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PREFACE. 


T he  importance  of  a  work  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  view  of  every  branch  and  portion  of  human  knowledge,  and  human 
art,  must  be  too  apparent  to  require  any  illustration.  Such  is  the  intention  ot 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  and  the  publication  of  Jive  extensive  ^editions 
of  a  work  devoted  to  such  objects,  at  once  affords  a  proof  of  its  eminent  utility, 
and  of  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  as  to  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
been  executed. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  plan  of  this  work  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  both  to  its  usefulness  and  popularity.  A  very  few  words  will  serve  to 
explain  the  principles,  and  to  evince  the  pre-eminence  of  the  method  which 
its  compilers  have  pursued  in  treating  the  various  branches  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

In  all  former  attempts,  the  alphabet,  in  place  of  being  employed  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  function  of  an  index  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  work,  was  made  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  whole  arrangement;  and  the  different  sciences,  instead  of  being 
made  the  subjects  of  distinct  and  connected  discussion,  were  cut  down  into  de¬ 
tached  parts,  out  of  which  no  general  view  of  any  one  science  or  art  could  possibly 
be  formed.  In  this  view  the  alphabet,  far  from  conducing  to  clearness,  became 
an  instrument  of  disorder ;  and  its  only  use  appeared  to  be,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
•a  more  commodious  or  philosophical  arrangement.  These  obvious  defects  in  all 
the  most  popular  Dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  were  clearly  observed  by  Mr 
Chambers,  himself  the  compiler  of  a  well-known  work  of  this  kind ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  particularly  censures  the  uninstrue- 
tive  method  of  their  performances.  “  Former  lexicographers  (he  observes)  scarce 
attempted  any  thing  like  structure  in  their  works  ;  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  dictionary  is  in  some  measure  capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  conti¬ 
nued  discourse  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  sec  nothing  like  a  whole  in  what  they 
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have  done.”  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  defect  in  his  own  work,  he  in¬ 
forms  his  readers,  that  “  his  view  was  to  consider  the  several  matters,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other  ;  both  to  treat  them  as 
so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts  of  some  greater  whole  ;  and  to  point  out 
their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  that  whole,  by  reference :  so  that  by 
a  course  of  references  from  generals  to  particulars,  from  premises  to  conclufions, 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  vice  versa ,  a  communication  might  be  opened  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  detached  articles  be  in  some  measure  re¬ 
placed  in  the  natural  order  of  science,  out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had  re¬ 
moved  them.”  And  in  order  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of 
the  various  articles  scattered  through  bis  Dictionary,  he  has  prefixed  to  it  a  ta¬ 
bular  analysis  illustrative  of  their  mutual  connections  and  dependencies. 

But  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  table  is  elaborately  and  skilfully 
constructed,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Mr  Chambers  is 
much  preferable  to  that  of  any  former  work  of  the  kind,  it  is  still  indisputably 
•liable  to  many  of  those  very  objections  for  which  this  author  censures  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Even  if  his  original  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect  with  complete 
success,  and  all  the  articles  in  different  parts  of  his  work  had  been  so  managed, 
ns, ‘when  reunited,  to  have  made  so  many  complete  systems,  the  number  of  refe¬ 
rences  was  Still  so  great,  that  no  reader  could  possibly  have  submitted  to  the 
trouble  of  combining  them  (a). 

-  Of  this  inconveniency  the  original  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaxnica 
were  fully  aware  ;  and  they  resolved,  in  the  conduct  of  their  work,  to  adopt  such 
a  plan  as  should  completely  free  it  from  this  objection.  They  were  as  fully  con¬ 
vinced  as  their  predecessors  of  the  utility  of  a  separate  explanation  of  every  tech¬ 
nical  term,  and  of  the  necessity  also  of  noticing,  in  detail,  many  topics  which  it 
would  be  proper  more  fully  to  illustrate  in  a  -general  account  of  the  respective 
sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  But  without  such  general  treatises,  combining- 
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(a)  Thus,  from  Meteorology  we  are  referred  to  Air  and  the  Atmosphere;  including,  ist,  The  history 
©fits  contents,  /Ether,  Fire,  Vapour,  Exhalation,  &c.  >  2d,  Meteors  formed  therein  $  as^Cuoup,  Rain, 
Ozc.  Shower,  Drop,  Snow, -Hail,  Dew,  Damp,  &c.  Rainbow,  Parhelion,  Halo,  Thunder,  Waterspout, 
Winds,  Monsoon,  Hurricane,  and  the  like.  And  as  every  word  printed  in  capitals  is  the  title  of  an  article 
treated  separately  in  the  Cyclopedia,  we  must  turn  backwards  and  forwards  through  more  than  twenty-four 
references  before  we  come  at  the  detached  topics,  which  we  are  directed  to  unite  into  a  system  ofMETEOR-OLOGY. 
The  number  of  articles  which  must  be  united  in  the  same  manner  to  constitute  the  Compiler’s  system  of  Meta¬ 
physics  is  upwards  of  forty-eight  y  and  those  which  are  ref?rred  to  Theology  above  three  hundred  l 
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in  one  view  all  the  related  parts  of  a  subject,  they  deemed  it  impossible  to  convey 
any  thing  like  complete  or  philosophical  information.  JLhey  accordingly  endea-. 
voured,  in  so  far  as  their  limits  would  permit,  to  exhibit  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  several  arts  and  sciences  under  their  proper  denominations,  and  to 
explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  subordinate  articles,  under  their  technical  terms. 
These  articles  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  first  consists  of  such  as, 
not  depending  very  closely  on  particular  systems,  admit  of  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion  under  their  proper  names  ;  the  second,  of  such  as  require  to  be  considered 
in  the  general  account  of  the  sciences  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  also 
under  their  own  denominations ;  and  the  third,  of  such  as  belong  to  a  great 
whole,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated,  so  as  to  be  explained  in  detail. 
Articles  of  the  first  kind  admit,  of  course,  of  no  references ;  those  of  the  second 
sort,  being  only  partially  explained  under  their  own  denominations,  the  reader 
is  referred  for  more  complete  information  to  the  article  where  the  subject  is 
more  fully  illustrated ;  and  in  articles  of  the  third  description,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  them,  except  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally 
belong,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore  always  referred. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  in  the  first,  and  followed,  with  some 
improvements  in  the  detail,  throughout  every  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  other,  by  which  the  great  objects  of  such  a 
work  could  be  so  conveniently  and  completely  attained.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
now  pretty  generally  admitted,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  best  form  which 
can  be  given  to  this  kind  of  Dictionary,  is  that,  in  which  the  several  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  are  digested  into  treatises,  and  the  various  subordinate  and  detached  parts 
of  knowledge  explained  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  its  compilers  seem  to 
have  intended  little  more  than  to  furnish  a  general  Dictionary  1  of  Arts  and 
Sciences’ ;  but  in  the  succeeding  edition,  they  took  a  wider  range,  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  great  departments  of  Geography,  History,  Biography,  and  General 
Literature.  In  this  way,  the  work  was  converted  into  a  Pandect  and  Reposi¬ 
tory  of  universal  knowledge ;  and  from  three  volumes,  the  form  in  which  it  first 
appeared,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  a  size  more  commensurate  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  variety  of  its  objects. 

Of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  and  the  twelve  first  volumes  of 
the  third,  it  is  understood,  that  Mr  Colin  Macfarquhar,  one  of  its  original  pro¬ 
prietors  and  projectors,  was  the  principal  editor.  Owing  to  his  death,  the  re¬ 
maining  six  volumes  of  the  third  edition  were  edited  by  the  Reverend  Dr 
Gleig.  This  gentleman  was  peculiarly  fortunate,  in  being  honoured  with  the  co¬ 
operation 
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operation  of  the  late  Professor  John  Robison,  whose  contributions  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  volumes  of  that  edition  were  numerous,  and  tended  essentially  to  enhance 
the  character  and  utility  of  the  undertaking.  The  fourth  edition  was  wholly 
edited  by  Dr  James  Millar,  under  whose  superintendence,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  several  able  contributors,  the  work  received  a  large  addition  of  new  ar¬ 
ticles  and  treatises  in  all  its  departments. 

To  enumerate  all  the  contributors  to  a  work  which .  has  uxrdergone  so  many 
changes,  and  of  the  compilation  of  which  in  its  successive  stages  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  is  now  beyond  any  means  of  information,  which  either  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  any  others  possess.  But  they  can  still  afford  this  satisfaction  in  regard 
to  almost  all  the  more  valuable  treatises  which  it  contains. 

The  article  Agriculture,  which,  it  seems  probable,  was  originally  compiled  by 
the  late  Mr  James  Tytler,  was  re-arranged  and  improved  for  the  fourth  edition 
by  Robert  Forsyth,  Escp  advocate.  The  treatise  on  Anatomy,  originally  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Andrew  Fyfe  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  revised  by  Dr 
Millar.  Acoustics,  Aerostation,  and  Gunnery,  were  compiled  by  Mr  Tytler. 
The  new  discoveries  in  Acoustics  and  Aerostation  were  added  by  Dr  Millar.  A- 
stronomy,  compiled  also  by  Mr  Tytler  for  the  third  edition,  from  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr  Jones  of  London,  was  more  scientifically  arranged,  with  the  addition 
of  the  later  discoveries,  for  the  fourth.  Blind  was  furnished  by  Dr  Blacklock  and 
Dr  Moyes.  Education,  Religion,  and  Society,  were  composed  by  Mr  Robert 
Heron.  The  lives  of  Johnson  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Instinct,  Love, 
Metaphysics,  Miracle,  the  history  of  Ethics  under  Moral  Philosophy,  Oath,  Pas¬ 
sion,  Plastic  Nature,  Polytheism,  Prayer,  -Slavery,  and  Supper  of  the  Lord,  were 
contributed  by  Dr  Gleig ;  Grammar  and  Theology  by  the  Reverend  James 
Bruce  and  Dr  Gleig;  and  Motion  by  Dr  Gleig  and  Mr  Tytler.  Medicine,  origi¬ 
nally  written  by  Dr  Duncan,  senior,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  revised 
by  him  for  the  fourth  edition.  The  article  Music  was  partly  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Blacklock,  and  revised  for  the  fourth  edition  by  George  Sandy,  Escp  The  his¬ 
torical  part  of  this  article,  originally  wxitten  by  William  Maxwell  Morison,  Esq. 
advocate,  was  revised,  and  continued  down  to  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  by  the  same  gentleman,  who  also  furnished  the  treatise  on  Physiognomy. 
Mysteries,  Mythology,  and  Philology,  were  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr  Doig  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Stirling.  Navigation,  Parallax,  Pendulum,  Projection  of  the 
Sphere,  and  Ship-Building,  were  furnished  by  the  late  Dr  Mackay  of  Aberdeen. 
Optics,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Jones,  and  revised  for  the  third  edition  by 
the  late  Professor  Robison,  was  subjected  to  another  revision  for  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  by  Dr  Brewster.  Percussion,  Perspective,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Pneumatics, 
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Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Projectiles,  Pumps,  Quantity,  Resistance  of  Fluids, 
River,  Roof,  Rope-making,  Rotation,  Seamanship,  Signals,  Simson  (Robert,  life 
of),  Smoke-jack,  Specific  Gravity,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Statics,  Steam  and  Steam. 
Engine,  Stove  (the  addition  to  this  article  in  the  fourth  edition  by  Dr  Millar), 
Strength  of  Materials,  Telescope,  Tide,  Articulating  Trumpet,  Variation  of  the 
Compass,  and  Water-Works,  were  contributed  by  Professor  Robison.  Pre¬ 
destination  and  Providence  were  furnished  by  Mr  Forsyth  ;  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  the  same  gentleman  and  Dr  Gleig ;  and  the  Continuation 
in  the  fourth  edition  by  Dr  Miliar. 

All  the  preceding  articles  were  written  for  editions  prior  to  the  fourth ,  in 
which  they  only  received  the  improvements  or  additions  which  have  been  respec¬ 
tively  specified.  The  following  articles  and  treatises  were  contributed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  fourth  edition : 

Algebra,  Conic  Sections,  Fluxions,  Geometry,  Logarithms  (description  of), 
Mensuration,  Porism,  Series,  and  Trigonometry,  by  Mr  Wallace,  one  of  the 
mathematical  professors  in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Hydro¬ 
dynamics,  Free-Masonry,  history  of  Mathematics,  and  Mechanics,  by  Dr  Brew¬ 
ster  of  Edinburgh.  Ichthyology,  Meteorolite,  Ophiology,  and  Ornithology,  by 
Mr  Muirhead,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  with  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  America,  and  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  advocate.  Electricity,  Farriery,  Geography, 
Geology  (part  of),  Magnetism,  Mammalia,  Man,  Materia  Medica,  Physio¬ 
logy,  Prescriptions  (extemporaneous),  Russia,  Science  (amusements  of),  Scot¬ 
land  (geographical  and  statistical  parts),,  Spain,  War  ( introduction J,  and  Zoo¬ 
phytes,  by  Dr  Kirby  of  Edinburgh.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  India,  by 
the  late  Dr  William  Tennant.  Life  and  philosophy  of  Boscovich,  by  Dr  Poole 
of  Edinburgh.  Entomology,  by  Mr  James  Williamson  of  Edinburgh.  Mid¬ 
wifery,  by  Dr  Hamilton,  junior,  professor  of  midwifery,  Edinburgh.  Surgery, 
by  James  Wardrop,  Esq.  surgeon,  London.  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Mr  Lyall, 
surgeon,  Paisley.  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  by  Mr  Hugh  Murray  of 
Edinburgh.  Cetology,  Chemistry,  Conchology,  Crystallization,  Dyeing,  Erpe- 
tology,  Furnace,  Galvanism,  Geology  (part  of),  Mineralogy,  Ores  (analysis  and 
reduction  of),  Stones  (analysis  of),  and  the  continuation  of  Galvanism  under  the 
word  Zinc,  by  Dr  Millar. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  fourth  edition  encouraged  the  then  proprietor 
to  proceed  with  a  reprint,  which  had  advanced  to  the  sixth  volume,  before  the 
copyright  was  acquired  by  the  present  publishers.  They  were  thereby  precluded 
from  making  any'  material  alterations  on  the  present  or  fifth  edition  ;  but  as  the 
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work,  after  it  became  their  property,  was  subjected  to  a  revision  by  the  former 
editor  (Dr  Millar),  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected  ;  and  the 
improvement  of  the  plates,  has  given  it  a  decided  superiority  in  this  capital  de¬ 
partment  over  every  former  edition.  The  Supplemental  volumes,  with  which 
it  is  to  be  followed,  will  enrich  its  stock  of  miscellaneous  information  with  a  large 
accession  of  interesting  articles ;  and,  presenting  a  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  their  latest  state  of  improvement  at  home  and  abroad,  will  thus  render  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  most  complete  repertory  of  universal  knowledge 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 


Edinburgh,  \st  December,  1814. 
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4  TH£  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all  the 
^  \  3  known  languages  of  the  world,  that  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  excepted,  in  which  it  is  the  13th.  It  has  de- 
fervedly  the  firft  place  in  the  alphabet,  on  account  of 
its  fimplicity,  very  little  more  being  neceffary  to  its 
pronunciation  than  opening  the  mouth. 

In  the  Englifh  language,  A  is  the  mark  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  founds,  termed,  by  our  grammarians,  the  broad , 
the  open ,  and  the  Jlender  A,  The  firft  refembles  that 
of  the  German  A,  is  found  in  feveral  monofyllables,  as 
wall,  fait ,  &c.  and  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufe .  It 
is  probable  that  the  Saxons  exprefifed  only  this  broad 
found  of  the  letter,  as  it  is  ftill  commonly  retained  in 
the  northern  diftrifts  of  England,  and  univcrfally 
throughout  Scotland  ;  as,  tank  for  talk ,  wauk  for  walk 
or  wake, — The  open  A  refembles  that  of  the  Italians 
in  adagio ,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  in  father ,  ra¬ 
ther ,  &c.  The  (lender  found  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh 
language,  and  refembles  the  found  of  the  French  diph¬ 
thong  ai  in  pais,  or  their  a  mafeuline,  or  perhaps  it  is 
,a  middle  found  between  them.  This  is  exemplified  in 
place,  wafe,  &c.  alfo  in  toleration ,  juf  if  cation,  and  all 
other  words  ending  with  ation. 

A  is  fometimes  added  after  words  in  burlefque  poetry  ; 
in  which  cafe  it  only  makes  an  additional  fyllable  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe,  as  the  interje£lion  O 
very  often  does  in  our  ballads.  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
redundant,  as  in  the  words  arife ,  awake,  &c.  which 
are  not  different  in  fignification  from  rife,  wake ,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  a  word,  either  noun  or  interje&ion  ; 
in  which  laft  cafe,  it  is  commonly  an  expreftion  of 
grief,  and  joined  with  the  afpirate,  as  ah  l  When  a 
noun,  it  is  only  with  refpeft  to  itfelf ;  as  great  A, 
little  a,  &c. 

A  is  very  frequently  ufed  as  an  article;  in  which  cafe 
it  has  no  plural  fignification,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
number  one ,  as  a  houfe,  a  field,  &c.  When  placed  as 
an  article  before  any  of  the  vowels,  y  and  w  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  it  is  joined  with  the  letter  n  ;  as  an  ifland,  an 
orator,  &c. — In  the  three  following  cafes  it  is  a  pre¬ 
position  :  1.  When  it  goes  before  a  participle,  or  noun 
derived  from  a  participle  ;  as,  I  am  a  doing  this  or 
that.  2.  When  ufed  before  local  furnames  ;  as  Corne¬ 
lius  a  Lapide,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  3.  When  it 

:s  uied  in  compofition;  as,  a  foot,  a  deep,  &c.  In  fome 
in  fiance  ~  it  denotes  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  a  %  fo  much  a  week,  a  man,  a  head,  &c. 

A,  among  the  ancient?,  was  a  numeral  letter,  and 
Yol.  I.  Part  I. 


fignified  500  ;  and  when  a  dafti  was  added  011  the  top 
A,  5000. 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven. 
DOMINICAL  letters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  long  before  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity, 
as  the  firft  of  the  eight  nundinales  liter#  ;  in  imitation 
whereof  it  was  that  the  dominical  letters  were  firft  in¬ 
troduced. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation  ufed  with  different  inten¬ 
tions.  Hence, 

A,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  univerfal 
affirmative  propofition  ;  according  to  the  verfe, 

Ajferat  A,  negat  E,  verum  genera  liter  arnbee . 

Thus,  in  the  firft  figure,  a  fyllogifm  confiding  of  three 
univerfal  affirmative  propofitions,  is  faid  to  be  in  Bar- 
ba-ra  ;  the  A  thrice  repeated,  denoting  fo  many  of  the 
propofitions  to  be  univerfal,  &c.  See  Barbara. 

A,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  giving  votes 
or  fuffrages.— When  a  new  law  was  propofed,  each 
voter  had  two  wooden  ballots  put  into  his  hand  ; 
the  one  marked  with  a  capital  A,  fignifying  antique, 
q.  d.  antiquarn  volo  ;  and  the  other  with  U.  R.  for  uti 
rogas.  Such  as  were  againft  the  law,  call  the  firft  into 
the  urn  ;  fignifying,  I  refufe  it,  I  antiquate  it ;  or,  I 
like  the  ancient  law,  and  defire  no  innovation. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufes,  alfo  denoted  ab- 
folution  :  Whence  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  calls  A,  litera 
falutaris,  a  faving  letter  .--Three  ballots  were  diftri- 
buted  to  each  judge,  marked  with  the  letters,  A  for 
abfolvo,  I  acquit ;  C  for  tondemno,  I  condemn  ;  and 
N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  It  is  not  clear.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  call  into  the  urn,  the  praetor  pronounced 
the  prifoner’s  fate.  If  they  were  equal  in  number,  he 
was  abfolved. 

A,  in  the  ancient  inferiptions  of  marbles,  &c.  oc- 
cafionally  ftands  for  Augufus,  ager,  aiunt,  &c.  When 
double  it  denotes  Augufli ;  when  triple  aurum,  argen¬ 
tum,  #s ;  and  fometimes  its  meaning  can  only  be 
known  by  the  reft  of  the  infeription.  Ifidore  adds, 
that  when  it  occurs  after  the  word  miles ,  (foldier),  it 
denotes  him  young.  On  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals, 
it  denotes  that  they  were  ftruck  by  the  city  of  Argos, 
fometimes  by  that  of  Athens;  but  on  coins  of  modern 
date,  it  is  the  mark  of  Paris. 

A,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  alfo  often  found  in  modern 
writers  :  as  A.  D.  for  anno  Domini ;  A<  M.  artium 
magifer,  mafter  of  arts  ;  anno  rnundi,  &c. 

A  A, 
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A,  the  letter  a,  with  a  line  above  it,  tlius  a,  is  ufed 
in  medical  prefcriptions  for  ana ,  of  each  ;  fometimcs  it 
is  written  thus,  aa  :  e.  g.  Mel.  Sacchar.  et  Mann, 
a,  vel  aa,  §j.  i.  e.  Take  of  honey,  fugar,  and  manna, 
of  each,  one  ounce. 

A,  put  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  in  England  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  accepted ,  and  in  France  for  accepte .  It 
is  likewife  ufual  among  merchants  to  mark  their  fets 
of  books  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  infiead  of  the 
numbers  i,  2,  3,  &£c. 

A.A.A.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  Amalgama, 
or  Amalgamation. 

A  A,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Germany  and 
Swifferland. 

AACH,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  near  the  fouice  of  the  river  Aach,  and  almoft 
equally  difiant  from  the  Danube  and  the  lake  Con- 
fiance.  It  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

AAHUS,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  th<^ circle  of 
Weflphalia  and  bifiiopric  of  Muniler.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Aahus,  a  fmall  difiri£l ;  has  a  good  caftle  ;  and  lies 
north-eafi  of  Coesfeldt.  E.  Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

A  AM,  or  Haam,  a  liquid  meafure  in  common  ufe 
among  the  Dutch,  containing  1 28  meafures  called 
mingles ,  each  weighing  nearly  36  ounces  avoirdupois  \ 
whence  the  Aam  contains  288  Englifh,  and  148-^  pints 
Paris  meafure. 

AAR,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  one  in  SwilTerland, 
and  another  in  Wellphalia  in  Germany.  It  is  alfo  the 
name  of  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic. 

AARASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Pi- 
fidm,  in  the  Hither  Alia,  thought  to  be  the  AnalTus  of 
Ptolemy. 

AARON,  high-priefl  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to 
Mofes,  was  by  the  father’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by 
the  mother’s,  grandfon  of  Levi.  By  God’s  cotnmand 
he  met  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  they 
went  together  into  Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  If- 
jael :  he  had  a  great  lhare  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for  their 
deliverance.  The  Scriptures  call  him  the  prophet  of 
Mofes,  and  he  a6led  in  that  capacity  after  the  Ifraelites 
had  paded  over  the  Red  fea.  He  afeended  Mount  Si¬ 
nai  with  two  of  his  Tons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  fe- 
venty  elders  of  the  people  ;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
went  higher  than  half  way,  Rom  whence- they  faw  the 
glory  of  God  ;  only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  the  top, 
where  they  Raid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence, 
Aaron,  overcome  by  the  people’s  eager  entreaties,  fet 
up  the  golden  calf,  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  by 
his  confent.  This  calf  has  given  rife  to  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  Some  rabbies  maintain  that  he  did  not  make 
the  golden  calf,  but  only  threw  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
certain  magicians  who  mingled  with  the  Ifraelites 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  call  this  gold  into 
the  figure  of  a  calf.  According  to  forae  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a  iacrifice  to  the  refen tment  of  the 
people,  by  giving  a  refufal,  made  Aaron  comply  with 
their  defire  :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to 
elude  their  requefl,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to 
contribute  their  car  rings,  imagining  they  would  rather 
choofe  to  remain  without  a  vifible  deity,  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  perfonal  ornaments.  This  affair  of  the 
golden  calf  happened  in  the  third  month  after  the  If- 
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raelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  firfi  month  of  the  Aarc 
following  year,  Aaron  was  appointed  by  God  high-  it  J 
priefi  ;  which  office  he  executed  during  the  time  that  ,  ar  cr 
the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the  wildernefs.  He 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  upon  Mount  Hor,  being  then  123  years  old  ; 

A.  M.  2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before  the 
Chrifiian  era  1452. 

Aaron,  the  Caraite,  a  learned  Jew  who  fiouriffied 
about  the  year  1  299.  He  left  many  works  on  the  Old 
Tefiament,  among  which  there  is  one  entitled,  “  A 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  which  has  been  much, 
valued.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  at  Jena,  in  1710. 

Aaron,  another  Caraite  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century,  wrote  a  concife  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled 
Chelil  Jophi,  “  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,”  which  was 
printed  at  Confiantinople  in  15,81. 

AARON  and  Julius ,  Saints ,  were  brothers  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  together,  during  the  persecution  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Dioclefian,  in  the  year  303,  about  the 
fame  time  with  St  Alban  the  firfi  martyr  of  Britain. 

We  are  not  told  what  their  Britiffi  names  were,  it  be¬ 
ing  ufual  with  the  Chrifiian  Britons,  at  the  time  of  bap- 
tifm,  to  take  new  names  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Hebrew.  Nor  have  we  any  certainty  as  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  death  ;  only  that  they  fuffered  the  mod 
cruel  torments.  Two  churches  were  dedicated  to  the 
brothers,  in  which  their  bodies  were  interred,  at  Caer- 
Leon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wales. 

Aaron ,  or  Harun ,  Al  Rafchid ,  a  celebrated  caliph, 
or  Mahometan  fovereign  of  the  Saracen  empire;  whofe 
hiftory  is  given  under  the  article  Bagdad. 

A  ARSENS,  Francis,  Lord  of  Someldyck  and 
Spyck,  was  one  of  the  greateft  minifiers  for  negotia¬ 
tion  the  United  Provinces  could  ever  boafi  of.  His 
father,  Cornelius  Aarfens,  was  regifier  to  the  States  ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  Mr  Pltffis  Mornay,  at  the 
court  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  he  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  take  his  Ton  under  him,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  Tome  years.  John  Olden  Barneveldt,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  all  the  United 
Provinces,  fent  him  afterwards  agent  into  France, 
where  he  learned  to  negociate  under  thofe  profound 
politicians  Henry  IV.  Villeroy,  Silleri,  Rofiie,  Jaon- 
nin,  &.C.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fueh  a  manner  as-, 
to  obtain  their  approbation.  Soon  after,  he  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  chara&er  of  ambafiador,  and  was  the  firfi: 
who  was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  French  court ;  at 
which  time  Henry  IV.  declared,  that  he  (hould  take 
precedence  next  to  the  Venetian  minifier.  He  refided 
in  France  15  years;  during  which  time  he  received 
great  marks  of  efieem  from  the  king,  who  created  him 
a  knight  and  baron  ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
However,  he  became  at  length  fo  odious  to  the  French 
court,  that  they  defired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Venice,  and  to  feveral  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  princes,  upon  occafion  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia.  He  was  the  firfi,  of  three  extraordinary 
ambaffadors  fent  to  England  in  1620,  and  the  fecond 
in  1641  ;  in  which  latter  emhaffy  he  was  accompanied-* 
by  the  lord  of  Brederode  as  firfi  ambaffador,  and 
Heemfvliet  as  third,  to  negociate  the  marriage  of 
Prince  William,  foil  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  a- 
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Mrfeus  daughter  of  Charles  I.  He  was  likewifo  ambaflador 
11  extraordinary  at  the  French  court  m  1624,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Cardinal  Richlicu’s  admmiftration,  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Lira.  The  memoirs  which  he  has 
left  of  the  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engage  ,  °'v 

him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablett  men  ol  his  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trull  repofed  in  him 
by  his  country.  But  his  charafter  is  not  altogether 
without  (lain.  His  enmity  to  the  remonftrants  was  bit¬ 
ter  and  unrelenting  ;  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  great¬ 
ly  encouraged  the  violent  meafures  purfued  by  Fnnce 
Maurice  againll  the  venerable  Barneveldt,  and  to  have 
been  the  principal  advifer  foraflembling  the  famous  and 
perfecting  fynod  of  Dordrecht.  He  died  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age  •,  and  his  fon,  who  iurvived  him,  was  repu¬ 
ted  the  wealthieft  man  in  Holland. 

A  AS  AR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Paleltine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  between  Azotus  and 
Afcalon.  In  Jerome’s  time  it  was  a  hamlet. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  fifth  of  their  ecclefiaflical  year,  which 
begins  with  the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the  moon 
of  July  ;  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame 
name,  and  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft  :  it  coufifts  ot 
thirty  days.  The  Jews  fad  on  the  fird  of  this  month, 
in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death  ;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe 
on  that  day  both  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  that 
erefted  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt ;  the  former  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  1  he 
fame  day  is  alfo  remarkable  among  that  people  for  the 
publication  of  Adrian’s  edift,  wherein  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  continue  in  Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  when 
at  a  diftance  from  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  lament  the  de¬ 
flation  of  that  city.  The  1 8th  of  the  fame  month  is 
alfo  a  faft  among  the  Jews  5  becaufe  the  lamp  in  the 
fan&uary  was  that  night  extinguilhed,  in  the  time  of 

Ahaz.  a 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  01  the  lait 
fummer  month.  The  firfl  day  of  this  month  they  call¬ 
ed  Suum-Miriam ,  the  faft  of  the  virgin,  becaufe  the 
eaftern  Chriftians  failed  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  therefore  called  Fat  hr- Miriam,  the  celfation 
of  the  faft  of  the  virgin. 

ABA  (or  rather  Abau)  HanifaH  or  Hanfa,  lur- 
named  Al-Nooma,  was  the  fon  of  Thabet,  and  born 
at  Coufah  in  the  80th  year  of  the  Hegira.  This  is  the 
moft  celebrated  dodlor  of  the  orthodox  MuiTulmans, 
and  his  fe&  is  held  in  greateft  efteem  among  the  four 
which  they  indifferently  follow.  Notwithftanding  this, 
he  was  not  very  well  efteemed  during  his  life  ;  infomuch 
that  the  caliph  Almanfor  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned 
at  Bagdad,  for  having  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  abfolute  predeftination,  which  the  MuiTulmans 
call  Cadha.  But  afterwards  Abou  Jofeph,  who  was 
the  lovereign  judge  or  chancellor  of  the  empire  under 
the  caliph  Hadi,  brought  his  doctrine  into  fuch  credit, 
that  it  became  a  prevailing  opinion,  That  to  be  a  good 
Mulfulman  was  to  be  a  Hanifite.  He  died  in  the 
150th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  prifon  of  Bagdad  : 
and  it  was  not  till  335  years  after  his  death,  that 
Melick  Schah,  a  fultan  of  the  Selgiucidan  race,  eredl- 
ed  to  his  memory  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  fame 
city,  and  a  college  for  his  followers,  in  the  485th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  Anno  Chrifti  1092.  The  moft 
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eminent  fucceffors  of  this  doclor  were  Ahmed  Benali, 
A1  Gialfas,  and  Al  Razi  who  was  the  mailer  of  Naf- 
fari  *,  and  there  is  a  molque  particularly  appropriated  to 
them  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Aba,  Abas ,  Abos ,  or  Abus ,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Greater  Armenia,  fituated 
between  the  mountains  Niphatos  and  Nibonis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  rofe  from 
this  mountain  \  the  former  running  call  ward,  and  the 
latter  weft  ward. 

Aba.  See  Ab/e. 

Aba,  Albon,  or  Ovon,  a  king  of  Hungary.  He 
married  the  filler  of  Stephen  I.  and  was  eledted  king 
on  the  depofition  of  Peter  in  1041.  The  emperor 
Henry  III.  preparing  to  reinftate  Peter  on  the  throne, 
Aba  made  an  incurfion  into  his  dominions,  and  return¬ 
ed  loaded  with  booty,  but  was  next  year  obliged  to 
make  reftitution,  by  paying  a  large  fum,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  threatened  invalion  from  the  emperor.  He 
indulged  in  great  familiarity  with  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  people,  on  account  of  which,  and  his  fe verity  to 
their  order,  he  became  univerfally  odious  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  The  fugitive  nobles,  aided  by  the  emperor,  ex¬ 
cited  a  revolt  againll  him.  After  a  bloody  battle, 
Aba  was  put  to  flight  *,  and  was  murdered  by  his  own 
foldiers  in  1044,  having  reigned  three  years. 

ABA  A,  a  river  in  Theffaly,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  Peneus  of  the  ancients. 

ABACiENA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  another  of  Garia  in  the  Hither  Alia. 

ABACiENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  whofe  ruins  arc  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  lying  near 
Trippi,  a  citadel  on  a  high  and  fteep  mountain  not  far 
from  Medina.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abaccenini. 

ABACH,  a  market  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Danube,  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ratilbon.  It  is  remarkable  for  Roman  antiquities,  and 
for  fprings  of  mineral  waters  which  are  faid  to  be  good 
for  various  diftempers.  E.  Long.  1 1 .  56.  N.  Lat.  48.  53. 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  a  cruel  fpecies  of  punilhment,  confiding  in 
the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  red-hot  bafon 
or  bowl  of  metal  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK  (a  fea  term),  the  fituation  of  the  fails  when 
the  furfaces  are  flatted  againll  the  malls  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  fails  are  faid  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  fituation,  either  by  a  fudden 
change  of  the  wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  Ihip’s 
courfe.  They  are  laid  aback,  to  effedl  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left  5  or,  in  the 
fea  phrafe,  to  give  the  fliip  jlern-way,  in  order  to  avoid 
Tome  danger  difeovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  channel, 
or  when  Ihe  has  advanced  beyond  her  flation  in  the  line 
of  battle,  or  other  wife.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this 
pofition  by  flackening  their  lee  braces,  and  hauling  in 
the  weather  ones  \  fo  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  wind 
is  exerted  on  the  fore  part  of  their  furface,  which  rea¬ 
dily  pufties  the  fliip  aftern,  unlefs  flie  is  reftrained  by 
fome  countcra6ling  force.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fpread 
fome  fail  aback  near  the  ftern,  as  the  mizen -top-fail, 
when  a  fliip  rides  with  a  Angle  anchor  in  a  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  approaching  it  fo  as  to  en¬ 
tangle  the  flukes  of  it  with  her  flackened  cable,  and 
thereby  loofen  it  from  the  ground. 

-A  2  ABACOT> 
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ABACO  I\  the  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  (late  worn 
by  the  kings  of  England,  the  upper  part  whereof  was 
in  the  i  >rm  of  a  double  crown. 

ABACTORS,  or  Abactores,  a  name  given  to 
thofc  who  drive  away,  or  rather  ileal,  cattle  by  herds, 
or  great  numbers  at  once  ;  and  are  therefore  very  pro¬ 
perly  dill  in^uifhed  from  fires  or  thieves. 

A  B  AC  LIS,  among  the  ancients,  wras  a  kind  of  cup¬ 
board  or  buflet.  Livy,  defcrlbing  the  luxury  into 
which  the  Homans  degenerated  after  the  conqueft  of 
Afia,  fays  they  had  their  abaci ,  beds,  &c.  plated  over 
with  gold. 

Abacus,  among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  (igni¬ 
t'd  a  table  covered  with  dud,  on  which  they  drew 
their  diagrams  j  the  word  in  this  fenfe  being  derived 
from  tlie  Phoenician  abah ,  dud. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  ArchiteEl ire ,  fignifies 
the  fuperior  part  or  member  of  the  capital  of  a  column, 
and  ferves  as  a  kind  of  crowning  to  both.  Vitruvius 
tells  us  the  abacus  was  originally  intended  to  reprt  font 
a  fquare  tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  balket. 
See  Architecture,  N°  15 — The  form  of  the  abacus 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  orders:  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic,  it  is  generally  fquare  *,  but  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compodtc,  its  four  fides  are  arched  inwards, 
and  embellilhed  in  the  middle  with  fome  ornament,  as 
a  rofe  or  other  flower.  Seammozzi  ufes  abacus  for  a 
concave  moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  uedef- 
tal  ♦,  and  Palladio  calls  the  plinth  above  the  echinus, 
or  boultin,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  orders,  by  the  fame 
name. 


Abacus  i\  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  indrument 
for  facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  It  is  varioudy 
contrived.  That  chiefly  ufed  in  Europe  is  made  by  draw¬ 
ing  any  number  of  parallel  lines  at  the  didance  of  two 
diameters  of  one  of  the  counters  ufed  in  the  calculation. 
A  counter  placed  on  the  lowed  line,  fignifies  1  :  on  the 
2d,  io*,  on  the  3d,  iooj  on  the  4th,  1000,  &c.  In 
the  intermediate  fpace^,  the  fame  counters  are  edimated 
at  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  line  immediately  fuperior, 
viz.  between  the  id  and  2d,  5  *,  between  the  2d  and  3d, 
5c,  &c.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  where  the  fame  number, 
1802  for  example,  is  reprefented  under  both  divifions 
by  different  difpnfitlons  of  the  counters.  A  farther  il- 
ludration  of  this  mode  of  notation  is  given  in  fig.  2. 


National  debt,  according  to  Mr  Ad¬ 
dington,  id  Feb.  1802, 
According  to  Mr  Tierney, 
According  to  Mr  Morgan, 

New  finking  fund, 

Old  finking  fund,  - 


L.400,709,832 

457,154,081 

558,418,628 

3.275.M3 

534^87 


Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  modern  writers  for  a  table 
of  numbers  ready  cad  up,  to  expedite  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  I11  this  fenfe  we  have  Abaci  of  addition, 
r#f  multiplication,  of  divifion.  This  indrument  for 
computation  is,  under  fome  variations,  in  ufe  with  mod 
nations,  as  the  Greeks,  Homans,  Germans,  French, 
Chinefe,  &c. 

Grecian  ABACUS ,  was  an  oblong  frame,  over  which 
were  dretched  feveral  brafs  wires,  firung  with  little 
ivory  balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace  ;  by  the  va¬ 
rious  arrangements  of  which  all  kinds  of  computations 
were,  eafily  made. 

Roman  ABACUS  was  a  little  varied  from  the  Gre- 


* 
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cian,  having  pins  Hiding  in  grooves,  inftead  of  firings 
or  wires  and  beads.  ° 

Chinefe  Abacus,  or  Shwanpan,  like  the  Grecian, 
confifls  of  feveral  ferics  of  heads  lining  on  brafs  wires’ 
flretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inllru- 
ment,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  crofs  piece  from 
fide  to  fide.  In  the  upper  fpace  every  itring  has  two 
beads,  which  arc  each  counted  for  5  ;  and  in  the  lower 
fpace  every  Itring  lias  five  beads,  of  diffi  rent  value  ., 
the  fiill  being  counted  as  1,  the  fecond  as  10,  the  tlmd. 
as  J 00,  and  fo  on,  as  with  us. 

ABACUS  Pythagoricus,  the  common  multiplication 
table,  fo  called  from  its  being  invented  by  Pythagoras 

Abacus  Logijiicus,  is  a  ri  dangled  triangle,  wl.oit' 
fides,  forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  1  to  60;  and  its  area,  the  facia  of  each  two  of 
the  numbers  perpendicularly  uppofite.  This  is  alfo  cal- 
ltd  a  canon  of  fexagefmals . 

Abacus  et  Palmulce,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  denote 
the  machinery,  whereby  the  firings  of  polypletfra,  or 
infiruments  of  many  firings,  were  firuck  with  a  plec¬ 
trum  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonic us,  is  ufed  by  Kircher  for  the 
ftrurturc  and  difpofition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  whether  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  the 
feet. 

ABACUS  Major ,  in  metallurgic  operations,  the  name 
of  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore  is  walk* 
ed. 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St  John  in  the 
Revelation  gives  to  the  king  of  the  lo<  ufis,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit.  The  infpired  writer  fays,  this 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  lignifies  AttcXXvm,  i. 
a  defroycr .  That  angel-king  is  thought  to  be  Satan 
or  the  devil  :  but  Mr  le  Clerc  thinks  with  Dr  Ham¬ 
mond,  that  by  the  locufis  w  hich  came  out  of  the  abvi.^, 
may  be  underftood  the  zealots  and  robbers,  who  nnfis- 
rably  afflidled  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wafie,  before  Jerufalem  w  as  taken  bv  the  Homans  ; 
and  that  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locufis,  may  be 
John  of  Gifchala,  who  having  treaclieroufly  left  that 
town  a  little  before  it  was  fimrendered  to  Titus,  came 
to  Jerufalem,  where  he  foon  headed  part  of  the  zealots, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  whilfl  the  refi 
would  not  fubmit  to  him.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  zea¬ 
lot  party  brought  a  thoufand  calamities  on  the  Jews. 

ABADIR,  a  title  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  to 
gods  of  the  firfi  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it 
is  the  name  of  a  fione  which  Saturn  fwallowed,  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  his  new¬ 
born  fon  Jupiter:  hence  it  became  the  objtdl  of  reli¬ 
gious  worjhip. 

ABA£,  or  Aba,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Phocis  in  Greece,  near  Helicon  y  famous  for  an  oracle 
of  Apollo  older  than  that  at  Delphi,  and  for  a  rich  tem¬ 
ple  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians. 

ABAFT,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  the  hinder  part  of 
a  (hip,  or  all  thofe  parts  both  within  and  without 
which  lie  towards  the  fiern,  in  oppofition  to  AFORE  j 
which  fee. — 4 baft,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  and 
fignifies  further  aft,  or  nearer  the  fern  ;  as,  the  barri¬ 
cade  (lands  abaft  the  main-maft,  i.  e.  behind  it,  or 
nearer  the  fiern. 

ABAISSED,  abaiffe ,  in  Heraldry ,  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip  looks 

downwards 


Abacus 

I! 

Abaiilvd. 
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b  miffed 
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downwards  to  the  point  of  the  fhield,  or  when  the 
wings  are  fhut  ;  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being 
extended. 

AB  AK  A  KHAN,  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  Moguls, 
a  wife  and  good  prince,  n  (bended  the  throne  in  1264. 
He  reigned  1  7  years,  and  is  by  fome  authors  faid  to 
have  been  a  Chriflinn.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  he  joined  with  the  Chriftians  in  keeping  the  feait 
of  E after,  in  the  city  Hamadan,  a  (hurt  time  before  his 
death.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  his  Chriftianity  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  common,  in  times  of  brotherly  love,  for  Chriftians 
and  Mahometans  to  join  in  keeping  the  fame  feafts, 
when  each  would  compliment  the  other  with  doing 
honour  to  his  folemnily. 

AB  VKANSKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1707.  It  is  provided 
with  a  garrifon,  to  prole#  the  hunters  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  catching  martens  and  foxes  on  account  of 
their  furs,  which  are  here  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  fttuated  in  E.  Long.  94.  5.  N.  Lat. 

53*  3°* 

AB  ALAK,  a  fmall  town  of  Siberia,  two  miles  from 
ToboHk,  in  E.  Long.  64.  10.  N.  Lat.  57.  1.  Abalak 
if  famous  as  the  refort  of  many  pilgrims  who  vifit  an 
image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  is  annually  carried  in 
proceflion  to  Tobol  Ik. 

AB  A  LI  ENA  T  ION,  in  Low ,  the  a#  of  transfer- 
i4ng  one  man’s  property  to  another. 

ABALLABA,  the  ancient  name  of  Appleby,  a 
town  in  Weilmoreland,  remarkable  only  for  its  anti¬ 
quity,  having  been  a  Roman  ftation.  W.  Long*  I.  4. 
N.  Lat.  55.  38/ 

ABALUS,  in  Ancitnt  Geography,  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  ifhnd  in  the  German  ocean,  called  by 
Timseus  Bafilia ,  and  by  Xenophon  Lampfacenus  Boltin; 
now  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  according 
to  Pliny,  fome  imagined  that  amber  dropped  from  the 
trees. 

A  BAN  A,  or  Am  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river 
of  Phoenicia,  which,  riling  from  Mount  Hermon,  waffl¬ 
ed  the  fouth  anti  weft  tides  of  Darnafcus,  and  falls  into 
the  Phoenician  fea  to  the  north  of  Tripoli*,  called  Chiy- 
forrheas f  by  the  Greeks. 

ABANGA.  Sec  Ady. 

ABANO,  a  town  of  the  Paduano,  in  the  republic 
of  Venice,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  hot  baths. 

AB  ANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  fettled  in  Phocosa,  a  country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called  Aba ,  after 
the  name  of  Abas  their  leader  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
fome  ancient  authors,  the  Abantes  went  afterwards  in¬ 
to  the  ifland  Euboea,  now  called  Negropont:  ethers 
fay  the  Abantes  of  Euboea  came  from  Athens.  The 
Abantes  were  a  very  warlike  people,  clofing  with  their 
enemies,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

AB  ANTI  AS,  or  A B antis,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  name  of  the  ifland  Euboea  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending 
along  the  coaft  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Sunium 
in  Attica  to  Theffaly,  and  feparated  from  Bceotia  by  a 
narrow  ftrait  called  Euripus.  From  its  length  the 
ifland  wras  formerly  called  Maoris  ;  afterwards  Aban - 
tins  or  Abantis ,  from  the  Abantes,  a  people  originally 
of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer  onurhy  K ofzcmltg,  from 
wearing  their  hair  long  behind,  having  in  a  battle  ex¬ 
perienced  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  long  hair  be- 
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fore.  Frcm  cutting  their  hair  before,  they  were  called  Abantias 
Curctes.  Ab}lis. 

ABAPTISTON,  in  Surgery,  the  perforating  part 
of  the  inttrument  called  a  TREPAN.  This  inftrumtnt, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  Fabrieius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  others,  was  a  conical  faw  with  a  circular 
edge.  Modern  practitioners,  however,  prefer  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  form  ;  and  various  contrivances  have  be  en  re¬ 
commended  to  obviate  the  danger  that  may  arife  from 
want  of  dexterity,  or  front  rathnefs,  in  performing  the 
operation  of  trepanning.  A  new  inflrument  has  been 
lately  invented  and  delineate  d  for  this  purpofe,  by  Mr 
Rodman,  furgeon  in  Paifley.  "I  bis  inflrument  is  fo 
contrived,  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  cut  any  thickncfs  of 
bone  without  danger  of  injuring  the  brain  ;  and  as  no 
pivot  or  centre  pin  is  neceffary,  the  dreadful  accidents 
which  have  fometimes  happen*  d  by  not  removing  it, 
when  the  inflrument  in  common  ufe  is  employed,  arc 
completely  avoided.  ( PhiLfy.h.  Mag .  April  1802.) 

ABARA,  a  town  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ;  it  is  often  the  rtflder.ee  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Naklivan.  E.  Long.  46.  25.  N. 

Lat.  39.  45. 

ABARANP1R,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Ar¬ 
menia,  belonging  to  the  Turks  :  it  is  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Alingena..  F..  Long.  46.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  5c. 

A  BARCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  flioe  ultd  in  Spaitv 
for  palling  the  mountains  with.  It  was  made  of  raw 
hides,  and  bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  the  fett  of 
travellers  again  A  the  fnow. 

A  BAR  I M,  high  mountains  of  deep  afeent,  fepara- 
ting  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Mofes  died.  According 
Jofcphus,  they  flood  oppolitc  to  the  territory  of  Jericho, 
and  were  the  laft  flation  but  one  of  the  IfraeliU* 
coming  from  Egvpt.  Nebo  and  Pifgah  were  parts  of 
theft:  mountains. 

ABA  HIS,  the  Hyperborean,  a  celebrated  fage  of 
antiquity,  whofe  hiflory  and  travels  have  been  the  fub- 
ji#  of  much  learned  dilcuflion.  Such  a  number  of  fa¬ 
bulous  ftories  *  were  told  of  him,  that  Herodotus  him-  *  Jamhiichi 
felf  feems  to  fcruple  to  relate  them.  He  tells  us  ou*  Vita  Py- 
ly  f ,  that  this  barbarian  was  faid  to  have  travelled 
with  an  arrow,  and  to  have  taken  no  fuftenance  :  but  ^ 
this  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  marvellous  proper¬ 
ties  which  were  attiibuted  to  that  arrow;  nor  that  it 
had  been  given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

With  regard  to  the  occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native 
country,  Harpoeration  J  tells  us  that  the  whole  earth  {Under  the 
being  infefled  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  be- won<AC*$#$. 
ing  confulted,  gave  no  other  anfvver,  than  that  the 
Athenians  (hould  offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other 
nations;  upon  which,  fever al  countries  deputed  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Athens,  among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hy¬ 
perborean.  In  this  journey,  he  renewed  the  alliance 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Delos.  It  appears  that  lie  alfo  went  to  La- 
eedarmon  ;  fince  according  to  fome  writers  ||,  he  there  !|  Paufarias, 
built  a  temple  confl  crated  to  Proferpine  the  Salutary, hb.m.p. 94. 
It  is  afferted,  that  he  was  capable  of  foretelling  earth¬ 
quakes,  driving  away  plagues,  laving  florros  $,  &e.}  Porphyry 
He  wrote  feveral  book*,  as  Suidas  *  informs  us,  viz.*n  V.t«  Pym 
Apollo’s  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans 
The  nuptials  of  the  river  Hebrus  ;  ©s oytnx,  or  the  Ge-tpe 
Deration  of  the  Gods  5  A  colledion  of  oracles,  &c. 

Himeriiis 
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Abaris,  Himerius  the  fophift  applauds  him  for  fpeaklng  pure 
Greek  ;  which  attainment  will  be  no  matter  of  won- 

« _ y  —  i  der  to  fucli  as  eonfuler  the  ancient  intercourfe  there 

was  between  the  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans. - If  the 

Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  (fays  Mr 
*  Account  'Poland  *),  were  the  Hyperboreans  of  Diodorus  f, 

.  then  the  celebrated  Abaris  was  of  that  country;  and 
h'^Pojlb'u-  like  wife  a  druid,  having  been  the  pried:  of  Apollo. 

Suidas,  who  knew  not  the  didinclion  of  the  infular 


Hyperboreans,  makes  him  a  Scythian  ;  as  do  (time 
others,  milled  by  the  fame  vulgar  error  ;  though  Dio* 


tbag 
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Works, 
vol.  i. 

I  D?od  Sic  (^oru<'  ^ias  truly  fixed  his  country  in  an  iflanc,  and  not 
lib.  ii.  iii.  on  the  continent.  Indeed  the  fictions  and  miftakes 
concerning  our  Abaris  are  infinite  :  however,  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that  he  travelled  quite  over  Greece,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  coirverfed  familiarly 
with  Pythagoras,  who  favoured  him  beyond  all  his  dif- 
ciplcs,  bv  inftrufling  him  in  his  doflrines  (efpccially 
his  thoughts  of  nature)  in  a  plainer  and  more  compen¬ 
dious  method  than  he  did  any  other.  This  difliiiclion 
could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  Abaris  The 
Hyperborean,  in  return,  prefented  the  Samian,  as 
though  he  equalled  Apollo  himfelf  in  wifdom,  with 
the  (acred  arrow’,  on  which  the  Greeks  have  fabulouf- 
{Jamblichily  related  %  that  he  fat  aflridc,  and  flew  upon  it, 
Vita  Py -  through  the  air,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  forefts  and 

mountains  ;  in  like  manner  as  our  vulgar  Dill  believe, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Hebrides,  that  wizards  and 
witches  fly  whitherfoever  they  pleafe  on  their  broom- 
flicks.  The  orator  Himerius  above  mentioned,  though 
one  of  thofe  who,  from  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
Hi/perborean ,  feem  to  have  mifiaken  Abaris  for  a  Scy¬ 
thian,  yet  deferibes  his  perfon  accurately,  and  gives 
him  a  very  noble  charafler.  u  They  relate  (fays  he) 
44  that  Abaris  the  fage  was  by  nation  a  Hyperborean, 
44  appeared  a  Grecian  in  fpcech,  and  refembled  a  Scy- 
44  thian  in  his  habit  and  appearance.  He  came  to  A- 
44  thens,  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand,  having  a  quiver 
“  hanging  on  his  (boulders,  his  body  wrapt  up  in  a 
44  plaid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  gilded  belt,  and 
44  wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  his  waifl  down- 
44  ward.”  By  this  it  is  evident  (continues  Mr  'Po¬ 
land)  that  he  was  not  habited  like  the  Scythians,  who 
w’ere  always  covered  with  (kins ;  but  appeared  in  the 
native  garb  of  an  aboriginal  Scot.  As  to  what  re¬ 
lates  to  his  abilities,  Himerius  informs  us,  that  44  lie 
44  w'as  affable  and  plcafant  in  convcrfation,  in  difpatch- 
44  ing  great  affairs  fecret  and  induflrious,  quick-fight- 
44  ed  in  prefent  exigencies,  in  preventing  future  dan- 
44  gers  circumfpeft,  a  fearcher  after  wifdom,  defirous 
44  of  friendfhip,  trufling  little  to  fortune,  and  having 
44  every  thing  trufled  to  him  for  his  prudence.”  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Academy  nor  the  Lycseum  could  have  fur- 
nifhed  a  man  with  fitter  qualities  to  travel  fo  far 
abroad,  and  to  fuch  w’ife  nations,  about  affairs  no  lefs 
arduous  than  important.  And  if  we  further  attentive¬ 
ly  confider  his  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the 
ufe  of  all  thofe  things  which  our  natural  appetites  in- 
ceffantly  crave  ;  joining  the  candour  and  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  with  the  folidity  and  wifdom  of  his  an- 
fwers  ;  all  which  wc  find  fufficiently  attefled  ;  it  mufl 
be  owned  that  the  world  at  that  time  had  few  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Abaris. 

ABAHTICUL ATION,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecics  of 
articulation,  admitting  of  a  mrmifeft  motion  \  called  al- 
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fo  Diartnro/u and  Bearticulatto ,  to  diflinguifli  it  from  AH;t:aL 
that  fort  of  articulation  which  admits  of  a  very  obfeure  -t,j!n 
motion,  and  is  called  Synarthrofis .  Abaflau 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  weighing  pearls,  u— -y— — * 
It  is  one-eighth  lefs  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  the  fon  of  Hy- 
pothoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and 
offered  a  facrifice  to  that  goddefs ;  but  Abas  ridiculing 
the  ceremony,  and  giving  her  opprobrious  language, 
fine  fprinked  him  with  a  certain  mixture  (lie  held  in  her 
cup,  on  which  he  became  a  newt  or  water  lizard. 

Abas,  Schah ,  the  Great,  was  third  fon  of  Coda- 
bendi,  7th  king  of  Perfia  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  father  in  1  585,  at  the  age  of  1  8,  he  found 
the  affairs  of  Perfia  at  a  lowr  ebb,  occa Honed  by  the  con¬ 
quers  of  the  Turks  and  'Tartars.  He  regained  feveral 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  but  death  put  a  Hop 
to  hi^  victories  in  1629,  a^cr  a  rt'>gn  of  44  years.  He 
was  the  greateft  prince  who  had  reigned  in  Perfia  for 
many  ages  ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  Ifpahan  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Perfia.  His  memory  is  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  among  the  Perfians. 

Abas,  Schah ,  his  grandfon,  9th  king  of  Perfia  of 
the  race  of  the  Sophis,  fucceeded  his  father  Sefi  at  1 3 
years  of  age.  He  was  but  18  w  hen  he  made  himfelf  mal- 
ter  of  the  city  of  Candahar,  which  had  furrendercd  in  his 
father’s  reign  to  the  great  Mogul,  and  all  the  province 
about  it ;  and  he  preferved  it  afterwards  againfl  this 
Indian  emperor,  though  he  befieged  it  more  than  once 
w  ith  an  army  of  300,000  men.  He  was  a  very  merci¬ 
ful  prince,  and  openly  protefled  the  Chriflians.  He  had 
formed  a  defign  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
toward  the  north,  and  had  for  that  effefl  levied  a 
powerful  army  ;  but  death  put  a  (lop  to  all  his  great 
defigns,  at  37  years  of  age,  A.  D.  1666. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcassia,  the  northern  diflrift  of 
the  weftern  divifion  of  Georgia  in  Alia,  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Black  fea,  and  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

The  inhabitants  are  poor,  thievifh,  and  treacherous, 
fo  that  there  is  no  trading  with  them  without  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  trade  in  furs,  buck  and  tyger 
(kins,  linen  yarn,  boxw’ood,  and  bees  wax  :  but  their 
principal  traffic  conftfts  in  the  fale  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Turks,  and  to  one  another.  They  are  def- 
titute  of  many  necefiaries  of  life,  and  have  nothing 
among  them  that  can  be  called  a  town  ;  though  we 
find  Anacopia,  Dandar,  and  Czckorni,  mentioned  in 
the  maps.  They  have  the  name  of  Chriflians  ;  but 
have  nothing  left  but  the  name,  any  more  than  the 
Mirigrelians  their  northern  neighbours.  The  men  are 
robuft  and  active,  and  the  women  are  fair  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  on  which  account  the  Turks  have  a  great  value 
for  the  female  (laves  which  they  purchafe  from  among 
them.  Their  cuftoms  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  Mingrelians  ;  which  fee.  E.  Long,  from  390  to 
430.  N.  Lat.  from  430  to  450. 

ABASCUS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  which, 
rifing  from  Mount  Caucafus,  falls  into  the  Euxine,  be¬ 
tween  Pityus  to  the  eafl,  and  Nofis  to  the  wefl. 

ABASITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  trafl  of  Afiatic 
Myfia,  in  which  was  fituated  the  city  of  Ancyra. 

ABASSA,  The  Greater  and  the  Smaller,  tw’o 
diftrifls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucafian  mountains.  1  he 
latter,  according  to  Pallas,  is  inhabited  by  fix  tribes 
who  were  formerly  Chriflians,  but  the  nobles  now  pro- 
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Abafia  fcfs  the  Mahometan  religion.  In  manners,  drefs,  mode 
II.  of  life,  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  language,  they  referable 
Abatis.  £|ie  Circaffians.  They  praflife  agriculture,  but  chiefty 
IJr~*  '  depend  on  pafturage  for  their  fubfiftence.  i  hey  are 
celebrated  for  a  fine  breed  of  large  horfes.  They  are 
frequently  haraffed  and  plundered  by  the  Circadian 
princes. 

ABASSI,  or  Abassis,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Per- 
fia,  equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  tenpence 
halfpenny  fterling.  It  took  its  name  from  Scbali  Ab¬ 
bas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  it  was  (truck. 

ABASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  . the 
Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Toliftobagii,  a 
people  of  Galatia  in  Afia. 

AB  AT  AMENTUM,  in  Law ,  is  an  entry  to  lands 
by  interpofition,  i.  e.  when  a  perfon  dies  feized,  and 
Another  who  has  no  right  enters  before  the  heir. 

To  AB  ATE,  (from  the  French  abattre ,  to  pull 
down,  overthrow,  demolifh,  batter  down,  or  deilroy), 
a  term  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Englith  common  law 
both  in  an  a£tive  and  neutral  fenfe  ;  as,  'To  abate  a 
caltle,  is  to  beat  it  down.  To  abate  a  writ,  is,  by  fome 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A  Granger  aba- 
teth  ;  that  is,  entereth  upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the 
death  of  him  that  laft  poffefied  it,  before  the  heir  takes 
poflefiion,  and  fo  kcepeth  him  out:  wherefore,  as  he 
that  putteth  out  him  in  poffeffion  is  faid  to  diffeize,  fo 
he  that  fteppeth  in  between  the  former  pofllfibr  and  his 
heir  is  faid  to  abate .  In  the  neuter  fignification  thus  ; 
The  writ  of  the  demandant  (hall  abate  ;  that  i*,  ihall 
be  difabled,  fruflrated,  or  overthrown.  The  appeal 
abatetli  by  covin  j  that  is,  the  accufation  is  defeated  by 
deceit. 

Abate,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  performing  any 
downward  motion  properly.  Thus  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
a  bate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  lie  puts  both  his 
hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  ubferves  the  fame 
exaflnefs  in  all  the  times. 

AB ATELMENT,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  for 
a  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  who  will  not  (land  to  their  bargains, 
or  refufc  to  pay  their  debt*.  It  is  a  fentence  of  the 
French  conful,  which  muft  be  taken  off  before  they  can 
fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  deht*. 

ABATEMENT,  in  Heraldry ,  an  accidental  figure 
fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  coats  of  arms,  in  order 
to  denote  fome  dishonourable  demeanour  or  (lain,  where¬ 
by  the  dignity  of  coat  armour  was  rendered  of  lefs  ef- 
teem.  See  Heraldry. 

Abatement,  in  Law.  See  To  Abate. 

Abatement,  in  the  cuffoms,  an  allowance  made 
upon  the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged 
ss  determined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon 
oath,  and  afeertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor 
and  land  waiter. 

A  BAITS,  an  ancient  term  for  an  officer  of  the 
11  allies. 

Abatis,  or  Abattis,  in  military  affairs,  a  kind 
of  retrenchment  made  of  felled  trees.  In  fudden  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  trees  are  merely  laid  length  wife  befide 
each  other,  with  the  branches  pointed  outwards  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  while  the  trunks 
lerve  as  a  bread  work  to  the  defendants.  When  the 
abatis  is  employed  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs  or  entrance, 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  dripped  of  their  leaves  and 


pointed,  the  trunks  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the  Abati-j 
branches  interwoven  with  each  other.  H 

ABATON,  a  building  at  Rhodes,  crefted  as  a  a"?1 
fence  to  the  trophy  of  Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicarnaf- 
fus,  Coos,  &c.  raifed  in  memory  of  her  vidtory  over 
the  Rhodians  *,  or  rather  to  conceal  the  difgrace  of  the 
Rhodians  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  for  to  efface  or 
deftroy  the  trophy  was  with  them  a  point  of  religion. 

ABATOR,  ill  Law,  a  term  applied  to  a  perfon  who 
enters  to  a  houfe  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  the  lafl 
poffeffor,  before  the  true  heir. 

ABATOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
lake  Moeris,  formerly  famous  for  its  papyrus.  It  was 
the  burial  place  of  Ofiris. 

ABAUZIT,  Firmin,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Ufez,  in  Languedoc,  in  November  1679.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  perfecution 
to  which  the  Proteftants  of  France  were  expofed,  young 
Abauzit’s  mother,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  not  without 
difficulty,  efcapcd  with  her  fon  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  fecure  from  danger,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit, 
of  education.  From  his  10th  to  his  19th  year,  his  time 
was  wholly  devoted  to  literature  ;  and  having  made 
great  progrefs  in  language*,  he  ftudied  mathematics, 
phyfics,  and  theology.  In  the  year  1698,  he  travelled 
into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  Bayle,  with  Bafnage  and  Jurieu.  Thence  he 
paffed  over  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  merit.  For  this  philofopher  afterwards  fent  him  his 
Commercium  Epjlolicurn,  accompanied  with  a  very  ho¬ 
nourable  teffimony.  “  You  are  well  worthy,  fays 
Newton,  to  judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me.”  The 
reputation  of  Abauzit  reached  the  years  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  encouraged  him  by  a  very  handfome  offer' 
to  fettle  in  England  ;  which  he  declined,  and  returned 
to  Geneva.  In  1715  he  entered  into  the  focicty  form¬ 
ed  for.  the  purpofc  of  tranfiating  the  New  Te  ft  ament 
into  the  French  language,  and  contributed  valuable 
aftiftance  to  this  work.  The  chair  of  philofophy  in  the 
uoiverfity  was  offered  to  him  by  that  body  in  1723, 
which  he  refufed  on  account  of  his  health  and  diffidence 
of  hi*  talents.  Butin  1727  he  accepted  of  the  office 
of  librarian  to-  the  city,  the  duties  of  which  were  nei¬ 
ther  burdenfome,  nor  fubje&cd  him  to  any  particular 
reftraint. 

Abauzit,  who  was  deeply  converfant  in  phyfical  and 
mathematical  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  who  em¬ 
braced  the  grand  truths  which  the  fublimc  difeoveries 
of  Newton  exhibited  to  the  world.  He  defended  the. 
doclrines  of  that  philofopher  againft  Father  Callely 
and  difeovered  an  error  in  the  Priticijna,  which  was 
corre£led  by  Newton  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  work.. 

He  was  a  perfeft  mafter  of  many  languages  ;  he  un- 
derftood  hiftory  fo  exadtly,  that  he  remembered  the 
names  of  the  principal  chara£lers  and  the  dates  of  tiro 
events  *,  his  knowledge  of  phyfics  was  deep  and  extern- . 
five,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  medals  and  an¬ 
cient  manuferipts.  The  different  fciences  which  he 
had  ftmlied,  were  fo  well  digefted  and  arranged  in  his 
retentive  mind,  that  he  could  at  once  bring  together 
all  that  he  ever  knew  on  any  fubjedL  A  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  this  occurred  in  a  converfation  with 

Rouffeau. 
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Abauzit  Kouffeau  on  the  mafic  of  the  ancients,  while  the  latter 
Abba  was  employed  in  compiling  his  Dictionary  of  Mufic. 
u,  *  «  He  had  been  at  great  pains  in  giving  an  accurate  account 
of  ancient  mufic.  But  how  much  was  he  furpriftd  to 
find  that  Abauzit  could  give  him  a  full  and  clear  hif- 
tory  of  all  that  lie  had  with  much  labour  collected  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  when  he  was  informed  that  30  years 
liad  elapfed  fincc  his  inquiries  led  him  to  confider  that 
fubjeft.  It  was  probably  in  confcquence  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  that  Rouffeau  addreffed  to  Abauzit  one  of  the 
fineft  panegyrics  which  he  ever  wrote. 

A  very  fine  compliment  is  faid  to  have  been  paid  to 
Abauzit  by  Voltaire.  A  ftranger  having  addreffed 
the  poet  in  a  flattering  manner,  by  faying  he  had  come 
to  Geneva  to  fee  a  great  man,  Voltaire  aiked  him, 
whether  he  had  feen  Abauzit.? 

This  excellent  man  having  enjoyed  that  otiuni  cum 
Jignitate,  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  eagerly  fought  af¬ 
ter,  but  rarely  obtained,  having  thus  lived  univerfally 
refpe&ed  to  the  great  age  of  87  years,  died  in  the 
year  1767,  lamented  by  the  republic,  and  regretted  by 
the  learned. 

Abauzit  was  a  fincere  Chriflian ;  his  piety  was  pure 
and  unaffected  ;  his  benevolence  was  extenfive.  Li¬ 
teral  in  his  opinions,  he  was  indulgent  and  forbearing 
to  thofe  whofe  fentiments  and  opinions  were  different 
from  his  own.  Simple  and  eafy  in  his  manners,  every 
thing  about  him,  his  houfe,  his  perfon,  and  his  way  of 
life,  difeovered  a  ftrong  averfion  to  fliow  and  luxury* 
-He  carefully  avoided  the  officious  ohfervances  of-ce- 
'lemony,  and  anxioufly  withdrew  from  the  fulfome  praife 
of  flattery.  His  converfation,  free  from  pedantry  and 
oftentation,  inftru&ive  and  entertaining,  was  always 
heard  with  eagernefs,  and  liftened  to  with  attention. 

The  writings  which  Abauzit  left  behind  him  are 
chiefly  on  religious  fubjeas.  He  wrote  an  “  Effav  on 
the  Apocalypfe,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fliow, 
that  the  prediaions  in  that  book  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  deflruaion  of  .Terufalem.  This  work  was  tranflated 
into  Englifn  ;  to  which  a  refutation  was  added,  which 
fatisfied^Abauzit  fo  much  that  he  was  miffaken  in  his 
views,  that  he  ordered  an  edition  then  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Holland  .to  be  flopped.  His  other  works 
are,  “  Refleaiuns  on  the  Eucharift  ;  On  Idolatry  ; 
On  the  My  ft  cries  of  Religion;  Paraphrafes  and  Ex¬ 
planations  offundry  parts  of  Scripture  ;  Several  Criti¬ 
cal  and  Antiquarian  Pieces;  and  various  Letters.” 

ABAVO,in£<3/tf7/y,  a  fynonyme  of  the  Adansonia. 

ABB,  a  term  among  clothiers  applied  to  the  yarn 
of  a  weaver’s  warp.  They  fay  alfo  Abb-wool  in  the 

fame  fenfe.  . 

ABBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  ot  Atrica 

Propria,  near  Carthage. 

Abba,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  liter- 
.rally  fignifies  a  father;  and  figuratively,  a  fupenor, 
reputed  as  a  father  in  refpeft  of  age,  dignity,  or  .af- 
feftion.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  as  a  title  given  to  the 
biffiops.  The  bifliops  themfelves  beftow  the  title  of  Abba 
more  eminently  on  the  biffiop  of  Alexandria  ;  which 
occafioned  the  people  to  give  him  the  title  of  Baba, 
or  Papa,  that  is  Grandfather ;  a  title  which  he  bore 
before  the  biffiop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jewiffi  title  of  ho¬ 
nour  given  to  certain  rabbins  .called  Tanmtes:  and  it 
h  nifo  particularly  ufed,  by  feme  writers  of  the  middle 
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age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called  Abba 
abbot.  || 

ABBi\DIE,  James,  an  eminent  Proteftant  divine, Akbaifides; 
born  at  Nay  in  Bern  in  1654;  educated  there  un-  r^r~*~~n 
der  the  famous  John  la  Placette,  and  afterwards  at  the 
univerfity  of  Sedan.  From  whence  he  went  into  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  was  minifter  in  the  French 
church  of  Berlin.  He  left  that  place  in  1690  ;  came 
into  England  ;  was  fome  lime  minifter  in  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London  ;  and  was  made  dean  of 
Killalo  in  Ireland.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  King  William,  as  appears  in  his  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  affafli- 
nation-plot.  He  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  he 
improved  by  true  and  ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  moft 
zealous  defender  of  the  primitive  dodlrine  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  as  appears  by  his  writings  ;  and  that  ftrong 
nervous  eloquence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable, 
enabled  him  to  enforce  the  do&rines  of  his  profeflion 
from  the  pulpit  with  great  fpirit  and  energy.  He  pof- 
feffed  uncommon  powers  of  memory.  It  is  faid  that 
he  com  poled  his  works  without  committing  any  part 
to  writing,  till  they  were  -wanted  for  the  prefs.  He 
tlied  in  London  in  1727,  after  his  return  from  a  tour 
in  Holland.  He  publifhed  feveral  "works  in  French 
that  were  much  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

A  Treatifc  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  religion  : 

The  Art  of  Knowing  one’s  Self;  A  Defence  of  the 
Eritifli  Nation  ;  the  Deity  of  Jefus  Chrift  efTential  to 
the  Chriflian  Religion  ;  The  Hiftory  of  the  laft  Con¬ 
spiracy  in  England,  written  by  order  of  King  William 
III.  ;  and  The  Triumph  of  Providence  and  Religion, 
or  the  opening  the  Seven  Seals  by  the  Son  of  God. 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalmotalleb,  and  Mahomet’s 
uncle,  oppofed  his  nephew  -with  all  his  power,  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  an  impoilor  and 'traitor  to  his  country  ;  but 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  overcome  and 
made  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Beder  in  623,  a  great 
ranfom  being  demanded  for  him,  he  reprefented  to  Ma¬ 
homet,  that  his  paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  beggary, 
which  would  bring  diffionour  on  the  family.  Mahomet, 
who  knew  that  he  had  concealed  large  fums  of  money, 
faid  to  him,  u  Where  are  the  purfes  of  gold  that  you 
gave  your  mother  to  keep  when  you  left  Mecca  ?  Ab¬ 
bas,  who  thought  this  tranfa&ion  fecret,  was  much  fur- 
prifed,  and  conceiving  that  his  nephew  was  really  a  pro¬ 
phet,  embraced  his  religion.  He  became  one  of  his 
principal  captains  ;  and  faved  his  life  when  in  imminent 
danger  at  the  battle  of  Flonain,  againft  the  Thakefites, 
foon  after  the  redu<51ion  of  Mecca.  But  befides  being  a 
great  commander,  Abbas  was  one  of  the  firft  doctors  of 
Iflamifm,  the  whole  of  whofe  fcience  confifted  in  being 
able  to  repeat  and  explain  the  Koran,  and  to  prefer ve 
in  their  memory  certain  apocryphal  hiftories.  He  19 
faid  to  have  read  lectures  on  every  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  as  his  nephew  pretended  to  receive  them  from 
heaven.  He  died  in  652,  and  his  memory  is  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  among  the  Muffulmans  to  this 
day. 

Abnl-ABBAS ,  fumamed  Sajffah,  one  of  his  grandfons, 
was  proclaimed  caliph  a  century  after  his  death  ;  and 
in  him  began  the  dynafty  of  the 

ABBASSIDES,  who  poffeffed  the  caliphat  for  524 
years.  There  were  37  caliphs  of  this  race  who  fuc- 
ceeded  one  another  without  interruption. 
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ABBE',  in  a  monaflic  fenfe,  the  fame  with  AfeBOT. 

Abbe',  in  a  modern  fenfe,  the  denomination  of  a 
.  elafs  of  perfons  which  has  been  popular  in  France, 
They  were  not  in  orders;  but  having  received  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  tonfure,  were  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  in  the  church.  The  drefs  of  abb£s  was  that  of 
academies  or  profefled  fcholats.  In  colleges  they  were 
the  inftru£tors  of  youth,  and  were  employed  as  tutors 
in  private  families.  Many  of  them  have  rifen  to  a  di¬ 
rt  inguifhed  rank  in  the  date,  while  others  have  been 
no  lefs  eminent  in  feience  and  literature. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of 
nuns.  The  nbbefs  has  the  fame  rights  and  authority 
over  her  nuns  that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their 
monks.  The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow  her  to  perform 
the  fpiritual  fun6tions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  with 
which  the  abbot  is  ufually  inverted  ;  but  there  are  in- 
rtances  of  fome  abbertes  who  have  a  right,  or  rather  a 
privilege,  to  com  million  a  priert  to  act  for  them.  They 
have  even  a  kind  of  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  as  well  as 
fome  abbots  who  are  exempted  from  the  vilitation  of 
their  diocefans. 

Martene,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
obferves,  that  fome  abbertes  have  formerly  conferted 
their  nuns.  But  he  adds,  that  their  exceflive  curiofity 
carried  them  fuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  necertity 
of  checking  it.  However,  St  Bart!,  in  his  Rule,  allows 
the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the  prieft  at  the  confeffion 
of  her  nuns. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  conrtderable  city  of  France  in 
Picardy,  and  the  capital  of  Ponthieu.  The  river  Somme 
•divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  has  a  collegiate  church 
and  twelve  parilh  churches,  the  moll  conrtderable  of 
which  are  St  George’s  and  St  Giles’s;  bertdes  a  great 
number  of  monarteries  and  nunneries,  a  bailiwick,  and 
a  pretidial  court.  It  is  a  fortified  town  ;  tlfe  walls  are 
Hanked  with  baftions,  and  furrounded  by  large  ditches. 
It  was  never  taken  :  from  which  circumftance  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  Maiden  ToiOn  ;  and  hence  too  its 
motto,  Semper f delis.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
amounts  to  36,000.  The  fituation  in  the  midft  of  a 
fertile  valley  is  pleafant  and  healthy.  It  is  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufadtory  eftablilked  In  1665  under  the 
aufpiees  of  Colbert.  The  fluffs  manufadtured  here  are 
faid  to  equal  in  fabric  and  quality  the  finert  in  Europe. 
There  is  alfo  a  manufadtory  of  fire  arms,  and  a  confi- 
derable  trade  in  grain,  lint,  and  hemp.  It  is  about  15 
miles  eaft  of  the  Bfitifli  channel,  and  {hips  may  come 
from  thence  by  the  river  Somme  to  the  middle  of  the 
town.  E.  Long.  2.  6.  N.  Lat.  50.  7. 

ABBEY,  a  monad ery,  or  religious  houfe,  governed 
by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbefs . 

Abbeys  differ  only  from  priories,  that  the  former  are 
under  the  diredtion  of  an  abbot,  and  the  others  of  a 
prior  ;  for  abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual) 
are  much  the  fame  thing,  differing  in  little  but  the  name. 

Fauchet  obferves,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
monarchy,  dukes  and  counts  were  called  abbots ,  and 
duchies  and  counties  abbeys .  Even  fome  of  their  kings 
are  mentioned  in  hiftory  under  the  title  of  abbots.  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  Louis  VI.  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Are  called  abbots  of  the  thonafiery  of  Si  Aignan .  The 
dukes  of  Aquitain  were  called  abbots  of  the  monafery 
of  St  Hilary  at  Poittiers  ;  and  the  earls  of  Aniou,  of 
St  Aubin,  &c. 
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Monarteries  were  at  firfl  cflablifhed  as  religious 
houfes*  to  which  perfons  retired  from  the  buftle  of  the 
world  to  fpend  their  time  in  folitude  and  devotion.  But 
they  foon  degenerated  from  their  original  inflitution, 
and  obtained  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches. 
They  prevailed  greatly  in  Britain  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  England  ;  and  as  they  increafed 
in  riches,  fo  the  Hate  became  poor  :  for  the  land  • 
which  thefe  regulars  poflefled  were  in  moriua  tnanu , 
i.  e.  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who  gave  them. 
This  inconvenience  gave  rife  to  the  rtatutes  againft  gifts 
in  mortmains ,  which  prohibited  donations  to  thefe  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  ;  and  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  that  feveral 
lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a  claufe  in  their  grant, 
that  the  donor  might  give  or  fell  his  land  to  whom  he 
would,  ( exceptis  viris  religiofs  et  Judceis)  excepting 
monks  and  Jews. 

Thefe  places  were  wholly  aboliihed  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  Henry  VIII.  having 
rtril  appointed  virttors  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  which  were  found  in  fome  places 
to  be  extremely  irregular,  the  abbots,  perceiving  their 
diffolution  unavoidable,  were  induced  to  refign  theit 
houfes  to  the  king,  who  by  that  means  became  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  abbey  lands :  thefe  were  afterwards  grant¬ 
ed  to  different  perfons,  whofe  defeendants  enjoy  them 
at  this  day  :  they  were  then  valued  at  2,853,0001.  per 
annum,  an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days. 

Though  the  fupprcflion  of  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
rtdered  in  a  political  light  only,  was  a  great  national 
benefit,  it  murt  be  owned,  that,  at  the  time  they  flou- 
rifhed,  they  were  not  entirely  ufelefs.  Abbeys  or  rao- 
nafteries  were  then  the  report  tories,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
minaries,  of  learning  ;  many  valuable  books  and  nation¬ 
al  records,  as  well  as  private  hirtory,  having  been  pre- 
ferved  in  their  libraries,  the  only  places  in  which  they 
could  have  been  fafely  lodged  in  thofe  turbulent  times. 
Many  of  thofe,  which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  were  dertroyed  with  more  than  Gothic  barbarity 
at  the  diflblution  of  the  abbeys.  Thefe  ravages  are  pa¬ 
thetically  lamented  by  John  Bale,  in  his  declaration  up¬ 
on  Leland’s  Journal  1549.  “  Covetoufnefs,”  fays  he, 

“  was  at  that  time  fo  bufy  about  private  commodity, 
that  public  wealth,  in  that  moft  neceffary  and  of  re- 
fpect,  was  not  anywhere  regarded.  A  number  of 
them  which  purchafed  thefe  fuperrtitious  manfions,  re- 
ferved  of  the  library  books,  fome  to  ferVe  their  jakes, 
fome  to  fcour  the  candleftieks,  and  fome  to  rub  their 
boots  ;  fome  they  fold  to  the  grocer  and  foapfeller  ; 
and  fome  they  fent  over  fea  to  the  bookbinders,  not 
in  fmall  numbers,  but  in  whole  (hips  full  ;  yea,  the 
univerrtties  of  this  realm  are  not  clear  of  fo  detellable 
a  fadt.  I  know  a  merchant  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  40s.  price  ;  a  fhame  it  is  to 
be  fpoken  !  This  Huff  hath  lie  occupied  inrtead  of  gray 
paper,  by  the  fpace  of  more  than  thefe  ten  years,  and 
yet  he  hath  (lore  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come. 
I  fliall  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heavi- 
neft,  that  neither  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  nor  yet  the  Englifli  people  under  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  had  ever  fuch  damage  of  their  learned 
monuments  as  we  have  feen  in  our  time.” 

In  thefe  days  every  abbey  had  at  leart  one  perfon 
whofe  office  it  was  to  inrtrudt  youth  ;  and  the  hirtori- 
ans  of  this  country  are  chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks 
B  for 
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Abbey  for  the  knowledge  they  have  of  former  national  events. 
Abbot  lioufes  alfo  the  arts  of  painting,  arehitedlure, 

-  ‘  and  printing,  were  cultivated.  They  were  hofpitals 

for  the  lick  and  poor,  and  afforded  entertainment  to 
travellers  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  inns.  In  them 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  heirs  to  their  foun¬ 
ders  could  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  ancient  and 
faithful  fervants,  by  procuring  them  corodies,  or  Hated 
allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  They  were 
like  wife  an  afylum  for  aged  and  indigent  perfons  of 
good  family.  The  neighbouring  places  were  alfo 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fairs  procured  for  them,  and 
by  their  exemption  from  foreit  laws;  add  to  which, 
that  the  monadic  e Hates  were  generally  let  at  very  eafy 
rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals  included. 

ABBEYBOYLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kofeommon,  and  province  of  Connaught.  W.  Long. 
8.  32.  N.  Lat.  56.  54.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  old  ab¬ 
bey. 


ABBEYHOLM,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  called 
from  an  abbey  built  there  by  David  king  of  Scots.  It 
Hands  on  an  arm  of  the  fea.  W.  Long.  2.  38.  N.  Lat. 
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ABBOT,  or  Abb  at,  the  fuperior  of  a  monaHery 
of  monks  creeled  into  an  abbey  or  priory. 

The  name  Abbot  is  originally  Hebrew,  where  it  fig- 
nifies  father.  'The  Jews  call  father ,  in  their  language, 
Ah ;  whence  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  formed  Abba; 
thence  the  Greeks  Aboac;,  which  the  Latins  retained  ; 
and  hence  our  Abbot ,  the  French  Abbe,  &c.  St 
Mark  and  St  Paul  uft  the  Syriac  Abba  in  their  Greek, 
by  reafon  it  was  then  commonly  known  in  the  fyna- 
gogues  and  the  primitive  affemblics  of  the  ChriHians  ; 
adding  to  it,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  word  fa¬ 
ther,  All*  0  Trctrr, *,  u  Abba,  father  q.  d.  Abba, 
that  is  to  fay,  Father.  But  the  name  Ab,  or  Abba, 
which  at  firR  was  a  term  of  tendernefs  and  affe£lion  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a  title  of 
dignity  and  honour  :  The  Jew i ill  doctors  afFeflcd  it  ; 
and  one  of  their  mod  ancient  books,  containing  the 
hayings  or  apophthegms  of  clivers  of  them,  is  entitled 
Pirke  Abboth  or  Avotli  *,  i.  e.  Chapters  of  the  Fathers. 
It  was  in  allufion  to  this  afFc&ation,  that  Jefus  ChriH 
forbade  his  difeiplos  to  call  any  man  their  father  on 
earth  ;  which  word  St  Jerome  turns  againR  the  fupe- 
riors  of  1  he  monaHeries  of  his  time,  for  affuming  the 
title  of  Abbots ,  or  Fathers. 

The  name  Abbot ,  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  infti- 
tution  of  monks  itfelf.  The  governors  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  monaHeries  affumed  indifferently  the  titles  Abbots, 
*  SeeMo«£and  Archimandrites  *.  They  were  really  diHinguifhed 
and  Archi-  from  the  clergy  ;  though  frequently  confounded  with 
nandrite.  them,  becaufe  a  degree  above  laymen. 

In  ihofe  early  days,  the  abbots  were  fubje<5t  to  the 
bifhops  and  the  ordinary  paffors.  Their  monaHeries 
being  remote  from  cities,  built  in  the  fartheH  folitudes, 
thev  had  no  fhare  in  ecclefiaflical  affairs.  They  went 
on  Sundays  to  the  parilh  church  with  the  reH  of  the 
people  ;  or,  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  prieH  was  fent 
them  to  adminifter  the  facraments  ;  till  at  length  they 
were  allowed  to  have  prieHs  of  their  own  body.  The 
abbot  or  archimandrite  himfelf  was  ufually  the  prieH  : 
but  his  function  extended  110  farther  than  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  a  Hi  Ha  nee  of  his  monaHery  ;  and  he  remained  Hill 
in  obedience  to  the.  biHiop.  There  being  among  the 
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abbots  feveral  perfons  of  learning,  they  made  a  vigo¬ 
rous  oppofition  to  the  riling  herelies  of  tliofe  times  ; 
which  fird  occafioned  the  biihops  to  call  them  out  of 
their  deferts,  and  fix  them  about  the  fubnrbs  of  cities, 
and  at  length  in  the  cities  themfclves ;  from  which  era 
their  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  Then  the  abbots 
threw  off  their  former  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  affumed 
the  rank  of  prelates,  afpired  at  being  independent  of 
the  bifhops,  and  grafped  at  fo  much  power,  that  feverc 
laws  were  made  againR  them  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
doti.  Many  of  them,  however,  carried  the  point  of 
independency,  obtained  the  appellation  of  /ord,  and 
were  diHinguifhed  by  other  badges  of  the  epifeopate, 
particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  diRinflions  between  the  abbots. 
Thofe  were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were  privileged 
to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercifc  epifcopal  authority 
within  their  refpe&ivc  precin&s,  being  exempted  from 
the  jurifdicffion  of  the  biHiop.  Others  were  called  cro - 
fered  abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crofier  or  paRoral 
Raff.  Others  were  Hyled  ecumenical  or  univerfal  ab¬ 
bots,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of  ConRantinople  : 
while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots,  from  their 
fuperiority  over  all  other  abbots.  In  Britain,  the 
mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament  ;  and  called 
abbots-fovercign,  and  abbots-general,  to  diHinguifli 
them  from  the  other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  lords- 
abbots,  fo  there  were  alfo  lords-priors,  who  had  ex¬ 
empt  jurifdi&ion,  and  were  like  wife  lords  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Some  reckon  26  of  thefe  lords  abbots  and 
priors  who  fat  in  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
that  there  were  27  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  priors. 
In  the  parliament  20  Rich.  II.  there  were  but  25  ab¬ 
bots  and  two  priors:  but  in  the  fummons  to  parliament 
anno  4  Ed.  III.  more  are  named. 

In  Homan  Catholic  countries,  the  principal  diRinc- 
tions  obferved  between  abbots  are  thofe  of  regular  and 
commendatory .  The  former  take  the  vow  and  wear 
the  habit  of  their  order  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  fecu- 
lars  who  have  received  tonfure,  but  are  obliged  by 
their  bulls  to  take  orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Anciently  the  ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  con- 
fiRed  in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculus , 
or  cowl  ;  putting  the  paRoral  Raff  into  his  hand,  and 
the  flioes  called  pedales  on  his  feet  :  but  at  prefent,  it 
is  only  a  fimple  benedi&ion,  improperly  called,  by  fome, 
confecration. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  others  befide  the  fu- 
periors  of  monaHeries  :  thus  bifhops  wThofe  fees  were 
formerly  abbeys,  are  called  abbots.  Among  the  Ge- 
noefe,  the  chief  magiRratc  of  the  republic  formerly 
bore  the  title  of  abbot  of  the  people.  It  was  like- 
wife  ufual,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  feveral 
lords  to  affume  the  title  of  count-abbots,  abba-covutes  ; 
becaufe  the  fuperintendency  of  certain  abbeys  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

Abbot,  George,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  Oiftober  29.  1562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Maurice  Abbot  a  cloth-w’orker.  He 
Hudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  chofen  principal 
of  Univerfity  college.  In  1599,  he  was  inRalled  dean 
of  WineheRer  :  the  year  following,  lie  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  a  fecond 
time  in  1603.  In  1604,  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
now  in  ufe  was  begun  by  the  direftion  of  King  James  4 
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Abbot,  and  Dr  Abbot  was  the  fccond  of  eight  divines  of  Ox- 
" — ford,  to  whom  the  care  of  transiting  the  whole  New 
Teftament  (excepting  the  Epillles)  was  committed. 
The  year  following,  he  was  a  third  time  vice-chancel¬ 
lor.  In  1608,  he  went  to  Scotland  with  George 
Hume  earl  of  Dunbar,  to  a 01(1  in  eltablilhing  an  union 
between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  England  •,  and 
in  this  bufinefs  he  conduced  himftlf  with  fo  much  ad- 
drefs  and  prudence,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
liis  future  preferment.  King  Janies  ever  after  paid 
great  deference  to  his  advice  and  counfel ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Overton  bithop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  he  named  Dr  Abbot  for  his  fucceflnr,  who 
was  accordingly  confiituted  bifhop  of  thofe  two  united 
fees  in  December  16^9.  About  a  month  afterwards 
he  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fe- 
cond  of  November  following  was  raifed  to  the  archie* 
pifcopal  fee. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  his  extravagant 
adulation  of  liis  royal  matter,  in  which  lie  went  as  far 
as  any  other  court-chaplain  could  do,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  rapid  preferment.  In  the  preface  to  a 
pamphlet  which  he  publiflied,  the  following  fpecimen 
of  ridiculous  flattery  occurs  :  Speaking  of  the  king,  he 
fays,  “  wliofe  life  hath  been  fo  immaculate  and  un- 
fpotted,  &c.  that  even  malice  itfelf,  which  leaves  no¬ 
thing  unfearched,  could  never  find  true  blemidi  in  it, 
nor  calf  probable  afperfion  on  it. — Zealous  as  a  Da¬ 
vid  ;  learned  and  w’ife,  the  Solornon  of  our  age  ;  reli¬ 
gious  as  .Tofias  *,  careful  of  fpreading  Chrift’s  faith  as 
Conilantine  the  Great  ;  j nil  as  Mofes  ;  undefiled  in 
all  his  ways  as  a  Jehodiaphat  and  Hezekiah  ;  full  of 
clemency  as  another  Theodofius.” — If  Mr  Walpole 
had  feen  this  palfage,  he  certainly  would  nut  have  faid, 
that  u  boned  Abbot  could  not  flatter.” 

His  great  zeal  for  the  Protedant  religion  made  him 
a  drenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Ele6lor 
Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  concluded  and  folemnized  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1612,  the  archbidiop  performing  the  ceremony 
on  a  dage  ere&ed  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  tin*  follow¬ 
ing  year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  between 
the  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Robert  earl  of  EfTex  ;  which  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  greated  blcmifhes  of  King  James’s 
reign.  The  part  which  the  archbidiop  took  in  the  bu¬ 
finefs,  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity.  It  was  referred 
by  the  king  to  a  court  of  delegates,  whofe  opinion  the 
king  and  court  widied  and  expelled  to  be  favourable 
to  the  divorce.  But  the  archbidiop,  unawed  by  royal 
authority,  with  inflexible  firmnefs  redded  it,  and  pub- 
lifhed  his  reafons  for  perfiding  in  his  opinion,  to  which 
the  king,  disappointed  in  his  views,  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
ply  :  Sentence  was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In 
1618,  the  king  publidied  a  declaration,  which  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  permitting  fports  and 
padimes  on  the  Lord’s  dav  :  this  gave  great  uneadnefs 
to  the  archbidiop  ;  who,  happening  to  be  at  Croydon 
on  the  day  it  was  ordered  to  be  read,  bad  the  courage 
to  forbid  it. 

Being  now  in  a  declining  date  of  health,  the  arc  h¬ 
bidiop  ufijd  in  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hampfhirt*  for  the 
fake  of  recreation  ;  and  being  invited  by  Lord  Zoueh 
to  hunt  in  his  park  at  Braamll,  he  met  there  with  the 
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greated  misfortune  that  ever  befel  him  ;  for  he  acci-  Abbot, 
dentally  killed  the  game-keeper  by  an  arrow  from  a  w  W 
crofs-bow  which  he  (licit  at  one  of  the  deer.  1  his  fa¬ 
tal  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy  •,  and 
he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  fail  on  iueiday, 
the  day  on  which  it  happened  ;  and  he  fettled  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  20I.  on  the  widow  *.  Advantage  was  taken  *  Fuller  3 
of  this  misfortune,  to  leflen  him  in  the  king’s  favour  ; 
but  hi*  majeily  faid,  “  An  angel  might  have  mifear  S7. 

ried  in  this  fort.”  His  enemies  alleging  that  he  had 
incurred  an  irregularity,  and  was  thereby  incapacitated 
for  performing  the  offices  of  a  primate  ;  the  king  di¬ 
rected  a  commidion  to  ten  perfons  to  inquire  into  this 
matter. 

The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfaCtory  to  his 
Grace’s  enemies  ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  mur¬ 
der  was  involuntary,  he  had  not  forfeited  his  arehi- 
epifcopal  character.  The  archbidiop  after  this  feldom 
a  (Tilled  at  the  council,  being  chiefly  hindered  by  liis 
infirmities  •,  but  in  the  king’s  lad  illnefs  lie  was  It nt 
for,  and  conllantly  attended  till  his  Majedy  expired 
on  the  27th  of  March  1622.  He  performed  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I.  though 
very  infirm  and  diftrtd'ed  with  the  gout.  He  was  ne¬ 
ver  greatly  in  t hi-  king’s  favour  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  being  In')  declared  enemy,  watched  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  ttif- 
pleafure.  This  he  at  lad  accompli  (lied,  upon  the  arch- 
bidiop’s  refufing  to  licenfc  a  fermon,  nrecched  by  Dr 
Sibthorpe  to  judify  a  loan  which  the  king  had  de¬ 
manded,  and  pregnant  with  principles  which  tended 
to  overthrow  the  conditution.  The  archbidiop  was 
immediately  after  fufpended  from  all  his  fun&inns  as 
primate;  and  they  wire  cxercifcd  by  certain  bidiops 
commiffioned  by  the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  arcli- 
bifhop’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  his  fucccfibr,  was  one  : 
while  the  only  caufe  afiigned  for  this  procedure  was, 

That  the  archbifhop  could  not  at  that  time  ptrfonally 
attend  thofe  ferviccs  which  w’ere  otherwife  proper  for 
his  cognizance  and  direction.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  this  fituation  ;  for  a  parliament  being 
abfolutcly  neceffary,  his  Grace  was  fent  for,  and  refto- 
red  to  his  authority  and  jurifdi£lion.  But  not  proving 
friendly  to  certain  rigorous  meafures  adopted  by  the 
prevailing  church  party,  headed  by  Laud,  whofe  pow’er 
and  intcred  at  court  were  now  very  confide rable,  liis 
prvfence  became  unwelcome  there;  fo  that,  upon  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 

Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  him,  as  dean  of  the 
chapel.  The  archbidiop  being  worn  out  with  cares 
and  infirmities,  died  at  Croydon,  the  5th  of  Angufl 
1 633,  aged  71  years;  and  was  buried  at  Guildford, 
the  place  of  liis  nativity,  w  here  lie  had  endowed  an  liof- 
pital  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  300I.  per  annum. 

A  dately  monument  was  ere  died  over  the  grave,  with 
liis  effigy  in  his  robes. 

He  proved  himfelf,  in  mod  circumdar.ccs  of  his  life*, 
to  be  a  man  of  great  rat  deration  to  all  parties  ;  and 
was  defirous  that  the  clergy  (hould  gain  the  r<  fpt  61  of 
the  laity  by  the  fandtity  and  purity  of  their  manr.tr*, 
rather  than  claim  it  as  due  to  their  funfrion.  His  opi¬ 
nion*  and  principles,  however,  have  drawn  upon  him 
many  ft  v ere  refit  dlion*;  particularly,  from  the  carl  of 
Clarendon.  But  Dr  Wei  wood  has  done  more  jufiicef  Memnirs , 
to  his  merit  and  abilities  -f-.  He  wrote  feveral  tradls  "'A1'00* 
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upi  various  lubje&s  ;  and,  as  alre  ady  mentioned,  tianf- 
lated  part  of  the  New  Tcflament,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  in  1611. 

j  1  here  was  another  writer  of  the  fame  name,  who 
ftourilhed  foniewhat  later.  This  George  Abbot  wrote 
A  Paraphrafe  on  Job ,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sabbath ,  and 
A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pft/rns. 

Abbot,  Robert ,  cider  brother  to  the  former,  was 
born  at  Guildford  in  1560,  and  completed  his  iludies 
at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1582,  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  foon  became  a  celebrated 
preacher*,  and  to  this  talent  he  chieffy  owed  his  pre¬ 
ferment.  Upon  the  hrft  fermon  at  \\  orcciler,  he  was 
thofen  leClurer  in  that  city,  and  foon  after  reftor  of 
All-faints  in  the  fame  place.  John  Stanhope,  Efq. 
happening  to  hear  him  ])reach  at  Paul’s-crols,  was  fo 
plea  fed  with  him,  that  he  immediately  prefen  ted  him 
to  the  rich  living  0f  Bingham  in  Nottinghamlhire. 
Li  1597,  he  took  his  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity  : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  King  James’s  reign,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majetty  ;  who  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  writer,  that  he  ordered  the 
do&or’s  book  De  Antichrifto  to  be  printed,  with  his 
own  commentary  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypfe.  In 
1609,  he  was  defied  matter  of  Baliol  college;  which 
Iruft  he  dilcharged  with  the  utmott  care  and  aftiduity, 
by  his  frequent  le&ures  to  the  feholars,  by  his  conti¬ 
nual  pre fence  at  public  exercifes,  and  by  promoting 
temperance  in  the  focicty.  In  November  1610,  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Normanton  in  the  church  of 
Southwell;  and,  in  1612,  his  majetty  appointed  him 
regius  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  The  fame  of 
his  le&ures  became  very  great;  and  thofe  which  he 
gave  upon  the  fupreme  power  of  kings,  againtt  Bcllar- 
inine  and  Suarez,  fo  much  pleafed  his  majetty,  that 
when  the  fee  of  Salifbury  became  vacant,  he  named 
him  to  that  bifhopric,  and  lie  was  confederated  by  his 
own  brother  at  Lambeth,  December  3.  1615.  When 
lie  came  to  Saliibury,  he  found  the  cathedral  falling  to 
decay,  through  the  avarice  and  negligence  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  belonging  to  it  ;  however,  lie  found  means  to  draw 
five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebendaries,  which  he 
applied  towards  repairing  it.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
fclf  to  the  duties  of  his  fun&ion  with  great  diligence 
and  affiduity,  vifiting  his  whole  diocele  in  perfon,  and 
preaching  every  Sunday.  But  his  fedentary  life,  and 
elofe  application  to  ttudy,  brought  upon  him  the  gra¬ 
vel  and  ftone  ;  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  March 
1 61 8,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  ;  having  filled  the  fee 
only  tw*o  years  and  three  months.  Dr  Fuller  *,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  brothers,  fays,  “  that  George  was  the 
“  more  plaufible  preacher,  Robert  the  greatefl  fcholar  ; 

“  George  the  abler  ftatefman,  Robert  the  deeper  di- 
“  vine  :  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  fmile  in  Ro- 
“  bert.”  He  publillied  feveral  pieces;  and  left  behind 
him  fundry  manuferipts,  which  Dr  Corbet  prefented  to 
the  Bodleian  library. 

ABBOTSBRO’MLEY,  a  town  in  Staffordftiire. 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  it  was  given  to 
the  lord  Paget;  and  has  fince  been  called  Paget's 
Bromley .  But  it  retains  its  old  name  in  the  king’s 
books,  and  with  regard  to  the  fairs.  W.  Long.  1.  2. 
N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

ABBOTS  BURY,  a  fmall  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  in 
W.  Long.  1.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  The  abbey  near 
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this  town  was  founded  by  a  Norman  lady,  about  the  Abborf. 
year  1026.  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  William  the  bury 
Conqueror  were  confiderable  benefaCiors  to  it.  H  . 

ABBO  I  S-L angle Y,  a  village  in  Herts,  four  miles  tiern^ 

from  St  Alban’s,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Pope  ’ - - 

Adiian  IV. 

ABBREVIATE  of  Adjudications,  in  Scots  Law, 
an  abftraCt  or  abridgment  of  a  decreet  of  adjudica¬ 
tion,  which  L  recorded  in  a  regitter  kept  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 

ABBREVIATION,  or  Abbreviature,  a  con¬ 
traction  of  a  word  or  paflage,  made  by  dropping  fome 
of  the  letters,  or  by  fubflituting  certain  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  in  their  place.  A  late  philofophical  writer  on 
grammar,  divides  the  parts  of  fpeech  into  words  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  as  the 
noun  and  verb,  and  abbreviations  which  are  employed 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch.  The  latter,  ttriCtly  fpeaking, 
are  alfo  parts  of  fpeech,  becaufe  they  are  all  ufeful  in 
language,  and  each  has  a  different  manner  of  fignifica- 
tion.  Mr  looke,  however,  feems  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  neceffary  words,  and  to  eonffder  all  others 
as  merely  fubffitutes  of  the  fir  ft  fort,  under  the  title  of 
abbreviations.  1  hey  are  employed  in  language  in 
three  ways  ;  in  terms,  in  forts  of  words,  and  in  con- 
ft  ru&ion.  Mr  Locke  in  his  Effay  treats  of  the  firft 
clafs;  numerous  authors  have  written  on  the  laft  ;  and 
for  the  fecond  clafs  of  abbreviations,  fee  Diverfions  of 
Vttrley .  Lawyers,  phyficians,  &c.  ufe  many  abbre¬ 
viations,  for  the  fake  of  expedition.  But  the  Rabbins 
are  the  moft  remarkable  for  this  praCtice,  fo  that  their 
writings  are  unintelligible  without  the  Hebrew  abbre¬ 
viatures.  The  Jewiffi  authors  and  copyifts  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  abbreviating  words  like  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome  of  the  letters  or  fylla- 
bles  ;  they  frequently  take  aw'ay  all  but  the  initial  let¬ 
ters.  They  even  take  the  initials  of  feveral  fucceeding 
words,  join  them  together,  and,  adding  vowels  to  them, 
make  a  fort  of  barbarous  words,  reprefen tative  of  all 
thofe  which  they  have  thus  abridged.  Thus,  Rabbi  Mo - 
fes  ben  Maimon,  in  their  abbreviature  is  Rattibain ,  &e. 

The  following  Abbreviations  arc  of  tnofl  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Writings  and  Infer ipt ions  of  the 
Romans . 

A 

AB.  Abdicavit. 

AB.  AUG.  M.  P.  XXXXI.  Ab.  Augufta  millia  paf- 
fuum  quadraginta  unum. 

AB.  AUGUSTOB.  M.  P.  X.  Ab  Auguftobrigft  mil¬ 
lia  paffuum  decern. 

ABN.  Abnepos. 

AB.  U.  C.  Ab  urbe  condita. 

A.  CAMP.  M.  P.  XI.  A  Camboduno  millia  paffuum 
undecim. 

A.  COMP.  X 1 1 1 1 .  A  Compluto  quatuor  decern. 

A.  C.  P.  VI.  A  capite,  vel  ad  caput  pedes  fex. 

A.  D.  Ante  diem. 

ADJECT.  H-S.  IX  00.  AdjeClisfeftertiis  novum  mille. 

ADN.  Adnepos. 

AD£L  Adquiefcit  vel  adquiffta  pro  acquifita. 

AED.  II.  II.  VI R.  1 1.  ALdilis  iterum,  duum-vir  iterum. 
iED.  II.  VIR.  QUIN£L  /Edilis  duum-vir  quinquen- 
nalis. 

JED. 
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bbrevia-  JED.  Q.  II.  VIR.  ^Edilis  quinquennalis  duum-vir. 
tion.  ^  JEh.  /Elius,  /Elia. 
srmmmJ  JEM .  W  AIM.  /Emilius,  /Emilia. 

A.  K.  Ante  kalendas. 

A.  G.  Animo  grato  :  Aulus  Gellius. 

AG.  Ager,  vel  Agrippa. 

ALA.  I.  Ala  prima. 

A.  MILL.  XXXV.  A  milliari  triginta  quinque,  vel 
ad  milliaria  triginta  quinque. 

A.  M.  XX.  Ad  milliare  vigefimum. 

AN.  A.  V.  C.  Anno  ab  urbe  condit&. 

AN.  CL  H.  S.  Anno  cent,  hie  fitus  eft. 

AN.  DCLX.  Anna  fexcentefimo  fexagefimo. 

AN.  II.  S.  Annos  duos  femis. 

AN.  IVL.  Annos  quadraginta  fex. 

AN.  N.  Annos  natus. 

ANN.  LIII.  H.  S.  E.  Annorum  quinqnagefim.  trium 
hie  fttus  eft. 

ANN.  NAT.  LX VI.  Annos  natus  fexaginta  fex. 
ANN.  PL.  M.  X.  Annos  vel  annis  plus  minus  decern. 
AN.  0.  XVI.  Anno  defundlus  decimo  fexto. 

AN.  V.  XX.  A  nnos  vixit  viginti. 

AN.  P.  M.  Annorum  plus  minus. 

.  A.  XII.  Annis  duodecim. 

AN.  P.  M.  L.  Annorum  plus  minus  quinquaginta. 

A.  XX.  H.  EST.  Annorum  viginti  hie  eft. 

AN.  P.  R.  C.  Anno  poft  Romam  conditam. 

AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.  Annis  vixit  plus  minus  duobus. 
AN.  XXV.  STIP.  VIII.  Annorum  viginti  quinque 
ftipendii,  vel  ftipendiorum  odo. 

A.  P.  M.  Amico  pofuit  monumentum. 

AP.  Appia,  Appius. 

A.  P.  V.  C.  Annorum  poft  urbem  conditam. 

APVD.  L.  V.  CONV.  Apud  lapidem  quintum  con- 
venerunt. 

A.  RET.  P.  III.  S.  Ante  retropedes  tres  femis.. 

AR.  P.  Aram  pofuit. 

ARG.  P.  X.  Argenti  pondo  decern. 

ARR.  Arrius. 

A.  V.  B.  A  viro  bono. 

A.  V.  C.  Ab  urbe  condita. 

B. 

B.  Balbus,  Bulbius,  Brutus,  Belenus,  Burrus, 

B.  Beneficiario,  beneficium,  bonus. 

B.  Balnea,  beatus,  buftum. 

B»  pro  V,  berna  pro  verna,  bixit  pra  vixit,  bibo  pro  vi¬ 
vo,  bidor  pro  vidor,  bidua  pro  vidua. 

B.  A.  Bixit  annis,  bonus  ager,  bonus  amabilis,  bona 
anrea,  bonum  aureum,  bonis  auguriis,  bonis  aufpiciis. 

B.  B.  Bona  bona,  bene  bene. 

B.  DD.  Bonis  deabus. 

B.  F.  Bona  fide,  bona  femina,  bona  fortuna,  bene  fac¬ 
tum. 

B.  F.  reverfed  thus ,  ft*  Bona  femina,  bona  filia. 

B.  H.  Bona  hereditaria,  bonorum  hcereditas. 

B.  I.  I.  Boni  judicis  judicium. 

B.  L.  Bona  lex. 

B.  M.  P.  Bene  merito  pofuit. 

B.  M.  P.  C.  Bene  merito  ponendum  curavit. 

B.  M.  S.  C.  Bene  merito  fepulcrum  condidit. 

BN.  EM.  Bonorum  emptores. 

BN.  H.  I.  Bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  RP.  N.  Bono  reipublicce  natus. 

<B*  A.  Bixit,  id  ejl ,  vixit  annis. 
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BIG  INTI.  Viginti.  Abbrevia- 

BIXIT.  BIXSIT.  BISSIT.  Vixit.  ,  tl0n’  , 

BIX.  ANN.  XXCI.  M.  IV.  D.  VII.  Vixit  annis  oc-  * 
togiuta  ununi,  menfibus  quatuor,  diebus  feptem. 

BX.  ANVS.  VII.  ME.  VI.  DI.  XVII.  Vixit  annos 
leptem,  menfes  fex,  dies  feptcnj  decim. 

C. 

C.  Ciefar,  Caio,  Caius,  cenfor,  civitas,  conful,  condem- 
no. 

C.  C.  Cariftirrkc  conjugi,  calumnia  caufa,  confilium 
ccpit. 

C.  C.  F.  Caius  Caii  filius. 

C.  B.  Commune  bonum. 

C.  D.  Comitialibus  diebus. 

C.  H.  Cuftos  hortorum  vel  hxredum. 

C.  I.  C.  Caius  Julius  Ctcfar. 

CC.  VV.  ClarifTimi  viri. 

CEN.  Cenfor,  centuria,  centurio. 

CERTA.  C^U I N £L  ROM.  CO.  Certamen  quinquen* 
nale  Romce  conditum. 

CL.  Claudius. 

CL.  V.  Clariftimus  vir. 

CH.  COH.  Cohors. 

C.  M.  vel  CA.  M.  Caufa  mortis. 

CN.  Cneus. 

C.  O.  Civitas  omnis. 

COH.  I.  vel  II.  Cohors  prima  vel  fccunda. 

COS.  ITER.  ET.  TERT.  DESIG.  Conful  iterum  et 

tertium  defignatus. 

COS.  TER.  vel  QUAR.  Conful  tertium,  vel quartum. 

COSS.  Confides.* 

COST.  CUM.  LOC.  H-S.oo  D.  Cuftodiam  cum  loco 
feftertiis  inille  quingentis. 

C.  R.  Civis  Uomanus. 

CS.  IP.  Ctefar  imperator. 

C.  V.  Centum  viri. 

D. 

I).  Decius,  dccimus,  decuria,  decurio,  dedicavit,  dedit, 
devotus,  dies,  divus,  Deus,  dii,  Dominus,  doraus, 
donum,  datum,  decretum,  &c. 

D.  A.  Divus  Auguftus. 

D.  B.  I.  Diis  bene  juvantibus. 

D.  B.  S.  De  bonis  fuis. 

I)CT.  Dctra&um. 

DDVIT.  Dedicavit. 

D.  D.  Donum  dedit,  dath,  datio,  Deus  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.  Dono  dederunt,  vel  datum  decrcto  decurio- 
n  urn. 

D.  D.  D.  D.  Drgnura  Deo  donum  dedicavit. 

DDPP.  Depofiti. 

D.  N.  Dominus  noftcr.  I).  D.  N.  N.  Domini  noflri. 

I).  D.  (,).  O.  H.  L.  S.  E.  V.  Diis  deabufque  omnibu= 
hunc  locum  facrum  efle  voluit.  % 

DIG.  M.  Dignus  memoria. 

D.  M.  S.  Diis  manibus  facrum. 

D.  O.  M.  Deo  optimo  maximo. 

D.  O.  JE.  Deo  optimo  seterno. 

D.  PP.  Deo  perpetuo. 

DR.  Drufus. 

DR.  P.  Dare  promittit. 

D.  RM.  Dc  Romanis. 

D.  RP.  De  republica. 

D.  S.  P.  F.  C.  De  fua  pecunia  faciundum  curavit. 

DT.  Duntaxat. 

DVL.  vel  DOL.  Dulciffimus. 
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A1tion!ia‘  DEC-*Xrir-AVG.Xir.POP.XI.  Decurionibusdena- 
♦  ”*  .  xi'ls  tredecim,  auguftalibusduodecim,  populo  undecim. 

D.  IIII.  ID.  Die  quarts  idas. 

D.  VIIII.  Diebas  novem. 

D.  V.  ID.  Die  quint&  idus. 

E 

E.  Ejus,  ergo,  efTe,  eft,  erexit,  exadlum.  &c, 

E.  C.  F.  Ej  us  caufa  fecit. 

E.  D.  Ejus  domus. 

ED.  Edidtum. 

E.  E.  Ex  cdidto. 

EE.  N.  P.  EfTe  non  poteft. 

EG.  Egit,  egregius. 

E.  H.  Ejus  haeres. 

EID.  Idus. 

EIM.  Ejufmodi. 

E.  L.  Ea  lege. 

E.  M.  Elexit  vel  erexit  monumentum. 

EQ.  M.  Equitum  magifter. 

EQ.  O.  Equefter  ordo. 

EX.  A.  D.  K.  Ex  ante  diem  kalendas. 

EX.  A.  D.  V.  K.  DEC.  AD.  PRID.  K.  IAN.  Ex 
ante  diem  quinto  kalendas  Decembris  a4  pridie  ka¬ 
lendas  Januarias. 

EX.  H-S.  X.  P.F.  I.  Ex  feftertiis  deccm  parvis  fierijuftit. 
EX.  H*S.  CION.  Ex  feftertiis  mille  nunimum. 

EX.  H-S.  oo  oo  oo  oo  Ex  feftertiis  quatuor  millia. 

EX.  H-S.  N.  CC.  L.  oo  D.  XL.  Ex  feftertiis  num- 
morum  ducentis  quinquaginta  millibus,  quingentis 
quadraginta. 

EX.  H  S.  DC.  oo  D.  XX.  Ex  feftertiis  fexcentis  mil¬ 
libus  quingentis  viginti. 

EX.  KAL.  IAN.  AD.  KAL.  IAN.  Ex  kalendis 
Januarii  ad  kalendas  Januarii. 

F 

F.  Fabius,  fecit,  fadlum,  faciendum,  familia,  famula, 
faftus,  Februarius,  feliciter,  felix,  tides,  fieri,  fit,  fe- 
mina,  filia,  filius,  frater,  finis,  flamen,  forum,  flu- 
vius,  fauflum,  fuit. 

F.  A.  Filio  amantiftimo  vel filiae  amantifiimse. 

F.  AN.  X.  F.  C.  Filio  vel  filice  annorum  decern  faci- 
undum  curavit. 

F.  C.  Fieri  vel  faciendum  curavit,  fidei  eommiflum. 

F.  D.  Flamen  Dialis,  filius  dedit,  fadtum  dedicavit. 

F.  D.  Fide  juffor,  furidum. 

FEA.  Femina. 

FE.  C.  Ferme  centum. 

FF.  Fabre  fadtum,  filius  familias,  fratris  filius. 

F.  F.  F.  Ferro,  flamma,  fame,  fortior,  fortuna,  fato. 
FF.  Fecerunt. 

FL.  F.  Flavii  filius. 

F.  FQ.  Filiis  filiabufque. 

FIX.  ANX  XXXIX.  M.  I.  D.  VI.  HOR.  SCIT. 
NEM.  Vixit  annos  triginta  novem,  menfem  unum, 
dies  fex,  boras  fcit  nemo. 

FO.  FR.  Forum. 

F.  R.  Forum  Romanum. 

G 

G.  Gellius,  Gaius  pro  Caius,  genius,  gens,  gaudium, 
gefta,  gratia,  gratis,  &c. 

GAB.  Gabinius. 

GAL.  Gallus,  Gallerius. 

G.  C.  Genio  civitatis. 

GEN.  P.  R.  Genio  populi  Romani. 

GL.  Gloria. 
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GL.  S.  Gallus  Sempronius. 

GN.  Gneus  pro  Cneus,  genius,  gens. 

GNT.  Gentes. 

GRA.  Gracchus. 

GRC.  Graecus. 

H 

H.  Hie,  habet,  haflatus,  haeres,  homo,  hora,  hoftis, 
herus. 

H.  A.  Hoc  anno. 

HA.  Hadrianus. 

HC.  Hunc,  huic,  hie. 

HER.  Haeres,  hereditatis,  Herennius. 

HER.  vel  HERC.  S.  Herculi  facrum. 

H.  M.  E.  H-S.  CCI03.  CCI03.  I3p.  M.  N.  Hoc 
monumentum  erexit  feftertiis  viginti  quinque  mille 
nummum. 

H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T.  Hoc  monumentum  ad  haeredes 
non  tranfit. 

H.  O.  Hoftis  occifus. 

HOSS.  Hoftes. 

H.  S.  Hie  fitus  vel  fita,  fepultus  vel  fepulta. 

H-S.  N.  IIII.  Seftertiis  nummum  quatuor. 

H-S.  CCCC.  Seftertiis  quatuor  centum. 

H-S.  oo.  N.  Seftertiis  mille  mummum. 

H-S.  oo.  CCID3.  N.  Seftertiis  novem  mille  nummum, 
H-S.  CCIDD.  CID3.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille. 

H-S.  XXM.  N.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille  nummum. 

H.  SS.  Hie  fupra  feriptis. 

I 

I.  Junius,  Julius,  Jupiter,  ibi,  ideft,  immortalis,  impe- 
rator,  inferi,  inter,  invenit,  invidlus,  ipfe,  iterum^ 
judex,  juffit,  jus,  &c. 

I  A.  Intra. 

I.  AG.  In  agro, 

I.  AGL.  In  angulo. 

IAD.  Jamdudum. 

IAN.  Janus. 

I  A.  RI.  Jam  refpondi. 

I.  C.  Juris  confultus,  Julius  Caefar,  judex  cognitionum, 

IC.  Hie. 

I.  D.  Inferns diis,  Jovi  dedicatum,  Ifidideae,  julfu  deae. 

ID.  Idus. 

I.  D.  M.  Jovi  Deo  magno. 

I.  F.  vel  I.  FO.  In  foro. 

IF.  Interfuit.  IFF.  Interfuerunt. 

I.  FNT.  In  fronte. 

IG.  Igitur. 

I.  H.  Jacet  hie. 

I.  I.  Injure. 

IM.  Imago,  immortalis,  imperator. 

I.  M.  CT.  In  medio  civitatis. 

I  MM.  Immolavit,  immortalis,  immunis. 

IM.  S.  Impenlis  fuis. 

IN.  Inimicus,  inferipfit,  interea. 

IN.  A.  P.  XX.  In  agro  pedes  viginti. 

IN.  vel  INL.  V.  L  S.  Inluftris  vir  infra  feriptus. 

I.  R.  Jovi  regi,  Junoni  reginae,  jure  rogavit. 

I.  S.  vel  I.  SN.  In  fenatum. 

I.  V.  Juft  us  vir. 

IVD.  Judicium. 

IW.  Juventus,  Juvenalis. 

II.  V.  Duum-vir,  vel  duum-viri. 

III.  V.  vel  III.  VIR.  Trium-vir,  vel  trium-viri. 

IIII.  VIR.  Quatuor -vir,  vel  quatuor-viri,  vel  quatuor 

viratU3. 
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IIIIII.  V.  ve/VIR.  Sextum-vir,  vel fe-vir,  vet fex-vir. 
IDNE.  tr/IND.  aut  INDICT.  Indiflio.  vet  indie- 
tione. 

K 

K.  Csefo,  Cams,  Caio,  Ccelius,  Carolus,  calumnia,  can- 
didatus,  caput,  cariRimus,  clariflimus,  caRra,  cohors, 
Carthago,  &.c. 

K.  KAL.  KL.  KLD.  KLEND.  Kalendae,  aut  kalen- 
dis;  el  ftc  dc  eerier  is  ubi  menfium  apponuntur  no - 
min  a. 

K  ARC.  Career. 

KK.  Cariffimi. 

KM.  CariRimus. 

K.  S.  Carus  fuis. 

KR.  Chorus. 

KE.  AM.  N.  Carus  amicus  nofter. 

L 

L.  Lucius,  Lucia,  Lcelius,  Lollius,  lares,  Latinus,  la¬ 
tum,  legavit,  lex,  legio,  libens  ‘ye/lubens,  liber,  libera, 
libertus,  liberta,  libra,  locavit,  &.c. 

L.  A.  Lex  alia. 

LA.  C.  Latini  coloni. 

L.  A.  D.  Locus  alteri  datus. 

L.  AG.  Lex  agraria. 

L.  AN.  Lucius  Annius,  vel quinquaginta  annis. 

L.  AP.  Ludi  Apollinares. 

LAT.  P.  VIII.  E.  S.  Latum  pedes  odlo  et  femis. 
LONG.  P.  VII.  L.  P.  III.  Longum  pedes  feptem,  la¬ 
tum  pedes  tres. 

L.  AD£L  Locus  adquifitus. 

LB.  Libertus,  liberi. 

L.  D.  D.  D.  Locus  datus  decreto  decurionum. 
LECTIST.  LedliRernium. 

LEG.  I.  Legio  prima. 

L.  E.  D.  Lege  ejus  damnatus. 

LEG.  PROV.  Legatus  provincial 
LIC.  Licinius. 

LICT.  Liaor. 

LL.  Libentiffim&,  liberi,  libertas. 

L.  L.  SeRertius  magnus. 

LVD.  S/EC.  Ludi  Reculares. 

LVPERC.  Lupercalia. 

LV.  P.  F.  Ludos  publicos  fecit. 

M 

M.  Marcus,  Marca,  Martius,  Mutius,  maceria,  magi- 
Rer,  magiftratus,  magnus,  manes,  mancipium,  mar- 
moreus,  marti,  mater,  maximus,  memor,  memoria, 
menfis,  meus,  miles,  militavit,  militia,  mille,  miffus, 
monumentum,  mortuus,  &c. 

MAG.  E£).  MagiRer  equitum. 

MAR.  VLT.  Mars  ultor. 

MAX.  POT.  Maximus  pontifex. 

MD.  Mandatum. 

MED.  Medicus,  medius. 

MER.  Mercurius,  mercator. 

MERK.  Mercurialia,  mercatus. 

MES.  VII.  DIEB.  XL  Mcnfibus  feptem,  diebus  un^ 
decim. 

M.  I.  Maximo  Jovi,  matri  Ideae  vel  Ifidi,  militiae  jus, 
monumentum  juflit. 

MIL.  COH.  Miles  cohortis. 

MIN.  vel  MINER.  Minerva. 

M.  MON.  MNT.  MONET.  Moneta. 

M.  vel  MS.  MenQs  vel  menfes, 

MNF,  Mauifeflus. 
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MNM.  Manu miffus. 

M.  P.  II.  Millia  paffuum  duo.  #  , 

MV.  MN.  MVN.  MVNIC.  Municipium  vel  muni- 

ceps# 

N 

N.  Neptunus,  Numerius,  Numeria,  Nonius,  Nero,  nam, 
non,  natus,  natio,  nefaRus,  nepos,  neptis,  niger,  no¬ 
men,  nonae,  noRer,  numerarius,  numerator,  numerus, 
liummus  vel  numifma,  numen. 

NAV.  Navis. 

N.  B.  Numeravit  bivus  pro  vivus. 

NB.  vel  NBL.  Nobilis. 

N.  C.  Nero  Caefar,  vel  Nero  Claudius. 

NEG.  vel  NEGOT.  Negotiator; 

NEP.  S.  Neptuno  facrum. 

N.  F.  N.  Nobili  familia  natus. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet,  non  licet,  non  longe,  nominis  Latini. 
N.  M.  Nonius  Macrinus,  non  malum,  non  minus. 

NN.  NoRri.  NNR.  vel  NR.  NoRrorum. 

NO.  Nobis. 

NOBR.  November. 

NON.  AP.  Nonis  Aprilis. 

NQ.  Namque,  nufquam,  nunquam. 

N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  Neque  vendetur,  neque  dona- 
bitur,  neque  pignori  obligabitur. 

NVP.  Nuptiae. 

° 

O,  Officium,  optimus,  olla,  omnis,  optio,  ordo,  offa, 
oRendit,  &.c. 

OB.  Obiit. 

OB.  C.  S.  Ob  cives  fervatos. 

OCT.  Odtavianus,  Oftober. 

O.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  Offa  ejus  bene  quiefcant  condita. 

O.  H.  F.  Omnibus  honoribus  fundtus. 

ONA.  Omnia. 

OO.  Omnes,  omnino.  O.  O.  Optimus  ordo. 

OP.  Oppidum,  opiter,  oportet,  optimus,  opus, 

OR.  Ornamentum. 

OTIM.  Optiime* 

P 

P.  Publius,  paffus,  patria,  pecunia,  pedes,  perpetuus, 
pius,  plebs,  populus,  pontifex,  pofuit,  poteRas,  prae- 
fes,  praetor,  pridie,  pro,  poR,  provincia,  puer,  publi- 
cus,  publice,  primus,  &cc. 

PA.  Pater,  Patricius. 

PAE.  ET.  ARR.  COS.  Paeto  et  Arrio  confulibus.. 

P.  A.  F.  A.  PoRulo  an  fias  audlor. 

PAR.  Parens,  parilia,  Parthicus. 

PAT.  PAT,  Pater  patriae. 

PBLC.  Publicus. 

PC.  Procurator. 

P.  C.  PoR  confulatum,  patres  confcripti,  patronus  colo¬ 
nics,  ponendum  curavit,  praefedlus  corporis,  padlu tn 
conventum. 

PED.  CXVS.  Pedes  centum  quindecim  femis. 

PEG  Peregrin  us. 

P.  II.  <x>.  L.  Pondo  duarum  femis  librarum. 

P.  II.  ::  Pondo  duo  femis  et  triente. 

P.  KAL.  Pridie  kalendas. 

POM.  Pompei'us. 

P.  P.  P.  C.  Propria  pecunia  ponendum  curavit. 

P.  R.  C.  A.  DCCCXLIIII.  PoR  Romam  conditam 
annis  odlingentis  quadraginta  quatuor. 

PRO.  Proconful.  P.  PR.  Pro-pnetor.  P.  PRR.  Pro- 
praetores. 

PR. 
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,Abbrevia-  PR.  N.  Pro  nepos. 

\  tlon<  ,  P.  R.  V.  X.  Populi  Romani  vota  decennalia, 

PS.  Paffus,  plebifcitum, 

PUD.  Pudieus,  pudica,  pud  or. 

PUR.  Purpurcus. 

Q.  . 

Q.  Quinquennalis,  quartus,  quintus,  quando,  quantum, 
qui,  quae,  quod,  Quintus,  Quintius,  Quintilianus, 
quaeftor,  quadratum,  quaefitus. 

Q.  B.  AN.  XXX.  Qui  bixit,  idejl  vixit,  annos  triginta. 
QM.  Quomodo,  quern,  quoniam. 

QQ.  Quinquennalis.  QQ.  V.  Quoquo  verfum. 

Q.  R.  Quaeftor  reipublicae. 

Q.  V.  A.  III.  M.  II.  Qui  vel  quse  vixit  annos  tres, 
menfes  duo. 

R 

R.  Roma,  Romanus,  rex,  reges,  Regulus,  rationales, 
Ravennae,  reda,  redo,  requietorium,  retro,  roftra, 
rudera,  &c. 

RC.  Refc  rip  turn. 

R.  C.  Romana  civitas. 

REF.  C.  Reficiendum  curavit. 

REG.  Regio. 

II.  P.  RESP.  Refpublica. 

RET.  P.  XX.  Retro  pedes  viginti* 

REC.  Requiefcit. 

RMS.  Romanus. 

ROB.  Robigalia,  Robigo. 

RS.  Refponfum. 

RVF.  Rufus. 

S 

S.  Sacrum,  facellum,  fcriptus,  femis,  fenatus,  fcpultus, 
fepulcrum,  fandus,  fervus,  ferva,  Servius,  fequitUr, 
fibi,  fitus,  folvit,  fub,  ftipendium,  &c. 

SAC.  Sacerdos  facrificium. 

SiE.  vel  S/EC.  Sceculum,  facculares. 

SAL.  Salus. 

'  S.  C,  Senatus-confultum. 

SCI.  Scipio. 

S.  D.  Sacrum  diis. 

S.  EQ.  Q.  O.  EF.  P.  R.  Senatus,  equefterque  ordo  et 
populus  Romanus. 

SEMP.  Sempronius. 

SL.  SVL.  SYL.  Sylla. 

S.  L.  Sacer  ludus,  fine  lingui. 

S.  M.  Sacrum  manibus,  fine  manibus,  fine  malo. 

SN.  Senatus,  fententia,  fine. 

S.  P.  Sine  pecunia. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus  populufque  Romanus. 

S.  P.  D.  Salutem  plurimam  dicit. 

S.  T.  A.  Sine  vel  fub  tutoris  audoritate. 

SLT.  Scilicet. 

S.  E.  T.  L.  Sit  ei  terra  levis. 

SIC.  V.  SIC.  X.  Sicut  quinquennaiia,  fic  decennalia. 
SSTVP.  XVIIII.  Stipendiis  novem  decim. 

ST.  XXXV.  Stipendiis  triginta  quinque. 

T 

T.  Titus,  Tullius,  tantum,  terra,  tibi,  ter,  teftamen- 
tum,  titulus,  terminus,  triarius,  tribunus,  turma,  tu¬ 
tor,  tutela,  &c. 

"lAB.  Tabula.  TABVL.  Tabularius. 

TAR.  Tarquinius. 

TB.  D.  F.  Tibi  dulciflimo  filio. 

TB.  PL.  Tribunus  plebis. 

TB.  TI.  TIB.  Tiberius. 
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T.  F.  Titus  Flavius,  Titi  fdius. 

THR.  Thrax. 

T.  L.  Titus  Livius,  Titi  libertus. 

TIT.  Titulus. 

T.  M.  Terminus,  thermae. 

TR.  PO.  Tribunitia  poteftas. 

TRAJ.  Trajanus. 

TUL.  Tullus  Tullius. 

TR.  V.  Trium-vir. 

TT.  QTS.  Titus  Quintus. 

©  vel  TH.  AN.  Mortuus  anno. 

©xill.  Defundus  viginti  tribus. 
x 

V 

V.  Quinque,  quinto,  quintura. 

V.  Vitellius,  Volera,  Volero,  Volufus,  Vopiicus,  vale, 
valeo  5  Vefta,  veftalis,  veftis,  vefter,  veteranus,  vir, 
virgo,  vivus,  vixit,  votum,  vovit,  urbs,  ufus,  uxor, 
vidus,  vidor,  &c. 

V.  A.  Veterano  aftignatum. 

V.  A.  I.  D.  XI.  Vixit  annum  ununi,  dies  undecim. 

V.  A.  L.  Vixit  annos  quinquaginta. 

V.  B.  A.  Viri  boni  arbitratu. 

V.  C.  Vale  conjux,  vivens  curavit,  vir  confularis,  vir 
clariflimus,  quin  turn  conful. 

VDL.  Videlicet. 

V.  E.  Vir  egregius,  vifum  eft,  verum  etiam. 

VESP.  Vefpafianus. 

VI.  V.  Sextum-vir.  VII.  V.  Septem-vir.  VIII.  VIR. 
odum-vir. 

vUX.  A.  FF.  C.  Vixit  annos  ferme  centum. 

VIX.  AN.  g  .  Vixit  annos  triginta. 

ULPS.  Ulpianus,  Ulpius. 

V.  M.  Vir  magnificus,  vivens  mandavit,  volens  me- 
rito. 

V.  N.  Quinto  nonas. 

V.  MUN.  Vias  munivit. 

VOL.  Volcania,  Voltihia,  Volufus. 

VONE.  Bona?. 

VOT.  V.  Votis  quinquennalibus. 

VOl.  V.  MULT.  X.  Votis  quinquennalibus,  multis 
dccennalibus. 

VOT.  X.  Vota  decennalia. 

VOT.  XX.  ve{  XXX.  vel  XXXX.  Vota  vicennalia, 
aut  tricennalia,  aut  quadragenalia-, 

V.  R.  Urbs  Roma,  votum  reddidit. 

VV.  CC.  Viri  clariflimi. 

UX.  Uxor. 

X 

X.  AN.  Annalibus  decennalibus. 

X.  K.  OC I .  Decimo  kalendas  Odobris* 

X.  M.  Decern  millia.  X.  P.  Decern  pondo. 

X.  ^  •  Deccm-vir.  XV.  VIR.  Quindecim-vir. 

Abbreviation  of  fradions,  in  Arithmetic  and  Al¬ 
gebra,  is  the  reducing  them  to  lower  terms. 

ABBREVI ATOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  who 
abridges  any  large  book  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

Abbre viators,  a  college  of  72  perfons  in  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope’s  brieves,  and  re¬ 
duce  petitions,  when  granted  by  him,  into  proper  form 
lor  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ABB’S  (St)  Head,  a  promontory  of  land  in  the 
ibuthetn  extremity  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland 
jo  miles  north  of  Berwick,  and  nearly  the  fame  dil 
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ABBUTALS,  fignify  the  buttings  or  boundings  of 
»  land  towards  any  point.  Limits  were  anciently  diftin- 

guifhed  by  artificial  hillocks,  which  were  called  bote- 
mines  ;  and  hence  butting .  In  a  defcription  of  the  fite 
of  land,  the  fides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  ad - 
jacentes ,  and  thofe  terminating  the  length  are  abbutan - 
ies  ;  which,  in  old  furveys,  were  fometimes  expreffed 
by  capitare ,  to  head,  whence  abbutals  are  now  called 
head  lands. 

ABCEDARY,  or  Abcedarian,  an  epithet  given 
to  compofitions,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  :  thus  we  fay,  Ab- 
cedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  &c.  •  fuch  are 
Pfal.  xxv.  xxxiv.  cxix.  &c. 

ABCOURT,  a  town  near  St  Germains,  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  Here  is  a  brifk  chalybeate  water,  which 
is  alfo  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  foda  \  and 
refembling  the  waters  of  Spa  and  Ilmington. 

ABDALLA,  the  fon  of  Abdalmotalleb,  was  the 
father  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  He  was  the  moft 
beautiful  and  model!  of  the  Arabian  youth,  and  when 
he  married  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites, 
200  virgins  are  faid  to  have  died  of  jealoufy  and  de- 
fpair.  Several  other  Arabians  of  eminence  bore  the 
fame  name. 

ABD  ALMALEK,  the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  5th 
caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Otnmiades.  He  furpafled  all 
his  predeceffors  in  power  and  dominion  \  for  in  his 
reign  the  Indies  were  conquered  in  the  ealt,  and  his 
armies  penetrated  Spain  in  the  well  :  he  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  toward  the  fouth,  by  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  Under  his  reign 
the  Greek  language  and  ehara&er  were  excluded  from 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.  If  this  change, 
fays  Gibbon,  was  produ&ive  of  the  invention  or  fami¬ 
liar  ufe  of  the  Arabic  or  Indian  cyphers,  which  are 
our  prefent  numerals,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promot¬ 
ed  the  moft  important  ditcoveries  of  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  the  mathematical  feiences.  His  extreme  ava¬ 
rice  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  and  derilion  of  his 
fubjefh,  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  fweat  of 
a  Jlone ;  and  his  fetid  breath,  it  is  faid,  poifoned  the 
flies  which  accidentally  lighted  on  his  lips,  whence  he 
was  called  the  father  of  flies .  He  began  his  reign  in 
the  65th  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  684  ^  reigned  15  years ‘ 
and  four  of  his  fonsiucee  (lively  enjoyed  the  caliphate. 

Abdalmalek,  Ben  Zohar ,  an  eminent  phylician, 
commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  Avenxoar.  See 
Avenzoar. 

ABDALMOTALLEB,  or  Abdol  Motalleb, 
the  fon  of  Haftiem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  Muffulmans,  was, 
it  is  faid,  of  fuch  wonderful  comelinefs  and  beauty,  that 
all  women  who  faw  him  became  enamoured  :  which 
may  have  given  occafion  to  that  prophetic  light,  which, 
according  to  the  Arabians,  (hone  on  the  foreheads  of 
him,  his  anceftors,  and  defendants  \  it  being  certain 
that  they  were  very  handfome  and  graceful  men.  He 
died  when  Mahomet,  of  whom  he  had  taken  peculiar 
care,  was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  $  aged,  according 
to  fome  no,  and  according  to  other  writers  120. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus,  in  clafiic 
hiftory,  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  defended 
Vol,  I.  Part  I. 
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from  King  Cinyras,  lived  in  obfeurity,  and  fubfifted  by 
cultivating  a  garden,  while  Strato  was  in  pofleftion  of 
the  crown  of  Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great  having  depo- 
fed  Strato,  inquired  whether  any  of  the  raee  of  Cinyras 
was  living,  that  he  might  fet  him  on  the  throntf.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  the  whole  race  was  extinft :  but 
at  laft  Abdalonymus  was  thought  of,  and  mentioned  to 
Alexander  ;  who  immediately  ordered  fome  of  his  fol- 
diers  to  fetch  him.  They  found  the  good  man  at  work, 
happy  in  his  poverty,  and  entirely  a  ftranger  to  the  noife 
of  arms,  with  which  all  Alia  was  at  that  time  difturb- 
ed }  and  they  could  fcarcely  perfuade  him  they  were  in 
earneft.  Alexander  was  convinced  of  his  high  defeent 
by  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  ;  but  was  defirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore  his  poverty.  “  X 
wi(h,”  faid  Abdalonymus,  “  I  may  bear  my  new  con- 
dition  as  well :  Thefe  hands  have  fupplied  my  necefii- 
ties  :  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I  have  wanted  nothing.” 

This  anfwer  pleafed  Alexander  fo  much,  that  he  not 
only  bellowed  on  him  all  that  belonged  to  Strato,  but 
augmented  his  dominions,  and  gave  him  a  large  prefent 
out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils. 

ABDALS,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints 
fuppofed  to  be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The 
word  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Abdallah , 
the  fervant  of  God.  The  Perfians  call  them  devaneh 
khoda,  fimilar  to  the  Latin  way  of  fpeaking  of  prophets 
and  fibyls,  q>  d.  furentes  deo ,  raging  with  t^e  god. 

Hurried  on  by  excefs  of  zeal,  efpeciaily  in  the  Indies, 
they  often  run  about  the  ftreets,  and  kill  all  they  meet 
who  are  of  a  different  religion.  The  Englifh  lailors 
call  this  running  a  much ,  from  the  name  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  a  fort  of  poniard,  which  they  employ  on  thofe 
defperate  oecalions.  If  they  are  killed,  as  it  commonly 
happens  before  they  have  done  much  mifehief,  thev 
reckon  it  highly  meritorious  5  and  are  efteemed,  by  the 
vulgar,  martyrs  for  their  faith. 

ABDARA,  or  AbderA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  a  Phoenician  colony  ;  now  Adray 
to  the  weft  of  Almeira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDERA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  maritime  town 
of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffus,  on 
the  eaft  fide.  The  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  attempted  to  be  laid  by  Timefius  the  Clazomenian  \ 
but  he  was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the  defigm 
The  Teians  undertook  it  and  fucceeded,  and  fettled  in 
thi*3  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infults  and  opprefiion  of 
the  Perfians. — Several  Angularities  are  told  of  Abdera  *.  *  Plin.  Iils 
The  grafs  of  the  country  round  it  was  of  fuch  a  qua-  xxv*  c;  8* 
lity,  that  the  horfes  which  fed  on  it  were  feized  with 
madnefs.  In  the  reign  of  Caffander  king  of  Macedon,XXS‘  C* 
this  city  was  fo  infefted  with  frogs  and  rats,  that  the 

inhabitants  were  forced  for  a  time  to  quit  it _ The 

Abderites,  or  Abderitani,  were  very  much  derided  for 
their  want  of  wit  and  judgment:  yet  their  city  has 
given  birth  to  feveral  eminent  perfons  ;  as  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  Anaxarchus,  Hecatseus  the  hiftorian,  Nice- 
naetus  the  poet,  and  many  others,  who  were  mentioned 
among  the  illuftrious  men. — In  the  reign  of  Lyfima- 
chus,  Abdera  was  afflitted  for  fome  months  with  a  moft 
extraordinary  dfteafe  f  :  this  was  a  burning  fever,  whofe  f  Luciamis,, 
crifis  was  always  on  the  feventh  day,  and  then  it  left quomodo 
them  ;  but  it  fo  diftra&ed  their  imaginations,  that  they 
fancied  thcmfelves  players.  After  this,  they  were  ever Jusinitiv" 
repeating  verfes  from  fome  tragedy,  and  particularly 
C  from 
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Abac iv.  from  tlie  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  as  if  they  had 
II  been  upon  the  fiage  ;  fo  that  many  of  thefe  pale  mea- 

Abdication . _  „r!  , 

tvprr*  nr  tnfina  forth  their  tragic  exclama- 


gre  a£tors  were  pouting  forth  their  tragic  exclam  a- 
(ions  in  every  ftreet.  This  delirium  continued  till  the 
winter  following  ;  which  was  a  very  cold  one,  and 
therefore  fitter  to  remove  it.  Lucian,  who  has  de- 
feribed  this  difeafe,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  in  this 

manner:  Archelaus,  an  excellent  player,,  afted  the 

Andromeda  of  Euripides  before  the  Abdentes,  in  the 
height  of  a  very  hot  fummer.  Several  had  a  fever  at 
their  coming  out  of  the  theatre  •,  and  as  their  imagina¬ 
tions  were  full  of  the  tragedy,  the  delirium  which  the 
fever  raifed  perpetually  reprefented  Andromeda,  Per- 
feus,  Medufa,  8tc.  and  the  feveral  dramatic  incidents, 
and’called  up  the  ideas  of  thofe  obje&s,  and  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  representation,  fo  ftrongly.,  that  they  could 
not  forbear  imitating  Archelaus’s  aftion  and  declama¬ 
tion  :  And  from  thefe  the  fever  fpread  to  others  by  in¬ 
fection.  .  .  , 

ABDERAHMA,  a  Saracen  viceroy  in  Spam,  who 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cor¬ 
dova.  He  had  feveral  fuccefibrs  of  the  fame  name. 

A  viceroy  and  captain-general  of  this  name  led  the 
Saracens  and  their  followers  into  France,  ravaging  the 
country  wherever  they  came.  At  length  he  was  met 
at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  who  had  received  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Germans  and  Gepidae  ;  and  after  many 
fkirmilhes,  the  Saracen  army,  in  a  general  aftion,  was 
totally  routed,  and  Abderahma  was  killed  with  370,000 
Moors.  This  great  event,  which  firft  broke  the  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  taught  the  Europeans  that  they 
were  not  invincible,  happened  about  the  year  732  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  of  the  Hegira  114. 

ABDEST,  a  Pcrfian  word,  properly  figmfying  the 
water  placed  in  a  bafon  for  walking  the  hands  •,  but  is 
ufed  to  imply  the  legal  purifications  praftifed  by  the 
Mahometans  before  prayer,  entering  the  mofque,  or 
reading  the  Alcoran.  „ 

ABDIAS  OF  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeit  le¬ 
gend  writers,  who  beaded  that  he  had  feen  Chrift,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  70  difciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs 
of  the  a£tions  and  prayers  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles 
at  their  deaths,  and  had  followed  into  Perfia  St  Simon 
and  St  Jude,  who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft  bifhop 
of  Babylon.  His  book,  entitled  Hijlcria  Certamims 
Apojiolici,  was  publi filed  by  Wolfgang  Lazius,  at  Bafil, 
1351  5  and  has  palled  through  feveral  editions  in  other 
places. 

ABDICATION,  the  a&ion  whereby  a  magrftrate, 
or  perfon  in  office,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  fame  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  fervice  is  expired, 

This  word  is  frequently  confounded  with  reftgnu - 
non  ;  but  differs  from  it  *,  for  abdication  is  done  purely 
and  limply,  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fome 
third  perfon.  In  this  fenfe,  Dioclefian  is  faid  to  have 
abdicated  the  crown  ;  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  refigned 
it.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  renunciation,  quitting,  and  re- 
linqui filing,  fo  as  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  a 
thing ;  or  the  doing  of  fueh  actions  as  are  ineonfiftent 
with  the  holding  of  it.  On  King  James’s  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  abdicating  the  government,  the  lords 
propofed  that  the  word  defer  ticn  fhould  be  employed  *, 
but  the  commons  thought  that  it  was  not  fufficiently 
comprehenfive.  Among  the  Roman  writers  it  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  the  afl  whereby  a  father  difeard- 
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ed  or  difolaimed  his  fun,  and  expelled  him  the  family.  Abd 
It  is  diftinguifhed  from  cxlucredatio  or  '/inheriting,  in 


that  the  former  was  done  in  the  father’s  lifetime  ;  the  - - 

latter,  by  will  at  his  death  :  fo  that  whoever  was  abdi¬ 
cated’  was  alfo  diiinberited  ;  but  not  vice  verfa. 

ABDOLLATIPH,  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Bag¬ 
dad  in  the  557th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1161. 
Having  been  educated  with  the  greateft  care  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  and  refided 
in  a  capital  which  abounded  with  the  beft  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  inftru&ion,  he  early  diftinguiftied  himfelf  110S 
only  by  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
but  alfo  in  tlie  more  fevere  {Indies  of  Mohammedan 
theology.  To  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge 
he  applied  with  efpecial  diligence  •,  and  it  was  chiefly 
with  this  view  that,  in  his  28th  year,  he  left  Bagdad, 
in  order  to  vifit  other  countries.  At  Moful,  in  Mefo- 
notamia,  whither  he  firft  direfted  his  courfe,  he  found 
the  attention  of  the  ftudents  entirely  confined  to  the 
chemiftry  of  that  day,  with  which  he  was  already  (ef¬ 
ficiently  acquainted.  Having  fpent  a  year  at  Moful, 
he  removed  to  Damafcus  in  Syria,  where  the  gramma¬ 
rian  A1  Kindi  then  enjoyed  the  higheft  reputation  j 
and  with  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy  011  fome  fubjeas  of  grammar  and  philology,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Abdollatiph. 

At  this  time,  Egypt  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sa- 
ladin,  who  was  marching  againft  Paleftine  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  wrefting  that  country  from  the  hands  of  tha 
Chriftians  :  yet  towards  Egypt  Abdollatiph  was  lrre- 
fiftibly  impelled  by  that  literary  curiofity  which  fo 
ftronoly  marked  his  character.  To  the  fuccefsml  pro- 
fecutTon  of  this  journey,  the  confcnt  and  patronage  o.“ 
the  fultan  were  indifpenfably  neceffary  :  but  when  the 
Arabian  phyfician  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Acca, 
(the  ancient  Ptolemais,  now  Acre)  to  folia t  his  power¬ 
ful  proteftion,  he  found  the  Saracens  bewailing  a* 
defeat  which  they  had  recently  experienced  ;  a  de¬ 
feat  fo  honourable  to  the  {kill  and  valour  of  our  Eng- 
lifti  Richard,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  late  matcli- 
lefs  defence  of  this  fortrefs,  by  a  handful  of  Britifli  Tea¬ 
men  and  marines,  could  have  'detracted  from  its  im- 
portance,  or  eclipfed  its  glory.  Hence  the  lofty  fpirit 
of  the  fultan  was  plunged  into  a  morbid  melancholy, 
which  excluded  the  traveller  from  his  prefence  ;  but 
the  favours  which  he  received  evinced  the  munificence 
of  Saladin,  and  he  perfified  in  his  defign  of  exploring 
the  wonders  of  Egypt.  One  ftrong  inducement  which 
influenced  him  on  this  occafion,  was.  the  inftruflion 
which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  fociety  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mai mon ides ;  and  by  A1  Kadi  A1  Eadtl,  who* 
had  eameflly  but  unavailingly  folieited  him  to  return 
to  Damafcus,  he  was  furniftied  with  fueh  recommenda-' 
tions  as  procured  for  him  the  moft  flattering  reception 
at  Cairo.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  confirmed  and" 
iftcreafed  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
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on  his  firft  arrival  *,  and  tire  Egyptians  of  the  highelt 
rank  continued  to  vie  with  each  other  in  cultivating  hia 
friend  fli  ip.  / 

From  this  intercourfe,  however,  with  the  great  and 
the  learned,  Abdollatiph  withdrew,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
fer 'himfelf  before  the  fultan  *,  who,  having  concluded* 
a  truce  with  the  Franks,  then  reirded  in  the  Holy 
City.  Here  he  was  received  by  Saladin  with  every 
expreffion  of  efteexn  for  his  chara&er  and  attainments. 

To 
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Tp  a  dignified  politencfs,  and  con  defending  freedom, 
this  prinee  is  faid  to  have  added  a  munificent  liberality 
in  the  patronage  of  faience  and  of  art  ;  and  of  this 
faft  indeed,  we  have  a  laudable  inftanee  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  which  he  granted  to  Abdollatiph,  and  which  a- 
mountod  to  30  dinars  per  month.  After  the  death  pi 
the  fultan,  this  fum  was  raifed  by  his  ions  to  100  di¬ 
nars  till  the  ambition  of  their  uncle  forced  them  from 
the  throne  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria;  and  thus  was  our 
traveller  compelled  to  refort  again  to  Damafcus,  after 
a  (liort  abode  at  Je/ufalem  :  where  his  lectures,  and 
his  treadles,  were  equally  the  objects  of  general  admira- 

In  the  capital  of  Syria,  his  purfuits  were  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  attended  with  fimilar  Tuccefs.  His  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  phyfician  was  extenfive.  lo  the  fludents  in 
the  college  of  A1  Aziz,  he  freely  communicated  the 
ample  floras  of  his  cultivated  mind  ;  and  in  the  works 
whieh  he  compofed  on  the  principles  of  medieine,  he 
difplaycd  that  depth  of  refearch  and  that  felicity  of  il- 
luftratiun,  whieh  are  the  rare  effe&s  of  genius  com¬ 
bined  with  diligenee,  judgment,  and  erudition. 

Suek  is  the  teflimony  given  to  the  exertions  of  our 
author;  and  it  is  added  that  they  were  rewarded  at 
Damafeus  not  with  fame  alone,  but  alfo  with  riches. 
Yet  neither  the  applaufe  cf  the  wife  nor  the  patronage 
of  the  wealthy  had  power  to  detain  him,  when  .other 
fcenes  or  other  fociety  promifed  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 
or  to  increafe  his  knowledge..  On  this  account,  pro¬ 
bably,  he  left  Damafeus,  and,  after  having,  vifited 
Aleppo,  refided  feveral  years  in  Greece.  \Vith  the 
fame  view  he  travelled  through  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Afia  Minor,  dill  adding  to  the  number  of  his  works  ; 
many  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princes  whole 
courts  he  vifited,  or  whofe  fubjefts  he  laboured  to  in- 

ftruft.  . 

After  having  thus  enriehed  his  own  mind,  and  con¬ 
tributed  fu  fueeefsfully  to  the  improvement  of  others, 
fentiraents  of  devotion  induced  him  to  undertake  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
Teems  to  have  experienced  the  full  'force  of  that  de- 
fire,  whieh  in  the  native  of  Switzerland  has  often  been 
known  to  fuperfede  every  other, —the  defire  of  once 
more  beholding  the  place  which  gave  him  birth.  He 
w idled  alfo  to  prefent  the  fruits  of  his  travels,  and 
of  his  fludies,  to  the  caliph  A1  Moftanfer  Billali.  He 
therefore  eagerly  journeyed  towards  Bagdad,  whieh, 
after  fo  long  an  abfenee,  he  no  doubt  beheld  with 
emotions  of  tender  exultation  : — but  all  his  hopes  were 
difappointed  :  Seareely  had  he  reaehed  his  native 
eity,  when  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  in  his 
"63d  year,  A.  D.  1223.  Of  150  treatifes  whieh  he 
compofed  on  various  fubje£ls  of  medicine,  natural  phi- 
lofophy  and  polite  literature,  only  one,  entitled  Hifto- 
r'ue  JEgi/pti  Compendium ,  has  furvived  the  ravages  of 
time.  This  manufcript,  the  only  one  whieh  has  been 
difcovered,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
orientalift  Poeocke,  and  is  now  preferved  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library.  Dr  White  of  Oxford  publiihed  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Arabic,  with  an  elegant  Latin 
verfion  in  4T0,  in  1800.  {Month.  Re*oi). 

ABDOMEN,  in  Anatomy ,  is  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  See  Anatomy. 

ABDOMINALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  con- 
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dilute  the  Fourth  Order  of  the  Fourth  C/a/s  of  Am-  Abdomen 
mals,  in  the  Linnceau  fyftem.  See  ICHTHYOLOGY.  4jjs 

ABDUCTION,  in  Logic ,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  Ah"ian\. 

by  the  Greeks  called  apagoge ,  wherein  the  greater  ex-  ' - 

treme  is  evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the 
medium  not  fo  evidently  in  the  lefler  extreme  as  not  to 
require  fume  farther  medium  or  proof  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  called  abduthon ,  becaufe,  from  the  con- 
clufion,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the  propofition  af- 
fumed.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  “  All  whom  God  ab 
folves  are  free  from  fin  ;  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are 
in  Chrift  ;  therefore  all  who  are  in  Clirift  are  free  from 
fin^’— -the  major  is  evident  ;  but  the  minor,  or  affump- 
lion,  is  not  fo  evident  without  fome  other  propofition 
to  prove  it,  as,  “  God  received  full  fatlsfadlion  for  fin 
by  the  fufferiftgs  of  Jefus  Chrift.” 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  of  the  mufcles,  on  aeeount  of  their 
ferving  to  withdraw,  open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to 
which  they  belong. 

ABEL,  fecond  fon  of  Adatti  and  Eve,  was  a  fliepr- 
herd.  He  offered  to  God  fome  of  the  fir  filings  of  his 
flock,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  God  was  pleafed  with  Abel’s 
oblation,  but  difpieafed  with  Cain’s ;  which  fo  exafper- 
ated  the  latter,  that  he  rofe  up  againft  his  brother  and 
killed  him.  Thefe  are  the  only  circumftances  Mofes 
relates  of  him  ;  though,  were  we  to  take  notice  of  the 
feveral  particulars  to  which  curiofity  has  given  birth 
on  this  oecafion,  they  would  run  to  a  very  great  length. 

But  this  will  not  be  expefted.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Greek  ehurches,  who  celebrate  the  feafts  of  every 
Other  patriarch  and  prophet,  have  not  done  the.  fame 
honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  icth  century  ; 
nor  even  in  the  new  Roman  martyrology.  However 
he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  litanies  faid  for  perfons  who  lie  at  the  point  of 
death. 

ABEL-Kcramim>  or  Vincarum ,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  where  Jephthah  defeated 
them,  feven  miles  difiant  from  Philadelphia;  abounding 
in  vines,  and  hence  the  name.  It  was  alfo  ealled  Abe l a . 

ABEL-Meholah ,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Eliflia, 
fituated  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  village  Bethmael,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  bv  Gideon.  Judges 
vii.  2  2. 
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AbEL  Mizraito,  (ealled  alfo  the  Threfhing-floor  of 
Atad),  fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
in  allufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jaeob,  Gen.  i.  3,  10, 
jl.  Suppofed  to  be  near  Hebron. 

ABEL-Mofeh ,  or  Abelmufch ,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial 
natne  of  a  fpecies  of  the  Hibiscus. 

ABEL-  Sat  tint ,  or  Sittim,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab„ 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Dead  fea,  not  far  from  Jordan, 
where  the  Ifraelites  committed  fornication  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab  :  So  ealled,  probably,  from  the 
great  number  of  fittim  trees  there. 

ABELARD,  Peter,  an  eminent  fcholaftic  philo- 
fopher  of  France,  the  fon  of  Berenger,  of  noble  def- 
cent,  was  born  at  Palais  near  Nantes  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  year  1079.  Abelard  had  received  from  nature  a 
vigorous  and  active  mind;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  live  at 
a  period,  when  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  theo- 

r  c  2  logy, 
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Abelard,  logy,  confti tuted  a  learned  education,  when  abftrufe 
fpeculations  and  verbal  fubtleties  occupied  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  literary  men,  and  diftinguifhed  talents  for  depu¬ 
tation  led  to  honour  and  preferment.  Devoted  to  let¬ 
ters  by  his  father’s  appointment,  and  by  his  own  incli¬ 
nation,  his  literary  attainments  could  at  this  time  only 
be  exhibited  in  the  field  of  fcholaflic  philofophy  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  fitted  for  his  deftined  career  of  life, 
he  was  placed,  after  a  previous  courfe  of  grammatical 
ftudies,  under  the  tuition  of  Rofceline,  a  celebrated 
metaphyfician,  and  founder  of  the  fed  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts.  Under  the  inftru&ions  of  this  able  matter,  at 
the  early  age  of  fixteen,  he  furnifhed  himfelf  with  a 
large  ftore  of  fcholaflic  knowledge,  and  acquired  a 
fubtlety  and  quicknefs  of  thought,  a  fluency  of  fpeech, 
and  facility  of  expreflion,  which  were  neceflary  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  fcholaflic  deputation. 

Having  fpent  fome  time  in  vifiting  the  fchools  of  fe- 
veral  provinces,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  phi- 
iofophers  who  travelled  in  fearch  of  wifdom,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  then  the  firft  feat  of  learning  in 
Europe.  The  matter,  William  de  Champeaux,  was  at 
that  time  in  high  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  and  his  fkill  in  the  dialectic  art  ;  to  him  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  direction  of  his  ftudies,  and  was  at  firft  con¬ 
tented  with  receiving  inftrueftion  from  fo  eminent  a 
preceptor.  De  Champeaux  was  proud  of  the  talents 
of  his  pupil,  and  admitted  him  to  his  friendfhip.  But 
the  afpiring  youth  ventured  to  contradid  the  opinions 
of  his  matter,  and  in  the  public  fchool  held  deputations 
with  him,  in  which  he  was  frequently  victorious.  The 
jealoufy  of  the  matter  and  the  vanity  of  the  pupil  na¬ 
turally  occafioned  a  fpeedy  feparation. 

Elated  by  fuccefs,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers, 
Abelard,  without  hefitation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
opened  a  public  fchool  of  his  own.  “  I  was  young  in¬ 
deed,”  fays  he  ;  “  but  confident  of  myfelf,  my  ambi¬ 
tion  had  no  bounds  :  I  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro¬ 
feffor,  and  only  waited  till  I  could  fix  on  a  proper 
place  to  open  my  ledures.”  Melun,  a  town  ten 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  the  court  frequently  refided, 
was  the  place  which  he  chofe  for  this  bold  difplay  of 
his  talents.  But  it  was  not  without  confiderable  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Abelard  executed  his  plan  ;  for  De  Cham¬ 
peaux,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival,  openly  employ¬ 
ed  all  his  intereft  again  ft  him.  Abelard  at  length 
prevailed,  his  fchool  was  opened,  and  his  ledures  were 
attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  auditories.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  this  fuccefs,  and  perhaps  ftimulated  by 
unworthy  refentment,  Abelard  refolved  to  maintain  an 
open  conteft  with  his  matter,  and  for  this  purpofe  re¬ 
moved  his  fchool  to  Corbeil  near  Paris.  The  difpu- 
tants  frequently  met  in  each  other’s  fchools  ;  and  the 
conteft  was  fupported  on  each  fide  with  great  fpirit, 
amidft  crowds  of  their  refpedive  fcholars.  The  young 
champion  was  in  the  end  vidorious,  and  his  antagonift 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

Conftant  application  and  violent  exertions  had  now 
lb  far  impaired  Abelard’s  health,  that  it  was  become 
neceflary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  labours  ;  and,  with 
the  advice  of  his  phyfician,  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Cor¬ 
beil,  and  found  that  De  Champeaux  had  taken  the  mo¬ 
nadic  habit  among  the  regular  canons  in  the  convent 


of  St  Vidor  ;  but  that  he  ftill  continued  to  teach  rhe-  Abelard. 

toric  and  logic,  and  to  hold  public  deputations  in  the-  ' - V"— 

ology.  Returning  to  the  charge,  he  renewed  the  con¬ 
teft,  and  his  opponent  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  defeated  ;  and  the  fcholars  of  De  Champeaux 
deferted  him,  and  went  over  in  crowds  to  Abelard. 

Even  the  new  profeflbr,  who  had  taken  the  former 
fchool  of  De  Champeaux,  voluntarily  furrendcred  the 
chair  to  the  young  philofopher,  and  requefted  to  be 
enrolled  among  his  difciples.  A  triumph  fo  complete, 
while  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  Abelard,  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  the  refentment  of  his  old  matter,  who  had 
influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new  profeffor, 
and  drive  Abelard  back  to  Melun.  De  Champeaux’s 
motive  for  this  violent  proceeding  was  foon  perceived  ; 
even  his  friends  were  afhamed  of  his  conduct  5  and  he 
retired  from  the  convent  into  the  country.  When  A- 
belard  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  his  adverfary,  he 
returned  towards  Paris  and  took  a  new  ftation  at  the 
abbey  on  Mount  St  Genevieve.  His  rival,  the  new 
profeflbr,  was  unequal  to  the  conteft,  and  was  foon 
deferted  by  his  pupils,  who  flocked  to  the  lectures  of 
Abelard.  De  Champeaux  too  returning  to  his  mo- 
naftery,  renewed  the  ftruggle  5  but  fo  unfuccefsfully, 
that  Abelard  was  again  victorious. 

^  During  a  fhort  abfence,  in  which  Abelard  vifited 
his  native  place,  De  Champeaux  was  preferred  to  the 
fee  of  Chalons.  The  long  and  Angular  conteft  between 
thefe  philofophers  terminated  ;  and  Abelard,  perhaps 
for  want  of  a  rival  to  ftimulate  his  exertions,  or  poffi- 
bly  through  envy  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  rival,  de¬ 
termined  to  exchange  the  fludy  and  profeffion  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  for  that  of  theology.  He  therefore  quitted  his 
fchool  at  St  Genevieve,  and  removed  to  Laon,  to  be¬ 
come  a  fcholar  of  Anfelm.  From  this  celebrated  ma¬ 
iler  he  entertained  high  expectations  ;  but  they  were 
foon  difappointed.  On  attending  his  lectures,  be  found 
that,  though  he  poflfefled  uncommon  fluency  of  lan¬ 
guage,  he  left  his  auditors  without  inftruction.  “  You 
would  have  thought,”  fays  Abelard,  “he  was  kindling 
'a  fire,  when  inftantly  the  whole  houfe  was  filled  with 
fmoke,  in  which  not  a  fingle  fpark  was  vifible  :  he 
was  a  tree  covered  with  a  thick  foliage,  which  pleafed 
the  diftant  eye  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  infpection,  there 
was  no  fruit  to  be  found :  I  went  up  to  this  tree  in  full 
expectation,  but  I  faw  that  it  was  the  fig-tree  which  the 
Eord  had  curfed.”  (Hi/f,  Calamity .  Abelard  gra¬ 
dually  retired  from  thefe  unprofitable  lectures,  but 
without  offering  offence  either  to  the  veteran  profeffor, 
or  his  fcholars.  In  converfation  one  of  them  afked 
him,  what  he  thought  of  the  fludy  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

Abelard  replied,  that  he  thought  the  explanation  of 
them  a  talk  of  no  great  difficulty  ;  and,  to  prove  his 
affertion,  he  undertook  to  give  a  comment,  the  next 
uPon  any  Part  the  Scriptures  they  fhould  men¬ 
tion.  They  fixed  upon  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  explained  the 
paffage  in  a  theological  lecture,  which  was  heard  with 
admiration.  For  feveral  fucceffive  days,  the  lectures 
were  at  the  requeft  of  the  audience  continued;  the 
whole  town  preffed  to  hear  them  ;  and  the  name  of 
Abelard  was  echoed  through  the  ftreets  of  Laon.  An- 
felm,  jealous  of  the  rifing  fame  of  this  young  theolo¬ 
gian,  prohibited  his  lectures,  under  the  pretence  that 
fo  young  a  le&urer  might  fall  into  miftakes,  which 

would 
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AbelinL  would  bring  difcredit  upon  bis  matter.  Abelard, 
whole  ambition  required  a  wider  field  than  that  of 
Laon,  obeyed  the  prohibition,  and  withdrew.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  whither  the  fame  of  his  theological 
talents  had  arrived  before  him,  and  opened  his  fchool 
with  his  leCtures  on  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  His  au¬ 
ditors  were  delighted  ^  his  fchool  was  crowded  with 
fcholars  *,  and  he  united  in  his  le&ures  the  fciences  of 
theology  and  philofophy  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that 
multitudes  repaired  to  his  fchool  from  various  parts  of 
France,  from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Hitherto  Abelard  has  appeared  with  high  diftinc- 
tion,  as  an  able  difputant,  and  a  popular  preceptor  : 
we  mutt  now  view  him  under  a  different  character, 
and,  when  nearly  arrived  at  the  fober  age  of  forty, 
fee  him,  on  a  fudden,  exchanging  the  fchool  of  philo¬ 
fophy  for  the  bower  of  pleafure,  and  even  difgracing 
himfelf,  as  will  too  plainly  appear  in  the  fequel,  by 
forming  and  executing  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  female  innocence.  It  happened  that  there  was 
at  this  time,  refident  in  Paris,  Heloife,  the  niece  of 
Fulbert,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  a 
lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  great  perfonal 
beauty,  and  highly  celebrated  for  her  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  Abelard,  whofe  vanity  had  been  fatiated  with 
fame,  and  the  vigour  of  whofe  mind  was  now  ener¬ 
vated  by  repofe,  found  himfelf  inclined  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  paffion.  He  beheld  with  ardent  admiration 
the  lovely  Heloife,  and  confident  that  his  perfonal  at¬ 
tractions  were  (till  irrefiftible,  he  determined  to  capti¬ 
vate  her  affeCtions.  Fulbert,  who  doubtlefs  thought 
himfelf  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  fo  eminent  a  fcholar 
and  philofopher,  received  him  into  his  houfe  as  a  learn¬ 
ed  friend.  He  was  foon  afterwards  prevailed  upon, 
by  a  handfome  payment  which  Abelard  offered  for  his 
board,  to  admit  him  into  his  family  )  and,  apprehend¬ 
ing  no  hazard  from  a  man  of  Abelard’s  age  and  pro- 
feflion,  confidentially  requefted  him  to  undertake  the 
inftruCtion  of  Heloife.  Abelard  accepted  the  trutt, 
but,  as  it  feems,  without  any  other  intention  than  to 
betray  it.  I  he  hours  of  inttru&ion  were  employed  in 
other  leffons  than  thole  of  learning  and  philofophy  5 
and  to  fuch  a  matter  as  Abelard,  it  was  not  furprifing 
that  Heloife  was  an  apt  fcholar.  Fulbert’s  rcfpe&Ful 
opinion  of  the  philofopher,  and  his  partiality  for  his 
niece,  long  concealed  from  him  an  amour,  which  was 
become  the  fubjeCt  of  general  converfation.  At  length 
the  difeovery  burft  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
Upon  difeovering  her  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  nc- 
ceffary  for  her  to  quit  her  uncle’s  houfe,  and  Abelard 
conveyed  her  to  Bretagne,  where  his  fitter  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  Here  Heloife  was  delivered  of 
a  fon,  to  whom  they  gave  the  whimfical  name  of  Aftro- 
labus.  Abelard,  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  pro- 
pofed  to  Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece,  provided  the  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  kept  fecret  :  Fulbert  confented,  and 
Abelard  returned  to  Bretagne  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
Heloife,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  Abe¬ 
lard,  whofe  profeffion  bound  him  to  celibacy,  and 
partly  from  a  romantic  notion  that  love  like  hers  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  ordinary  reftraints,  at  firft  gave  Abe¬ 
lard  a  peremptory  refufal.  He,  however,  at  laft  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  they  were  privately  married  at  Paris.  He¬ 
loife  from  this  time  met  with  fevere  treatment  from 


her  uncle,  which  furnilhed  Abelard  with  a  plea  for  Abelard, 
removing  her  from  his  houfe,  arid  placing  her  in  the  v  ~  "r 
abbey  of  BenediCline  nuns,  in  which  (he  had  been 
educated.  Fulbert  concluded,  perhaps  not  without 
reafon,  that  Abelard  had  taken  this  ftep,  in  order  to 
rid  himfelf  of  an  incumbrance  which  obilruCted  his  fu¬ 
ture  profpeCts.  Deep  refentment  took  poffeffion  of  his 
foul,  and  he  meditated  revenge.  He  employed  feve- 
ral  ruffians  to  enter  his  chamber  by  night,  and  infliCl 
upon  his  perfon  a  difgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation. 

The  deed  was  perpetrated  $  the  ruffians  were  taken, 
and  fuffered,  according  to  the  Lex  Tahoms ,  the  pu- 
nifhment  they  had  infli&ed  ;  and  Fulbert,  for  his  fa- 
vage  revenge,  was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  his 
goods  were  confifcated.  Unable  to  fupport  his  morti¬ 
fying  refle&ions,  Abelard  refolved  to  retire  to  a  con¬ 
vent.  At  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  felfilh  refolu- 
tion,  that,  lince  Heloife  could  no  longer  be  his,  ffie 
ffiould  never  be  another’s,  and  ungeneroully  demanded 
from  her  a  promife  to  devote  herfelf  to  religion  \  and 
even  infilled  upon  her  taking  the  holy  vow  before  him,* 
fufpe&ing,  as  it  feems,  that  if  he  firft  engaged  himfelf, 
ffie  might  violate  her  promife,  and  return  to  the  world  \ 
a  circumftance,  with  which  ffie  afterwards  thus  ten¬ 
derly  reproached  him  :  “  In  that  one  inftance,  I  con- 
fefs,  your  miftruft  of  me  tore  my  heart  5  Abelard,  I 
blulhed  for  you.”  Heloife  fubmitted  to  the  harlh  in¬ 
junction,  profeffed  herfelf  in  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil, 
and  receiving  the  religious  habit,  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  Cornelia  : 

. — - - - 0  maxime  conjux  ! 

0  tkalamis  indig  ne  meis  !  hoc  juris  habebat 
In  tanturn  for  tuna  caput  /  cur  impia  nupfi , 

Si  miferum  faBura  fui  $  nunc  accipe  pcenas , 

Sed  quas  fponte  luarn .  Lucan. 

“  Ah  !  my  once  greateft  lord  !  Ah  !  cruel  hour  ! 

Is  thy  victorious  head  in  Fortune’s  power  ! 

Since  miferies  my  baneful  love  purfue, 

Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ! 

But  fee,  to  death  my  willing  neck  I  bow  y 
Atone  the  angry  gods  by  one  kind  blow.”  Rowe. 

A  few  days  after  Heloife  had  taken  her  vows,  Abe¬ 
lard  affumed  the  monaftic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  St  De¬ 
nys,  determined  as  it  feems  to  forget,  in  hope  of  being 
forgotten  by  the  world.  However,  his  admirers  and 
fcholars  in  Paris  were  unwilling  that  the  world  ffiould 
lofe  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and  fent  deputies  to  en¬ 
treat  him  to  return  to  his  fchool.  After  fome  delibe¬ 
ration,  he  again  yielded  to  the  call  of  ambition  •,  and 
at  a  fmall  village  in  the  country,  he  refumed  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  fcholars.  The  revival  of  his  popularity 
renewed  the  jealoufy  of  other  profeffors,  who  took  the 
firft  opportunity  of  bringing  him  under  ecclefiafticai 
cenfure.  A  treatife  which  he  publilhed  at  this  time* 
entitled,  “  The  Theology  of  Abelard,”  was  fuppofed 
to  contain  fome  heretical  tenets.  A  fynod  was  called 
at  Soiffons  in  the  year  1 1 21  j  the  work  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  and  Abelard  was  commanded  to  throw  it 
into  the  flames.  After  being  involved  in  other  con- 
troverfies,  new  charges  were  brought  againft  him,  and 
he  fled  to  the  convent  of  St  Ayoul  at  Provins  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  prior  of  which  was  his  intimate  friend, 

The  place  of  his  retreat  was  foon  difeovered,  and 

threats 
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Abelard,  threats  and  perfuafions  were  in  vain  employed  to  renal 
vr— '  him  :  at  laft  he  obtained  permilTion  to  retire  to  fome 
folitary  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  ftiould  never  again 
become  a  member  of  a  convent. 

The  fpot  which  he  chofe  was  a  vale  in  the  foreft 
of  Champagne,  near  Nogent  upon  the  Seine.  Here 
Abelard,  in  1122,  ere&ed  a  fmall  oratory,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  which  he  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  and  confecrated  to  the  Third  Perfon,  the  Com¬ 
forter,  or  Paraclete.  Here  he  was  foon  difcovered, 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  feholars,  A  ruftic  college 
arofe  in  the  foreft,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  foon 
increafed  to  fix  hundred.  Jealoufy  again  provoked  the 
exertions  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  meditating  his  es¬ 
cape,  when,  through  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  with  the  con  fen  t  of  the  abbot  of  St  Deny*, 
he  was  ele&ed  fuperior  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Gilda«, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Vannes,  where,  though  pot  without 
frequent  and  grievous  vexations,  he  remained  feveral 
years. 

•  About  this  time,  Suger  the  abbot  of  St  Deny?,  on 
the  plea  of  an  ancient  right,  obtained  a  grant  for  an¬ 
nexing  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  or  which  Heloife 
was  now  priorefs,  to  St  Denys,  and  the  nuns,  who 
were  accufed  of  irregular  practices,  were  difperfed. 
Abelard,  informed  of  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  Heloife, 
invited  her,  with  her  companions,  eight  in  number,  to 
take  pofleftion  of  the  Paraclete. 

It  was  during  Abelard’s  refidence  at  St  Gildas,  that 
the  interefting  correfpondence  paffed  between  him  and 
Heloife,  which  is  (till  extant.  The  letters  of  Heloife, 
in  this  correfpondence,  abound  with  proofs  of  genius, 
learning,  and  tafte,  which  might  have  graced  a  better 
age.  It  is  upon  thefe  letters  that  Mr  Pope  has  formed 
his  “  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard*,”  a  piece  which 
is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  for  its  poetical  merit, 
but  which  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  chara&er  and  ftory  of  Heloife,  and  culpably  vio¬ 
lates  moral  propriety.  Here,  too,  Abelard  probably 
wrote  his  “  Theology,”' which  again  fubje 61  td  him  to 
perfection.  His  opinions  were  pronounced  heretical 
by  a  council  ;  and  although  he  appealed  to  Rome,  the 
judgment  of  the  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  ; 
and  he  was  fentenced,  unheard,' to  perpetual  filence  and 
imprifonment.  By  the  interpofition  of  fome  friends, 
however,  and  by  a  fubmiffive  apology,  he  obtained  his 
pardon,  with  permiftion  to  end  his  days  in  the  mona¬ 
ftery  of  Cluni. 

At  Cluni  he  was  retired,  ftudious,  and  devout.  The 
monks  of  the  convent  importuned  him  to  refume  the 
bufinefs  of  inftru&ion.  In  a  few  occafional  efforts  he 
complied  with  their  felicitation  ;  and  his  leftures  were 
heard  with  undi  mini  (lied  applaufe.  But  his  health  and 
fpjrits  were  much  enfeebled,  and  gradually  declined 
till  he  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1142.  His 
body  was  fent  to  Heloife  to  be  interred  in  the  convent 
of  the  Paraclete.  Heloife  furvived  her  hulband  21 
years,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affe&ion  and  monaftic  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  fame  grave,  as  appears  by 
the  following  epitaph  : 


Hie 

Sub  eodem  marmore,  jacent 
Hujus  Monaflerii 
Conditor ,  Petrus  Abelardus , 
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Et  abbatijja  prime ,  Heloifa, 

Olim  Jludiis ,  ingenio ,  in f ay f  is  nuptiis 
Et  p&nitentia , 

Nunc  cetera  a,  ut  f per  amus,  felicitate, 

Conjunfli, 

Petrus  obiit  21  April  is  1 142 
H eloifa  1 7  Mini  1163. 

The  amour,  which  has  given  Abelard  fo  much  cele¬ 
brity,  will  remain  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory. 

It  was  not  a  juvenile  indiferetion  of  which  Abelard 
was  guilty,  but,  according  to  his  own  confeftion,  the 
{eduction  of  innocence,  deliberately  planned,  and  re- 
folutcly  executed.  It  was  accompanied  with  breach 
of  confidence,  violation  of  duty,  and  degradation  of 
chara&er.  Except  in  tire  grant  of  the  Paraclete  as  an 
afylum  to  Heloife  and  her  fifferhood,  an  uniform  felf- 
illinefi  appears  in  AbelardV  conduct.  In  Heloife,  the 
criminality,  though  not  obliterated,  was  palliated  by 
youthful  ardour  and  inexperience;  and  extreme  fenfi- 
bility,  romantic  attachment,  noble  generofity,  and  dif- 
interefted  invincible  conftancy,  united  to  throw  a  veil 
over  human  frailty.  -Confidered  apart  from  this  dis¬ 
graceful  affair,  Ahelard  appears  with  more  advantage. 

His  writings,  indeed,  will  not  give  the  reader  a  high 
idea  of  his  genius  or  tafte  :  but  it  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  that  the  man  who  could  foil  the  firft  mafters  of  the 
age  at  the  weapons  of  logic,  could  draw  round  him 
crowded  and  admiring  auditors,  and  could  coll  eft 
feholars  from  different  provinces  and  countries  where- 
ever  he  chofe  to  form  a  fchool,  muft  have  pofitffed  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents.  Had  his  love  of  truth  been  equal 
to  his  tbirft  of  fame,  and  had  his  courage  in  adhering  to 
his  principles  been  equal  to  his  ingenuity  in  defending 
them,  his  fuffcrings  and  perfections  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  more  regret,  and  his  title  to  honourable  remem¬ 
brance  would  have  been  better  eftabliflied.  Upon  the 
whole,  of  Abelard  it  may  perhaps  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  he  was  too  vain  to  be  truly  great,  and  too  felfilh  to 
be  eminently  good,  and  that  his  charadter  is  rather 
adapted  to  excite  admiration  than  to  command  refpedh 
His  principal  works,  written  in  Latin,  are,  “  An 
Addrefs  to  the  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  Problems  and  Solutions;  Sermons  on  the  Fefti- 
vals  ;  A  Treatife  againft  Herefies  ;  An  Expofition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer;  A  Commentary  on  the  Romans; 

A  Syftem  of  Theology  ;  and  his  Letters  to  Heloife 
and  to  others.”  (Gen.  Biog 

ABEL  tree,  or  Abele  Tree,  an  obfolete  name 
for  a  fpecies  of  the  poplar.  See  Popueus,  BoTANtT 
Index . 

ABELIANS,  Abeolites,  or  Abelonians,  in 
church  hiftory,  a  fedt  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St  Au- 
ftin,  which  arofe  in  the  diocefe  of  Hippo  in  Africa, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius,  and  ended  in  that  of  Theodofius.  Indeed  it  was 
not  calculated  for  being  of  any  long  continuance*, 
Thofe  of  this  fedt  regulated  marriage  after  the  example 
of  Abel ;  who,  they  pretended,  was  married,  but  died  - 
without  ever  having  known  his  wife.  They  therefore 
allowed  each  man  to  marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined 
them  to  live  in  continence  ;  and,  to  keep  up  the  fedt, 
when  a  man  and  woman  entered  into  this  fociety,  they 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  to  inherit  their 
goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the  fame  terms  of  not  be* 
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getting  children,  but  of  adopting  two  of  different 

^ABELL  A,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
,  river  Cl  an  i  us.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abelian., 
and  faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  J  ie 
nux  Avellana,  called  alfo  Pneaejlina,  or  th t  hazel  nut, 
takes  its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Macrobius. 

Now  Avelta.  ... 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
a  people  of  Apulia  5  diftant  about  a  mile  from 1  the  n- 
vulet  Sabatto,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum. 
Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  Abellinates,  with  the  epithet 
Protopi ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Abellinates  Marti. 
Now  Avellino.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  21. o- 
ABEN  EZRA,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  wife,  great, 
and  admirable  Dodor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  5  and  was  well  (killed  in  grammar, 
poetry,  philofopby,  aftronomy,  and  medicine.  He  was 
alfo  a  perfect  mailer  of  the  Arabic.  His  principal 
work  is,  “  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Teftamcnt  ”  which 
is  much  efteemed  :  thefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’s  and 
Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Bibles.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
concife,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
he  almoft  always  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  every¬ 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  fenfe  7  he, 
however,  advances  forne  erroneous  fentiments.  I  he 
fcarceft  of  all  his  books  is  entitled  “  Jefud  Mora 
which  is  a  theological  work,  intended  as  an  exhortation 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo . wrote  Ekgantue 
Grammatics ,  printed  in  o£lavo  at  Venice  in  1548.  He 
died  in  1174,  aged  75. 

A  BEN  MELLEB ,  a  learned  rabbin,  who  vrrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Teftament  in  Hebrew,  entitled, 
«  The  Perfedion  of  Beauty.”  This  rabbin  generally 
follows  the  grammatical  fenfe  and  the  opinions  of  Kim- 
ehi.  The  bed  edition  is  that  of  Holland. 

ABEN  AS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc  and  in 
the  Lower  Vivarais,  feated  on  the  river  Ardefch,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes.  E.  Long.  4.  43.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ABENEL  GAUBY,  a  fixed  Bar  of  the  fecond  or 
third  magnitude,  in  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conftcllation 
Libra. 

ABENSPERG,  a  final  1  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  and  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  government  of 
Munich.  It  is*  feated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the 
Danube.  E.  Long.  11.  38.  N.  Lat.  48'.  45. 

ABERAVON,  a  borough  town  of  Glamorganfhire 
in  Wales,  governed  by  a  portreeve.  It  had  a  market, 
which  is  now  difeontinued.  The  vicarage  is  difeharged, 
and  is  worth  45I .  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  194  miles  wed  of  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  3.  2i.  N.  Lat.  71.  40. 

ABERBROTHICK,  or  Arbroath,  one  of  the- 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  29.  and  N.  Lat.  56.  36.  It  is  feated 
on  the  difeharge  of  the  little  river  Broth  ic  into  the 
fea,  as  the  name  imports,  Aber  in  the  Britifb  implying 
fuch  a  foliation.  It  is  a  fmall  but  ffourilhing  place, 
well  built,  and  dill  increafing.  The  town  has  been  in 
an  improving  date  for  the  lad  forty  years,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  greatly  augmented  ;  which  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  manufa&ures.  The  po¬ 
pulation  in  1801  was  above  7000.  The  inhabitants 


cortfift  chiefly  of  weavers  of  coarfe  brown  linens,  and  ^e'bro- 
fome  fail-cloth  5  others  are  employed  in  making  white  ^ 
and  coloured  threads  :  the  remainder  are  either  en-  Ab«rcrom- 
gaged  in  the  (hipping  of  the  place,  or  in  the  neceflary  by. 
and  common  mechanic  trades.  The  brown  linens,  or  ! 
ofnaburgs,  were  manufa&ured  here  before  any  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  by  government,  or  the  linen  com¬ 
pany  ere£led  at  Edinburgh.  It  appears  from  the  books 
of  the  damp-office  in  this  town, -that  feven  or  eight 
hundred  thoufand  yards  are  annually  made  in  the  place, 
and  a  fmall  diftrift  round.  Befides  this  export  and 
that  of  thread,  much  barley  and  fome  wheat  is  fent 
abroad.  The  foreign  imports  are  flax,  flax-feed,  and 
timber,  from  the  Baltic.  The  coafling  trade  confifts 
of  coals  from  Borrowftounnefs,  and  lime  from  Lord 
Elgin’s  kilns  in  Fife.  At  this  place,  in  default  of  a 
natural  harbour,  a  tolerable  artificial  one  of  piers  has 
been  formed,  where,  at  fpring  tides,  which  rife  here  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  (hips  of  two  hundred  tons-  can  come,  and  of 
eighty  at  neap  tides*,  but  they  mud  lie  dry. at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  This  port  is  of  great  antiquity  :  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  yet  extant  between  the  abbot  and  the  burghers  of 
Aberbrothick,  in  1 194,  concerning  the  making  of  the 
harbour.  Both  parties  were  bound  to  contribute  their 
proportions  j  but  the  larged  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the 
former,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  tax  pay¬ 
able  out  of  every  rood  of 


.  . .  of  land  lying  within  the  bo¬ 
ugh.  The  glory  of  this  place  was  the  abbey,  whofe 
ry  ruins  give  fome  idea  of  its  former  magnificence, 


78,  and  de- 


very  rums  gi 

It  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1 1  y  <  , 
dicated  to  our  celebrated  primate  Thomas  a  Bucket, 
The  founder  was  buried  there  *,  but  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  his  tomb,  or  any  other,  excepting  that  of  a 


monk  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Nicol.  The  monf 


were  of  the  Tyronenfian  order  \  and  were  fird  brought 
from  Kelfo,  whofe  abbot  declared  thofe  of  this  place, 
on  the  fird  inditution,  to  be  free  from  his  jurifdi£tion. 
The  lad  abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  the 
fame  time  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and,  before  his 
deatii,  as  great  and  abfolute  here  as  Wolfey  was  in 
England.  "King  John,  the  Engliffl  monarch,  granted 


this*  monadery  mod  uncommon  privileges  j  (or,  by 


charter  under  the  great  feal,  he  exempted  it  a  te/omu  el 
confttettnUnc  in  every  part  of  England,  except  London. 
At  Aberbrothick  is  a  chalybeate  water,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Peterhead  and  Glendye. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  in  Caernarvon- 
(liire,  North  Wales  j  fo  called  from  its  fituatioii  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  It  is  a  hand  fome  town, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  many 
conveniences  for  trade  }  notwithdanding  which  it  i$ 
the  poor  eft  town  in  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  and  had  not  only  walls,  but  a  (Long  cadle 
which  is  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  an  infeription  on  the 
tomb  of  one  Nicholas  Hooks,  importing  that  he  wa* 
the  one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  father,  and  had  twen-* 
ty-feven  children  himfelf.  It  is  229  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  3-  47*  N*  Lat.  53.  20. 

ABERCROMBY,  The  Honourable  Alexan¬ 
der  (Lord  Abercromby),  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  fef- 
finn  and  judiciary  in  Scotland,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of 
George  Abercromby,  of  Tullibody,  Efq.  of  a  refpec- 
table  family  in  Clackmannanfhire,  and  was  born  on 
the  15th  Ofeobcr  174 5.  Mr  Abercromby  was  early 
dedined  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  with  this 

view 
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View  lie  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
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where  he  paffed  through  the  requifitc  courfe  of  lan¬ 
guages,  philofophy,  and  law,  and  was  admitted  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  year  1 766  ;  but  neither  during  the  time  of 
his  education,  ok  for  fome  years  after  he  entered  his 
profeflional  career,  did  he  give  much  promife  of 
tliofe  eminent  abilities  and  that  afliddous  application 
which  afterwards  diftinguiffied  him  as  a  pleader  and  a 
judge.  The  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  and  the 
fprightlinefs  of  his  manners,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
gayer  amufements  of  life,  and  the  fociety  of  men  of 
fa  (hi  on  and  pleafure,  to  the  arduous  profeeution  of  phi- 
loiophical  fludies,  and  to  the  lefs  inviting  -  and  more 
barren  paths  of  legal  difquifitions.  When,  however, 
either  during  his  academical  courfe,  or  the  fir  ft  years 
of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  occafions  required  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  talents,  the  qnicknefs  of  his  perception,  and 
the  acutenefs  and  ftrength  of  his  underftanding,  enabled 
him  to  difplay  fuch  powers  of  attention  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  bufinefs  as  are  feldom  acquired  but  by  regular 
and  uniform  habits  of  induftry,  and  by  the  force  of 
con fl ant  application.  But*  to  attain  that  diftin&ion 
and  eminence,  to  which  he  afpired,  and  to  fecure  that 
independence  which  the  patrimony  of  a  younger  foil 
of  a  family,  more  refpe&able  than  opulent,  could  not 
afford  him,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  from 
thofe- feenes  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  and  to  feclude 
himfelf  from  that  fociety  which  his  gaiety  and  agree¬ 
able  manners  had  enlivened  and  entertained,  and  to 
"think  ferioufiy  of  applying  to  the  labours  of  his  profef- 
flon.  With  much  credit  to  himfelf,  and  with  undimi- 
nidied  vigour  of  mind,  he  threw  off  the  chara&er  of 
the  man  of  fafliion,  and  devoting  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  toilfome  detail  of  bufinefs  as  a  lawyer,  by  his 
fuccefsful  dforts  he  foon  gave  folid  proofs  of  the  di- 
ftinguifhed  abilities  which  he  poffeffed.  About  this 
time,  he  was  engaged  as  counfel  in  a  caufe  in  which 
public  curiofity  and  opinion  were  much  interefted  and 
divided.  This  caufe,  which  was  of  a  very  intricate 
nature,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  difplay  of  his  profeflional  talents.  By  a  fpeech 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occafion,  confpicuons  for 
accurate  diferirnination,  ftrength  of  argument,  and  im- 
preftive  eloquence,  he  gave  a  favourable  prefage  of  his 
future  celebrity.  The  marks  of  approbation  which  he 
now  received  probably  taught  him  to  appreciate  thofe 
talents  which  had  hitherto  remained  concealed  or  un¬ 
employed,  and  encouraged  him  to  call  them  forth  into 
exertion. 

In  1780,  Mr  Abercromby  refigned  the  office  of 
fheriff-depute  of  Stirlingffiire,  which  he  had  held  for 
feveral  years,  and  accepted  of  that  of  depute-advocate, 
with  the  hope  of  extending  his  employment  in  the  line 
of  his  profeffion.  In  this  ftep  he  was  not  difappoint- 
ed  ;  for  his  reputation  and  bufinefs  rapidly  increafed, 
and  foon  raifed  him  to  the  firft  rank  of  lawyers  at  the 
Scotch  bar.  In  the  midft  of  the  laborious  duties  of 
bis  profeffion,  Mr  Abercromby  did  not  entirely  pre¬ 
clude  himfelf  from  indulging  in  the  elegant  amufe- 
incnts  of  polite  literature.  He  was  one  of  that  fo¬ 
ciety  who  fet  on  foot  two  periodical  papers,  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger,  publiffied  at  Edinburgh  5  the  former  in 
1779,  and  the  latter  in  1785.  To  the  Mirror  he  con¬ 
tributed  ten  papers,  and  to  the  Lounger  nine.  The 
names  of  the  authors  have  been  publiffied  In  the  late 
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editions  of  tlicfc  wrorks,  which  renders  it  unnecefiary  AberctofctJ1 
to  point  out  thofe  papers  of  which  Mr  Abercromby  by* 
was  the  author.  *  — — 

In  May  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  feflion,  and  in  December  following  he 
was  called  to  a  feat  in  the  court  of  judiciary.  Lord 
Abercromby  continued  to  difeharge  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  thefe  important  offices  till  fummer  1795,  when 
lie  wasfeized  with  a  pe&oral  complaint,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  17th  November  the  fame  year,  at  Ex- 
mouth  in  Devonffiire,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health. 

As  a  lawyer,  Lord  Abercromby  had  acquired  great 
reputation.  His  papers  on  law-cafes  were  diftinguiffi- 
ed  for  preciflon  and  perfpicuity*  His  lpeeches  were 
elegant,  animated,  and  eloquent.  With  the  moft  pa¬ 
thetic  feeling  he  pled  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  5 
while  he  could  afiume  the  fevere  tone  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  in  rebuking  injuftiee  and  oppreffion.  With 
fuch  qualifications,  added  to  the  ftri&eft  attention  and 
pun  duality,  he  could  not  fail  to  become  an  able  and 
refpeClable  judge.  In  this  high  ftation,  his  deport¬ 
ment  was  grave,  dignified,  and  decided.  His  elocution 
was  folemn  and  deliberate  <$  and  his  opinions,  delivered 


in  tins  manner,  had  an  impreffivc  effeCL  Avoiding 


a  detail  of  circumftances,  and  never  arguing  the  caufe 
as  a  lawyer,  he  pronounced  with  brevity  and  precifion 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  drawn  from  its  ftriking  and  pro¬ 
minent  features.  His  only  writings  arc  the  papers  in 
the  periodical  publications  already  alluded  to.  They 
are  marked  by  an  eafy  turn  of  expreffion,  manly  and 
virtuous  fentiments,  and,  when  the  fubjed  required  it, 
by  delicate  irony  or  unaffeded  tendernefs.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
Edin .). 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph ,  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Britiffi  army,  an  eldeB 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1738. 
Being  deftined  for  the  army,  he  obtained,  in  May 
*75^,  a  cornet’s  commiffion  in  the  2d  dragoon  guards  £ 
and  rofe,  April  24.  1762,  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in 
the  3d  regiment  of  horfe.  Afcending  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  gradations  of  rank,  he  was  appointed,  No¬ 
vember  3.  1781,  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  103d  infan¬ 
try.  September  28.  1787,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  November  5.  1795,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Having  been  nearly  40  years  in  the  army,  having 
ferved  with  honour  in  two  wars,  and  being  efteemed 
one  of  the  ablcft,  cooleft,  and  moft  intrepid  officers  in 
the  whole  Britiffi  forces,  he  was  employed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  under  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war.  In  the  adion 
on  the  heights  of  Cateau,  he  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  *,  and  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  march  of  the  guards  from  Deventer  to  Ol- 
denfaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Britiffi  out  of  Holland,  in 
the  winter  of  1794-5.  In  Auguft  1795,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fueceed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Britiffi  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies.  March 
24.  1796,  Grenada  was  fuddenly  attacked  and  taken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  his  orders.  He 
afterwards  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  fettlemcnts  of  De- 
marara  and  Iffequibo,  in  South  America.  St  Lucia 
was  next  taken  by  more  difficult  exertions,  in  which 
the  ability  of  this  eminent  commander  was  fignally  dif- 
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Abereranir  played.  St  Vincent’s  was,  by  the  middle  of  June,  ad- 
by.  ded  to  the  Britifh  conqueds.  Trinidad,  in  February 
1797,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Hq  returned  the  fame 
year  to  Europe,  and,  in  reward  for  fuch  important  fer- 
vices,  was  invelted  with  the  red  ribbon,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  entruft- 
ed  with  the  governments  of  the  I  lie  of  Wight,  Fort 
George,  and  Fort  Auguftus,  and  raifed  to  the  high  mi¬ 
litary  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  held,  for  a 
time,  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In 
that  command,  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  difcipline 
of  the  army,  to  fupprefs  the  riling  rebellion,  and  to 
prote<R  the  people  from  military  oppreflion,  with  a  care 
worthy  alike  of  the  great  general  and  the  enlightened 
and  beneficent  ftatefman.  From  that  ftation  he  was 
called  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
His  condu&  in  this  diftinguifhed  appointment  gave 
univerfal  fatisfa&ion.  When  the  great  enterprife 
againft  Holland  was  refolved  upon,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  called  again  to  command,  under  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  delays,  though 
inconvenient,  yet  unavoidable,  the  diforderly  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  timid  duplicity  of  the 
Dutch,  difappointed  our  hopes  of  that  expedition. 
But,  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Britifh,  it  was 
confeffed,  that  even  victory,  the  mofl  deeifive,  could 
not  have  more  confpicuoufly  proved  the  talents  of  this 
illuftrious  officer.  His  country  applauded  the  choice, 
when  he  was  fent  with  an  army  to  difpoflefs  the  French 
of  Egypt.  His  experience  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
and  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  particularly,  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  this  new  command.  He  accomplifhed 
fome  of  the  firft  duties  of  a  general,  in  carrying  his  ar¬ 
my  in  health,  in  fpirits,  and  with  the  requifite  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fupplies,  to  the  deftined  feene  of  action. 
The  landing,  the  firft  difpofitions,  the  attacks,  and  the 
courage  oppofed  to  attack,  the  fpirit  with  which  his 
army  appears  to  have  been  by  confidence  in  their  lead¬ 
er  infpired,  the  extraordinary  fuperiority  which  the 
Britifh  infantry  under  his  command  evinced  to  that 
which  was  thought  the  braveft  and  belt  difeiplined  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  world,  demonftrate  that  all  the  bed 
qualities  of  the  greatefl  commanders  were  in  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  united — that  they  wrere  all  fum- 
moned  forth  into  a&ivity,  in  the  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  amid  which  he  fell. — In  his  private  character  he 
was  modeft,  difintereded,  benevolent,  and  honourable. 
General  Lord  Hutchinfon,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
command,  in  the  difpatches  with  the  account  of  his 
death,  has  given  a  fine  eulogium  on  his  character  as  a 
foldier,  and  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  high  effimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  army.— — 1 u  We  have  fuffain- 
ed  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the  perfon  of  our  never  fuffi- 
ciently  to  be  lamented  commander  in  chief,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe  he 
was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  fituation  from 
thofe  about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his 
orders  with  that  coolnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  had 
ever  marked  his  chara£ter,  till  long  after  the  a£lion 
was  over,  when  he  fainted  through  weaknefs  and  lofs 
of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  for  a  foldier  to  regret 
any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 

1  might  be  excufed  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any 
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other  perfon;  but  it  is  fome  confolation  to  thofe  whoAbererom- 
tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  fo  by, 
was  his  death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  .  er^  een\ 
in  the  annals  of  his  country — will  be  facred  to  every 
Britifh  foldier — and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a 
grateful  pofierity.”  His  remains  wrere  conveyed  on 
board  Admiral  Lord  Keith’s  flag  (hip  to  Malta,  attend¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Sir  John  Dyer,  and  were  interred  in  the 
commandery  of  the  grand  mader,  with  the  highefl 
military  honours. 

A  monument  to  his  memory,  to  be  ereCted  in  St 
Paul’s  church,  London,  at  the  public  cxpence,  was  vo¬ 
ted  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  His  widow  has  been 
created  a  peerefs,  and  a  penfion  of  200Cl.  a-year  for 
her  and  three  lives  fettled  on  the  family.  {Gent.  Mag.'). 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Town ,  fituated  on  the  German 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  2.  8.  and  N.  Lat.  57.  8. 

Aberdeen,  Old,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  of  note  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory,  who  conferred  on  it  fome  privileges  about 
the  year  893.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II.  founded  a  bi- 
fhopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlich  in  Banffshire,  in 
memory  of  a  fignal  viClory  which  he  there  gained  over 
the  Danes  ;  which  bifhopric  was  tranflated  to  Old  A- 
berdeen  by  David  I.  ;  and  in  1163,  the  then  bifhop  of 
Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 

There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Alexander  II,  by  which, 
in  1217,  the  king  grants  to  Aberdeen  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  he  had  granted  to  his  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
New,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a 
fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  greatly  admired, 
which  reds  on  a  rock  on  each  fide.  This  arch, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  about 
the  year  1290,  is  67  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  341- 
feet  high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  winch  at  ebb 
tide  is  here  19  feet  deep.  The  Old  Town  was  former¬ 
ly  the  feat  of  the  bifhop,  and  had  a  large  cathedral  com¬ 
monly  called  St  Machar's.  Two  very  antique  fpires, 
and  one  aifle,  which  is  ufed  as  a  church,  are  now  the 
only  remains  of  it.  The  bifhopric  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  David  I.  as  above  mentioned.  The  cathedral 
had  anciently  two  rows  of  done  pillars  acrofs  the 
church,  and  three  turrets;  the  fteeple,  which  was  the 
larged  of  thefe  turrets,  refted  upon  an  arch,  fupported 
by  four  pillars.  In  this  cathedral  there  was  a  fine  li¬ 
brary  ;  but  about  the  year  1560,  it  was  almoft  totally 
dedroyed.  But  the  capital  building  is  the  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  which  is  a  large  and 
flately  fabric.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  eloi- 
fters  on  the  fouth  fide.  The  chapel  is  very  ruinous  with¬ 
in  ;  but  there  dill  remains  fome  wood  work  of  exquifite 
workmanfhip.  This  was  preferved  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
principal  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed 
his  people  and  checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of 
the  Mearns ;  who,  after  dripping  the  cathedral  of  its 
roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells,  were  going  to  violate 
this  feat  of  learning.  They  dripped  their  facxilegious 
booty,  with  an  intention  of  expofing  it  to  fale  in  Hol¬ 
land  :  but  the  veffel  had  fcarcely  gone  out  of  port, 
when  it  perifhed  in  a  ftornr  with  all  its  ill  gained  lad¬ 
ing.  The  deeple  is  vaulted  with  a  double  crofs  areli ; 
above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  fupported  by  eight 
done  pillars,  and  clofed  with  a  glebe  and  two  gilded 
D  erodes. 
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Aberdeen,  crofles.  In  the  year  1631  this  fteeple  was  thrown 
down  by  a  dorm,  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  in  a  more 
flately  form.  This  college  was  founded  in  1494,  by 
William  Elphindon  bithop  of  this  place,  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and  lord 
privy  feal  in  that  of  James  IV.  But  James  IV.  claimed 
the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  fince  been  called  the 
King's  College .  This  college,  and  the  Marifchal  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  New  Town,  form  one  univerdty,  called  the 
Univerfity  of  King  Charles .  The  library  is  large,  but 
not  remarkable  for  many  curiofities.  HeCtor  Boethius 
was  the  fird  principal  of  the  college  \  and  fent  for  from 
Pari*  for  that  purpofe,  on  an  annual  falary  of  forty 
marks  Scots,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  The  fquare  tower 
on  the  fide  of  the  college  was  built  by  contributions 
from  General  Monk  and  the  officers  under  him  then 
quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  reception  of  dudents  ; 
of  which  about  a  hundred  attend  the  college,  many  of 
whom  lodge  in  it. 

Aberdeen,  New,  is  the  capital  of  the  (hire  of  A- 
berdeen.  For  extent,  trade,  and  beauty,  it  greatly 
exceeds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  built 
on  a  hill  or  ridng  ground,  and  lies  on  a  fmall  bay 
formed  by  the  Dee,  deep  enough  for  a  diip  of  200  tons, 
and  above  two  miles  in  circumference. — The  buildings 
(which  are  of  granite  from  the  neighbouring  quarries) 
are  generally  four  dories  high  ;  and  have  for  the  mod 
part,  gardens  behind  them,  which  give  it  a  beautiful 
appearance.  On  the  high  dreet  is  a  large  church  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Francifcans.  This  church 
was  begun  by  Bifhop  William  Elphindon  *,  and  finifh- 
ed  by  Gavin  .Dunbar,  bidiop  of  Aberdeen,  about  the 
J500.  Bithop  Dunbar  is  faid  likewife  to  have  built 
the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  which  con  (ids  of  feven 
arches.  In  the  middle  of  Cadle  dreet  is  an  oCtagon 
building,  with  neat  bas  relievos  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The  town-houfe 
makes  a  good  figure,  and  has  a  handfome  fpire  in  the 
centre.  The  grammar  fchool  is  a  low  but  neat  build¬ 
ing.  Gordon’s  hofpital  is  handfome  *,  in  front  is  a  good 
flatue  of  the  founder  :  it  maintains  forty  boys,  who  are 
apprenticed  at  proper  ages.  The  infirmary  is  a  large 
plain  building,  and  fends  out  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the  chief  pub¬ 
lic  building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  Marifchal  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  by  George  Keith  earl  Marifchal,  in  the 
year  1 1593  *,  but  fince  greatly  augmented  with  addi¬ 
tional  buildings.  There  are  about  140  dudents  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  In  both  the  Marifchal  and  King’s  col¬ 
lege  the  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
divinity,  &c.  are  taught  by  very  able  profefTors.  The 
convents  in  Aberdeen  were  :  one  of  Mathurines  or  of 
the  order  of  the  Trinity,  founded  by  William  the 
Lion,  who  died  in  1214  ;  another  of  Dominicans,  by 
Alexander  II.  $  a  third  of  Obfervantines,  a  building 
of  great  length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  founded  by 
the  citizens  and  Mr  Richard  Vans,  &c. ;  and  a  fourth 
of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  Philip  de 
Arbuthnot  in  1540. 

Aberdeen,  including  the  Old  Town,  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  confiderable, 
but  might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  attention  to  the 
white  fifheries. 

The  harbour  was  long  a  great  detriment  to  its  trade, 
and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  lives  and  much  pro¬ 
perty.  A  flranger  could  never  depend  upon  finding  it 


as  he  left  it }  while  vefTels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till  Aberdeen, 
the  tide  ffiould  make*  they  have  often  been  wrecked  by  y— — 

fforms  which  fuddenly  arofe.  It  was  very  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  having  the  eaflerly  rocky  point  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  on  the  fouth,  and  a  flat  blowing 
fand  on  the  north,  extending  along  the  coafl  for  many 
miles.  By  the  eaflerly  and  north-eafl  (forms  the  fand 
was  driven  in  a  long  ridge  acrofs  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and  formed  what  was  called  the  bar.  Upon  this  bar 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  was  fometimes  not  above 
three  feet.  Clearing  away  the  fand,  though  but  a  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter  of  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared  one  week 
fo  as  to  have  five  or  fix  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  a  frefla 
florm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done.  The 
town  at  lafl  came  to  the  refolution  of  ere&ing  a  flrong 
pier  on  the  north  fide  of  the  harbour.  This  pier  is 
1200  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  increafts  in  thick- 
nefs  and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  ft  a,  where  the 
head  or  rounding  is  60  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and 
the  perpendicular  elevation  is  38  feet.  I  he  whole  is 
built  of  granite,  which  is  a  very  durable  (lone  :  many 
of  the  outfide  Hones  are  above  three  tons  weight,  with 
hewn  beds.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Smeatonj  and  the  expence,  amounting  to  above  17,000k 
is  defrayed  by  doubling  the  harbour  dues,  which  are 
chiefly  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar,  they  have  now  a 
depth  of  17  fathoms  at  low  water  ;  and  at  the  har¬ 
bour’s  mouth,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms,  where  they 
had  formerly  but  a  few  feet. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  good  fhare  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  At  prefent,  its  imports  are  from  the  Baltic ;  and 
a  few  merchants  trade  to  the  Well  Indies  and  North 
America.  Its  exports  are  flockings,  thread,  falmon, 
and  oatmeal.  The  firfl  is  a  moil  important  article,  as 
appears  by  the  following  Hate  of  it :  For  this  ma¬ 
nufacture,  20,800!.  worth  of  wool  is  annually  im¬ 
ported,  and  1600I.  worth  of  oil.  Of  this  wool  are 
annually  made  69,333  do^en  pairs  of  flockings  •, 
worth,  at  an  average,  il.  10s.  per  dozen.  Thefe 
are  the  work  of  the  country  people  in  almofl  all  parts 
of  this  great  county,  who  get  4s.  per  dozen  for  fpin- 
ning,  and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting*,  fo  that  there 
is  annually  paid  them  62,329k  14s.  There  is,  befides, 
about  2000k  value  of  flockings  manufactured  from  the 
wool  of  the  county.  The  thread  manufaClure  is  an¬ 
other  confiderable  article,  though  trifling  in  comparifon 
of  the  woollen.  The  falmon  fifheries  on  the  Dee  and 
the  Don  are  a  good  branch  of  trade.  About  46  boats 
and  130  men  are  employed  on  the  firfl  ;  and  in  fome 
years  167,0001b.  of  fiffi  have  been  fent  pickled  to 
London,  and  about  930  barrels  of  falted  fifli  exported 
to  France,  Italy,  6cc. — The  fifhery  on  the  Don  is  far 
lefs  confiderable.  The  fifli  of  this  river  are  taken  in 
cruives  above  the  bridge  5  a  praCtice  contrary  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  where  the  nature 
of  the  water  rendered  the  net  fifliery  impracticable. 

The  inhabitants  likewife  export  confiderable  quantities 
of  pickled  pork,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  for 
victualling  their  Eaft  India  fliips  and  men  of  war  \ 
the  Aberdeen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft  cured  of  any  in  Europe  for  keeping  on  long 
voyages. 

“  It  is  however  remarkable,  Mr  Knox  obferves, 
that  there  is  not  a  Angle  decked  veffel  fitted  out  from 
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Aberdeen,  Aberdeen  for  the  herring  or  white  fifherics  5  where  is 
Aberdeen-  now  an  excellent  harbour,  an  a£hve  people,  conver  an 
toe.  •  trade  and  poffeffed  of  capital ;  feated  within  fix  hours 

- - - - 1  fallin„  of  Long  Fortys,  and  two  days  failing  of  the 

Shetland  ifles.  This  inattention  is  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  the  exports  of  Aberdeen,  though  very  con- 
fiderable,  do  not  balance  the  imports  m  value,  lhe 
herring  and  white  fiiheries,  therefore,  if  profecuted 
with  \ugour,  and  cured  and  dried  with  judgment,  would 
not  only  extend  the  fcale  of  exports,  but  alfo  furmlh 
the  outward  bound  veffels  with  freights,  and  better  ai- 
fortraents  for  the  foreign  markets.  I  he  falmon  of  the 
Dee  and  Don  are  taken  in  great  abundance,  cured  in 
the  hi  eh  eft  perfedion,  and  greatly  valued  at  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets.  If  the  merchants,  in  addition  to  thefe, 
{hould  alfo  export  the  cargoes  of  50  or  .60  veffels  con- 
flantly  employed  in  the  herring  and  white  fifheries,  the 
port  of  Aberdeen  would  in  a  few  years  become  the 
inoft  celebrated  mart  of  fifh  now  exifting.”  ^ 

From  a  round  hill  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  flow 
two  fprings,  one  of  pure  water,  and  the  other  of  a 
quality  refembling  the  German  Spa.  Aberdeen,  with 
Aberbrothick,  Brechin,  Montrofe,  and  Inverbervy,  re¬ 
turns  one  member  to  parliament.  # 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  an  extenfive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  German 
ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Angus,  and  Perth  5  and  on  the  weft  by  Banff,  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  Invernefs  {hires.  It  extends  in  length  about 
90  miles,  from  fouth- weft  to  north-caft,  and  about  46 
in  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  (hire  of  Banff.  Its  extent  in 
fquare  miles  may  be  eftimated  at  iiyo.  It  compre¬ 
hends  the  diftrias  of  Marr,  Garioch,  Aberdeen  Pro¬ 
per,  and  great  part  of  Buchan.  Fhe  diftria  of  IVIarr, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  Scotland, 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  ;  forae  of  the  hills 
riling  with  precipitous  fides,  to  the  height  of  2000 
■feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  fides  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  extenfive  natural  forefts  ;  in  many 
places  impenetrable  to  human  footfteps.  Buchan  is  lefs 
hilly ;  but  very  barren,  bleak  and  inhofpitable  to  the 
view.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  more  fertile,  having 
a  gradual  defeent  from  the  central  diftria  eaft  ward,  to 
the  fea.  The  coaft  is  in  general  very  bold  and  rocky. 
The  Boilers  or  Buffers  of  Buchan,  arreft  the  attention 
of  all  ftrangers,  by  their  ftupendous  craggy,  precipices. 
The  foil,  in  fo  extenfive  a  diftria,  is  as  various  as  can 
be  well  fuppofed.  The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parifhes  of  the  county  is  very  rude  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  patriotic  proprietors  is  producing  won¬ 
ders  even  in  the  moft  barren  foils.  Prejudices  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  when  deeply  rooted,  are  with  difficulty  over¬ 
come  ;  but  even  thefe  are  yielding  to  a  more  regular 
and  modern  fyftem.  The  average  produce  of  the  farms 
in  the  whole  county,  is  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
the  rent,  as  five  to  one.  This  produce,  conflderable 
as  it  is,  compared  with  the  produce  formerly,  is 
fcarcely  one-half  of  what  may  be  expeaed  from  the 
improvements  which  are  daily  made.  The  principal 
rivers  of  Aberdeenfliire  are,  the  Dee  and  Don,  the 
Ythan,  the  Ugie,  and  the  Cruden.  The  Deveron  alfo 
forms  its  boundary  with  Banffshire  for  many  miles.  All 
the  rivers  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excel*' 
lence  of  the  falmon  with  which  they  abound.  The 


rents  of  the  filings  are  eftimated  at  2480k  per  annum,  Ab®r^ett- 
and  the  produce  at  upwards  of  io,oool.  Befides  the  J 

fi filings  of  the  rivers,  the  fea  coaft  of  Aberdeenlhire 
abounds  with  all  kinds  of  excellent  fifh  ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fifliing  veffels  are  fitted  out  from  the  fea  ports  of 
the  county,  particularly  Peterhead  and  Frafer  burgh. 

Under  the  article  of  fifheries,  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  pearl  fifliing  in  the  river  Ythan.  In  this 
river  fome  pearls  have  been  found,  which  fold  fingly 
fo  high  as  2I.  and  3k  With  regard  to  mineralogy, 
little  wealth  of  that  defeription  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  this  county.  The  granite  quarries  are  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  articles.  From  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  I  2,000  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  London,  the  value  of  which  may  be  efti¬ 
mated  at  about  8400k  There  are  feveral  quarries. in 
the  parifti  of  Aberdour,  which  yield  excellent,  mill- 
ft  ones.  There  is  a  quarry  of  blue  flate  wrought  in  the 
parifti  of  Culfalmond,  and  a  vein  of  manganefe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  county  abounds 
with  liraeftone ;  hut,  from  the  want  of  coal,  it  cannot 
be  wrought  to  much  advantage,  except  near  a  fea  port* 

In  Old  Machar  and  Old  Deer  parifhes,  about  55>00° 
bolls  of  lime  are  annually  burnt,  valued  at  2750k  Some 
kelp  is  made  on  the  coaft,  the  value  of  which  muft  .be 
conflderable.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  an  exceeding 
large  piece  of  amber,  thrown  afhore  on  the  coaft  of 
Buchan*,  and  fmaller  pieces  are  frequently  found  on 
the  fame  coaft.  In  the  parifh  of  Leflie,  a  beautiful 
green  amianthus,  with  white  and  gray  fpots,  is  found 
in  conflderable  quantities.  It  is  eafily  wrought,  and 
formed  into  fnuff  boxes  and  other  ornaments  by  the 
country  people.  Plumbago  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Deveron.  Amethyfts,  emeralds,  and  topazes,  are 
found  in  the  parifh  of  Crathie,  and  on  the  fhore  at  Pe¬ 
terhead.  Onyx  and  agates  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  On  the  eftate  of  Invercauld,  there  are  found 
large  fpecimens  of  rock  cryftals.  Befides  thefe,  afbe- 
ftos,  talc,  mica,  fchiftus,  and  other  curious  minerals, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  princi¬ 
pal  manufa£ture  carried  on  in  the  county,  is  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  ftockings  and  hofe,  in  wrhich  all  the  women, 
and  moft  of  the  old  men  and  boys,  are  employed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  other  manufa&ures  are 
too  trifling  to  deferve  particular  notice.  Aberdeen- 
fliire  contains  three  royal  boroughs ;  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Inverury  :  and  leveral  large  and  hand- 
fome  towns  ;  as  Peterhead,  Fraferburgh,  Huntly,  and 
Old  Meldrum.  It  is  divided  into  85  parifhes.  .  Not- 
withftanding  the  remote  fituation  of  Aberdeenfliire,  it 
is  ornamented  with  many  fine  feats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Slains  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Errol  ; 
Aboyne  caftle,  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne  5  Ellon,  of  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen;  Inverury,  of  the  earl  of  Kintore  ; 
are  the  chief  rcfidenccs  in  the  county. 


The  following  account  of  the  population  of  Aber¬ 
deen-  {hire,  at  two  different  periods,  is  taken  from  the 
StatiJI.  Hijl .  of  Scotland. 

_  ,n  Population 

rariJJjcs .  in  1755. 

I  Aberdeen,  Old,  or  Old  Machar  4945 
Aberdeen,  New,  including  7  ^78  c 

Footdec  or  Fittic  3 

Aberdour  1 397 

T)  0, 


Population 
in  1790  cj£. 

8107 

l6l  20 

1306 
A  Eovne 
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Parijhi 


es. 


Aboyne 
5  Alford 
Auehindore 
Auchterlefs 
B  el  h  el  vie 
BIrfe 

20  Bourty 
Cabrach 
Cairny 

Chapel  of  Garioch 
Clatt 
15  Clunie 

Coldftone,  Logie 
Coul 

Crathie  and  Braemarr 
Crimond 
20  Cruden 
Culfaltnond 


Daviot 
Deer,  New 
25  Deer,  Old 
Drum  blade 
Drumoak 
Dyce 
Echt 
30  Ellon 
Fintray 
Forbes 
Forgue 
Foveran 
35  Fra fer burgh 
Fyvie 
Gartley 
Glafs 

Glenbucket 
40  Glenmuick,  &c. 

Huntly 

Infch 

Inverury 

Keig 

45  Keith-hall 
Kemnay 
Kildrummie 
Kincardine  O’Niel 
King  Edward 
50  Kinnellar 
Kinnethmont 
Kintore 

Leochel,  including  Cufhnie- 
Leflie 

55  Logie  Buchan 
Longfide 
Lonmay 
Lumphanan 
Machar,  New 
60  Meldrum,  Old 
Methlick 
Midmarr 
Monquhitter 
Monymulk 
65  New  hills 
Oyne 


Population 

Population 

in  1755. 

in  1790-98. 

*69  5 

IO50 

99° 

663 

839 

590 

X264 

1264 

I47  1 

*3l8 

1126 

1300 

525 

456 

960 

700 

2690 

2600 

I35I 

1^35 

559 

425 

994 

885 

I243 

1132 

IS1 

766 

2671 

22  51 

765 

917 

2549 

2028 

810 

745 

iel  — 

975 

950 

2313 

2800 

2813 

3267 

1125 

886 

760 

692 

383 

352 

I277 

963 

2323 

1830 

9°5 

85i 

456 

37° 

1802 

x778 

I981 

1230 

1682 

2060 

2528 

2I94 

1328 

1800 

I093 

776 

430 

449 

2270 

21 17 

1900 

3600 

995 

900 

73° 

732 

499 

475 

1111 

838 

643 

6ir 

562 

426 

1706 

2075 

2352 

*5  77 

398 

342 

791 

830 

973 

812 

1286 

642 

3*9 

418 

575 

509 

1979 

*792 

^74 

1650 

682 

621 

II9I 

1030 

1603 

1490 

j385 

I035 

979 

945 

997 

1500- 

1005 

1 13° 

959 

1181 

643 

630 

Petrifies, 


Population 
in  I755 • 


Population  Aberdeen- 
in  1790-98.  lliire 


Peterculter 
Peterhead 
Pitfligo 
70  Premnay 
Rathen 
Rayne 

Rhynie  and  Efley 
Skene 
75  Slains 
Strathdon 
Strichen 
Tarland 
Tarvas 

80  Tillynefsle 
Tough 
Towie 
TurrefF 
Tyrie 
85  Udney 


755 

2487 

1224 

448 

1527 

1 1 3 1 

836 

T  2  C I 
1286 
*7  50 
1158 
1300 
2346 
335 
57° 
656 
1897 

596 

1322 


1002 

4100 

1300 

4  5° 
1730 

X173 

681 

I233 

1117 

*524 

1400 

1050 

1690 

412 

560 

550 

2029 

949 

1I3T 


Abernethy,, 


Total,  116,836 


122,921 

116,836 


Increafe,  6085 

ABERDOUR,  a  fm all  town  in  Fifeftiire,  Scotland, 
on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Edinburgh.  In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  Viponts  5 
in  1126  it  was  transferred  to  the  Mortimers  by  mar¬ 
riage,  and  afterwards  to  the  Douglafes.  William,  lord 
of  Liddefdale,  furnamed  the  Flower  of  Chivalry ,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James 
Douglas,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  noble  owner  the  earl 
of  Morton.  The  monks  of  Inchcolm  had  a  grant  for  a 
burial  place  here  from  Allan  de  Mortimer,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  The  nuns,  ufually  ftyled  the  Poor 
Clares ,  had  a  convent  at  this  place. 

ABERFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  ftands  in  a  bottom  ;  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  is  near  a  Roman 
road,  which  is  raifed  very  high,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Cock  ;  between  which  and  the  town  there  is  the 
foundation  of  an  old  caftle  (till  viflble.  It  is  181  miles 
north-by-weft  from  London.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N* 
Lat.  55.  52. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  large,  populous,  and  flou- 
rifhing  town  in  Monmouthftiire,  feated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Ulk  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Ulk,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches;  and 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  weft  part  of  Wales 
to  Bath,  Briftol,  Gloucefter,  and  other  places,  is  well 
furnilhed  with  accommodation  for  travellers.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  had  once  a  caftle.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  eonfiderable  trade  in  flannels,  which  are* 
brought  hither  for  fale  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  142  miles  diftant  from  London.  W. 
Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  50.  Abergavenny  appears- 
to  have  been  the  Gibhanium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  town 
of  Ulk  his  B nrriutn, 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  diflenting  ml- 
nifter,  wTas  the  fon  of-Mr  John  Abernethy,  a  diflenting 
minifter  in  Coleraine,  and  was  born  there  on  the# 
19th  of  October  1680.  When  about  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  feparated  from  his  parents,  his  father  being  ob¬ 
liged 
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abernethy,  ]lged  to  attend  fome  public  afFairs  in  London  , 

aberration,  t0  belter  herfelf  from  the  mad  fury  of  the 

- * -  Irifh  rebels,  retiring  to  Derry,  a  relation  who  had  him 

under  his  care,  having  no  opportunity  of  conveying 
him  to  her,  carried  him  to  Scotland;  and  thus  he 
efcaped  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  thefiege  of  Derry, 
in  which  Mrs  Abernethy  loft  all  her  other  children. 
He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts;  and,  in  1708,  he  was  diofen  mimfter  of  a  dll- 
fenting  congregation  at  Antrim,  in  which  fituation  he 
continued  above  20  years.  About  the  time  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverfy  (for  which  fee  Hoadley),  a  dii- 
fenfion  arofe  among  his  brethren,  in  the  miniftry  .at 
Belfaft,  on  the  fubjefi  of  fubfcription  to  the  Weftmin- 
fter  Confeffion  of  Faith.  In  this  controverfy  he  became 
a  leader  on  the  negative  fide,  and  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  a  general  fynod.  The  agitation  of  parties  began  to 
be  alfo  felt  among  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
Many  of  them  deferted  him  ;  which  induced  him  to 
accept  of  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Dublin,  where  his 
preaching  was  much  admired.  Here  he  continued  for 
ten  years,  refpe&ed  and  efteemed.  But  his  labours 
were  terminated  by  a  fudden  attack  of  the  gout  in  the 
head,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjeft ;  and  he  died  in 
December  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His 
writings,  as  was  his  character,  are  diflinguiftied  for 
candour,  liberality,  and  manly  fentiment.  He  publifhed 
a  volume  of  fermons  on  the  Divine  Attributes  ;  -after 
his  death  a  fecond  volume  was  publifhed  by  his  friends ; 
and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  four  other  volumes  on 
different  fubjc&s  :  all  of  which  have  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

ABERNETHY,  a  fmall  town  in  Strathern,  a  diftrift 
of  Perthfhirc  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  river  i  ay,  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Erne.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Pi£tifh  kings  }  and  was  afterwards 
the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred  to  St  Andrew’s.  In  the  churchyard  of  Aber¬ 
nethy,  there  is  a  tower  of  Angular  conftru&iom  It  is 
of  a  circular  form,  is  74  feet  in  height,  and  48' feet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  at  Brechin  is  the  only  one 
of  a  fimilar  ftru£lure  in  Scotland.  The  refearches  of 
the  antiquarian  have  hitherto  failed  in  difeovering  the 
ufes  of  thefe  infulated  buildings.  Conjecture,  there¬ 
fore,  has  fupplied  the  place  of  certainty,  by  fuppofing 
that  they  are  of  Pi&tfh  origin,  and  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  as  places  of  confinement  for  religious  devotees 
in  performing  penance,  and  hence  they  have  been  de- 
dominated  towers  of  repentance. 

ABERRATION,  in  Ajlrommy,  an  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  celeffcial  bodies,  produced  by  the  progreflivc 
motion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her 
orbit. 

This  efTe.61  may  be  explained  and  familiarized  by 
the  motion  of  a  line  parallel  to  itfelf,  much  after  the 
manner  that  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  forces  are 
explained. 

M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  “  Elements  of  Geography,” 
gives  a  familiar  and  ingenious  idea  of  the  aberration, 
in  this  manner  :  “  It  is  thus,”  fays  he,  u  concerning 
the  dire£lion  in  which  a  gun  muft  be  pointed  to  ftrike 
a  bird  in  its  flight  :  inftead  of  pointing  it  ftraight  to 
the  bird,  the  fowler  will  point  a  little  before  it,  in  the 
path  of  its  flight,  and  that  fo.  much  the  more  as  the 
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and  his  flight  of  the  bird  is  more  rapid,  with  refpeft.to  the  Aberration- 
flight  of  the  fhot.”  In  this  way  of  conhdering  the 
matter,  the  flight  of  the  bird  reprefents  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  the  flight  of  the  fhot  reprefents  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  ray  of  light. 

Mr  Clairaut  too,  in  the  Mem.  dc  l’Acad.  des  uciences 
for  the  year  1746,  illuilrates  this  effeft  in  a  familiar 
way,  by  fuppofing  drops  of  rain  to  fall  rapidly^  and 
quickly  after  each  other  from  a  cloud,  under  which  a 
perfon  moves  with  a  very  narrow  tube  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  is  evident  that  the  tube  muft  have  a  certain  inclina¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  a  drop  which  enters  at  the  top,  may 
fall  freely  through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  lides  of  it  ;  which  inclination  muft  be  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  drops  in  refpect 
to  that  of  the  tube  ;  then  the  angle  made  by  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  tube  and  of  the  falling  drops,  is  the  aber¬ 
ration  ariling  from  the  combination  of  thofe  two  mo- 
tions. 

This  difeovery,  which  is  one  of  the  brighten  that 
have  been  made  in  the  prefent  age,  we  owe  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr  Bradley,  aftro- 
nomer  royal  ;  to  which  he  was  oceafionally  led  by  the 
refult  of  fome  obfervations  which  he  had  made  with  a 


view  to  determine  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  flars, 
or  that  which  arifies  from  the  motion  cf  the  earth  in  its- 
annual  orbit  about  the  fun. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun  had 
been  much  doubted,  and  warmly  contefted.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  that  motion,  among  other  proofs  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  it,  conceived  the  idea  of  adducing  an  incon- 
teflable  one  from  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  liars, 
if  the  flars  fhould  he  within  fuch  a  dift  ance,  or  if  in- 
flrunients  and  obfervations  could  be  made  with  fuch  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  to  render  that  parallax  fenfible.  And  with 
this  view  various  attempts  have  been  made.  Before  the 
obfervations  of  M.  Picard,  made  in  1672,  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  flars  did  not  change  tlieii  po- 
fition  during  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Ricciolus  fancied  that  they  had  allured  tht  rr.fel\es  of  it 
from  their  obfervations  \  and  horn  hence  they  concluded 
that  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  fun,  and  that 
there  was  no  annual  parallax  in  the  fixed  flais.  M.  I  i- 
card,  in  the  account  of  his  Voyage  (V  Lranilourg \  made 
in  1672,  fays  that  the  pole  liar,  at  different  times  erf 
the  year,  has  certain  variations,  which  he  had  obferved 
for  about  10  years,  and  which  amounted  to  about  40" 
a  year  :  from  whence  fome,  who  favoured  tne  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  were  led  to  conclude  that  thefe  \a- 
riations  were  the  effeft  of  the  parallax  of  the  e«.rth  s 
orbit.  But  it  was  impoflible  to  explain  it  by  that  pa¬ 
rallax  \  becaufe  this  motion  was  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  ought  to  follow  only  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  her  orbit. 

In  1674  Dr  Hook  publifhed  an  account  of  obferva¬ 
tions  which  he  faid  lie  had  made  in  1669*  by 

which  he  had  found  that  the  liar  y  Draconis  was  23 
more  northerly  in  July  than  in  Oftober  -.  obfervations 
which,  for  the  prefent,  feemed  to  favour  thfc  opinion  of 
the  earth’s  motion,  although  it  be  now  known  that 
there  could  not  be  any  truth  or  accuracy  in  them. 

Flamfleed  having  obferved  the  pole  ftar  with  his 
mural  quadrant,  in  1680  and  the  following  years,  found 
that  its  declination  was  40"  lefs  in  July  than  in  De¬ 
cember  3  which  obfervations,  although  very  juft,  were 
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Aberration,  yet,  however,  improper  for  proving  the  annual  parallax  ; 

and  he  recommended  the  making  of  an  indrument  of 
15  or  20  feet  radius,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  a  drong 
foundation,  for  deciding  a  doubt  which  was  otherwife 
not  foon  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

In  this  date  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  then,  Dr 
Bradley,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Samuel  Molineux, 
in  the  year  1725,  formed  the  project  of  verifying,  by 
a  feries  of  new  obfervations,  thofc  which  Dr  Hook  had 
communicated  to  the  public  almod  53  years  before. 
And  as  it  was  his  attempt  that  chiefly  gave  rife  to  this, 
fo  it  was  his  method  in  making  the  obfervations,  in 
fome  meafure,  that  they  followed  ;  for  they  made  choice 
of  the  fame  flar,  and  their  indrument  was  conflruCled 
upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  :  but  had  it  not  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  the  former  in  exaClnefs,  they  might  dill 
have  continued  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  ftars.  For  this,  and  many  other  convenient 
and  ufeful  adronomical  indruments,  philofophers  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  ingenuity  and  accuracy  of  Mr  Graham. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  evidently  depending 
fo  much  on  the  accuracy  of  the  indrument,  this  be¬ 
came  a  leading  objeCl  of  confideration.  Mr  Moli- 
neux’s  apparatus  then  having  been  completed,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  obferving,  about  the  end  of  November  1725, 
on  the  third  day  of  December  following,  the  bright 
flar  in  the  head  of  Draco,  marked  y  by  Bayer,  was 
for  the  fird  time  obferved,  as  it  paffed  near  the  zenith, 
and  its  fituation  carefully  taken  with  the  indrument. 
The  like  obfervations  were  made  on  the  fifth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  days  of  the  fame  month  ;  and  there  ap¬ 
pearing  no  material  difference  in  the  place  of  the  dar, 
a  farther  repetition  of  them,  at  that  feafon,  feemed 
needlefs,  it  being  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  no  fen- 
fible  alteration  of  parallax,  in  this  dar,  could  foon  be 
expe&ed.  It  was  therefore  curiofity  that  chiefly  urged 
Dr  Bradley,  who  was  then  at  Kew,  where  the  inflru- 
ment  was  fixed,  to  prepare  for  obferving  the  dar  again 
on  the  17th  of  the  fame  month  ;  when,  having  adjuft- 
ed  the  indrument  as  ufual,  he  perceived  that  it  paffed 
a  little  more  foutherly  this  day  than  it  had  done  before. 
Not  fufpe&ing  any  other  caufe  of  this  appearance,  it 
was  aferibed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  obfervations,  and 
that  either  this,  or  the  foregoing,  was  not  fo  exaCl  as 
had  been  fuppofed.  For  which  reafon  they  propofed 
to  repeat  the  obfervation  again,  to  determine  from  what 
caufe  this  difference  might  proceed  :  and  upon  doing 
it,  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  doClor  found  that  the 
dar  paffed  dill  more  foutherly  than  at  the  preceding 
obfervation.  This  fenfible  alteration  furprifed  them 
the  more,  as  it  was  the  contrary  way  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  proceeded  from  an  annual  pa¬ 
rallax  of  the  dar.  But  being  now  pretty  well  fatisfied, 
that  it  could  not  be  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  obfervations,  and  having  no  notion  of 
any  thing  elfe  that  could  caufe  fuch  an  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  as  this  in  the  dar  ;  they  began  to  fufpeCl  that  fome 
change  in  the  materials  or  fabric  of  the  indrument  it- 
felf  might  have  occafioned  it.  Under  thefe  uncer¬ 
tainties  they  remained  for  fome  time  ;  but  being  at 
length  fully  convinced,  by  feveral  trials,  of  the  great 
exaClnefs  of  the  indrument ;  and  finding,  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  the  ffar’s  didance  from  the  pole,  that 
there  mud  be  fome  regular  caufe  that  produced  it ; 
they  took  care  to  examine  very  nicely,  at  the  time  of 
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each  obfervation,  how  much  the  variation  was;  till Aberratir. 


about  the  beginning  of  March  172 6,  the  flar  was  found 
to  be  20/r  more  foutherly  than  at  the  time  of  the  firfl 
obfervation  :  it  now  indeed  feemed  to  have  arrived  at 
its  utmod  limit  fouthward,  as  in  feveral  trials,  made  a- 
bout  this  time,  no  fenfible  difference  was  obferved  in 
its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  to 
be  returning  back  again  towards  the  north  ;  and  about 


the  beginning  of  June,  it  pafled  at  the  fame  didance 


from  the  zenith,  as  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it 
was  fird  obferved. 

From  the  quick  alteration  in  the  declination  of  the 
dar  at  this  time,  increafing  about  one  fecond  in  three 
days,  it  was  conje&ured  that  it  would  now  proceed 
northward,  as  it  had  before  gone  fouthward,  of  its  pre- 
fent  fituation  ;  and  it  happened  accordingly  ;  for  the 
dar  continued  to  move  northward  till  September  fol¬ 
lowing  when  it  again  became  flationary  ;  being  then 


near  20"  more  northerly  than  in  June,  and  upwards  of 


39"  more  northerly  than  it  had  been  in  March.  From 
September  the  dar  again  returned  towards  the  fouth, 
till,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the  fame  fituation  in 
which  it  had  been  obferved  twelve  months  before,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difference  of  declination  on  account  of 
the  preccffion  of  the  equinox. 

This  was  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  indrument  had 
not  been  the  caufe  of  this  apparent  motion  of  the  dar  ; 
and  yet  it  feemed  difficult  to  devife  one  that  fhould  be 
adequate  to  fucli  an  unufual  effeCl.  A  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  was  one  of  the  fird  things  that  offered  itfelf 
on  this  occafion  *,  but  it  was  foon  found  to  be  infufficient ; 
for  though  it  might  have  accounted  for  the  change  of 
declination  in  y  Draconis,  yet  it  would  not  at  the  lame 
time  accord  with  the  phenomena  obferved  in  the  other 
ffars,  particularly  in  a  fmall  one  almod  oppofite  in  right 
afeenfion  to  y  Draconis,  and  at  about  the  fame  didance 
from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  :  for  though  this  dar 
feemed  to  move  the  fame  way,  as  a  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  would  have  made  it  ;  yet  changing  its  de¬ 
clination  but  about  half  as  much  as  y  Draconis  in  the 
fame  time,  as  appeared  on  comparing  the  obfervations 
of  both  made  on  the  fame  days,  at  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  this  plainly  proved  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  dar  was  not  occafioned  by  a  real  nutation  ;  for 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  alteration  in  both  dars 
would  have  been  nearly  equal. 

The  great  regularity  of  the  obfervations  left  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  there  was  fome  uniform  caufe  by 
which  this  unexpected  motion  was  produced,  and 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  uncertainty  or  variety  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year.  Upon  comparing  the  obferva¬ 
tions  with  each  other,  it  was  difeovered  that,  in  both 
the  dars  above  mentioned,  the  apparent  difference  of 
declination  from  the  maxima ,  was  always  nearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  fun’s  didance  from  the 
equino&ial  points.  This  was  an  inducement  to  think 
that  the  caufe,  whatever  it  was,  had  fome  relation  to  the 
fun’s  fituation  with  refpeCl  to  thofe  points.  But  not 
being  able  to  frame  any  hypothefis,  fufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  being  very  defirous  to 
fearch  a  little  farther  into  this  matter,  Dr  Bradley  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  ereCling  an  indrument  for  himfelf  at 
Wandead  ;  that,  having  it  always  at  hand,  he  might 
with  the  more  eafe  and  certainty  inquire  into  the  laws 
of  this  new  motion.  The  confideration  likewife  of 
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n. being  able,  by  another  inftrument,  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  obfervations  hitherto  made  with  that  of  Mr  Mo- 
lineux,  was  no  fmall  inducement  to  the  undertaking  ; 
but  the  chief  of  all  was,  the  opportunity  he  (hould 
thereby  have  of  trying  in  what  manner  other  liars 
fhoukl  be  affe&ed  by  the  fame  canfe,  whatever  it  might 
be.  For  Mr  Molineux’s  inftrument  being  originally 
defigned  for  obferving  y  Draeonis,  to  try  whether  it 
had  any  fenfible  parallax,  it  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  be 
capable  of  but  little  alteration  in  its  direction  ;  not  a- 
bove  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  a  degree  :  and  there  be¬ 
ing  but  few  ftars,  within  half  that  diftance  from  the 
zenith  of  Kew,  bright  enough  to  be  well  obferved,  he 
could  not,  with  his  inftrument,  thoroughly  examine 
how  this  c a ufe  affe&ed  ftars  that  were  differently  fitu- 
ated,  with  refpe6t  to  the  equinodlial  and  folftitial  points 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Thefe  conftderations  determined  him  ;  and  by  the 
contrivance  and  direction  of  the  fame  ingenious  perfon, 
Mr  Graham,  his  inftrument  was  fixed  up  the  19th  of 
Auguft  1727.  As  he  had  no  convenient  place  where 
he  could  make  ufe  of  fo  long  a  telefcope  as  Mr  Moli¬ 
neux’s,  he  contented  himfelf  with  one  of  but  little 
more  than  half  the  length,  namely  of  1 2  feet  and  a  half, 
the  other  being  24  feet  and  a  half  long,  judging  from 
the  experience  he  had  already  had,  that  this  radius 
would  be  long  enough  to  adjuft  the  inftrument  to  a 
fufficient  degree  of  exa£lnefs  :  and  he  had  no  reafon 
afterwards  to  change  his  opinion  ;  for  by  all  his  trials 
he  was  very  well  fatisfied,  that  when  it  was  carefully 
re&ified,  its  fituation  might  be  fecurely  depended  on 
to  half  a  fecond.  As  the  place  where  his  inftrument 
was  hung,  in  fome  meafure  determined  its  radius  ;  fo 
did  it  alfo  the  length  of  the  arc  or  limb,  on  which  the 
divifions  were  made,  to  adjuft  it :  for  the  arc  could 
not  conveniently  be  extended  farther,  than  to  reach 
to  about  6\  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  zenith.  This 
however  was  fufficient,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  choice  of  feveral  ftars,  very  different  both 
in  magnitude  and  fituation  ;  there  being  more  than  two 
hundred,  inferted  in  the  Britifti  Catalogue,  that  might 
be  obferved  with  it.  He  needed  not  indeed  to  have 
extended  the  limb  fo  far,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  in  Capelin ,  the  only  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude 
that  came  fo  near  his  zenith. 

His  inftrument  being  fixed,  he  immediately  began 
to  obferve  fuch  ftars  as  he  judged  moft  proper  to  give 
him  any  light  into  the  caufe  of  the  motion  already 
mentioned.  There  was  a  fufficient  variety  of  fmall 
ones,  and  not  lefs  than  twelve  that  he  could  obferve 
through  all  feafons  of  the  year,  as  they  were  bright 
enough  to  be  fecn  in  the  day  time,  when  neareft  the 
fun.  He  had  not  been  long  obferving,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  notion  they  had  before  entertained, 
that  the  ftars  were  fartheft  north  and  fouth  when  the 
fun  was  near  the  equinoxes,  was  only  true  of  thofe 
ftars  which  are  near  the  folftitial  colure.  And  after 
continuing  his  obfervations  a  few  months,  he  difeover- 
ed  what  he  then  apprehended  to  be  a  general  law  ob¬ 
ferved  by  all  the  ftars,  namely,  that  each  of  them  be¬ 
came  ftationary,  or  was  fartheft  north  or  fouth,  when 
it  paffed  over  his  zenith  at  fix  of  the  clock,  either  in 
the  evening  or  morning.  He  perceived  alfo  that  what¬ 
ever  fituation  the  ftars  were  in,  with  refpeft  to  the  car- 
diqal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  apparent  motion  of 
4  , 
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every  one  of  them  tended  the  fame  way,  when  they  Aberration, 
palled  his  inftrument  about  the  fame  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  j  for  they  all  moved  fouthward  when  they 
paffed  in  the  day,  and  northward  when  in  the  night  j 
lo  that  each  of  them  was  fartheft  north  when  it  came 
in  the  evening  about  fix  of  the  clock,  and  fartheft  fouth 
w  hen  it  came  about  fix  in  the  morning. 

Though  he  afteiwvards  difeovered  that  the  maxima, 
in  molt  of  thefe  ftars,  dp  not  happen  exa£tly  when  they 
pafs  at  thofe  hours  \  yet,  not  being  able  at  that  time 
to  prove  the  contrary,  and  fuppofing  that  they  did,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  out  what  proportion  the  greatefi: 
alterations  of  declination,  in  different  ftars,  bore  to 
each  other  ,  it  being  very  evident  that  they  did  not  all 
change  their  inclination  equally.  It  has  been  before 
noticed,  that  it  appeared  from  Mr  Molineux’s  obfer¬ 
vations,  that  y  Draeonis  changed  its  declination  above 
twice  as  much  as  the  before-mentioned  fmall  ftar  that 
w  as  nearly  oppofite  to  it  *,  but  examining  the  matter 
more  nicely,  he  found  that  the  greateft  change  in  the 
declination  of  thefe  ftars,  was  as  the  fine  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  each  ftar  refpe&ively.  This  led  him  to  fufpeft 
that  there  might  be  the  like  proportion  between  the 
maxima  of  other  ftars  j  but  finding  that  the  obferva¬ 
tions  of  fome  of  them  would  not  perfc£lly  correfpond 
with  fuch  an  hypothefis,  and  not  knowing  whether  the 
fmall  difference  he  met  with  might  not  be  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  and  error  of  the  obfervations,  he  de¬ 
ferred  the  farther  examination  into  the  truth  of  this  hy¬ 
pothefis,  till  he  fhoukl  be  furnifhed  with  a  feries  of  ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  year  5  which  would 
enable  him  not  only  to  determine  what  errors  the  ob¬ 
fervations  might  be  liable  to,  or  how  far  they  might 
fafely  be  depended  on  ;  but  alfo  to  judge,  whether 
there  had  been  any  fenfible  change  in  the  parts  of  the 
inftrument  itfelf. 

When  the  year  was  completed,  he  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  compare  his  obfervations  5  and  having  fatif- 
fied  himfelf  as  to  the  general  lawrs  of  the  phenomena, 
be  then  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  them. 

He  was  already  convinced  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  ftars  was  not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth’s 
axis.  The  next  that  occurred  to  him,  was  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  dire6lion  of  the  plumb-line,  by  which  the 
inftrument  was-  conftantly  adjufted ;  but  this,  upon 
trial,  proved  infufficient.  Then  he  confidered  what 
refra&ion  might  do  ;  but  here  alfo  he  met  with  no  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  At  laft,  through  an  amazing  fagacity,  he 
conje&ured  that  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  mention¬ 
ed,  proceeded  from  the  progreffive  motion  of  light, 
and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her  orbit :  for  he 
perceived,  that  if  light  were  propagated  in  time,  the 
apparent  place  of  a  fixed  objeift  would  not  be  the 
fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in 
any  other  dire&ion  but  that  of  the  line  paffing  through 
the  objeft  and  the  .eye  ;  and  that  when  the  eye  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  different  dire&ions,  the  apparent  place  of  the 
objeft  would  be  different.  ( Hutton's  Math .  DiSl.). 

Aberration,  in  Optics ,  the  deviation  or  difperfion 
of  the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  fpeculum, 
or  refracted  by  a  lens,  which  prevents  them  from 
meeting  or  uniting  in  the  fame  point,  called  the  geo¬ 
metrical  focus,  but  are  fpread  over  a  fmall  fpace,  and 
produce  a  confufion  of  images.  There  are  two  fpecies 
of  aberration  diftinguiftied  by  their  different  caufes  \ 
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Aberration  the  one  arifes  from  the  figure  of  the  lens  or  fpcculum, 
fl  the  other  from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
«  ^ar‘  ,  of  light.  This  laft  fpecics  is  fometimes  called  the 
Newtonian,  from  the  name  of  its  difeoverer.  See  OP¬ 
TICS. 

ABERRATION  of  the  Planets ,  is  equal  to  the  geocen¬ 
tric  motion  of  the  planet,  the  fpace  it  appears  to  move 
as  feen  from  the  earth,  during  the  time  that  light  em¬ 
ploys  in  palling  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Thus, 
in  the  fun,  the  aberration  in  longitude  is  conftantly 
26",  that  being  the  fpace  moved  by  the  fun,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  8'  7", 
which  is  the  time  in  which  light  pafles  from  the  fun  to 
the  earth.  In  like  manner,  knowing  the  diflance  of 
any  planet  from  the  earth,  by  proportion  it  will  be,  as 
the  diflance  of  the  fun  is  to  the  diflance  of  the  planet, 
fo  is  8'  7"  to  the  time  of  light  pafting  from  the  planet 
to  the  earth  :  then  computing  the  planet’s  geocentric 
motion  in  this  time,  that  will  be  the  aberration  of  the 
planet,  whether  it  be  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  af- 
cenfion,  or  declination.  {Hutton*1  s  Math .  DiBl). 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  market- town  of  Cardigan- 
fhire,  in  Wales,  feated  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Ifhvith,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea.  It  is  a 
populous,  rich  town,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  lead,  and 
a  confiderable  fifliery  of  whiting,  cod,  and  herrings.  It 
was  formerly  furrounded  with  walls,  and  fortified  with 
a  caflle  ;  but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  diflance  from 
London  is  203  miles  W.  N.  W.  W.  Long.  4.  1 5. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

ABESTA,  or  A  vesta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fa- 
cred  books  of  the  Periian  magi,  which  they  aferibe  to 
their  great  founder  Zoroafter.  The  Abefla  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  two  others  of  their  religious  books  called 
Zend  and  Pazend ;  the  three  together  including  the 
whole  fyflem  of  the  Ignicolae  or  worfhippers  of  fire. 

ABETTOR,  a  law  term,  implying  one  who  en¬ 
courages  another  to  the  performance  of  fome  criminal 
a£lion,  or  who  is  art  and  part  in  the  performance  itfelf. 
Treafon  is  the  only  crime  in  which  abettors  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  law,  every  individual  concerned  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  principal.  It  is  the  fame  with  art-and-part 
in  the  Scots  law. 

ABEX,  a  country  of  Higher  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  fea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft.  It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  north  }  Sen- 
nar  and  Abyflinia  on  the  weft  ;  and  Abyftinia  on  the 
fouth.  Its  principal  towns  are  Suaquem  and  Arkeko. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  and  has  the  name  of  the 
begltrbeglik  of  Habeleth.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  j  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  fandy,  barren,  and  unhealthy,  much 
infefted  with  wild  beafts  ;  and  the  forefts  abound  with 
ebony  trees. 

ABEYANCE,  in  Law ,  the  expectancy  of  an  eftate. 
Thus  if  lands  be  leafed  to  one  perfon  for  life,  with  re- 
verfion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  leflee. 

ABG  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  kings  of  Edefla  in  Syria.  The  raoft  celebrated  of 
them  was  one  who,  it  is  faid,  was  cotemporary  with 
Jefus  Chrift  *,  and  who  having  a  diftemper  in  his  feet, 
^  j  and  hearing  of  JefuA  miraculous  cures,  requefted  him 
Hjl  lib  i.  by  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  Eufebiu*  *,  who  be- 
cap.  13.  lieved  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwer 
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our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  it,  has  tranf-  Abgar 
lated  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  aflerts  that  they  || 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edefla.  Abiatis. 
The  firft  is  as  follows  :  “  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edefla,  Y™ 
“  to  Jefus  the  holy  Saviour,  who  hath  appeared  in  the 
“  flefh  in  the  confines  of  Jerufalem,  greeting.  I  have 
6(  heard  of  thee,  and  of  the  cures  thou  haft  wrought 
£<  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  reported  thou 
“  makeft  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  walk,  lepers  to 
“  be  clean,  devils  and  unclean  fpirits  to  be  expelled, 

“  fuch  as  have  been  long  difeafed  to  be  healed,  and 
“  the  dead  to  be  raifed  ;  all  which  when  I  heard  con- 
“  cerning  thee,  I  concluded  with  myfelf,  That  either 
66  thou  waft  a  God  come  down  from  heaven,  or  the 
“  Son  of  God  fent  to  do  thefe  things.  I  have  there - 
“  fore  written  to  thee,  befeeching  thee  to  vouchfafe  to 
“  come  unto  me,  and  cure  my  difeafe.  For  I  have 
“  alfo  heard  that  the  Jews  ufe  thee  ill,  and  lay  fnares 
“  to  deftroy  thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city,  pleafantly 
“  fituated,  and  fufficient  for  us  both.  Abgarus.” 

To  this  letter,  Jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfwer  by 
Annanias,  Abgarus’s  courier  j  which  was  as  follows: 

“  Bleflfed  art  thou,  O  Abgarus  !  who  haft  believed  in 
“  me  whom  thou  haft  not  feen  $  for  the  Scriptures  fay 
u  of  me,  They  who  have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in 
u  me,  that  they  who  have  not  feen,  may,  by  believing, 

“  have  life.  But  whereas  thou  writeft  to  have  me 
“  come  to  thee,  it  is  of  neceflity  that  I  fulfil  all  things 
“  here  for  which  I  am  fent ;  and  having  finifhed  them, 

“  to  return  to  him  that  fent  me  :  but  when  I  am  re- 
“  turned  to  him,  I  will  then  fend  one  of  my  difciples 
“  to  thee,  who  ftiall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to 
u  thee  and  thine.  Jesus.”  After  Jefus’s  afeenfion, 

Judas,  who  is  alfo  named  Thomas,  fent  Thaddeus,  one 
of  the  feventy,  to  Abgarus  *,  wko  preached  the  gofpel 
to  him  and  his  people,  cured  hiua'of  his  diford er,  and 
wrought  many  other  miracles  :  which  was  done,  fays 
Eufebius,  A.  D.  43. — Though  the  above  letters  are 
acknowledged  to  be  fpurious  by  the  candid  writers  of 
the  church  of  Rome  5  feveral  Proteftant  authors,  as 
Dr  Parker,  Dr  Cave,  and  Dr  Grabe,  have  maintained 
that  they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  reje6ted. 

ABGILLUS,  John,  furnamed  Prefter  John,  was 
fon  to  a  king  of  the  Frifcii  ^  and,  from  the  aufterity  of 
his  life,  obtained  the  name  of  Prefer ,  or  Prieft.  He 
attended  Charlemagne  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy- 
Land  *,  but  inftead  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to 
Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he  gained  mighty  con- 
quefts,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Abyftines,  call¬ 
ed,  from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Prefter  John.  He  is 
faid  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  own  into  the  Indies \ 
but  they  are  more  probably  trifling  romances,  written 
in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

ABIANS,  anciently  a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no 
fixed  habitations  •,  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their 
houfes  were  waggons,  which  carried  all  their  poflef- 
fions.  They  lived  on  the  flefh  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  on  milk  and  cheefe,  chiefly  on  that  of  mare’s 
milk.  They  were  unacquainted  with  commerce. 

They  only  exchanged  commodities  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  poflhfled  lands,  but  they  did  not  culti¬ 
vate  them.  They  afligned  their  agriculture  to  any 
who  would  undertake  it,  referving  only  to  themfelv.es 
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Abians  a  tribute  ;  'which  they  exacted,  not  with  a  view  to  live 
.11  in  affluence,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Abimelech.  g^ev.  never  took  arms  but  to  oblige  thofe  to  make 
good  a  promife  to  them  by  whom  it  had  been  broken. 
They  paid  tribute  to  none  of  the  neighbouring  ftates. 
They  deemed  themfelves  exempt  from  fuch  an  iinpo- 
fition  ;  for  they  relied  on  their  ftrength  and  courage, 
and  confequently  thought  themfelves  able  to  repel  any 
invafion.  The  Abians,  we  are  told,  were  a  people  of 
great  integrity.  This  honourable  eulogium  is  given 
them  by  Homer.  (Strabo). 

ABIATHAR,  high  prieft  of- the  Jews,  fon  to  Ahi- 
melech,  who  had  borne  the  fame  office,  and  received 
David  into  his  houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Saul,  who  ha¬ 
ted  David,  that  he  put  Abimelech  to  death,  and  8 1 
priefts  ;  Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  maffacre.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  high  prieft  •,  and  often  gave  King  David 
teftimonies  of  his  fidelity,  particularly  during  Abfa- 
lom’s  confpiracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  followed 
David,  and  bore  away  the  ark.  But  after  this,  con- 
fpiring  with  Adenijah,  in  order  to  raife  him  to  the 
throne  of  King  David  his  father ;  this  fo  exafperated 
Solomon  againft  him,  that  he  divefted  him  of  the 
priefthood,  and  baniftied  him,  A.  M.  3021,  before 
Chrift  1014. 

ABIB,  fignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  a  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  firft  month  of  their  eccleftaftieal  year, 
afterwards  called  Nifan.  It  commenced  at  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  by 
which  their  months  were  regulated,  anfwcred  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  April. 

ABIDING  by  Writings,  in  Scots  Law  :  When  a 
perfon  founds  upon  a  writing  alleged  to  be  falfe,  he 
may  be  obliged  to  declare  judicially,  whether  he  will 
ftand  or  abide  by  it  as  a  true  deed. 

ABIES,  the  Fir-tree.  See  Pinus,  Botany 
Index. 

ABIGEAT,  an  old  law  term,  denoting  the  crime 
of  ftealing  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  This  crime  was 
Severely  punifhed  ;  the  delinquent  being  often  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines,  banifhment,  and  fometimes  capi¬ 
tally. 

ABIHU,  brother  -to  Nadab,  and  Ton  to  Aaron. 
The  two  former  had  the  happinefs  to  afeend  Mount 
Sinai  with  their  father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory 
of  God  :  but  afterward  putting  ftrange  fire  into  their 
cenfers,  inftead  of  the  facred  fire  commanded  by  God, 
fire  milling  upon  them  killed  them.  Though  all  the 
people  bewailed  this  terrible  cataftrophe,  Mofes  for¬ 
bade  Aaron  and  his  two  fens  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  to 
join  in  the  lamentation. 

ABII  Scythe,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sarmatas,  bordering  on  the  Thracians  and  Ba- 
ftanse:  They  were  commended  by  Curtius  for  their 
love  of  juftice,  and’by  Ammiefius  for  their  contempt 
of  earthly  things. 

ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the 
Philiftines,  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  This  pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  family  being  there,  his  wife  Sarah, 
though  90  years  of  age,  was  not  fafe  in  it;  for  Abi¬ 
melech  carried  her  off,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her, 
that  he  refolved  to  marry  her.  Abraham  did  not  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  Sarah’s  hufhand  ;  but  gave  out  fhe  was 
his  lifter.  But  the  king  being  warned  in  a  dream,  that 
file  was  married  to  a  prophet,  and  that  he  fliould  die 
Wol,  I.  Part  L 
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if  he  did  not  reftore  her  to  Abraham,  the  king  obeyed  ;  Abimelech 
at  the  fame  time  reproving  Abraham  for  his  difinge-  Abiponians. 
nuity  ;  who  thereupon,  among  other  excufes,  faid  Ihe  w-y— 
was  really  his  filter,  being  born  of  the  fame  father, 
though  of  a  different  mother.  Abimelech  afterwards 
gave  confiderable  prefents  to  Abraham  ;  and  a  cove¬ 
nant,  that  of  Beerfheba,  was  entered  into  between  them, 

A.  M.  2107.  After  the  death  of  Abraham,  there 
being  a  famine  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  Ifaac  his 
fon  alfo  withdrew  into  Gerar,  which  was  then  like  wife 
governed  by  a  king  called 

Abimelech,  probably  the  fuccellor  of  the  former. 

Here  Rebekah’s  beauty  forced  her  hulhand  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Abimelech  difeovering  that  they 
were  nearly  related,  chid  Ifaac  for  calling  his  wife  his 
filler ;  and  at  the  fame  time  forbade  all  his  fubjeds, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  do  the  leaft  injury  to  Ifaac  or 
Rebekah.  Ifaac’s  profpertty  loft  him  the  king’s 
friendlhip,  and  he  was  defired  to  go  from  among  them. 

He  obeyed  ;  but  Abimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him,  A.  M.  2200. 

Abimelech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  his  con¬ 
cubine.  His  violent  a£ls  and  death  are  recorded  in 
Judges,  chap.  ix.  A.  M.  2769. 

ABINGDON,  a  market-town  in  Berkftiire,  fituat- 
ed  on  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  derives  its  name  from 
an  ancient  abbey.  The  ftreets,  which  are  well  paved, 
terminate  in  a  fpacious  area,  in  which  the  market  is 
held;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the  market- 
houfe,  which  is  fupported  on  lofty  pillars,  with  a  large 
hall  of  freeftone  above,  in  which  the  fummer  affizes  for 
the  county  are  held,  and  other  public  bufinefs  done, 
the  Lent  affizog  being  held  at  Reading.  It  has  two 
churches  ;  one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  the  other 
to  St  Helena :  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  fpire,  and 
both  are  faid  to  have  been  eredled  by  the  abbots  of 
Abingdon.  Here  are  alfo  twro  hofpitals,  one  for  fix, 
and  the  other  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor 
women ;  a  free  fchool ;  and  a  charity  fchool.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofcn  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  at  large  not  receiving  alms.  Its  great  manu¬ 
facture  is  malt,  large  quantities  of  which  are  fent  by- 
water  to  London.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  of  Oxford, 

47  eaft  of  Gloucefter,  and  55  weft  of  London.  This 
town  is  fuppofed  by  Bifhop  Gibfon  to  be  the  place 
called,  in  the  Saxon  annals,  Clovejhoo ,  where  two  iy- 
nods  are  faid  to  have  been  held,  one  in  742,  and  the 
other  in  822.  W.  Long.  I.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

ABINTESTATE,  in  Civil  Law,  is  applied  to  a 
perfon  who* inherits  the  right  of  one  who  died  inteftate 
or  without  making  a  will.  See  Intestate. 

ABIPONIANS,a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  diftriCt  of  Chahs  in  Paraguay  ; 
hut  the  hoftilities  of  the  Spaniards  have  now  obliged 
them  to  remove  fouthward  into  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  Santa  Fe  and  St  Jago.  The  only  account  we 
have  of  them  is  that  publilhed  by  M.  Dobrizhoffer  in 
1785.  This  gentleman,  who  lived  feven  years  in 
their  country,  informs  us  that  they  are  not  numerous, 
the  whole  nation  not  much  exceeding  5000 ;  for  which 
he  affigns  as  a  reafon  an  unnatural  cuftom  among  their 
women  of  fometimes  deftroying  their  own  children, 
from  motives  of  jealoufy  left  their  huffiands  (liould 
take-ether  mates  during  the  long  time  they  give  ffick, 
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A*bij>onians  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  naturally 
white,  but,  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  frnoke,  become 
of  a  brown  colour.  They  are  a  itrong  and  hardy  race 
_  of  people  ;  which  our  author  attributes  to  their  marry¬ 
ing  fo  late,  an  Abiponian  feldom  or  never  thinking  of 
marriage  till  30  years  of  age.  They  are  greatly  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  their  chaftity  and  other  virtues } 
though,  according  to  our  author,  they  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Deity.  They  make  frequent  incurfions  into 
the  territories  of  the  Spaniards,  mounted  on  the  horfes 
which  run  wild  in  thofe  parts.  They  have  a  kind  of 
order  of  chivalry  for  their  warriors  \  and  are  fo  for¬ 
midable,  that  100  of  their  enemies  will  fly  before  ten 
of  thefe  horfemen.  The  hatred  which  thefe  favages, 
whole  manners,  though  rude  and  uncultivated,  are  in 
many  refpefls  pure  and  virtuous,  bear  to  the  Spaniards, 
is  invincible.  “  Thefe  pretended  Chriflians,”  fays  our 
author,  “  who  are  the  fcum  of  the  Spanifh  nation, 
pra&ife  every  kind  of  fraud  and  villany  among  thefe 
poor  barbarians  \  and  their  corrupt  and  vicious  morals 
are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice  the  Abiponians  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion,  that  the  Jefuit  miflionaries  have, 
by  a  fevere  law,  prohibited  any  Spaniard  from  coming, 
without  a  formal  permiflkm,  into  any  of  their  colonies.” 

— From  his  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  con¬ 
verting  them  to  Chriftianity,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  bribe 
them  to  a  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Popifli  fuperflition  ;  fo  that  in  general  they  are  quite 
ignorant  and  uncivilized  \  a  muft  flriking  inftance  of 
which  is,  that  in  counting  they  can  go  no  further  than 
three  ;  and  all  the  art  of  the  Jefuits  to  teach  them  the 
fimpleft  ufe  and  expreflion  of  numbers  has  proved  un- 
fuccefsful. 

A  BIRAM,  a  feditious  Levite,  who,  in  concert 
with  Korah  and  Dathan,  rebelled  againft  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  in  order  to  fhare  with  them  in  the  government 
of  the  people ;  when  Mofes  ordering  them  to  come 
with  their  cenfers  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
earth  fuddenly  opened  under  their  feet,  and  fvvallowed 
up  them  and  their  tents  j  and  at  the  fame  inftant  fire 
came  from  heaven,  and  confirmed  250  of  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Numb.  chap.  xvi. 

ABISHAI,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Joab, 
wras  one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  who  flouriflied  in 
the  reign  of  David  :  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  300 
men,  with  no  other  weapon  but  his  lance  j  and  flew  a 
Philiftine  giant,  the  iron  of  whofe  fpear  weighed  300 
(hekels.  1  Sam.  chap.  xxvi.  2  Sam.  chap,  xxiii. 

ABJURATION,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  implied 
an  oath,  taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony,  and  who 
had  fled  to  a  place  of  fan<5hiary,  whereby  he  folemnly 
engaged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ever. 

Abjuration  is  now  ufed  to  fignify  the  renouncing, 
difelaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath,  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  kind  of  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

ABJURATION  of  Hercfy ,  the  foleran  recantation  of 
any  .doftrine  as  falfe  and  wicked. 

ABL ACT ATION,  or  weaning  a  child  from  the 
bread.  See  Weaning. 

Ablactation,  among  the  ancient  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  what  is  now  called  G  RAFTING  by  approach,  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  engrafting,  by  which  the  cyon  of  one  tree  being 
for  fome  time  united  to  the  flock  of  another,  is  afterwards 
cut  off,  and,  as  it  were,  weaned  from  the  parent  tree. 
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ABLAI,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  are  called  Buchars  or  Buchares .  See 
Ablay. 

ABLACQUEATION,  an  old  term  in  Gardening , 
ftgnifies  the  operation  of  removing  the  earth,  and  bar¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  to  expofe  them  more 
freely  to  the  air,  rain,  fnows,  &. c. 

ABLANCOURT.  See  Perrot. 

ABLATIVE,  in  Grammar ,  the  fixtli  cafe  of  Latin 
nouns.  The  word  is  formed  from  auferre ,  “  to  take 
away.”  Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe  ;  as 
ferving  among  the  Latins,  for  comparing,  as  well  as 
taking  away. 

The  ABLATIVE  is  oppofitc  to  the  DATIVE  5  the  firff 
exprefling  the  a£lion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter 
that  of  giving. 

In  Englifh,  French,  &c.  there  is  no  precife  mark 
whereby  to  diftinguifh  the  ablative  from  other  cafes  $ 
and  we  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 
Thus,  in  the  two  phrafes,  the  magnitude  of  the  city , 
and  he  fpohe  much  of  the  city  ;  vve  fay,  that  of  the  city 
in  the  firft  is  genitive ,  and  in  the  latter  ablative  ;  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  fo,  if  the  two  phrafes  were  exprefted 
in  Latin. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has 
been  the  fubjedl  of  a  famous  literary  war  between  two 
great  grammarians,  Frifchlin  and  Crufius  j  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  oppofing,  the  reality  of  it. 
The  difpute  ftill  fubftfls  among  their  refpedfive  follow¬ 
ers.  The  chief  reafon  alleged  by  the  former  is,  that 
the  Roman  writers  often  joined  Greek  words  with  the 
Latin  prepofttions  which  govern  ablative  cafes,  as 
wTell  as  with  nouns  of  the  fame  cafe.  To  which  their 
opponents  ar.fwer,  that  the  Latins  anciently  had  no  ab¬ 
lative  themfelves ;  but  inftead  thereof,  made  ufe,  like 
the  Greek?,  of  the  dative  cafe  ;  till  at  length  they 
formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepofitions,  which 
were  not  put  before  the  dative:  that,  at  firfl,  the  two 
cafes  had  always  the  fame  termination,  as  they  II ill 
have  in  many  inftances :  but  that  this  was  afterwards 
changed  in  certain  words.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that 
the  Latins  fometimes  join  prepofitions  which  govern  an 
ablative  cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cafe,  with  Greek 
datives,  fince  they  were  originally  the  fame-,  and  that 
the  Greek  dative  has  the  fame  effeft  as  the  Latin  abla¬ 
tive. 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  phrafe  de¬ 
tached  or  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  a  fentence 
or  dilcourfe.  In  the  Latin  language  it  is  frequent,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  moderns. 

ABLAY,  in  Geography ,  a  country  of  Great  Tartarv, 
governed  by  a  Calmuck  chief,  but  fubjeft  to  Ruflia, 
to  obtain  its  protection.  It  lies  eaft  of  the  river  Irtifeh*. 
and  extends  500  leagues  along  the  fouthern  frontiers 
of  Siberia,  from  E.  Long.  720  to  83°.  N.  Lat.  from 

5 1  °  t0  ST¬ 
ABLE,  or  Abel,  Thomas,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Catharine,  confort  to  Henry  VIII.  diflinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal  in  oppofing  the  proceedings  againft 
that  unfortunate  prtneefs  for  a  divorce.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  “  TraBatus  de  non  dif- 
folvcndo  Uenrict  et  Catharincc  matrimonio ,  i.  e.  “A 
Treatife  proving  that  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Catharine  ought  not  to  be  difiblved.”  But  the 
title  of  the  book,  according  to  Bifhop  Tanner,  was 
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Able  InviSIa  Veritas.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 

11  arts  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  of  July  1513,  and  that  of 

Abner‘  mailer  of  arts  on  the  27th  of  July  1516.  In  1534 
he  fell  under  a  profecution  for  being  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent .  This  was  an  infamous  impoftor,  fuborned  by 
the  monks  to  ufe  ftrange  gefticulations,  exhibit  fi&i- 
tious  miracles,  and  to  feign  the  gift  of  prophecy  \  and 
fo  well  did  (he  aD  her  part,  that  (he  drew  fome  per- 
fons  of  refpeDability  to  her  intereft  :  but  being  detect¬ 
ed,  fire  was  condemned  and  executed,  after  difcover- 
ing  the  names  uf  her  principal  accomplices  and  inftiga- 
tors.  On  her  account  Able  was  charged  with  mifpri- 
fion  of  treafon,  by  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  5  and  being  alfo 
one  of  thofe  who  denied  the  king’s  fupremacy  over  the 
church,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned  ;  during 
which  time  his  confinement  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  was  committed  to  Marfhalfea  pri¬ 
son  for  fuffering  him  to  go  out  upon  bail.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  SmitLfield 
in  1 540.  Bouehier  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very 
learned  man  •,  and  tells  us,  that  he  ufed  to  teach  the 
queen  mufie  and  the  learned  languages. 

ABLECTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fcleCl  body  of 
foldiers  ehofen  from  among  thofe  called  ExTRAORDI- 
NAR1I. 

ABLEGMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims  which  were  offered  in 
facrifice  to  the  gods.  They  were  fprinkled  with  flour, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar  ;  the  prieffs  pouring  fome 
-wine  on  them. 

ABLOE,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Little  Tartary, 
which  lies  between  the  river  Dnieper  and  the  Black 
fea.  E.  Long.  33.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

ABLUENTS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  diluters 
-or  Diluents. 

ABLUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  waffl¬ 
ing,  or  purifying  fomething  with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  a  ceremony  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  Dill  praftifed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world  :  it  confided  in  waffling  the  body,  which 
was  always  done  before  facrificing,or  even  entering  their 
houfes.  Ablutions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  external  worffiip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them  \ 
the  heathens  adopted  them  *,  and  Mahomet  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  continued  them  :  thus  they  have  got  foot¬ 
ing  among  molt  nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  molt  eftablifhed  religions. — The  Egyptian  prieffs 
had  their  diurnal  and  noDurnal  ablutions  5  the  Grecians 
their  fprinklings  \  the  Romans  their  luftrations  and  la- 
vations  ;  the  Jews  their  waffling  of  hands  and  feet,  be- 
fide  their  baptifms. — The  ancient  Chriftians  had  their 
ablutions  before  communion  ;  which  the  Romiffi  church 
ffill  retain  before  their  mafs,  fometimes  after.  The  Sy¬ 
rians,  Copts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  walkings  on  Good 
Friday :  the  Turks  their  greater  and  leffer  ablutions  5 
their  Ghaft  and  Wodou,  their  Aman,  Taharat,  &c. 

ABNER,  the  fon  of  Ner,  father-in-law  to  Saul, 
and  general  of  all  his  forces,  ferved  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions  with  fidelity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Abner  fet  Uhbolheth,  Saul’s  fon,  on  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  who  had  elefted  David  king,  and  Ifrael,  Abner 
marched  againft  that  prince  with  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  difguffed, 


went  over  to  David,  and  induced  the  chiefs  of  the  ar¬ 
my  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  declare  for  him.  He  was 
received  by  David  with  every  mark  of  affedlion,  which  „ 
gave  offence  to  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  infidiouffy  put 
to  death,  A.  M.  2956. 

ABNOBA,  now  Abenow,  in  Geography ,  a  long 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Necker,  and  having  different  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  countries  through  which  they 
ftretch.  About  the  river  Maine  they  are  called  the 
Oden  or  Otenwald  ;  between  Heffe  and  Franconia,  the 
Spejfart ;  and  about  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  where  the 
Danube  takes  its  rife,  they  receive  the  name  of  Baar. 

ABO,  a  maritime  town  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the 
promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Both¬ 
nia,  120  miles  north-eaft  from  Stockholm,  in  E.  Long. 
21.  28.  and  N.  Lat.  60.  10.  It  is  a  fiapelftad,  or  city, 
which  has  the  privilege  of  a  foreign  trade,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lane  or  government  and  diotefe  of  Abo. 
It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Aurajocki,  which 
have  a  communication  by  a  wooden  bridge.  1  he 
ftreets  and  lanes  of  Abo  amount  to  ic2  ;  the  number  <ft 
houfes  to  1 100,  which  in  1780  contained  above  2000 
families.  In  1791  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
8500. 

A  gymnafium  w'as  eftablifhed  at  Abo  by  Guftaw.b 
Adolphus  in  1626,  which  was  converted  by  Queen 
Chriftina,  in  1640,  into  an  academy  or  univerfity,  in 
which  are  now  taught,  anatomy,  natural  hiffory,  che- 
miffry,  and  economics.  The  library  founded  by  Queen 
Chriftina  confifts  of  above  10,000  volumes,  befides  ma- 
nuferipts,  ancient  coins,  medals,  &c.  The  ichool  of 
anatomy  is  in  confiderable  repute  *,  and  enjoys,  it  is 
faid,  one  very  extraordinary  privilege.  By  a  particu¬ 
lar  regulation,  all  porfons  who  hold  lands  or  peniions 
from  the  crown  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  be 
differed  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the  ftudents. 

The  trade  of  Abo  is  confiderable.  The  exports 
confift  of  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  deals,  &c.  The  im¬ 
ports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  fugar,  wine,  fait,  grain,  hemp, 
and  fpiceries.  In  Abo  are  manufactured  fdk  ribbands, 
fuftian,  fail-cloth,  leather,  tiles,  watches  and  clocks 
paper,  fugar,  and  tobacco.  The  plantations  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  this  neighbourhood  produce  not  lefs  than 
152,000  cwt.  annually.  (  Acerbi's  Travels). 

Abo-HUS,  or  Abo-SLOT,  a  very  ancient  caftle  in 
Finland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura,  tfras 
the  refidence  of  Duke  John,  and  the  prifon  of  King 
Eric  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  at  prefent  employed 
as  a  magazine  for  corn  and  gunpowder,  and  as  a  prifon 
for  ftate  offenders. 

ABOARD,  the  infide  of  a  ftiip.  Hence  any  perfbn 
who  enters  a  ftiip  is  faid  to  go  aboard:  but  when  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  board ; 
a  phrafe  which  always  implies  hoftility. — To  fall  a- 
board  of  is  to  llrike  or  encounter  another  ftiip  when  one 
or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  ftiip  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  or  current.  —  Aboard-main-tack , 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower-corner 
of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  CHESS-TREE. 

ABOASAR,  in  Geography ,  a  village  in  Lower 
Egypt,  fuppoled  to  be  the  ancient  Bufiris. 

ABOCCIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  Abuneis  of 
Ptolemy,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  fituated  ©n  the  weftem 
fide  of  the  Nile  near  the  great  cataract. 
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ABOCRO,  or  Aborrfx,  in  Geography ,  a  town  near 
the  river  Ankobar  or  Cobre,  on  the  African  Gold 
coaft.  It  gives  name  to  a  republican  province. 

ABOI.A,  in  Geography ,  a  divifion  of  the  Agow,  in 
Abyflinia,  is  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  runs  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  waters  receive  many 
tributary  dreams  from  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  woody 
mountains  that  form  the  valley.  In  none  of  the  rivers 
are  any  fith  found,  which  Bruce  aferibes  to  their  being 
dried  up  in  the  fummer,  and  great  rapidity  in  whiter. 

ABOLITION,  implies  the  a&  of  annulling,  de- 
droying,  making  void,  or  reducing  to  nothing.  In 
our  law,  it  fignides  the  repealing  any  law-  or  ftatute. 
The  leave  given  by  a  prince  or  judge  to  a  criminal  ac- 
cufer  to  defid  from  farther  profeeution  of  the  accufed, 
is  in  the  mod  appropriate  fenfe  denominated  abolition . 

Abolition  is  particularly- ufed  among  civilians,  for 
remitting  the  puniihmtnt  of  a  crime.  It  is,  in  this 
fenfe,  a  kind  of  amnedy  3  the  punifhment,  not- the  in¬ 
famy,  is  taken  oif. 

Abolition,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  the  annulling  a 
profeeution,  or  legal  accufation  :  and  in  this  fenfe,  it 
is  different  from  amnedy  3  for,  in  the  former,  the  ac¬ 
cufation  might  be  renewed  by  the  fame  profecutor,  but 
in  the  latter,  it  was  ex^i ngui filed  for  ever.  Within  30 
days  after  a  public  abolition ,  the  fame  accufer,  with  the 
prince’s  licence,  was  allowed  to  renew  the  charge  3 
after  a  private  abolition ,  another  accufer  might  renew 
it,  but  the  fame  could  not.  Abolition  was  alfo  ufed  for 
expunging  a  perfori’-s  name  from  the  public  lid  of  the 
accufed,  hung  up  in  the  treafury.  It  was  either  pub¬ 
lic,  as  that  under  Augudus,  when  all  the  names  which 
had  long  hung  up,  were  expunged  at  once  3  or  pri¬ 
vate,  when  it  was  done  at  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Abolition  of  debts,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Theodofian  code,  was  fometimes  granted  to  thofe 
who  were  indebted  to  the  fifeus,  A  medal  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  reprefents  that  prince  with  a  feeptre  in 
his  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right,  with 
which  he  fets  fire  to  fevered  papers  in  prefence  of  the 
people,  who  tedify  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  lifting 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven.  The  legend  on  the 
medal  is,  Reliqua  vetera  h.  s.  nurnmis  abolita. 

ABOLLA,  in  antiquity,  a  warm  kind  of  garment, 
lined  or  doubled,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans* 
chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in  following  the  camp. — Critics 
and  antiquaries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form, 
ufe,  kinds,  &c.  of  this  garment.  Papias-  makes  it  a 
ipecies  of  the  toga ,  or  gown  3  but  Nonnius,  and  rnoft 
others,  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  pallium ,  or 
cloak.  The  abolla  feems  rather  to  have  Rood  oppofed 
to  the  toga ,  which  ivas  a  garment  of  peace,  as  the 
abolla  was  of  war  3  at  lead  Varro  and  Martial  place 
them  in  this  oppofite  light.  There  feem  to  have  been 
different  kinds  of  abolLe,  appropriated  to  different 
charadters  and  occafions.  Even  kings  appear  to  have 
ufed  the  abolla :  Caligula  was  offended  with  King 
Ptolemy  for  appearing  at  the  fhows  in  a  purple  abolla , 
the  fplendour  of  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  fpedla tors 
from  the  emperor  to  himfelf. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Aeomasius,  names 
of  the  fourth  flomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs  that  the  runnet  or 
earning  is  formed  wherewith  milk  is  curdled.  See 
Anatomy,  Part  IL 
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ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufed  in  Scripture  with  Abomina- 
regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  being  fhepherds,  are  Paid  tlon 
to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  Ab  ^  • 
they  facrificed  the  facred  animals  of  that  people,  as  «  Qn£ines; 
oxen,  goats,  (beep,  &c.  which  the  Egyptians  elleemed' 
as  abominations,  or  things  unlawful.  The  term  is  alfo 
applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry  and  idols,  be¬ 
caufe  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an  abominable 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  obferved  by 
idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentioufnefs  and 
other  odious  and  abominable  adtions.  The  abomination • 
of  defolation,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  imply  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem.  And  the  abomination  of  defolation, mtn- 
tioned  by  the  Evangelifts,  fignifics  the  enfigns  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  laft  liege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on 
which  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were  em¬ 
broidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it  was  taken. 

ABON,  Aeona,  or  Abonis,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  town  and  river  of  Albion.  The  town,  according  to 
Camden,  is  Abingdon  3  and  the  river,  Abhon  or  Avon. 

But  by  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  the  diftance  is  nine  miles 
from  the  Venta  Silurum,  or-  Caer-Went  3  others,  there¬ 
fore,  take  the  town  t»  be  Porfhut,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Avon,  near  Briltol.  Abhon  or  Avon,  in  the* 

Celtic  language,  denotes  a  river. 

ABORAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  by  Xenophom 
called  Araxes,  a  river  of  Mclopotamia,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Gircefium.  In  the  negociatiom 
between  Dioclefian  and  Narfes,  near  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  it  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Roman  and  Perfian  empire. 

ABORIGINES,  in  hiftory,  (Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflus,  Livy,  Virgil)  3  originally  a  proper  name,  given 
t©  a  certain  people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  an¬ 
cient  Latium,  or  country  now'  called  Campagna  di  Ro¬ 
ma.  In  this  fenfe  the  Aborigines  are  diftinguiflied 
from  the  Janigenae,  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Be- 
rofus,  inhabited  the  country  before  them  ;  from  the 
S.iculi-,  whom-  they  expelled  3  from  the  Grecians,- 
from  whom  they  defeended  ;  from  the  Latins,  whofe 
name  they  a  flamed  after  their  union  with  Aeneas  and 
the  Trojans  ;  laflly,  from  the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oeno- 
trii,  Sfic.  neighbouring  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appellation 
is  much  difputed.  St  Jerome  fays,  they  were  fo  call¬ 
ed,  as  being,  abfque  ci'igine ,  the  primitive  planters  of 
the  country  after  the  flood  :  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus 
accounts  for  the  name,  as  denoting  them  the  founders  of 
the  race  of  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  others  think# 
them  fo  called  as  being  originally  Arcadians,  whov 
claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and  not  defeended  from  any 
people.  Aurelius  Vi dlor-fuggclH another  opinion,  viz. 
that  they  were,  called  Aborigines ,  q.  d.  Abevrigines , 
from  ab,  “  from,”  and  errare ,  u  to  wander  3”  as  having 
been  before  a  wandering  people.  Paufanias  rather* 
thinks  they  were  thus  called  uw  “  from  moun¬ 
tains  3”  which  opinion  feoms  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who,, 
fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legillator  of  this  people,  fays, 

Is  genus  indocile  ac  difperfummontibus  alt  is 

Compofuit,  legefque  dedit. — * - 

The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  ims*. 
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gine  ;  or  by  Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  others ;  not  long 
after  the  difperfion,  or  even,  as  fome  think,  before  it : 

Or,  they  were  a  colony  fent  from  fome  other  nation  ; 
who  expelling  the  Siculi,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  place.  About  this  mother  nation  there 
is  great  difpute.  Some  maintain  it  to  be  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  parties  of  whom  were  brought  into  Italy  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times;  the  firft  under  the  conduct  of  Oenotrius, 
fon  of  Lycaon,  450  years  before  the  Trojan  war ;  a 
fecond  from  Tlieffaly  ;  a  third  under  Evander,  60 
years  before  the  Trojan  war;  befides  another  under 
Hercules ;  and  another  of  Lacedaemonians,  who  fled 
from  the  fevere  difcipline  of  Lycurgus :  all  thefe  uni¬ 
ting,  are  faid  to  have  formed  the  nation  or  kingdom 
of  the  Aborigines.  Others  will  have  them  of  barba¬ 
rian  rather  than  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  come 
from  Scythia;  others  from  Gaul.  Laftly,  Others  will 
have  them  to  be  Canaanites,  expelled  by  Joftiua. 

The  term  Aborigines,  though  fo  famous  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  is  ufed  in  modern  geography  only  oecafionally  as 
an  appellative.  It  is  given  to  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  colonies,  or 
•  new  races  of  people. 

ABORTION,  in  Midwifery,  the  premature  exclu- 
fion  of  a  foetus.  See  Midwifery. 

The  pra&iee  of  procuring  abortions  was  prohibited 
by  the  ancient  Greek  legiflators  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 
"Whether  or  not  it.  was  permitted  among  the  Romans, 
has  been  much  difputed.  It  is  certain  the  pra&ice, 
which  was  by  them  called  vifceribus  vim  infer  re,  was- 
frequent  enough  ;  but  whether  there  was  any  penalty 
on  it  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonine,  is 
the  que (lion.  Nodt  maintains  the  negative;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  thofe  princes  only  made  it  criminal  in  one 
particular  cafe,  via.  of  a  married  woman’s  pra&ifing 
it  out  of  refentment  againft  her  hufhand,  in  order  to 
defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children  :  this  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  punithed  by  a  temporary  exile.  The-  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  praflice  is  faid  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowed,  was,  that  the  foetus,  while  in  uter'O,  was  repu¬ 
ted  as  a  part  of  the  mother,  ranked  as  one  of  her  own 
vifeera,  over  whieh  fhe  had  the  fame  power  as  over  the 
reft  :  befides,  that  it  was-not  reputed  as  a  man,  homo  ; 
nor  to  be  alive,  otherwife  than  as  a.  vegetable  :  confe- 
quently,  that  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more  than 
that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  trees.  Seneca 
reprefents  it  is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Helvia,  that  fhe  had 
never,  like  other  women,  whofe  chief  ftudy  is  their 
beauty  and  ftiape,  deftroyed  the  foetus  in  her  womb. 
The  primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Auguftin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  againft 
the  pra£lice  as  virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have 
condemned  it.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  modern  Ro- 
mifh  ecclefiaftical  laws  allow  of  difpenfations  for  it; 
Egane  mentions  the  rates  at  which  a  difpenfaticn  for 
it  may  be  had. 

The  pra&ice  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of  phyfi- 
cians  ;  who,  in  fome  countries,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
profeflion  without  •  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
oath  he  would  have  enjoined  on  all  phyficians,  includes 
their  not  giving  the  peffiis  aboj:tivus,  though  elfewhere 
he  gives  the  formal  proeefs  whereby  he  himfelf  pro¬ 
cured  in  a  young  woman  a  mifearriage.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  obferved,  that  often  all  the  powers  of  art 
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prove  ineffe&ual,  and  no  lefs  often  do.  the  attempts- Abortion 
prove  the  means  of  punifhment  by  their  fatal  confe-  Akrabane'.. 
quences.  #  t  v 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  fuch  fruits 
as  are  produced  too  early,  and  never  arrive  at  matu¬ 
rity. 

ABORTIVE,  is,  in  general,  applied  to  whatever 
comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  to  any  defign  which 
mifearries. 

ABORTIVE  Corn ,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned  by 
M.  Tilletr  and  fufpe&ed  to  be  occafioned  by  infe&s. 

It  appears  long  before  harveft,  and  may  be  known  by 
a  deformity  of  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even 
the  grain. 

Abortive  Vellum,  is  made  of  the  fkinof  an  abortive 
calf. 

ABOTRITES,  or  Abodrxtes,  in  Hiftory ,  the 
name  of  a  people  bordering  on  Bulgaria,  in  that  part 
of  Dacia  contiguous  to  the  Danube.  The  country  of 
the  Abodrites,  now  called  Mecklenburg,  was  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Vandalia. 

ABOUKIR,  a  fmall  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  in 
the  defert  between  Alexandria  and  Roletta.  It  is  the 
ancient  Canopus,  and  is  fituated,  according  to  Mr  Sa- 
vary,  fix  leagues  from  Pharos.  Pliny  fays,  from  the 
teftimonies  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  formerly  an  ifland  : 
and  its  local  appearance  makes  this  credible  ;  for  the 
grounds  around  it  are  fo  low,  that  the  fea  ftill  covered 
a  part  of  them  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  town  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  which  forms  a  handfome  road  for 
(hipping,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  inundations. 

In  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  a  fignal  vi&ory  was  obtained 
in  1798  by  the  Englifb  fleet  over  the  French  fleet. 

The  town  was  taken- from  the  Turks,  after  a  vigorous, 
defence,  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  retaken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1801. 

ABOUT,  the  fituation  of  a  (hip  immediately  after 
flic  has  tacked,  or  changed  her  courfe  by  going  about 
and  ftanding*on  the  other  tack  .—About  flip !  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  (hip’s  crew  for  tacking. 

ABOUTIGE,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  Africa, 
near  the  Nile,  where  they  make  the  bell  opium  in  all 
the  Levant.  It  was  formerly  a  large,  but  now  is  a 
mean  place.  N>  Lah  26.  50. 

ABRA,  a  (liver  coin  (truck  in  Poland,  and  worth 
about  one  (hilling  fterling.  It  is  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  at  Gonftantinople,  Aftracan,  Smyrna, 
and  Grand  Cairo, 

ABRABANEL,  Abarbanel,  or  Avravanel, 

Isaac,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  defeended  from  King  David, 
and  born  at  Lilbon  A.  D.  1437.  He  became  coun- 
fellor  to  Alphonfo  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  but  in  1492  was  obliged 
to  leave  Spain  with  the  other  Jews.  In  fhort,  after  re¬ 
dding  at  Naples,  Corfu,  and  feveral-  other  cities,  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1508,  aged  71.  Abrabanel  pafled 
for  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  rabbis ;  and  the  Jews 
gave  him  the  names- of  the  Sage,  the  Prince,  and  the 
Great  Politician.  We  have  a  commentary  of  his  on 
all  the  Old  Teftament,  whieh  is  pretty  fcarcc;  he  there 
principally  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe  ;  and  his  ftyle  b 
clear,  but  a  little  diffufe.  His  other  works  are,  A* 
Treatife  on  the  Creation  of  the  World;  in  which  he  re¬ 
futes  Ariftotle,  who  imagined  that  the  world  was 
eternal ;  A  Treatife.  on  the  Explication  of  the  Prophe, 
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Abrabanel  cies  relating  to  the  Mefliah,  againft  the  Chriftians :  A 
II  book  concerning  Articles  of  Faith  ;  and  fome  others 
i,,  ry-m  ■  lefs  fought  after.  Though  Abrabanel  difcovers  his  im¬ 
placable  averfion  to  Chriftianity  in  all  his  writings,  yet 
be  treated  Chriftians  with  politenefs  and  good  manners 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

ABRx\C  AD  ABRA,  a  magical  w*ord,  recommended 
by  Screnus  Samonicus  as  an  antidote  againft  agues  and 
feveral  other  difeafes.  It  was  to  be  written  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  the  laft  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  as  in 
Abracadabra  margin  +»  and  repeated  in  the  fame  order  \  and 
abracadabr  then  fufpended  about  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  A - 
abracadab  bracadabra  was  the  name  of  a  god  worfhipped  by  the 

abracada  Synans  •  f0  wearing  his  name  was  a  fort  of  invocation 
dbr<ic<fci  *  •  • 

of  his  aid  ;  a  practice  which,  though  not  more  ufeful, 

yet  was  lefs  irrational,  than  is  the  equally  heathenifti 
pra£iice  among  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  of 
wearing  various  things,  in  expectation  of  their  opera¬ 
ting  by  a  fympathy,  whofe  parents  were  Ignorance  and 
Superftition. 

ABRAHAM,  the  father  and  flock  whence  the 
faithful  fprung,  was  the  fon  of  Terah.  He  was  de- 
fcencled  from  Noah  by  Shem,  from  whom  he  was  nine 
degrees  removed.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  the  130th  year 
of  Terali’s  age,  but  others  place  it  in  his  father’s  70th 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  which  he  and  his  father  left  when  they 
went  to  Canaan,  where  they  remained  till  the  death  of 
Terah  ;  after  which,  Abraham  refumed  his  firft  defign  of 
going  to  Palefline.  The  Scriptures  mention  the  feve¬ 
ral  places  he  flopped  at  in  Canaan  ;  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  where  his  wife  was  carried  off  from  him  *,  his 
going  into  Gerar,  where  Sarah  was  again  taken  from 
him,  but  reftored,  as  before  ;  the  vi&ory  lie  obtained 
over  the  four  kings  who  had  plundered  Sodom  \  his 
/  compliance  with  his  wife,  who  infilled  that  he  Ihould 

make  ufe  of  their  maid  Hagai*  in  order  to  raife  up 
children ;  the  covenant  God  made  with  him,  lealed 
with  the  ceremony  of  circumcilion  ;  his  obedience  to 
the  command  of  God,  who  ordered  him  to  offer  up 
his  only  fon  as  a  facrifice,  and  how  this  bloody  a<R  was 
prevented  \  his  marriage  with  Keturah  ;  bis  death  at 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  his  interment  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah  his  firft  wife. 
It  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long  upon  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  fince  they  are  fo  well  known.  But  tradition 
has  fupplicd  numberkfs  others,  the  mention  of  one  or 
two  of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extraordinary  particulars  have  been  told  re¬ 
lating  to  his  converfion  from  idolatry.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion,  that  he  fucked  in  the  poifon  with  his 
milk ;  that  his  father  made  ftatues,  and  taught  that 
*  iw  tjiey  Were  to  be  worlhipped  as  gods  *.  Some  Jewilh 

fofixxr v.  ^authors  relatef,  that  Abraham  followed  the  fame  trade 
\Apud  Ge-  with  Terah  for  a  confiderable  time.  Maimonides  J 
rebrand .  in  fays,  that  he  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Sa- 
Ckron.  ^  baeans,  who  acknowledged  no  deity  but  the  ftars  ;  that 
c  ^is  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  planets,  his  admira- 

y  tion  of  their  motions,  beauty  and  order,  made  him 

„  .  conclude  there  muft  be  a  being  fuperior  to  the  ma- 

ger,  Hifl.  chine  of  the  univerfe,  a  being  who  created  and  govern- 

Patriarch.  ed  it ;  however,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  he  did 
tom.  iii.  not  renounce  Paganifm  till  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  related  ||,  that  his  father,  being  gone  a  journey, 
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left  him  to  fell  the  ftatues  in  his  abfence  *,  and  that  a  Abraham,  I 
man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  purchafer,  alked  him  how  | 

old  he  was  :  Abraham  anfwcred,  Fifty.” — “  Wretch 
that  thou  art  (faid  the  other),  for  adoring  at  fucli  an 
age  a  being  which  is  but  a  day  old  !”  Thefe  words 
greatly  confounded  Abraham.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  woman  brought  him  fome  flour,  that  lie  might  give 
it  as  an  offering  to  the  idols  ;  but  Abraham,  inftead 
of  doing  fo,  took  up  a  hatchet  and  broke  them  all  to 
pieces,  excepting  the  largeft,  into  the  hand  of  which 
he  pnt  the  weapon.  Terah,  at  his  return,  alked 
whence  came  all  this  havock  ?  Abraham  made  an- 
fwer,  that  the  ftatues  had  had  a  great  coil  tell  which 
Ihould  eat  firft  of  the  oblation  *,  44  Upon  which  (faid 
he),  the  god  you  fee  there,  being  the  ftouteft,  hewed 
the  others  to  pieces  with  that  hatchet.”  Terah  told 
him  this  was  bantering  ;  for  thofe  idols  had  not  the 
fenfe  to  a61  in  this  manner.  Abraham  retorted  thefe 
words  upon  his  father  againft  the  worlhipping  of  fucli 
gods.  Terah,  flung  with  this  raillery,  delivered  up 
his  fon  to  the  cognizance  of  Nitnrod,  the  fovereign  of 
the  country  ;  who  exhorted  Abraham  to  worlhip  the 
fire  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  commanded  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  midft  of  the  flames  :  46  Now  let  your 
God  (faid  he)  come  and  deliver  you.”  But  (adds 
the  tradition)  Abraham  efcaped  from  the  flames  un¬ 
hurt. — This  tradition  is  not  of  modern  date,  fince  it 
is  told  by  St  Jerome  §  ;  who  feems  to  credit  it  in  ge-  ^  Trhdit 
neral,  but  difbelieves  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Tc- Hebraic,  hi 
rah  fo  cruel  as  to  be  the  informer  againft  his  own  fon.  Genefn. 
Perhaps  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Ur*  might  have  *  *s  t^ie 
given  rife  to  the  fiction  altogether.  Such  as  lay  ftrefs  0f  a 
on  the  following  words  which  God  fays  to  Abraham  city,  and  it 
(Gen.  xv.  7.),  1  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  o/alfo  fignifi- 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees ,  imagine  that  he  faved  him  from  a  The 

great  perfecution,  fince  he  employed  the  very  fame j^i-aTix00 
words  in  the  beginning  of  the  decalogue  to  denote  the  Ras  jt  t^us . 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  Qui  eligijli 

Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  {killed  in  many  eum  de 
fciences,  and  to  have  wrote  feveral  books.  Jofephus  f  ^aldeo- 
tells  us  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  |  fntiq. 
geometry;  and  according  to  Eupolemus  and  Artapan,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
he  inftradhed  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyp-  8. 
tians,  in  aftronomy.  A  work  which  treats  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  has  been  long  aferibed  to  him  :  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  J,  and  the  rabbis  Chanina  and  Hofcliia  j  Heidegger 
ufed  to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Hijl.  Patri~ 
firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St  Epiphanius  |[,rt/Y^* tom* 
a  heretical  fe<ft,  called  Sethinians ,  difperfed  a  piece  "‘J*  x43* 
which  had  the  title  of  Abraham' j*  Revelation .  Origen 
mentions  alfo  a  treatife  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this  2s 6. 
patriarch.  All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham 
compofed  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  faid  to  be  con- 
tained  in  the  library  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  on  Mount  Amaria  in  Ethiopia  The  book  on  §  Kirchenls 
the  creation  was  printed  at  Paris  1552,  and  tranflated  Treatife  of 
into  Latin  by  Poftel :  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  and  libraries, 
profeffor  at  Konigfberg,  gave  alfo  a  Latin  tranftation  I42* 
of  it,  with  remarks,  in  1642. 

Abraham  Ben  Chai/ay  a  Spanifh  rabbi,  in  the 
13th  century,  tvho  profeffed  aftrology,  and  affumed  the 
chara&er  of  a  prophet.  He  pretended  to  predial  the 
coming  of  the  Mefliah,  which  was  to  happen  in  the 
year  1358  ;  but  fortunately  he  died  in  1303,  fifty-five 
*vears  before  the  time  when  the  prediction  was  to  be 

fulfilled. 
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Abraham  fulfilled.  He  wrote  a  book,  De  Nativitattbus ,  %vhich 
II  was  printed  at  Rome  in  I  £45. 

Abraxas  ^  Abraham  Usque,  a  Portuguefe  Jew,  who,  in  con- 
jundion  with  Tobias  Athias,  tranflated  the  Hebrew 
"Bible  into  Spanish.  It  was  printed  at  Ferrara,  in 
1  £53,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1630,  1  his  Bible, 

especially  the  firll  edition,  which  is  moll  valuable,  is 
marked  with  ftars  at  certain  words,  which  are  defign- 
ed  to  fhow  that  thefe  words  are  difficult  to  be  under- 
Rood  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  a 
different  fenfe. 

Abraham,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in 
the  diocefe  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  1489.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  the  rank  of  divinity  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Pont-a-Moufon,  which  he  enjoyed  17  years,  and  died 
September  7.  1655.  He  wrote  Notes  on  Virgil  and 
on  Nonnius  ;  A  Commentary  on  fome  of  Cicero’s  O- 
rations,  in  two  vols.  folio  ;  an  excellent  collection  of 
theological  pieces  in  folio,  entitled  Pharus  Vetens  Tef- 
t amend ;  and  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  verfe. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks  extermina¬ 
ted  for  idolatry  by  Theophilus  in  the  ninth  century. 
Alfo  the  name  of  another  fed  of  heretics  who  had 
adopted  the  errors  of  Paulus.  See  Paulicians. 

ABRANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadu- 
ra,  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and 
olive  trees,  near  the  river  Tajo,  belongs  to  a  marquis 
of  the  fame  name.  It  contains  35,000  inhabitants, 
four  convents,  an  alms-houfe,  and  an  hofpital.  W. 
Long.  7.  18.  N.  Lat.  39.  13. 

ABR  AS  AX,  or  Abraxas,  the  fupreme  god  of  the 
Bafilidian  heretics.  It  is  a  myftical  or  cabbaliftic 
word,  compofed  of  the  Greek  letters  £,  g,  a, ,  |,  cc ,  $, 
which  together,  according  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  nu¬ 
meration,  make  up  the  number  365.  For  Bafilides 
taught,  that  there  were  365  heavens  between  the  earth 
and  the  empyrean  £  each  of  which  heavens  had  its  an¬ 
gel  or  intelligence,  which  created  it  \  each  of  which 
angels  like  wife  was  created  by  the  angel  next  above 
it  ;  thus  afeending  by  a  feale  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
firft  Creator.  The  Bafilidians  ufed  the  word  Abraxas 
by  way  of  charm  or  amulet. 

ABRASION  is  fometimes  ufed  among  medical 
writers  for  the  effe6l  of  (harp  corrofive  medicines  or 
humours  in  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  which  co¬ 
vers  the  membranes,  and  particularly  tliofe  of  the  fto- 
raaeh  and  inteftines.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the 
Latin  ab  and  rado ,  to  /have  or  ferttpe  off'. 

ABRAVANNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 
of  a  promontory  and  river  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  fo 
called  from  the  Celtic  term  Aber ,  fignifying  either  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and 
Avon ,  a  river. 

ABRAUIvI,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new 
mahogany  wood.  We  have  it  from  the  ille  of  Wight , 
but  it  is  alf  >  Fund  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

ABRAXAS  ,  an  antique  {tone  with  the  word  abraxas 
engraven  on  it.  They  are  of  various  fizes,  and  molt  of 
them  as  old  as  the  third  century.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  \  and  a  collection  of  them, 
as  complete  as  poffible,  has  been  defired  by  feveral. 
There  is  a  fine  one  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevive,  which 
baa  eccafioned  much  fpeculation*  Moft  of  thejn  feem 


to  have  come  from  Egypt  :  whence  they  are  of  fome  Abraxas 
ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  that  country.  H 
Sometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription  befides  the 
word  :  but  others  have  the  names  of  faints,  angels,  or  v,,.— ,  ./ 
Jehovah  himfelf  annexed  ;  though  moft  ufually  the 
name  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  re- 
prefentation  of  Ifis  fitting  on  a  lotus,  or  Apis  fur- 
rounded  with  ftars  5  fometimes  monftrous  compofitions 
of  animals,  obfeene  images,  Phalli  and  Ithy phalli.  The 
graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverfe  is 
fometimes  faid  to  be  in  a  more  modern  ftyle  than  the 
other.  The  characters  are  ufually  Greek,  Hebrew, 

Coptic,  or  Hetrurian,  and  fometimes  of  a  mongrel 
kind,  invented,  as  it  would  feem,  to  render  their  mean¬ 
ing  the  more  infcrutable.  It  is  difputed  whether  the 
Veronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelilk  mention¬ 
ed  by  Gori,  be  Abraxafes . 

ABREAST  (a  fea  term),  fide  by  fide,  or  oppofite 
to ;  a  fituation  in  which  two  or  more  (hips  lie,  with 
their  fides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  heads  equal¬ 
ly  advanced.  This  term  more  particularly  regards  the 
line  of  battle  at  fea,  where  on  the  different  occafions 
of  attack,  retreat,  or  purfuit,  the  feveral  fquadrons  or 
divifions  of  a  fleet  are  obliged  to  vary  their  difpofitions, 
and  yet  maintain  a  proper  regularity  by  falling  in  right 
or  curved  lines.  When  the  line  is  formed  abreaft,  the 
whole  fquadron  advances  uniformly,  the  fhips  being 
equally  diftant  from  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fo  that 
the  length  of  each  fhip  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreaft.  The  commander 
in  chief  is  always  ftationed  in  the  centre,  and  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  in  command  in  the  centres  of  their  rc- 
fpeCIive  fquadrons. — Abreajl ,  within  the  fhip,  implies 
on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  objeCl 
aboard  ;  as,  the  frigate  fprung  a  leak  abreajl  of  the 
main  hatchway,  i.  e.  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main 
hatchway,  crofting  the  (hip’s  length  at  right  angles,  in 
oppofition  to  AFORE  or  ABAFT  the  hatchway. 

ABRETENE,  or  Abrettixe,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  diftrid  of  Myfia,  in  Afia.  Hence  the  epithet 
Abrettenus  given  to  Jupiter  (Strabo)  5  whofe  prielt 
was  Cleon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  who  received  many  and  great  favours  at  the  hand 
of  Antony,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  Auguftus. 

The  people  were  called  s Ibretteni ;  inhabiting  the 
country  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and  the  river 
Rhyndacus. 

ABRIDGEMENT,  in  Literature,  a  term  fignifying 
the  reduction  of  a  book  into  a  fmaller  compafs. 

The  art  of  conveying  much  fentiment  in  few  words, 
is  the  happieft  talent  an  author  can  be  poffeffed  of. 

This  talent  is  peculiarly  neeeffary  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  literature  ;  for  many  writers  have  acquired  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  fpreading  a  few  trivial  thoughts  over  feveral 
hundred  pages.  When  an  author  hits  upon  a  thought 
that  pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  view  it 
in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  improperly,  or  upon 
the  flighted  relations.  Though  this  may  be  pleafant 
to  the  writer,  it  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.  There  is 
another  great  fource  of  diffufion  in  compofltion.  It  is 
a  capital  obje£I  with  an  author,  whatever  be  the  fub- 
je&,  to  give  vent  to  all  his  beft  thoughts.  When  he 
finds  a  proper  place  for  any  of  them,  he  is  peculiarly 
happy.  But  rather  than  facrifice  a  thought  he  is  fond 
of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digreflion,  or  fuperfluous 

illuftration* 
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'Abridge-  illuftration.  If  none  of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his 
,  purpofe,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  margin,  a  very  eonve- 

”  nient  apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry  and  imper¬ 
tinence.  There  is  not  an  author,  however  correCl, 
but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  this  refpeCl.  An  abridger, 
however,  is  not  fubjeCl  to  thefe  temptations.  The 
thoughts  are  not  his  own  $  he  views  them  in  a  cooler 
and  lefs  affe&ionatc  manner  ;  he  difeovers  an  impro¬ 
priety  in  fome,  a  vanity  in  others,  and  a  want  of  utili¬ 
ty  in  many.  His  bufinefs,  therefore,  is  to  retrench  fu- 
perfluities,  *digreffions,  quotations,  ^pedantry,  &c.  and 
to  lay  before  the  public  only  v/hat  is  really  ufeful. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  employment  :  To  abridge 
fome  books,  requires  talents  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
tliofe  of  the  author.  The  faCls,  -manner,  fpirit,  and 
reafoning  muft  be  preferved  $  nothing  effential,  either 
in  argument  or  illuftration,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The 
difficulty  of  the  talk  is  the  principal  reafon  why  we 
have  fo  few  good  abridgements  :  Wynne’s  abridgement 
of  Locke’s  Efiay  on  the  Human  tJnderftanding,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  unexceptionable  one  in  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  folely  to  fuch  abridgements 
as  are  defigned  for  the  public.  But, 

When  a  perfon  wants  to  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 
any  book,  a  fhorter  and  lefs  laborious  method  may  be 
followed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  abridgements  for  the  public  :  But  as  it  may 
be  ufeful,  efpecially  to  young  people,  to  know  how  to 
abridge  books  for  their  own  ufe,  after  giving  a  few  di- 
re&ions,  we  (hall  exhibit  an  example  or  two,  to  (how 
with  what  eafe  it  may  be  done. 

Read  the  book  carefully  5  endeavour  to  learn  the 
principal  view  of  the  author  5  attend  to  the  arguments 
employed :  When  you  have  done  fo,  you  will  general¬ 
ly  find,  that  what  the  author  ufes  as  new  or  additional 
arguments,  are  in  reality  only  collateral  ones,  or  ex- 
tenfions  of  the  principal  argument.  Take  a  piece  of 
paper  or  a  common-place  book,  put  down  what  the 
author  wants  to  prove,  fubjoin  the  argument  or  argu¬ 
ments,  and  you  have  the  fubftance  of  the  book  in  a  few 
lines.  For  example, 

In  the  Effay  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hume’s  defign  is  to 
prove,  That  miracles  which  have  not  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  objects  of  our  fenfes,  cannot  reafonably  be  be¬ 
lieved  upon  the  teflimony  of  others. 

Now,  this  argument  (for  there  happens  to  be  but 
one)  is, 

44  That  experience,  which  in  fome  things  is  variable, 
44  in  others  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning 
44  concerning  matters  of  fa£l.  A  variable  experience 
44  gives  rife  to  probability  only  y  an  uniform  experi¬ 
ence  amounts  to  a  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  faft 
44  from  the  teflimony  of  eye  witnefTes  is  derived  from 
44  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  vera- 
44  city  of  human  teflimony.  If  the  fad  attefled  be 
44  miraculous,  here  arifes  a  contefl  of  two  oppofite 
44  experiences,  or  proof  againfl  proof.  Now,  a  mi- 
44  racle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  a 
44  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eflablifhed  thefe 
44  laws,  the  proof  againfl  a  miracle,  from  the  very  na- 
44  ture  of  the  fa£l,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument 
44  from  experience  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ;  and  if 
44  fo,  it  is  an  undeniable  confcquence,  that  it  cannot  be 
44  furmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  hu- 
'  u  man  teflimony.” 


In  Dr  Campbell’s  Difiertation  on  Miracles,  the  au-  Abridge- 
thor’s  principal  aim  is  to  flow  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume’s 
argument ;  which  he  has  done  mofl  fuccefsfully  by  an-  1  " 
other  fingle  argument, -as  follows  : 

44  The  evidence  arifing  from  human  teflimony  is  not 
44  folely  derived  from  experience  :  on  the  contrary,  te- 
44  flimony  hath  a  natural  influence  on  belief  antecedent 
44  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  affent  given 
44  to  teflimony  by  children  gradually  contra&s  as  they 
44  advance  in  life  :  it  is,  therefore,  more  confonant  to 
44  truth  to  fay,  that  our  diffidence  in  teflimony  is  the 
4^  refult  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
44  foundation.  Befides,  the  uniformity  of  experience, 

44  in  favour  of  any  fa£l,  is  not  a  proof  againfl  its  be- 
44  ing  reverfed  in  a  particular  inflance.  The  evidence 
44  arifing  from  the  fingle  teflimony  of  a  man  of  known 
44  veracity  will  go  farther  to  eflabliffi  a  belief  in  its  be- 
44  ing  a&ually  reverfed  :  If  his  teflimony  be  confirmed 
44  by  a  few  others  of  the  fame  chara&er,  we  cannot 
44  withhold  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though 
44  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform 
44  laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  teflimony  of  our 
44  fenfes  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them  ;  flill,  if  in 
44  particular  inflanees  we  have  the  teflimony  of  thou- 
44  fands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  thofe  too  men  of 
44  Uriel  integrity,  fwayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or 
44  interefl,  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common 
44  fenfe,  That  they  were  actually  eye  witnefTes  of  thefe 
44  violations,  the  conflitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to 
44  believe  them.” 

Thefe  two  examples  contain  the  fubftance  of  about 
400  pages. — Making  private  abridgements  of  this  kind 
has  many  advantages  :  It  engages  us  to  read  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention  •,  it  fixes  the  TubjeCl  in  our  minds  j 
and,  if  we  ffiould  happen  io  forget,  inflead  of  reading 
the  books  again,  by  glancing  a  few  lines,  we  are  not 
only  in  poffeffion  of  the  chief  arguments,  but  recal  in  a 
f  good  meafure  the  author’s  method  and  manner. 

Abridging  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  taking  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  what  is  delivered  by  profeffors,  8tc.  It  is 
impoffible,  even  with  the  affiftanee  of  fhort-hand,  to 
take  down,  verbatim ,  what  is  faid  by  a  public  fpeaker. 

Befides,  although  it  were  practicable,  fuch  a  talent 
would  be  of  little  ufe.  Every  public  fpeaker  has  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  redundancies,  lumber,  which  deferve  not 
to  be  copied.  All  that  is  really  ufeful  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  fhort  compafs.  If  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  arguments  employed  in  fupport  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  be  taken  down,  you  have  the  whole. 

Thefe  you  may  afterwards  extend  in  the  form  of  a  dif- 
courfe  drefled  in  your  own  language.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  more  rational  employment,  but  would  like- 
wife  be  an  excellent  method  of  improving  young  men 
in  compofition  ;  an  objeCl  too  little  attended  to  in  all 
our  univerfities. 

44  The  mode  of  reducing,  fays  the  author  of  the  Cu- 
riofities  of  Literature,  what  the  ancients  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  bulky  volumes,  praClifed  in  preceding  centu¬ 
ries,  came  into  general  ufe  about  the  fifth.  As  the 
number  of  fludents  and  readers  diminished,  authors 
negle&ed  literature,  and  were  difgufted  ■with  com¬ 
pofition  *,  for  to  write  is  feldom  done,  but  when  the 
writer  entertains  the  hope  of  finding  readers.  Inftead 
of  original  authors,  there  fuddenly  arofe  numbers  of 
abridgers.  Thefe  men,  amidft  the  prevailing  difguft 
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Abridge-  for  literature,  imagined  they  (hould  gratify  the  public 
ment  by  Introducing  a  mode  of  reading  works  in  a  few  hours, 
Abroo-a-  'v hich  otherwife  could  not  be  done  in  many  months  j 
tion.  *  and,  obferving  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  ancients 
y— J  lay  buried  in  dull,  without  ar\y  one  condefcending  to 
examine  them,  the  difagreeable  neceffity  infpired  them 
with  an  invention  that  might  bring  thofe  works  and 
themfelves  into  public  notice,  by  the  care  they  took  of 
renovating  them.  This  they  imagined  to  effe£t  by  form¬ 
ing  abridgements  of  thefe  ponderous  volumes. 

All  thefe  Abridgers,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
fame  mode.  Some  contented  themfelves  with  making 
a  mere  abridgement  of  their  authors,  by  employing  their 
own  expreflions,  or  by  inconfiderable  alterations.  Others 
compcfed  thofe  abridgements  in  drawing  them  from  va¬ 
rious  authors,  but  from  whofe  works  they  only  took  what 
appeared  to  them  mod  worthy  of  obfervation,  and  dref- 
fed  them  in  their  own  dyle.  Others,  again,  having  be¬ 
fore  them  feveral  authors  who  wrote  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  took  paiTages  from  each,  united  them,  and  thus 
formed  a  new  work.  They  executed  their  defign  by 
digefting  in  common  places,  and  under  various  titles, 
the  mod  valuable  parts  they  could  colleCt,  from  the 
bed  authors  they  read.  To  thefe  lad  ingenious  fcholars, 
we  owe  the  refeue  of  many  valuable  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  They  happily  preferved  the  bed  maxims,  the 
characters  of  perfons,  deferiptions,  and  any  other  fub- 
jeCts  which  they  found  intereding  in  their  dudies. 

There  have  been  learned  men  who  have  cenfured 
thefe  Abridgers,  as  the  caufe  of  our  having  lod  fo  many 
excellent  entire  works  of  the  ancients  ;  for  poderity  be¬ 
coming  lefs  dudious,  was  fatisfied  with  thefe  extraCts, 
and  liegleCted  to  preferve  the  originals,  whofe  volumi¬ 
nous  fize  was  lefs  attractive.  Others  on  the  contrary 
fay,  that  thefe  Abridgers  have  not  been  fo  prejudicial 
to  literature,  as  fome  have  imagined  *?  and  that  had  it 
not  been  for  their  care,  which  fnatched  many  a  perifh- 
able  fragment  from  that  (hip  wreck  of  letters,  which  the 
barbarians  occafioned,  we  (hould  perhaps  have  had  no 
works  of  the  ancients  remaining. 

Abridgers,  Compilers,  and  even  Tranflators,  in  the 
prefent  fadidiousage,  are  alike  regarded  with  contempt ; 
yet  to  form  their  works  with  (kill  requires  an  exertion 
of  judgment,  and  frequently  of  tade,  of  which  their 
contemners  appear  to  have  no  conception.  It  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  fuch  literary  labours,  that  even  when 
performed  with  ability,  the  learned  will  not  be  found 
to  want  them,  and  the  unlearned  have  not  difeernment 
-to  appreciate  them.” 

ABRINC  ATARUM  otfidum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy  ,  the  town  of  the  Ahrincates  or  Abrincatui  ;  now 
Avranches ,  in  France,  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
fouth-wed  of  Normandy,  near  the  borders  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  on  the  Englifh  channel.  W.  Long.  I.  io.  N. 
Lat.  48.  40. 

ABROGATION,  the^aCt  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by 
authority  of  the  maker  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  abolition,  repealing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  dands  oppofed  to  rogation  ;  it  is  didin- 
gui(hed  from  derogation ,  which  implies  the  taking 
away  only  fome  part  of  a  law  \  from  fubrogation ,  which 
denotes  the  adding  a  claufe  to  it  5  from  obrogation , 
which  implies  the  limiting  or  redraining  it  5  from  dif- 
penfation ,  which  only  fets  it  afide  in  a  particular  in- 
V©L.  I.  Part  I. 
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dance  \  and  from  antiquation ,  which  is  the  refufing  to  Abfega- 
pafs  a  law.  tiVjn 

ABROKANI,  or  MallEMOLLI,  a  kind  of  muffin,  Abruzzo. 
or  clear,  white,  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  < 

Ead  Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal  ;  being  in 
length  16  French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth 
5  eighths. 

ABROLHOS,  in  Geography ,  dangerous  (hoals  or 
banks  of  fand,  about  20  leagues  from  the  coad  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  S.  Lat.  18.  22.  W.  Long.  38.  45. 

ABROMA,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index . 
ABROTANUM,  in  Botany .  See  Artemisia, 

Botany  Index . 

ABROTONUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  and 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  didriCt  of  Syrtis 
Parva  in  Africa  ;  one  of  the  three  cities  that  formed 
Tripoly. 

A B RUG-Ban ya,  in  Geography ,  a  populous  town  of 
Tranfylvaitia,  in  the  didriCl  of  Weiflenburg.  It  is 
fituated  in  a  country  which  abounds  with  mines  of  gold 
and  fiver,  and  is  the  refidenee  of  the  mine  office,  and 
chief  of  the  metal  towns.  E.  Long.  23.  24.  N.  Lat. 

46. 50. 

ABRUS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Gly¬ 
cine. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  of  Naples.  The  river 
Pefcara  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Ulterior,  of  which  Aquila  is  the  capital  5  and  the 
other  Citerior,  whofe  capital  is  Chieti,  Beff des  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  there  are  two  confiderable  mountains,  the  one 
called  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  other  Monte  Majello  ; 
the  top  of  which  lad  i-s  always  covered  with  fnow.  A- 
bruzzo  is  a  cold  country  ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  produ¬ 
cing  in  abundance  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  life.  Vegetables,  fruits,  animals,  and  numberlefs 
other  articles  of  fullenance,  not  only  furniffi  ample 
proviffon  for  the  ufe  of  the  natives,  but  alfo  allow  of 
exportation.  It  produces  fo  much  wheat,  that  many 
thoufands  of  quarters  are  annually  (hipped  off.  Much 
Turkey  wheat  is  fent  out,  and  the  province  of  Teramo 
fells  a  great  deal  of  rice  little  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  commodity,  and 
wines  are  made  for  exportation  on  many  parts  of  the 
coad  ;£but  wool  has  always  been,  and  dill  is,  their 
daple  commodity  :  the ’docks,  after  palling  the  whole 
fummer  in  the  fine  padures  of  the  mountains,  are  driven 
for  the  winter  into  the  warm  plains  of  Puglia,  and  a 
few  fpots  near  their  own  coad,  where  the  fnow  does  not 
lie.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  woollens  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  except  two  fmall  ones  of  coarfe  cloth.  The 
greated  part  of  the  wool  is  exported  un wrought.  No 
filk  is  made  here,  though  mulberry  trees  would  grow 
well  in  the  low  grounds. 

Formerly  the  territory  of  Aquila  furnilhed  Italy  ai¬ 
med  exclufively  with  faffron  ;  but  fince  the  culture  of 
that  plant  has  been  fo  much  followed  in  Lombardy,  it 
has  fallen  to  nothing  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  maritime 
traCts  of  country  the  cultivation  of  liquorice  has  been 
increafed  of  late  years,  but  foreigners  export  the  roots 
in  their  natural  date  :  in  the  province  of  Teramo  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  pottery  ware,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Triede,  as 
it  is  remarkably  hard  and  fine  $  but  even  this  is  going 
F  to 
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Abruzzo.  to  decay,  by  being  abandoned  entirely  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  common  workmen.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  improvements  will  be  made  in  arts  and  mami- 
faclures,  where  the  encouragement  and  attention  of  iu- 
periors  is  wanting,  and  no  pains  taken  to  render  the 
commodity  more  marketable,  or  to  open  better  channels 
of  faJe  for  it.  The  only  advantages  thefe  provinces 
enjoy,  are  the  gift  of  benevolent  nature  5  but  the  has 
Hill  greater  prefen ts  in  (tore  for  them,  and  waits  only 
for  the  helping  hand  of  government  to  produce  them. 
This  whole  coaft,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  ut¬ 
terly  deditute  of  fea  ports  j  and  the  only  fpots  where 
the  produce  can  be  embarked  are  dangerous  inconve¬ 
nient  roads,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  along  a  lee- 
ffiore  :  the  difficulty  of  procuring  flapping,  and  of  load¬ 
ing  the  goods,  frequently  caufes  great  quantities  ot 
them  to  rot  on  hand  \  which  damps  indudry,  and  pre- 
vents  all  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  hufband- 
man  is  a  poor  difpirited  rvretch,  and  wretchednels  pro¬ 
duces  emigration  :  the  uneven  furface  of  the  country 
occafions  it  to  be  inhabited  by  retail,  if  the  expreuion 
may  be  ufed,  rather  than  in  large  maffes  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  city  that  contains  ten  thoufand  people,  and  lew 
of  them  exceed  three  thoufand.  Villages,  cadles,  and 
feudatory  etlates  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  ; 
but  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  arc  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds,  not  thoufands  :  in  a  word,  the  political 
and  focial  fyftem  of  the  province  (hows  no  figns  of  the 
vigour  which  nature  fo  remarkably  difplays  here  in  all 

her  operations.  . 

The  antiquary  and  the  naturalid  may  travel  here 
with  exquifite  pleafure  and  profit  j  the  former  will  find 
treafurcs  of  inferiptious,  and  inedited  monuments,  be- 
longing  to  the  warlike  nations  that _  once  covered  the 
face  of  the  country  ',  the  natural  philofopher  will  have 
a  noble  field  for  obfervation  in  the  ftupendous  moun¬ 
tains  that  rife  on  all  fides.  Monte-corno  and  Majello 
are  among  the  mod  intereding.  The  firft  is  like  an  aged 
monument  of  nature,  bald,  and  horribly  broken  on 
every  afpea  *,  from  various  appearances,,  it  is  evident 
that  its  bowels  contain  many  valuable  veins  of  metallic 
ore  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefs  renders  the  fearch 
of  them  almod  impraaicable.  Majello  has  other  merits, 
and  of  a  gayer  kind  :— nature  has  clothed  its  declivities 
and  elevated  fields  with  an  infinite  variety  of  plants. 

*  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  varies,  a  little  among 
themfelves,  according  to  fituation  and  climate,  but  ef- 
fentially  from  the  difpofition  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
fouthein  provinces.  This  proceeds  from  a  difference 
of  origin  :  for  the  Lombards,  who  were  barbarians, 
but  not  cruel  ;  poor,  but  hofpitable  5  endowed  with 
plain  honeft  fenfe,  though  poffeffed  of  little  acutenefs 
or  fubtlety  *,  remained  peaceable  proprietors  of  theie 
mountainous  regions,  till  the  Normans,  who  were  ac- 
cudomed  to  a  fimilar  climate,  came  and  difpoffeffed 
them.  The  Greeks  who  retained  almod  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  under  their  dominion,  never  had 
any  fway  here.  For  this  reafon  the  Abruzzefi  dill 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  their  northern  progenitors 
or  maders  :  to  this  day  one  may  trace  in  them  the 
fame  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  great  indolence  and  re¬ 
pugnance  to  lively  exertions  }  a  fault  that  proceeds  ra¬ 
ther  from  a  want  of  aaive  virtue,  than  a  difpofition  to 
wickednefs.  Henc^  it  comes,  that  in  thefe  provinces, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  frontier  almod  endives  im¬ 


punity,  fewer  atrocious  and  inhuman  deeds  are  heard  Abruzzo 
of  than  in  other  parts  of  the  realm.  Remnants  of  an'A^|jJarus 
cient  northern  cudoms  exided  here  fo  lace  as  the  be-  , 
ginning  of  this  century,  and,  among  the  mountaineers, 
very  evident  traces  of  the  Frank  and  leutonic  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  difeovered. 

ABSALOM,  in  Scripture  Hijiory ,  the  fon  of  Da¬ 
vid  by  Maacah,  was  brother  to  Tamar,  David’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  raviffied  by  Aranon  their  elded  brother 
by  another  mother.  Abfalom  waited  two  years  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury  done  to  his  fider  : 
and  at  lad  procured  the  affaffination  of  Amnon  at  a 
fead  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  king’s  Tons.  He 
took  refuge  with  Talmai  king  of  Geffiur  •,  and  was  no 
fooner  redored  to  favour,  but  he  engaged  the  Ifraelit.es 
to  revolt  from  his  father.  Abfalom  was  defeated  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim  :  as  he  was  flying,  his  hair 
caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he  hung  till  Joab  came 
and  thrufl  him  through  with  three  darts:  David  had 
exprefsly  ordered  his  life  to  be  fpared,  and  extremely 
lamented  him.  The  weight  of  Abfalom’s  hair,  which, 
is  dated  at  “  200  diekels  after  the  king’s  weight, ,v 
has  occafioned  much  critical  difeuffion.  If,  according 
to  fome,  the  Jewiffi  ffiekel  of  diver  was  equal  to  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  200  diekels  wTould  be  6^  pounds ; 
or,  according  to  Jofephus,  if  the  200  diekels  be  equal 
to  5  minse,  and  each  mina  2\  pounds,  the  weight  of 
the  hair  would  be  12-J  pounds,  a  fuppofition  not  very 
credible.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  others,  that  the  ffie¬ 
kel  here  denotes  a  weight  in  gold  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  filver  ffiekel,  or  half  an  ounce,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  the  weight  of  the  hair  to  about  5  ounces  j  or  that 
the  200  diekels  are  meant  to  exprefs  the  value,  not  the 
weight.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  as  fome  have  alleged, 
that  the  whole  difficulty  lias  arifen  from  an  error  in 
tranferibing  the  Hebrew  numerals. 

ABSCESS,  in  Surgery  ;  from  abfeedo ,  to  feparate  : 
a  cavity  containing  pus  ;  or  a  eolle&ion  of  puriio.rm 
matter  in  apart:  So  called,  becaufe  the  parts  which 
were  joined  are  now  feparated  ;  one  part  recedes  from 
another,  to  make  way  for  the  colle&ed  matter.  See 
Surgery. 

ABSCISSE,  in  Conics ,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or 
t  ran  Tver  fe  axis  of  a  conic  fe&ion,  intercepted  between 
the  vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point  and  a  femiordinate. 

See  Conic  Sections. 

ABSCONSA,  a  dark  lantern  ufed  by  the  monks  at 
the  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead. 

ABSENCE,  in  Scots  Law  :  When  a  perfon  cited 
before  a  court  does  not  appear,  and  judgment  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  judgment  is  faid  to  be  in  abfetice .  No 
perfon  can  be  tried  criminally  in  abfence. 

ABS1MARUS,  in  Hijiory ,  having  dethroned  Leon¬ 
tius,  cut  off  his  nofe  and  ears,  and  (hut 'him  up  in  a 
monadery,  was  proclaimed  by  the  foldiers  emperor  of 
the  Ead,  A.  D.  698.  Leontius  himfelf  was  alfo  an 
ufurper.  He  had  dethroned  Judinian  II.  who,  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  adidance  of  the  Bulgarians,  lurprifed 
and  took  Condantinople  and  made  Abfiroarus  prifoner, 
Judinian,  now  fettled  on  the  throne,  and  having  both 
Abfimarus  and  Leontius  in  his  power,  loaded  them  with 
chains,  ordered  them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  barbarous  pleafure,  held  a  foot  on  the  neck  or 
each  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  in  prefence  of  the  people, 
who  with  ffiouts  and  exclamations  fung,  Super  afpi - 

dem 
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Abfimarus  dem  et  bafilijcum  ambulabis ,  et  conculcabis  leotiem  et  drct- 
11  conem .  “  Thou  (halt  walk  on  the  afp  and  the  bafilifk, 

,  Abfoiute<i  and  tread  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon.”  By  the  orders 
v_TTr"JJ  of  JuHinian,  Abfimarus  and  Leontius  were  beheaded, 
A.  D.  705. 

ABSINTHI ATED,  any  thing  tinged  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  abfinthium  or  wormwood.  Bartholin  men¬ 
tions  a  woman  whofe  milk  was  become  abfinthiated, 
and  rendered  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  ufe  of 
wormwood. 

Vinum  abjinthites ,  or  poculum  abjintliiatum ,  “  worm¬ 
wood  wine,”  is  much  fpoken  of  among  the  ancients  as 
a  wholefome  drink,  and  even  an  antidote  againfl  drunk- 
ennefs.  Its  medical  virtues  depend  on  its  aromatic 
and  bitter  qualities.  Infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits,  it  may 
prove  beneficial  in  cafes  of  indigeflion  or  debility  of 
the  ftomach. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of 
the  common  wormwood.  See  Artemisia,  Botany 
Index. 

ABSIS,  in  Afronomy,  the  fame  with  apfis.  See 
Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
(lands  free  or  independent. 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  a  being 
or  thing  which  docs  not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or 
does  not  fubfifl  by  virtue  of  any  other  being,  confider- 
ed  as  its  caufe  ;  in  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  abfolute . 
Abfolute ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonymous  with  independent , 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  dependent. 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing  that  is  free  from 
conditions  or  limitations  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is 
fynonymous  with  unconditional.  We  fay,  an  abfolute 
decree,  abfolute  promife,  abfolute  obedience. 

ABSOLUTE  Government ,  that  in  which  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  any  laws  except  thofe  of  his  own  difere- 
tion. 

Absolute  Equations ,  in  AJlroncmy ,  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The  apparent 
inequality  of  a  planet’s  motion,  arifing  from  its  not  be¬ 
ing  equally  diflant  from  the  earth  at  all  times,  is  call¬ 
ed  its  optic  equation,  and  would  fubfifl  even  if  the  pla¬ 
net’s  real  motion  were  uniform.  The  eccentric  ine¬ 
quality  is  caufed  by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uniform. 
To  illuflrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to 
appear  to  move,  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
whofe  centre  the  earth  is  placed.  It  is  manifefl,  that 
if  the  fun  moves  uniformly  in  this  circle,  it  mufl  appear 
to  move  uniformly  to  a  fpe&ator  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  ; 
but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  then,  though  the  fun’s  motion  fhould  be 
really  uniform,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  when  feen 
from  the  earth  ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be  an  optic 
equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine  farther, 
the  fun’s  orbit  to  be  not  circular  but  elliptic,  and  the 
earth  in  its  focus;  it  will  be  as  evident  that  the  fun 
cannot  appear  to  have  an  uniform  motion  in  fueh  el- 
lipfe  :  fo  that  his  motion  will  then  be  fubjefl  to  two  equa¬ 
tions,  the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

ABSOLUTE  Number ,  in  Algebra,  is  any  pure  number 
Handing  in  any  equation  without  the  conjunflion  of  li¬ 
teral  chara£lers  ;  as  2  a  4-36  =  48  ;  where  36  and  48 


are  abfolute  numbers,  but  2  is  not,  as  being  joined  with  Abfolute 
the  letter  x.  1[ 

ABSOLUTION,  in  Civil  Law,  is  a  fentencc  where-  ^kforpnon. 
by  the  party  accufed  is  declared  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge. — Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary 
method  of  pronouncing  judgment  was  this:  after  the 
caufe  had  been  pleaded  on  both  (ides,  the  preeco  ufed 
the  word  dixerunt ,  q.  d.  they  have  faid  what  they  had 
to  fay  ;  then  three  ballots  were  diflributed  to  each 
judge,  marked  as  mentioned  under  the  article  A  ;  and 
as  the  majority  fell  of  either  mark,  the  accufed  was  ab - 
folved  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  abfolved,  the 
praetor  difmilfed  him  with  videtur  non  fecijfe ,  or  jure  vi- 
detur  fecijfe. 

Absolution,  in  the  Canon  Law ,  is  a  juridical  acl, 
whereby  the  pried  declares  the  fins  of  fucli  as  are  peni¬ 
tent  remitted. — The  Romanifis  hold  abfoiution  a  part  of 
the  facrament  of  penance;  the  council  of  Trent,  ft- if. 
xiv.  cap.  iii.  and  that  of  Florence,  in  the  decree  ad  Ar- 
menos,  declare  the  form  or  cfifencc  of  the  facrament  to 
lie  in  the  words  of  abfoiution ,  I  abfolve  thee  of  thy  fins. 

Th z  formula  of  abfoiution,  in  the  Romiili  church,  is  ab¬ 
folute  :  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  ;  and  in 
the  churches  of  the  reformed,  declarative. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  ufed  among  Proteftants  for  a 
fentence  by  which  a  perfon  who  Hands  excommunicated, 
is  releafed  or  freed  from  that  punifhment. 

ABSORBENT,  in  general,  any  thing  pofie fling  the 
faculty  of  abforbing ,  or  ("wallowing  up  another. 

ABSORBENT  Medicines,  tcHaceous  powders,  or  fub- 
Hanccs  into  which  calcareous  earth  enters,  as  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  &c.  which  are  taken  inwardly  for  drying  up 
or  abforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in' the  flo- 
maeh  or  inteflines.  They  are  like  wife  applied  external¬ 
ly  to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

Absorbents,  or  Absorbing  Veffels ,  in  Anatomy, 
a  name  given  promifeuoufiy  to  the  la&eal  veffels,  lym¬ 
phatics,  and  inhalant  arteries,  a  minute  kind  of  vef¬ 
fels  found  in  animal  bodies,  which  imbibe  fluids  that 
come  in  eonta£l  with  them.  On  account  of  their 
minutenefs  and  tranfparency,  they  efcape  obfervation 
in  ordinary  diffe£lion.  They  have,  however,  ber  11 
detecled  in  every  tribe  of  animals,  and,  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  been  examined,  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Thofe  which  open  into  the  ilomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  and  convey  the  chyle,  which  is  a  milky  fluid, 
from  thefe  organs  to  the  blood,  have  received  the  name 
of  laBeals,  or  la&eal  ve fills  ;  and  thofe  which  open  on 
the  external  furface,  and  the  lurface  of  all  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  have  been  denominated  lymphatics  from 
the  lymph  or  colourlefs  fluid  which  they  contain.  See 
Anatomy. 

ABSORBING,  the  fwallowing  up,  fucking  up,  or 
imbibing  any  thing  :  thus  black  bodies  are  faid  to  ab- 
forb  the  rays  of  light ;  luxuriant  branches,  to  abforb  or 
wafle  the  nutritious  juices  which  fhould  feed  the  fruit 
of  trees,  &e. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  the 
funflion  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  or  that  power  by 
which  they  take  up  and  propel  fubflance  .  This  power 
has  been  aferibed  to  the  operation  of  differ  cm  cau- 
fes,  according  to  the  theories  which  pin  fh.logifls  have 
propofed.  Some  attribute  it  to  capillary  attraction, 
others  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphcre,  and  others  to 
E  2  an 
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Abforption  an  ambiguous  or  unknown  caufc,  which  they  denomi- 
Abltemi  nate  fu^l0n  >  f°r  kft  *s  nothing  elie  than  the  ela- 
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ous.  Power  of  one  part  of  the  air  reftoring  the  equili- 

>  brium,  which  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  removal  or  ra¬ 
refaction  of  another  part. 

ABSORPTIONS  of  the  Earth ,  a  term  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  others  for  the  finking  in  of  large  traCts  of  land  by 
means  of  fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other 
accidents. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
botus,  with  the  town  of  Curites,  which  flood  on  its 
fide,  were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not 
the  leaf!  trace  of  either  remained  •,  and  he  records  the 
like  fate  of  the  city  of  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after 
it  of  the  mountain  Sypilus,  both  thus  abforbed  by  a 
violent  opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Gamales* 
towms  once  famous  in  Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have 
met  the  fame  fate  \  and  the  vaft  promontory,  called 
Phegium ,  in  Ethiopia,  after  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
night-time,  w as  not  to  be  feen  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  having  difappeared,  and  the  earth  clofed  over 
it.  Thefe  and  many  other  hittories,  attefted  by  the 
authors  of  greateA  credit  among  the  ancients,  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  the  faCt  in  the  earlier  ages  *,  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inflanees  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  date.  ( Kircher's  Mund.  Suhter .  p.  77.)* 

Picus,  a  lofty  mountain  in  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles,. 
which  was  feen  at  a  great  diflance,  and  ferved  as  a 
land-mark  to  failors,  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  ;  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  lake, 
the  ihores  of  which  correfpond  exactly  to  the  bafe  of 
the  mountain.  In  1556,  a  flmilar  accident  happened 
in  China.  A  whole  province  of  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  country,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  funk  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  was  totally  fwallowed  up  :  The  fpace  which 
was  formerly  land  is  alfo  covered  with  an  extenfive 
lake  of  water.  And,  during  the  earthquakes  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  the  year  1646,  fe- 
veral  whole  mountains  of  the  Andes  funk  and  difap¬ 
peared. 

ABSORUS,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides, 
Apsyrtides,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyrtium,  (Strabo, 
Mela,  Ptolemy)  $  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  gulf 
of  Carnero  ;  fo  called  from  Abfyrtus,  Medea’s  bro¬ 
ther,  there  flain.  They  are  either  one  ifland,  or  two 
feparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  joined  by  a  bridge  3 
and  are  now  called  Cherfo  and  Ofero . 

ABSTEINEN,  in  Geography ,  a  diftriCt  near  the 
river  Memel  in  Little  Lithuania.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  but  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  abounds  with  flieep 
and  excellent  horfes. 

ABSTEMII,  in  church  hiftory*  a  name  given  to 
fuch  perfons  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  eu- 
charift  on  account  of  their  natural  averfion  to  wine,. 
Calvinifls  allow  thefe  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  or 
bread  only,  touching  the  cup  with  their  lip  j  which* 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the  Lutherans  deemed  a  pro¬ 
fanation. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underflood  of  a  per- 
fon  who  refrains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine. 

The  hiftory  of  Mr  Wood,  in  the  Medic.  Tranf. . 
vol.  n.  p.  261,  art.  18.  is  a  very  remarkable  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations  which  may 
be  effeCted  on  the  human  body  by  a  ftriCt  courfe  of 
abftemiQufnefs. 
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The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  republic, Abftemiou* 
were  all  enjoined  to  be  abflemious  ;  and  that  it  might  .11 
appear,  by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to  Abftinence. 
the.  injunction,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  ^ 
civility,  that  they  fliould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations 
whenever  they  accofled  them. 

ABSTEMIUS,  Laurentius,  a  native  of  Macera- 
ta,  profefTor  of  belles  lettres,  in  Urbino,  and  librarian 
of  Duke  Guido  Ubaldo,  under  the  pontificate  of  A- 
lexander  VI.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  moft  difficult 
paffages  of  ancient  authors.  2.  Hecatomythium,  i.  e. 

A  collection  of  an  hundred  fables,  &.c.  which  have 
been  often  printed  with  thofe  of  AEfop,  Phaedrus,  Ga- 
brias,  Avienus,  &c.  and  a  preface  to  the  edition  of  Au¬ 
relius  ViCtor  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1505. 

ABSTERGENT  medicines,  thole*  employed  for 
revolving  obftruCtions,  concretions,  &c.  fuch  as  foap, 

&-C. 

#  ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aCt  or  ha¬ 
bit  of  refraining  from  fomething  to  which  there  is  a 
ffrong  propenfity.  Among  the  Jew's,  various  kinds  of 
abffinence  were  ordained  by  their  law.  The  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  when  initiated,  were  enjoined  to  abftain  from 
animal  f  od,  except  the  remains  of  facrifices  j  and  to 
drink  nothing  but  water,  unlefs  in  the  evening,  when 
they  were  permitted  to  take  a  fmall  portion  of  wine. 

Among  the  primitive  Chriffians,  fome  denied  them- 
felves  the  ufe  of  fuch  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  that 
law,  others  regarded  this  abffinence  with  contempt  y 
of  which  St  Paul  gives  his  opinion,  Rom.  xiv.  I — 3. 

The  council  of  J.erufalem,  which  was  held  by  the  apo- 
ffles,  enjoined  the  Chriflian  converts  to  abffain  from 
meats,  ftrangled,  from  blood,  from  fornication,  and 
from  idolatry.  Abffinence,  as  preferibed  by  the  gof- 
pel,  is  intended  to  mortify  and  reftrain  the  paffions,  to 
humble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means  raife 
our  minds  to  a  due  fenfe  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  abffinence,  which  may  be  called  ritual 
and  confifts  in  abftaining  from  particular  meats  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  feafons.  It  was  the  fpiritual  monarchy 
of  the  weftern  world  which  firfl  introduced  this  ritual 
abffinence  5  the  rules  of  which  were  called  rogations  ; 
but  grofsly  abufed  from  the  true  nature  and  deflgn  of 
faffing.  In  England*,  abffinence  from  flefh  has  been 
enjoined  by  ftatute  ffnee  the  Reformation,  particularly 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  on  vigils,  and  on  all  com¬ 
monly  called  fjh  days,  Lhe  like  injunctions  vrere  re¬ 
newed  under  Qjjeen  Elizabeth  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done  not  out  of  motives 
of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats  ; 
but  in  favour  of  the  confumption  of  fhh,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  fifhermen  and  mariners,  as  well  as 
to  fpare.  the  flock  of  flieep.  The  great  faff,  fays  St 
Auguftin,  is  to  abftain  from  lin. 

.  Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare 
diet,  or  a  flender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food.  Pkyflcians 
relate  wonders  of  the  effeCts  of  abffinence  in  the  cure 
of  many  diforders,  and  protraCting  the  term  of  life. 

The  noble  Venetian  Cornaro,  after  all  imaginable* 
means  had  proved  vain,  fo  that  His  life  was  defpaired 
of  at  40,  recovered,,  and  lived  to  near  100,  by  the 
mere  effeCt  of.  abffinence  •,  as  he  himfelf  gives  the  ac¬ 
count..  It  is  indeed  furprifing  to  what  a  great  age  the 
primitive  Chriffians  of  the  caff,  who  retired  from  the 
perfections  into  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  li¬ 
ved,.,. 


Lbftinence.ved,  healthful 
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and  cheerful,  on  a  very  little 
us,  that  the  common  rate  for  24  hours 
was  1 2  ounces  of  bread,  and  pure  water  :  with  fuch 
frugal  fare  St  Anthony  lived  105  years;  James  the 
Hermit,  104;  Arfenius,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Area- 
dius,  120  ;  St  Epiphanius,  115  ;  Simeon  the  Stylite, 

1 12;  and  Romauld,  120.  Indeed,  we  can  match 
thefe  inftances  of  longevity  at  home.  Buchanan  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  one  Laurence  arrived  at  the  great  age 
of  140  by  force  of  temperance  and  labour  ;  and  Spotf- 
wood  mentions  one  Kentigern,  afterwards  called  St 
Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  the  fame 
means.  Abftinence,  however,  is  to  be  recommended 
only  as  it  means  a  proper  regimen  ;  for  in  general  it 
xnuft  have  bad  confequences  when  obferved  without  a 
due  regard  to  conftitution,  age,  (Length,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Cheyne,  mod  of  the  chronical  difeafes, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fhort  lives  of  Eng- 
liftmen,  are  owing  to  repletion  ;  and  may  be  either 
cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abftinence  ;  but  then 
the  kinds  of  abftinence  which  ought  to  be  obferved T 
either  in  ficknefs  or  health,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  diet  and  regimen. 

Among  the  inferior  animals,  we  fee  extraordinary 
inftances  of  long  abftinence.  The  ferpent  kind,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  bear  abftinence  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We 
have  feen  rattle-fnakes  which  had  lived  many  months 
without  any  food,  yet  ft  ill  retained  their  vigour  and 
fiercenefs.  Dr  Shaw  fpeaks  of  a  couple  of  ceraftes  (a 
fort  of  Egyptian  ferpents),  which  had  been  kept  five 
years  in  a  bottle  dole  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food, 
unlefs  a  fmall  quantity  of  fand  in  which  they  coiled 
them  (elves  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  as  fuch  :  yet  when  he  faw  them,  they  had’  new¬ 
ly  caft  their  (kins,  and  were  as  brilk  and  lively  as  if 
juft  taken.  But  it  is  natural  for  divers  fpecies  to  pafs 
four,  five,  or  fix  months  every  year,  without  either  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking.  Accordingly,  the  tortoife,  bear,  dor - 
moufe,  ferpent,  &c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at 
thofe  feafons,  to  their  refpe&ive  eells,  and  hide  tliem- 
felves,  fome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins  ;  others 
dig  holes  under  ground  ;  others  get  into  woods,  and 
lay  themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees  ;  others  bury 
themfelves  under  water,  Sec.  And  thefe  animals  are 
found  as  flat  and  fleftiy,  after  fome  months  abftinence,  as 
before. — Sir  G.  Ent*  weighed  his  tortoife  fever al  years 
fucceflively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  Oflober,  and  coming 
out  again  in  March  ;  and  found,  that  of  four  pounds 
four  ounces,  it  only  ufed  to  lofe  about  one  ounce.  In¬ 
deed  we  have  inftances  of  men  palling  feveral  months 
as  ftri&ly  abftinent  as  other  creatures.  In  particular, 
the  records  of  the  Tower  mention  a  Scotchman  im- 
prifoned  for  felony,  and  ftriflly  watched  in  that  fortrefs 
for  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  lie  did  not  take  the 
leaft  fuftenance  ;  and  on  this  account  he  obtained  his 
pardon.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  extraordinary  ab¬ 
ftinence,  particularly  from  morbid  caufes*  are  to  be 
found  in  the  different  periodical  Memoirs,  Tranfa&ions, 
Ephemerides,  &c.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  moft  in¬ 
ftances  of  extraordinary  human  abftinence  related  by 
naturalifts,  there  were  faid  to  have  been  apparent 
marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and  humours,  much  like 
that  of  the  animals  above  mentioned.  Though  it  is 
no  improbable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfclf  may  furnifti 
fomething  for  nutrition,  it  is  certain,  there  are  fub- 
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food,  fiances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  Stc.  floating4 Abftinence5 
in  the  atmofphcre,  which  mull  be  continually  taken  in 
by  refpiration  ;  and  that  an  animal  body  may  be  nourifh- 
ed  thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftance  of  vipers  ;  which  >- 
if  taken  when  firft  brought  forth,  and  kept  from  every 
thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  confiderably  in  a  few 
days.  So  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  obferved  to  increafe 
in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced,  though  there  be  no¬ 
thing  to  furnilh  the  increment  but  air  alone  yin  like 
manner  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  fifties  grow  and  are 
nouriftied  with  the  water.  And  hence,  lay  fome,  it  is 
that  cooks,  turnfpit  dogs,  &c.  though  they  eat  but  lit-  • 
tie,  yet  are  ufually  fat.  See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS,  or  Abstinentes,  a  fet  of  here¬ 
tics  that  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  part  of  their  opinions  from  the  Gnoftics  and  Ma- 
nicheans,  becaufe  they  oppoftd  marriage,  condemned 
the  ufe  of  ftefti  meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Ghoft  in 
the  clafs  of  created  beings.  We  have,  however,  no 
certain  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

ABSTRACT,  ill  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  fepa- 
rated  from  fomething  elfe.. 

ABSTRACT  Idea,  in  Metaphyfics ,  is  a  partial  idea  of 
a  complex  objeft,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  or  properties,  laying  afide  or  abftra£ting  from 
the  reft.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  objedl  with  the  eye,  or 
recollefling  it  in  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  abftradt  from 
fome  of  its  parts  or  properties,  and  attach  ourfelves  to 
others:  we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a  cherry,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  its  figure,  tafte,  or  confidence.  See  Ab¬ 
straction. 

Abstract  Mathematics ,  other  wife  called  Pare  Ma¬ 
thematics ,  is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity, 


abfolutely  and  generally  confidered,  without  reftritlion 
to  any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude  ;  fuch  are  A- 
rithmetic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe,  abftradl  ma¬ 
thematics  is  oppofed  to  mixed  mathematics  ;  wherein- 
Ample  and  abftraft  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
quantities  primitively  confidered  in  pure  mathematics, 
are  applied  to  fenfible  objefls,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
come  intermixed  with  phyfical  eonfiderations  :  fuch  are 
Hydroftatics,  Optics,  Navigation,  &c. 

Abstract  Numbers ,  are  affemblages  of  units,  con¬ 
fidered  in  themfelves,  without  denoting  any  particular 
and  determinate  things.  Thus  fix  is  an  abftradt  num¬ 
ber,  when  not  applied  to  any  thing  ;  but  if  we  fay  6 
feet,  6  becomes  a  concrete  number.  See  the  article 
Number. 

ABSTRACT  Terms,  words  that  are  ufed  to  exprefs  ab- 
ftra 61  ideas.  Thus  beauty ,  vglinefs ,  whitenefs ,  round- 
nefs ,  life ,  death ,  are  abftraft  terms. 

Abstract,  in  Literature ,  a  compendious  view  of  any 
large  work  ;  (horter  and  more  fuperficial  than  an 
abridgement. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  general,  the  art  of  abftraft- 
ing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  abftra&cd. 

Abstraction,  in  MetapJiyJics ,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  when  occupied  by  abftradl  ideas.  A  large  oak 
fixes  our  attention,  and  abftra&s  us  from  the  (hrubs 
that  furround  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  beautiful 
woman  in  a  crowd,  abftradls  our  thoughts,  and  engrof- 
fes  our  attention  folely  to  herfelf.  Thefe  are  examples 
of  real  abftra&ion  :  when  thefe,  or  any  others  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind,  are  recalled  to  the  mind  after  the  obje&s 

themfelves 
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Abftrac-  themfelves  are  removed  from  our  fight,  they  form  what 
t*®11  are  called  abjlrat 1  ideas ,  or  the  mind  is  faid  to  be  em- 
Abfyrtus  pl°ye<I  *n  abftraCt  ideas.  But  the  power  of  abftra&ion 
is  not  confined  to  obje&s  that  are  fcparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  :  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colour  of 
a  tree,  are  infeparably  conne&ed,  and  cannot  exift  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other  ;  and  yet  we  can  mentally  confine 
our  obfervations  to  any  one  of  thefe  properties,  neglec¬ 
ting  or  abftra&ing  from  the  reft. 

Abftra&ion  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways. 
Firft,  When  the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a 
thing,  in  fome  refpeCl  diftinCl  from  the  whole  ;  as  a 
man’s  arm,  without  the  confideration  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  When  we  confider  the  mode  of  any 
fubftance,  omitting  the  fubftance  itfelf ;  or  when  we 
feparately  confider  feveral  modes  which  fubfift  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  fubjeCf.  This  abftra&ion  the  geometricians 
make  ufe  of  when  they  confider  the  length  of  a  body 
feparately,  which  they  call  a  line,  omitting  the  confi¬ 
deration  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefs.  Thirdly,  It  is 
by  abftra&ion  that  the  mind  forms  general  or  univerfal 
ideas  :  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  objects  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when 
we  would  underftand  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we 
gather  from  our  felf-confcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  ; 
and  omitting  thofe  things  which  have  a  particular  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  own  minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  wre  con¬ 
ceive  a  thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  formed  in  this  manner,  which  are  what  vre 
properly  call  abJlraB  ideas ,  become  general  reprefenta- 
tives  of  all  obje&s  of  the  fame  kind  \  and  their  names 
applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch  ideas. 
Thus  the  idea  of  colour  that  wre  receive  from  chalk, 
fnow,  mijk,  &c.  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind  ; 
and  has  a  name  given  it,  w/iitenefs ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden,  concealed, 
or  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfions,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  eafily  underftood  ;  in  oppofition  to  what  is 
obvious  and  palpable.  Thus  metaphyfics  is  an  abftrufe 
fcience  ;  and  the  do&rine  of  fluxions,  and  the  method 
de  maximis  et  minimis ,  are  abftrufe  points  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  human  apprehenfion,  and  contradicts  a  ma- 
nifeft  truth.  Thus,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  6 
and  6  make  only  10,  or  to  deny  that  twice  6  make  12. 
When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied  to  a&ions,  it  has  the 
fame  import  as  ridiculous . 

ABSURDUM,  reduftio  ad  abfurdum ,  is  a  mode  of 
demonftration  employed  by  mathematicians  when  they 
prove  the  truth  of  a  propofition  by  demonftrating  that 
the  contrary  is  impoflible,  or  leads  to  an  abfurdity.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  Euclid  demonftrates  the  fourth 
propofition  of  the  firft  book,  of  the  Elements,  by  lliow- 
ing  that  the  contrary  involves  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  viz. 
“  That  two  ftr aight  lines  can  inclofe  a  /pace.” 

ABSYNTHIUM.  See  Artemisia,  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

ABSYRTUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  fun  of 
/Etes  and  Hypfea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The 
latter  running  away  with  Jafon,  after  her  having  aflift- 
ed  him  in  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece,  was  purfued 
by  her  father  *,  when,  to  flop  his  progrefs,  (he  tore  Ab- 
fvitus  in  pieces,  and  fcattered  his  limbs  in  his  way. 
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ABTHANES,  in  Hijlory ,  a  title  of  honouf  ufed  by  Abthanes, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  Abubeker.  : 
nobles  thanes ,  which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifies  king's  v  J  j 
mini/lers  ;  and  of  thefe  the  higher  rank  were  ftyled  ab - 
thanes ,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  underthanes . 

ABUBEKER,  or  Abu-Becr,  the  firft  caliph,  the 
immediate  fucceflor  of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  firft 
converts.  His  original  name  was  Abdulcaaba,  figni- 
fying,  fervant  of  the  caaba  or  temple ,  which,  after  his 
cenverfionto  Mahometanifm,  was  changed  to  Abdallah, 
fervant  of  God ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  the  prophet 
with  his  daughter  Ayeftia,  he  received  the  appellation 
of  Abu-Becr,  Father  of  the  virgin .  Uluftrious  by  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  poflefled  of  immenfe  wealth,  his  influence  and 
example  were  powerful  means  of  propagating  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  and  in  gaining  converts  to  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  Abubeker  was  a  found  believer,  and  although 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  familiarity  with  Mahomet,  he 
had  always  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  charaCfer. 

He  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  revelations  after  his 
nightly  vifits  to  heaven,  and  thus  obtained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful.  He  was  employed  in  every  mif- 
fion  of  truft  or  importance,  was  the  con  ft  ant  friend  of 
the  prophet,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Mecca, 
was  his  only  companion.  But  notwithftanding  his 
blind  devotion  to  Mahometanifm,  his  moderation  and 
prudence  were  confpicuous  in  checking  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  difciples  of  the  new  religion,  on  the  death 
of  Mahomet.  This  event  threatened  deftru&ion  to  the 
doeftrines  of  Iflamifm.  Its  followers  could  not  doubt 
that  it  had  taken  place,  and  they  were  afraid  to  believe 
it.  In  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  belief,  Omar 
drew  his  fword,  and  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  all  who 
dared  to  aflert  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  Abubeker, 
with  more  coolnefs  and  wifdom,  addrelfed  the  people, 

Is  it,  fays  he,  Mahomet  whom  you  adore,  or  the  God 
whom  he  has  revealed  to  you ;  Know  that  this  God  Is 
alone  immortal,  and  that  all  thofe  whom  he  has  created 
are  fubjett  to  death .  Appeafed  and  reconciled  by  this 
fpeech,  they  ele&ed  him  fucceflor  to  Mahomet,  and  he 
aflfnmed  the  modeft  title  of  caliph,  which  has  continued 
with  all  his  fucceflors.  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  regarding  the  elevation  of  Abubeker  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  legal  rights  to  the  fucceflion,  refufed  at  firft 
to  recognife  the  appointment,  till  he  was  forced  by 
threats  into  compliance  and  fubmiflion.  His  partifans, 
however,  ftill  confidered  him  as  the  legitimate  fucceflor, 
and  their  opinion  has  prevailed  among  many  Muflul- 
mans,  who  believe  that  the  fovereign  authority,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  remains  with  his  defeendants. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Abubeker  was  unfet¬ 
tled  and  turbulent.  Many  of  his  fubjeCls  returned  to 
idolatry,  fome  embraced  Chriftianitv,  new  impoftors 
arofe.  Seduced  by  the  example  of  Mahomet,  they  were 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  power  and  diftin&ion,  and 
were  thus  led  on  to  deftru&ion.  He  alone  was  received 
as  the  true  prophet,  all  others  were  falfe.  Abubeker, 
with  the  affiftance  of  Caled,  an  able  general,  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmiflion  and  obedience,  or  punifhed  with 
death,  all  thofe  who  difputed  or  refilled  his  authority. 
Tranquillity  being  eftablifhed  at  home,  he  fent  out  his 
armies,  under  the  fame  general,  to  propagate  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith  in  Syria,  which,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  new*  power,  and  to  adopt 
a  new  religion.  Damafcus  was  afterwards  befieged  ; 
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and  on  the  very  day  that  it  furrendered  and  opened  its 
gates  to  his  victorious  arms,  Abubeker  expired  in  the 
1 3th  year  of  the  Hegira.  >  , 

The  public  conduct  of  this  caliph  was  marked  by 
prudence,  equity,  and  moderation.  Mild  and  Ample  in 
his  manners,  frugal  in  his  fare,  he  difcovered  great  in¬ 
difference  to  riches  and  honours.  Such  was  his  libe¬ 
rality  to  the  poor  and  to  his  foldiers,  that  he  bcftowed 
on  them  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  The  treafury  being 
on  this  account  quite  exhaufted  at  his  death,  made 
Omar  fav,  “  that  he  had  left  a  difficult  example  for  his 
fucceffors  to  follow.”  A  ffiort  time  before  his  death, 
he  diftated  his  will  in  the  following  words  :  “  This  is 
the  will  of  Abubeker,  which  he  di&ated  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  departure  from  this  world  :  At  this  moment 
when  the  infidel  fliall  believe,  when  the  impious  fliall 
sio  longer  doubt,  and  liars  fliall  fpeak  truth,  I  name 
Omar  for  my  fuccefibr.  Muffulmans,  hear  his.  voice, 
and  obey  his  commands.  If  he  rule  juftly,  he  will  con¬ 
firm  the  good  opinion  which  I  have  conceived  of  him  ; 
but  if  he  deviate  from  the  paths  of  equity,  he  muft 
render  an  account  before  the  tribunal  of  the  fovereign 
■judge.  My  thoughts  are  upright,  but  I.  cannot  fee 
into  futurity.  In  a  word,  they  who  do  evil,  fliall  not 
always  efcape  with  impunity. ”  Abubeker  firfl  col¬ 

lected  and  digefted  the  revelations  of  Mahomet,  which 
had  hitherto  been  preferved  in  detached  fragments,  or 
in  the  memories  of  the  Muffulman  believers ;  and  to 
this  the  Arabians  gave  the  appellation  Ahmjhaf  or 
the  Book.  The  firfl  copy  was  depofited  in  the  hands 
of  Hafeffa  the  daughter  of  Omar  and  the  widow  of 
Mahomet. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abochi,  a  weight  ufed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abuceo  contains  12*  tec- 
calis  •,  two  abuccos  make  a  giro  or  agire ;  two  gin,  half 
a  hi%a  ;  and  a  hi%a  weighs  an  hundred  teccalis  •,  that 
is,  two  pounds  five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  three 
pounds  nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESO,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  Aslan. 

ABULFARAGIUS,  Gregory,  fon  of  Aaron  a 
phyfician,  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed 
the  profeffion  of  his  father  .;  and  praclifed  with  great 
fucccfs  :  but  he  acquired  a  higher  reputation  by  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as 
well  as  by  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  divinity ; 
and  he  wrote  a  hiflory  which  does  great  honour  to  his 
memory.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  divided  into  dy- 
naflies.  It  confifts  of  ten  parts,  being  an  epitome  of 
univerfal  hiflory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time.  The  parts  of  it  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
Tartar  Moguls,  and  the  conquefts  of  Jenghis  Khan,  are 
efteemed  the  moft  valuable.  He  profeffed  Chriflianity, 
and  was  bifliop  of  Aleppo,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fed  of  the  Jacobites.  His  contemporaries 
fpeak  of  him  in  a  ftrain  of  moft  extravagant  panegyric. 
He  is  ftyled  the  king  of  the  learned ,  the  pattern  of  his 
times ,  the  phoenix  of  the  age ,  and  the  crown  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous.  Dr  Pococke  published  his  hiflory  with  a  Latin 
tranflation  in  1663  ;  and  added,  by  way  of  fupplement, 
a  fhort  continuation  relating  to  the  hiflory  of  the  eaftern 
princes. 

ABUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbilh«>p  or  me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Abyfiinia. 

ABUNDANT  number,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a  num- 
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ber,  the  fura  of  whofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the 
number  itfelf.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  I  2,  being  1, 

2,  3,  4,  and  6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  16. 
An  abundant  number  is  gppoled  to  a  deficient  number, 
or  that  which  is  greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken 
together  ;  as  14,  whofe  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  and  7, 
which  make  no  more  than  10  :  and  to  a  perfeB  num¬ 
ber,  or  one  to  which  its  aliquot  parts  are  equal,  as  6,, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  are  I,  2,  and  3. 

ABUNDANTIA,  a  heathen  divinity,  reprefent- 
ed  in  ancient  monuments  under  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  pleafing  afped,  crowned  with  garlands,  of 
flowers,  pouring  all  forts  of  fruits  out  of  a  horn,  which 
flie  holds  in  her  right  hand,  and  fcattcring  grain  with 
her  left,  taken  promifeuoufly  from  a  flieaf  of  corn. 
On  a  medal  of  Trajan  flie  is  reprefented  with  two  cor¬ 
nucopia.  _ 

ABUS  AID  Ebn  Aljaptu,  fultan  of  the  Moguls, 
fucceeded  his  father,  anno  717  of  the  Hegira.  He  was 
the  lafl  monarch  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  held 
the  undivided  empire  of  the  Moguls  ;  for  after  his  death, 
which  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamerlane  was  born, 
it  became  a  feene  of  blood  and  defolation,  and  was  bro¬ 
ken  into  feparate  fovcreigntics. 

ABUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Britain, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ure,  the  Derwent, 
Trent,  &c.  falling  into  the  German  fea,  between  York- 
(hire  and  Lincolnlhire,  and  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber. 

ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  introdu¬ 
cing  fomething  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof. 
In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abufvely ,  or  in  an  abujtve 
fenfe,  is  to  mifapply  or  pervert  its  meaning. — A  permu¬ 
tation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the  bilhop,  is 
termed  abufive ,  and  confequently  null. 

ABUT l LON,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  feverai 
fpecies  of  the  fida.  See  Sida,  Botany  Index . 

ABYDOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  anciently  a  town 
built  by  the  Milefians,  in  Afia,  on  the  Hellefpont  where 
it  is  fcarce  a  mile  over,  oppofite  to  Seflos  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fide.  Now  both  are  called  the  Dardanelles.  Abydos 
lay  midway  between  Lampfacus  and  Ilium,  famous  for 
Xerxes’s  bridge,  (Herodotus,  Virgil ;)  and  for  the  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero,  (Mufceus,  Ovid  ;)  celebrated 
alfo  for  its  oyfters  (Ennius,  Virgil).  T-he  inhabitants 
were  a  foft  effeminate  people,  given  much  to  dctra&ion; 
hence  the  proverb,  Netemere  Abydum  calc  are,  when  we 
would  caution  againft  danger,  (Stephanus). 

Abydos,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  inland  town  of 
Egvpt,  between  Ptolemaisand  Dioipolis  Parva,  towards 
Syene  ;  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and  the 
temple  of  Ofiris.  A  colony  of  Milefians  ;  (Stephanus). 
It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  into  which  the  fing¬ 
ers  and  dancers  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

The  city,  reduced  to  a  village  under  the  empire  of 
Auguftus,  now  prefents  to  our  view  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  without  inhabitants  ;  but  to  the  weft  of  thefe 
ruins  is  ftill  found  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Ofymandes. 
The  entrance  is  under  a  portico  60  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  maffy  columns.  The  immove¬ 
able  foliclity  of  the  edifice,  the  huge  maffes  which  com- 
pofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics  it  is  loaded  with,  ftamp  it  a 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Beyond  it  is  a  temple 
300  feet  long  and  145  wide.  Upon  entering  the  mo¬ 
nument  we  meet  with  an  immenfe  hall,  the  roof  of 

which 
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Abydos  which  is  fupported  by  28  columns  60  feet  high,  and  19 
II  in  circumference  at  the  bafe.  They  are  12  feet  diftant 
J  *  .  from  each  other.  The  enormous  ftones  that  form  the 
ceiling,  per fe^lly  joined  and  incrulted,  as  it  were,  one 
in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one  folid  plat¬ 
form  of  marble  126  feet  long  and  26  wide.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  fees  there  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with  point¬ 
ed  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a  piece  of  fluff  hanging 
down  behind,  dreffed  in  loofe  robes  that  .come  down 
only  to  the  waift.  The  fculpture,  however,  is  clumfy  $ 
the  forms  of  the  body,  the  attitudes  and  proportions  of 
the  members,  ill  obferved.  Amongft  thefe  we  may  di- 
ftinguifh  fome  women  fuckling  their  children,  and  men 
presenting  offerings  to  them.  Here  alfo  we  meet  with 
the  divinities  of  India.  Monfieur  Chevalier,  formerly 
governor  of  Chandernagore,  who  refided  20  years  in 
that  country,  carefully  vifited  this  monument  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Bengal.  He  remarked  here  the  gods  Jag- 
grenate ,  Gones ,  and  Veclmou  or  Wijlnou,  fuch  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  temples  of  Indoftan.  A  great  gate 
opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  hall,  which  leads  to  an 
apartment  46  feet  long  by  22  wide.  Six  fquare  pillars 
fupport  the  roof  of  it  ;  and  at  the  angles  are  the  doors 
of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choked  up  with  rub- 
bifh  that  they  cannot  now  be  entered.  The  lafl  hall, 
64  feet  long  by  24  wide,  has  Hairs  by  which  one  de- 
feends  into  the  fubterraneous  apartments  of  this  grand 
edifice.  The  Arabs,  in  fearching  after  treafure,  have 
piled  up  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbifh.  In  the  part  we 
are  able  to  penetrate,  fculpture  and  hieroglyphics  are 
difcoverable  as  in  the  upper  flory.  The  natives  fay 
that  they  correfpond  exa&ly  with  thofe  above  ground, 
and  that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  their 
height  above  the  furface.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
go  far  into  thofe  vaults  ;  for  the  air  of  them  is  fo  load¬ 
ed  with  a  mephitic  vapour,  that  a  candle  can  fcarce  be 
kept  burning  in  them.  Six  lions  heads,  placed  on  the 
two  fides  of  the  temple,  ferve  as  fpouts  to  carry  off  the 
water.  You  mount  to  the  top  by  a  ftaircafe  of  a  very 
lingular  ftru&ure.  It  is  built  with  ftones  incrufted  in 
the  wall,  and  proje&ing  fix  feet  out  ;  fo  that  being 
fupported  only  at  one  end,  they  appear  to  be  fufpended 
in  the  air.  The  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  columns  of 
this  edifice,  have  fuffered  nothing  from  the  injuries  of 
time  ;  and  did  not  the  hieroglyphics,  by  being  cor¬ 
roded  in  fome  places,  mark  its  antiquity,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  newly  built.  The  folidity  is  fuch, 
that  unlefs  people  make  a  point  of  deflroying  it,  the 
building  muft  laft  a  great  number  of  ages.  Except  the 
eoloffal  figures,  whofe  heads  ferve  as  an  -ornament  to 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  which  are  fculptured 
in  relievo ,  the  reft  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the 
infide  are  carved  in  ftone.  To  the  left  of  this  great 
building  we  meet  with  another  much  fmaller,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  fort  of  altar.  This  was  probably 
the  fan&uary  of  the  temple  of  Ofiris. 

ABYLA  (Ptolemy,  Mela)  ;  one  of  Hercules’s  pil¬ 
lars,  on  the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Sierra 
de  las  Monas ,  oppofite  to  Calpe  in  Spain,  the  other  pil¬ 
lar  •,  fuppnfed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  but  fepa- 
rated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  have  given  entrance  to 
the  fea  now  called  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  limits  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  (Pliny). 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  pro¬ 


found,  and,  as  it  were,  bottomlefs.  The  word  is  ori-  At) fr. 
ginally  Greek,  a£vcr<ro$ ;  compounded  of  the  privative  -v***- 
cc,  and  fivco-og,  q.  d.  without  a  bottom. 

Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep 
mafs  or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is 
particularly  ufed  in  the  Septuagint,  for  the  water 
which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with  the  earth, 
which  encompafled  it  round,  and  which  our  tranflators 
render  by  deep .  Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  is  faid  to  have 
been  on  the  face  of  the  abyR 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  in  the 
earth,  in  which  God  is  fuppofed  to  have  colle&ed  all 
thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ;  which,  in  our  verfion, 
is  rendered  the  feas ,  and  elfe  where  the  great  deep .  Dr 
Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  af- 
ferts,  That  there  is  a  mighty  collection  of  waters  en- 
clofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conftituting  a  huge 
orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts  of  it ;  and  over  the 
furface  of  this  water  he  fuppofes  the  terreftrial  ftrata  to 
be  expanded.  This,  according  to  him,  is  what  Mofes  r 
calls  the  great  deep ,  and  what  moft  authors  render  the 
great  abyfs .  The  water  of  this  vaft  abyfs,  he  alleges, 
communicates  with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  hiatufes  or  chafins  palling  betwixt  it  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  ;  and  this  and  the  abyfs  he  fuppofes 
to  have  one  common  centre,  around  which  the  water 
of  both  is  placed  ;  but  fo,  that  the  ordinary  furface  of 
the  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean,  nor  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  centre  as  the  other,  it  being 
for  the  moft- part  reftrained  and  depreffed  by  the  ftrata 
of  earth  lying  upon  it  :  but  wherever  thefe  ftrata  are 
broken,  or  fo  lax  and  porous  that  water  can  pervade 
them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  afeends  ;  fills  up  all 
the  clefts  and  fiffures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance  5 
and  faturates  all  the  interftiees  and  pores  of  the  earth, 
ftone,  or  other  matter,  all  around  the  globe,  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  exiftence  of  an  abyfs  or  receptacle  of  fubterra¬ 
neous  waters,  is  controverted  by  Camerarius*;  and Differt. 
defended  by  Dr  Woodward  chiefly  by  two  arguments :  4P® 

the  firft  drawn  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  which  t0^  ^1. 
covered  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  the  fe-p,  24. 
cond,  from  the  confideration  of  earthquakes,  which  he 
endeavours  to  Ihow  are  occafioned  by  the  violence  of 
the  waters  in  this  abyfs.  A  great  part  of  the  terreftrial 
globe  has  been  frequently  fhakjen  at  the  fame  mo¬ 


ment;  which  argues,  according  to  him,  that  the  wa-^^j?^ 


ters,  which  were  the  occafion  thereof,  were  coextended  journaldt 
with  that  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  even  inftances  Scavans, 
of  univerfal  earthquakes  ;  which  (fays  he)  {how,  thattom- 
the  whole  abyfs  muft  have  been  agitated  ;  for  fo  gene-  ^^^0)rS6f 
ral  an  effefl  muft  have  been  produced  by  as  general  a  Literature 
caufe,  and  that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  the  fubterra-  tom.  viii. 
neous  abyfs  f.  p  101,  && 

To  this  abyfs  alfo  has  been  attributed  the  origin  off 
fprings  and  rivers;  the  level  maintained  in  the  fur -™rod.to 
faces  of  different  feas  ;  and  their  not  overflowing  their  Wood- 
banks.  To  the  effluvia  emitted  from  it,  fome  even  ward's 
attribute  all  the  diverfities  of  weather  and  change  in  °f^e 
our  atmofphere  Ray  ||,  and  other  authors,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a  communication  between  1727, 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  fubterra- p.  >*3. 
nean  abyfs  :  and  to  this  they  attribute  it  that  the  Caf- 11  PhyJicQ* 
pian  does  not  overflow,  notwithftanding  the  great  num-  cJl 
ber  of  large  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Kempfer  rec-p.  7$. ' 

kons 
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Abyfs,  kons  above  45  in  the  compafs  of  60  miles  j  though 
Abyffinia.  ot^erg  fUpp0fe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may  fuffiee  to 
v  keep  the  level. 

The  different  arguments  concerning  this  fubjefl  may 
be  feen  colle&ed  and  amplified  in  “  Cockburn’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge,’’ 
p.  271,  &c.  After  all,  however,  this  amazing  theory 
of  a  central  abyfs  is  far  from  being  deraonftrated  }  it 
will  perhaps  in  feveral  refpe&s  appear  inconfiftent  with 
found  philofophy,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature.  In  particular,  if  we  believe  any  thing 
like  cle&ive  attra£Hon  to  have  prevailed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  we  muff  believe  that  the  feparation 
of  the  chaos  proceeded  from  the  union  of  fimilar  par¬ 
ticles.  It  is  certain  that  reft  is  favourable  to  fuch  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature.  As,  therefore,  the  central  parts  of 
the  earth  were  more  immediately  quiefcent  than  thofe 
remote  from  the  centre,  it  feems  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  heavier  and  denfer  bodies  gave  place  to  the  more 
light  and  fluid  *,  that  the  central  part  fhould  conftft  of 
water  only,  and  the  more  fuperficial  part  of  a  cruft  or 
fhell.  Vid.  “  Whitehurft’s  Inquiry  into  the  original 
Formation  of  the  Strata,”  8cc.  See  Deluge. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  hell  j  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  is  fynonymus  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
Barathrum,  Erebus ,  and  Tartarus;  in  the  Englifh  Bible, 
the  bottomlefs  pit .  The  unclean  fpirits  expelled  by 
Clirift,  begged,  ne  imperaret  ut  in  ahyjfum  irent ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgate  ;  ug  ufivrroy,  according  to  the 
Greek,  Luke  viii.  31.  Rev.  ix.  1. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Antiquity ,  to  de¬ 
note  the  temple  of  Proferpine.  It  was  thus  called  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fund  of  gold  and  riches  depo- 
fited  there  *,  fome  fay  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  in  Heraldry  to  denote  the  centre 
of  an  efeutcheon.  In  which  fenfe  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 

I  borne  in  abyfs,  en  abyfme ,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of 

the  fhield,  clear  from  any  other  bearing:  He  bears 
azure,  a  flower  de  lis,  in  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  Abassia,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  in 
Geography ,  an  empire  of  Africa  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  7th  and  16th  de¬ 
grees  N.  Lat.  and  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  E. 
Long.  By  fome  writers  of  antiquity  the  title  of  Ethio- 
pians  was  given  to  all  nations  whofe  complexion  was 
black  \  hence  we  find  the  Arabians,  as  well  as  many 
other  Afiatics,  fometimes  falling  under  this  denomina¬ 
tion  ,  befides  a  number  of  Africans  whofe  country  lay 
at  a  diftance  from  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called.  Thus 
the  Africans  in  general  were  divided  into  the  weftern 
or  Hefperian  Ethiopians,  and  thofe  above  Egypt  fituat- 
ed  to  the  eaft  ;  the  latter  being  much  more  generally 
known  than  the  former,  by  reafon  of  the  commerce 
they  carried  on  with  the  Egyptians. 

From  this  account  we  may  eafily  underftand  why 
there  fhould  be  fuch  a  feeming  difagreement  among 
ancient  authors  concerning  the  fituation  of  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia,  and  like  wife  why  it  fhould  pafs  under  fuch 
a  variety  of  names.  Sometimes,  for  example,  it  was 
named  India ,  and  the  inhabitants  Indians ;  an  appel¬ 
lation  likewife  applied  to  many  other  diftant  nations. 
It  was  alfo  denominated  Atlantia  and  Ethria ,  and  in 
the  moft  remote  periods  of  antiquity  Cephenia ;  but 
more  ufually  Abafene ,  a  word  fomewhat  refembling 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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AbaJJia  or  Abyjjinia ,  its  modern  names.  On  the  other  Abjfimia. 
hand,  we  find  Perfia,  Chaldaea,  Affyria,  &c.  ftyled  f 

Ethiopia  by  fome  writers  :  and  all  the  countries  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  coafts  of  the  Red  fea  were  promifcuoufly 
denominated  India  and  Ethiopia .  By  the  Jews  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ethiopia  was  ftyled  CuJJj  and  Ludim. 

Notwithftanding  this  diverfity  of  appellations,  and 
vaft  diffufion  of  territory  aferibed  to  the  Ethiopians, 
there  was  one  country  to  which  the  title  was  thought 
more  properly  to  belong  than  to  any  of  the  reft  \  and 
which  was  therefore  called  Ethiopia  Propria.  This  Situation  ot 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Egypt,  extending  all  Ethiopia 
the  way  to  the  leffer  cataradl  of  the  Nile,  and  an  iiland^rc,^r?a‘ 
named  Elephantine  ;  on  the  weft  it  had  Libya  Interior  *, 
on  the  eaft  the  Red  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  unknown 
parts  of  Africa  ;  though  thefe  boundaries  cannot  be  fix¬ 
ed  with  any  kind  of  precifion. 

In  this  country  the  ancients  diftinguifhed  a  great  va-  Different 
riety  of  different  nations,  to  whom  they  gave  names  nations  ac. 
either  from  fome  perfonal  circumftance,  or  from  their  ^rduiS  to 
manner  of  living.  The  principal  of  thefe  were,  1. 

Blemmyes ,  feated  near  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  and  who, 
probably  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their  necks,  were  faid 
to  have  no  heads,  but  eyes,  mouths,  &.C.  in  their  breafts. 

Their  form  muft  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  we 
believe  Vopifcus,  who  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the 
captives  of  this  nation  brought  to  Rome.  2.  The  No- 
batce ,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  the  illand 
Elephantine  already  mentioned,  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  thither  by  Oafis  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Blemmyes.  3.  The  Troglodytes ,  by  fome  writers  faid 
'to  belong  to  Egypt,  and  deferibed  as  little  fuperiur  to 
brutes.  4.  The  Nubians ,  of  whom  little  more  is  known 
than  their  name.  5.  The  Pigmies ,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes  5  but  by  others  placed  on 
the  African  coaft  of  the  Red  fea.  6.  The  Aualitce  or 
Abalitce ,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
they  were  fituated  near  the  Abalitic  gulf.  7.  The 
Strutluophagi ,  fo  called  from  their  feeding  upon  os¬ 
triches,  were  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  Memnones. 

8.  The  Acridophagi ;  9.  Chelonophagi ;  10.  Ichthyopha- 
gi ;  11.  Cynamolgi;  1  2.  Elcphantophagi ;  13.  Rhi%opha- 
gi ;  14.  Spermatophagi ;  15.  Hylophagi ;  and,  16.  Ophio - 
phagi :  all  of  whom  had  their  names  from  the  food  they 
made  ufe  of,  viz.  locufts,  tortoifes,  filb,  bitches  milk, 
elephants,  roots,  fruits  or  feeds,  and  ferpents.  17.  The 
Hylogones ,  neighbours  to  the  Elephantophagi,  and 
who  were  fo  favage  that  they  had  no  houfes,  nor  any 
other  places  to  deep  in  but  the  tops  of  trees.  18.  The 
Pamphagi ,  who  ufed  almoft  every  thing  indiferimi- 
nately  for  food.  19.  The  Agriophagi ,  who  lived  on 
the  fie fti  of  wild  beads.  20.  The  Anthropophagi ,  or 
man-eaters,  are  now  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Caffres, 
and  not  any  inhabitants  of  Proper  Ethiopia.  21.  The 
Hippophagi ,  or  horfe-eaters,  who  lay  to  the  northward 
of  Libya  Incognita.  22.  The  Macrobii ,  a  powerful 
nation,  remarkable  for  their  longevity  ;  fome  of  them 
attaining  the  age  of  120  years.  23.  The  Sambri ,  fi¬ 
tuated  near  the  city  of  Tenupfis  in  Nubia  upon  the 
Nile  ;  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  all  the  quadrupeds 
they  had,  not  excepting  even  the  elephants,  were  de- 
ftitute  of  ears.  24.  The  Afachce,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts,  and  continually  employed  in 


hunting  elephants. 


Befides  thefe,  there  were  a  num- 
G  ber 
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Abyflinia.  ber  of  other  nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  we  fcarce  know 
any  thing  but  the  names  ;  as  the  Gapachi,  Ptoem- 
phanes,  Catadupi,  Pechini,  Catadrae,  &c. 

Pirft  fettle-  jn  a  country  inhabited  by  fuch  a  variety  of  nations, 
mcnt*  all  in  a  (late  of  extreme  barbarifm,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  that  we  have  any  hiftory  at  all,  than  that  it 
is  not  more  diftind.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  the  Jews,  from  the  authority  of  the  facred  writers 
no  doubt,  bellowed  the  name  of  Cujh  upon  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Culh  was 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants.  In  fome  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture,  however,  it  would  feem  that  Cufi 
was  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia,  or  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  others, 
the  word  feems  to  denominate  the  country  watered 
by  the  Araxes,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Scythians  or 
Culhites*,  and  fometimes  the  country  adjacent  to  Egypt 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea. 

A  number  of  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Ethiopia 
received  its  firlf  inhabitants  from  the  country  lying  to 
Peopled ori- the  eall  of  the  Red  fca.  According  to  them,  the  de- 
ginally  feendants  of  Culh,  having  fettled  in  Arabia,  gradually 
fratnAra-  migrated  to  the  fouth-eallern  extremity  of  that  coun- 
bia.  try  .  whence,  by  an  eafy  paffage  acrofs  the  ftraits  of 

Eabelmandel,  they  tranfported  themfelves  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  fide,  and  entered  the  country  properly  called  Ethio¬ 
pia  :  a  migration  which,  according  to  Eufebius,  took 
place  during  the  relidence  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Syncellus,  after  they  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  Canaan,  and  were  governed  by  judges. 
Abyfiinian  Mr  Bruce  makes  mention  of  a  tradition  among  the 
tradition  Abylfmians,  which,  they  fay,  has  exifted  among  them 
concerning  £rcm>  time  immemorial,  that  very  foon  after  the  flood, 
Culh  the  grandfon  of  Noah,  with  his  family,  palled 
through  Atbara,  then  without  inhabitants,  till  they 
cameto  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparates  that 
country  from  the  high  lands  of  Abyflinia.  Here,  Hill 
terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  the  deluge,  and  appre- 
henlive  of  a  return  of  the  fame  calamity,  they  chofe 
to  dwell  in  caves  made  in  the  Tides  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains,  rather  than  trull  themfelves  in  the  plains  of  At¬ 
bara  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  tropical 
rains,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  in  their 
journey  fouthward,  and  which  would  appear  like  the 
return  of  the  deluge,  might  induce  them  to  take  up 
Original  their  habitations  in  thefe  high  places.  Be  this  as  it 
habitations  ;nforms  us  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fa 61,  “  that 

Culhites.  here  the  Culhites,  with  unparalleled  indullry,  and  with 
inllruments  utterly  unknown  to  us,  formed  to^  them¬ 
felves  commodious,  yet  wonderful  habitations  in  the 
heart  of  mountains  of  granite  and  marble,  which  re¬ 
main  entire  in  great  numbers  to  this  day,  and  promife 
to  do  fo  till  the  confummation  of  all  things.” 

The  Culhites  having  once  eftablilhed  themfelves 
among  thefe  mountains,  continued  to  form  habitations 
of  the  like  kind  in  all  the  neighbouring  ones  $  and  thus 
following  the  different  chains  (for  they  never  chofe  to 
defeend  into  the  low  country),  fpread  the  arts  and 
fciences,  which  they  cultivated,  quite  acrofs  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent  from  the  eallcrn  to  the  wellern  ocean. 
According  to  the  tradition  above  mentioned,  they 
built  the  city  of  Axum  early  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Defcription  This,  though  now  an  inconfiderable  village,  was  an- 
cf  the  city  c*iently  noted  for  its  fuperb  ftrudures,  of  which  fome 
of  Axum.  rjemajns  are  ftiH  vifible.  Among  thefe  are  fome  be- 
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longing  to  a  magnificent  temple,  originally  1 10  feet  Abyfiinia 
in  length,  and  having  two  wings  on  each  fide;  a  T— ' 

double  porch  ;  and  an  afeent  of  I  2  Heps.  Behind  this 
{land  fevcral  obelilks  of  different  fizes,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  feveral  others  which  have  been  deftroyed  by 
the  Turks.  There  is  alfo  a  great  fquare  flone  with  an 
infeription,  but  fo  much  effaced  that  nothing  can  be 
dilcovered  excepting  fome  Greek  and  Eatin  letters, 
and  the  word  Bafilius.  Mr  Bruce  mentions  fome 
ii  prodigious  fragments  of  coloffal  llatues  of  the  dog- 
flar”  ft  ill  to  be  feen  at  this  place  ;  and  “  Seir  (adds 
he),  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes,  and 
in  that  of  the  low  country  of  Meroe,  exadly  corre- 
fponding  to  it,  fignifies  a  dog ,  inftruds  ns  in  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  province  was  called  Sire ,  and  the  large 
river  which  bounds  it  Siris” 

Soon  after  building  the  city  of  Axum,  the  Culhites 
founded  that  of  Meroe,  the  capital  of  a  large  ifland  or 
peninfula  formed  by  the  Nile,  much  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians,  and  where,  according  to  Herodotus, 
they  purfued  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  in  very  early  ages 
with  great  fuccefs.  Mr  Bruce  gives  two  reafons  for  Meroe  why 
their  building  this  city  in  the  low  country,  after  having fountled* 
built  Axum  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Abyflinia. 

1.  They  had  difeovered  fome  inconveniencies  in  their 
caves  both  in  Sire  and  the  country  below  it,  ariflng 
from  the  tropical  rains  in  which  they  were  now  involv¬ 
ed,  and  which  prevented  them  from  making  the  celef- 
tial  obfervations  to  which  they  were  fo  much  addided. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  they  built  this  city  farther  from 
the  mountains  than  they  could  have  wifhed,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fly  with  which  the  fouthern  parts  were  infefted. 

This  animal,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  given 

a  figure  of  it,  is  the  mod  troublefome  to  quadrupeds  Defcription 
that  can  be  imagined.  He.  informs  us,  that  it  infells 
thofe  places  within  the  tropical  rains  where  the  foil  is 
black  and  loamy,  and  no  other  place  whatever.  It  is 
named  %imb  (by  whom  we  are  not  informed),  and  has 
not  been  deferibed  by  any  other  naturalift.  It  is  of  a 
fize  fomewhat  larger  than  a  bee,  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  having  broader  wings,  placed  feparate  like  thofe 
of  a  fly,  and  quite  colour lefs,  or  without  any  fpots. 

The  head  is  large,  with  a  {harp  upper  jaw ;  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  llrong  pointed  hair  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long;  and  the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  thefe  hairs  : 
all  of  which  together  make  a  refiftance  to  the  finger 
equal  to  that  of  a  flrong  hog’s  briftle.  One  or  all  of 
thefe  hairs  are  ufed  as  weapons  of  offence  to  the  cattle  ; 
but  what  purpofe  they  anfwer  to  the  animal  itfelf,  our 
author  does  not  fay.  So  intolerable,  however,,  are  its 
attacks  to  the  cattle,  that  they  no  fooner  hear  its  buz¬ 
zing,  than  they  forfake  their  food,  and  run  about  till 
they  fall  down  with  fright,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even 
the  camel,  though  defended  by  a  thick  and  flrong  fkin 
with  long  hair,  cannot  refill  the  pundures  of  this  in- 
fed  ;  which  feem  to  be  poifonous,  as  they  produce.large 
putrid  fwellings  on  the  body,  head,  and  legs,  which  at 
laft  terminate  in  death.  To  avoid  this  dreadful'enemy, 
the  cattle  mull  all  be  removed  as  quick  as  poflible  to 
the  fandy  parts  of  Atbara,  where  they  flay  as  long  as 
the  rains  laft,  and  where  this  dreadful  enemy  never 
ventures  to  follow  them.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros* 
who,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  food  they  require, 
cannot  remove  to  thefe  barren  places,  roll  themfelves 
in  the  mud,  which  when  dry,  coats  them  over  fo  hard, 

that'. 
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Abyflinia.  that  they  are  enabled  to  refill  the  furfures  of  the  in- 
— -y— — '  feft ;  though  even  on  thefe  fome  tubercles  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  met  with,  which  our  author  attributes  to 
this  caufe.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  fly 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap.  vii.  18.  19.  “  And  it  (hall 
come  to  pafs,  that  in  that  day  the  Lord  lhall  htfi  for 
the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermoft  part  of  the  rivers  ot  E- 
g-ypt ;  and  they  (hall  come  and  (hall  reft  all  of  them  in 
the^  defolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and 
upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bullies.”  ‘  That  is  (fays 
Mr  Bruce),  they  lhall  cut  off  from  the  cattle  their 
ufual  retreat  to  the  defert,  by  taking  poffeflion  of  thele 
places,  and  meeting  them  there,  where  ordinarily  they 
never  come,  and  which  therefore  are  the  refuge  of  the 

CaMeroe,  which  lay  in  N.  Lat.  160,  the  exaft  limit  of 
the  tropical  rains,  was  without  the  bounds  afligned  by 
nature  to  thefe  deltru£live  infefts  ;  and  confequently  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  cattle.  Mr  Bruce,  on  his  return 
through  the  defert,  faw  at  Gerri,  in  this  latitude,  ruins, 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  Meroe,  and  caves  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  immediately  above  them-,  for  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  did  not  abandon  their  caverns  immediately 
after  they  began  to  build  cities.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  mentions  that  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  built 
by  a  colony  of  Ethiopians  j  and  that  near  the  ruins  or 
that  city,  a  vaft  number  of  caves  are  to  be  feen  even 
up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  :  all 
of  which  are  inhabited  at  this  day.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  exchange  thefe  fubterraneous  ha¬ 
bitations  for  the  cities  they  built  above  ground  *,  and 
thus  became  farmers,  artificers,  &,c.  though  originally 
their  foie  employment  had  been  commerce. 

ivWifi-  0n  this  fubiea  Mr  Bruce  has  a  very curioUS 

cence  of  differtation  ;  though  how  far  the  application  of  it  to  the 
the  ancient  Ethiopians  maybe  juft,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
Indians  and  m-ne /  He  begins  with  observing,  that  the  magnifi- 
Egypuans.  cence  of  the  Indjans  and  Egyptians  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,.  without  any  account 
of  the  fources  from  whence  all  this  wealth  was  derived  : 
and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  all  hiftories  of 
thefe  people,  there  is  a  ftrange  deficiency  in  this  re- 
fpe&.  The  kings,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  derived  their 
fplendour  and  magnificence  from  their  fubje&s  ;  but  we 
arc  quite  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence  their  (ubje&s  had 
it :  and  this  feems  the  more  ftrange,  that  in  no  period 
of  their  hiftory  are  they  ever  reprefented  in  a  poor 
or  mean  fituation.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined,  to 
thefe  nations  alone.  Paleftine,  a  country  producing 
neither  filver  nor  gold,  is  reprefented  by  the  facred 
Writers  as  abounding  in  the  early  ages  with  both  thofe 
metals  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  moft 
powerful  European  dates  can  boaft  of,  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  fupplies  derived  from  the  lately  difeovered  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  The  Affyrian  empire,  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis,  was  fo  noted  for  its  wealth,  that  M. 
Montefquieu  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
eonqueft  of  fome  more  ancient  and  richer  nation  j  the 
fpoils  of  which  enriched  the  Alfyrians,  as  thofe  of  the 
latter  afterwards  did  the  Mcdes.  This,  however,  Mr 
Bruce  very  juftly  obferves,  will  not  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence 
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the  wealth  was  derived  to  that  former  nation  *,  and  it 


is.  very  unufual  to  find  an  empire  or  kingdom  of  any 
extent  enriched  by  eonqueft,  rini  1  '  -J  c  n/r 


The  kingdom  of  Mace- 
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don,  for  inftance,  though  Alexander  the  Great  over-  Ah)flima.. 
ran  and  plundered  in  a  very  (liort  time  the  richeft  em- 
pire  in  the  world,  could  never  vie  with  the  wealth  o* 

Tyre  and  Sidon.  Thefe  laft  were  commercial  cities  ; 
and  our  author  juftly  confiders  commerce  as  the  only 
fource  from  whence  the  wealth  of  a  large  kingdom  ever 
was  or  could  be  derived.  The  riches  of  Semiramis, 
therefore,  were  accumulated  by  the  Eaft  India  trade 
centering  for  fome  time  in  her  capital.  While  this 
was  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  the  empire. flourifh- 
ed  :  but  by  an  abfurd  expedition  againft  India  itfelf, 
in  order  to  become  miftrefs  at  once  of  all  the  wealth  it 
contained,  (he  loft  that  which  (he  really  poffeffed  *,  and 
her  empire  was  foon  after  entirely  ruined.  To  the 
fame  fource  he  attributes  the  riches  of  the  ancient  E- 
gyptiansj  and  is  of  opinion,  that  Sefoftris  opened  up 
to  Egypt  the  commerce  with  India  by  fea  5  though 
other  authors  fpeak  of  that  monarch  in  very  different 
terms.  As  the  luxuries  of  India  have  fomehow  or 
other  become  the  obje&s  of  defire  to  every  nation .  in 
the  world,  this  eafily  accounts  for  the  wealth  for  which 
Egypt  has  in  all  ages  been  fo  much  celebrated,  as  well 
as  for  that  with  which  other  countries.abounded  *,  while 
they  ferved  as  a  medium  for  tranfmitting  thofe  luxuries 
to  other  nations,  and  efpecially  for  the  riches  of  thofe 
which  naturally  produced  the  Indian  commodities  fo 
much  fought  after.  This  was  the  cafe  particularly 
with  Arabia,  fome  of  the  produ&ions  of  which  were 
very  much  coveted  by  the  weftern  nations  j  and  being, 
befides,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  weftern  nations,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  Arabian  merchants  foon  became  poffeffed  of  im- 
menfe  wealth.  # 

Befides  the  territories  already  mentioned,  the  Cuflutes 
had  extended  themfelves  along  the  mountains  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Red  fea  on  the  African  fide  ; 
which  country,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  has  4  in  all 
times  been  called  Sabo ,  or  A%abo ,  both  which  fignify 
South;  an  epithet  given  from  its  lying  to  the  fo.uth- 
ward  of  the  Arabian  golf,  and  which  in  ancient  times 
was  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  important  countries  in 
the  world.  “  By  that  acquifition  (fays  our  author), 
they  enjoyed  all  the  perfumes  and  aromatics  in  the 
call  $  myrrh,  and  frankmcenfe,  and  caffia  j  all  which 
grow  fpontaneoufly  in  that  ftripe  of  ground  from  the 
bay  of  Bilur  weft  of  Azab  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
then  fouthward  up  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  near  the 
coaft  of  Melinda,  where  there  is  cinnamon,  but  of  an 
inferior  kind.”  As  the  Cu (bites  or  Troglodytes  ad¬ 
vanced  ft  ill  farther  fouth,  they  met  not  only  with  moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  they  might  excavate  proper  habitations, 
but  likewife  with  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
furnifhed  by  the  mines  of  Sofala,  which,  our  author 
fays,  furniftied  44  large  quantities  of  both  metals,  in 
their  pure  and  unmixed  ftate,  lying  in  globules  with¬ 
out  any  alloy  or  any  neceffity  of  preparation  or  repa¬ 
ration.”  In  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  labours  to 
prove  Sofala  to  have  been  the  Ophir  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

Thus  the  Ethiopians,  for  fome  time  after  their  fet- TTie  Ethio- 
tlement,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  muft  have  been  a  P^ns  at 
nation  of  the  firit  importance  in  the  world.  The 
northern  colonies  from  Meroe  to  .Thebes  built  cities,  iearned 
and  made  improvements  in  architecture  \  cultivated  people, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  ;  not  forgetting 
G  2  the 
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,A oy ili :r,a.  the  feienc-e  of  aftronomy,  for  which  they  had  an  ex- 
collt nt  opportunity  by  reafon  of  the  clearnefs  of  the 
fhy  in  the  Thebaid.  Their  brethren  farther  to  the 
fouth,  or  thofe  who  inhabited  Ethiopia  properly  fo 
called,  were  confined  for  fix  months  to  their  eaves  by 
reafon  of  the  tropical  rains,  whence  they  were  natural- 
*  Bntce  s  \y  led  to  purfuits  of  another  kind.  “  Letters4*,  at  lead 
,a  u  one  kind  of  them,  and  arithmetical  characters  (we  are 
told),  were  invented  by  this  middleman  of  the  Cufliites  ; 
while  trade  and  aftronomy,  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
winds  and  feafons,  yvere  what  neceffarily  employed  that 
part  of  the  colony  eftabliftied  at  Sofala  moil  to  the 
fouth  ward.” 

A~of  While  the  Cufliites  were  thus  employed  at  home  in 
phln  shepl  colle£ling  gold,  gathering  and  preparing  fpices,  &x. 
herds.  thefe  commodities  were  fent  abroad  into  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  another  fet  of  people,  named  Shepherds,  who 
afted  as  carriers  to  them,  and  who  afterwards  proved 
fo  formidable  to  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  differed  in 
their  appearance  from  the  Ethiopians,  having  long 
hair,  and  the  features  of  Europeans  ;  and  were  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  though  not  at  all  like  the  black- 
moors  or  negroes.  They  lived  in  the  plain  country 
in  huts  or  moveable  habitations,  attending  their  cattle, 
and  wandering  up  and  down  as  various  eircumftances 
required.  By  acting  as  carriers  to  the  Cufhites,  they 
became  a  great  and  powerful  people,  poffefling  vaft 
numbers  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory.  They  poffeffed  a  ftripe  of  land  along 
the  Indian  ocean  •,  and  to  the  northward  of  that,  ano¬ 
ther  along  the  Red  fea  :  but  their  principal  habita¬ 
tion  was  the  fiat  part  of  Africa  between  the  northern 
tropic  and  the  mountains  of  Abyffinia,  which  country 
is  now  called  Beja.  This  reaches  from  Mafuah  along 
the  fea-coaft  to  Suakem  5  then  turns  weftward,  and 
continues  in  that  direction,  having  the  Nile  on  the 
fouth,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north,  with  the 
deferts  of  Selima  and  Eibya  on  the  weft.  The  next 
diftriCt  belonging  to  thefe  people  was  Meroe,  now 
called  Atbara ,  lying  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Afta- 
boras.  A  third  diftriCt,  now  called  Derkin,  is  a  fmall 
plain  lying  between  the  river  Mareb  on  the  eaft,  and 
Atbara  on  the  weft.  But  the  moft  noble  and  warlike 
of  all  the  Shepherds  were  thofe  who  poffeffed  the 
mountains  of  Habab,  reaching  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah  to  Suakem  ^  which  diftriCt  is  ft  ill  inhabited 
by  them. 

Different  Thefe  Shepherds,  according  to  our  author,  were  di- 
thenT  ftinguifhed  by  fevcral  different  appellations,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  denote  different  degrees  of  rank  among 
them.  Thofe  called  (Imply  Shepherds,  our  author  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  the  common  fort  who  attended  the 
flocks.  Another  fet  were  called  Hycfos  or  Agfos ,  fig- 
nifying  “  armed  ftiepherds,”  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  foldiers.  A  third  were  named  Agag ,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  chiefs  or  nobles  of  thefe  armed  fhepherds  *, 
whence  the  title  of  king  of  kings ,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  is  derived  >  and  he  fuppofes  Agag  killed  by  Sa¬ 
muel  to  have  been  an  Arabian  ftiepherd. 

The  building  of  Carthage  augmented  the  power  of 
the  Shepherds  to  a  confiderable  degree,  by  reafon  of 
the  vaft  quantity  of  carriage  naturally  belonging  to  a 
place  of  %ch  extenfive  commerce,  and  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lehabim,  Lubim,  or  Libyan  pea- 
fants.  An  immenfe  multitude  of  camels,  in  the  early 
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ages,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  navigation  :  and  thus  At>>ffinia.  ] 

we  find  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Ifhmael-  - v— — * 

ites  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jofeph,  from  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninfula.  Thefe  Shep-  Reafon  of 
herds,  however,  though  generally  the  friends  and  allies  Aie  enmity 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  alfo  Cufiiites,  fometimes 
proved  very  bitter  enemies  to  them,  as  is  related  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  country.  The  reafon  of  this  may  Egyptian?, 
be  deduced  from  the  great  oppofition  betwixt  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  The  Egyptians  worftiipped 
black  cattle,  which  the  Shepherds  killed  and  ufed  as 
food  ;  the  latter  worftiipped  the  heavenly  bodies,  while 
the  Egyptians  were  the  groffeft  idolaters,  and  worftiip¬ 
ped  idols  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  imagined.  Hence 
a  mere  difference  in  religion  might  occafion  many 
bloody  quarrels  ;  though,  if  the  above  account  can  be 
depended  upon  as  authentic,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  the  mutual  connexion  of  intcrefts  ftiould  have  ce¬ 
mented  their  friendihip,  whatever  difference  there  might 
happen  to  be  in  opinions  of  any  kind. 

Befides  the  Cuftiites  and  Shepherds,  however,  we  Origin  of 
muft  now  feek  for  the  origin  of  thofe  different  nations  tiie  differ* 
which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Mr  Bruce  allows  ent  ] 

that  there  are  various  nations  inhabiting  this  country,  tbns.™" 
who  are  fairer  than  either  the  Cufhites  or  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  and  which,  though  they  have  each  a  particular 
name,  are  all  known  by  the  general  title  of  Habejk  ; 
which  may  be  tranftated  by  the  Latin  word  convener, 
fignifying  a  number  of  diltinCt  people  meeting  acciden¬ 
tally  in  one  place  \  and  which  our  author  maintains 
againft  Scaliger,  Ludolf,  and  a  number  of  others,  to  be 
a  very  juft  tranfiation,  and  quite  confonant  to  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  country. 

The  moft  authentic  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country,  Fiift  fettle- 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  the  chronicle  of  Axuni  ;  rcent  of 
the  character  of  which,  among  the  modern  Abyftinians, 
ftands  next  to  the  facred  writings  themfelves  5  and  t^theA- 
confequently  muft  be  efteemed  the  higheft  Abyftinian  byffinian 
authority  we  have  on  the  fubjeCt.  According  to  this  hiftory. 
book,  there  was  an  interval  of  5500  years  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  * 

1808  years  before  which  laft  event  the  empire  of  A- 
byftinia  or  Ethiopia  received  its  firft  inhabitants. 

Two  hundred  years  after  its  fettiement,  it  was  fo  de- The  coun- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood  that  it  received  the  name  of  Cure™ y  la*d 
Midra,  or  a  country  laid  wafte  \  “  or  (fays  our  author)  a 

as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  land  which  the  waters  or  C  l°  * 
floods  had  fpoiledfl  (Ifaiah  xviii.  2.).  The  peopling 
of  the  country  was  finiftied  about  1400  years  before 
Chrift,  by  the  fettiement  of  a  great  number  of  people, 
fpeaking  different  languages,  who  fat  down  peaceably 
in  the  high  lands  of  Tigre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shepherds,  with  whom  they  were  in  friendfhip. 

Thefe  people,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  Pa- 
leftine  \  and  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  the  whole 
of  the  relation  to  be  true,  as  the  time  coincides  with 
the  expulfion  of  the  Canaanitifh  nations  by  jofhua, 
which  happened  about  1490  B.  C.  ten  years  before 
which  there  had  been,  according  to  Paufanias,  a  flood 
in  Ethiopia  which  occafioned  prodigious  devaluation. 

Ethiopia,  he  thinks,  would  afford  the  moft  ready  afy- 
lum  for  the  fugitive  Canaanites,  as  they  muft  have 
long  had  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  that  country  } 
and  he  fupports  the  opinion  like  wife  from  what  Proco¬ 
pius  mentions  of  two  pillars  extant  in  his  time,  on  the 

coaft 
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Abyflinia.  coaft  0f  Mauritania,  with  the  following  mfcription.  in 

- v - '  the  Phoenician  language  :  “  We  are  Canaamtes,  flying 

from  the  face  of  Joftrna  the  fon  of  Nun,  the  robber.. 

The  authenticity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  however,  is 
much  difputed,  and  therefore  it  cannot  go  a  great 
way  in  eftablilhing  any  hiftorical  point.  The  firft  and 
mod  confiderable  of  the  colonies  above  mentioned 
fettled  in  the  province  of  Amhara  ;  the  fecond  in  Da- 
nmt  one  of  the  fouthern  provinces  ;  the  third  in  an¬ 
other  province  called  Lqfla,  or  Tcheratz-Agow,  from 
Teller  a  their  principal  habitation  j  and  a  fourth  in  the 

territory  of  Galat.  .  . 

Oar  author  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  Ethiopians  in 
ancient  times  were  not  only  the  mod  learned  people 
in  the  world,  but  that  they  fpoke  the  original  Ian- 
craage,  and  were  the  inventors  of  writing.  In  what 
manner  they  came  to  degenerate  from  this  character, 
and  into  their  prefent  date  of  barbarity,  cannot  be 
known  *,  this  being  a  phenomenon  equally  unaccount - 
Ethiopia  abie  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  Egyptians.  Accord- 
conquered  j  to  fome  authors,  the  Ethiopians  were  conquered 

by  Motes.  b  ®Mofes  .  0f  which  tranfaftion  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  Before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  the 
Ethiopians  poffeffed  the  country  of  Thebais  in  Egypt  : 
but  not  content  with  this,  they  made  an  irruption 
into  Lower  Egypt,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Mem¬ 
phis  ;  where,  having  defeated  the  Egyptians,  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  total  deiWhon.  I  he 
Egyptians,  by  the  advice  of  their  oracles,  put  Mofes  at 
the  head  of  their  forces  j  who  immediately  prepared  for 
invading  the  enemy’s  country.  The  Ethiopians  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  but  Mofes  chofe  rather  to  pafs  through  fome  of 
the  interior  countries,  though  greatly  infeded  with  fer- 
pents,  and  where  confequently  his  march  mud  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much  danger.  To  preferve  his  men,  he 
condrufted  a  number  of  chcds  or  panniers  of  the 
Egyptian  reed  papyrus,  which  he  filled  with  the  birds 
named  Ibis ,  celebrated  for  their  antipathy  to  ferpents. 
As  fooa  as  he  approached  the  traa  abounding  with 
thefe  reptiles,  a  fufficient  number  of  the  birds  were 
let  out,  who  prefcntly  cleared  the  way  for  the  army 
by  ded’roying  the  ferpents.  Thus  the  Ethiopians 
were  furprifed  in  their  own  country,  where  they  had 
dreaded  no  invafion  *,  their  forces,  being  defeated  in 
the  field,  were  at  lad  (hut  up  in  the  capital  Meroe,  a 
city  almoft  impregnable,  by  being  furrounded  with 
three  rivers,  the  Nile,  Adapus,  and  Adaboras.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  however,  having 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  Mofes  from  the  walls,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the.  city,,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  fwear  to  marry  her.  With  this  re- 
quifition  the  Jewifh  legiflator  complied  ;  but  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  great  feverity,  plundering  the 
city,  and  putting  many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  death. 
After  this  he  ravaged  the  whole  country,  difmantling 
all  the  places  of  drength  *,  and  having  thus  rendered  the 
Ethiopians  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing  again.ft 
other  nations  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Egypt,  after  an  abfence-of  ten  years. 

From  the  time  of  Mofes  to  that  of  Solomon,  there 
is  a  chafm  in  the  Ethiopic  hidory.  After  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  furniihed  with  fome  kind  of  regular  ac¬ 
counts.  The  hidory  commences  with  the  queen  of 
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Sheba,  who  came  to  viiit  the  Jewifh  monarch,  and  Abrflirmo 
whom  the  Abyflinians  fuppofe  to  have  been  fovereign 
of  Ethiopia  Propria  ;  but  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  queen  of 
fhe  was  only  fovereign  of  that  territory  on  the  eadern  Sheba, 
coad  of  Africa  named  Saba,  which  lie  fays  ought  to 
be  her  title  indead  of  Sheba.  In  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  likewife  urges,  that  it  was  cudomary  for  the 
Sabeans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  African  didrift  named 
Saba,  to  be  governed  by  women  whereas  thofe  who 
inhabited  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and 
who  were  named  Saber  an  Arabs  or  Homer  it  es,  were  not 
only  governed  by  kings,  but  would  not  allow  then 
fovereigns  to  go  abroad  anywhere  under  pain  of  being 
doned  to  death.  The  Abyflinians,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  claimed  her  for  their  fovereign ;  and  he  informs 
us,  that  having  receive  d  an  account  from  Tatnerin,  an  E- 
thiopian  merchant,  of  the  furprifing  wifdom  and  wealth 
of  Solomon,  die  undertook  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  to  afeertain  tbs  truth  of  the  repoit..  In. 
this  die  was  attended  by  a  great  many  of  her  nobility, 
carrying  along  with  her  alfo  magnificent  prefents  for 
the  monarch  die  intended  to  vifit.  Accordiitg.  to  the 
Abydinian  hidorians,  die  was  a  Pagan  at  the  time  this 
journey  was  undertaken  ;  but  being  druck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  fight  of  Solomon’s  grandeur,  and  the 
wifdom  he  difplayed,  die  became  a  convert  to  the  true 
religion.  Another  part  of  her  hidory,  by.no  means 
inconfident  with  the  character  of  Solomon,  is,,  that  die 
returned  in  a  date  of  pregnancy  ;  and  within  a  year 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  David  by  Solomon  }  but 
by  his  mother  Menileh,  Mcne/ech ,  or  Mene! check;  that  is, 
another feif.  When  he  grew  up  he  was  fent  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  court  of  his  father  Solomon  \  where  having 
daid  fome  time,  he  was  accompanied  home  by  many 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  other  Ifraelites  of  diftin&ion, 
particularly  Azariah  the  fon  of  Zadoc  the^  high-pried. 

By  thefe  the  Jewidi  religion  was  edablidied  in  Abylfinia, 
where  it  continued  till  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity. 

The  princefs  we  fpeak  of  is  named  Alaeeda,  Ba/kes ,  or 
Bulkis,  by  the  Abyflinians.  By  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
Ethiopic  verfion  of  the  Scripture,  die  is  flyled  Thc^ueen 
of  the  South ,  and  is  faid  to  have  come  from  the  uttermod 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  habitable  world. .  Hence 
the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  have  inferred, 
that  the  princefs  flyled  Ihe^uecn  of  Sheba  in.  Scripture 
was  really  fovereign  of  Ethiopia.  il  Ethiopia  (fay 
they)  is  more  to  the  fouth  of  Judaea  than  the  territory 
or  kingdom  of  Saba  in  Arabia  Felix  5  confequently 
has  a  better  claim  than  that  country  for  the  dominions 
of  the  princefs  whom  our  Saviour  calls  The  ^ueen  of 
the  South.  Ethiopia  is  flyled  the  remote/!  part  of  the  7/«r- 
bitab/e  world  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  ;  and  therefore 
better  agrees  with  what  our  Saviour  has  faid  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  that  die  came  from  ‘  the  uttermod 
parts  of  the  earth,’  than  Arabia.  Nor  can  it  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  fufficient  reply  to  this  argument,  that  Arabia 
Felix  was  the  uttermod  part  of  the  earth  in  refpedt  to 
judrea,  fihee  it  was  bounded  by  the  Red  fea  :  for  that 
not  only  Egypt,  but  even  Ethiopia,  regions  beyond 
that  fea,  were  known  .to  and  had  a  communication 
with  the  Jews,  both  before  and  in  our  Saviour’s  time, 
is  indifputably  clear.  Ladly,  From  what  has  been 
fuggeded,  it  appears  no  improbable  conjeClure,  that 
Judaifiu  was  not  only  known,  at  lead  in  a  part  of 

Ethiopia, 
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.Abjffinia..  Ethiopia,  but  nearly  related  to  the  eftablilhed  religion 
k  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  apoftolic  age,  if  not 
much  earlier.  After  all,  thefe  two  opinions,  fo  con- 
trary  in  appearance,  may  be  made  confiftcnt  without 
b great  difficulty  5  fince  it  is  agreed,  that  Arabia  and 
.Ethiopia  have  anciently  borne  the  fame  name,  been 
included  during  certain  intervals  in  one  empire,  and 
governed  by  one  prince.  Part  of  the  Arabs  and 
Ethiopians  had  the  fame  origin,  arid  very  confider- 
able  numbers  of  the  Abafeni  tranfported  themfelves 
from  Arabia  Felix  into  Ethiopia  ;  a  circumftance 
which  fufficiently  proves  the  intercourfe  that  formerly 
fubfifted  between  the  Cuffiites  or  Ethiopians  of  Afia 
and  Africa. 

The  Abyffinian  hiftorians  farther  inform  us,  that  the 
young  prince  Menilek  was  anointed  and  crowned  king 
in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  before  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  ;  that  Azariah  was  conftituted  high-prieft  ; 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  tranfcript  of  the 
law  ;  and  though  this  book  is  now  loft,  having  been 
burnt  along  with  the  church  of  Axum,  the  office  is  ftill 
continued  in  the  line  of  Azariah,  whofe  fuceeffors  are 
flyled  Nebrits ,  high  priejls,  or  keepers  of  the  church,  in 
that  city  ;  both  church  and  ftate  being  modelled  ex- 
aftly  after  that  of  Jerufalem.  Makeda  continued  to 
enjoy  the  fovereignty  for  40  years  ;  and  the  laft  a&  of 
her  reign  was  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne. 
By  this  add  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Solomon  for  ever  ;  it  was  alfo  determined, 
that  after  her  no  woman  ffiould  be  entitled  to  wear  the 
crown  or  a£d  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  but  that 
the  fovereignty  ffiould  defcend  to  the  moft  diftant  heirs 
male,  rather  than  to  the  females,  however  near  ;  which 
two  articles  were  to  be  confidered  as  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire,  not  to  be  aboliffied.  Laftly,  That  the 
male  heirs  of  the  royal  family  ffiould  always  be  fent 
prifoners  to  a  high  mountain,  where  they  were  to  be 
confined  till  they  ffiould  be  called  to  the  throne,  or  as 
long  as  they  lived.  This  cuftom,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
was  peculiar  to  Abyffinia ;  the  neighbouring  Shepherds 
being  accuftomed  to  have  women  for  their  fovereigns, 
which  prevailed  in  the  laft  century,  and  perhaps  does  fo 
at  prefent. 

Makeda  having  eftabliffied  thefe  laws  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  be  revocable,  died  in  the  year  986  B.  C. 
The  tranfa&ions  of  her  fon  Menilek  after  his  acceffion 
are  not  pointed  out,  farther  than  that  he  removed  his 
capital  to  Tigre.  His  reign  can  by  no  means  be  ac¬ 
counted  profperous  ;  fince  in  his  time  the  empire  was 
invaded  by  Shifhak  or  Sefak  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  under  Rehoboam. 
Ethiopia  The  like  fate  attended  a  rich  temple  which  had  been 
conquered  built  at  Saba  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  and 
by  Shifhak.  which  might  very  probably  occafion  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  feat  to  Tigre,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
indeed  pretty  plain  from  Scripture,  that  Ethiopia,  or 
great  part  of  it,  was  fubjeft  to  this  monarch  ;  as  the 
Ethiopians  or  Cufhites,  mentioned  in  his  army  which 
invaded  Judea,  are  joined  with  the  Lubim  or  Liby¬ 
ans,  and  muft  therefore  be  accounted  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  Proper.  This  is  indeed  no  fmall  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  agrees 
with  Jofephus  in  fuppofing  Shifhak  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  Sefoftris  of  profane  hiftorians.  Thus  far 
we  are  certain,  that  in  the  palfage  of  Scripture  juft 
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now  alluded  to,  the  facred  hiftorian  indire&ly  aferibes  Abyffims 
the  fovereignty  of  Ethiopia  to  Shifhak  5  and  we  do  r  " 
not  find  it  anywhere  hinted  that  another  Egyptian 
monarch  was  poffeffed  of  this  fovereignty.  Herodotus 
alfo  plainly  tells  us,  that  Sefoftris  was  mafter  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  that  no  other  Egyptian  but  himfelf  ever 
poffeffed  that  empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Shifhak,  we  know  no  parti-  Revolutici 
culars  concerning  the  Ethiopians  ;  but  after  his  death,  after  the 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  they  defended  ftme 
Egypt  againft  the  Libyans,  who  had  taken  an  oppor- shilhak* 
tunity  of  invading  the  country  during  the  civil  war 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror. 

In  about  ten  years  afterwards,  however,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  they  became  aggreffors  \  drowned  the 
fucceffor  of  Shifhak  in  the  Nile,  and  feized  on  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  at  which  time  Libya  alfo  fell  into  their 
hands.  In  the  time  of  Afa  king  of  Judah,  we  find  the 
combined  hoft  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Lubim  or  Li¬ 
byans,  making  an  attack  on  the  territories  of  that 
prince,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  million.  This  Defeat  cf 
may  be  reckoned  a  confiderable  confirmation  of  theZerahby 
piece  of  hiftory  juft  mentioned;  as  it  is  not  eafy  toAfakin& 
conceive  how  the  two  fhould  combine  in  fuch  a  man-°f  Judab# 
ner,  unlefs  Zerah  was  mafter  of  both.  The  total  over¬ 
throw  which  the  allied  army  received  from  Afa,  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
volting  ;  who  being  fuftained  by  an  army  of  20,000 
auxiliaries  from  Phoenicia  and  Paleftine,  obliged  Mem- 
non,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Amenophis,  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Memphis.  Soon  after  this  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Egypt  altogether,  and  to  retire  into  Ethiopia  ; 
but  in  about  13  years  he  returned  with  his  fon  Ra- 
mafles  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  obliged  the 
Canaanitiffi  forces  to  retire  out  of  Lower  Egypt  ;  a 
tranfa&ion  denominated  by  the  Egyptian  writers  the 
fecond  expu/Jion  of  the  Shepherds. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian  0fMenes 
princes  Menes,  Memnon,  and  Amenophis,  were  the  and  his  fuc. 
fame  perfon  ;  and  that  by  him  Memphis  was  eitherceffors. 
originally  built  or  firft  fortified,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  from  entering  Ethiopia.  He  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Zerah,  and  to  have 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  about  90  years  after  the 
deceafe  of  Solomon.  Thus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  chronology,  the  moft  remarkable  tranfac- 
tions  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  lower  by  ages  than 
by  the  ufually  received  computations.  According  to 
this,  the  Argonautic  expedition  happened  in  the  time 
of  Amenophis  ;  though  fome  Greek  writers  inform  us, 
that  the  fame  prince  aflifted  Priam  king  of  Troy  with 
a  body  of  forces.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ramaffes,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  who  built  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis.  The  next  was  Moeris  *, 
who  adorned  Memphis,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  about  two  generations  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Cheops,  Caphrenus,  and  Mycerinus,  fuccecded  in  order 
to  Moeris  ;  the  laft  being  fucceeded  by  his  fiftcr  Ni- 
tocris.  .  In  the  reign  of  Afychis  her  fucceffor,  both 
Ethiopia  and  Affyria  revolted  from  Egypt  ;  which, 
being  now  divided  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  was 
quickly  fubdued  by  Sabacon  or  So,  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  Phis  monarch,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  allied  himfelf  with  Hoffiea  king 
of  Ifrael ;  by  which  means  the  latter  wa3  induced  to 
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and  in  confequcnce  of  this,  whole  of  his  anfuer  was  fo  contemptuous  and  difguft-  .Atyffiwa. 
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revolt  from  the  Affyrians  . 

an  end  was  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Ilrael  by  ohalnia- 
nefer  king  of  Affyria,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  era  of 
Nabonaffar,  and  720th  before  the  commencement  o* 
the  Chridian  era.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  mo¬ 
narch  voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  of  Egypt  after  he 
had  enjoyed  it  50  years  ;  but  Africans  relates,  that 
after  r  reign  of  eight  years,  he  died  in  Egypt,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah  king  of- Judah-  His  fucccflbr 
Set  lion,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Seveebus  of  Manetho,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Pelufium  with  a  powerful  army  againft  Sen¬ 
nacherib  king  of  Affyria*,  when  the  bowflrings  of  the 
Affyrians  were  gnawed  in  pieces  by  a  great  number,  of 
rats  and  mice,  and  thus  they  were  eafily  defeated  with 
great  daughter  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  flatue  of  Sethon  which  he  faw  in 
Egypt  had  a  rnoufe  in  its  hand.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
however,  explains  the  whole  in  an  allegorical  manner. 
As  the  moufe  among  the  Egyptians  was  a  fymbol  of 
deftru&ion,  he  conje&ures,  that  the  Affyrians  were  on 
this  oceafion  overthrown  with  great  daughter ;  and 
that  Sethon,  in  conjunaion  with  Tcrhakah,  either  king 
of  the  Arabian  Cudiites,  or  a  relation  of  Sethon,  and 
his  viceroy  in  Ethiopia  Proper,  furprifed  and  defeated 
Sennacherib  betwixt  Libnah  and  Pelufium,.  making 
as  great  daughter  among  his  troops  as  if  their  ftiield- 
ftraps  and  bowftrings  had  been  deftroyed  by  mice. 

In  the  78th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ethiopia  was  fubdued  by  Efarhaddon  king  of 
Affyria*,  who  held  it  three  years,  committing  enor¬ 
mous  cruelties  both  in  that  country  and  in  Egypt. 
After  his  death  the  Ethiopians  (hook  off  the  yoke,  and 
maintained  their  independency  till  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  firft  king  of  Per  da  ;  who,  according  to 
the  Greek  hiftorian  Xenophon,  feems  to  have  alfo,been 
fovereign  of  Ethiopia.  After  his  death  they  revolted, 
and  his  fon  Cambyfes  unluccefsfully  attempted  to  re¬ 
duce  them,  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  before  lie  un- 
detook  this  expedition,  he  fent  fome  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobii  or  long- 
Jived  Ethiopians,  under  pretence  of  foliciting  his  friend- 
fhip,  but  in  reality  to  obferve  the  (Irength  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  this  the  Ethiopian  prince  was  aware,  and  told 
the  ambaffadors  that  he  knew  their  defign,  reproached 
Cambyfes  with  his  injuftice  and  ambition,  and  gave 
them  his  bow  *,  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Perdans  might  think  of  invading  Ethiopia  when  they 
could  eadly  bend  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  their 
matter  ought  to  thank  the  gods  who  had  never  in- 
fpired  the  Ethiopians  with  a  defire  of  extending  their 
territories  by  conqueft.  Cambyfes  had  fent  by  the 
ambaffadors  a  rich  purple  robe,  gold  bracelets,  a  box 
of  precious  ointment,  a  veffel  full  of  palm  wine,  and 
other  things,  which  he  imagined  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Ethiopian  monarch.  But  all  thefe,  excepting 
the  wine,  were  defpifed.  This,  he  owned,  was  fuperior 
to  any  liquor  produced  in  Ethiopia;  and  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  intimate,  that  the  Perfians,  (hort-livcd  as 
they  were,  owed  mod:  of  their  days  to  the  ufe  of  this 
excellent  liquor.  Being  informed  by  the  ambaffadors 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  food  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Perfians  was  bread,  he  faid  that  it  was  no  wonder 
to  find  people  who  lived  on  dung  unable  to  attain  the 
longevity  of  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians.  In  (hort,  the 


jng,  that  Cambyfes  was  filled  with  the.greateft  indig- ' 
nation  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which,  he  inftantly  began 
his  march  without  taking  time  to  make  the  neceffary 
preparations,  or  even  to  procure  provifions  of  any  kind 
for  his  army.  Thus  a  famine  enfued  among  them  ; 
which  at  laft  became  fo  grievous,  that  the  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  eat  one  another:  and  Cambyfes  himfelf, 
finding  his  life  in  great  danger,  was  obliged  to  give 
orders  for  marching  back  again  ;  which  was  not  ac- 
com  pi  idled  without  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men. 

Another  army  which  he  fent  on  an  expedition  againft 
Ammonia,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  perifhed  entirely  in  the  deferts,  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  vaft  clouds  of  fand  frequently 
raifed  there  by  the  wind. 

At  this  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cambyfes  would  Ethiopia  at 
have  aceomplidied  his  purpofe  even  if  he  had  found  it  tins  time  a 
practicable  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Ethiopia.  ThisP0W*ful 
empire  had  but  a  (hort  time  before  received  a  very  eiT1Pire* 
confiderable  acceftion  of  (Irength  by  the  dsfertion  of 
240,000  Egyptians  who  had  been  poded  by  Pfamme- 
nitus  in  different  places  on  the  frontiers.  Thefe  not 
having  been  relieved  for  three  years,  had  gone  over  at 
once  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  placed  them  in 
a  country  difaffetted  to  him  *,  ordering  them  to  expel 
the  inhabitants,  and  take  poffeftion  of  their  lands.  Not- Ethiopia 
withdanding  this,  however,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hints, fuppofed  by 
that  Cambyfes  conquered  Ethiopia,  about  the  223/VrNcwton  l 


224th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar ;  but  his  opinion^ 
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in  this  refpeCl  does  not  appear  to  be  well  iounded.C0nquereci 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Perfian  monarch,  not-  by  Camby^ 
withdanding  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in  the  expe-fes- 
dition  above  mentioned,  did  really  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
tter  of  fome  of  the  Ethiopic  provinces  which  bordered 
on  Egypt  ;  and  that  thefe,  together  with  the  Troglo¬ 
dytes,  fent  him  an  annual  prefent  of  two  choenixes.  of 
unrefined  gold,  200  bundles  of  ebony,  five  Ethiopian 
boys,  and  20  elephants  teeth  of  the  largcft  fize  :  but 
it  appears  improbable  to  the  laft  degree,  that  even 
though  Cambyfes  had  employed  the  whole  of  his  reign 
in  the  attempt,  he  could  have  conquered  the  vaft  re^ 
gions  of  Ethiopia  Proper,  Sennaar,  and  Abaftia,  which 
were  all  included  in  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients. 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  we  find  his  army,  Ethiopians 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  partly  compofed  of  Ethi- 
opians,  of  whom  Herodotus  mentions  two  diftind  races  ^ 
of  people.  One  of  thefe  inhabited  the  Afiatic.  coaft, 
and  differed  from  the  Indians  only  in  their  hair  and 
language.  Their  arms  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
India ;  they  wore  helmets  made  of  the  (kins  of  horfes, 
the  ears  and  manes  of  which  ferved  them  for  tufts  and 
plumes  of  feathers;  their  (hields  being  made  of  the 
(kins  of  cranes.  The  hair  of  the  Afiatic  Ethiopians 
was  long,  but  that  of  the  weftern  tribes  was.frizzled. 

The  latter  were  alfo  differently  armed,  having  darts 
lighted  at  one  end  and  covered  with  leather..  We  are 
n@t  informed  particularly  from  what  nations  thefe 
troops  were  brought,  nor  whether  they  were  natural 
fubje&s  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  or  only  auxiliaries:  of 
confequcnce  we  can  conclude  nothing  certain  concern¬ 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  at  this  time 
over  Ethiopia,  further  than  that  they  might  poffefs 
fome  of  the  provinces  next  to  Egypt;  while  the  mam 
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,■  ^  mia‘,  bo(]y  tbe  eiT»pire  being  in  a  (late  of  independence, 
and  unconnected  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times. 

Though  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  delire  to  know 
the  fources  of  the  Nile,  he  did  not  iuffer  himfelf  to  be 
diverted  by  this  curiofity  from  purfuing  his  grand  ex- 
fon^iered  pedition  into  Pcrfia-  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  however, 
by^tofemy  aPPears  to  have  carried  this  curioftty  to  fuch  an  extre- 
Euergetes.  pity  as  to  invade  Ethiopia  for  no  other  purpofe.  It 
is  furprifing  that  the  particulars  of  this  expedition  are 
not  recorded  by  any  hiftorian,  as  it  appears  by  an  in¬ 
scription  that  he  penetrated  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  conquered  the  moft  powerful  nations  in  it. 

Of  this  we  have  the  following  account,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  the  beft  hiftorians  to  be  authentic.  It  was 
copied  on  the  fpot  (being  the  weftern  entrance  to  A- 
*dule,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ethiopia)  by  Cofmas  Egypti- 
us,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Cofmas  Indicopleuftes,  in  the 
'time  of  the  emperor  Juftin  I.  by  order  of  Elelhaan 
king  of  the  Axumites,  and  of  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  the  perfon  who  copied  it.  “  Here 
(fays  he),  facing  the  road  to  Axuma,  flood  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  confifting  of  a  fquare  bafe,  a  fmall  thin 
column  at  each  angle  of  this  bafe,  with  a  larger 
wreathed  one  in  the  middle,  a  feat  or  throne  upon 
thefe,  a  back  and  two  lides.  Behind  this  chair  there 
was  a  large  ftone  three  cubits  high,  which  had  fuftain- 
ed  eonftderable  injury  from  time.  This  ftone  and 
chair  •  contained  an  infeription  to  the  following  pur¬ 
pofe  :  4  Ptolemy  Euergetes  penetrated  to  the  fartheft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  He  fubdued  Gaza,  Agame,  Signe, 

Ava,  Tiamo  or  Tziamo,  Gambela,  Zingabene,  An- 
gabe,  Tiama,  Athagaos,  Calaa,  Semene,  Lafine,  Zaa, 

Gabala,  Atalino,  Bcga,  the  Tangaitae,  Anine,  Metine, 

Sefea,  Raufo,  Solate,  the  territory  of  Raufo,  and  fevc- 
ral  other  kingdoms.  Among  the  nations  lie  reduced, 
were  fome  inhabiting  mountains  always  covered  with 
a  deep  fnow  ;  and  others  feated  upon  the  ridges  of  hills, 
from  whence  iffued  boiling  fleams,  and  craggy  preci¬ 
pices,  which  therefore  feemed  inacceftible.  Having 
finally,  after  all  thefe  conquefts,  affembled  his  whole 
army  at  Adule,  he  facrifieed  to  Mars,  Neptune,  and 
Jupiter  5  for  his  great  fuccefs,  he  dedicated  this  chair 
or  throne  to  Mars.” 

Conqueft  ,  From  the  time  of  this  conqueror  to  that  of  the  em- 
of  Ethiopia  peror  Auguftus,  we  meet  with  nothing  of  any  confe- 
mans.e  R°*  ftuence  gating  to  Ethiopia  Proper.  The  Roman 
forces  having  about  this  time  been  drawn  out  of  E- 
gypt,  in  order  to  invade  Arabia,  Candace  queen  of  E- 
thiopia,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  ifland  or  peninfula  of 
Meroe,  took  the  opportunity  of  their  abfence  to  make 
an  irruption,  with  a  numerous  army,  into  the  province 
of  Thebais.  As  there  was  at  that  time  no  force  to 
oppofe  her,  fhe  met  for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
but  hearing  at  laft  that  Petronius,  governor  of  Egypt, 
was  in  full  march  to  attack  her,  {he  retired  into  her 
own  dominions.  Petronius  purfued  her  as  far  as 
Pfelcha,  where  with  10,000  men  he  gained  an  eafy 
victory  over  30,000  undifeiplined  Ethiopian  favages, 
armed  only  with  poles,  hatchets,  and  other  clumfy  or  UC±U1C 
infignificant  weapons  of  a  fimilar  nature.  This  vie-  fubjeCt 
tory  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  feveral 
fortreffes  j  however,  as  the  Roman  foldiers  were  ex- 
Qe {lively  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  Pe- 
tfonius,  notwithftanding  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  at 
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laft  to  retire.  Soon  after,  Candace  font  ambafladors  A  by  Sin 
to  Auguftus  himfelf  with  fuch  magnificent  prefents, 
that  the  emperor  is  faid  ,to  have  been  thereby  induced 
to  grant  her  a  peace  on  her  own  terms.  From  this 
time  the  Romans  accounted  themfelves  mailers  of 
Ethiopia.  Auguftus  was  complimented  on  the  great 
glory  he  had  acquired  j  and  that  he  had,  by  reducing 
a  country  till  that  time  unknown  even  to  the  Romans, 
ftmfhed  the  conqueft  of  Africa.  No  material  altera¬ 
tion,  however,  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  Meroe,  in 
confequence  of  this  conqueft,  whether  real  or  pretend¬ 
ed.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  had  been  governed  by 
queens,  who  bore  the  title  of  Candace,  for  feveral  ge¬ 
nerations  before  that  time  j  and  fo  it  continued  to  be 
afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  where  wre  are 
informed  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  fovereign 
of -Ethiopia  was  ftill  named  Candace.  Some  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Candace  mentioned  in  the  ACts 
of  the  Apoftles  was  the  fame  with  her  who  had  been 
conquered  by  Auguftus  5  but  this  feems  by  no  means 
probable,  as  the  interval  of  time  is  by  far  too  long  to 
be  allowed  for  the  reign  of  a  fingle  princefs. 

From  an  anecdote  of  the  debauched  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus  who  was  accuftomed  to  confine  his  favourites, 
by  way  of  diverfion,  with  old  Ethiopian  women,  we 
may  learn  that  fome  intercourfe  took  place  between 
the  two  empires,  and  probably  that  the  Ethiopians 
owned  fome  kind  of  fubje&ion  to  the  Romans.  The 
Blemmyes,  gang  of  monftrous  banditti,  who  inhabit-  Account  cf 
ed  the  frontiers  of  Thebais,  were  vanquifhed  by  the  em-  the  Blem- 
peror  Probus  :  but,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  ccn-m>'es* 
tury,  we  find  them  again  become  fo  powerful,  that  in 
conjunction  with  another  nation  called  Nobatce,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  Upper  Egypt, 
they  committed  fuch  depredations  in  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  that  Dioclefian  was  obliged  to  affign  lands  to 
the  latter,  and  to  pay  both  of  them  a  eonftderable  fum 
annually,  to  defift  from  their  former  practices.  Thefe 
expedients  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  *,  the  favages 
continued  their  depredations  till  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  .Tuftinian,  who  treated  them  with  more  feverity, 
and  obliged  them  to  remain  at  peace.  We  are  told  by 
Procopius,  that  before  the  time  of  Diocleftan,  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories  extended  fo  far  into  Ethiopia,  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  23  days  journey  from  the  capital, 
fo  that  probably  the  whole  empire  had  been  in  a  ftate 
of  dependence  on  them. 

From  the  time  of  this  emperor  to  that  of  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Ethiopians.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  feven  years  are  counted  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  to  that  of  Abreha  and  Atzbeha,  or  from  A- 
bra  and  Afba,  who  enjoyed  the  kingdom  when  the 
gofpel  was  preached  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumentius.  This £thiopians 
man  was  a  kinfman  and  companion  of  a  philofopher  converted 
named  Meropius,  a  native  of  Tyre  j  "who  having  tra-t°  Chrifti- 
velled  all  over  India,  died  on  an  ifland  of  the  Red  fea.  anit?  b? 
After  his  death  Frumentius,  with  another  named  AE,-t^m€n’ 
defius,  who  had  alfo  been  his  companion,  were  brought 
before  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  w  hom  that  ifland  was 
fubjeCt.  He  took  them  into  his  fervice  ;  making  the 
one  his  treafurer  and  the  other  his  butler.  On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  the  queen  conceived  fuch  a  favour 
for  them,  that  fhe  refufed  to  allow  them  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom  5  but  committed  the  management  of 
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Abyflmia.  her  affairs  entirely  to  Frumentius,  who  made  ufe  of 

- '  his  influence  to  diffufe  the  Chriftian  religion  through- 

out  the  country,  and  at  laft  was  appointed  bi (hop  of 
Axuma.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  court  and  prin¬ 
cipal  people,  if  not  the  nation  in  general,  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  which  continued  to  prevail  till  the  year  521, 
when  they  were  again  converted  by  their  king  Adad 

or  Aidog.  .  . 

The  two  princes  Abra  and  Afba,  who  reigned  joint¬ 
ly  in  Ethiopia  in  the  time  of  Frumentius,  lived  in  fuch 
harmony  together,  that  their  friendftiip  became  almoft 
proverbial.  After  being  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
they  adhered  ftri&iy  to  the  orthodox  dodrine,  refufmg 
to  admit  an  Arian  biftiop  into  their  country. .  In  the 
’  time  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  however,  this  hereby 
was  introduced,  and  greatly  favoured  by  that  monarch  ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  depofe  Frumentius  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refufal  to  embrace  it. 

Account  of  The  reign  of  thefe  princes  is  remarkable  for  an  ex- 
'  pedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  called  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  writers  the  war  of  the  elephant,  and  which  was 
.undertaken  on  the  following  occafion :  The  temple  of 
Mecca,  fituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  had  been  held  in  the  great  eft  veneration  for 
near  1400  years*  probably  from  the  notion  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Adam 
pitched  his  tent  on  that  fpot.  Here  alfo  was  a  black 
ftone  fuppofed  to  poffefs  extraordinary  fan&ity,  as  be¬ 
ing  that  on  which  Jacob  laid  his  head  when  he  had 
the  vifion  of  angels.  The  moll  probable  account  of 
the  real  origin  of  this  temple,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
is,  that  it  was  built  by  Sefoftris,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  worfhipped  there  under  the  name  of  Oliris. 

On  account  of  the  veneration  in  which  this  tower 
and  idol  were  held  by  the  Arabians,  Mr  Bruce  fup- 
pofes  that  the  thought  was  firft  fuggefted  of  making 
it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Afri¬ 
ca  3  but  Abra,  in  order  to  divert  it  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  built  a  very  large  temple  near  the  Indian  ocean 
in  the  country  of  the  Homerites  3  and,  to  encourage 
the  refort  of  people  to  this  new  temple,  he  beftowed 
upon  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  former  which  ftood  in 
the  city  of  Mecca.  The  tribe  of  Arabians  named 
Koreijh ,  in  whofe  country  Mecca  ftood,  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  having  their  temple 
deferted,  entered  the  new  one  in  the  night,  burned  all 
that  could  be  confumed,  and  befmeared  the  remains 
with  human  excrements.  Abra,  provoked  at  this  fa- 
crilege,  affembled  a  confiderable  army,  with  which  he 
invefted  Mecca,  himfelf. appearing  on  a  white  elephant, 
from  whence  the  war  took  its  name  already  mentioned. 
Miraculous  The  termination  of  the  war,  according  to  the  Arabian 
eftrudion  hiftorians,  was  miraculous.  A  vaft  number  of  birds 

f.thc  E"  named  Ababil  came  from  the  fea,  having  faces  like 
hiopian  ar-,.  _ _ 11  oUu 
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lions  3  each  carrying  in  its  claws  -a  fmall  ftone  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  which  they  let  fall  upon  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  army  in  fuch  numbers,  that  every  one  of  them 
wasdeftroyed.  At  this  time  it  is  faid  th  at  the  fmall  - 
pox  firft  made  its  appearance  3  and  the  more  probable 
account  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Ethiopian  army  is, 
that  they  periftied  by  this  diftemper. 

The  war  of  the  elephant  is  fuppofed  to  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  about  the  year 
360  ;  from  which  time  to  that  of  Elefbaan,  named  al¬ 
fo  Caleb ,  and  probably  the  fame  with  the  Adad  or  A- 
Vo;l.  I.  Part  I. 
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dag  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  nothing  re-  Ahylfinift 
markable  in  the  Ethiopic  hiftory.  He  engaged  in  a  l~“’ “ 
war  with  the  Homerites  or  Sabseans  in  Arabia  helix, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  battle,  and  put  an  end  to  their  ( hriftianity 
kingdom  3  after  which  he  embraced  the  Chriftian  reli-  undi*r  Elec¬ 
tion  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  baan. 
with.  In  the  time  of  this  prince  a  violent  perfecution  chriftian? 
of  the  Chriftians  took  place  in  Arabia.  The  Jewifti  perfected 
religion  had  now  fpread  itfelf  far  into  that  peninfula .3 m  Arabia, 
and  in  many  places  the  profeffors  of  it  were  become 
abfolute  mafters  of  the  country,  infomucli  that  feveral 
Jewifh  principalities  had  been  ere£led,  the  foyereigns 
of  which  commenced  a  fevere  perfecution  againft  the 
Chriftians.  Among  the  reft,  one  Pliineas  diflinguifli-  Cruelty  of 
ed  himfelf  by  his  cruelty,  having  prepared  a  great  Phineas  a 
number  of  furnaces  or  pits  filled  with  fire,  into  which 
he  threw  thefe  who  refufed  to  renounce  Chriftianity.  p 
The  Chriftians  applied  for  relief  to  the  emperor  Juftin  3 
but  he  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Perfians,  could  not  interfere  :  however,  in  the  year 
522,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Elefbaan,  who  was  now 
alfo  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  intreating  him 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  On  this  the  emperor  commanded  his  general  A- 
breha,  governor  of  the  Arabian  province  \  emen,  to 
march  to  the  aftiftance  of  Aretas,  fon  to  a  prince  of 
the  fame  name  whom  Phineas  had  burnt  3  while  he 
himfelf  prepared  to  follow  with  a  more  confiderable 
force.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ethiopian  mo- He  is  de- 
narch,  young  Aretas  had  marched  againft  Phineas, feated< 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  In  a  ftiort  time  afterwards 
the  emperor  himfelf  arrived,  and  gave  Phineas  a  fe- 
cond  defeat  3  but  notwitliftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  the  principality  of  Phineas 
or  any  of  the  other  Jewifti  ones,  was  at  this  time  over¬ 
turned,  though  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  at  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  the  Ethiopians  poffeffed  part  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninfula.  According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
the  war  of  the  elephant,  with  the-  miraculous  deftrue- 
tion  of  the  Ethiopian  army,  already  mentioned,  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elefbaan. 

Some  hiftorians  mention,  that  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
•narchs  embraced  the  do&rines  of  Mahomet  foon  after 
the  impoftor  made  his  appearance  3  but  this  feems  not 
to  be  well-founded  3  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Na* 
jafhi  or  Ethiopian  governor  of  Yemen  embraced  Ma- 
hometanifm,  and  that  .he  was  related  to  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  On  this  occafion,  however,  the  Ethiopians  loft 
all  the  footing  they  once  had  in  Arabia  3  the  governors 
being  expelled  by  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflbrs.  They 
fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Red  fea  with  numbers  £thlof>ians 
of  their  fubje&s,  where  they  ere&ed  feveral  fmall  king- driven  out 
doms,  as  Adel,  Wypo,  Hadea,  Mara,  and  others,  of  Arabia, 
which  ftill  continue. 

During  the  conquefts  of  the  caliphs,  the  Jews  were 
for  fome  time  everywhere  driven  out  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  or  oppreffed  to  -  fuch  a  degree  that  they  volun¬ 
tarily  left  them.  Ethiopia  offered  them  an  afylum  ;  Number  of 
and  in  this  country  they  became  fo  powerful,  that  a  Jews  in  E- 
revolution  in  favour  of  Judaifm  feemed  ready  to 
place.  One  family  had  always,  preferved  an  indepen¬ 
dent  fovereignty  on  a  mountain  called  *  Samen,  the 
royal  refidence  being  ‘'on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  3  and 
feveral  other  high  and  rugged  mountains  were  ufed  by 
that  people  as  natural  fortreffes.  Becoming  by  de- 
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grecs  more  and  more  powerful,  Judith  the  daughter 
of  one  of  their  kings  formed  a  defign  of  overturning 
the  Ethiopian  government,  and  Jetting  afide  the  family 
of  Solomon,  who  had  hitherto  continued  to  enjoy  the 
Sovereignty .  T  his  defign  was  facilitated  by  fever al  cir- 
cumftances.  The  empire  had  been  weakened  by  an  un- 
fucccfsful  war,  famine,  and  plague  3  the  throne  was 
poflbffed  by  an  infant  3  and  the  abfurd  cuftom  of  con¬ 
fining  the  whole  royal  family  on  a  rock  named  Dcimo , 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  cutting  them  all  off  at  once 
by  furprifing  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
king  himfelf  efcaped  the  general  cataffrophe,  and  was 
conveyed  by  fome  of  the  nobility  of  Amliara  to  the 
province  of  Xoa  or  Shoa  ;  by  which  means  the  line  of 
Solomon  was  preferved,  and  afterwards  reftored,  though 
not  till  after  a  very  confiderable  interval. 

Judith  having  by  this  mafiacre  eftablifhed  her  own 
power,  affumed  the  imperial  dignity,  though  in  direft 
oppofition  to  an  eftabliflied  and  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire  already  mentioned,  that  no  woman  fliould 
enjoy  the  Sovereign  authority.  The  people,  however, 
feem  to  have  fubmitted  quietly  to  her  government, 
as  fhc  fat  on  the  throne  for  40  years,  and  afterwards 
tranfmitted  the  fovereignty  to  her  poftcrity  3  five  of 
whom  reigned  fucceffively  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  furnifhed  with  any  particulars  concerning  their 
reigns ;  farther  than  that,  during  them,  the  people  were 
greatly  opprcffed.  By  fome  means,  of  which  hifforians 
have  not  given  any  account,  another  revolution  took 
place  ;  and  a  new  fet  of  ufurpers,  related  to  the  family 
of  Judith,  but  not  their  direct  lineal  defeendants,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Thefe  were  Chriftians,  and  go¬ 
verned  with  much  greater  lenity  than  the  Jewifh  fove- 
reigns  had  done  3  butftill,  being  ufurpers,  none  of  their 
tranfa&ions  are  recorded  in  the  Abyffinian  annals,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  Lalibala,  who  was  accounted  a  faint. 
He  lived  in  the  end  of  the  I2th  or  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  and  proved  a  great  prince.  At  that  time 
the  Chriftians  in  Egypt  were  grievoufty  perfecuted  by 
the  Saracens,  who  had  a  particular  abhorrence  at  ma- 
fons,  builders,  and  ftone  cutters  3  looking  upon  them 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  idolatry  by  the  ornaments 
they  put  upon  their  works.  Thefe  were  joyful- 
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afylum  in  his  dominions,  foon  colle&ed  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  They  were  employed  by  him  in  hewing  churches 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  after  the  example  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Troglodytic  habitations  ;  and  many  works  of  this 
kind  remain  in  the  country  to  this  day.  He  under¬ 
took,  however,  a  ftill  more  difficult  and  arduous  talk  3 
Lalibala  no  lefs  than  that  of  lefiening  the  ftream  of  the  Nile, 
undertakes  an(J  thus  ftarving  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  now 
to  diinimfli  jn  t]ie  hanc]s  Qf  his  enemies,  and  who  perfecuted  thofe 
cf  the  Nile,  of- his  religion.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr  Bruce 
of  this  proje£t,  it  appears  that  there  really  is  a  poffibili- 
ty  in  nature  of  accompliffiing  it ;  not  indeed  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  itfelf,  but  by  diverting  that 
01  many  of  its  branches,  which  are  the  means  of  con- 
into  it  the  water  fupplied  by  the  tropical  rains, 
and  bv  which  it  overflows  its  banks  annually.  Wc  arc 
like  wife  allured  by  the  fame  author,  that  Lalibala  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  enterprife  fo  far  as  to  divert  the  courfe 
of  two  large  rivers  from  the  Nile,  and  that  they  have 
ever  fince  flowed  into  the  Indian  ocean.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  a  level  towards  a  lake  named  Zac via, 
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into  which  m’any  rivers,  wliofe  ft  reams  contribute  to  Atyffinia, 
increafe  that  of  the  Nile,  empty  themfelves  3  and  had 
this  been  accomplifhed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lofs 
of  fo  much  water  would  have  been  very  fenfibly  felt  by 
the  Egyptians.  According  to  moft  hifforians,  this 
enterprifing  monarch  was  prevented  by  death  from  put¬ 
ting  his  defign  in  execution  3  though  Mr  Bruce  informs 
us  of  a  written  account  at  Shoa,  in  which  it  was  af- 
ferted,  that  he  was  difluaded  from  it  by  certain  monks, 
who  told  him,  that  by  fending  down  fuch  a  quantity 
of  water  to  the  eaftern  and  dry  parts  of  Africa,  thefe 
countries  would  foon  become  lo  fertile  and  populous 
that  they  would  rival  the  empire  of  Ethiopia,  or  at  leaft 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  it  entirely.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  thefe  works  were  fecn  by  the  Portuguefe  am- 
balfador  in  Ijf22. 

All  this  time  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Solomon  Reftoration 
had  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  fo-0^*1® line  * 
vereignty  of  the  province  of  Xoa  or  Shoa,  without0  0  °monj 
making  any  attempt  to  regain  their  former  dignity  3 
but  they  were  unexpectedly  reftored  without  blood- 
fhed  or  disturbance  by  Naacueto  Laeb  the  grandfon 
of  Lalibala.  This  prince,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and 
pacific  difpofition,  was  perfuaded  by  a  monk  named 
Tec/a  Haimanout ,  much  celebrated  for  his  fan&ity, 
to  refign  the  crown,  to  which,  though  he  received  it 
from  his  father,  lie  could  not  pretend  any  abfolute 
right.  In  confequence  of  the  mediation  of  this  monk, 
therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  Naacueto  fhould  give  up 
the  empire  to  Icon  Amlac  the  lineal  defeendant  of  So¬ 
lomon,  who  then  poflefled  the  fovereignty  of  Shoa.  In 
confequence  of  this  a  portion  of  lands  fhould  be  irre¬ 
vocably  and  irredeemably  afligned  to  him  and  his 
heirs  ;  and  he  fliould  likewife  be  allowed  fome  marks 
of  fovereignty  as  a  teftimony  of  his  former  grandeur. 

In  this  treaty,  however,  the  good  monk  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  own  intereft.  He  had  founded  a  famous  mo- 
riariery  in  Shoa,  and  was  primate  of  the  whole  empire 
under  the  title  of  Abuna .  He  now  infilled  that  one 
third  of  the  kingdom  fhould  be  abfolutcly  ceded  to 
himfelf  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  fupport  of r the  clergy,  convents,  &cc.  throughout 
the  country  3  be  alfo  infilled  that  no  native  Abyfti- 
nian  fliould  ever  enjoy  the  fame  dignity  with  hitiifelf, 
even  though  he  fhould  have  been  chofen  and  ordained 
at  Cairo,  as  was  the  cuflom  with  the  Abyffirtiah  pre¬ 
lates. 

Thefe  extraordinary  terms  were  complied  with,  and  Uncertain- 
Icon  Amlac  raifed  to  the  tlirorie  of  Ethiopia.  He  didUr  °^®n 
not,  however,  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  the  kiftory. 
province  of  Shoa  3  but  continued  at  Tegulat  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  that  province  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime, 
which  continued  15  years  after  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  tranfadtions  of  his 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  of  his  fiicceffors  ;  five 
of  whom  afeended  the  throne  in  as  many  years.  From 
this  quick  fucceffion  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  had  taken  place  among  the  candidates  for  the 
throne  :  but  the  Abyffinian  annals  make  no  mention 
of  this  3  neither  have  we  any  particular  account  of  the 
tranfa&ions  of  the  empire  till  the  time  of  Amda  Sion, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1312.  Fie  was  the  fon  of  We-Rej^n0f 
dem  Araad,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Icon  Amlac,  Amda  Sbi 
and  fucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

Fie  pirofeffed  the  Chriftian  religion  3  but  his  practice 
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Abyffinia.  feems  to  have  been  very  oppofite  to  its  precepts.  lie 
1  began  his  reign  with  living  publicly  with  a  concubine 
of  his  father’s ;  and  quickly  after  committed  inceft  with 
his  two  lifters.  On  this  he  was  firft  exhorted  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  then  excommunicated,  by  Honorius,  a 
monk  greatly  celebrated  for  his  fandlity,  and  who  has 
lince  been  canonized.  The  prince,  enraged  at  this 
indignity,  caufed  the  faint  to  be  feverely  whipped 
through  every  ftreet  of  his  capital.  JFhat  night  the 
town  was  by  fome  unknown  means  fet  on  fire  and  re¬ 
duced  to  allies  :  the  clergy  perfuaded  the  people,  that 
the  blood  of  Honorius  had  turned  to  fire  as  it  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  oecafioned  the  cataftrophe  ; 
The  monks  but  the  king  fufpe£ling  that  the  monks  themfelves  had 
banilhed.  been  the  incendiaries,  banifhed  or  imprifoned  them  all, 
fo  that  their  hopes  of  exciting  an  infurreftion  were  dif- 
appointed  j  and  being  difperfed  into  thofe  provinces 
where  the  inhabitants  were  moftly  Jews  or  Pagans, 
they  were  now  obliged  to  apply  to  what  was  certainly 
more  incumbent  upon  them,  viz.  the  diffufion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel. 

While  the  king  was  bulled  with  the  monks,  one  of 
the  faflors,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  fome  of  his 
commercial  interefts,  was  affaflinated  by  the  Moors  in 
the  province  of  Ifat  5  on  which,  without  making  the 
His  expedi- leaft  complaint  or  expoftulation,  he  aftembled  his 
tion  again  ft  troops,  and  with  / even  horfemen  (a)  fell  upon  the 
Hah0"  neareft  Mahometan  fettlements,  maffacring  all  he  met 
without  exception.  Putting  himfelf  then  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  he  proceeded  in  the  moft  rapid  career  of 
defolation,  laying  wafte  the  whole  country  with  fire 
and  fword,  and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty. 

For  fome  time  the  Moors  were  fo  furprifed,  that 
they  did  not  think  of  making  oppofitien  ;  but  at  laft 
they  took  up  arms,  and  attempted  to  furprife  the  Abyf- 
finian  monarch  in  his  camp,  hearing  that  he  had  fent 
out  moft  of  his  army  in  detachments.  With  this  view 
they  approached  the  camp  in  the  night  time,  expeft- 
camp  in  the  jng  t0  bave  found  the  king  and  his  few  foldiers  im- 
l«uthfuae&  raerf*ed  in  fleeP*  Unexpefledly,  however,  he  had  been 
’joined  by  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army,  whom  he 
drew  up  in  battle  array  to  receive  his  enemies.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  king  behaved  with 
great  valour,  killed  the  Moorilh  general  with  his  own 
hand,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  could  not  find  houles 
ready  built,  to  build  huts  for  themfelves,  and  a  large 
tra6l  of  land  to  be  plowed  and  fown,  as  if  he  meant  to 
ft  ay  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  during  the  rainy  fea- 
fon.  The  Mahometans  now  perceiving  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  totally  exterminated,  willingly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  terms  he  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them  ; 
while  the  monarch  conciliated  the  affe£lions  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  dividing  among  them  the  vaft  plunder  he  had 
acquired  in  this  expedition. 

The  Moors  no  fooncr  found  themfelves  freed  from 
any  apprehenfions  of  immediate  danger,  than  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  new  revolt.  The  king  having  intelligence 
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of  their  defigns,  fecretly  prepared  to  fubdue  them  be- 1  Akyfifoia^ 
fore  they  could  have  time  to  bring  their  matters  |  to  a  —  * 

fufficient  bearing.  The  Moors,  however,  being  better 
prepared  than  he  expelled,  began  hoftilities  by  fur- 
priiing  and  plundering  fome  villages  belonging  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  deftroying  their  churches.  A  moft 
formidable  combination  had  taken  place  \  and  as  the 
confequence  of  allowing  the  confederate  rebels  to 
join' their  forces  might  have  been  very  dangerous,  the 
king  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  This  > 

defign  was  in  fome  meafure  facilitated  by  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  Amano  king  of  Hadea,  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
bels.  This  man,  by  the  advice  of  a  conjurer  in  whom 
he  put  great  confidence,  inftead  of  marching  his  troops 
to  the  afliftance  of  his  allies,  remained  at  home  with 
them,  where  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  King  of 
detachment  of  the  king’s  army.  The  governor  of  Am- Hadea  de- 
hara  was  next  defpatched  againft  Saber-eddin  the  re“  t^een  p^_ 
volted  governor  of  Fatigar,  with  orders  to  lay  wafte  foner, 
the  country,  and  ufe  every  method  to  force  him  to  a 
battle,  if  he  ftiould  be  difmclined  to  venture  it  himfelf. 

Thefe  orders  were  pun&ually  executed  ;  Saber-eddin  Another 
was  compelled  to  ftand  an  engagement,  in  which  he^^1^ 
was  defeated  5  the  vigors  plundered  his  houfe,  and  took 
his  wife  and  children  prifoners.  But  in  the  mean  time 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  new  revolt  among  the 
Falafha,  who  had  aflembled  a  great  army,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  very  formidable  \  their  chief  keeping 
a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Saber-eddin,  as  well  as 
with  the  king  of  Adel.  Thefe,  however,  (hared  the  The  Tala- 
fame  fate  with  the  reft,  being  entirely  defeated  by|“adeeatlJ 
Tzaga  Chriftos  another  Abyfiinian  general,  who  foon 
after  joined  the  king  with  his  whole  army.  This  proved 
fatal  to  the  rebel  caufe  :  Saber-eddin,  no  longer  able 
to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the  royal  forces,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and  all  the  reft  wrere  quickly 
reduced  ;  fo  that  the  king  was  at  leifure  to  march, 
againft  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Mara,  who  having  now 
united  their  forces,  refolved  to  give  him  battle.  At  The  king 
this  the  Abyfiinian  monarch  was  fo  exafperated,  that  marches  d- 
he  determined  to  take  the  moft  ample  vengeance  on  his ' 
enemies.  In  the  prefence  of  his  whole  army,  there-  ‘  * 
fore,  and  a  monk  of  uncommon  fan&ity  drefied  in  the 
fame  habit  in  which  he  ufually  performed  divine  fer- 
vice,  the  king  made  a  long  fpeech  againft  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  He  recounted  the  many  violences  whleh  they  His  fpeech 
had  committed  \  and  of  which  the  kings  of  Adel  and 
Mara  had  been  principal  promoters.  He  enumerated 
many  examples  of  murder,  facrilege,  &c.  of  whieh 
they  had  been  guilty  \  fetting  forth  alfo  that  they  had 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  into  fiavery, 
and  that  the  view  of  making  (laves  was  now  a  great 
motive  with  them  for  making  war.  He  difclaimed 
every  idea  of  commencing  hoftilities  from  any  avarici¬ 
ous  motive  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  denied  that  he 
would  accept  of  any  part  of  the  plunder  for  his  own 
ufe  ;  concluding  with  a  declaration,  that  he  was  now 


about  to  fwear  on  the 


holy  eucharift,  that,  “  though 
H  2  but 


(a)  On  this  Mr  Bruee  remarks,  that  “  it  has  been  imagined  the  number  (hould  be  increafed  to  70  ;  but 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  the  rafhnefs  of  the  aflion.”  The  word  in  the  Abyfiinian  annals  which  he 
tranfiates  is  j even ;  but  if  we  increafe  the  number  at  all,  it  ought  more  probably  to  be  j even  hundred  than 
feventy. 
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Abyflinia.  but  20  of  his  army  fhould  join  him,  he  would  not 
turn  his  back  upon  Adel  or  Mara,  till  he  had  either 
forced  them  to  tribute  and  fubmiflion,  or  entirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  them  and  annihilated  their  religion.”  After 
this  fpeech,  he  took  the  oath  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  army  ;  who  not  only  applauded  him  with  loud 
{bouts,  but  protefted  that  they  looked  upon  themfelves 
Enthufiafm  to  be  all  bound  by  the  oath  he  had  taken.  As  he  had 
of  his  mentioned  in  his  fpeech  that  the  plunder  had  been  pur- 
troops.  chafed  by  the  lives  of  their  Chriftian  brethren,  they 
determined  to  fhow  their  abhorrence  at  keeping  any 
of  it  on  thefe  terms.  Taking  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  therefore,  they  fet  fire  to  the  whole  plunder 
that  had  been  a  mailed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
and  having  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  a  ftate  of  po¬ 
verty,  they  prepared  to  fhow  their  Chriftianity  by 
thirfting,  not  after  the  wealth,  but  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

Notwithftanding  the  enthufiafm  of  the  whole  army 
on  this  occafion,  the  expedition  was  attended  with 
Excefiive  great  difficulties.  Thefe  arofe  principally  from  fuper- 
iuperftition  ftition  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Abyflinians  were 
of  both  par- by  thjs  principie  hid  under  confiderable  difadvantages, 
iSS#  their  adverfaries  on  the  other  enjoyed  equal  advanta¬ 

ges  from  no  better  caule.  The  Abyflinians,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce,  are  very  credulous  with  refpe£l  to  genii 
or  fpirits  which  go  about  doing  mifehief  in  the  dark. 
Hence  they  are  afraid  of  travelling,  but  efpecially  of 
fighting,  in  the  night-time;  becaufe  they  imagine  that 
the  world  is  then  entirely  given  up  to  thefe  beings,  who 
are  put  out  of  humour  by  the  motions  of  men,  or  of 
any  other  terreftrial  creature.  In  the  night-time  there¬ 
fore  an  Abyflinian  dares  not  even  throw  a  little  water 
out  of  a  bafon,  left  it  (hould  fall  upon  fome  fpirit  and 
provoke  it  to  vengeance.  The  Moors,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  equally  fearful,  fecure  themfelves  againft 
thefe  invifible  enemies  by  means  no  lefs  ridiculous  than 
the  fears  themfelves.  A  verfe  of  the  Koran,  feyved  up 
in  leather,  and  worn  round  their  neck  or  arm,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  defy  the  power  of  the  moft  mifehievous  fpirit. 
Under  fuch  powerful  protean,  therefore,  they  laugh 
at  the  terrors  of  the  Abyflinians,  and  are  on  all  occa- 
fions  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  night-time,  and  even 
prefer  that  feafon  rather  than  any  other  for  coming  to 
an  engagement.  Senfible  of  this  advantage,  and  en- 
The  king’s  couraged  by  the  little  lofs  which  attended  even  a  de¬ 
troops  ha-  feat  in  thefe  no&urnal  encounters,  they  determined  on 
Tafled.  tbe  prefent  occafion  to  avoid  any  pitched  battles,  and 
to  content  themfelves  with  harafling  the  king’s  army 
with  continual  fkirmifhes  of  this  kind.  Thus,  though 
the  Abyflinian  monarch  had  always  the  advantage,  his 
troops  foon  began  to  complain ;  and,  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  infilled  on  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  return.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a 
prince  of  fuch  a  martial  difpofition  as  Amda  Sion,  He 
therefore  told  them,  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  rains, 
he  would  condua  them  to  a  country  where  there  were 
none  ;  meaning  Adel,  which,  though  likewife  within 
the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains,  has  them  at  another 
feafon  than  that  in  which  they  fall  in  Abyflinia.  Thus 
he  perfuaded  his  army  again  to  fet  forward  :  but  was 
fo  grievoufly  haraffed  by  the  no$urnal  attacks  of  the 
Moors,  that  he  was  once  more  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ferted  ;  and  when  by  his  eloquence  he  had  found 
mezns  to  diflipate  the  apprehenfions  of  the  foldiers,  he 
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was  feized  with  a  violent  fever  which  threatened  his  Abyffima.  | 
life.  The  foldiers  now  expelled  that  they  were  foon  v 
to  return  ;  but  while  they  indulged  themfelves  in  the  The  king  is 
careleffnefs  which  ufually  attends  an  expiation 
this  kind,  they  accidentally  received  intelligence  thatfever® 
the  Moors,  having  aflembled  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them,  and  at  a  very  fmall 
diftance.  The  king  was  now  free  from  fever,  but  ft> 
weak  that  he  fainted  on  attempting  to  put  himfelf  in 
readinefs  for  going  out  to  battle.  Still,  however,  his 
refolution  continued  firm  and  unalterable ;  having  re¬ 
covered  from  his  faint,  wafhed  and  refrefhed  himfelf, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers,  filled  with  the  moft 
enthufiaftic  expreflions  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  favour  and  prote£liona 
“  As  it  never  was  my  opinion  (faid  he),  that  it  was 
my  own  ftrength  and  valour,  or  their  want  of  it,  which 
has  fu  often  been  the  caufe  of  preferving  me  from  their 
hands  ;  fo  I  do  not  fear  at  prefent  that  my  accidental 
weaknefs  will  give  them  any  advantage  over  me,  as 
long  as  I  truft  in  God’s  power  as  much  as  I  have  ever 
done.”  By  this  fpeech  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  A- 
byflinians  were  revived ;  and  they  only  begged  that 
their  monarch  would  now  truft  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  and  not  expofe  his  perfon  to  fuch  danger  as  he 
had  ufually  done.  He  promifed  to  comply  with  their 
requeft  ;  but  matters  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion  His  troop!? 
by  a  report  that  the  Moors  had  poifoned  the  wells  and  difliearter?  •  \ 
enchanted  all  the  running  water  in  the  front  of  the  ar-ed. 
my.  The  poifoned  wells,  however,  were  eafily  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  prieft  of  vaft  fanftity  was  difpatched  a  day’s 
journey  before  the  army  to  difenchant  the  waters  by 
his  ble flings  ;  which,  having  the  advantage  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  element  itfelf  on  their  fide,  were  doubt- 
lefs  more  powerful  than  the  fpells  of  the  infidels.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  king  caufed  a  river  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  the  name  of  Jordan  ;  but  while  his  men  were 
employed  in  bathing  themfelves  in  this  holy  water,  the 
Fits-Auraris ,  an  officer  who  had  been  difpatched  with 
a  party  of  men  who  always  go  before  the  Abyflinian 
armies,  was  attacked  and  driven  back  on  the  main  bo¬ 
dy  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who  had  along  with 
them  a  number  of  women  provided  with  drugs  to  poi- 
fon  and  fpells  to  enchant  the  waters.  A  dreadful  ?^Stmck 
nic  now  feized  the  whole  army.  Unmindful  of  tkewithapju 
prom ifes  made  to  their  king,  they  not  only  refufed  to  nic,  they 
advance,  but  for  the  moft  part  refolved  to  leave  the  refute  to 
camp,  and  return  homewards  without  delay.  TheenSaSe- 
king,  fenfible  that  all  was  loft  if  this  pernicious  fcherae 
flhould  be  adopted,  did  his  utmoft  to  encourage  and 
perfuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty  ;  but  perceiving 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  reasoning  with  men 
fo  much  terrified,  he  only  requefted  that  fuch  as  could 
not  be  induced  to  fight,  would  not  leave  their  places, 
but  {land  quiet  fpe&ators  of  the  battle.  Even  tbisHe  begins, 
had  very  little  effeft  :  fo  that,  finding  the  enemy  now  fight 
ready  to  make  an  attack,  he  ordered  his  mafterof  the  with  a  very 
horfe,  with  only  five  others,  to  attack  the  left  wing  of^w  attend- 
the  enemy;  while  he,  with  a  fmall  party  of  his  fer-antSt 
vants,  made  an  attack  on  the  right.  This  defperate 
a£lion  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  king,  notvvith- 
ftanding  the  weaknefs  he  yet  laboured  under,  killed 
with  his  own  hand  two  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  enemy’s  right  wing}  while  his  fon  difpatched  ano¬ 
ther 
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AByiTmia.  ther  of  confiderable  rank  belonging  to  the  left.  This 

— V - 1  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  the  whole  Mooriffi  army,  that 

they  began  evidently  to  lofe  courage  3  while  the  Abyf- 
finians,  affiamed  of  their  conduft,  now  rufhed  furiouily 
on  to  refcue  their  prince  from  danger.  The  battle 
continued  for  fome  time  with  great  obftinacy  3  but  at 
laft  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Moors  were  entire- 
The  Moors  j  defeated.  The  right  wing,  compofed  principally 
defeated,  ^  ArabjanSj  retired  in  a  body  3  but  not  knowing  the 
country,  they  entered  a  deep  valley  furrounded  by  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  A- 
byffinitms,  imagined  they  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
began  to  drip  and  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  3  but  the  king,  perceiving  that  the  Arabians 
had  brought  themfelves  into  a  fituation  from  whence 
they  never  could  be  extricated,  obliged  his  foldiers  to 
defift  from  this  barbarous  employment,  and  even  killed 
and  almoft  two  of  them  who  difobeyed  his  orders.  The  army 
entirely  cut  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  fur- 
rounded  the  devoted  Arabians,  while  the  other  was  fent 
a  day’s  journey  after  the  remainder  of  the  Moors. 
Both  parties  proved  equally  fuccefsful.  The  king, 
with  part  of  his  divifion,  attacked  the  Arabians  in 
front,  while  the  reft  rolled  great  ftones  down  from  the 
tops  of  the  rocks  upon  them.  By  this  they  were 
thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  being  neither  able  to 
fly  nor  refift,  they  were  all  killed  to  a  man.  The  fate 
of  the  Moors  was  little  better.  The  other  divifion  of 
the  Abyflinian  army  found  them  lying  round  a  large 
pool  of  water,  which  they  lapped  like  as  many  dogs. 
In  this  helplefs  fituation  there  was  nothing  requisite 
but  to  order  them  to  be  flaughtered  3  and  this  cruel  or¬ 
der  was  punctually  executed.  The  foldiers  imagining 
they  (hould  now  difcharge  their  vow  to  heaven,  wea¬ 
ried  themfelves  with  daughter  3  till  at  laft,  being  al- 
moft  fatiated  with  blood,  they  made  a  few  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  Saleh  king  of  Mara,  with  his  queen  3 
the  former  of  whom  was  hanged  by  order  of  Amda 
Sion,  and  the  latter  cut  in  pieces,  and  her  body  given 
to  the  dogs  by  the  foldiers. 

Amda  Sion  This  fignal  victory  was  gained  in  the  end  of  July 
purfues  his  13163  but  as  the  rains  at  that  feafon  fet  in  with  vio- 
advantage.  Jencej  rnoft  0f  the  army  now  again  infilled  on  their  re¬ 
turning  home  without  delay.  The  king  and  principal 
officers,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  advantages 
fo  dearly  purchafed  ought  by  all  means  to  be  purfued 
till  they  had  either  reduced  the  Mahometans  to  fubjec- 
tion,  or  at  leaf!  deprived  them  of  all  power  to  make  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  empire  with  any  profpeCl  of  fuccefs*  This 
opinion  being  adopted,  the  king  fent  back  the  bag¬ 
gage,  women,  and  others  who  could  be  of  no  ufe  to 
the  army  ;  retaining  only  the  veteran  foldiers,  who 
were  able  to  encounter  more  than  fix  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  enemies  as  he  could  expeCl  to  meet  with. 
His  further  Advancing  farther  into  the  Mahometan  territories,  he 
CDnquefts.  took  up  his  refidence  in  a  large  town  called  'Zeijlct  ; 

from  whence  he,  that  very  night,  fent  out  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  furprife  a  large  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
named  Taruca.  This  was  executed  with  fuccefs  3  the 
men  were  maffacred,  and  the  women  kept*  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thofe  who  had  been  fent  away.  Conti¬ 
nuing  ftill  to  advance,  he  detached  parties  to  lay  wafte 
the  countries  all  round  ;  and  in  this  expedition  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cut  off  two  of  the  principal  authors 
of:  the  conCpiracy  againft  him,  He  then  proceeded  to 
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invade  Talab  and  Abalge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  Abyffi'nia^ 
of  Adel.  That  monarch,  now  rendered  defperate  by^~^jnYa 
the  view  of  approaching  ruin,  had  affembled  all  the^e(^ 
troops  he  could  raife,  in  order  to  make  one  laft  effort 
againft  the  enemy  3  but  conduced  himfelf  with  much 
lefs  prudence  than  he  ought  to  have  done  when  con¬ 
tending  with  fuch  an  experienced  and  vigilant  adver- 
fary.  Amda  Sion,  confident  of  fuccefs,  took  no  lefs 
care  how  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  efcaping  than 
how  to  gain  the  victory.  For  this  purpole  he  dif- 
patched  parties  of  horfe  to  lie  in  wait  in  all  thofe  ave¬ 
nues  by  which  he  fuppofed  that  the  Moors  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  their  efcape  3  after  which,  falling  furi- 
oufly  on  the  Adelians  himfelf,  and  being  well  fupport- 
ed  by  his  troops,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  3 
king  of  Adel,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men,  being fcate/an|~ 
killed  on  the  fpot,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  by  the  parties  killed, 
of  horfe  whom  the  Abyflinian  monarch  had  polled  iiv 
ambulh  to  intercept  them. 

As  the  lofs  of  this  battle  rendered  the  affairs  of  the 
Adelians  quite  defperate,  the  three  young  princes,  fons 
of  the  late  king,  with  their  uncle,  waited  upon  Amda 
Sion  with  rich  prefents,  which  they  laid  at  his  feet 
in  the  moft  humble  manner,  putting  their  foreheads  The  princes 
in  the  dull,  and  intreating  his  pardon  3  profeffing  their  of  Adelfub- 
fubje&ion  and  readinefs  to  obey  his  commands,  provid-mit* 
ed  that  he  would  fpare  the  remainder  of  their  country 
and  property.  To  this  the  king  made  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  reply,  reproaching  them  with  indignities  done 
to  himfelf  3  but  efpecially  with  the  facrilege  they  had 
committed  in  burning  churches  and  murdering  priefts, 
deftroying  alfo  defencelefe  people  in  villages,  merely 
becaufe  they  imagined  that  he  could  not  protect  them. 

To  punifh  thefe  and  other  crimes,  he  faid,  he  was  now 
in  the  heart  of  their  country  3  and  he  was  determined 
never,  to  turn  his  back  upon  Adel  while  he  had  ten  men 
capable  of  drawing  their  fwords  3  for  which  reafon  he 
commanded  them  to  return  and  expe£t  the  approach  of 
his  army. 

By  this  fierce  fpeech  the  brother  and  two  eldeft 
children  of  the  king  of  Adel  were  fo  dilheartened,  that 
they  could  not  fpeak  3  but  the  youngeft  fon  made  a 
very  fpirited  fpeech,  in  which  he  attempted  to  foften 
the  king  by  complimenting  his  valour,  and  Ihowing 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  character  to  pufti  the  war 
againft*  a  people  who  were  already  conquered  and  de- 
fencelefs.  All  the  anfwer  he  could  obtain,  however,  Are  unfa- 
was,  that  unlefs  the  queen  with  the  reft  of  the  royal vour.ablJ 
family,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  nation,  would recelve 
come  by  to-morrow  evening  and  furrender  themfelves 
as  the  princes  had  done,  he  would  lay  wafte  the  terri¬ 
tory  of ’Adel,  from  the  place  where  he  fat  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  On  this  the  princes  earneftly  requefted  their 
mother  to  fubmit  without  referve  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Abyflinian  monarch,  and  to  wait  upon  him  next 
morning  ;  but  ffie  was  prevented  from  this  by  fome  of  The  war 
the  nobility  who  had  formerly  advifed  the  war,  and  whocontl*nueS4 
juftly  fufpe&ed  danger  to  themfelves  if  they  fliould  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  conqueror. 

They  refolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  venture  a  battle  3 
and  the  better  to  enfure  fuccefs,  they  bound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  ftand  by  each  other  to  the  laft  extremity. 

At  the  fame  time  they  difpatched  meffengers  to  the 
princes,  requefting  them  to  make  their  efcape  with  all 
manner  of  expedition,  and  to  head  the  army  themfelves  3 
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Abyflinia.  a \\  0f  whom  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  as  foon 
4  „ -1  as  roya|  family  fliould  be  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands. 

By  this  condu£l  the  Abyflinian  monarch  was  fo  much 
irritated,  that  he  divided  his  army  into  three  parts  5  two 
of  which  he  commanded  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
enemy  by  different  routes,  and  to  exterminate  both  man 
and  bead  wherever  they  came  ;  while  he  himfelf,  with 
the  third,  took  the  ftraight  road  to  the  place  where 
An  obfli-  the  new  Adelian  army  was  encamped.  Here  he  found 
nate  battle.  a  numf,er  Qf  infantry  drawn  up  and  ready  to  engage 
him  ;  but,  befides  thefe,  there  was  a  multitude  of  old 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  all  armed  with  fuch 
weapons  as  they  could  procure.  Surprifed  at  this 
fight,  he  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  to  difperfe  them  ;  but 
this  w'as  found  impoflible  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
call  in  the  detachments  he  had  fent  out,  with  orders  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  by  the  nearefl  way  they  could  ad¬ 
vance.  The  engagement  was  for  a  long  time  very 
doubtful  ;  and  in  oppofition  to  Amda  Sion  appeared 
the  young  king  of  Wypo,  who  everywhere  encoura¬ 
ged  his  troops,  and  made  the  moff  obftinate  refiftance. 
The  Aby {Tinian  monarch  having  obferved  him,  fheathed 
his  fword,  and  arming  himfelf  with  a  bow,  chofe  the 
broadeft  arrow  he  could  find,  and  took  fo  juft  an  aim, 
that  he  fhot  the  young  prince  through  the  fide  of  the 
neck,  and  his  head  inclining  to  one  fhoulder  he  foon 
fell  down  dead.  On  this  the  fpirit  of  the  Adelians  en¬ 
tirely  forfook  them,  and  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight;  but  unluckily  falling  in  with  two  Abyflinian 
detachments  coming  to  the  king’s  relief,  they  were  fo 
completely  deftroyed,  that  only  three  of  them  are  faid 
The  Moor*  to  have  made  their  efcape.  *  On  the  fide  of  the  Abyf- 
ifh  army  flnianS,  however,  the  vi&ory  was  dearly  purchafed  ; 
entirely  cut  m£my  Qf  t]ie  principal  officers  being  killed,  and  fcarcely 
one  of  the  cavalry  efcaping  without  a  wound. 

The  remainder  of  this  expedition  confifted  only  in 
the  definition  and  burning  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
maffacres  of  helplefs  people,  on  pretence  of  retaliating 
the  injuries  committed  by  the  Mahometans  againfl  the 
Chriftians.  At  lad,  weary  of  conquefl  and  of  carnage, 
this  vi&orious  monarch,  who  never  differed  a  defeat  in 
any  battle,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where 
he  ended  his  days  after  a  reign  of  30  years.  In  his 
time  we  find  that  the  royal  family  were  not  confined, 
as  had  been  the  ufual  pradlice  from  the  time  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  to  the  maffacre  by  Judith  ;  for  Saif 
Araad,  the  fon  and  fueceffor  of  Amda  Sion,  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfelf  in  one  of  the  battles  in  which  his  father  was 
engaged. 

Though  the  new  prince,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  juft  now  obferved,  was  by  no  means  dellitute  of 
military  talents,  the  Abyflinian  empire  enjoyed  a  pro- 
Reign  of  found  peace  during  his  reign.  The  only  remarkable 
SaifAraad.  tranfa&ion  was  the  relief  given  by  him  to  the  Coptic 
patriarch,  whom  the  fultan  of  Egypt  had  thrown  into 
prifon.  At  this  time  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
through  the  defert  by  caravans  between  Cairo  and  A- 
byflinia,  as  wrell  as  from  Cairo  to  Suakem  on  the  Red 
fea  ;  but  the  Ethiopic  monarch  having  feized  the  mer¬ 
chants  from  Cairo,  and  fent  parties  of  horfe  to  interrupt 
the  caravans  in  their  paffage,  the  fultan  was  foon  con¬ 
tent  to  releafe  the  patriarch,  whom  he  had  imprifoned 
only  with  a  view  to  extort  money. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodoras,  who  held  the  crown  of 
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Ethiopia  from  the  year  1409  to  1412,  we  find  an  in- 


fringement  made  on  the  treaty  between  Icon  Amlac  and  Abj  films, 
the  Abuna  Tacla-Haimanout  formerly  mentioned.  By  ' 

that  treaty  the  Abuna  was  to  have  a  full  third  of  the 
whole  empire  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  dignity  and 
that  of  the  church  :  but  Theodoras,  juftly  con  fide  ring 
this  as  an  unreafonable  acquifition,  reduced  it  very  con- 
fiderably,  though  he  {till  allowed  a  very  ample  revenue 
out  of  every  province  ot  the  empire  ;  and  even  this  has 
been  confidered  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors  as  far  too 
large,  and  confequently  has  been  frequently  abridged 
by  them.  The  annals  of  this  prince’s  reign  are  very 
defe£tive,  and  Mr  Brace  fuppofes  that  they  have  been 
mutilated  by  the  ecclefiaftics ;  which,  confidering  what 
we  have  juft  now  related  of  his  reducing  their  revenues, 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  By  bis  fubjedls  he  was  js  celebra- 
confidered  as  fuch  a  faint,  that  to  this  day  the  people  ted  as  a 
believe  he  is  to  rife  again  and  to  reign  a  thoufand  years  faint» 
in  Abyflinia;  during  which  period  war  is  to  ceafe,  and 
happinefs  to  be  univerfally  diftufed. 

From  the  time  of  Theodoras  to  that  of  Zara  Jacob, 
who  began  his  reign  in  1434,  the  Abyflinian  annals  fur- 
nifli  us  with  little  or  nothing  of  any  confequence.  The  Zara  Jacob 
chara£ler  of  this  prince  is  reprefented  as  by  no  means  in-f^d  to  e- 
ferior  to  that  of  Theodoras,  or  indeed  of  any  monarch  ^uQa^  0  Q* 
that  ever  fat  011  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  or  any  other 
kingdom  in  the  world.  He  is,  in  fhort,  fet  forth  as 
another  Solomon,  and  a  model  of  what  fovereigns 
ought  to  be  ;  though,  from  fome  particulars  of  his 
reign,  his  chara&er  fliould  feem  to  be  rather  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  firft  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  this  Sends  an 
great  monarch  was  his  fending  an  embaffy  to  theembaffyto 
council  of  Florence.  The  ambaffadors  were  certain  th«  council 
priefts  from  Jerufalem,  who  in  that  affembly  adhered ofFIorence’ 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  em¬ 
baffy  itfelf  was  judged  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  as  to 
be  the  fubjedl  of  a  pifture  in  the  Vatican.  This  prince 
obtained  alfo  a  convent  at  Rome  from  the  pope  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Abyfiinians  ;  which  is  Hill  preferred, 
though  very  feldom  vifited  by  thofe  for  whom  it  was 
defigned.  He  feems  to  have  been  very  defirous  of 
keeping  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  Europeans  as 
well  as  the  Afiatics  ;  and  in  his  time  we  firft  read  of 
a  difpute  in  Abyflinia  with  the  Frangi  or  Franks  on 
the  fubjeft  of  religion.  This  was  carried  on  in  pre-  A  party  for 
fence  of  the  king  between  one  Abba  George  and  a  Ve-  thecburch 
netian  painter,  Francifco  de  Branco  Lone,  in  which  of  Rome 
the  former  confuted  and  even  convinced  his  antago-forme  * 
nift  ;  but  from  this  time  we  find  a  party  formed  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  took  its  rife  from 
the  embaffy  to  the  council  of  Florence. 

The  prince  of  whom  we  now  treat  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  perfecution  on  a  religious  account  into  his 
dominions  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  moft  probably,  he  is 
fo  highly  commended  by  the  ecclefiaftics.  The  ftate  Religious 
of  religion  in  Abyflinia  was  now  indeed  very  corrupt,  perfecutioa 
The  Greek  profeflion  had  been  originally  eftablifhed 1,ntro  uce  ! 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  but  in  the  low  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  on  the  coaft  of  Adel,  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  fuperftition  prevailed.  Many  of  that  perfuafion 
had  alfo  difperfed  themfelves  through  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  empire,  while  in  not 
a  few  places  the  groffeft  idolatry  Hill  took  place;  fuch 
as  the  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  wind,  trees, 
cows,  ferpents,  &c.  All  this  had  hitherto  paffed  un¬ 
noticed  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob,  fome  fami¬ 
lies 
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li£s  being  accufed  of  worfhipping  the  cow  and  fer- 
pent,  were  brought  before  the  king,  who  pronounced 
fentence  of  death  upon  them.  Their  execution  was 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  that  whoever  did 
not  carry  on  his  right  hand  an  amulet  with  thefe 
words  upon  it,  u  I  renounce  the  devil  for  Chrift  our 
Lord,”  fhould  not  only  forfeit  his  perfonal  eftate,  but 
be  liable  to  corporeal  punifhment.  The  fpirit  of  per¬ 
fecution  thus  begun,  quickly  diffufed  itfelf,  and  an  in- 
quifitor  was  appointed  to  fearch  for  criminals.  This 
■was  one  Amda  Sion,  the  king’s  chief  confidant,  who 
pretended  to  all  that  abfurd  and  auftere  devotion  com¬ 
mon  to  religious  hypocrites.  In  this  he  was  flattered 
with  uncommon  parade  and  attendance,  the  ufual  re¬ 
wards  of  people  of  that  ftarnp  3  as  he  never  appeared 
abroad  but  with  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  other  enfigns  of  military  dignity  waiting 
upon  him.  He  kept  alfo  a  number  of  fpies,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  of  thofe  who  were  fecretly 
guilty  of  any  idolatrous  or  treafonable  practices  3  after 
which,  proceeding  with  his  attendants  to  the  houfe  of 
the  delinquent,  he  caufed  the  family  firft  fupply  him- 
felf  and  his  party  with  refrefhments,  and  then  ordered 
the  unhappy  wretches  to  be  all  put  to  death  in  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Among  thofe  who  fuffered  in  this  barbarous 
manner  were  the  two  fons-in-law  of  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  been  accufed  by  their  wives,  the  one  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  the  other  of  inceft  ;  on  which  flight  ground 
they  were  both  put  to  death  in  their  own  houfes,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  defervedly  threw  an  odium  on  the 
king.  His  condu<5I  was  afterwards  fo  feverely  condem¬ 
ned  by  a  certain  clergyman  from  Jerufalem,  that  a  re¬ 
formation  feems  to  have  been  produced  3  and  no  men¬ 
tion  is  afterwards  made  of  the  inquifitor  or  perfecution 
during  this  reign. 

The  attention  of  the  king  was  now  called  off  from 
religion  to  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  in  tlie  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  Moorifh  provinces 
were  very  rich,  by  reafon  of  the  extenfive  trade  they 
carried  on,  and  frequently  employed  their  wealth  in  ex¬ 
citing  rebellion,  it  became  neceffary  that  the  fovereign 
himfelf  fhould  examine  into  the  circumflances  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  feveral  governors  ;  which  was  like  wife 
proper  on  another  account,  that  he  might  aftign  to  each 
the  fum  to  be  paid.  On  this  occafion  he  divided  the 
etripire  more  diftin&ly,  and  increafed  the  number  of  go¬ 
vernments  confiderably  ;  which  being  done,  he  fet  about 
repairing  the  churches  throughout  the  country,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  or  been  deflroyed  in  the  war  with 
the  Mahometans.  So  zealous  was  he  in  this  refpedl, 
that  having  heard  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the  church  of 
the  Virgin  in  Alexandria  by  fire,  he  inftantly  built  an¬ 
other  in  Ethiopia,  to  repair  the  lofs  which  Chriftianity 
might  have  fuffered. 

The  laft  public  tranfa&ion  of  this  prince’s  reign  was 
the  quafhing  of  a  rebellion  which  fome  of  his  gover¬ 
nors  had  entered  into  3  but  whatever  glory  he  might 
acquire  from  this  or  any  other  exploit,  his  behaviour 
with  regard  to  his  dotneftic  affairs  muft  certainly  place 
him  in  a  Very  difadvantageous  light.  In  the  decline  of 
the  king’s  life,  the  mother  of  the  heir-apparent  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  an  extreme  defire  to  behold  her  fon  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne,  that  fhe  begah  to  fofm  fchemes 
For  obliging  his  father  to  take  him  into  partnerfhip 
■With  him  in  the  government.  Thefe  being  difeowered, 


her  hufband  cruelly  caufed  her  to  be  whipped  to  death  :  Abyffmia. 
and  finding  that  his  fon  afterwards  performed  certain  ^ 
folemnities  at  her  grave  in  token  of  regard  for  her,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons  and  banifhed  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  3  where  he  wTould  probably  have  been 
put  to  death,  had  not  the  monks  interfered.  Thefe 
having  invented  prophecies,  dreams,  and  revelations, 
that  none  but  the  young  prince  Baeda  Mariam  was  to 
poffefs  the  throne,  the  old  king  fubmitted  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven,  and  relaxed  in  his  feverity. 

On  the  acceflion  of  the  new  king  in  1468,  the  old  The  royal 
law  for  imprifoning  all  the  royal  family  was  revived,  mi  ^ 
and  a  mountain  named  Gejhen  chofen  for  the  purpofe.f^ed!  ^ 
Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  from  any  danger  of  a  rival 
in  cafe  he  fhould  undertake  a  foreign  expedition,  he 
proclaimed  a  pardon  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  banifh¬ 
ed  during  the  former  reign,  and  thus  ingratiated  him¬ 
felf  with  his  people  :  after  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  At  this  the  neighbouring  princes,  particu¬ 
larly  the  king  of  Adel,  being  alarmed,  fent  ambafla- 
dors  requeuing  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  Abyf- War  with 
finian  monarch  told  them,  that  his  defign  was  to  de-the  Dobas 
ftroy  the  Dobas  ;  a  race  of  fhepherds  very  wealthy,  refo*vec* 
but  extremely  barbarous,  profefTing  the  Pagan  religion,011* 
and  greatly  refembling  the  Gallas.  The  reafon  of 
his  commencing  hoftilities  againfl  them  was,  that  they 
made  continual  inroads  into  his  country,  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  greatefl  cruelties  3  on  which  account  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  make  war  as  with  a  common  enemy,  but 
to  exterminate  and  deftroy  them  as  a  nuifance.  The 
king  of  Adel  was  no  foonOr  pofiefled  of  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  than  he  communicated  it  to  the  Dobas  3 
defiring  them  to  fend  their  women  and  children,  with 
their  molt  valuable  effe&s,  into  his  country,  till  the  in- 
vafion  fhould  be  over.  This  propofal  was  readily  em- They  are- 
braced  ;  but  Bmda  having  got  notice  of  it,  feized  anma^crctl. 
avenue  through  which  they  muft  neceffarily  pafs,  and 
maflacred  every  one  of  the  company.  After  this,  en¬ 
tering  their  country,  he  committed  fuch  devaftations, 
that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit,  and  even  to  renounce 
their  religion  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  fuch  a 
dreadful  enemy.  The  king  then  turned  his  arms  againll 
Adel,  where  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs  3 
a  moft  complete  victory  being  gained  over  the  Moors 
by  the  Aby {Tinian  general :  but  while  the  king  himfelf  £)eath  0f 
was  advancing  towards  that  country,  with  a  full  refolu-the  king, 
tion  to  reduce  it  to  the  moft  abje£t  ftate  of  mifery,  he 
was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  occafioned 
his  death. 

The  difeovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyf¬ 
fmia  by  the  Europeans  took  place  about  this  time.  It 
has  already  been  obferved,  that  fome  intercourfe  by 
means  of  individuals  had  been  carried  on  betwixt  this 
country  and  Italy  3  but  the  knowledge  conveyed  to 
Europeans  in  thi3  manner  was  very  imperfect  and  ob- Difeovery 
feure.  Even  the  fituation  of  the  country  had  beenof  Abyffinia 
forgot  3  and  though  fome  confufed  notions  were  enter-  by  the  J£u- 
tained  of  a  diftant  Chriftian  prince  who  Was  likewife  aroPeans* 
prieft,  Marco  Paulo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller,  Of Prefter 
affirms  that  he  bad  met  with  him  in  Tartary  3  and  itlohn. 
was  univerfally  agreed,  that  his  name  was  Joannes 
Prejbyter ,  Prete  Janm\  or  Prejler  John .  When  the 
Portuguefe  began  to  extend  their  difeoveries  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  more  certain  intelligence  concerning 
this  prince  was  obtained.  Bentoy,  one  of  the  kings  of 
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AhyiTmla.  the  Jaioffes,  a  nation  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
had  allured  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the  exigence 
of  fuch  a  prince  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  king  determined 
to  fend  ambaffadors  to  him  ;  and  the  difcovery  was  of 
the  greater  confequence,  that  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  was  now  attempted  both  by  land  and  fea.  1  he 
ambalTadors  were  named  Peter  Covillan  and^  Alphonfo 
de  Paiva.  Thefe  were  fent  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
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from  whence  they  were  to  fet  out  on  their  journey  ; 
intent  of  which  was,  to  explore  the  Sources  of  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  the  principal  markets  for  the  fpice,  &c. 
but  above  all,  to  difcover  whether  it  was  poflible  to 
arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies  by  failing  round  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fcheme  our  two  travellers 
went  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  ;  from  thence  to  Suez 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  fea  ;  from  Suez  they  took 
their  route  to  Aden,  a  wealthy  and  commercial  city 
beyond  the  ftraits  of  Babel  Mandel.  Covillan  now  fet 
fail  for  India,  and  De  Paiva  for  Suakem.  The  latter 
loft  his  life  without  making  any  difcovery  ;  but  Covil¬ 
lan  paffed  over  to  Calicut  and  Goa.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  vifiting  the  gold 
mines  of  Sofala,  and  palling  from  thence  to  Aden  and 
Cairo  ;  at  which  place  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  companion.  In  this  city  he  was  met  by  two 
Jews  with  letters  from  the  king  of  Abyflinia.  One  of 
thefe  Jews  was  fent  back  with  letters  to  the  Abyflinian 
monarch  :  but  with  the  other  he  proceeded  to  the 


well,  that  when  Alexander  was  about  to  invade  Adel,  Abyflinia, 
Za  Saluce  the  prime  minifter,  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal  nobility,  were  in  the  intereft  of  his  adverfary. 

Not  being  apprized  of  this  treachery,  however,  Alex-  his  prjme 
ander  intruded  this  minifter  with  the  command  of  a  minifter 
great  part  of  his  forces  ;  and  with  thefe  the  latter  aban- 
doned  him  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Alexander 
and  the  few  troops  who  remained  with  him,  however,  gains  ^ 
were  fo  far  from  being  dilheartened  by  this  treachery,  tory. 
that  they  feemed  to  be  infpired  with  frelh  courage. 

The  .king  having  killed  the  ftandard-bearer  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  thus  become  mafter  of  the  green  enfign  of 
: Mahomet,  the  enemy  began  to  give  way  ;  and  on  his 
killing  the  king  of  Adel’s  fon,  immediately  after,  they 
.quitted  the  field  altogether.  The  vi&ory  was  not  by 
.  any  means  complete  ;  neither  was  Alexander  in  a  fi- 
tuation  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  challenged  the  Moors  to  a  ft  cond  engage¬ 
ment,  which  they  declined,  he  returned  with  a  deftgn 
to  punifh  his  perfidious  minifter  Za  Saluce,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  governors  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  to  revolt  as  he  went  along.  The  traitor,  however,  Alexander 
had  laid  his  plots  too  well ;  fo  that  his  fovereign  was  murdered, 
murdered  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

Za  Saluce  did  not  enjoy  the  rewards  he  expe&ed  from 
his  treachery  :  for  having  attempted  to  exciter  revolt 
in  the  province  of  Amhara,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
nobility  there  ;  and  his  troops  deferring  him,  he  was 
taken  prifoner  without  any  refiftance,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  himfelf  expofed  on  an  afs,  to  the  curfes  and 


illand  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  Here  they  fe pa-  , 

rated;  the  Jew  returning  home,  and  Covillan  repafting  -derifion  of  the  people.  .  c  r  . 

the  ftraits  of  Babel  Mandel,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  an  infant  ion,  who  Reign  Of 
Aden,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Abyffinian- domi-  reigned  ^only  ieyen, -months ^after^  which y°“"§^Naod* 


nions. 


Important 
intelligence 
conveyed 
to  Portugal 
by  Covil¬ 
lan. 


Reign  of 
Alexander. 


Meditates 
a  war  a- 
gainft  Adel 


The  reigning  prince  at  this  time  was  named  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  when  Covillan  arrived,  he  was  employed 
in  levying  contributions  upon  his  rebellious  fubje£fs. 
He  met  with  a  kind  reception  ;  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  capital,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  higheft 
polls  of  honour,  but  never  allowed  to  return  to  Europe 
again.  The  intelligence,  however,  which  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  court  of  Portugal  proved  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  He  not  only  deferibed  all  the  ports  of  India  he 
had  feen,  with  the  fituation  and  wealth  of  Sofala,  but 
advifed  the  king  to  profecute  the  difcovery  of  the  paf- 
fage  round  Africa  with  the  utmoft  diligence;  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  the  cape  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
continent  was  well  known  in  India  ;  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  a  chart  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  Moor,  and  which  fhowed  exactly  the  fituation  of  the 
cape  and  neighbouring  countries. 

Covillan  arrived  in  Ethiopia  about  the  year  1490  > 
and  the  prince  to  whom  he  addreffed  himfelf  was  A- 
lexander  the  fon  of  Breda  Mariam,  a  prince  endowed 
with  many  good  qualities,  and  no  lefs  verfed  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  reign 
was  difturbed  by  plots  and  rebellions,  which  ’at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him.  From  his  early  years  he  mani- 
fefted  a  great  delire  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Adel, 
who  feems  to  have  been  the  natural  rival  of  the  Ethio- 
pic  princes.  But  the  Adelian  monarch,  having  now 
become  fenfible  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  fuch 
powerful  adverfaries,  took  the  molt  effedual  way  of 
fecuring  himfelf ;  viz.  by  gaining  over  a  party  at  the 
court  of  Abyflinia.  In  this  he  had  now  fucceeded  fo 


-  Maffiidi 
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brother  Naod  was  chofen  king  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  He  proved  a  wife  and  virtuous  prince  ; 
but  the  late  misfortunes,  together  with  the  corruption 
introduced  at  court  by  the  Mahometans,  had  fo  un¬ 
hinged  the  government,  that  it  became  very  difficult  to 
Enow  how  to  manage  matters.  Judging  very  proper¬ 
ly,  however,  that  one  of  the  moft  effectual  methods  of 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  people  would  be  an  offer  of 
a  general  pardon  ;  he  not  only  proclaimed  this,  but 
likewife,  “  That  any  perfon  who  (hould  upbraid  an¬ 
other  with  being  a  party  in  the  misfortunes  of  paft 
times,  or  fay  that  he  had  been  privy  to  this  or  that 
confpiracy,  had  received  bribes  from  the  Moors,  &c. 

"{hould  be  put  to  death  without  delay.”  On  his  enter  _ 

ing  upon  government,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  prepare  ravages fne 
againft  an  enemy  whom  we  have  not  heretofore  men-  Abyffinian 
tioned,  viz.  Maffudi,  prince  of  a  diftrift  named  Arar, temtones* 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adel.  This  chief¬ 
tain  being  a  man  of  a  very  enterprifing  and  martial 
vdifpofition,  and  a  moft  violent  enthufiaft  in  the  Maho¬ 
metan  caufe,  had  made  a  vow  to  fpend  40  days  annual¬ 
ly  in  fome  part  of  the  Abyflinian  dominions  during  the 
time  of  Lent.  For  this  purpofe  he  kept  a  fmall  body 
-of  veteran  troops,  with  whom  he  fell  fometimes  on 
one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  of  the  frontiers, 
putting  to  death  without  mercy  fuch  as  made  refiftance, 
and  carrying  off  for  (laves  thofe  who  made  none.  For 
30  years  he  continued  this  pra&ice  ;  beginning  exa&ly 
on  the  firft  day  of  Lent,  and  proceeding  gradually  up 
the  country  as  the  term  advanced.  His  progrefs  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  people 
themfelves,  who  kept  that  fail  with  fuch  rigour  as  al- 

moft 
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.Abyffinia  moft  entirely  to  exhauft  their  ftrength  ;  fo  that  Maffudi 

' - v* - '  having  never  met  with  any  oppofition,  was  always  lure 

of  fuccefs,  and  thus  came  to  be  reckoned  invincible. 

He  is  de-  On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  he  experienced  a 
ieated.  prodigious  reverfe  of  fortune.  Naod  having  enjoined 
his  foldiers  to  live  in  the  fame  full  and  free  manner 
during  the  fad  as  at  any  other  time,  and  having  fet  the 
example  himfelf,  marched  out  againft  his  enemy  3  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  precaution  he  had  taken,  advan¬ 
ced  with  his  ufual  confidence  of  fuccefs.  The  Abyfli- 
nian  monarch,  dill  pretending  fear,  as  if  on  account  of 
the  weaknefs  of  his  men,  pitched  his  camp  in  very 
ilrong  ground,  but  left  fome  paffages  open  to  it,  that 
the  enemy  might  make  an 'attack.  I  his  was  done 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  leader  3  and  the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  almoft  every  one  of  them  was  cut  off. 
On  this  the  king  of  Adel  fent  ambafladors  to  folicit  a 
continuance  of  the  peace  with  himfelf  3  which  was 
^ranted,  upon  condition  that  he  redored  all  the  daves 
whom  Maffudi  had  carried  off  in  his  lad  year’s  expe¬ 
dition  3  with  which  the  Mahometan  chief  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  comply  rather  than  engage  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
war. 

Naod  having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  foreign  invafion,  applied  himfelf  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  reforming  the  man¬ 
ners  of  his  fubje&s,  in  which  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  died  in  1508,  after  a  reign  of  13 
David  HI.  years  >  and  was  Succeeded  by  his  fon  David  III.  a  child 
of  11  years  of  age.  i  hough  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  date  as  required  a  very  pru¬ 
dent  and  a&ive  adminidration,  the  emprefs  Helena, 
widow  of  Bseda  Mariam,  had  intered  enough  to  get 
the  crown  fettled  on  the  infant  jud  mentioned.  This 
proceeded  partly  from  her  defire  of  engroding  all  the 
power  into  her  own  hands,  and  partly  from  a  widi  to 
keep  peace  with  Adel  her  native  country.  Thefe  ends 
could  not  be  accomplidied  but  by  keeping  a  minor  on 
the  throne  of  Abydinia  5  which  was  therefore  her  con- 
dant  obje&  as  long  as  die  lived.  But  though  this 
might  not  have  been  attended  with  any  very  bad  con- 
fequence  had  the  two  nations  been  left  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  themfelves,  the  face  of  affairs  was  now  quite 
changed  by  the  interference  of  the  Turks.  That  peo¬ 
ple  having  now  conquered  almod  the  whole  of  Arabia 
Abyffinia  to  the  Indian  ocean,  being  likewife  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
in  danger  ducing  Egypt,  and  having  a  great  advantage  over  their 
frorn  the  adverfaries  in  ufing  fire-arms,  now  proje&ed  the  con- 
UP  8*  qued  of  India  alfo.  In  this  indeed  they  were  always 
difappointed  by  the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Portuguefe  5 
but  as  this  conqucd  remained  a  favourite  objeft  with 
them,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts.  In  the 
countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  exafted  fuch 
enormous  contributions  from  the  merchants,  that  vad 
numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Red 
fea,  and  fettled  on  the  coad  of  Adel.  The  Turks 
furprifed  at  the  increafe  of  trade  in  this  country,  which 
they  themfelves  had  occafioned,  refolved  to  fliare  in  the 
profits.  For  this  purpofe  they  took  pofTeflion  of  Zeyla, 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the 
coad  of  Adel  3  and  ere&ed  a  cuflomhouie  in  it,  where 
they  oppreffed  and  ruined  the  trade  as  in  other  places. 
Thus  both  Adel  and  Abyffinia  were  threatened  with 
a  mod  formidable  enemy,  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  have  redded,  had  not  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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defire  of  poffefiing  India  condanlly  prevented  the  Turks  ^Abyfiinn. 
from  dire&ing  their  drength  againd  thefe  countries. 

Helena  was  fenfible  enough  of  the  dangerous  fituation 
of  the  empire,  but  preferred  the  gratification  of  !'er  tugai. 
ambition  to  the  good  of  her  country  3  however,  that 
{he  might  preferve  hcrfelf  from  the  attacks  of  fuch  a 
formidable  enemy,  it  wras  now  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe.  The  ambaita- 
dor  from  Portugal,  Peter  Covillan,  was  denied  the  li¬ 
berty  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  related  3  and  as,  for  fome  time  pad,  it  had  not 
been  obvious  how  he  could  be  of  much  ufe,  he  had 
begun  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  prefent  emergency, 
however,  recovered  his  importance.  The  emprefs  wa**~ 
fenfible  of  the  necedity  (he  lay  under  of  having  fome 
perfon  who^  underdood  both  the  Abydinian  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe  languages  before  (he  could  open  any  correfpon- 
dence  with  that  nation,  and  who  might  likewife  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  her  let¬ 
ters  ought  to  be  addreffed.  By  him  die  was  now  iir- 
drudled  in  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  her 
embaffy.  The  meffage  was  committed  to  one  Matthew 
an  Armenian  merchant,  with  whom  a  young  Abyfli- 
nian  was  joined  3  but  the  latter  died  by  the  way.  I  lie 
letters  they  carried  are  by  Mr  Bruce  fuppofed  to  have 
been  partly  the  work  of  Covillan  and  partly  of  the 
lefs  experienced  Abydinian  confidants  of  the  emprefe. 

They  began  with  telling  the  king,  that  Matthew  would 
give  him  information  of  her  whole  purpofe,  and  that 
he  might  depend  on  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  :  but  in 
the  latter  part  the  whole  fecret  of  the  embaffy  was 
difclofed,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  dedroy  the  Turkiih 
power  was  exprefsly  folicited.  Among  the  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  embaffy  alfo  it  is  faid,  that  a  third  part 
of  Abyffinia  was  offered  in  cafe  her  requifitions  were 
complied  with  3  but  this,  as  well  as  the  embaffy  ilfelf, 
was  always  denied  by  David  when  he  came  of  age. 

Matthew,  though  raifed  from  the  rank  of  merchant  The  ambaf- 
to  that  of  an  ambaffador,  could  not,  it  feems,  a £1  ac-  fad°r  }d 
cording  to  his  new  dignity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  toufet‘ 
fcreen  himfelf  from  the  mod  mortifying  and  dangerous 
imputations.  Having  arrived  at  Dabul  in  the  Ead 
Indies,  he  was  feized  as  a  fpy,  but  relieved  by  Albu¬ 
querque  the  viceroy  of  Goa  ;  and  that  not  out  of  any 
regard  to  his  chara6ler  as  ambaffador,  but  becaufe  be 
himfelf  had  a  deffgn  upon  Abydinia.  This  viceroy 
ufed  his  utmod  endeavours  to  induce  Matthew  to  de¬ 
liver  his  commidions  to  him  ;  but  the  ambaffador  con- 
dantly  refufed  to  (how  any  letter  he  had,  except  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  perfon,  and  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  This  put  him  out  of  favour  with  the  viceroy  3 
while  his  attendants,  difpleafed  at  the  mean  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  infided  fometimes  that  he  was  a  fpy 
from  the  fultan,  at  others  that  he  was  a  cook,  an  im- 
podor,  or  a  menial  lervant.  Matthew,  however,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  now  out  of  danger,  maintained 
that  his  perfon  Was  facred,  and  infided  on  being  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  reprefen tative  of  a  fovereign.  He  let  the 
viceroy,  bidiop,  and  clergy  know,  that  he  had  with 
him  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs,  fent  as  a 
^prefent  to  the  king  of  Portugal  :  and  he  required 
them,  under  pain  of  facrilege,  to  pay  refpeft  to  the 
bearer  of  fuch  a  precious  relic,  and  to  celebrate  its  ar¬ 
rival  as  a  fedival.  This  was  indantiy  complied  with, 
and  a  folemn  proceffion  indituted  3  but  very  little  re- 
I  gard 
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A.h\fTnuu  gard  appears  Lo  have  been  paid  to  this  ambafiador  ei- 
v  ~  i her  in  his  temporal  or  fpiritual  character,  as  he  could 
not  obtain  leave  to  depart  for  Portugal  till  1 5 1 3^ /which 
was  three  years  after  he  arrived  in  India.  In  his  paf- 
iage  he  was  extremely  ill-treated  by  the  lhipmafters 
with  whom  he  failed  :  but  of  this  they  foon  had  caufe 
to  repent  \  as  on  their  arrival  at  Lifbon  they  were  all 
put  in  irons,  and  would  probably  have  died  in  confine¬ 
ment,  had  not  Matthew  made  interceflion  for  them 
with  the  king. 

Maffudi  re-  ~In  the  mean  time,  Maffudi  having  recovered  from 
news  his  the  defeat  given  him  by  Naod,  and  formed  alliances 
dons^  with  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  had  renewed  his  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  Abyflinian  territories  with  more  fuccefs 
than  ever.  Such  a  number  of  llaves  had  been,  by  his 
afliduity,  fent  to  Mecca,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
a  green  filk  ftandard  (an  emblem  of  the  true  Mahome¬ 
tan  faith),  with  a  tent  of  black  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  he  was  likewife  made  Sheykh  of  Zey- 
]a  ;  fo  that,  as  this  ifland  was  properly  the  key  to  the 
Abyfiinian  empire,  he  could  neither  be  rewarded  with 
greater  honour  nor  profit.  This  happened  when  David 
had  attained  the  age  of  16;  and  in  confequence  of 
fuch  furprifing  fuccefs  the  king  of  Adel,  never  a 
hearty  friend  to  Abyflinia,  determined  to  break  the 
peace  with  that  empire  and  make  an  alliance  with 
Maffudi.  Having  taken  this  refolution,  the  two  princes 
invaded  Abyflinia  with  their  joint  forces,  and  in  one 
year  carried  off  19,000  Chriftian  flaves,  fo  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  was  fpread  over  the  whole  empire.  David, 
already  impatient  of  the  injuries  his  people  had  fuftain- 
ed,  determined  to  raife  an  army,  and  to  head  it  in  per- 
foil  as  his  aneeftors  had  done,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  emprefs,  who  eonfidering  only  his  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  in  military  affairs,  wiflied  him  to  have  em- 
Bavid  ployed  fome  of  his  veteran  officers.  A  very  powerful 
marches  a-  army  was  raifed,  and  ample  fupplies  of  all  kinds  were 
gainft  him.  procured.  With  one  part  of  his  forces  the  emperor 
took  the  road  to  Aulfa  the  capital  of  Adel  5  fending  the 
other  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  the  Be¬ 
twudet ,  to  meet  the  Moorifh  army,  which  was  then  ra- 
vaging  part  of  Abyflinia.  It  was  natural  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  Moors,  on  hearing  that  an  army  was 
marching  to  deftroy  the  capital  of  their  country,  would 
abandon  the  thoughts  of  conqueft  or  plunder  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  In  doing  this,  David  knew  that  they  had 
certain  defiles  to  pafs  before  they  could  reach  Adel. 
He  ordered  the  Betwudet  therefore  to  allow  them  to 
enter  thefe  defiles  ;  and  before  they  could  get  through, 
he  himfelf,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  marched 
to  attack  them  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the  Moors 
were  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  fuperior  army  :  but 
befides  this  unfavourable  fituation,  they  were  farther 
ff  c].  difpirited  by  Maffudi.  That  hero  came,  on  the  morn- 
prophefies  ing  of  the  engagement,  to  the  king  of  Adel,  inform- 
^his  own  ing  him  that  his  own  time  was  now  come  5  that  he 

death.  }iad  been  certainly  told  by  a  prophet,  long  ago,  that 

if  this  year  (1516)  he  fliould  fight  the  king  of  Abyfli¬ 
nia  in  perfon,  he  fhould  lofe  his  life.  He  w'as  affured 
that  the  Abyflinian  monarch  was  then  prefent,  having 
feen  the  fearlet  tent  which  was  ufed  only  by  the  fove- 


reigns  of  that  country  *,  and  therefore  advifed  the  king  Abyflinian  I 
of  Adel  to  make  the  bed  of  his  way  over  the  leaft  '  y— 
fleep  part  of  the  mountain  before  the  engagement  be¬ 
gan.  The  Adelian  monarch,  who  had  at  any  rate  no 
great  inclination  to  fight,  was  not  ini  pi  red  with  cou¬ 
rage  by  this  fpeeeh  :  he  therefore  followed  the  advice 
given  him  *,  and,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  pafied  the 
mountain,  leaving  his  troops  to  their  fate.  1  he 
Moors,  in  the  mean  time,  being  abandoned  by  one 
leader,  and  having  another  devoted  to  deftru&ion, 

(bowed  an  uncommon  backwardnefs  to  engage,  which 
was  taken  notice  of  by  their  enemies.  Maffudi,  how¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  lie  fuppofed  the  king  of  Adel  to  be 
out  of  danger,  fent  a  trumpet  to  the  Abyflinian  camp, 
with  a  challenge  to  any  man  of  quality  in  the  army  to 
fight  him  *,  on  condition  that  the  party  of  the  vidlori- 
ous  champion  fliould  be  accounted  conquerors,  and 
that  the  armies  fliould  immediately  feparate  without 
further  bloodflied.  The  challenge  was  inftantlv  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  monk  named  Gabriel  Andreas  ;  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Baeda  Mariam,  had  been  condemned  to 
lofe  the  tip  of  his  tongue  for  fpeaking  (lightly  of  the- 
king’s  proclamation  of  amnefty.  Maffudi  fliowed  no  He  is  kill- 
relu&anee  to  prefent  himfelf*,  but  received  fuch  a  etb 
ftroke  from  his  antagonift  with  a  two-handed  fword  as 
almoft  eut  his  body  in  two,  and  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead.  Andreas  cut  off  his  head  ;  and  throwing 
it  at  the  king’s  feet,  cried  out,  “  There  is  the  Goliath 
of  the  infidels.”  This  became  the  fignal  for  a  general 
engagement,  notwithftand-mg  the  terms  ftipulated  by 
Maffudi  before  the  combat.  The  Moors  were  quickly  The  Moors 
repulfed  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  driven  backward  defeated 
through  the  defile.  At  the  other  end  they  were  met  V 
by  the  Betwudet  (b),  wTho  drove  them  back  to  the 
king’s  forces  ;  fo  that  at  laft  being  foreed  to  fly  to  the 
mountains,  they  were  all  flaughtered  by  the  peafants, 
or  periflied  with  hunger  and  third. 

The  fame  day  that  this  vi£lory  w*as  gained  over  the  Zeyla  ta- 
Moors  by  David,  being  in  the  month  of  July  1516,^"^^ 
the  ifland  of  Zeyla  in  >the  Red  fea  was  taken  and  the  4  °  ® 

town  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe  fleet  under  Lopez  Sua¬ 
rez  de  Alberguiera*  The  Abyflinian  amhaffador, 

Matthew,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  received  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  efteem  in  Portugal.  The  utmofl 
attention  was  paid  to  his  embaffy  *,  he  was  lodged  in 
the  moft  fplendid  manner  ;  and  his  maintenance  vras 
fuitable  to  his  lodging.  The  king  prepared  an  em-Emba{ry 
baffy  on  his  part,  and  fent  home  Matthew  on  board  from  the 
the  Indian  fleet  commanded  by  Lopez.  The  ambalfa- king  of  ^ 
dor  ordered  for  Abyflinia  was  one  Edward  Galvan,  a  lJ«rtugal 
man  who  had  filled  many  ftate  departments  with  the 
utmofl  applaufe  ;  but  who  by  reafon  of  his  age,  being 
now  86,  was  certainly  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  diftant  and 
perilous  voyage.  He  died  accordingly  on  the  ifland 
of  Camaran  in  the  Red  fea,  where  Suarez  had  impru¬ 
dently  landed,  and  paffed  the  winter  in  the  utmofl  di- 
ftrefs  for  want  of  provifions  of  every  kind.  This  ad*, 
miral  was  fueceeded  by  Lopez  de  Seguyera ;  who  failed 
fir  ft  to  the  ifland  of  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he 
fitted  out  a  ftrong  fleet ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  Red  fea,  and.  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  hav¬ 
ing 


(b)  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  officers  in  Abyflinia,  not  the  proper  name  of  a  man* 
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Abvffinia.  inR  along  will,  him  Matthew,  about  the  authenticity 

v - ‘  of  whofe  mi  fit  on  there  had  been  fuch  difpules.  At  his 

firft  approach  the  inhabitants  fled  5  but  at  lait  he  was 
acoofted  by  a  Chriflian  and  a  Moor  from  the  continent, 
who  informed  him  that  the  coaft  oppnfite  to  Mafuah 
was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  and  that  it  was 
a  Portu-  governed  by  an  officer  named  the  baharnagajh  ;  that  alt 
jmefe  fleet  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  were  Chriihans  ;  that  the 
arrives  on  reaf011  of  their  flying  at  the  light  of  the  Portugucie 
t'l®c,oaJ  fleet  was  that  they  took  them  for  Turks,  who  fre- 
of  Abyfli-  entj  nia(}e  defeents,  and  ravaged  the  ifland,  &e. 

The  admiral  difmiffed  them  with  pvefents  •,  and  foon 
after  had  a  vifit  from  the  governor  of  Arkteko,  a  town 
on  the  continent  •,  who  informed  him,  that  about  24 
miles  up  the  country  there  was  a  monaftery,  ieven  o 
the  members  of  which  were  now  deputed  to  wait  upon 
him.  Thefe  inllantly  knew  Matthew,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  him  in  the  warmetl  manner  upon  his  return  from 
fuch  a  long  voyage.  An  interview  foon  took  place 
between  the  baharnagaffi  himfelf  and  Lopez.  1  he 
Abyffinian  informed  him,  that  the  coming  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  been  long  expedit'd,  in  conference  of  cer- 
■tain  ancient  prophecies  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  emperor  were  ready  to  ferve  him 


y  fill/' 
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of  bis  embafiy,  and  obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Portu-  Au 

Sa  During  all  this  time,  not  a  Angle  word  had  pafllu 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  nations-,  fo  that  it  is 
difficuft  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  dehgn  At  lafl  m- 
of  the  Abyffinian  emperor.  At  laft,  having  reUveS  owed  to 
to  fend  an  embaffy  to  Portugal,  lie  allowed  Roder.go^P;^^ 
’to  depart,  but  detained  two  of  his  people  y  appointing  ticr  from 
Zana  Zaab,  an  Abvffinian  monk,  his  ambaflador  to  1  or- the  empe- 

tU  This  long  intercourfe  betwixt  two  fuch  did  ant  n  a-  Bad  effect 
tions,  however,  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the  Ma.iO-ot  this  ce. 
rue  tan  powers,  who  were  natural  enemies  to  both,  be- 
lim,  the  Turkifh  l'ultan,  having  been  conftanthy defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  eaft,  and  alarmed  at  toe 
thoughts  of  having  a  fleet  of  that  nation  in  the  htd 
fea,  where  they  might  greatly  annoy  his  fettlemenls 
on  the  eoafl  of  Arabia,  determined  to  carry  his  arms 
to  the  African  fide  •,  while  the  king  of  -Adel,  ’^vllly 
(Lengthened  himfelf  by  alliances  with  the  lurkilh  of- 
fleers  in  Arabia,  was  now  become  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  than  before.  This  was  foon  ^penen- Tl.e^pe-,. 
ced  in  a  battle  with  the  Adehans ;  in  which  the  AbyL^  by  the  1 
finian  monarch  was  overthrown  with  the  lots  ot  almoUMoors. 


vaft  number  of  private  men.  The  viftory  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  afliftance  given  by  the  lurks  ;  for 
the' army  was  commanded  by  Mahomet  furnamed 
{jravne.  i.e.  left-handed ,  governor  of  Zeyla,  white  had 
now'  received  a  Turkifli  garrifon.  This  man,  having 
the  conqueft  of  Abyflinia  greatly  at  heart,  refolved,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  tiFcft  fomething  decifive  ;  and 

Diffitult  Vage  of  their  country.  SSiW- 
journey  of  was  much  more  perilous  than  their  voyage  from  Po_r-  ,  1  f  •  ;  witll  a  train  of  portable  ar- 

dw  ambaf-  tugal  to  Abyflinia.  The  emperor  was  at  th,  tame  .n  rf the  war  was  entirely  de- 


Matthew  being  now  removed,  he  prepared  to  let  out 
for  the  emperor’s  court  •,  while  Roderigo  de  Lima  was 
nominated  ambaflador  in  place  of  Galvan  who  died. 
Along  with  them  were  15  Portuguefe  ;  all  men  of  the 
niofl:  determined  courage,  and  who  would  hefitate  at 
nothing  which  they  thought  might  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  their  king,  their  own  honour,  or  the  advan 


fadors 

through 

Abyflinia. 


the  fouthern  part  of  his  dominions,  but  the  Portuguefe 
had  landed  on  the  northern  part  *,  fo  that  they  had  al- 
raofl:  the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  to  pafs.  before 
they  could  meet  with  him.  The  very  firft  journey 
they  attempted  was  through  a  wood  fo  thick  that  it 
could  fcarce  afford  a  paffage  either  to  man  or  beaft, 
while  the  interlaces  of  the  trees  were  fo  interwoven 
with  briers  and  thorns  of  various  kinds,  that  their  paf- 
fao-e  was  rendered  almoft  impra&ieable.  This  was  ren¬ 
dered  ft  ill  more  terrible  by  the  vaft  numbers  of  wild 
beafts  they  faw,  and  which  feemed  only  to  be  prevented 


IDCr  Ol  ~ -  L  # 

tillery.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  entirely  de-The  Ade¬ 
emed  in  favour  of  the  Adelians  and  Turks  5  the  empe- luns,  affirt- 
ror  was  defeated  in  every  battle,  and  frequently  hunt-  Turky^ 
ed  from  place  to  place  like  a  wild  beaft.  1  he  Moors, ^efcat  the 
finding  at  laft  no  ncceftky  for  keeping  up  an  army,  emperor, 
overran  the  whole  empire  in  fmall  parties,  everywhere 
plundering  and  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and  car¬ 
rying  oft  the  people  for  (laves. 

This  deftructive  war  continued  till  the  year  1537  5 
when  Gragne  fent  a  raeffage  to  the  emperor,  exhorting 
him  not  to  fight  any  longer  againft  God,  but  to  make 
1  _ uit.  nAiwui*  on H  enve  him  his 


jeafts  they  law,  and  which  teemed  only  to  De  preveiueu  /  .  1  •  bi 

Vom  devouring  them  by  the  appearance  of  fo  many  peace  while  it  was  m  his  Pf. 

6  r1M _ •.  mv«rKprrn  n-  fbmditer  in  mamace  :  on  which  condition  ne  worn 


men  together.  The  rainy  fcafon  was  nlfo  now  begun 
fo  that  they  were  expofed  to  inceffant  deluges  of  water 
defeending  from  the  clouds,  betides  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  dorms  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  &c.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out 
among  them,  which  carried  off  Matthew  and  one  of 
the  fervants  of  Don  Roderigo.  At  laft,  after  a  moft 
tedious  and  toilfome  journey,  from  the  16th  of  April 
to  the  1 8th  of  O&ober  1520,  the  Portuguefe  ambaffa- 
dor,  with  his  retinue,  came  within  fight  of  the  Abyf- 
linian  camp  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles.  His 
reception  was  by  no  means  favourable  ;  for  in  (lead  of 


[icauc  w  mit  At  »•  “  ***  I  7  y  -  .  , 

daughter  in  marriage  :  on  which  condition  he  would 
withdraw  his  army  ;  but  other  wife  he  would  reduce 
bis  empire  to  fuch  a  ftate  that  it  lliould  be  capable  o 
producing  nothing  but  graft.  David,  however,  (till 
refufed  to  fubinit  j  replying,  that  he  put  his  confidence 
in  God,  who  at  prefent  only  chaftifed  him  ana  his He  refufes 
people  for  their  fins  ;  but  that  Gragne  himfelf,  being t0 
an  infidel,  and  enemy  to  the  true  religion,  could  not 
fail  of  coming  in  a  ftiort  time  to  a  tniferable  end.  I  Ins 
unfuccefsful  negotiation  was  followed  by  ftveral  encoun¬ 
ters,  in  which  the  emperor  was  conftantly  defeated  *,  in 
one  of  them  his  eldeft  fon  was  killed,  and  in  another . 


Are  very  reception  was  by  no  means  favourable  ;  tor  miteaa  01  one  01  U1  r  ,  ,  r 

indifferent-  being  immediately  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  cm-  his  youngeft  was  ta  en  pri  oner  ,  <>  ^ 

Iv  received  . . -La  _  -u-  nf  ftate.  ed  entirely  deftitute,  being  obliged  to  wander  on  toot, 


mamereni-  Deing  immediately  admitted  to  me  preicucc  ui 
ly  received  peror?  be  was  waited  on  by  one  of  the  officers  of  ftate, 
peror^nd  fiy^ec^»  token  of 'humility,  Ha  dug  Ras ,  or  commander 
long  detain-  of  qffes ;  who  caufed  him  pitch  his  tent  three  miles 
farther  off  from  the  camp  :  and  it  was  not  till  five  years 
afterwards  that  he  was  enabled  to  finifti  the  bufinefs 


Ills  vuuu^tu  urn  j  '  * - y  „ 

ed  entirely  deftitute,  being  obliged  to  wander  on  toot, 
and  all  alone,  hiding  himfelf  throughout  the  day  among 
the  bullies  on  the  mountains.  .  #  ; 

The  invincible  conftancy  with  which  this  lorlorn 
monarch  bore  his  misfortunes,  proved  a  matter  df  fur- 
I  2  pale 
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Abyffinia. 


A  new  cm- 
ha  fly  to 
Portugal. 


A  body  of 
Portuguefe 
ordered  to 
aflift  the 
<vmperor* 


prife  both  to  friends  and  enemies.  Many  of  his  vete¬ 
ran  foldiers,  compaflionating  the  diftrefles  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  fought  him  out  in  his  hiding  places;  fo  that 
he  once  more  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  ar¬ 
my,  with  which  he  gained  fome  advantages  that  ferved 
to  keep  up  his  own  fpirits  and  thofe  of  his  adherents. 
His  greateft  enemy  was  Aramer,  one  of  Gragne’s  of- 
ficer^,  who  headed  the  rebellious  Abyflinians,  and  who 
had  formed  a  fcheme  of  aflaflinating  the  king ;  but, 
inftead  of  accompli (hing  his  purpofe,  he  himfelf  was  af- 
faflinated  in  1538  by  a  common  foldier,  on  what  ac¬ 
count  we  are  not  informed. 

By  the  death  of  Aramer  and  the  fmall  fuccefles 
which  David  himfelf  had  obtained,  the  affairs  of  Abyf- 
finia  feemed  to  revive ;  but  ftill  there  was  no  probabi¬ 
lity  of  their  being  ever  brought  to  a  fortunate  iffue. 
An  embaffy  to  Portugal  was  therefore  thought  of  in 
good  earneil,  as  the  mifchievous  effe&s  of  flighting  the 
proffered  friendfhip  of  that  power  were  now  fufficient- 
ly  apparent.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Roderigo,  na¬ 
med  John  Bermudes,  who  had  been  detained  in  Abyf- 
finia,  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe;  and  to  his  tempo¬ 
ral  character  of  ambaffador  was  added  that  of  Abuna, 
primate  or  patriarch.  John,  who  was  not  a  clergy¬ 
man  originally,  had  received  all  the  inferior  ecclefia- 
flical  orders  at  once,  that  the  fupreme  one  might  be 
thus  conferred  upon  him ;  but  happening  to  be  a  great 
bigot  to  the  popifli  religion,  he  would  not  accept  of 
his  new  dignity  but  with  a  provifo,  that  his  ordination 
fhould  be  approved  by  the  pope.  This  was  indirectly 
fubmitting  the  church  of  Abyffinia  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
to  which  David  would  never  have  agreed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs  at  that 
time.  John  was  therefore  allowed  to  do  as  he  thought 
proper :  when  pafling  through  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Italy,  he  had  his  confirmation  confirmed  by  the  pope  ; 
after  which  he  fet  out  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  embaffy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lifhon,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
king  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  AbyfTmia,  and  of  the 
lea  ;  for  this  laft  title  had  alfo  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Holinefs.  Entering  then  upon  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  his  embaffy,  he  began  by  putting  Zaga  Zaab  in 
irons  for  having  wafled  fo  much  time,  and  done  no¬ 
thing  effcdual  fince  he  had  left  Abyflinia.  Then  he 
reprefented  to  the  king  the  diftrefles  of  the  Abyflinians 
in  fuch  a  ftrong  light,  and  infilled  fo  violently  for  re¬ 
lief  to  them,  that  an  order  was  very  foon  procured  for 
400  mufketeers  to  be  fent  by  Don  Garcia  de  Noronha 
to  their  relief.  To  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
tended  fuccours,  John  himfelf  propofed  to  fail  in  the 
fame  fleet  with  Don  Garcia  ;  but  his  voyage  was  de¬ 
layed  for  a  whole  year  by  ficknefs,  occafioned,  as  he 
fuppofed,  by  poifon  given  him  by  Zaga  Zaab,  the  monk 
whom  he  had  iroprifoned,  and  who  had  been  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  king.  After  his  recovery,  however,  he 
fet  fail  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety.  The 
death  of  Don  Garcia,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  occafioned  another  delay  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  re¬ 
vived,  that  Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  who  had  fucceed- 
ed  to  Don  Garcia,  fliould  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  Red  fea,  in  order  to  burn  fome  Turkifh  galleys 
which  then  lay  at  Suez.  But  intelligence  having  in 
the  mean  time  been  received  of  the  intended  voyage, 
thefe  veflels  had  withdrawn  themfelves.  Anchoring 
then  in  the  port  of  Mafuah,  Don  Stephen  fent  over  to 


Arkceko  on  the  continent  to  procure  frefh  water  and  Ab)tfima. 

other  provifions ;  but  the  Turks  and  Moors  being  now  * - v — — ' 

entirely  maffers  of  that  coafl,  the  goods  he  had  fent  in  rhe^uc_. 
exchange  were  feized  without  anything  being  given  and  take 
in  return.  A  meffage  was  brought  back,  importing,  the  town  of 
that  the  king  of  Adel  was  now  mailer  of  all  Ethiopia,  Arkeeko. 
and  confequently,  that  no  trade  could  be  carried  on 
without  his  leave  ;  but  if  Don  Stephen  would  make 
peace  with  him,  the  goods  fhould  be  reflored,  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply  of  water  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  grant¬ 
ed,  and  amends  likewife  made  for  60  Portuguefe  who 
had  been  killed  at  Zeyla.  Thefe  had  run  away  from 
the  fleet  011  its  firfl  arrival  in  the  Red  fea,  and  landed 
on  the  coafl  of  Adel,  where  they  could  procure  no  wa¬ 
ter  ;  of  which  the  barbarians  took  advantage  to  decoy 
them  up  the  country  ;  where,  having  perfuaded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  murdered  them  all.  To 
this  Don  Stephen  returned  a  fmooth  anfwer,  fent  more 
goods,  obtained  provifions,  and  promifed  to  come  afhorc 
as  foon  as  a  Mahometan  feflival,  which  the  favages 
were  then  celebrating,  fhould  be  over.  This  treaty 
was  carried  on  with  equal  bad  faith  on  both  fides ;  but 
Don  Stephen  had  now  the  advantage  by  obtaining  the 
provifions  he  flood  in  need  of.  Thefe  were  no  fooner 
brought  on  board,  than  he  ftriflly  forbade  all  inter - 
courfe  with  the  land ;  and  choofing  out  600  men,  he 
attacked  the  town  of  Arkeeko,  killed  the  governor, 
and  fent  his  head  to  the  Abyflinian  court ;  maflacring 
at  the  fame  time  all  the  people  in  the  town  he  met 
with.  ' 

During  this  long  interval,  a  confidcrable  change  0f 

had  taken  place  in  the  Abyflinian  affairs.  We  have  Abyflinia 
already  feen  that  David  had  been  reduced  to  great  di-  during  this 
flrefs ;  but  afterwards  met  with  fome  litthe  fuccefles,  *nterva^* 
which  feemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  change  of 
fortune.  In  thefe,  however,  he  was  foon  difappoint-  Royal  fa- 
ed.  A  Mahometan  chief  called  Vi%ir  Mugdid  made  miiy  nsaf- 
an  attack  upon  the  rock  Gefhen,  where  the  royal  fa-facre(h 
mily  were  kept ;  and  finding  it  entirely  unguarded,  af- 
cended  without  oppofition,  and  put  every  perfon  to  the 
fword.  This  laft  difafler  feems  to  have  been  too  great  Deatj1  0f 
for  the  refolution  even  of  this  heroic  prince,  as  he  died  David,  and 
the  fame  year  1540.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  accefilon  of 
Claudius,  who,  though  then  but  about  j8  years  of  age,  Claudius  to 
was  endowed  with  all  the  great  qualities  neceflary  for  ^  en3Pire* 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  fuch  a  dreadful  ; 
crifis,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguefe. 

On  his  acceflion,  the  Moors,  defpifing  his  youth,  in- A  powerful 
flantly  formed  a  league  among  themfelves  to  crufh  him  league 
at  once ;  but,  like  almofl  all  others  too  confident 
vi&ory,  they  neglefled  to  take  the  proper  precautions  empe- 
againfl  a  furprife.  This  was  not  unobferved  by  Clau-  ror. 
dius ;  who  falling  upon  one  party  which  lay  next  to 
him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  The  king  purfued  Moors 
them  the  whole  day  of  the  engagement,  the  enfuing  defeated, 
night,  and  part  of  the  following  day  ;  putting  to  death 
without  mercy  every  one  who  fell  into  his  hands.  This  * 
exceflive  ardour  very  much  damped  the  fpirits  of  his 
enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  infpired  his  own  party 
with  the  mofl  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  whence  he 
foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  fuch  an  army  as  convin¬ 
ced  his  enemies  that  he  was  by  no  means  to  be  defpi- 
fed.  They  now  found  it  neceffary  to  defifl  from  the 
j^aflice  they  had  fo  long  continued,  of  plundering  and 

ravaging 
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Abyffinia-  ravaging  tlie  country  j  to  call  in  their  fcadered  par- 
v— '  ties  unite  their  troops,  and  fpend  the  rainy  feafon  in 
fucli  parts  of  Abyffinia  as  they  had  conquered,  with¬ 
out  returning  into  Adel,  as  had  hitherto  been  ufual 
with  them.  They  now  same  to  a  refolution  to  force 
the  king  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  they  ho- 
ped  to  prove  vi&orious  by  dint  of  numbers.  For  this 
purpofe  all  the  rebel  chiefs  in  Abyffinia  were  called  in, 
and  a  formidable  army  collected.  They  waited  only 
for  one  very  experienced  chief  named  Jonathan  ;  alter 
whofe  junction  they  determined  to  attack  the  royal  ar¬ 
my  without  delay.  But  Claudius  took  his  polls  at' all 
times  with  fuch  judgment,  that  any  attempt  upon  his 
Jonathan,  a  camp  would  have  been  almoft  defperate  ;  and  getting 
rebel  chief,  intelligence  where  Jonathan  lay  with  his  forces,  he 
defeated  marcbed  out  in  the  night  time,  came  upon  him  quite 
and  killed.  red>  defeated  and  killed  him,  fending  his  head 

to  the  reft  of  the  confederacy  by  a  prifoner,  the  only  one 
he  had  fpared  out  of  all  thofe  who  were  taken.  By 
the  fame  meffenger  a  defiance  was  fent  to  the  Moors, 
and  many  opprobrious  epithets  were  bellowed  upon 
them  ;  but  though  the  armies  approached  one  another, 
and  continued  for  feveral  days  under  arms,  the  Moors 
were  fo  much  intimidated  that  they  would  by  no  means 

venture  an  engagement.  .  r 

By  this  vi&ory  the  fpirits  of  the  Abyffimans  were  lo 
much  elevated,  that  they  flocked  in  from  all  parts  to 
ioin  their  prince  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Mahometans, 
having  experienced  the  lenity  of  the  Chriftian  govern¬ 
ment,  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  to  Claudius  than  to  the 
Unfuccefs-  Turks  and  Adelians.  The  king,  however,  was  in  dan- 
fauttempt  of  be;  affaffinated  by  one  Ammer,  a  treacherous 
"tfcL  governor}  who  knowing  that  he  had  retired  to  fome 
diftance  from  his  army  to  celebrate  the  fe Rival  of 
Eafter,  attempted  to  furprife  him  when  almolt  deiti- 
tute  of  attendants  ;  but  Claudius  having  timely  notice 
of  his  deftgns,  laid  an  ambufh  for  him  with  a  eonfider- 
able  part  of  his  army  which  he  headed  in  perfon.  The 
rebel  not  being  equally  well  informed,  fell  into  the 
fnare,  was  defeated,  and  almoft  his  whole  army  cut  off 
on  the  24th  of  April  T  544.  # 

Such  was  the  fttuation  of  affairs  when  the  rortu- 
cruefe  arrived.  The  head  of  the  governor  of  Arkeekd 
had  been  received  by  the  queen,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
happy  inftance  of  the  valour  of  her  allies,  and  as  a 
prefage  of  future  viaories.  The  Portuguefe  admiral, 
Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  loft  no  time  in  employing  the 
men  allowed  by  the  king  to  affift  the  Abyffimans. 
Thefe  were  in  number  450  $  but  as  the  officers  who 
commanded  them  were  all  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank, 
the  army  was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  number 
of  their  fervants.  The  fupreme  command  was  given 
to  Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama  the  admiral’s  youngeft 
brother.  Almoft  every  man  on  board,  however,  was 
ambitious  to  (hare  in  the  glory  of  this  enterprife  j 
whence  great  complaints  were  jnade  by  thofe  who  were 
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and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  conftruft  new  ones  Abyffinia. 
as  they  went  along  fplitting  the  barrels  of  old  muf* 
kets  to  furniffi  them  with  iron,  which  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  Abyffinia.  In  this  journey  the  general  was  interview 


Derivation 


the  name  not  allowed  to  go  :  and  hence,  Mr  Bruce  informs  us, 
ofabayin  the  bay  in  the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  where  the  admirals 
Mafuah.  n  rode>  had  the  name  of  Bahia  dos  Agravados ; 
guefePunde"rthe  bay  tbe  ‘nJurecl>  not  °f  theyfei,  as  has  been  erro- 

Don  Chri-  neoufly  fuppofed.  „ 

ftopher  de  This  gallant  army  inftantly  fet  forward  by  the  molt 
Gama  fet  eafy  road  through  the  Abyffinian  territories,  in  order 
the  IT  to  join  the  emperor.  Still,  however,  the  way  was  fo 
mr.  P"  rugged,  that  the  carriages  of  their  artillery  gave  way, 
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met  by  the  emprefs,  attended  with  her  two  lifters  and  a  with  the 
great  many  others  of  both  fexes,  whom  he  faluted  with  cnlPrc -s’ 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  accompanied  by  a 
general  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms,  to  their  great  con- 
fufion  and  terror.  Her  majefty,  whofe  perfon  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered,  indulged  the  Portuguefe  general  with 
a  view  of  her  face  ;  and  after  a  mutual  exchange  of  ci¬ 
vilities,  the  queen  returned  with  100  mulketeers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  as  her  guard.  After  eight  days  march, 
through  a  very  rugged  country,  Don  Chriftopher  re¬ 
ceived  a  defiance  in  very  infulting  terms  from  Gragne 
the  Mahometan  general,  which  was  returned  in  the  fame 
ftyle.  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Battle  be- 
March  1542;  in  which  little  was  done  by  eithef  party 
befides  wounding  both  the  _  commanders :  however,  and 
Gragne,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  horfe,  had  already  p,{oor5. 
felt  fo  much  of  the  Portuguefe  valour,  that  he  did  not 
choofe  to  venture  a  fecond  battle. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  put  themfelves  into  winter-quarters  j  while  Grag¬ 
ne  remained  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  hopes .  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  a  battle  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
the  king,  who  advanced  for  the  purpofe  as  fail  as  poi- 
fible.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  was  to  the  laft  degree 
imprudent  in  Don  Chriftopher  to  think  of  venturing 
an  engagement  without  previoufly  forming  a  junftion 
with  his  royal  ally  ;  efpecially  as  Gragne  had  now  dou¬ 
bled  the  number  of  his  horfe,  increaled  his  train  .of 
artillery,  and  ofherwife  received  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Portuguefe  y)on 
general  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  im- ftopher 
petuofity  of  his  own  temper;  and  paying  regard  to  ra^y  en-^ 
the  defiances  and  reproaches  of  a  barbarian  whom  “e(i1fa(]van. 
ought  to  have  defpifed,  was  induced,  contrary  to  all 
advice  that  could  be  given,  to  venture  an  engagement 
at  a  vaft  difadvantage.  Yet  when  the  armies  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Portuguefe 
was  fo  great,  that  viftory  feemed  likely  to  be  decided 
in  their  favour.  On  this  Gragne  ordered  fome  artille¬ 
ry  to  be  pointed  againft  the  Abyffinian  allies.  Thefe, 
entirely  unaccoftomed  to  fire-arms,  fled  almoft  at  the 
firft  difeharge.  Gragne,  well  knowing  that  it  was  his 
intereft  to  deftroy  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  only  400 
in  number,  ordered  no  purfuit  againft  the  Abyffinians, 
but  fell  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  Europeans.  Even 
yet  his  fuccefs  was  doubtful,  till  Don  Chriftopher,  ex- 
pofing  himfelf  too  much,  was  Angled  out  and  fliot 
through  the  arm.  This  produced  fuch  confufion,  thatls  wounded 
a  total  defeat,  with  the  lofs  of  the  camp,enfued  ;  when  anddefeat- 
the  barbarians,  according  to  euftom,  put  to  death  all 
the  wounded,  and  began  to  abufe  the  women,  who  had 
all  retired  into  the  tent  of  the  general.  _  This  being  ob- 
fervedby  a  noble  Abyffinian  lady  married  to  one  of  the- 
Portuguefe,  flie  fet  fire  to  fome  barrels  of  gunpowder 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  tent,  and  thus  periffied 
along  with  her  ravilhers. 

Don  Chriftopher,  who  by  his  rafhnefs  had  occafioned 
this  difafter,  obftinately  refufed  to  fly,  till  he  was  put 
into  a  litter  by  force,  and  fet  off  along  with  the  queen 
and  patriarch,  who  happened  to  be  prefent.  The  two 


latter  had  fet  off  before  the  battle ;  but 


Don  Chrifto- 
phpr 
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Abyflinia.  pher  Tent  fome  horfemen  in  purfuit  of  them,  by  whom 
*  v  they  were  brought  back,  and  reproached  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  bad  example  they  had  fhown  to  the  army. 
Tdkes  fiiel- Arriving  at  the  approach  of  night  in  a  wood  where 
ter  m  a  there  was  a  cave,  Don  Chriftopher  entered  it  to  have 
SwrT’ard**  v;oUH^  d  re  fled,  but  obftinately  refufed  to  proceed 
jmt/to  farther.  Next  day  he  was  taken  3  betrayed,  as  is  moil 

J<*.  th.  probable,  by  a  woman  whom  he  loved  3  who  is  faid  to 

have  pointed  out  this  cave  to  him,  and  promifed  to 
lend  fome  friends  to  convey  him  into  a  place  of  fafety. 
Inftead  of  this,  a  party  of  the  enemy  entered  the  cave  3 
and  on  his  readily  informing  them  of  his  name,  they 
inflantly  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Gragne.  Here, 
after  feveral  inful ts  had  palled  on  both  fides,  the  barba¬ 
rian,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  cut  off  his  head  ;  whieh  was 
fent  to  Conftantinople,  and  his  body  cut  in  pieces  and 
difperfed  through  Abyflinia. 

Gragne,  a-  This  cruelty  of  Gragne  proved  more  detrimental  to 
bandoned  caufe  than  a  complete  victory  gained  by  the  other 
liL^is  de  Party  cou^  have  been.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Portu- 
feated  and  guefe  were  fo  exafperaled  by  the  lofs  of  their  leader, 
killed.  that  they  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  moft  defperate 
undertakings,  in  order  to  revenge  bis  death  3  011  the 
other,  the  Turks,  on  whom  he  principally  depended, 
were  irritated  to  the  laft  degree  at  the  difappointment 
of  fliaring  his  ranfom,  which  they  imagined  would  have 
been  an  immenfe  fum  3  and  therefore  abandoned  their 
deader  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Gragne,  thus 
left  to  decide  the  quarrel  with  his  Africans,  was  quick¬ 
ly  defeated  by  Claudius  3  and  in  another  -engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  Toth  of  February  1543,  his 
troops  were  defeated  and  himf’elf  killed.  This  laft: 
misfortune  was  owing  to  his  boldnefs  in  advancing  be¬ 
fore  his  army  which  was  giving  way,  fo  that  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Portuguefe.  On  this  he  was 
fingled  out  by  a  Portuguefe  named  Peter  Lyon ,  who 
had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  Don  Chriftopher.  This 
man,  to  make  his  aim  more  fure,  crept  for  a  confider- 
able  way  along  the  bank  of  a  river  towards  the  place 
w  here  Gragne  was  5  and  when  come  fufficiently  near, 
{hot  him  quite  through  the  body.  Finding  himfelf 
mortally  wounded,  he  quitted  the  field  of  battle  3  and 
was  followed  by  Lyon,  who  in  a  fhort  time  faw  him 
fall  from ‘  his  horfe.  He  then  came  up  to  him,  and  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  and 
returned  to  the  battle  to  do  what  further  fervice  he 
could.  The  next  day  Gragne’s  body  was  found  by 
an  Abyflinian  officer,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  claim¬ 
ed  the  merit  of  killing  him  7  but  Lyon  having  pulled 
out  the  ear  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  vindicated 
his  own  right  to  the  reward  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  other.  On  this  occafion  the  MooTiffi  army  was  al- 
raoft  entirely  deftroyed  3  Gragn6’s  wife  and  fon  were 
taken  prifoners,  with  Nur  the  fon  of  Mugdid,  who 
deftroyed  the  royal  family  3  and  it  had  been  happy  for 
•Claudius,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  that  he  had  put 
thefe  prifoners  to  death.  Very  foon  after  this  engage- 
be^ebief*6"  menC  the  emperor  had  intelligence  that  Joram,  a  rebel 
defeated  chief  who  had  once  reduced  his  father  David  to  great 
and  killed,  diftrefs,  was  advancing  rapidly  in  hopes  of  being  ftill 
able  to  be  prefen t  at  the  battle.  This  was  the  laft  of 
his  father’s  enemies  on  whom  Claudius  had  to  revenge 
himfelf 3  and  this  was  effectually  done  by  a  detachment 
*of  his  army,  who  pofted  themfelves  in  his  way,  fell  up¬ 


on  him  unexpe&edly,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  all  AbyftnU. 
his  men. 

Claudius  being  now  freed  from  all  apprehenfion  of 
foreign  enemies,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
the  reparation  of  the  damages  oecafioned  by  fucli  a 
long  war,  and  the  fettleiuent  of  religious  affairs.  WeDifturban- 
have  already  mentioned,  that  John  Bermudes  was  ap-£e;S0D 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  as  he  faid,  patriarch  of  Alexan-j*1^0  rtli' 
dria,  Abyfllnia,  and  of  the  fea.  This  however,  is  faid5 
by  others  to  have  been  a  falfehood  3  that  John  was 
originally  ordained  by  the  old  patriarch  of  Abyflinia  3 
and  that  the  Pope  did  no  more  than  give  his  (anftion 
to  this  ordination,  without  adding  any  new  one  of  his 
own.  But  whether  this  was  fo  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  John,  who  was  very  infolent  in  his  behaviour,  and 
of  a  turbulent  difpoiition,  now  began  to  infill  that 
Claudius  thould  not  only  embrace  the  dodhines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  eftablilh  that  religion  throughout 
the  empire,  which  he  faid  his  father  David  had  engaged 
to  do  3  and  w  hich,  confidering  the  extreme  diftrefs  in 
which  he  was  involved,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did. 

Claudius,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  re-  A]tercation 
fufed  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  country  3  upon  which  betwixt  the. 
a  contention  began,  which  w  as  not  ended  but  by  the  emperor 
total  expulfion  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  cutting  off  a^^,lcpepa’ 
^communication  with  Europeans.  At  that  time  the  bermudes. 
'Portuguefe  and  AbyiTinians  intermarried,  and  attended 
religious  worfhip  promifeuoufiy  in  each  others  churches  : 
fo  that  the  two  nations  might  have  continued  to  live  in 
•harmony,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mi  (behaviour  of  Btr- 
mudes.  Claudius,  perceiving  the  violence  and  over¬ 
bearing  difpofition  of  the  man,  took  every  opportuniti¬ 
es  (bowing  his  attachment  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek 
church  3  denying  that  he  had  made  any  promife  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  On  this  Bermudes  told 
him  that  he  was  accurfed  and  excommunicated  ;  the 
king  in  return  called  him  a  Neftorian  heretic;  to  which 
Bermudes  replied  by  calling  him  a  liar,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  return  to  India,  and  carry  all  the  Portuguefe 
along  with  him.  To  this  infolent  fpeech  Claudius  an- 
fwered,  that  he  wifhed  indeed  that  Bermudes  would 
return  to  India  3  but  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  nor  any  perfon,  to  leave  his  territories  with¬ 
out  permiflion. 

Thus  matters  feemed  likely  to  come  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  3  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worft  extre¬ 
mities  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  emperor  been 
reftrained  by  the  fear  of  the  Portuguefe  valour  on  the 
one  hand  if  he  (hould  attempt  any  thing  againft  them, 
and  the  hopes  of  further  advantages  fhould  he  retain 
them  in  his  fervice.  For  thefe  reafons  he  bore  with 
patience  the  infults  of  the  patriarch  3  attempting  to 
gain  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  over  to  his  fide.  He 
fuceeeded  perfettly  with  their  commander  Arius  IZ>ias,T|ie  portci^ 
who  privately  renounced  the  church  of  Rome,  and  wasgUefe  corn- 
baptized  into  that  of  Abyflinia  by  the  name  of  Marcusmznder  re- 
or  Marco  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  emperor,  look- [^eHomiih 
ing  upon  him  as  a  naturalised  fubjeft,  fent  him  a  Rand-yeIeigJn< 
ard  with  the  Abyflinian  arms^to  be  ufed  inftead  of  thefe 
of  Portugal.  This,  however,  was  not  delivered  3  for 
a  Portuguefe  named  Jutnes  Brito ,  meeting  the  page 
w-ho  carried  it,  took  it  from  him  and  killed  him  with 
his  fword.  The  apoftafy  of  Arius  is  faid  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  great  honours  which  had  been  conferred 

upon 
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Abyffinia-  upon  him  by  the  Abyffinian  monarch  :  for  having, 

J  in  an  expedition  againll  Adel,  defeated  and  killed  the 
king,  and  taken  the  queen  prifoner,  he  bellowed  her  in 
?e  is  in-  marriage  on  Arius }  and  that  the  match  might  be 
celled  with  equal,  he  raifed  him  alfo  to  the  royal  dignity,  by  giving 
ayal  dig-  jjjm  the  kingdoms  of  Doar  and  Belwa. 
llty>  The  altercation  on  t he- fubje£l-  of  religion  becoming 

every  day  more  violent,  Bermudes  was  prohibited  by 
the  emperor  from  fending  any  farther  orders  to  the 
Portuguefe,  they  being  now  under  the  command  of 
Marco  the  Abyffinian  captain-general  ;  meaning  Arius 
Dias,  to  whom  the  name  of  Marco  had  been  lately 
given.  To  this  the  patriarch  replied,  that  being  fub- 
je£b  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  were  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  obey  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  religion  ;  and 
that  fince  his  majefty  Hill  perfifted  in  refuting  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  pope,  he  was  refolved  to  leave  the  empire 
with  his  forces.  The  emperor,,  however,  dill  infilled* 
that  he  was  abfolute  in  his  own  dominions;  and  he 
expelled  the  Portuguefe  to  pay  obedience  to  his  gene- 
Hoftilities  ral,  and  none  elfe.  The  Portuguefe,  enraged  at  this 
between  declaration,  refolved  to  die  fword  in  hand  rather  than 
he  Abyf-  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  and  therefore  began  to  fortify 
miaos  ami  tjie;r  camp  in  cafe  of  any  attack.  The  emperor  on 
>or  S  e  This,  thinking  a  defiance  was  given  him  in  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  ordered  the  camp  to  be  inftantly  attacked.  The 
attempt  was  accordingly  made,  but  with  very  little 
fuccefs  ;  the  Portuguefe  having  ftrewed  the  ground  with 
gunpowder,  fet  fire  to  it  as  the  Abyffinians  marched 
along,  which  deflroyed  great  numbers,  and  intimida¬ 
ted  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  inftantly  fled^ 
Finding  it  in  vain  to  think  of  reducing  them  by  force, 
the  emperor  is  then  faid  to  have  been  advifed  by  Mar¬ 
co  to  eonfult  his  own  fafety,  and  break  the  power  of 
the  Portuguefe  by  artifice.  With  this  view  he  fent 
for  the  patriarch,  pretended  to  be  very  forry  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  promife,  and  defirous  to  make  what 
amends  for  it  he  could.  Inftead  of  complying  with  the 
patriarch’s  demands,  however,  he  firfl  ordered  his  fub- 
je£ls  to  fupply  them  with  no  provifions  :  then  he  flop¬ 
ped  the  mouths  of  the  Portuguefe  by  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold,  giving  the  patriarch  himfelf  a  very 
valuable  prefent ;  adding  to  all  this  a  large  fupply  of 
provifions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  taking  proper  me¬ 
thods  to  difperfe  their  leaders  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  fo  that  they  fhould  find  it  impoffible  ever 
to  reunite  in  a  body. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  tranfa&ion  by  the 
Portuguefe  hiftorians;  but  that  of  Mr  Bruce,  who  fays 
that  he  tranflated  his  from  the  Abyffinian  annals, is  fome- 
what  different.  He  only  informs  us,  that  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyffinians  was  inflamed 
by  the  “  incendiary  fpirit  of  the  brutifh  Bermudes  : 
from  reproaches  they  came  to  blows;  and  this  proceed¬ 
ed  fo  far,  that  one  night  the  Portuguefe  affaulted  the 
king’s  tent,  where  they  flew  fome  and  grievoufly  wound¬ 
ed  others.”  The  event,  however,  was  that  no  abfo¬ 
lute  quarrel  ever  took  place  betwixt  this  emperor  and 
any  of  the  Portuguefe,  excepting  this  patriarch,  whom 
he  was  on  the  point  of  banifhing  to  one  of  the  rocks 
ufed  as  prifons  in  Abyffinia..  This  was  difpenfed  with 
on  the  interpofition  of  Gafpar  de  Suza  the  new  Por- 
tuguefe  commander  (who  had  fucceedcd  Arius  Dias), 
and  another  named  Kafmati  Robe/,  both  of  whom  were 
in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  ;  and  Bermudes  per- 
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fuaded  to  withdraw  to  India.  According  to  Mr  Bruce  Abjfilnfa. 
he  repaired  to  Dobarwa,  where  he  remained  two  years  v 
quite  negle&ed  and  forlorn,  faying  mafs  to  no  more  Bermudes 
than  ten  Portuguefe  who  had  fettled  thereafter  the  de- !tuZes-J^~ 
feat  of  Don  Chriftopher.  He  then  went  to  Mafuah  ;  ' 
and  the  wind  foon  becoming  favourable,  he  embarked 
in  a  Portuguefe  veffel,  carrying  with  him  the  ten  per- 
fons  to  whom  he  had  officiated  as  prieft.  From  Goa 
he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  continued  there  till  hi-s 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguefe  writers 
inform  us,  that  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  order  of 
the  emperor ;  and  that  Gafpar  de  Suza,  the  Portuguefe 
commander,  had  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  fhould 
attempt  to  make  his  efcape.  Bermudes,  however,  be* 
ing  determined  at  all  events  to  make  his  efcape,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  and  that  a  change  of  air 
was  neGeffary  for  his  recovery;  for  which  rcafon  he 
went  to  the  town  above  mentioned,  where  there  was  a 
monaftery.  On  this  pretence  he  was  allowed  to  crofs 
the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  accompanied  by  eight  faithful 
fervants,  with  w'hom  he  reached  Dobarwa  unfufpe&ed. 

Here  he  remained  concealed  in  a  monaftery  for  two 
years  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity. of  getting  to 
the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Goa, 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  freed  from  this  troublefomc  A  new  de- 
prieft,  when  he  wasdn  danger  of  being  involved  in  newputation 
difficulties  by  the  intrufion  of  others  into  his  dominions.  *rum 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of:  the  Jefuits/>ope’ 
was  at  that  time  at  Borne  ;  and.  fo  much  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  the  pope,  that  he  propofed  to  go  in  per- 
fon  to  Abyffinia,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  .conver- 
fion  of  both  prince  and.  people.  His  holinefs,  how¬ 
ever,  who,  from  what  he  had  already  feen  of  Ignatius, 
conceived  that  he  might  be  of  greater  ufe  to  him  by 
flaying  in  Europe,  fent  in  his  ftead  Nugnez  Baretto, 
one  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  whom  he  invefted  with, 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  and  honoured  with  a  letter  to 
Claudius.  With  tbefe  commiffions,  and  a  number  of 
priefts,  Baretto  failed  for  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  by 
which,  however  diftant,  the  only  paffage  to  Abyffinia 
was  at  that  time.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  was 
informed  that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  had  fuch  a  fteady 
averfion  to.the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  was  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception. 

For  this  reafon  it  was-  judged  more  proper  to  fend  fome 
clergymen  of  inferior  dignity,  with  proper  credentials, 
as  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  from  the  governor  of 
India,  without  running  the  rifk  of  having  any  affront 
put  upon  the  patriarch.  Thefe  were  Oviedo- biihop  of 
Hierapolis,  Carney  ro  bifhop  of  Nice,  and  feveral  others,, 
who  arrived  fafely  at  Mafuah  in  the  year  1558'.  Clau¬ 
dius,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  was  greatly  pleafed, 
as  fuppofing  that  a  new  fupply  of  Portuguefe  foldicrs 
wTas  arrived.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  only 
priefts,  he  was  very  much  mortified,  but  flill  refolved 
to  give  them  a  civiL reception.  But  a  more  important 
confideration,  and  which  concerned- the  welfare  of  the 
empire  in  the  higheft  degree,  now  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  appointment  of  a  fuccefior  to  the 
throne,  Claudius  himfelf  having  no  fon.  A  projedl  Prince  Me- 
was  therefore  fet  on  foot  for  ranfoming  Prince  Menas,  nas  re- 
the  emperor’s  youngeft  brother,  who  had  been  taken  decmed 
prifoner  by  the  Moors  in  the  time  of  David,  and  hi-^™  aPu< 
therto  detained  in  captivity  on  a  high  mountain  in  Add. 

This  ' 
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tAtyffima.  This  was  not  likely  to  be  accompliftied  ;  for  the  Moors 
would  not  willingly  part  with  one  who  they  knew  was 
their  mortal  enemy,  that  he  might  be  raifed  to  the  fo- 
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vereignty  of  a  great  empire.  By  detaining  him  pri¬ 


mmer  to 
‘deftroy 
Claudius. 


foner  alfo,  they  might  reafonably  hope  for  difputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  flic cefTi on  to  the  Abyffinian  throne  ;  which 
would  enable  them  to  attack  the  empire  with  advan¬ 
tage.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  probable  that  Clau¬ 
dius  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  his 
brother’s  liberty,  had  it  not  been  that  the  fon  of  the 
famous  Gragne  had  been  taken  in  that  battle  in  which 
his  father  was  killed,  and  in  like  manner  confined  on 
a  mountain  in  Abyffinia.  A  propofal  was  then  made 
to  his  mother,  who  had  efcaped  into  Atbara,  that  her 
fon  ffiould  have  his  liberty,  provided  the  king’s  brother 
ihould  be  reftored.  This  was  accepted  $  and  by  means 
of  the  baffiaw  of  Mafuah,  an  exchange  was  made. 
Four  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  were  given  for  the  ranfom 
of  Menas,  which  were  divided  between  the  Moors  and 
the  baffiaw  of  Mafuah  *,  while  on  his  part  Claudius  fet 
at  liberty  Ali  Gerad  the  fon  of  Gragne  without  any 
farther  demand. 

According  to  Bermudes’s  account  of  thefe  times, 
the  widow  of  Gragne  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle 
in  which  her  huffiand  was  killed,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Arius  Dias.  In  this  cafe  we  muft  fuppofe 
her  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queeri  of  Adel, 
mentioned  as. his  confort  by  other  hiftorians  :  but  Mr 
Bruce  treats  tkis-account  as  a  mere  Fable  ;  and  informs 
us,  that  by  means  of  Nur  the  fon  of  Mugdid,  murderer 
of  the  royal  family  as  already  related,  file  made  her 
Nur  deter,  efcape  into  Atbara.  On  that  occafion  Nur  fell  in  love 
with  her  *,  but  file  refufed  to  marry  any  man  unlefs  he 
brought  her  the  head  of  Claudius,  who  had  killed  her 
former  huffiand.  To  attain  his  wifiies,  therefore,  Nur, 
now  governor  of  Zeyla,  undertook  the  talk  ;  and  when 
Claudius  marched  towards  Adel,  fent  him  a  challenge 
to  fight  ;  telling  him  that  there  was  yet  a  particular 
inftrument  for  ffiedding  the  blood  of  the  Abyffinian 
princes,  and  defiring  him  to  be  prepared,  as  he  was 
very  foon  to  fet  out  to  attack  him.  The  emperor  did 
not  decline  the  combat,  but  is  faid  to  have  been  advifed 
againfi:  this  expedition  by  all  his  friends.  This  advice 
fee  ms  to  have  proceeded  from  a  number  Of  prophecies, 
probably  trumped  up  by  the  clergy,  that  he  fliould  be 
unfortunate,  and  lofe  his  life  in  the  campaign.  Thefe 
prophecies  ought  no  doubt  to  have  had  weight  with 
him,  as  they  moft  certainly  indicated  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
affeflion  among  his  troops  ;  and  the  event  accordingly 
Defeat  and  evinced  that  it  was  fo.  The  Abyfiinians  fled  almoft 
death  of  on  the  firfi:  fire,  leaving  the  king  in  the  midft  of  his 
the  empe-  enemies,  attended  only  by  1 8  Portuguefe  and  20  horfe- 
ror*  men  of  Abyffinia,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  laft. 

All  thefe  were  killed  after  the  moft  defperate  refift- 
ance  *,  the  king  himfelf  receiving  upwards  of  20  wounds 
before  he  fell.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  brought  by 
Nur  to  his  miftrefs,  who  hung  it  up  on  a  tree  before 
her  door.  Here  it  remained  for  three  years,  when  it 
was  at  Lift  bought  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who 
buried  it  at  Antioch  in  the  fepulchre  of  a  faint  of  the 
fame  name.  Nur  gained  on  this  occafion  a  very  com¬ 
plete  viftory  *,  the  king  and  moft  of  the  principal 
nobility  being  killed,  a  great  number  made  pri- 
foners,  and  the  camp  taken  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
On  his  return  to  Adel,  he  refufed  to  accept  of  any 
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congratulations,  or  to  allow  rejoicings  to  be  made  for  Akyfinria* 
his  viftory,  but  paffed  along  in  the  habit  of  a  common  ,J  ' 

foldier,  mounted  on  an  afs  ;  faying,  that  he  owed  the 
victory  to  the  mercy  of  God  alone,  who  had  imme¬ 
diately  interpofed  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Chriftian 
army. 

This  fatal  engagement  took  place  on  the  2 2d  of 
March  1559;  and  as  the  fuccefiion  had  been  already 
fettled,  Menas  afeended  the  throne  without  any  oppo- 
fition.  On  his  acceftion  he  found  his  affairs  in  great  Reign  of 
confufion,  and  he  had  ftill  to  contend  with  foreign  and  Menas, 
domeftic  enemies.  The  firfi;  of  thefe  was  Radaet  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  who  had  a  territory  in  the  empire  of 
Abyffinia,  the  capital  of  which  was  on  a  rock  named 
Samen.  The  caufe  of  this  quarrel  is  not  known,  but 
the  event  was  unfortunate  \  the  king  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enter  prife,  after ‘having  beftowed  a  confi- 
derable  time  upon  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  affaflinate  him,  which  had  very  near  taken  place  \ 
and  this  again  by  a  corifpiracy  among  his  principal  Rebellion 
nobles  headed  by  Ifaacthe  Baharnagafii.  He  had  been  a  ^aac 
very  faithful  fervant  of  the  late  emperor  Claudius  ;  butBa^arna* 
ill  ufed  by  Menas,  who  was  of  a  very  haughty  and  mo- 
rofe  difpofition.  Tn  attempting  to  fupprefs  this  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  firft  attempts  of  the  emperor  were  likervife  in- 
effe&ual,  his  forces  being  attacked  by  furprife  and  en¬ 
tirely  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  Ifaac  proclaimed 
Tafear,  the  nephew*  of  Menas,  who  was  then  at  liberty, 
king  of  Abyffinia  ;  hoping  thereby  to  ftrengthen  his 
caofe,  and  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  affembling  a  powerful  army  againfi;  him.  This  ex** 
pedient  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe.  His  army  was  He  is  de- 
entirely  defeated  by  Menas  j  Tafear  taken  prifoner,  ^eate^* 
and  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  precipice  •, 
and  Ifaac  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
confines  of  his  own  government  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah.  Here  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turkifh  bafiiaw  of  Mafuah  \  whofe  friendffiip  he  gained 
by  putting  him  in  poffefiion  of  the  town  of  Dobarwa, 
with  the  flat  country  adjacent,  which  abounds  with  theand  Portu. 
provifions  wanted  at  Mafuah,  and  is  looked  upon  asguefe. 
the  key  to  the  province  of  Tigre  and  the  high  lands 
of  Abyffinia.  Befides  this,  Ifaac  ftrengthened  himfelf 
alfo  by  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe  \  which,  had 
their  numbers  been  at  all  confiderable,  muft  have  been 
very  formidable.  Their  inclination  to  defert  their  for¬ 
mer  prote&or  and  ally  the  emperor,  proceeded  entirely 
from  tfie  ffiameful  behaviour  of  their  priefts,  who  never 
would  be  fatisfied  without  enflaving  the  emperor  as 
well  as  his  fubje&s  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  We  haveReafon  of 
already  feen  that  Bermudes  had  proceeded  fo  far  on  their  quar- 
this  fubjeft,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  His^^1^^6 
fucceffor  Oviedo  (for  the  patriarch  Nugnez  died  by  theemper0r’ 
way)  fared  ftill  worfe.  On  his  introdu&ion  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  he  informed  him,  that  the  pope  and 
king  of  Portugal  now  expe£fed  no  lefs  than  an  imme¬ 
diate  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  of  fubmiffion  to  the 
fee  of  Rome.  This  requifition  was  made  with  fuch  an 
air  of  infolence,  that  the  prince  could  fcarce  conceal  his 
refentment  *,  but  reftraining  his  pafiion,  he  promifed  to 
confider  of  it,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  learned  in 
thefe  matters  to  debate  the  point.  This  was  a  very 
fruitlefs  talk  ;  and  therefore  Oviedo  thought  proper  to 
quit  the  court  towards  the  end  of  December  1558  *, 
leaving  behind  him  an  infolent  letter  addreffed  to  the 

Portuguefe 
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Abyflinia.  Portuguefe  and  fuch  converts  as  they  had  made ;  in 
'  which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  converfe  with  fchifma- 
tics,  and  the  Abyflinians  to  forfake  their  errors.  Be¬ 
ing  now  debarred  from  accefs  to  the  emperor,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  the  people  with  feditious  difeourfes; 
which  praCtice  he  continued  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Menas.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  pernicious  tenden¬ 
cy  of  his  difeourfes,  pofitively  commanded  him  to  de- 
fiftj  which  the  patriarch  refuting,  the  emperor  fell 
upon  him  with  his  own  hands,  beat  him  feverely,  tore 
his  clothes  and  beard,  and  took  his  chalice  from  him 
that  he  might  thus  be  difabled  from  faying  mafs :  after 
Oviedo  b a-  which  he  banifhed  him,  with  Francis  Lopez  another 
nilhed  to  a  0£  ^[s  a{fociates,  to  a  barren  mountain,  where  they  re¬ 
mountain.  majne(j  feven  months  in  great  mifery.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  iffued  many  fevere  edicts  againft  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe ;  prohibited  them  from  intermarrying  with  the 
Abyflinians-  and  fuch  of  the  Abyflinian  women  as 
were  already  married  to  Portuguefe  hufbands,  he  com¬ 
manded  not  to  accompany  them  to  their  churches. 

Is  com-  His  next  ftep  was  to  call  Oviedo  again  into  his  pre- 
manded  to  fence?  and  command  him,  under  pain  of  death,  in- 
empire  but  ^ant^  to  ^eave  his  dominions.  The  infolent  and  fool- 
refufes.’  ifh  prieft  refufed  obedience  to  this  exprefs  command  : 

he  declared  that  he  would  obey  God  rather  than  man  ^ 
and  prefenting  his  bare  neck  to  the  emperor,  defired 
him  to  ftrike  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  once.  Menas 
drew  his  fword,  but  was  prevented  by  the  queen  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  flood  near  him  from  giving  the  fatal  ftroke. 
Sentence  of  A  fecond  beating  and  banifhment  to  the  mountain  fuc- 
banifhment  ceeded  \  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fen  ten  ce  all  the 
pafledon  all  portuguefe  prtefts  as  well  as  others  were  included.  The 
lhiefe°who  Portuguefe,  however,  determined  not  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
thereupon  an  indignity  and  therefore,  to  a  man,  joined  Ifaac ; 
join  the  who,  in  expectation  of  more  auxiliaries  from  India,  pro¬ 
rebels.  felled  a  great  defire  of  embracing  the  Romilh  religion. 

The  king  was  very  apprehenlive,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  the  arrival  of  more  Portuguefe  ;  but  it  appears 
that  Oviedo  had  not  fufficient  intereft  to  procure  the 
Ifaac  again  fupply  he  promifed.  An  engagement,  therefore,  took 
defeated,  place  without  them,  in  which  Menas  was  again  viClori- 
ous ;  though  the  battle  was  not  fo  decilive  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion. 

The  emperor  died  a  fhort  time  after  his  victory,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  1563  by  his  fon  Sertza  Denghel, 
Reign  of  then  only  12  years  of  age.  The  beginning  of  his 
Sertza  reign  was  difturbed  by  new  rebellions  ^  which,  however, 
Denghel.  were  happily  fuppreffed.  Ifaac,  with  his  allies  the  ba- 
fhaw  and  the  Portuguefe,  feem  to  have  remained  for 
fome  time  unmolefted and  in  the  year  1569,  a  kind  of 
accommodation  took  place.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
fay  how  the  Portaguefe  were  again  received  into  fa¬ 
vour  after  fuch  flagrant  treachery  and  rebellion.  Mr 
Bruce  only  Amply  tells  us  that  “  Oviedo  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  did  not  appear  at  court.”  This  indeed  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  been  fo  lately  at  open 
war  with  the  emperor.  Other  accounts  fay,  that  after 
the  laft  battle  with  Ifaac,  u  their  name  became  fo  odious 
to  all  the  Abyflinians,  efpecially  to  their  monarchs, 
that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  of  them  to  be  in  their 
army  from  that  time.”  Some  of  thefe  accounts  fay 
alfo,  that  Menas  was  defeated  and  killed  in  another 
battle  ;  others,  that  he  was  driven  to  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  wandered  about  till  death  put  an  end 
Vox,  I.  Part  I. 
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to  his  mifery.  Accounts  of  this  kind,  however,  are  Abyflinia 
by  Mr  Bruce  treated  as  mere  falfehoods,  and  exprefsly  -v 
contradictory  to  the  annals  of  thofe  times.  All  we 
can  fay  upon  the  fubjeCt  therefore  is,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  Ifaac,  the  Portuguefe,  not  excepting  Oviedo 
himfelf,  remained  in  Abyflinia,  where  they  were  more 
favourably  dealt  with  by  the  new  emperor  than  they 
had  been  by  his  father ;  though  he  was  no.  friend  to 
their  religion,  as  fuppofmg  it  to  be  deftruCiive  of  mo¬ 
narchy  and  all  civil  government.  It  is  probable  alfo, 
that  the  various  difturbances  which  happened,  together 
with  his  own  tender  age  during  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  would  prevent  him  from  paying  that  attention 
to  them  which  he  would  otherwife  have  done.  The 
Galla,  a  very  barbarous  nation,  and  who  have  at  laft 
greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs, 
made  frequent  inroads  during  this  reign  j  and  in  the  Ifaac  and 
year  1576,  a  league  was  formed  by  Mahomet  king  ofthe  baflia^ 
Adel,  with  Ifaac  and  the  Turkifti  bafhaw,  who  had  ei-  ^/kingof 
ther  continued  their  hoflilities  or  renewed  them  about  Adel ;  ° 
this  time.  The  emperor,  however,  marched  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  he  did  not  allow  them  time  to  join 
their  forces  \  and  attacking  them  feparately,  gained  a  but  are  en- 
complete  victory  over  them  all.  Almoft  the  whole tirely  de- 
Moorifh  army  was  deftroyed ;  but  while  the  emperor  feated» 
entered  Adel  with  a  defign  to  make  a  full  end  of  his 
enemies  on  the  eaft,  he  received  information  that  the 
Galla  had  invaded  his  dominions  on  the  weft.  T  raver- 
fling  the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  therefore  with  the 
utmoft  expedition,  he  came  up  with  thefe  enemies,  who 
were  afraid  to  encounter  him.  On  this  he  turned  his  The  empe-> 
arms  againft  the  Falafha,  obliging  them  to  deliver  up  ror  invades 
their  king,  whom  he  banifhed  to  a  mountain.  Tlien^^ntry 
invading  the  country  of  the  Galla  and  Falafha,  he  ra-0fthe  Gapa 
vaged  it  for  four  years  fucceflively,  protecting  at  theandFala- 
fame  time  the  kingdom  of  Narea  from  the  inroads  offha. 
thefe  barbarians. 

While  Sertza  Denghel  employed  himfelf  in  reprefs- 
ing  the  incurfions  of  the  Galla,  one  Cad  ward  Bafha,  a 
Turkifh  officer  of  great  valour  and  experience,  who 
had  been  invefted  with  the  office  of  bafhaW  of  Mafuah, 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  province  of  Tigre.xigre  invau 
The  emperor  haftened  to  oppofe  him  *,  but  in  his  paf-dedby  Cad 
fage  committed  great  devaluations  in  the  country  of  the^ard^a* 
Falafha,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  defeend  from  aw* 
their  mountains  and  come  to  an  engagement.  Thefe 
Falafha  profefs  the  Jcwifh  religion,  and  were  then  go- King  of  the 
verned  by  a  king  named  Gefhen.  This  monarch,  pro-Falafliade. 
voked  at  the  ravages  and  deftruCtion  lie  beheld,  de-  an<* 
feended  with  vaft  numbers  of  his  fubjeCb,  in  order  toM 
revenge  it ;  but  was  killed  and  his  army  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Abyflinians,  on  the  19th  of  January 
1594.  The  victorious  Sertza  then  haftened  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  bafliaw  }  who,  confident  of  the  fuperiority  of  his 
own  troops,  not  only  waited  for  him  patiently,  but  gave 
him  every  advantage  he  could  defire.  Avery  defperate 
battle  enfued}  the  event  of  which  was  doubtful,  till 
Robel,  commander  of  part  of  the  king’s  houfehold 
troops,  who  were  armed  with  pikes,  attacked  that  part 
of  the  Turkifh  horfe  where  he  faw  the  bafliaw,  and  kill¬ 
ed  the  officer  who  carried  the  ftandard.  In  doing  this 
he  broke  his  pike  but  though  then  deftitute  of  any  The  ba- 
other  weapon  than  a  fhort  crooked  knife  which  thefliawde  ^ 
Abyflinians  always  carry  in  their  girdles,  lie  inftantly  and 
pufhed  up  to  the  bafliaw,  and  with  it  wounded  him  mor- 
K  tally 
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v~  '' '  decided  the  victory  ;  the  Turkifti  liorfe  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  foon  followed 
their  example.  A  dreadful  (laughter  enfued  among 
the  Moors,  who  were  purfued  to  the  idand  of  Mafuah  ; 
and  many  were  driven  into  the  deferts,  where  they  pe- 
riftied  with  third.  After  this,  marching  back  to  the 
weftern  part  of  his  territories,  the  emperor  proceeded 
to  Narea,  deftroying  the  Galla  as  he  went  along.  His 
laft  expedition  was  towards  Damot  to  chaftife  fome  re¬ 
bels  there.  Before  he  fet  out,  a  prieft  of  great  fandli- 
ty  and  talent  for  divination,  is  faid  to  have  warned  him 
not  to  undertake  the  war ;  but  his  advice  was  rejected 
with  contempt  :  on  which  he  requefted  him  only  not 
to  eat  the  fifh  taken  out  of  a  certain  river  ;  but  this  ad¬ 
vice  was  alfo  negle&ed,  and  the  fifti  being  really  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  the  king  died  in  confequence  of  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

Twofuccef-  On  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel  a  difpute  enfued 
fors  nomi-  about  the  fucceftion.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ficknefs 
the  late  king  had  named  for  his  fucceffor  his  fon  Jacob, 
a  boy  of  only  feven  years  of  age  •,  but  finding  death 
approaching,  he  named  his  nephew  Za  Denghel,  as  be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  more  fit  for  the 
government  of  fuch  a  numerous  and  turbulent  people. 
This  laft  refolution  proved  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
queen  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  wifhed 
for  a  minority,  during  which  they  might  engrofs  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  In  conjunction  with  her 
two  fons-in-law,  Kefla  Wahad  and  Ras  Athanafius, 
therefore,  the  emprefs  determined  to  raife  Jacob  to  the 
throne,  notwithftanding  the  final  determination  of  the 
late  king  above  mentioned.  This  was  put  in  execution 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel ;  Jacob 
was  raifed  to  the  throne,  and  Za  Denghel  confined  in 
an  ifland  of  the  lake  Dembea  or  Tzana.  An  attempt 
was  likewife  made  to  feize  Socinios,  natural  fon  to  Fa- 
eilidas  grandfon  of  the  unfortunate  David,  who  had 
/  likewife  a  claim  to  the  throne  ;  for  his  not  being  born 

of  a  lawful  marriage  was  no  objection  in  Abyflinia. 
Socinios,  however,  no  fooner  faw  the  fate  of  his  coufin 
Za  Denghel,  than  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  power 
of  his  enemies;  and  Za  Denghel  himfelf,  after  being  a 
fhort  time  confined  in  the.  ifland  above  mentioned,  found 
means  to  efcape,  and  took  refuge  among  the  inacceflible 
mountains  of  Gojam. 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempts  on  the  princes, 
the  emprefs,  with  her  two  fons-in-law,  were  obliged 
to  pretend  loyalty  to  Jacob,  whom  they  governed  till 
he  was  1 7  years  of  age.  The  young  king  then  per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  tutors  were  taking  fome  fleps  to  pro¬ 
long  their  dominion  over  him,  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  and  banifhed  one  Za  Selafle,  whom 
they  had  employed  in  the  execution  of  their  projects, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Narea.  The  confpirators,  alarmed 
Za  Deng-  at  this  bold  exertion  of  royal  prerogative,  determined 
helraifed  to  inftantly  to  depofe  Jacob,  and  raife  Za  Denghel,  whom 
the  throne,  t]1Cy  ha(}  banifhed,  to  the  throne.  This,  however,  was 
now  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty,  as  he  had  concealed 
himfelf  fo  effectually  among  the  mountains  of  Gojam, 
that  he  could  fcarce  be  found  out.  His  retreat  being 
at  laft  difcovered,  Ras  Athanafius  took  an  opportunity 
of  infulting  Jacob,  even  while  fitting  on  the  throne; 
called  him  an  obftinate,  ftubborn,  and  foolifti  boy  ; 
declared  him  degraded  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
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that  Za  Denghel  was  coming  to  fupplant  him.  Jacob  Abylfrnia. 
perceiving  by  the  infolence  of  this  fpeech,  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  left  his  palace  in 
the  night,  in  order  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Samen, 
where  his  mother’s  relations  were,  from  whom  he  ex¬ 
pelled  protection.  He  got  to  the  borders  of  that  coun-  jacob  ba- 
try,  but  was  there  difcovered,  feized,  and  brought  backniflied. 
to  his  rival,  who  was  now  feated  on  the  throne.  Za 
Denghel,  however,  with  a  clemency  not  very  ufual  in 
Abyflinia,  did  not  either  put  him  to  death,  or  mutilate 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  af¬ 
terwards  enjoying  the  kingdom  ;  but  contented  himfelf 
with  banifhing  him  for  life,  to  Narea. 

Za  Denghel  wras  no  fooner  fettled  on  the  throne, 
than  he  unluckily  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ali¬ 
enate  the  affeCtions  of  his  people  from  him  entirely.  Decline  of 
This  was  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  church  of  the  Romifh 
Rome.  Ever  fince  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  had  in- 

joined  Ifaac  the  Baharnagafti,  the  entrance  into  Abyflinia  A  1  mia* 
had  been  (hut  up  by  the  Turks,  fo  that  no  new  miflion- 
aries  could  have  accefs;  and  all  thofe  who  came  with 
Oviedo  being  dead,  the  Romifti  religion  had  languiftied 
for  want  of  preachers  to  fupport  it.  The  laft  of  thefe 
died  in  1  596  ;  and  all  the  reft  having  been  dead  fome 
time  before,  little  could  be  expeCted  from  the  labours 
of  a  (ingle  perfon.  Next  year  Melchior  Sylvanus,  a 
vicar  of  the  church  at  Goa,  was  fent  on  a  miflion  to 
Abyflinia  ;  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  proper  perfon  for  this 
work,  on  account  of  his  language  and  complexion  which 
might  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  Turks.  He  entered 
without  being  fufpeCted  ;  but  the  great  defeat  given  the 
Turks  by  Sertza  Denghel,  already  mentioned,  had  re¬ 
duced  their  power  fo  much,  that  lefs  danger  now  at¬ 
tended  this  expedition  than  formerly,  and  other  miflion- 
aries  quickly  followed. 

The  moft  learned,  as  well  as  beft  qualified  for  Peter  Pae2 
the  undertaking  in  every  refpeCl,  was  Peter  Pae%,  who  re(t°res 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1600  ;  and  on  his  ta¬ 
king  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  miflion,  Sylva¬ 
nus  returned  to  India.  The  new  miflionary  did  not  at 
firft  affeCt:  to  intrude  himfelf  on  the  emperor  ;  but  ta¬ 
king  up  his  refidence  at  the  convent  of  Fremona  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  he  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  language  of  the  Abyflinians  called  Geex ,  and  in 
which  their  books  are  ufually  written.  In  this  he  made 
fuch  progrefs  as  quickly  to  furpafs  the  natives  thern- 
felves  ;  after  which  he  fet  up  a  fchool,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyflinians  were  taught 
promifeuoufly.  The  progrefs  made  by  his  fcliolars  was 
fo  great,  that  he  was  fpoken  of  at  court,  and  recommen¬ 
ded  in  the  warmeft  terms  to  the  emperor  Jacob  before 
his  depofition.  On  this  he  was  fent  for,  and  appeared  He  arrives 
before  the  court  in  1604  ;  where,  to  the  great  diffatif-at  court. 
faCtion  of  the  Abyflinian  monks,  he  received  fuch  ho¬ 
nours  as  are  ufually  bellowed  on  men  of  the  firft  quali¬ 
ty.  Next  day,  in  a  difpute  before  the  king,  two  of  his 
fcliolars,  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  fairly 
vanquilhed  the  beft  theologians  that  could  be  found  to 
oppofe  them.  Mafs  was  then  faid  in  the  Romifti  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fermon,  which  in  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  diCtion  (whatever  the  fub- 
(tance  might  be)  excelled  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
compofed  in  the  Abyflinian  language.  . 

Though  Paez  had  been  called  to  court  by  Jacob,  yet 
Za  Denghel  was  on  the  throne  before  he  arrived,  and 

it 
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Abyffinia  it  tvas  he  who  tvitneffed  the  difpute  and  heard  the  fer- 

^ ^ - -  mon.  He  was  fo  much  charmed  with  the  latter,  that 

ro^embra-  inllantly  refolved  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
ces  the  Ca-  church  of  Rome  ;  which  refolution  he  foon  after  com- 
tholic  reli-  municated  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  and  even  to  Paez 
gion>  himfelf;  but  under  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  The  empe¬ 
ror’s  own  zeal,  however,  rendered  this  oath  of  no 
ufe  ;  for  in  a  little  time  he  iffued  proclamations  for¬ 
bidding  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewilh  Sabbath,  and 
wrote  letters  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  defiring  a  fupply  of  mechanics  to  inftrudl 
his  people  in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  Jefuits  to  teach  them 
religion. 

His  impru-  This  precipitate  eondu£l  had  the  effect  which  might 
dent  con-  have  been  expected.  The  Abyffinians  were  generally 
fions  difaffe&ed  to  the  ehurch  of  Rome,  and  no  pains  had 
iellion.  "  been  taken  to  gal*n  them  over  :  they  were  alfo  turbu¬ 
lent,  favage,  and  rebellious  ;  ever  ready  to  revolt  ;  and 
now  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exeufing  their 
treafons  upon  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  quickly  made  ufe  of  by  Za  SelalTe, 
whom,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Jacob  had  ba- 
nifhed  ;  but  who,  on  the  advancement  of  Za  Denghel, 
The  empe*  ]iacj  probably  been  fet  at  liberty.  This  traitor  having 
municated"  many  feditious  meetings  in  private,  prevailed 

on  the  Abuna,  or  AbyfTinian  patriarch,  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  king,  and  abfolve  his  fubjedls  from  their  al¬ 
legiance.  He  then  fet  out  for  the  territory  of  Gojam, 
where  the  people  had  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  place,  there¬ 
fore,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  railing  an  army  to  fight 
An  army  againft  his  fovereign.  Za  Denghel,  who  was  an  ex- 
railed  a-  pert  warrior,  did  not  fail  to  go  in  quell  of  him  with 
gainft  him.  what  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  foon  found,  by  the 
great  defertion  among  his  troops  as  he  palled  along, 
how  much  the  exeommunieation  pronounced  by  the 
Abuna  had  availed.  This  was  fo  alarming,  that  John 
Gabriel,  an  experienced  Portuguefe  officer,  advifed 
him  to  decline  an  engagement  for  the  prefent,  and 
take  llielter  in  fome  fortrefs  until  his  fubje£ls  Ihould 
return  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  This  falutary  advice 
was  rejedled,  from  the  abfurd  notion  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
honour  not  to  fight  a  rebel  who  had  defied  his  fove¬ 
reign.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  vidlory 
feemed  to  favour  the  royal  caufe.  The  Portuguefe 
carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  routed  that  wing 
of  the  enemy  which  oppofed  them.  In  the  other  wing, 
however,  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  Abyffinians  de- 
ferted  their  king,  who  was  quickly  furrounded  by  his 
He.  is  aban- enem*es>  and  left  in  a  defperate  fituation.  A  body  of 
donedby  nobility,  with  his  own  officers  and  domelties,  attended 
bis  troops  him,  and  fought  defperately  in  his  defence.  Za  Den¬ 
ari  killed,  ghel  himfelf,  being  an  excellent  horfeman,  and  admi¬ 
rably  {killed  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  performed  alloniffiing 
feats  of  valour.  At  laft  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
grievoufly  wounded  in  the  breall  by  a  lanee.  Notwith- 
ltanding  this,  he  inllantly  recovered  himfelf,  drew  his 
fword,  and  refilled  his  affailants  fo  violently,  that  they 
were  fain  to  keep  at  a  dillanee  and  annoy  him  with 
mi  {file  weapons.  In  this  fituation  he  Hood  till  almoll 
fainting  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of  blood  ;  when  the  trai¬ 
tor  Za  SelalTe,  pulhing  up  his  horfe  violently  again!! 
him,  threw  him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  multitude  then  rufhing  upon  him  he  was 
difpatched  with  many  wounds. 


The  news  of  Za  Denghel’s  death  were  received  with  Abyffinis. 
fueh  general  indignation  throughout  the  Abvlfinian  .7!  ?  7^ 
empire,  that  the  rebels  durlt  not  name  any  luceeilor.  unjverfaUy 
As  it  feemed  natural  to  think,  however,  that  Jacob  lamented, 
would  now  be  re-ele6led,  melfengers  were  difpatched 
to  acquaint  him  of  his  good  fortune*,  but  during  this  The  empire 
interval  Socinios  appeared,  not  as  a  candidate,  but  as  claimed  by 
already  in  polfelfion  of  the  empire,  and  ready  to  fup- Socinios. 
port  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  His  fir fl  Hep  wa3 
to  let  Ras  Athanafius  know  his  pretenfions  to  the 
throne,  and  defire  his  affifiance  with  his  army,  pro- 
rnifing  to  reward  him  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  in  his 
power.  Without  waiting  for  any  anfwer,  he  advanced 
fo  rapidly,  that  Athanafius  had  fcarce  time  to  confider 
what  he  Ihould  reply,  when  a  feeond  melfage  was  fent, 
importing  that  Socinios  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ordering  preparations  to  be  made  for  receiving  him  as 
his  fovereign.  This  expeditious  mode  of  a£lion  fo 
much  confounded  Athanafius,  that  he  complied  with 
the  requilitions,  faluting  him  king,  and  joining  his 
troops  to  his.  Thus  fuCcefsful  in  his  firll  attempt,  So¬ 
cinios  made  a  fimilar  one  on  Za  SelalTe.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  difappointed.  Za  Selafie  having  firll 
fent  an  equivocal  anfwer,  marched  againft  him  with 
his  whole  army  5  while  Socinios,  happening  to  fall 
Tick,  and  putting  little  confidence  in  Athanafius,  with¬ 
drew  to  the  mountains  of  Amhara.  Athanafius  like-  He  is  ob- 
wife,  not  knowing  to  whom  lie  Ihould  attach  himfelf,  Hged  to  re¬ 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  Hood  neuter.  tire* 

Za  Selafie  had  refufed  to  join  Socinios,  in  expedi¬ 
tion  that  Jacob  would  make  his  appearance,  whom  he 
rather  wilhed  to  enjoy  the  crown  than  Socinios  •  as 
under  the  former  he  might  hope  to  engrofs  all  the 
power  to  himfelf.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  an¬ 
fwer  was  returned  to  his  meffages  ;  his  troops  became 
impatient  *,  fo  that  fearing  left  a  mutiny  or  general  de¬ 
fertion  Ihould  take  place,  he  difpatched  a  melfenger  to 
Socinios,  acknowledging  him  for  emperor.  But  fcarce  Jacob  fet 
was  this  done,  when  a  melfenger  arrived  from  Jacob,  up  in  op¬ 
informing  him  that  he  was  then  in  Dembea,  and  pro-  pofition  to 
mifing  Za  Selafie  great  honours  if  he  would  acknow-him* 
ledge  him  for  his  fovereign.  With  thefe  terms  the 
traitor  inllantly  complied,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Athanafius  ;  while  Socinios,  not  as  yet  able 
to  refill  all  his  enemies,  retired  again  to  Amhara. 

This,  however,  he  was  not  long  of  accomplishing. 

Jacob  was  by  no  means  polfelfed  of  equal  military  {kill  ; 
and  though  Za  Selaffc  was  an  experienced  officer,  yet 
his  extreme  perfidy,  pride,  and  obftinacy,  rendered  it 
very  dangerous  to  have  any  concern  with  him.  ThisB{K|con_ 
appeared  remarkably  in  the  prefent  eafe.  His  pride  dua  and 
in  the  firll  place  would  not  allow  him  to  join  his  forces'defeat  of 
to  thofe  of  Jacob,  left  the  latter,  who  was  inferior  in  Za 
military  Ikill,  Should  have  a  lhare  in  the  viftory  he  was^^  S  ge" 
to  gain.  Then,  intoxieated  with  his  opinion  of  him¬ 
felf,  he  negle&ed  to  behave  with  the  caution  nceeffary 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  an  experienced  general 
as  Socinios,  which  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  off  almoll  his  whole  army.  Being  now  obliged 
to  fly  with  a  few  attendants  to  Jacob’s  camp,  he  met 
with  an  indifferent  reception  on  account  of  his  defeat; 
for  which  reafon  he  made  propofals  to  join  Socinios. 

The  latter  accepted  his  offer,  though  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  com¬ 
plicated  treachery  :  only  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
&  2  advantage 
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Ab'yffinia.  advantage  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  join  his  anta- 
'|1ILJ  gonift.  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  confident  in  his 
feated  and  numt>ers>  which  are  faid  to  have  been  almoft  30  to  1, 
killed.  advanced  boldly  to  give  his  antagonift  battle.  Soci- 
nios  declined  the  engagement  till  he  had  drawn  him 
into  a  fituation  where  his  forces  could  not  adl  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  dreadful  carnage  enfued,  Jacob  himfelf 
perifhed  among  the  multitude,  and  his  body  was 
never  afterwards  found.  In  this  battle  alfo  was  killed 
the  wicked  prieft  Abuna  Petros,  who  was  the  occafion 
of  Za  Denghel’s  death,  as  we  have  already  related. 
Ras  Athanalius  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  monaftery.  He 
was  afterwards  pardoned  at  the  interceflion  of  Peter 
Paez  ;  but  his  goods  and  ell  ate  being  confifcated  on 
various  oecafions,  he  fell  into  univerfal  contempt,  was 
abandoned  by  his  wife,  and  died  at  laft  of  want.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Abyffinian  accounts,  Socinios  ordered 
the  purfuit  to  be  flopped  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  head  of 
Abuna  Petros  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  writers  inform  us, 
that  lie  kept  it  up  with  the  utmoft  vigour  throughout 
the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night.  They  particular¬ 
ly  mention,  that  a  number  of  Portuguefe,  who  had  join¬ 
ed  the  army  of  Jacob,  loft  their  lives  on  this  occafion, 
by  falling  over  a  precipice  which  they  could  not  avoid 
in  the  dark.  One  of  thefe  named  Manual  Gonfalvez 
had  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  a  tree,  where  he  fat 
till  morning  in  great  terror,  but  at  laft  was  relieved  and 
made  his  efcapc. 

By  this  vi&ory  Socinios  was  fully  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne,  though  his  fituation  might  ftill  be  accounted 
precarious  by  reafon  of  the  rebellious  difpofition  of 
many  of  the  provinces.  He  began  with  making  a  ge¬ 
neral  proclamation  of  pardon,  excepting  only  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Za  Denghel,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  terms 
of  intimate  friendftiip.  Being  informed  therefore,  that 
one  Mahardin ,  a  Moor,  had  given  him  the  firft  wound 
in  that  battle  in  which  he  was  killed,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  inftantly  {truck  off  with  an  axe  before  the 
gate  of  the  palace. 

Sgcinios  fa_  The  Portuguefe  were  much  favoured  by  this  prince  ; 
vours  the  and  they  were  become  very  numerous  by  continual  in- 
Portuguefe.  termarmges  with  the  Abyflinians;  the  male  children 
were  always  trained  to  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  by  their 
parents,  and  incorporated  as  foldiers  with  them  ;  and 
'  they  were  now  all  united  in  one  body  under  an  expe¬ 

rienced  officer  named  John  Gabriel ,  whom  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occafion  to  mention.  As  their  numbers  and 
valour  made  them  objects  of  confideration,  Socinios 
determined  to  attach  them  to  himfelf  as  much  as  pof- 
ftble  ;  and  the  beft  means  to  do  this  he  knew  was  by 
favouring  tbeir  priefts.  Peter  Paez  was  therefore  fent 
for  to  court  ;  where  a  difpute  concerning  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  pope  and  the  two  natures  of  Chrift  (the 
great  fubje&s  of  debate  in  Abyftinia),  took  place,  and 
a  fermon  was  preached  with  as  great  fuccefs  as  that  in 
He  refolves  Za  DengheTs  time.  The  king  firft  enlarged  the  ter- 
to  embrace  ritory  poffefifed  bv  the  Jefuits  at  Fremona  ;  after  which 
the  Catho-  ]ie  declared  to  Paez  his  refolution  of  embracing  the 
he  religion.  Qat^0]jc  religion  ;  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  two 
letters,  one  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  other  to  the 
pope,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  requeft  a  number  of 
more  Portuguefe  to  deliver  Abyftinia  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Galla,  as  they  had  formerly  done  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Moors. 


Before  any  thing  of  importance  could  be  done  in  Abyflinia, 
matters  of  religion,  the  king  was  called  forth  to  fup-  An A "  ^ J 
prefs  a  rebellion  which  had  already  taken  place.  An  t0r  p™tPe°n^ 
impoftor  had  appeared,  who  called  himfelf  Jacob  theingtobe 
late  king,  and  pretended  to  have  efcaped  from  the  the  late 
battle;  but  fo  much  wounded  in  the  face  that  he  keptJ^P^r°r 
one  fide  of  it  conftantly  covered  to  conceal  the  defor-  j^°s.  ap- 
mity.  He  made  his  appearance  among  the  mountains 
of  Habab  near  Mafuah ;  and  being  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  Sela  Chriftos,  brother  to  the  king, 
and  governor  of  Tigre,  marched  againft  him.  The  is  defeated, 
impoftor’s  troops,  though  numerous,  fled  at  the  firft 
onfet ;  but  he  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
very  difficult  to  follow  him.  This,  however,  was  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  pofts  he  had  taken 
were  ftormed  like  as  many  forts;  but  ftill  the  impoftor 
himfelf,  though  driven  from  place  to  place,  found 
means  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  the  country  lying 
between  the  mountains  of  Habab  and  the  territory  of 
the  Baharnagafh.  Thither  he  was  purfued  by  Sela 
Chriftos  ;  but  that  general,  finding  the  rebellion  likely 
to  fpread  through  the  whole  province  of  Tigr6,  thought 
proper  now  to  acquaint  his  brother  Socinios  with  the 
ftate  of  affairs,  and  to  defire  his  affiftance.  The  king, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  fent  away  moft  of  his  troops 
in  an.  expedition  againft  the  Shangalla  and  Gongas, 
who  dwelt  on  the  north-weft  of  Abyflinia,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  with  fuch  troops  as  he  could  colled.  Thefe 
were  but  few  in  number  ;  his  cavalry,  particularly, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  530,  befides  a  fmall  rein¬ 
forcement  brought  by  bis  brother  Emana  Chriftos,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Amhara.  As  he  proceeded,  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  party  of  Galla  were  lodged  on  a  hill  at  no 
great  diftance  from  him.  Determining  to  cut  them 
off,  he  furrounded  the  hill  where  they  were  pofled  \ 
but  having  caufed  his  cavalry  to  advance  before,  and 
pafs  a  deep  ravine,  they  were  almoft  entirely  deflroy- 
ed,  while  the  reft  of  the  army  were  feized  with  fuch  a 
panic  that  they  refufed  to  flir.  In  this  extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  the  Galla  paffed  the  ravine  to  attack  them  ;  but 
the  king  having  advanced  fingly,  and  killed  the  firft  of 
them,  his  troops,  afhamed  of  their  cowardice,  rufhed 
forward  on  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  complete  vi&ory,  The  Galla 
which  obliged  the  favages  to  leave  the  province  they  defeated, 
infefted  at  that  time. 

The  misfortune  of  the  cavalry  on  this  occafion 
quickly  occafioned  a  report  that  the  king  had  been 
defeated  ;  of  which  the  impoftor  Jacob  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  ;  and  defending  from  his  mountains, 
committed  great  devaftations  in  the  low  country.  But  The  impo- 
though  attended  by  a  great  multitude,  who  like  wife  ftor  Jaecb 
fought  with  more  obftinacy  than  formerly,  he  w’as  ftill 
defeated  by  Sela  Chriftos  with  a  force  greatly  inferior.  te  * 

But  before  any  thing  effe&ual  could  be  done  for  his 
redu&ion,  the  Galla  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into 
the  fouthern  provinces,  murdering  all  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  burning  and  deftroying  towns,  churches, 
and  villages,  in  the  moft  dreadful  manner.  The  king 
bore  thole  exceffes  for  fome  time  with  patience,  till  at 
laft  he  drew  them  into  fuch  a  difadvantageous  fitua¬ 
tion,  that  being  furrounded  by  his  forces,  and  inferior 
in  number  as  well  as  in  valour,  they  were  all  cut  off  An  army  of 
to  a  man,  with  the  lofs  of  only  400  on  the  part  of  Galla  cut 
the  Abyflinians.  Soon  after  this  vi&ory  the  king  un*^'ronatjon 
derwent  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  He  then  march- kil)g> 

ed 
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Abyffmia.  ed  againft  the  impoftor  Jacob )  but  the  latter  was 

- -  too  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  rival  to  face 

him  in  the  field.  He  therefore  retired  again  to  his 
mountains,  while  the  king  left  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
rebellion  to  an  experienced  officer  named  Amfala 
The  impof-  Chriftos  )  who  employed  two  young  men,  who  had 
tor  Jacob  been  outlawed  for  murder,  to  affaflinate  the  import  or. 
aflaffinated.  Xhis  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  pretended 
Jacob  was  no  other  than  a  herdfman  among  thofe 
mountains  to  which  he  fo  conrtantly  fled  for  refuge) 
and  that  he  had  neither  wound  nor  fear  on  his  face, 
but  had  kept  one  half  of  it  covered  to  conceal  the  lit¬ 
tle  refemblance  he  bore  to  Jacob  whom  he  perfonated. 

The  king  being  now  freed  from  this  rebellion,  began 
again  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  religion.  His  firft 
rtep  was  to  make  a  handfome  prefent  to  the  Jefuits  ) 
but  he  foon  fhowed  his  inexperience  in  religious  matters, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  c®ntending  parties 
Dangerous  in  his  empire.  Before  he  could  fee  the  folly  of  this 
rebellion  attempt,  however,  his  attention  was  called  by  a  moft 
begun  by  dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  begun  by  one  Melchi- 
Melchize-  zecjec?  a  fervant  0f  the  late  Sertza  Denghel,  but  a 
man  of  great  experience  in  war.  He  was  firft  oppofed 
by  Sanuda,  a  brave  officer  )  but  being  totally  dellitute 
of  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  attendants  of 
the  king  of  Sennaar,  who  had  been  depofed  by  his 
Defeats  one  fubjeds,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Abyffmia.  Thefe 
°f  the  king’s  readily  joined  him  )  and  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  in 
generals.  whjch  Sanuda  was  fo  totally  defeated,  that  he  alone 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  that  grievoufly 
wounded,  his  men  being  all  killed  on  the  fpot.  On 
this  misfortune  Socinios  fent  his  brother  Emana  Chriftos 
with  a  confiderable  force  to  reduce  the  rebels.  Mel- 
chizedec  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  fuch  an  able  ge¬ 
neral,  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  raife 
a  force  fufficient  to  refift  him  )  and  in  this  he  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well,  that  his  army  foon  ftruck  terror  into  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
Caufes  Ar-  fence  and  known  valour  of  the  king’s  brother.  A 
chimed™"  Pr*nce  the  blood-royal,  named  Alr%o,  was  likewife 

king.  found  out  and  proclaimed  king,  in  order  to  give  fome 

fandion  to  the  rebels  )  foon  after  which  they  boldly 
marched  to  meet  the  royal  army.  The  engagement 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  1611,  and  was  fought 
with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides  )  the  advantage 
even  appeared  for  fome  time  on  that  of  the  rebels  ) 
till  Emana  Chriftos,  perceiving  that  all  was  at  ftakc, 
pufhed  defperately  forward  to  the  place  where  Melehi- 
zedec  himfelf  was.  The  latter  feeing  no  probability 
•of  avoiding  a  fmgle  combat,  which  lie  did  not  choofe 
to  try,  inftantly  turned  his  horfe  and  fled  )  and  the  reft 
;  Is  defeated,  of  the  army  foon  followed  his  example.  Melchizedec, 
taken  pri-  however,  did  not  much  avail  himfelf  of  this  cowar- 
Srrd  ^ce  ’  ^or  ^ie  waS  Pur^ued  by  the  peafants,  taken 

death.  prifoner,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  together  with  fe- 
veral  of  his  principal  officers.  The  fate  of  Prince  Arzo, 
whom,  to  fupport  their  caufe,  the  rebels  had  proclaimed 
king,  is  not  known. 

The  rebel-  This  vidory,  fo  far  from  extinguiftiing  the  fpirit\>f 
lion  conn-  re|3CiiJonj  feemed  to  have  inflamed  it  beyond  all  bounds: 

for  news  were  now  received  that  the  whole  country 
round  the  head  of  the  Nile  to  the  province  of  Tigrd 
had  revolted  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  prefence  of  the  emperor  himfelf ;  and  even 
this  was  infufficient,  as  the  rebels  were  difperfed  over 
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fuch  a  large  trad  of  territory.  His  two  brothers,  Abylfiaia.^ 
Emana  and  Sela  Chriftos,  were  therefore  both  em-  v_"v 
ployed  againft  different  rebel  chiefs,  while  the  king 
marched  againft  thofe  who  were  moft  formidable.  The  Cruel  man- 
principle  on  which  this  war  was  carried  on  feems  tone.ro^cal> 
have  been  very  cruel,  viz.  that  of  killing  all  the  men,  [j^war. 
and  carrying  off  the  women  and  children  for  flaves. 

This  was  rigidly  executed,  firft  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  mountainous  diftri£l  named  Guftnan  on  the 
Nile  )  though,  at  the  interceftion  of  the  miftionary  Peter 
Paez,  the  women  and  children,  inftead  of  being  fold 
for  flaves,  were  given  to  the  Jefuits  to  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Gongas  and  Agows  were 
next  attacked  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  ftill  greater  cruel¬ 
ty  )  one  of  their  tribes  named  Zalabajfa ,  being  almoft 
entirely  exterminated  :  but  this,  inftead  of  having  any 
good  effed,  feemed  to  multiply  the  rebels  ftill  more. 

The  Agows  and  Galla  invaded  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood)  and  another  impoftor,  whofe  true  Amdo,  an. 
name  was  Amdo ,  but  who  pretended  to  be  the  unfor-  other  im- 
tunate  emperor  Jacob,  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  Poll°r»  Ihp- 
the  crown.  This  laft  rebel  proved  much  more  formi- 
dable  than  any  of  the  reft.  He  was  indeed  furprifed 
before  he  had  time  to  colled  any  forces  )  but  Gideon, 
king  of  the  Jews  of  Samen,  having  killed  the  guards 
who  watched  him,  fet  the  impoftor  at  liberty,  and 
fupported  his  caufe.  Thus  he  foon  coljeded  a  very 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  defeated  and  killed  an 
officer  named  Abram ,  who  oppofed  him  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  force,  This  brought  Socinios  himfelf  againft: 
him,  who  inftantly  attacked  the  Jewifti  monarch  Gi¬ 
deon,  as  being  the  principal  fupport  of  his  caufe.  As  War 
the  country  of  the  Jews  was  naturally  ftrong,  and  very  Gideon, 
full  of  fortified  places,  the  redudion  of  it  was  evidently 
a  very  difficult  talk.  The  firft  place  attacked  was  a 
fortrefs  named  MaJJiraba  ;  which,  though  very  ftrongly 
fortified  and  garrifoned,  W’as  foon  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
every  one  in  it  put  to  the  fword  without  diftindion. 

Hotchi  and  Amba  Za  Hancafi'e,  two  other  ftrong  for- 
treffes,  ffiared  the  fame  fate.  A  fourth,  named  Senga* 
nat ,  no  lefs  ftrong  than  any  of  the  former,  was  alfo 
taken  )  Gideon  himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life 
in  the  attack.  Difcouraged  therefore  by  fo  many  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  apprehending  the  total  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  this  prince  at  laft  was  content  to  fue  for  peace  ) 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  Amdo  ftiould  be 
delivered  up.  This  traitor  was  condemned  to  a  pu-  Amdo  de- 
nilhment  very  unufual  among  Chriftians,  viz.  that  oflivered  up 
being  crucified)  but  in  nailing  him  to  the  crofs,  hisandputto 
cries  and  groans  fo  much  afieded  the  king,  that  he^eat  u 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  beheaded. 

The  war  was  now  refumed  againft  the  Gongas  and 
Guba )  whom  the  king  annually  invaded  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  flaves.  In  this  expedition  his  officers  Other  mili- 
not  only  executed  their  commiffion  againft  thefe  fa- tar y  expe- 
vages,  but  likewife  carried  off  a  great  number  of  cattle  ditions# 
from  the  Agows,  who  were  then  at  peace  with  the 
emperor.  This  condud  was  highly  relented  by  Soci¬ 
nios,  who  obliged  them  to  make  reftitution  of  -what 
they  had  taken  away  )  and  the  doing  them  juftice  in 
this  particular,  had  more  effed  in  reducing  the  reft  of 
thefe  people  to  obedience,  than  all  the  cruelties  which 
had  been  committed  lince  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1616,  the  emperor  fet  out  on  an  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Galla  ;  but  this  was  laid  afide  on  the  death 
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Abyflima.^  0f  his  eldeft  fon,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  af- 
The  Jews  ^e^on-  ^  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  cruel  order 

exterminat-a£a*n^.  Jews*  whom  Soclnlos  now  determined  to 
ed.  exterminate  without  any  apparent  occafion.  His  com¬ 

mands,  however,  were  executed  with  the  utmuft  punc¬ 
tuality,  fo  that  very  few  efcaped  ;  and  among  the  reft 
perifhed  their  prince  Gideon  lately  mentioned.  He 
was  fuppofed  to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  his  riches,  which  have  been  fought  for  in  vain 
by  the  Abyffinians  from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  The 
children  of  the  murdered  Jews  were  fold  for  (laves  ; 
and  fuch  of  the  profeflion  as  were  feattered  through 
the  empire,  had  orders  to  renounce  their  religion  and 
be  baptized,  under  pain  of  death.  Thus  almoft  the 
whole  Jewifh  religion  was  extinguiftied  at  once,  as  moft 
of  them  chofe  rather  to  embrace  Chriftianity  than  fuf- 
fer  death.  In  token  of  the  fincerity  of  their  conver- 
fton,  they  were  all  ordered  to  plough  and  harrow  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

After  this  mailacre,  the  expedition  againft  the  Gal- 
agaUrt^the  ^Vas  re^ume<^?  an(^  carried  on  with  the  ufual  cruelty  : 

while  the  Galla  never  once  appeared  to  prevent  the 
defolation  of  their  country.  Next  year,  however,  a 
new  aflbeiation  was  made  among  thefe  favages,  and 
the  empire  invaded  by  them  in  two  different  parts  at 
once.  One  of  their  armies  was  cut  off  to  a  man  be- 
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other  fled  on  the  firft  approach  of  the  royal  army,  leav¬ 
ing  their  wives,  children,  and  baggage,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  king  was  left  for  a  fhort  time 
at  reft  from  rebellions  or  foreign  invafions  ;  and  this 
interval  he  determined  to  make  ufe  of  in  making  war 
on  his  neighbour  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from  whom  he 
had  formerly  received  an  affront.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  aftifted  by  one  Wed  Ageeb,  a  prince  of  the 
Arabs,  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  Abyftinia.  The 
allies  proceeded  with  their  ufual  cruelty,  killing  all  the 
men,  and  felling  the  women  and  children  for  flaves. 
Vaft  numbers  of  cattle  were  carried  off ;  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  armies  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  The 
next  expedition  was  againft  Fatima  queen  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  otherwife  called  queen  of  the  Greeks ,  who  refided 
on  the  north-eaft  of  Atbara.  In  this  alfo  the  king 
proved  fuccefsful,  though  lefs  blood  was  died  than 
ufual  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  this  extraordinary 
fuccefs  met  with  a  fevere  check  by  the  entire  lofs  of 
an  Abyflinian  army;  the  favourite  fon  of  the  emperor 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement,  with  fome  of 
the  beft  officers  in  the  empire. 

All  this  time  Peter  Paez  had  applied  himfelf  with 
e  utmoft  affiduity  to  the  converfion  of  the  Abyfti- 
nians  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  in  this  undertaking 
Excellent  he  had  been  attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs.  He  was 
Peter<FaezfindCed  fingularly  qualified  for  an  undertaking  of  this 
'kind  among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people:  for  befides 
an  uncommon  (hare  of  learning,  he  poffelfed  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  of  (kill  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  teach  the  Abyffinians  how  to  build 
houfes  of  (tone  and  lime,  which  they  had  never  known 
before.  In  thefe  he  was  at  firft  mafon,  carpenter, 
fmitli,  and  architeft  himfelf;  and  thus,  to  the  aftoniffi- 
ment  of  the  whole  empire,  he  built  fome  churches 
and  a  palace  for  the  king.  His  univerfal  genius 
prepared  the  people  for  the  reception  of  his  opini¬ 
ons  ;  while  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  favage  man¬ 
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ners  of  his  antagonifts  tended  to  prejudice  every  one  AbjfTmij 
againft  their  tenets,  though  ever  fo  juft  in  themfelves.  v~— 
Sela  Chriftos,  the  king’s  brother,  is  faid  to  have  been 
converted  by  only  reading  the  Abyffinian  bocks  with 
attention  ;  in  which,  it  feems,  the  ignorance  of  the 
priefts  had  been  difplayed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

We  have  already  feen  how  well  the  emperor  himfelf 
was  difpofed  towards  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  many  of  the  principal  people 
of  the  kingdom.  At  laft  the  Abyffinian  patriarch, 
named  Simon,  made  a  complaint  that  irregularities  in 
religion  had  been  committed,  and  difputes  held  on 
matters  of  faith,  without  calling  him,  or  permiffion 
granted  him,  to  fupport  the  clergy  in  thefe  controver- 
fies.  As  Socinios  had  no  high  opinion  of  this  prieft’s 
learning  or  eloquence,  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  harm 
could  enfue  to  the  caufe  from  granting  what  he  wanted. 

A  public  difpute  was  accordingly  appointed ;  in  which 
Simon’s  inferiority  was  fo  apparent,  that  Socinios  now 
publicly  declared  his  belief  in  the  two  natures  of 
Chrift. 

While  the  converfion  Was  in  this  profperous  way,  Letters 
letters  arrived  from  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain,  from  the 
but  without  any  promife  of  the  temporal  affiftanceP?Pe  and 
which  had  been  folicited;  though  they  allured  himsinafnof 
of  an  ally  far  fuperior,  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf,  pro-  Pam* 
vided  the  emperor  continued  firm  in  his  refolutions  of 
embracing  the  Catholic  faith.  Socinios  would  pro-  Determines 
bably  have  been  as  well  fatisfied  with  an  account  of  atofufcmitto 
reinforcement  of  foldiers  ;  but  as  matters  ftood,  he  wasthc  P°Pe* 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  refolved  to  fubmit  in  form 
to  the  pope,  renouncing  for  ever  his  connexion  with 
the  Greek  church.  As  it  was  improper,  however,  to 
fend  letters  on  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  importance  by  a  com¬ 
mon  meflenger,  proper  perfons  were  to  be  appointed 
who  might  occafionally  affume  the  charafler  of  am- 
bafladors,  and  a<R  accordingly.  This  being  refolved 
on,  the  next  thing  was  to  determine  the  way  by  which 
the  ambaftadors  W'ere  to  reach  Europe.  The  ufual 
track  by  Mafuah  was  now  (hut  up  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  which  ^xifted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  ; 
fo  that  the  more  eligible  way  feemed  to  be  through 
Narea  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouthward,  by  which 
they  might  reach  Melinda,  and  from  thence  embark 
for  Goa. 

The  ambaftadors  were  chofen  by  lot;  which  falling AmbafTa- 
firft  on  Antonio  Fernandez,  he  named  Fecur  Egzie  <lors  fet  out 
as  his  companion  ;  and,  all  things  being  fettled,  thefe for  EuroPe* 
two  fet  out  for  Gojam  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1613.  It  feems  furprifing  that  the  Abyffinian  mo¬ 
narch  fhould  have  fent  ambaftadors  on  fuch  a  dangerous 
expedition  through  barbarous  countries,  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  proper  guard.  This,  however,  feems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  as  wc  hear  of  no 
other  attendants  than  ten  Portuguefe,  whom  Fecur 
Egzie  took  with  him,  fix  of  whom  were  to  go  no 
farther  than  Narea,  but  the  other  four  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India :  forty  men  armed  with  (Fields  and 
javelins  were  alfo  granted,  but  this  force  was  much 
too  fmall  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Sela  Chriftos 
indeed  furniffied  them  with  guides  from  the  barbar¬ 
ous  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narea,  taking 
hoftages  for  the  fecurity  of  the  travellers ;  but  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  thefe  precautions  foon  appeared.  Our  Account  of 
travellers  had  proceeded  but  two  days  journey  into  the  th,,ir  jour- 
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country  of  the  Congas,  when  they  were  treated  in 

A - '  fueh  a  hoftile  manner,  that  one  of  the  Portuguefe  «  a, 

obliged  to  return  with  Fernandez  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  of  the  favages.  On  this  information  bela 
Chriftos  inftantly  difpatched  three  officers,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  troops,  tochaftife  them  ;  by  which  means 
The  ambaffiadors  got  fafe  to  Mine,  the  name  of  fome 
miferable  villages  on  a  ford  of  the  Nile.  Here  they 
croffed  the  river  on  Ikins  blown  up,  and  next  day  en¬ 
tered  the  country  of  the  Pagan  Galla  ;  and  foon  atter, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  they  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  the  molt  foutherly  province  of  the 
Abyffinian  empire,  but  quite  furrounded  by  the  Galla. 
Here  they  were  received  with  great  kmdneis  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  firft  fortified  place  they  came 
to  :  but  on  being  introduced  to  the  king  himlclt,  they 
met  with  a  very  different  reception.  'L  his  was  owing 
to  the  infinuations  of  an  Abyffinian  monk,  that  they 
were  to  bring  Portuguefe  foldiers  that  way  into  Abyl- 
finia  :  which  would  be  deftruftive  to  his  kingdom.  On 
calling  a  council,  it  was  refolvcd  to  fend  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bali ;  fo  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pafs  through  a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  road 
than  what  was  firft  intended.  Having  thus,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  provided  againft  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  kingdom,  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  50  pieces  ot 
o-old,  recommending  them  at  the  fame  time  to  the  am - 
baffador  from  the  fovereign  of  Gingiro,  through  which 
they  were  next  to  pafs. 

On  leaving  Narea,  they  received  a  convoy  ot  80  iol- 
diers  to  conduft  them  fafely  to  their  next  ftage  ;  after 
which  they  paffed  four  days  through  countries  totally 
laid  wafte  by  the  Galla,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  hide  themfelves  for  fear  of  meeting  with  thefe  Ra¬ 
vages.  Proceeding  (till  through  woods  and  vaft  chains 
of  mountains,  they  came  to  the  river  Zebee,  or  more 
properly  Kibbee,  from  its  white  colour  refembling  me’t- 
Defcription  cd  butter,  as  the  word  imports.  Fernandez  defenbes 
of  the  river  this  river  as  larger  than  the  Nile,  and  vaftly  more  ra 


Zebee.  pid.  They  patted  it  by  a  kind  of  bridge,  but  certainly 
a  raoft  tremendous  one.  1  he  channel  of  the  river  is  full 
of  rocks ;  and  betwixt  every  two  of  thefe  a  {ingle  tree  was 
laid,  fo  clattic  that  it  would  bend  with  the  weight  of 
one  perfon  ;  while  the  vaft  height  of  the  precipice,  and 
the  fight  of  the  roaring  current  below,  was  fufficicnt  to 
ftrike  the  boldeft  with  terror.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  bridge  was  a  ford,  through  which  it  was  neeeffary 
that  their  mules  (hould  pafs  ;  which  being  accomplifh- 
ed  without  any  accident,  though  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  they  entered  the  territory  of  Gingiro.  Here 
they  were  hofpitably  received  by  the  fovereign,  and 
after  a  mutual  exchange  of  prefents  proceeded  to  San- 
gara,  the  capital  of  another  fmall  kingdom  named  Cam- 
bat,  which  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  Moor  named 
Amelmal.  During  the  time  of  their  reftdence  here,  one 
Manquer,  a  fchifmatic  Abyffinian,  arrived,  who  infi- 
nuated  to  the  king  that  the  recommendations  they  had 
brought  along  with  them  were  falfe.  This  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  ftaying  there  till mfcfihngers 
could  be  fent  to  Socinios  to  know  whether  it  was  fo  or 
not  ;  which  occafioned  a  delay  of  three  months.  At 
laft  orders  were  brought  to  fend  them  off  immediately. 
This  favourable  anfwer  procured  the  difmiffion  of  the 
ambaffiadors  with  prefents;  while  the  malicious  Man¬ 
quer  was  detained  prifoner.  He  Heaped,  however,  and 
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overtook  them  in  the  next  kingdom,  named  Ajaba, 
which  was  governed  by  a  Moor  named  A/lko-  Here 
he  acufcd  them  of  a  defign  to  overturn  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  altogether  :  which  fo  exafperated  the  bar- 
barian,  that  he  threatened  them  all  with  death  ;  an 
actually  put  them  in  prifon,  where  fome  of  the  Portu-  ^  ^ 

guefe  died.  At  laft,  after  holding  a  council,  in  which  ™,ors  are 
Manquer  gave  his  voice  for  putting  them  to  death,  lt0bliged  to 
was  refolved  that  they  lliould  be  fent  back  to  Amelmal  ;  letum. 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  from  his  dominions 
they  returned  to  Abyffinia.  Thus  ended  this  memo¬ 
rable  embaffy,  by  which  the  pope  was  deprived  of  any 
authentic  documents  which  might  {how  that  any  Abyt- 
finian  emperor  bad  ever  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mifcarnage,  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  prevented  the  eftabliffiment  ot 

llSocL1;lthadCOnU”w'gone  fo  far  in  favour  of  the  Ca-  A  "umber 
tholic  party,  that  he  began  to  (hare  in  fome.  mealure  ^  ^ 
the  fate  of  Za  Uenghcl ;  numberlefs  conlpiraeics  being  count  oflt> 
formed  againft  him,  which  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  Hgion. 
only  to  the  altered  fituation  of  affairs  by  the  preaching 
and  affiduity  of  Peter  Paez,  that  he  was  able  to  with- 
ftand.  The  confpirators  were  at  this  time  fupported, 
not  only  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  Emana  Chriftos  bim- 
felf  the  king’s  brother,  whom  we  have  frequently  had 
occafion  to  mention.  Their  firft  ftep  ^as  the  very 
fame  whieh  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  taken  by  Za  Selaffe 
in  the  time  of  Za  Denghel,  viz.  to  pronounce  fcntence 
of  excommunication  on  the  emperor  He  was  at  ^ 
time  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Agows ;  but^~; 
returned  immediately  on  hearing  what  was  tranlactea  em^eror^ 
in  his  abfence  ;  informing  the  Abuna,  that  if  he  did  but  is  obli- 
not  recal  the  exeommunieation  without  delay,  his  head  ged  to  with- 
lliould  pay  the  forfeit.  This  fpirited  declar ation  had 
fuch  an  effeft,  that  the  anathema  was  annulled,  and  the 
confpiracy  diffiolved  for  that  time.  It  was  next  refol-  Attempt 
ved  between  Emana  Chriftos  the  king’s  brother,  Ju"natethe 
lius  his  fon-in-law,  and  Kefla  Wahad  mafter  of  the*  ernperor> 
houfehold,  to  affaffinate  the  king  in  his  palace.  To 
aceomplifti  this  purpofe  it  was  concerted  that  they 
lliould  defire  an  audience  j  that  Julius  lliould  enter 
firft,  and  prefent  a  petition  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
probably  be  refufed  :  on  this  be  was  to.begin  an  alter- 
cation  ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  it  the  other  two 
affaffins  were  to  come  up,  and  ftab  their  fovereign  be- 
fore  he  had  time  to  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Happily  for  Socinios,  however,  he  was  informed  of 
his  danger  bv  a  page  juft  before  Julius  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  :  on  which,  inftead  of  refilling  the  petition, 
he  granted  it  immediately  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  room 
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for  difpute.  He  then  got  up  to  walk;  which  was 
fcarce  done  when  Emana  Chriftos  alfocame  ;  on  which 
Socinios  invited  them  all  to  the  terrace  to  walk  with 
him.  This  prevented  their  falling  upon  him  at  that 
moment ;  and  as  they  fuppofed  they  would  have  ft  ill  a 
better  opportunity  on  the  terrace,  they  readily  confent- 
ed.  But  Socinios  having  opened  a  private  door,  at  niifcar-  * 
which  he  entered  firft,  drew  it  quickly  after  him  ;  andries. 
as  this  door  had  a  fpring-lock  made  by  Peter  Paez, 
which  (hut  it  in  the  infide,  but  could  not  be  opened 
from  without,  the  confpirators  were  disappointed.  Be¬ 
ing  alfo  fenfible  that  their  defign  had  been  difeovered, 
they  were  obliged  for  fome  time  to  keep  at  a  diftance, 
but  did  net  for  that  reafon  abandon  their  wicked  pro* 
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Abyffinia.  je£ls.  Their  next  fcheme  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
The  rebel '  w^en  was  absent  on  an  expedition  againft  the 

lious  fpirit  People  of  Sennaar,  who  had  made  a  violent  irruption 
of  the  con-  into  the  Abyflinian  territories.  The  object  now  was  not 
fpirators  the  affaflination  of  the  emperor,  but  of  his  brother  Sela 
continues.  Chriftos ;  becaufe  the  emperor  had  taken  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gojam  from  Ernana  Chriftos,  who  was  a  fchif- 
raatic,  to  give  it  to  Sela  Chriftos,  who  was  a  violent 
Julius  the  Cathqlic.  The  enterprise  was  begun  by  Julius;  who 
fon-hldaw  ^UC£*  a  proclamation,  that  all  thofe  who  believed  two 
firft  appears  natures  in  Ch rift  fhould  leave  the  province  of  Tigre, 
in  arms.  where  he  was  governor ;  and  that  fuch  as  were  true 
friends  to  the  Alexandrian  faith  fhould  repair  to  his 
ftandard  to  fight  for  it.  He  then  ordered  the  goods  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  Tigre  to  be  confifcated  5  and  march¬ 
ed  without  delay  into  Gojam,  in  hopes  to  furprife  Se¬ 
la  Chriftos.  But  here  the  whole  fcheme  was  baffted 
by  the  vigilance  and  a&ivity  of  the  emperor }  for  he 
having  received  information  of  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  returned  into  that  province  before  the  confpi- 
rators  had  received  certain  intelligence  of  his  having 
left  it.  This  fo  much  damped  the  ardour  of  Emana 
Is  deferted  Chriftos  and  Kefla  Wahad,  that  they  flood  aloof  with- 
byhisaflo-  out  attempting  any  thing  till  Julius  fhould  try  his  for- 
ciates.  tune.  That  rebel  was  at  firft  very  much  difconcerted  j 
but  foon  recovering  his  courage,  advanced  to  the  place 
where  the  Nile  iffues  out  of  the  lake  of  Dembea,  where 
he  met  with  the  Abuna.  Being  confirmed  by  that 
prieft  in  his  wicked  defigns,  he  refolved,  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  to  fall  upon  the  king  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  Sela  Chriftos,  Simon  himfelf  (the  Abuna)  offering 
to  fhare  his  fortune  :  and  to  confirm  all,  a  new  and 
Socinios  ex- foie  mn  excommunication  was  pronounced  againft  the 
c°te?U1f~  king  and  all  his  adherents.  Socinios,  alarmed  at  thefe 
cond  tfme”  Proceedings,  ^ent  a  meffage  to  Sela  Chriftos,  defiring 
him  to  come  to  his  afliflance  as  faft  as  poftible.  In  the 
mean  time  he  himfelf  advanced  to  meet  Julius  \  but 
chofe  his  polls  fo  judicioufly,  that  he  could  not  be  for¬ 
ced  to  an  engagement  without  great  difadvantage  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  this,  Julius 
pitched  his  camp  clofe  to  that  of  the  king,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  force  him  to  a  battle  at  all  events.  This  rafh 
a&ion  was  followed  by  one  ftill  worfe.  Simon  had 
perfuaded  him,  that  as  foon  as  the  royal  army  fhould 
fee  him,  they  would  abandon  the  ftandard  of  the  em- 
Rafhnefs  peror  to  join  his.  On  this,  without  farther  confidera- 
and  death  tion,  he  rufhed  into  the  camp  of  Socinios  with  a  very 
1  u  ms.  £ew  attendants,  and  reached  the  emperor’s  tent.  Here 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  inftantly  difpatched 
with  all  his  followers  \  the  whole  army  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  after  his  death,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  daughter  by  the  royalifts.  The  plunder  of  the 
camp  -was  immenfe,  Julius  having  brought  all  his  riches, 
which  he  had  amaffed  by  a  long  courfe  of  extortion, 
into  the  field  along  with  him  \  and  all  of  thefe  were 
diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  A  vaft  number  of 
cattle  were  like  wife,  taken,  which  Socinios  diftributed 
Emana  among  the  priells,  judges,  and  lay-officers.  By  this 
Chriftos  complete  viftory  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  confpirators 
taken,  but  was  overthrown.  Emana  Chriftos  having  no  forces 
^  e  '  capable  of  coping  with  his  brother,  and  unwilling,  as 
we  have  faid,  to  affift  Julius  openly,  had  retired  to  a 
high  mountain  named  M elect  Amba ,  in  the  territory  of 
Gojam.  Here  he  was  inverted  by  Af  Chriftos,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general,  whom  Sela  Chriftos  had  left  gover- 
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nor  when  lie  joined  the  emperor.  Emana,  who  was  Abyfimh 
like  wife  an  expert  commander,  would  have  made  a  vi- v — L 
gorous  defence  \  but  unfortunately  the  mountain  was  '  m 

fo  deftitute  of  water,  that  in  three  days  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  by  his  own  men,  to  fave  themfelves  from  pe-  F1 

rifhing  with  thirfl.  On  being  brought  to  the  king,  he 
was  tried  in  a  full  affembly  of  judges,  and  condemned 
to  death  j  but  the  king  pardoned  and  fent  him  to  Am- 
hara. 

This  terrible  confpiracy  had  been  occafioned  by  the 
difpute  concerning  the  two  natures  of  our  Saviour  : 
another  quickly  followed  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
pute  concerning  the  Sabbath-day  the  Abyflinian 
church  infifting  on  the  obfervance  of  the  feventh  day 
of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath,  and  the  Romifh  church  on 
the  obfervance  of  the  firft  day.  The  author  of  this  Another  re' 
rebellion  was  one  Jonael,  who  had  been  concerned  in  hellion  by  j 
the  expedition  formerly  mentioned,  in  which  the  A-Jonael* 
gows  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  afterwards  reftored 
by  the  king.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  re- 
fentment  on  this  account  contributed  much  to  increafe 
his  zeal  on  the  prefent  occafion  j  but  whatever  was  the 
real  caufe,  religion  was  the  foie  pretence.  He  began 
with  a  moft  infolent  but  anonymous  letter  to  the 
king  ;  in  which  the  arguments  of  the  Alexandrians 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  Jewifli  Sabbath  were  ftated, 
and  the  contrary  doctrine  condemned  with  the  utmoft 
virulence  of  expreffion.  The  king  himfelf  was  reviled 
in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner,  compared  to  another 
Dioclefian,  the  Jefuits  faid  to  be  relations  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  all  of  them  devoted  to  hell  without  re¬ 
demption.  By  this  ftupid  performance  the  king  was 
fo  much  offended,  that  he  added  a  claufe  to  the 
former  proclamation,  commanding  that  “  all  out-door 
work,  fuch  as  plowing  and  fowing,  fhould  be  publicly 
followed  by  the  huffiandman  on  the  Saturday,  under 
penalty  of  paying  a  web  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  firft 
omiffion,  the  value  of  the  cloth  to  be  5s.  \  the  fe- 
cond  offence  to  be  punifhed  by  a  confifcation  of  move¬ 
ables,  and  the  offence  not  to~be  pardoned  for  (even 
years.”  ^  To  this  Socinios  added  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne  in  vindication  of  himfelf,  concerning  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  religious  matters  \  and  to  fhow  that 
he  was  in  earneft,  caufed  the  tongue  of  a  monk  to  be 
cut  out  for  denying  the  two  natures  of  Chrift,  and 
one  of  his  generals  to  be  whipt  for  obferving  the  Jewifli 
Sabbath. 

In  the  mean  time  Jonael  having  colle&ed  what  for¬ 
ces  he  could,  openly  declared  againft  bis  fovereign  j 
but  not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  retired  in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  Galla,  on  hearing  that  Socinios 
was  approaching  him  with  an  army.  On  this  the  king 
entered  their  territories,  and  laid  them  wafte  \  which 
created  a  diffenfion  among  the  favages  themfelves  j  one 
party  being  for  affording  him  prote&ion,  the  other 
for  delivering  him  up.  This  being  made  known  to  He  is  mnr- 
the  king,  he  fent  a  few  prefents  to  the  faithlefs  barba-  dered  by 
rians  of  Jonael’s  party,  who  returned  his  kindnefs  by  the  GaUa* 
fending  him  the  head  of  the  rebel,  though  but  a  fliort 
time  before  they  had  fought  with  their  brethren  for 
his  refeue. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  than  Jonael,  however,  Al)other 
ftill  remained.  The  province  of  Damot  was  one  of  rebellion, 
the  moft  difaffe£led  to  Socinios  in  the  whole  empire  j 
and  to  this  place  the  greateft  part  of  the  religious  fa- 

naties 
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^  Abyflinia.  natlcs  in  other  provinces  had  retired.  They  now  muf- 
tered  up  an  army  of  more  than  12,000  men,  among 
Befperate  whom  were  400  monks,  all  of  them  armed  with 
ithufiafm  fhields,  lances,  and  fwords  ;  infpired,  befides,  with 


f  the 
ionks. 


fuch  a  degree  of  religious  enthufiafm,  Jhat  they  expedt 
ed  to  be  rendered  invulnerable  by  all  terreftrial  wea¬ 
pons,  and  that  armies  of  angels  would  fight  in  their 
caufe.  Againfl  thefe  Sela  Chriftos  was  difpatched  with 
about  7000  excellent  foldiers ;  and  as  the  general  him- 
felf  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  moll  of 
his  men,  we  need  not  doubt  that  both  parties  imagined 
themfelves  fure  of  the  protection  of  heaven,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  encounter  would  be  very  violent. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  1 6th  of  October  1620; 
but  Sela  Chriftos  was  unwilling  to  deftroy  the  infatuated 
people,  who  he  knew  would  be  unable  to  refill  his  ve¬ 
teran  troops.  He  therefore  firft  ftiowed  them  his  fupe- 
riority  in  fome  Ikirmilhes  ;  and  then  fent  a  pathetic 
mefTage,  offering  a  general  pardon  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  meffengers,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  approach,  fo  that  an  engagement  became 
unavoidable.  The  numbers  of  the  rebels,  as  Sela 
Chriftos  had  forefeen,  availed  very  little  againft  the 
difeipline  of  the  veterans  he  commanded.  The  400 
monks  made  a  moft  obftinate  refiftance ;  and  did  not 
yield  till  after  180  of  them  had  been  killed  on  the 
fpot. 

rheemper-  Socinios,  having  once  more  vanquifhed  his  enemies, 
j>r  publicly  now  determined  to  fhow  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Rome  more  openly.  Having  therefore  fent  for 


•enounces 
;he  Alex- 
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Peter  Paez,  he  told  him  his  final  refolution  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion  in  its  full  extent  ;  after  which  he 
renounced  the  Alexandrian  church  in  the  moft  expli¬ 
cit  manner.  His  renunciation  was  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation  vindicating  his  conduCt  ;  in  which,  befides 
the  arguments  ufed  for  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  Sec .  he 
infilled  much  on  the  bad  lives  of  the  clergy  of  the  op- 
pofite  party,  and  for  which  it  appeared  that  there  was 
in  reality  too  much  foundation.  This  was  the  laft 
work  of  the  excellent  miflionary  Peter  Paez,  who  died 
of  a  fever  immediately  after  his  leaving  the  king.  The 
example  of  the  fovereign,  however,  had  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  his  fubjedls.  The  proclamation  was  follow- 
bellfon  Te"  ec*  ky  a  new  rebellion  in  Amhara.  Unluckily  the  ene- 
breaks  out.  rn^es  bis  brother  Sela  Chriftos  had  perfuaded  Soci¬ 
nios  to  deprive  him  of  his  government :  and  there  was 
no  other  in  the  kingdom  who  could  be  intrufted  with 
fuch  an  important  commiflion  ;  fo  that  the  king  foon 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceftity  of  replacing  and  com¬ 
mitting  to  him  the  charge  of  the  war  againft  the  re¬ 
bels.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs  : 
for  the  rebel  chief,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend 
with  his  enemy,  repaired  for  affiftance  to  the  Galla  ; 
who  no  fooner  had  him  in  their  power  than  they  killed 
him  on  the  firft  offer  of  the  imperial  general,  mangling 
his  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fcarce  a  bit  of  it  re¬ 
mained  to  be  fent  to  his  antagonift. 

In  the  mean  time  news  of  the  revolution  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  which  had  taken  place  in  Abyffinia, 
arrived  in  Europe.  Though  the  embaffy  to  the  pope 
and  king  of  Spain  could  not  pafs,  as  has  already  been 
A  new  pa-  related,  yet  frequent  accounts  had  been  otherwife 
triarch  and  tranfmitted  $  which  produced  fuch  an  effedt,  that  a  new 
arrTvThr^5  mifli°nariesj  with  a  patriarch  ( Alphonfo  Mendes) 
Abyffinia  at  bead,  were  fent  to  Abyffinia.  They  arrived 
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at  Gorgora,  the  feat  of  royal  refidence,  in  the  beginning  Abyffinis; 
of  the  year  1626;  and  at  the  very  firft  audience  of  the 
emperor,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ihould  take  an  oath  of 
fubmiftion  to  the  pope.  The  ceremony  was  perform-  Socinios 
ed  with  all  the  fplendour  that  could  be  contrived  :  theta^®s 
patriarch  then  preached  a  fermon  on  the  pope’s  fu-  ^ 

premacy  in  the  Portuguefe  language,  intermixed  with  the  pope. 
Latin  quotations ;  which  is  reported  to  have  greatly 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  emperor  and  his  brother, 
though  neither  of  them  underftood  a  word  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  it  was  preached.  An  anfwer  to  this 
unintelligible  difeourfe  was  made  in  the  Amharic  lan¬ 
guage,  which  w?as  equally  unintelligible  to  the  patriarch 
and  his  attendants;  and  to  this  the  patriarch  added  a 
few  words  of  a  reply  equally  ill  underftood.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  difpute,  an  oath  of  the  pope’s  fupre¬ 
macy  was  taken  by  the  emperor  himfelf  on  his  knees, 
then  by  the  princes,  and  afterwards  by  all  prefent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  ftations.  Sela  Chriftos,  not  Violent 
contented  with  taking  the  oath,  drew  his  fword,  andconduftot 
iu  words  not  eafily  underftood,  denounced  vengeance Sela 
on  “  thofe  who  fell  from  their  duty  and  he  likewife  ^0S‘ 
added  to  the  oath  of  fupremacy  another  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  Facilidas  the  prince  royal ;  but  if  the  latter 
fhould  fail  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
fwore  to  be  his  greateft  enemy  :  nor  would  he  be  fatis- 
fied  without  impofing  this  claufe  upon  all  the  officers, 
whether  civil  or  military,  then  prefent. 

This  violent  conduct  of  Sela  Chriftos  procured  him  and  of  the 
a  number  of  enemies,  and  at  laft  was  the  oceafion  ofemPeror. 
his  definition  ;  but  that  of  the  king  and  patriarch 
fet  the  whole  empire  in  a  flame.  An  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  firft  pronounced  upon  all  who  did  not  keep 
the  oath  :  a  proclamation  was  next  iffued,  that  all 
priefts  fhould  previoufly  embrace  the  Catholic  religion 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and  that  every  one,  under  the 
fame  penalty,  fhould  obferve  Lent  and  Eafter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Romifli  church.  The  patriarch 
proceeded  in  the  fame  ftyle;  reordaining  the  clergy, 
confecrating  the  churches  over  again,  rebaptizing  the 
people,  even  fuch  as  were  full  grown,  abrogating  cir- 
cumcifion,  polygamy,  and  divorce  (for  thefe  had  been 
allowed  by  the  Alexandrian  church),  and  reducing  the 
moveable  feafts  entirely  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Though  polygamy  and  divorce  are  no  doubt  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  pure  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel,  yet  it 
was  very  improper  to  meddle  with  thefe  practices  at 
once  in  fuch  a  violent  manner.  Befides  the  confufion 
that  this  wTould  naturally  oceafion  in  private  families, 
thefe  practices  gave  oceafion  to  many  queftions  in  law, 
which  it  belonged  to  the  civil  judges  to  decide  ;  but 
now  thefe  were  all  fubjedled  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  :  and  from  fome  other  fteps  taken  by  this 
prelate,  it  appeared  that  he  intended  to  encroach  much 
farther  upon  the  civil  authority.  One  of  thefe  related 
to  the  church  lands ;  which  in  Ethiopia  are  granted  by 
the  king,  and  refumed  at  his  pleafure ;  others  being 
granted  in  their  place,  fo  that  neither  priefts  nor 
monks  have  any  property  in  them.  On  the  prefent An  Abyffi- 
oceafion,  an  Abyffmian  nobleman  had  poffeffed  fome  nian  noble- 
lands  belonging  to  a  Catholic  monk  ;  for  which  he  wasman  excom- 
called  before  the  patriarch.  On  his  refilling  to  fub-  munic^ted. 
mit  tQ  this  new  tribunal,  he  was  inftantly  condemned 
to  reftore  the  lands  but  refufing  this  alfo,  the  patri- 
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, arch  to°k  an  opportunity,  as  he  was  attending  the  em- 
peror  at  church,  to  pronounce  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  againft  him,  giving  him  over  at  once,  foul  and 
body  to  the  devil. — On  hearing  this  terrible  fentence 
pronounced,  the  nobleman  fainted  away,  and  was  with 
difficulty  recovered.  On  the  interceffion  of  the  em¬ 


peror,  however,  the  curfe  was  taken  off;  but  the  in¬ 


cident  produeed  a  very  difagreeable  effeft:  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  from  that  day  began  to  en- 

tertain  a  greater  averfion  than  ever  to  the  Roman  Ca- 

Abyffini-8*1  ^10^cs  and  their  priefts.  This  averfion  wTas  greatly 
aniaint  increafcd  by  the  abfurd  conduft  of  the  patriarch,  in 

thrown  out  ordering  the  body  of  an  Abyffinian  faint  to  be  taken 
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up,  and  thrown  out  of  the  grave  in  an  ignominious 
manner,  becaufe  it  had  been  buried  under  the  altar  of 
a  church,  which  he  imagined  was  thus  defiled.  In  all 
other  refpefts,  the  patriareh  behaved  in  fucb  an  infolent 
and  overbearing  manner,  that  the  effefts  of  his  op- 
preffion  foon  began  to  be  univerfally  felt,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  began  very  quickly  to  decline. — 
The  firft  flroke  given  to  it  was  the  alteration  of  the 
lithrgy ;  which  was  done  at  the  defire  of  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Latin  mafs  book,  &c.  had  been  made  ufe 
of  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
but  as  it  feemed  very  unreafonable  to  impofe  this  at 
once  upon  the  Ethiopians,  Socinios  ordered  the  patri¬ 
arch  to  make  fuch  alterations  in  the  old  Abyffinian  li¬ 
turgies  as  he  thought  proper,  that  the  people  might 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  in 
a  language  they  underftoad.  The  patriarch,  not  being 
able  to  affign  any  folid  reafon  to  the  contrary,  was 
obliged  to  comply ;  but  no  fooner  was  this  done  than 
the  people  made  ufe  of  their  old  liturgies  entirely,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  regard  to  the  innovations  of  the  patriarch. 
In  the  midft  of  the  confufion  whieh  daily  took  place 
from  thefe  caufes,  the  Galia  made  a  dreadful  invafion, 
and  cut  off  one  of  thb  emperor’s  generals  with  his 
whole  army  :  nor  were  all  the  abilities  of  Sela  Chri- 
ftos,  who  had  fo  often  diftinguiffied  himfeif,  fufficient 
•to  retrieve  matters  5  fo  that  the  favages,  after  having 
ravaged  the  country  for  fome  time  at  pleafure,  return^ 
r  ed  home  loaded  with  booty.  This  misfortune  was 

king’s  ibn-  f°^0Tved  by  the  revolt  of  Teela  Georgis  the  king’s  fon- 
in-law,  re-  Jn“\aw  5  who  not  only  made  religion  the  pretence  for 
volts.  taking  up  arms,  but  infulted  the  Catholics  in  the  mod 
outrageous  manner ;  collefting  their  images  and  other 
religious  trinkets  into  a  heap,  and  then  publicly  fet- 
ting  fire  to  them.  After  this  he  called  before  him  his 
own  chaplain,  named  Abbajacob ,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
dripped  him  of  his  pontificals,  and  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  A  reconciliation  with  Socinios  was  now 
impoffible  5  fo  that  he  had  no  relource  but  in  arms.  In 
this  however,  he  was  equally  unfuceefsful  with  the 
Is  defeated,  other  rebels  in  this  reign  ;  being  defeated,  taken  pri- 
^°ner’  3nd  Put  to  deatlb  along  with  his  fider  Abdera, 
notwithftanding  the  interceffion  of  a  Catholic  miffion¬ 
ary  for  him,  and  that  of  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the 
court  for  his  fider. 

As  the.  reafons  given  by  the  king  for  refilling  fuch 
Rewlt  of  powerful  interceffion  were  purely  religious,  the  people 

who  tft°up  became  more  and  more  averfe  to  a  profeffion  fo  ex- 
Melcha  tremely  oppreffive  and  fanguinary  as  that  of  Rome 
Chriitos.  feemed  to  be.  A. revolt  of  the  Agows  quickly  follow- 
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terminations,  but  that  they  were  exafperated  by  the  A  by  file  ;a. 
flavery  and  oppreffion  to  which  they  faw  themfelves  fub-  — , — ■ 
jefted.  They  now  therefore  fet  up  Melcha  Chriftos,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  > 
and  foon  put  on  fuch  a  formidable  appearance,  that  the 
king  himlelf  thought  proper  to  march  againft  them  with 
an  army  of  30,000  fighting  men,  which  with  the  fer- 
vants  and  other  attendants  amounted  to  more  than 
80,000.  Melcha  Chriftos  retired  with  his  troops  to  the 
craggy  mountains  of  the  country  5  and  being  impru¬ 
dently  followed  by  the  emperor,  rolled  down  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  ft  ones  from  the  precipices,  that  Socinios  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation,  after  having 
led  almod  one  half  of  his  army. 

On  this  defeat  the  emperor  found  himfeif  obliged  toTh<*  rebels 
apply  to  Sela  Chridos,  whom  he  had  again  difgraced  ^efeated  b/ 
and  deprived  of  his  government.  He  fucceeded  in  giv-  Chri" 
ing  the  rebels  a  dreadful  overthrow,  which  for  fomeL^caMa 
time  entirely  broke  their  power  5  but  this  fuccefs  was  Ham’s  re-" 
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quickly  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Lmca  Mariam,  avoltand 


ed  ;  not  that  religion  had  really  any  ffiare  in  their  de- 
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near  relation  of  the  king.  He  alfo  was  defeated,  anddeath' 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  mountain  fo  ftcep,  that  though 
he  afeended  it  in  fafety,  he  was  daffied  in  pieces  with 
many  of  his  followers  in  attempting  to  defeend  ;  the 
reft,  who  efcaped  this  danger,  being  killed  by  their 
purfuers.  Still,  however,  the  rebel  Melcha  Chriftos  Several 
was  unfubdued  j  againft  whom  Prince  Facilidas,  the  misfortunes 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  fent,  having  under befal  the 
him  a  nobleman  of  moft  diftinguifhed  charafter  named  emperor* 
Keb°  Chrijios .  The  latter  was  defeated  and  killed, 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  Facilidas  to  do  any 
thing  towards  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion.  This 
misfortune  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Fecur  E?zie 
formerly  ambaffador  with  Antonio  Fernandes  to  the 
pope,  but  now  lieutenant-general  to  Sela  Chriftos.  He 
was  cut  off  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  by  the 
Galla^  and  from  many  misfortunes  befalling  the 
imperial  troops,  the  power  of  Melcha  Chriftos  was 
augmented  to  fueh  a  degree,  that  he  now  began  to 
aft  as  a  king,  and  appointed  a  deputy-governor  to 
one  of  the  provinces.  His  opinion  of  his  own  impor- A  rebel  ge. 
tance,  however,  had  almoft  proved  his  ruin;  for  the  neral  en- 
new  governor  having  appointed  a  great  feftival  on  a  de* 
Saturday,  in  oppofition  to  the  royal  edia,  he  was  at-  te<U 
tacked  by  a  party  of  the  king’s  troops,  and  entirely 
routed  from  the  lofs  of  4000  of  his  men.  This  defeat  Prince  Fa- 
was  revenged  by  an  overthrow  given  to  Prince  Faci-  cilidas  de. 
lidas  himfeif  ;  the  blame  of  whieh  was  laid  upon  Sela feattd' 
Chriftos.  The  latter,  as  we  have  often  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  was  not  only  a  moft  valiant  commander, 
but  a  rigid  Catholic  ;  and  thefe  two  qualities  mivht 
naturally  have  been  thought  to  feture  him  in  favour 

rmperr:  H,is  Vi°,ent  conduft  !n  regard  to  Sela  C!iri> 
the  Catholic  religion,  however,  had  raifed  him  fo  ma-  lies  univer- 
ny  enemies,  that  accufations  were  perpetually  brought  hated, 
againft  him  ;  and  one  difgrace  conflantly  followed  an¬ 
other,  notwithftanding  all  his  fervices.  The  orefent 
accufation  was  brought  by  one  Lefana  Chriftos/ whom 
Sela  Chriftos  had  formerly  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  offence  he  had  received  a  pardon  from  Socinios  : 
and  he  now  revenged  himfeif  upon  his  former  judge  by 
accusing  him  to  his  fovereign.  Sela  Chriftos  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  condudt ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
he  had  him  in  his  power,  put  him  to  death  without 
regarding  the  pardon  he  had  received.  The  emperor 
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^  kyffinia.  on  tills  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Gojam, 
y- —j  ]ie  gave  to  Scrca  Chriftos,  who  was  fuppofed  to 

?‘)rive  ^  be  a  dependent  on  Prince  Facilidas,  and  was  befides 
l»nment  coufin  to  the  emperor  liimfelf.  The  new  governor, 
cfGojam.  on  his  entering  upon  office,  promifed  folemnly  to  fup- 
tfvoltof  p0rt  the  Catholic  religion  but  no  fooner  did  lie  arrive 
ft  new  go-  in  Q0jam  than  he  folicitcd  Prince  Facilidas  to  rebel 
*rn°rf  againft  his  father,  and  re-eftabliffi  the  Alexandrian 
faith.  This  was  not  the  only  inftancc  in  which  he 
fhowed  his  difobedience.  He  had  received  the  charge 
of  a  caravan  which  came  annually  from  Narea  •,  but 
inftead  of  acting  properly  in  this  refpeCt,  he  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  driving  off  the  cattle  of  the  Agows  and 
Damots,  who  expe&ed  no  harm,  and  were  confequent- 
ly  quite  unprepared.  Such  numbers  of  them  were 
carried  off  on  this  occalion,  that  100,000  are  said  to 
have  been  fent  to  the  Abyffinian  market.  Socinios, 
when  informed  of  fuch  an  atrocious  robbery,  ordered 
him  to  reftore  the  cattle,  and  to  furrender  himfelf  pri- 
foner  ;  but  inftead  of  complying  with  this  order,  he 
again  folicited  Facilidas  to  revolt  againft  his  father. 
For  this  he  was  ffiarply  reproved  •,  but  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  prince  had 
entered  into  his  fchemes,  he  fent  a  public  meffage,  to 
him  in  which  he  was  defired  to  come  and  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  kingdon.  Facilidas  imprifoned  the  per- 
fon  who  brought  this  treafonable  meffage,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  fent  him  to  Socinios  ;  but  Serca  Chriftos  ftill  per- 
lifted  in  his  mad  attempts.  He  now  propofed  to  abo- 
lifh  the  Romiffi  religion  throughout  the  kingdom  5  and 
with  that  view  attacked  a  convent  which  Sela  Chriftos 
had  built  in  Gojam  :  but  the  fathers  having  been  fur- 
niftied  with  fotne  fire-arms,  made  fo  good  a  defence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  enterprife.  He 
then  took  the  laft  ftep  to  complete  his  folly,  by  open¬ 
ly  revolting  againft  the  emperor,  and  fetting  up  a 
prince  of  the  royal-blood  in  oppofition  to  him,  whom 
he  had  found  living  in  obfeurity  among  his  mother’s 
relations.  To  cut  off  all  poffibility  of  reconciliation 
with  the  emperor,  he  renewed  the  facrilegious  practices 
of  Georgis,  and  put  to  death  a  prieft  for  refufing  to 
deny  the  two  natures  of  Chrift.  Thus  he  procured  a 
multitude  of  enthufiafts  to  join  him  }  but  when  the 
affair  came  to  a  decifion,  and  Prince  Facilidas  with  a 
well-difciplined  army  was  fent  againft  him,  it  then  be¬ 
came  evident  how  little  the  fanaticifm  of  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  rabble  availed  againft  the  fkill  of  a  regular  army, 
'leisde-  The  rebels  fought,  however,  with  great  obflinacy  till 
ten^nd*"  ^iem  wcre  killed,  their  commander  being  ob- 

mt’to  liged  to  take  refuge  on  a  mountain  ;  from  whence,  be- 

leath.  ing  unable  to  make  his  efcape,  he  at  laft  came  down 

and  furrendered  at  diferetion.  We  need  not  doubt  of 
his  fate  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  execution  of  this 
rebel,  another  ftill  remained.  This  was  Melcha  Chri¬ 
ftos,  againft  whom  the  emperor  next  prepared  to 
march.  He  now  found,  however,  the  bad  confe- 
quences  of  having  aCled  fo  violently  in  favour  of  the 
Hie  empe-  Catholic  religiop.  His  army  was  fo  difaffeCted,  that 
iiThisfeve-  ^ie  cou^  Scarcely  put  any  confidence  in  them.  For 
ritycon-  this  reafon  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  that  fuch  as  cbofe 
cerning  re-  to  obferve  the  Wednefday  as  a  faft  inftead  of  Satur- 
l5v°v>  day,  had  liberty  to  do  fo.  This  and  fome  other  in¬ 
dented  b  ^ulgencies  being  reported  to  the  patriarch,  the  latter 
the  patri-  fharply  reproved  him  as  committing  an  encroachment 
arch.  on  the  prieft  hood  5  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  pu- 


nifhment  of  leprofy  inflicted  upon  Uzziah  for  affum-  Abyftfrrffe* 

ing  the  prieft’s  office.  Thus  an  altercation  commcn-  - * 

ced  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  behaviour  of  So¬ 
cinios,  that  his  extreme  favour  for  the  Romiffi  reli¬ 
gion  began  to  decline.  After  this  he  fet  out  for  the 
country  of  Lada,  where  Melcha  Chriftos  was,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  very  high  and  rug¬ 
ged  mountains.  Among  thefe  the  rebels  had  ftrongly 
fortified  themfelves  j  but  were  driven  from  four  polls 
by  the  king’s  troops,  fo  that  the  latter  imagined  a 
complete  victory  had  been  gained.  Affembling  tliem- 
felves,  however,  on  the  top  of  another  high  mountain, 
the  rebels  watched  their  opportunity  ;  and  descending 
Suddenly  upon  them,  cut  off  great  numbers,  and  obliged  The  empe- 
the  reft  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Another  cam-  ror  defeat- 
paign  was  therefore  necelfary  ;  but  now  the  army  lofted# 
all  patience.  They  were  become  weary  of  making  war 
on  their  countrymen,  and  after  flaughtering  them  in 
the  field,  feeing  the  intervals  between  the  campaigns 
filled  up  with  numerous  executions  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  fword.  A  deputation  was  therefore  fent  The  army 
from  the  Soldiers  by  Prince  Facilidas,  who,  though  he  require  the? 
had  never  declared  his  Sentiments  openly,  was  ftrongly  v?!°r?^1on. 
fufpe&ed  of  being  no  friend  to  the  Catholics.  Theandrfan  ^ 
purport  of  the  deputation  was,  that  they  did  not  mean  faith, 
to  fay  that  the  Romiffi  profeftion  was  a  bad  one,  but 
it  was  fuch  as  they  could  not  underftand  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  could  be  no  merit  on  their  part  in  pro- 
feffing  it.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  public  good,  provided  their  ancient 
religion  was  reftored  ;  but  this  was  a  point  they  would 
not  give  up,  and  without  which  they  would  neither 
concern  themfelves  in  the  quarrel,  nor  even  wiffi  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  emperor’s  arms.  With  regard  to  the  Ro- 
miffi  religion,  they  added  this  declaration,  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  poffible  mark  of  averfton,  that  they  did  not 
wijh  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  Socinios,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Abyffinian  accounts,  promifed  to  re¬ 
ftore  the  Alexandrian  faith,  on  condition  that  he  re¬ 
turned  vi&orious  from  Lafta.  The  army  then  readi¬ 
ly  agreed  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleafed  ;  while 
the  rebels,  having  left  their  fortreffes  in  Lafta,  pro¬ 
bably  from  a  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  boldly 
marched  towards  the  royal  army.  In  the  engagement, 
however,  they  did  not  (how  their  ufual  alacrity,  and 
were  foon  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  8000  men.  Many  Melcha 
of  their  beft  officers  were  killed  on  the  Spot,  and  Mel-  Chriftos  cte;~ 
cha  Chriftos  himfelf  efcaped  only  by  the  fwiftnefs  of^cated* 
his  horfe. 

By  this  vi&ory  the  power  of  the  rebels  was  broken  5 
but  it  was  not  attended  with  the  fame  Satisfaction  to 
the  people  with  which  other  victories  were  wont  to  be 
accompanied.  On  viewing  the  field  of  battle  along 
with  Facilidas  next  day,  the  prince  is  Said  to  have  made 
a  pathetic  Speech  to  his  father  ;  in  which  he  told  him,  Pathetic 
that  the  bodies  of  the  men  he  Saw  dead  on  the  field  offyeech  of 
battle  were  neither  thofe  of  Pagans  nor  Mahometans, *oa" 
but  of  bis  own  Chrift  ian  fubjeCb  ;  and  that  viClories  of  his  father 
this  kind  were  like  driving  a  fword  into  his  own  en- concerning 
trails.  “  *  How  many  men  (fays  he)  have  you  (laugh- c)ie  war- 
tered  ?  how  many  more  have  you  yet  to  kill  ?  We  are 
become  a  proverb  even  to  the  Pagans  and  Moors  for  If  ^ 
carrying  on  this  war  5  and  for  apoftatizing,  as  they  fay,p.  943. 
from  the  faith  of  our  anceftors.”  The  king  did  not 
make  any  reply  at  that  time  but  the  effeCts  of  the 
L  2  prince’s 
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AbyiTmia.  prince’s  words  were  foon  apparent. 


An  univer- 
fal  tolera- 


the  firft  opportunity  of  upbraiding  him  with  his  ingra¬ 
titude  to  the  Catholics,  and  deferting  the  religion 
whofe  profelTors  had  by  their  prayers  obtained  fueh  a 
fignal  victory.  To  this  Socinios  replied  in  general, 
that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  eftablifh 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  for  which  he  had  fhed  the  blood 
of  thoufands,  and  had  flill  as  much  more  to  fhed  :  but 
that  he  fhould  confider  of  the  matter,  and  acquaint  him 
with  his  final  refolution.  This  was  by  no  means  fa¬ 
vourable  >  for  next  day,  in  a  meffage  to  the  patriarch, 
he  recounted  the  many  rebellions  which  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  on  account  of  religion  5  and  concluded  with  tell¬ 
ing  him,  that  though  the  faith  of  Rome  was  not  a 
bad  one,  yet  the  people  of  Abyffinia  did  not  underfland 
it.  For  this  reafon  he  was  determined  to  grant  a  tole- 
t ion  grant-  ration>  by  allowing  fuch  as  profeffed  the  Catholic  faith 
cd.  to  do  fo  in  peace,  and  fuch  as  rather  chofe  that  of  A- 

Oppofed  by  lexandria  to  do  the  fame.  The  patriarch  replied,  that 
ard7Patri~  he  had  no  objection  to  grant  this  indulgence  to  fuch 
as  had  not  yet  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  5  but  thofe 
who  had  done  fo  could  not  be  permitted  to  renounce 
it  without  a  grievous  fin.  Thus  a  new7  fyftem  of  per¬ 
fection  would  have  commenced :  but  the  emperor, 
underftanding  well  the  purport  of  his  difeourfe,  replied, 
that  if  this  was  the  cafe,  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of  his 
The  empe- own  kingdom  5  and  immediately  afterwards  iffued  a 
the  Alex-08  Pr.oc,amation>  therein  he  declared  the  Alexandrian 
andrian  ?aRh  reflored,  with  the  altars  for  the  facrament,  litur- 
faith,  and  gy,  and  every  other  thing  belonging  to  it  ;  at  the  fame 
refigns  the  time,  that  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  himfelf  refign- 
krngdom.  e(j  j.jie  cr(nvn  ancj  empire  to  Facilidas. 

This  remarkable  proclamation  was  made  on  the  14th 
of  June  16325  after  which  Socinios  took  no  farther 
care  of  public  affairs  ;  nor  did  he  long  furvive  this 
tranfaflion.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  September  this 
year,  and  with  him  fell  all  the  hopes  of  the  Jefuits. 
Facilidas,  as  had  been  rightly  conjedlured,  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  to  the  Catholic  faith.  As  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  he  had  obtained  the  government,  even  before 
he  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  the  king,  the  Catholics 
were  everywhere  difplaced  from  offices  of  trufl  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  eftablifhed  on 
the  throne,  a  letter  was  fent  to  the  patriarch  informing 
him,  that  as  the  Alexandrian  faith  was  now  reflored, 
it  was  become  indifpenfably  necelfary  for  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  efpecially  as  the  new  Abuna  was  on  the 
way,  and  only  deferred  his  journey  till  the  Romifh 
priefls  fhould  be  out  of  the  country.  For  this  reafon 
he  commanded  the  patriarch,  with  all  his  brethren,  to 
leave  their  convents  throughout  the  empire,  and  retire 
to  Fremona  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  there  to  wait 
his  further  pleafure.  The  patriarch  attempted  to  foft- 
en  him  by  many  conceffions,  but  in  vain  ;  on  the  9th 
of  March  1 633  he  was  ordered,  with  the  reft  of  the 
fathers,  to  proceed  immediately  for  Fremona.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  5  but  the  emperor, 
underftanding  that  they  were  about  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves,  and  to  folicit  fuccours  from  Spain  to  accomplifti 
their  purpofes  by  force,  he  fent  orders  to  the  patriarch, 
inftantly  to  deliver  up  all  the  gunpowder  they  had  at 
that  place,  and  to  prepare,  without  delay,  to  fet  out  for 
Mafuah.  Still  the  infatuated  and  obftinate  prieft  de¬ 
termined  not  to  comply  with  the  emperor’s  orders.  At 
la  ft  he  thought  proper  to  deliver  up  the  gunpowder  5 
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The  patriarch  took  but  refolved  to  leave  his  companions  behind  him,  and  Abyflinia. 

to  difperfe  them  as  much  as  poffible  through  the  em- v— — 
pire,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  fhould  be  obliged  to  embark  at 
Mafuah  5  which,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
intend.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Bahama-  He  applies 
gaffi,  named  John  Akay ,  then  in  rebellion  againft  the  lot  protec- 
emperor  ;  who  carried  them  all  off  from  Fremona  in  tlotl  to  tlle 
the  night  time,  under  a  guard  of  foldiers,  and  lodged 
them  fafely  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Adicotta .  Here  fn  rebellion, 
the  patriarch  imagined  that  he  might  remain  in  fafety 
till  he  fhould  be  able  to  procure  fuccours  from  India. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived.  John  conveyed 
them  from  place  to  place,  through  many  unwholefome 
fituations,  till  their  ftrength  as  well  as  their  patience 
was  exhaufted.  At  laft,  on  receiving  a  prefent  of  gold, 
he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  old  habitation  Adi¬ 
cotta.  Facilidas,  then,  being  determined  at  all  events 
to  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  guefts,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  John  by  bribes  to  deliver  them  into  his 
hands.  John  was  too  delicate  to  comply  with  this  re- 
queft,  which  he  fuppofed  would  be  a  violation  of  hof- 
pitality  ;  but  he  confented,  on  receiving  a  proper  com-  The  patr:- 
penfation,  to  fell  them  to  the  Turks.  Two  were  left^^^ 
in  Abyffinia,  in  hopes  of  foon  fharing  the  crown  ofp^ri^s  " 
martyrdom  5  and  this  indeed  Facilidas  did  not  delay  fold  to  the 
to  put  them  in  poffeffion  of,  being  both  ordered  for  Turks, 
execution  as  foon  as  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  being  perpetually  appre- 
henfive  of  frefh  invalions  from  Europe,  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Turkifh  bafhaws  to  keep  the  ports 
of  Mafuah  and  Suakem  fhut  againft  them  ;  by  which 
their  entrance  into  Abyffinia  would  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  emperor  took  the 
moft  effectual  methods  otherwife  to  eradicate  the  Ro¬ 
mifh  religion,  by  cutting  off  the  principal  perfons  who 
profeffed  it,  or  obliging  them  to  renounce  their  profef- 
fion.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  his  uncle  Sela  Chri-Sela  thri¬ 
ft  os,  who  had  deferved  fo  well  of  the  late  emperor  So-ftos  Put  t0 
cinios,  and  of  the  whole  empire  in  general.  His  ex-^eath> 
ceffive  bigotry  in  religious  matters  proved  the  caufe  of 
his  definition,  as  has  formerly  been  hinted.  When 
it  was  propofed  to  him  to  renounce  his  faith,  he  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  do  fo,  either  to  avoid  the  greateft  pu- 
nifhment  the  king  could  inflict,  or  to  obtain  the  great- 
eft  gift  he  had  in  his  power  to  beftow.  On  this  he  was 


The  patri¬ 
arch  com¬ 
manded  to 
quit  Abyf- 
imia. 


banifhed  to  an  unhealthy  diftrict  among  the  mountains 
of  Samen  5  but  as  even  here  he  kept  up  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Jefuits,  and  wifhed  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  more  Portuguefe  from  India,  he  was  fen- 
tenced  to  be  hanged  on  a  cedar  tree. 

I  he  expulfion  of  the  prefent  race  of  miffionaries  did 
not  entirely  difeourage  the  Europeans  from  attempting 
to  introduce  a  frefh  miffion  into  Abyffinia.  The  ob¬ 
ftinate,  haughty,  and  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  Jefuits  was 
univerfally  condemned,  and  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
the  extreme  averfion  fhowed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
whole  empire  againft  the  doctrines  they  profeffed.  It 
was  therefore  hoped,  and  not  without  fome  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  the  point  might  flill  be  gained,  provi¬ 
ded  the  miffion  were  undertaken  by  others  lefs  violent 
and  infidious  in  their  behaviour.  After  the  execution  ^  new  rn*1’ 
of  thofe  who  remained  in  Abyffinia,  fix  Capuchins,  the  fakelTby*# 
reformed  order  of  St  Francis,  were  fent  with  protec-fix  Francif- 
tions  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  facilitate  their  paffagecan  Capu- 

intod,ins- 


Abyffinia. 
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Into  Abyffinia,  where  they  hoped  to  revive  the  droop- 
1  Jng,  or  rather  loft,  caufe  of  the  Catholic  religion. 


The  event  of  this  undertaking  was  truly  unfortunate, 
.’our  of  The  Galla  murdered  two  who  attempted  to  enter  A- 
1  hem  mur-  byflinia  by  the  way  of  Magadoxa.  T  wo  who  arrived 
feted,  and  fafely  in  the  country  were  ftoned  to  death  ;  while  the 
he  other  ining  two  hearing  at  Mafuah  of  the  fate  of  their 

^“  companions,  returned  home  with  the  melancholy  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  This  bad  fuccefs  did  not  deter  three 
hers  mur-  others  from  making  the  fame  attempt t  a  Ihort  time  af- 
|Sy  terwards ;  but  they  having  imprudent  y  informed  Fa- 
irder  of  Fa-ciliclas  0f  their  intention,  were  murdered  by  the  balliavv 
llidas-  of  Mafuah,  who  had  received  orders  from  him  to  this 
purpofe.  So  particular  was  the  emperor  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  this  order,  that  he  caufed  the  ba- 
(haw  to  fend  him  the  fkin  of  their  faces  and  heads  ; 
that  he  might  know  by  their  faces  that  they  were 
EumpeanT,  and  by  theb  timed  heads  that  they  were 

,  .  P  The  Catholic  faith  was  now  totally  fupprefred,  but 
ChS  Hill  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  ftill  prevailed  ;  and  Melcha  Chn- 
Continues  in  ft0s  continued  as  much  in  oppofition  to  ns  overeign 
rebellion.  as  when  he  firft  took  up  arms  on  pretence  ot  religion. 

At  firft  he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccels  ;  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  royal  army,  though  commanded  by  tacili- 
das  in  perfon  ;  after  which,  purfuing  his  good  fortune, 
he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  capital,  entered  the  pa¬ 
lace  and  was  formally  crowned  king.  I  his,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  laft  of  his  good  fortune.  Facilidas  hav¬ 
ing  quickly  recruited  his  army,  fent  three  able  gene¬ 
rals  to  attack  his  rival,  who  was  now  afting  the  fove- 
I,  defeated  reign  in  his  palace.  The  rebels  were  attacked  and  fur- 
and  killed,  rounded  before  they  expefted  an  enemy  were  a  moft 
entirely  cut  off,  and  Melcha  Chriftos  himfelf  was  killed 
in  the  engagement. 

The  viftory  over  Melcha  Chriftos  was  followed  by 
feveral  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft.  the  Agows  and 
Galla;  but  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  empe¬ 
ror,  the  rebels  of  Lafta,  who  feemed  determined  not  to 
yield  while  there  remained  a  pofiibility  of  refiftance. 
Hie  rebels  chofe  the  fon  of  Melcha  Chriftos  for  their  king,  and 
choofe  his  agajn  began  their  depredations  on  the  neighbouring 
fen  for  their  inces_  Facilidas  marched  againft  them  with  his 
leader.  a(q;v;ty .  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the 

Theemper-greateft  part  of  his  army  by  cold  among  the  mountains 
or’s  army  of  Lafta,  though  it  was  then  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
and  confequently  the  fun  was  only  12°  from  being  ver¬ 
tical,  the  latitude  of  Lafta  being  no  more  than  12  , 
and  the  fun  1 2  hours  in  the  day  above  the  horizon.— 
Before  this  rebellion  could  be  fuppreffed.,  another  was 
begun,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Claudius  the.  king  s 
brother.  He  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune  with  the 
rebels  of  Lafta  ;  but  was  quickly  defeated,  taken  pn- 
foner,  and  banilhed  to  a  mountain  called  Wechne  ; 
again  im-  hj  h  ferved  frora  that  time  for  the  imprifoumcnt  ot 
priioned  on  ,  .  r  Tin*  limnrfiflion  of  one 

a  moun¬ 

tain. 


perifties 
with  cold. 


Princes  of 
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the" princes  of  the  blood-royal.  The  fuppreffion  of  one 
rebellion,  however,  feemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  giving  rife  to  another.  A  new  expedition  was 
Facilidas  to  be  undertaken  againft  the  Agows  and  Shangal  a  ; 
defeated  bybut  they  had  polled  themfelves  fo  advantageouilv,  that 
the  Agows  the  roya]  army  was  entirely  defeated  without  being 
“f, S,ian"  able  to  make  any  impreflion  on  their  enemies.  Faci¬ 
lidas,  however,  knowing  that  this  defeat  could  j>e  at¬ 
tended  with  no  other  bad  confequence  than  the  lois  ot 
the  men,  which  had  already  happened,  marched  direct- 
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ly  againft  the  rebels  of  Lafta  without  attempting  to  Abyffinir‘, 
revenge  the  defeat  he  had  fuftained.  The  rebel  gene-  The  rebels 
ral,  weary  of  a  contention,  in  which  he  probably  law  0f  t,afta 
that  he  would  be  finally  unfuccefsful,  chofe  to  fubmit  fubmit. 
unconditionally  to  the  emperor  ;  who,  though  he  at 
firft  affeded  to  treat  him  with  feverity,  foon  after  re* 
leafed  him  from  prifon,  bellowing  upon  him  large  poi- 
feftions  in  Begemder,  with  his  daughter  Theoclea  in 

marriage.  ^  f  , 

Facilidas  died  in  the  month  of  Oaober  1665,  and  Reign  1 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hannes.  This  prince  was  Hannft. 
fuch  an  enthufiaft  for  Chriftianity,  that  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  Mahometans  to  eat  any  fleftt  but  what  was 
killed  by  Chriftians ;  but  fo  far  was  he  from  any  in¬ 
clination  to  favour  the  Catholics,  that  he  ordered  all 
their  books  which  could  be  found  in  the  empire  to  be 
colleded  and  burnt.  Much  of  his  time  was  fpent  m 
regulations  of  church  matters,  and  in  contentions  and 
trifling  difputes  with  the  clergy  ;  which  condud  fo 
difgufted  his  fon  Yafous,  that  he  fled  twice  from  the 
capital,  but  was  purfued  and  brought  back.  The  laft 
time  was  in  the  year  1680,  when  he  found  his  father 
ill  of  the  diftemper  of  which  he  died.  Hannes  expired 
on  the  19th  of  July  that  year,  having  lived  at  peace 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  excepting  fume  trifling 
expeditions  againft  the  Shangalla  and  rebels  of  Lafta.  .  ^ 

Yafous,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with  the  ap- Reign  of 
probation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  difpofition  from  his  father.  Generous,  adive,  and 
brave,  he  was  lefs  bigotted,  and  differed  from  him 
conftderably  in  religious  principles.  Having  fettled 
church  matters  as  he  thought  proper,  his  next  ftep, 
and  the  moft  glorious  adion  of  his  whole  reign,  was 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  thofe  of  the  royal  family  who  were  His  genero- 
confined  on  the  mountain  of  Wechne.  He  found  them  ™ 
in  the  moft  miferable  condition  ;  all  in  tatters,  and  prjnces# 
many  almoft  naked  ;  their  revenue  having  been  ill  paid 
by  his  father,  who  was  of  a  fordid  difpofition,  and 
the  little  they  received  having  been  embezzled  by 
their  keepers.  Yafous  was  greatly  moved  at  this  fpec- 
tacle,  ordered  a  large  fum  of  money  to  be  divided 
among  them  for  prefent  relief,  clothed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank,  and  fettled  matters  fo  that  no  part 
of  their  revenue  could  ever  afterwards  be  improperly 
applied.  To  the  governor  of  the  mountain  he  aflign- 
ed  a  large  trad  of  territory,  to  make  amends  for  the 
profit  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  princes }  and  finally  he  left  all  the  prifon- 
ers  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  peifed  liberty  ei¬ 
ther  to  take  up  their  refidence  again  on  it  or  any 
where  elfe.  By  thefe  extraordinary  inftances  of  royal 
munificence,  the  emperor  fo  effe dually  gained  the  af- 
fedion  of  his  relations,  that  they  unanimoufly  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  their  former  ftate  of  confinement ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign  not  one  of  them 
ever  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown. 

Though  Yafous  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  which  conftitute  a  great  and  good  monarch,  the 
natural  turbulence  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  reftlefs  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  monks,  foon  began  to  (how  themfelves  Irruption  of 
by  new  feditions.  Thefe  were  preceded  by  a  violent  the  Galla, 
irruption  of  the  Galla, ’who  were  overthrown,  as  ufual, 
with  great  daughter  ;  but  foon  after,  being  folicited  monkS}  re_ 
by  forae  monks  who  had  drawn  over  a  party  of  the  hellion,  See. 

Agows 
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Abyffinia.  Agows  to  their  fide,  the  difturbances  were  renewed. 

A  grandfon  of  Socinios,  who  had  fled  to  the  Galla 
when  Facilidas  fir  ft  banilhed  the  princes  to  Wechne, 
was  proclaimed  king.  A  multitude  of  favages  imme¬ 
diately  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  fo  that  he  was  Toon  at 
the  head  of  a  very  formidable  army,  while  the  Agows 
and  other  malecon tents  were  ready  to  join  him  as  foon 
as  he  fhould  repafs  the  Nile.  The  king,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  difconcerted  the  fcheme  by  his  activity  ;  for, 
advancing  with  the  utmoft  celerity,  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  before  the  Galla  on  the  other  fide 
were  ready  to  join  their  allies  on  this  fide  of  it.  The 
Agows  were  fo  confounded  at  his  prefence,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  pafs  the  river  unmolefted.  The  Galla 
were  equally  furprifed  at  feeing  the  war  transferred 
into  their  own  country  ;  and,  with  their  ufual  fickle- 
nefs,  deferted  the  prince  whofe  caufe  they  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  efpoufe.  A  few  remained  faithful,  but  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Yafous;  the  unhap- 
lied  b  Py  prince  himfelf,  whofe  name  was  Ifaacy  being  taken 
theemoe-  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  the  prefence  of  his  rival, 
ror.  *  After  this,  many  great  exploits  were  performed  againft 
the  rebellious  Agows,  Galla,  and  other  favages  :  but 
which,  as  they  produced  no  other  confequence  than 
that  of  eftabliftiing  the  emperor’s  chara&er  for  perfon- 
al  valour  and  military  fkill,  we  fhall  here  pafs  over  ; 
only  remarking,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fubje&s, 
one  of  his  campaigns  was  the  moft  glorious  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Abyffinia.  The  moft  memo- 
Attempt  to  rable  events  in  the  prefent  reign  regarded  religion,  and 
revive  the  a  renewaj  0f  the  correfpondence  betwixt  Europe  and 
iniffions  Abyffinia;  of  which  we  have  a  particular  account  from 
fromEu-  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  following  purpofe.  About  the  end 
rope.  0f  the  17th  century,  a  number  of  Francifcans  from 
Italy  fettled  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fathers  in  Paleftine,  though  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  independent  of  their  fuperior  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  Jerufalem.  The  latter,  difpleafed  at  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding,  offered  to  fupply  the  mifliou  to 
Egypt  entirely  at  the  expence  of  Paleftine,  and  like- 
wife  to  furnifh  from  thence  miflionaries  capable  of  in- 
ftru&ing  the  people  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  This 
propofal  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Rome, 
a  new  fet  of  miflionaries  from  Jerufalem,  called  by  our 
author  Capuchins ,  appeared  at  Cairo  •,  from  whence  the 
Francifcans  were  banifhed,  only  two  of  them  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  city.  The  others  returned 
to  Rome  ;  where,  finding  that  they  could  not  re-effa- 
blifti  themfelves  by  fair  means,  they  had  recourfe  to 
artifice  and  fi&ion.  It  was  now  pretended,  that,  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  Abyffinia,  a  great 
number  of  Catholic  Chriftians  had  fled  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  where  they 
found  themfelves  fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  that,  without  fome  fpiritual  affiftance,  they 
would  be  under  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  their  re¬ 
ligion.  This  ftory  being  confirmed  by  the  two  Fran¬ 
cifcans  who  remained  at  Cairo,  the  ^caufe  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed  Chriftians  was  eagerly  efpoufed  by  the  religious 
in  Italy,  and  a  new  miflion  fet  on  foot  at  the  expence 
of  the  pope  for  their  relief,  which  continues  to  this 
day  under  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  mijfton .  The  mif- 
fionaries  had  it  alfo  in  charge  to  penetrate  if  poflible 
into  Abyffinia  j  and  to  keep  up,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  the  Catholic  faith,  until  a  better  opportunity 
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fhould  offer  of  making  an  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  Abyffinia. 
empire.  For  this  purpofe  a  convent  was  procured  for  u— 
them  at  Achmim  in  Upper  Egypt;  and  permiflion  was 
granted,  notwithftanding  their  former  banifhmcnt,  to 
fettle  two  of  their  order  at  Cairo  independent  of  the 
fathers  of  Paleftine. 

While  thefe  tranfa&ions  paffed  in  Italy  and  Egypt, 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  had  attempted  to  rival  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works  ;  but  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion,  his  perfecution  of  the 
Proteftants,  and  revocation  of  the  edi<ft  of  Nantz,  had 
ftigmatized  him  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  bloody  and  mercilefs  tyrant.  To  wipe  off 
this  ftain,  the  Jefuits,  his  great  fpiritual  directors,  form¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  of  inducing  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia  to 
fend  an  embaffy  to  France  ;  after  which  they  hoped 
that  they  might  get  themfelves  replaced  in  the  Ethiopic 
miflion,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Francifcans.  The  king, 
whofe  pride  was  very  much  flattered  by  the  propofal, 
readily  embraced  it  ;  but  the  pope’s  confent  was  ftill 
neceffary.  His  holinefs  was  by  no  means  pleafed  with 
this  intrufion  of  a  temporal  prince  into  fpiritual  affairs ; 
neverthelefs  he  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  any  conteft } 
but  that  he  might  undo  with  one  hand  what  he  did 
with  the  other,  he  appointed  fix  Jefuits,  of  whom  Ver- 
feau,  the  ambaffador  of  Louis  to  himfelf  was  one,  to  be 
miflionaries  to  Abyffinia,  but  the  fuperior  of  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans  to  be  his  legate  a  latere  at  that  court}  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  fuitable  prefents  for  the  emperor  and 
principal  nobility. 

The  Jefuits  now  finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  fupplanted  by  the  Francifcans,  applied  to  the  pope 
to  know  which  of  the  two  orders  fhould  make  the  firft 
attempt  to  enter  Abyffinia ;  but  received  no  other 
anfwer  than  that  thofe  who  were  moft  expert  fhould 
do  fo.  Verfeau,  probably  difpleafed  at  this  conduct 
of  the  pope,  went  to  a  convent  in  Syria,  of  which  he 
was  fuperior,  without  making  any  attempt  to  enter 
Ethiopia  :  therefore  the  miflion  remained  in  the  hands 
of  two  perfons  of  oppofite  profeffions,  a  Jefuit  and  a 
Francifcan  }  the  name  of  the  latter  being  Pafchai \  an 
Italian  ;  and  of  the  former  Brevedent ,  a  Frenchman. 

The  latter  was  accounted  a  man  of  learning  and  pro¬ 
bity,  zealous  in  the  caufe.  of  his  religion,  but  by 
no  means  imprudent  or  rafh  in  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

In  the  mean  time  an  unforefeen  accident  procured  Yafous  falls 
admittance  to  the  miflionaries  into  Abyffinia  more  an 

readily  than  could  have  been  expe&ed  in  the  prefent  £ur0pean 
fituation  of  affairs.  Yafous  and  his  fon  had  both  been  phyfician. 
attacked  by  a  fcorbutic  diforder  which  threatened  to 
turn  to  a  leprofy  ;  on  which  one  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  fadtor  at  Cairo,  received  orders  to  bring  with 
him  an  European  phyfician  on  his  return  to  Abyffinia. 

It  happened  that  this  man  had  formerly  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Friar  Pafchai,  who  had  adminiftered  fome  me¬ 
dicines  to  him.  He  now  propofed  that  Pafchai  fhould  Friar  Paf- 
accompany  him  to  Abyffinia  in  the  character  of  a^^rap^n- 
phyfician;  and  that  Friar  Anthony,  another  of  his  un_ 

order,  fhould  go  with  him  as  his  companion.  But  dertake  the 
this  fcheme  was  fruftrated  by  Maillet  the  French  con- office, 
ful,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  from  Louis  XIV. 
and  wifhed  that  the  Jefuits  alone^ fhould  have  the  con- 
du&  of  the  miflion.  For  this  purpofe  he  reprefented 

to 
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Abyflima.  to  Hagi  All,  that  Friar  Pafclial  undcrftood  nothing  of 
medicine  \  but  lie  promifed  to  furnifti.  him  with  ano- 
ed  t^ier?  whofc  &ill  exto^ed  above  all  thofe  of  ancient 

Maiilet.  or  modern  times.  Hagi  Ali,  who  knew  nothing  of 

the  matter,  readily  agreed  to  Maillet’s  propofal  5  and 
Poncet  and  Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  bred  a 
Brevedent  c|iem£f|:  ancj  apothecary,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
p  ’  of  phyfician,  with  Father  Brevedent  to  attend  him  as 
his  fervant.  Thus  the  fcheme  of  the  Francifcans  was 
for  the  prefent  overthrown  :  but  unluckily  Maiilet  em¬ 
ployed  one  Ibrahim  Hanna,  a  Syrian,  to  write  letters 
to  the  Abyffinian  monarch  and  fome  of  his  principal 
nobility,  which  he  defired  him  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  one  Francis,  a  Capuchin  or  monk  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  confequently  an  enemy  to  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans.  Ibrahim,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
monk  lie  mentioned,  and  thinking  any  other  would 
anfwer  as  well,  carried  the  letters  to  one  of  the  fame 
name,  but  of  the  Francifcan  order.  Thus  the  whole 
fecret  was  divulged  at  once  *,  and  the  Francifcans,  with 
deftrudlion  the  malevolence  effential  to  fuch  religious  mifereants, 
of  the  mif-  refolved  on  the  deftru&ion  of  Poncet  and  his  atten- 
Poncet^fets  ^ants*  At  prefent,  however,  their  fanguinary  inten- 
outo^his  tions  were  defeated  j  Poncet  fet  out  immediately  after 
return  after  he  had  received  his  commiffion,  and  arrived  fafe  at 
curing  Ya-  Gondar  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  with  his  attendant 
Father  Brevedent,  on  the  21ft  of  July  1699.  Bre¬ 
vedent  died  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  5  but  Poncet  lived 
to  execute  his  commiffion,  by  making  a  full  cure  of  his 
royal  patient.  On  the  2d  of  May  1700,  he  fet  out  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  at  Mafuah  without 
any  bad  accident. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  main  end  of 
this  undertaking  was  to  procure  an  embaffy  from  A- 
byffinia  to  the  French  monarch  j  and  this  end  alfo  was 
gained.  An  ambalfador  was  procured,  but  unluckily 
not  fuch  a  one  as  M.  Maiilet,  the  chief  manager  of  the 
whole  project  defired.  This  man,  intoxicated  with 
abfurd  notions  of  nobility  and  diftin&ions  of  rank, 
could  not  make  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  an  ambaffador  from  a  barbarous  mo¬ 
narch,  however  powerful,  and  one  from  the  fovereign 
of  a  civilized  and  polite  nation.  The  ambaffador  fent 
by  Yafous,  therefore,  having  been  originally  no  other 
than  a  cook,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  fuch 
a  difpofition.  The  prefents  fent  by  the  Abyffinian 
monarch,  indeed,  had  they  arrived,  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  conciliated  matters.  Thefe  were,  an  elephant, 
fome  Abyffinian  young  women,  &c.  but  unluckily  the 
elephant  died,  and  the  ambaffador  was  robbed  of  all 
the  reft  by  a  Turkilh  baffiavv.  Maiilet,  therefore  na¬ 
turally  proud,  imperious,  and  covetous,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  call  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  Morat  the 
ambaffador’s  million,  to  call  Poncet  himfelf  a  liar,  and 
not  to  allow  the  former  to  proceed  to  France.  The 
tranfa&ions  on  this  occafion  are  fet  forth  at  length  by 
Mr  Bruce  greatly  to  the  difgrace  of  Maiilet ;  but  as 
details  of  this  kind  would  fwell  the  prefent  article  be¬ 
yond  due  bounds,  wc  muff  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  work  juft  mentioned. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  procuring  an  embaffy  from  A- 
byffinia  having  proved  abortive,  the  next  projeft  of  the 
Jefuits  was  to  get  an  embaffy  fent  from  France,  whofe 
object  was  to  be  the  cementing  a  perpetual  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  and  to  eftabliffi  a  lading  and 
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commercial  intercourfe  5  though,  whatever  friendffiip  Abyffinia, 
or  good-will  might  take  place,  it  was  evident  that  v~~ 
there  was  not  a  fingle  article  that  could  be  exchan¬ 
ged  between  them,  nor  was  there  any  ready  commu- 
munication  between  the  two  countries  either  by  fea 
or  land.  The  perfon  pitched  upon  as  ambaffador  m.  de 
was  M.  de  Roule,  vice-conful  at  Damietta.  He  isRoulefent 
charadlerifed  by  Mr  Bruce  as  u  a  young  man  of  fome  ambafiadot 
merit,  who  had  a  conliderable  degree  of  ambition, 
and  a  moderate  fkill  in  the  common  languages  fpo- 
ken  in  the  eaft :  but  abfolutely  ignorant  of  that  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and,  what  was 
worfe,  of  the  cuftoms  and  prejudices  of  the  nations 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs.  Like  moft  of  his 
countrymen  he  had  a  violent  predile&ion  for  the  drefs, 
carriage,  and  manners  of  France,  and  a  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  thofe  of  all  other  nations  :  this  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  difguife  y  and  this  endangered 
his  life.”  Belides  thefe  difadvantages,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  under  the  difpleafure  of  all  thofe  of  his 
own  nation  wffio  refided  at  Cairo ;  fo  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  very  much  averfe  to  his  embaffy  5  and,  as 
the  Francifcans  and  Capuchins  were  his  mortal  enemies, 
he  had  not  a  fingle  friend  in  the  world  except  Maiilet 
and  the  Jefuits.  Unluckily  the  conful  milled  him  in 
one  of  the  moft  material  articles,  and  which  was  un* 
doubtedly  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  him  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  purpofe,  viz.  the  prefents  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  with  him  for  the  barbarous  people 
through  whofe  country  he  was  to  pafs.  Brocaded, 
fatins,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  were  the  proper  wares  }  but,  inftead  of  this,  he 
had  taken  along  with  him  mirrors  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
wearing  crowns  upon  their  heeds.  The  former  of 
thefe  fubje&ed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  ma¬ 
gician  )  while  the  latter,  if  ffiewn  to  a  Mahometan, 
would  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  idolatry.  The 
worft  misfortune  of  all  was  the  malice  and  treachery 
of  the  Francifcans,  who  had  already  prejudifed  againft 
him  the  people  of  the  caravan  with  whom  he  w?as  to 
go,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  his 
road  lay,  and  the  brutal  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar  who  lie  in  the  way  betwixt  Egypt  and  Abyf¬ 
finia.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  he  wasHeismur* 
murdered  at  the  laft-mentioned  place  with  all  his  reti-dered. 
nue.  The  Francifcan  friars,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  Sennaar,  left  it  before  his  arrival,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after.  There  cannot  therefore  be  the  leaft 
<doubt  thet  they  were  the  authors  of  his  murder  ; 
though  the  bigotted  difpofition  of  Louis  XIV.  prevent¬ 
ed  all  inquiry  into  the  matter  ;  fo  that  the  particular 
fteps  they  took  to  aecomplifli  their  defigns  were  never 
publiftied  to  the  world. 

The  affaffination  of  De  Roule  was  preceded  by  that  Yafous  af- 
of  Yafous  emperor  of  Abyffinia,  who  fell  by  a  oonfpi-faffuTatech 
racy  of  his  wife  and  fon,  oceafioned  by  a  fit  of  jea- 
loufy  in  the  former.  He  -was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Tecla  Haimanout  who  had  confpired  againft  him.  Be- 
B  fore  his  death,  he  had  difpatched  a  meffage  to  the 
king  of  Sennaar,  requiring  him  to  afford  M.  de  Roule 
prote&ion  at  his  court,  and  a  fafe  condudt  from 
it  j  but  when  the  meffenger  was  within  three  days 
journey  of  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  he  received 
news  of  the  affaffination  of  Yafous.  On  this  he  re¬ 
turned 
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Abyflinia.  turned  in  great  hafte  to  Gondar,  in  order  to  have  the 
v  letters  of  protection  renewed  by  Teela  Haimanout 
the  reigning  prince.  This  was  readily  done :  but 
before  the  meffenger  could  reaeli  Sennaar,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  De  Roule  was  already  affaflinated ;  on 
which  he  returned  with  ftill  greater  hafte  than  be- 
c  llC,ereW,i  f°re*  The  Abyflinian  monareh,  provoked  at  fueh  a 
tcndsTo  re.fcandalous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  deelared 
vengehis  his  intention  of  commencing  hoftilities  againll  the 
death.  king  of  Sennaar  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  affembled  his 

army.  But  this  wTas  fearcely  done,  before  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  rival,  named  Amda  Sion,  had  been 
fet  up  again  ft  him  by  the  friends  of  his  father  Yafous, 
and  had  been  for  fome  time  privately  colleCling 
troops  to  furprife  him  before  he  could  be  ready  to 
make  any  oppofition.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to 
employ  the  army  deftined  againft  Sennaar  to  reduee 
this  rebel  to  obedienee  •,  and  fcareely  was  this  done, 
but  is  him-  when  the  emperor  himfelf  was  affaftinated  ;  fo  that  all 
felf  mur-  thoughts  of  revenging  the  death  of  M.  de  Roule  were 
dercd.  laid  aflcJe. 

Reign  of  Teela  Haimanout  perifhed  in  1706,  and  was  fuc- 
'Iheophi-  ceeded  by  his  unele  Tiffilis,  or  Theophilus  ;  whofe 
firft  care  was  to  apprehend  all  thofe  fufpeCled  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  his  predeceffor.  Thus 
the  murderers  of  Yafous,  whom  Teela  Haimanout  had 
inftigated,  imagined  themfelves  fecure,  and  eame  to 
court  without  any  fear  of  danger  :  but  no  fooner  did 
Theophilus  get  them  into  his  power,  than  he  caufed 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death  without  exception  ;  the 
Execution  herfelf  being  publiely  hanged  on  a  tree.  Not 

ot  the  fatisfied  with  avenging  the  death  of  Yafous.  by  the 
queen  and  execution  of  his  murderers,  he  did  the  fame  with  thofe 
other  regi-  0f  Xecla  Haimanout  ;  putting  to  death  all  who  were 
immediately  in  his  own  pow'er,  and  commanding  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  to  do  the  fame  with  thofe 
Ti<n  re-  whom  they  could  find  within  their  jurifdiClion.  One 
vofts,  but  is  of  thefe,  named  Tigi,  who  had  formerly  been  Betwu- 
defeated,  det,  having  efeaped  into  the  eountry  of  the  Galla, 
taken,  and  rajfecj  a  very  confiderable  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
2eath>  Abyftinia,  where  he  committed  the  moft  dreadful 
cruelties.  Theophilus  engaged  him  on  the  28th  of 
March  1709}  when,  with  a  foree  greatly  inferior,  he 
gained  a  complete  vi&ory.  A  number  of  the  Galla 
Red  to  a  chureh,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  fanCli- 
ty  of  the  plaee  ;  but  the  emperor  telling  his  foldiers 
that  it  was  defiled  by  thofe  who  were  in  it,,  command¬ 
ed  it  to  be  fet  on  fire,  fo  that  every  one  perifhed.  Ti- 
gi,  with  his  two  fons,  were  taken  prifoners,  and  put  to 
death.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  his  vic¬ 
tory  ;  falling  fiek  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1709. 

After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  line  of  Solomon 
lomon  fet°"  by  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  fuperfeded  a  fecond  time, 
alkie.  and  a  ftranger  of  the  name  of  Oujias  feated  on  the  A- 
byflinian  throne.  The  extreme  feverity  of  Theophilus 
in  punching  the  murderers  of  both  Yafous  and  i  ecla 
Haimanout  gave  occafion  to  this*,  for  as  both  prinees 
had  been  affaftinated  in  eonfequence  of  eonfpiracies 
formed  by  the  principal  people  of  the  nation,  the  num-^ 
ber  of  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  had  intereft  fufficient  to  influence  the  ele&ion 
of  the  new  monarch,  even  in  this  moft  capital  refpeft, 
of  his  not  being  a  defeendant  of  Solomon.  Excepting 
this  Angle  defeft,  he  was  in  every  refpeft  worthy  of 


the  kingdom,  and  was  already  the  higheft  fubjc£i  in  it.  Abyffinia, 
Scarce  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  however,  when  a 's— 
dangerous  confpiraey  was  formed  againft  him  by  the 
very  perfons  by  whom  he  had  been  plaeed  upon  it. 

Ouftas  baffled  their  defigns,  by  feizing  the  principal 
confpirators  before  they  had  time  to  bring  their  fchemes 
to  a  bearing  :  and  feveral  people  of  the  firft  rank  were 
condemned  to  lofe  their  nofes,  or  to  be  put  to  deaths 
After  this  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  a  - 
gainft  the  Shangalla,  according  to  the  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Abyflinian  monarchs,  who  hunt  thefe  poor 
people  merely  for  the  fake  of  making  Haves  ;  flaugh-  * 
tering  the  men  without  mercy,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
women,  and  carrying  off  only  the  boys  and  girls  into 
captivity.  In  this  he  met  with  perfedl  fueeefs  ;  and 
was  about  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  when  he  was  ealled  baek  by  the  news  that  his 
prime  minifter  Tafa  Chriftos  was  dead.  While  the  The  etn- 
emperor  remained  in  his  capital  at  Gondar,  he  was  ta-  peror  falls 
ken  fuddenly  ill  ;  which  he  imputed  at  firft  to  witeh-flck* 
craft,  and  therefore  ufed  fome  antidotes;  among  whieh 
the  fmoking  of  the  palaee  with  gunpowder  was  one. 

But  this  was  dene  fo  earelefsly  by  the  fervants,  that 
the  whole  building  was  confumed ;  an  aecident  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  people  in  general  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
efpecially  as  the  king’s  complaint  increafed  every  day. 

At  laft  the  principal  officers  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit  of 
condolence,  as  they  pretended  ;  but  in  reality  to  ob- 
ferve  the  nature  of  his  diftemper,  and  to  confult  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  was  likely  to  continue  till  they  could  fall 
upon  means  to  deprive  him  of  the  government.  Ou¬ 
ftas  underftood  their  intentions,  and  therefore  fummon- 
ed  all  his  ftrength  to  affume  for  a  moment  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  health  ;  fo  that  the  officers  found  him  as  ufual 
engaged  in  bufinefs.  Being  thus  difeoneerted,  it  be¬ 
came  neeeftary  to  make  fome  apology  for  a  vifit  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  formal  ;  for  which  they  were  at  firft 
fomewhat  at  a  lofs  ;  on  recolleftion,  however,  they 
told  him,  that  hearing  he  had  been  lick,  whieh  they 
happily  found  was  not  the  cafe,  they  had  come  to  make 
a  propofal  concerning  the  fueceflion  ;  profefling  a  de¬ 
fire  that  he  would  quiet  the  minds  of  his  own  family, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  by  appointing  his  fon  Fa- 
fil  fueceffor  to  the  throne  after  his  deeeafe.  Ouftas  Ouftas  de- 
gave  them  an  equivoeal  anfwer  ;  but  the  difeourfe  con- 
cerning  Fafil  happening  to  be  overheard  by  the  fol-  * 

diers,  a  violent  mutiny  enfued,  and  all  the  officers  whoempeIor. 
had  come  to  vifit  Ouftas  were  killed.  Part  of  the 
town  was  fet  on  fire  in  the  confufion  ;  and  at  laft  a 
proclamation  was  made,  that  David  fon  of  Yafous  was 
king  of  Abyffinia.  The  prince  w’as  then  fent  for  from 
the  mountain,  and  arriving  at  Gondar,  was  erowned  on 
the  30th  of  January  1714.  The  diftemper  of  Ouftas,  Death  of 
in  the  mean  time  continuing  to  inereafe,  he  died  on  the  Ouftas. 
10th  of  February  the  fame  year. 

The  new  emperor  was  a  rigid  Alexandrian  in  prin- Reign  of. 
eiple  ;  but  Ouftas  had  been  fo  far  favourable  to  the  Ravid. 
Catholies  as  to  entertain  fome  of  their  priefts,  though 
in  a  private  manner.  As  it  was  the  cuftom,  however, 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  on  the  aeceffion  of 
every  new  emperor,  the  monks  and  others  infilled  up¬ 
on  one  being  ealled  on  the  prefent  occafion  ;  the  more 
efpecially  that  a  new  Abuna  was  eome  from  Egypt, 
and  the  lenity  (hewn  to  the  Catholies  by  Ouftas  had 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Abyflinian  clergy  in  the 
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This  affembly  proved  fatal  to  three  this  crime  being  known,  were  inftantly  put  to  death  ;  Ab>lKuia-i 
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Romiffi  priefts,  whom  Ouftas  had  protc&ed  and  lup- 
ported  for  fome  time.  They  were  brought  before  the 
king  and  Abyffinian  clergy  9  who  ffiortly  afked  them, 
whether  they  believed  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
■was  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  that  Pope 
Leo  lawfully  prefided  in  it  ?  To  both  thefe  queftions 
they  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  on  which,  without 
^  1W-  farther  trial,  they  were  condemned  to  be  ftoned  ;  and 
1  priefts  the  fentence  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  by  the  fu¬ 
rious  and  ignorant  multitude,  only  one  perfon  in  the 
■whole  affembly  exclaiming  againft  it  as  unjufL  The 
priefts  being  thus  gratified  in  one  inftance,  infifted 
that  Abba  Gregorius,  who  had  aCted  as  interpreter 
to  the  three  juft  mentioned,  fhould  alfo  be  put  to  death  5 
but  this  was  prevented  by  David,  who  found,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  that  he  had  only  done  fo  in  obedience  to  the  ex- 
prefs  commands  of  Ouftas  his  fovereign. 

Here  we  muft  take  notice,  that  though  the  faith  of 
Abyflinia  is  always  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Alexandria,  it  is  not  for  that  reafon  to  be  imagined 
that  the  clergy  are  all  of  the  fame  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  many  different  parties  exift  among  them, 
who  hate  one  another  no  lefs  than  all  of  them  do  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  principal  of  thefe  in  the  time 
we  fpeak  of  were  the  monks  of  Debra  Libanos  and 
thofe  of  St  Euftathius,  to  which  laft  the  emperor  him- 
felf  belonged.  On.  the  arrival  of  a  new  abuna,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  interrogate  him  before  the  emperor  and 
affembly  of  the  clergy,  which  of  the  two  opinions  he 
adheres  to.  The  emperor  at  prefent,  not  thinking 
his  prefence  neeeffary,  fent  the  betwudet,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  of  both  parties,  to  hear  the  profefiion  of 
the  new  abuna,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  the  people.  The  latter,  probably  not  willing  to 
contend  with  either  party,  gave  an  equivocal  anfwer. 
But  with  this  the  king  himfelf  was  diffatisfied  ;  and 
therefore,  without  confulting  the  abuna  farther,  he 
caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  the  new  abuna’s  pro¬ 
fefiion  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  monks  of  St 
Euftathius.  This  was  highly  refented  by  the  monks 
of  Debra  Libanos,  who  inftantly  ran  to  the  abuna, 
and  from  him  received  a  profefiion  direCtly  contrary  to 
what  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  king’s  order.  Not 
fatisfied  with  this,  they  continued  their  tumult,  difre- 
garding  the  imminent  danger  they  were  in  of  falling 
under  the  king’s  difpleafure.  One  of  their  number 
was  fo  infatuated  as  to  cry  out,  that  he  faw  a  cherub 
with  a  flaming  fword  guarding  the  door  of  the  houfe 
where  they  were.  Unluckily,  however,  they  continu¬ 
ed  their  affembly  fo  long,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a  fedi- 
tious  manner,  that  the  emperor  fent  againft  them  a  bo- 
keat  maf-  dy  of  Pagan  Galla  ,  who  fell  upon  them  fword  in  baud, 
icre  of  the  titled  upwards  of  100  of  the  ringleaders,  and  then  fal- 
thegrs  ^  out  *nto  ^reetj  deftroyed  indiferiminately  eve¬ 

ry  one  they  met. 

The  maffacre  continued  till  the  next  day  at  noon, 
when  a  flop  was  put  to  it  by  the  king’s  proclamation. 
The  vaft  quantity  of  blood  fo  wantonly  ffied,  however, 
could  not  but  occafion  great  difeontent  throughout  the 
capital,  and  the  bad  effeCts  of  it  foon  appeared.  The 
king  was  univerfally  hated,  and  numberlefs  confpira- 
cies  were  talked  of ;  but  before  any  pretender  to  the 
crown  appeared,  David  himfelf  fell  fick,  the  caufe  of 
which  was  found  to  be  poifon.  The  perpetrators  of 
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but  nothing  could  fave  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
died  the  9th  of  March  1719  in  great  agony. 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Bacuffa  9  who  j^ejgn  0f 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  proved  very  fevere  and  Bacuffa. 
cruel,  cutting  off  almoft  all  the  nobility  who  could  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  any  (hare  in  the  confpiraeies 
and  feditions  of  former  reigns.  In  the  latter  part  of 
it  he  became  much  more  mild,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
fubjeCts.  He  was  fucceeded  in  1729  by  his  fon  Ya-OfYa- 
fous  II.  who  continued  long  under  the  regency  of  his  fovis  II- 
mother  j  and  as  foon  as  he  took  the  management  of 
affairs  upon  himfelf,  was  difturbed  with  continual  fedi¬ 
tions  and  rebellions.  In  one  of  thefe  the  city  of 
Gondar  was  made  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fet  on  fire,  as  to  be  almoft  entirely  reduced  to 
ruins.  Having  at  laft  fucceeded  in  reducing  all  hisCwltwat« 
enemies  to  obedience,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  the  petce?*  °  # 
arts  of  peace,  repairing  and  ornamenting  his  palaces,  in 
which  he  employed  fome  Greek  artifts.  lor  this  he 
renounced  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  and  the  barbarous 
expeditions  againft  the  Shangalla  :  but  this  way  of  life  Is  lampcon- 
proved  fo  difagreeable  to  his  turbulent  fubjeCts,  that  a 
fevere  fatire  was  publiffied  againft  him,  under  the  title  under- 
of  “The  expeditions  ofYafous  the  Little.”  Indig-  takes  an 
nant  at  this  reproach,  he  determined  on  an  expedition  expedition 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Scnnaar  j  and  having  made  theag^fl^ 
neeeffary  preparations,  invaded  it  with  a  formidable  ennaar* 
army,  without  the  leaft  pretence  of  provocation,  or 
making  any  declaration  of  war.  As  he  proceeded  in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  he  allowed  his  foldiers 
everywhere  to  exercife  the  greateft  cruelties,  to  deftroy 
every  living  creature  with  the  fword,  and  every  thing 
combuftiblc  with  fire.  Some  of  the  Arabs  joined  him 
as  he  went  along  ,  many  more  fled  from  his  prefence  ; 
and  a  body  of  them  tried  to  oppofe  him.  Thefe  laft 
were  utterly  defeated  }  and  Yafous  without  delay  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  to  Sennaar  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

As  he  (till  went  on,  the  king  Baady,  being  affifted  by  ^  divifum 
Hamis  prince  of  a  territory  named  Dar  Foory  furprifed  ^ 
one  divifion  of  his  army  fo  effectually,  that  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  the  number  of  18,000.  Yafous,  how¬ 
ever  ftill  continued  his  deftruCtive  progrefs  ;  though 
he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  reducing  the  capital,  or 
fubduing  the  kingdom.  He  returned  triumphant  to 
Gondar,  making  a  great  ffiow  of  the  plunder  he  had 
acquired  •>  though  the  dejeCted  countenances  of  many 
of  his  army  fiiowed  that  they  were  by  no  means  plea- 
fed  with  expeditions  of  this  kind.  'Idle  king  himfelf 
was  fuppofed  to  behold  the  diftrefs  of  his  fubjeCts  on 
this  occafion  with  a  malicious  pleafure,  on  account  of 
their  impatience  and  turbulence  in  times  of  peace,  and 
their  forcing  him  into  a  war  when  he  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  for  it.  In  a  fiiort  time,  however,  the  people  were 
perfeClly  comforted  for  the  lofs  of  their  brethren.  In  Religious 
the  late  unfortunate  aCtion  they  had  loft  all  thofe  holy  utenfils  re- 
utenfils,  which  it  is  ufual  in  Abyffinia  to  carry  into  the  a^e^rava- 
field  of  battle  in  order  to  enfure  victory.  Among  gant  ralc, 
thefe  wras  a  picture  of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was 
put  upon  our  Saviour’s  head  \  fome  pieces  of  the  true 
crofs  upon  which  he  fuffered  ;  a  crucifix  which  had 
fpoken  on  many  occafions ,  wTith  many  other  facred  re¬ 
lics  of  equal  value.  Soon  after  the  battle  all  thefe 
were  redeemed  by  the  priefts  at  an  extravagant  rate  -9 
no  lefs  than  8000  ounces  of  gold  having  been  given 
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Abyffinia.  for  the  fpeaking  crucifix }  and  for  the  reft,  we  are  to 
t  fuppofe  a  proportional  price  had  been  paid.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  trumpery  at  Gondar,  the  greateft  rejoicings 
were  made,  and  Yafous  was  aftoniftied  at  the  people 
having  fo  foon  forgot  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen  and 
relations. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfa£lions  the  abuna  died  ;  but 
though  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Abyftinian  monarchs 
to  advance  the  money  neceffary  rto  bring  a  new  one 
from  Alexandria,  Yafous  found  himfelf  obliged  to.  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  churches  for  defraying  it  at  this  time, 
having  fpent  all  his  ready  money  in  repairing  and  orna- 
The  mef-  menting  his  palaces.  Three  priefts,  configned  to  the 
fengers  Tent  care  of  as  many  Mahometan  factors,  were  fent  to 
for  the  new  Egypt  for  the  new  patriarch  ;  but  they  were  detained 
abuna  in-  £or  £ome  tjme  ^  ^  naybe  or  prince  of  Mafuah,  who 
extorted  from  them  one  half  of  the  money  given  by  the 
emperor  for  bringing  the  abuna  from  Cairo.  Yafous 
no  fooner  heard  that  they  were  detained  at  Mafuah, 
than  he  fent  orders  to  Suhul  Michael  governor  of  Ti¬ 
gre  to  refufe  provifions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mafuah, 
which  would  foon  reduce  the  naybe  to  obedience  :  but 
as  Michael  intended  foon  to  quarrel  with  the  king 
himfelf,  he  was  not  in  any  hafte  to  obey  the  orders  he 
received.  The  travellers  were  therefore  detained  fo 
long,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Jidda,  they  found  they 
had  loft  the  monfoon  ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  the  fche- 
riff  of  Mecca  would  not  allow  them  to  pafs  without  a 
frefti  extortion.  Their  money  was  now  exhaufted  5  but 
the  rapacious  fcheriff  put  one  of  their  number  in  pri- 
fon  }  where  he  continued  for  a  twelvemonth  till  the  mo¬ 
ney  arrived  :  and  from  this  time  thefe  extortions  were 
changed  into  a  ftated  tribute }  75  ounces  of  gold 
tribute  for  (about  1 861.  fterling)  being  granted  for  leave  of  paf- 

of  the  abiT  ^a£e  t0  ^a*ro  ^or  a^una  5  9°  ounces  to  the  fche- 
na!  W  a  U"  and  as  many  to  the  naybe,  for  allowing  the  abuna 
to  pafs  from  Cairo  :  an  agreement  which  fubfifts  to  this 
day.  Several  other  infults  of  this  kind  being  received 
from  the  naybe,  Yafous  at  laft  difcovered  that  there 
was  a  ftri£t  alliance  betwixt  him,  the  governor  of  Ti¬ 
gre,  and  the  Baharnagafh  \  any  one  of  whom,  had  he 
thought  proper,  could  have  crufhed  this  pitiful  prince 
with  the  fmalleft  effort.  On  this  the  emperor  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  againft  him  in  perfon  5  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  rebellion  which  had  been  purpofely  excited 
in  the  country  of  Azab  and  that  of  the  Dobas.  The 
rebels  were  eafily  overthrown  :  but  thus  the  expedition 
but  is  pre-  againft  the  naybe  was  delayed  for  a  year  ;  during  which 
War^vvith  interval  the  emperor  fent  for  Michael  to  Gondar.  This 
Michael  order  was  pofitively  refufed,  and  a  war  enfued.  Mi- 
governor  of  chael,  unable  to  contend  with  the  emperor  in  the  open 
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field  took  to  an  high  mountain,  the  ufual  refuge  of 
Abyftinian  rebels.  Here  alfo  his  bad  fortune  purfued 
him  'j  all  his  pofts  were  taken  by  ftorm  excepting  one, 
which,  it  was  evident,  would  likewife  have  been  carried, 
though  not  without  a  very  great  expence  of  men.  Here 
Michael  requefted  a  capitulation ;  and  to  enfure  favour¬ 
able  terms,  he  defired  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Yafous 
a  great  quantity  of  treafure,  which  would  otherwife  be 
diftipated  among  the  common  foldiers.  This  being 
done,  Michael  defcended  with  a  ftone  upon  his  head, 
as  confefllng  himfelf  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  with  a 
defign  to  make  fubmiflion  to  the  eriiperor.  This  was 
prevented  for  one  day  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  and 
rain )  from  which  moment  the  Abyflinians  believe  he 


began  converfe  with  the  devil :  but  Mr  Bruce  informs  Abyffinia. 
us,  that  he  has  often  heard  him  fay  it  was  Michael  the  v—— 
archangel  who  was  his  correfpondent. 

Yafous  was  firmly  determined  to  put  this  rebel  toYafousis 
death,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  ol  gold  he  had  re-  obliged  to 
ceived  ;  neverthelefs  a  promife  was  extorted  from  him  pardon  hiir 
that  he  would  fpare  his  life.  As  foon  as  Michael  came  contrary  to 
into  his  prefence,  the  emperor  was  filled  with  indig-cHnaUon.n’ 
nation,  retraced  his  promife,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  out  and  put  to  death  before  his  tent  door.  The 
execution  of  the  fentence,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  interceftion  of  all  the  officers  of  any  confideration 
in  the  court  or  army.  Such  univerfal  folicitation 
could  not  be  withftood  :  Michael  was  pardoned  5  but 
with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  the  emperor  walked 
his  hands  of  all  the  innocent  blood  which  Michael 
ftiould  fhed  before  he  brought  about  the  deftru&ion 
of  his  country,  which  he  knew  he  had  been  long  medi- 
tating. 

Michael  continued  for  fome  time  in  prifon  \  but  was  He  is  fet  at 
afterwards  fet  at  liberty,  and  even  reftored  to  his  go- liberty  and 
vernment  at  Tigre.  No  fooner  was  he  reinftated  inraifedt° 
this  dignity,  than  colledting  an  army,  he  attacked  Kaf- H0n0urs. C 
mati  Woldo  governor  of  Amhara,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  among  the  Gal- 
la,  whom  he  foon  after  bribed  to  murder  him.  In 
other  refpe&s  he  behaved  as  a  moft  dutiful  fubje£t, 
gave  the  king  the  belt  intelligence,  and  fupplied  him 
with  foldiers  better  accoutred  than  he  had  ever  before 
beheld.  He  was  alfo  more  humble  than  before  his 
misfortune  \  nor  did  an  increafe  of  his  favour  and  in¬ 
fluence  make  him  deviate  from  the  line  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred.  Having  begun  to  gain  friends  by  bribery, 
he  continued  to  add  one  bribe  to  another  to  fecure  the 
old,  and  to  gain  new  ones  by  the  fame  means,  pre¬ 
tending  all  the  while  to  no  kind  of  dignity  or  honour, 
not  even  to  fuch  as  was  juftly  due  to  his  own  rank. 

Thus  he  became  fuch  a  favourite  with  the  emperor, 
that  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  governments  of  En- 
derta  and  Sire,  in  addition  to  that  of  Tigre  ;  fo  that  he 
was  now  mafter  of  almoft  one  half  of  Abyffinia.  Du-Canfeof 
ring  the  reign  of  Yafous,  however,  he  attempted  no- Sreat. 
thing.  The  foundations  of  the  difturbances  which ^ 
fucceeded  were  laid  by  the  queen-mother,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Yafous.  This  emperor  had  been 
married  when  very  young  to  a  lady  of  Amhara,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons  named  Adigo  and  Aylo  *,  but 
as  his  wife  pretended  to  interfere  in  matters  of  ft  ate, 
he  was  perfuaded  by  his  mother  to  banilh  both  her  and 
her  children  to  Wechne.  After  this  his  mother  chofe 
a  wife  for  him  from  among  the  Galla  \  a  people  of  all 
others  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  Abyflinians,  both  on 
account  of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  continual  wars  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  nations.  The  new  queen 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Amitzo,  a  prince  who  had 
once  hofpitably  entertained  Bacuffa  before  he  became 
emperor  •,  and  his  people  were  efteemed  the  leaft  bar¬ 
barous  of  the  whole.  A  prejudice  againft  her,  however, 
againft  her  offspring,  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  never 
to  be  effaced,  now  took  place  among  the  Abyflinians  \ 
but  this  did  not  (how  itfelf  during  the  reign  of  Yafous. 

The  emperor  died  on  the  21ft  of  June  1753,  being  the  Death  of 
24th  year  of  his  reign,  not  without  fufpicion  of  being  Yafous. 
poifoned  by  his  mother’s  relations,  who  wrere  now  at¬ 
tempting 
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Abyffinia.  tempting  to  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
1 — *v - -  their  hands. 

Reign  of  On  the  death  of  Yafous,  his  fon  Ioas  by  the  Galla 
Ioas.  princefs  juft  mentioned  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with¬ 

out  any  oppofition.  The  difcontent  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  former  reign  about  the  power  affumed  by 
the  relations  of  the  old  queen,  now  began  to  ihow  lt- 
felf  more  openly  j  and  it  was  complained  that  a  relation- 
ftiip  to  her  was  the  only  way  to  preferment,  by  which 
means  the  old  families,  whofe  merit  had  often  faved  the 
ft  ate,  were  totally  excluded  from  every  {hare  of  favour. 
'rhe  f*11*  On  the  acceflion  of  the  young  king,  a  party  of  Galla 

“to  AM-  borfe,  faid  t0  be  about  1200  in  number»  were  fe.nt  aS 
jSnia.  the  portion  of  his  mother  j  and  thefe  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  number  of  private  perfons  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  or  hopes  of  preferment,  who  were  embo¬ 
died  to  the  number  of  6oo  into  a  troop  of  infantry, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Woofheka.  The 
great  favour  in  which  thefe  people  were  at  court  foon 
induced  many  others  to  make  their  appearance.  Two 
Two  of  of  the  king’s  uncles  were  fent  for  by  his  exprefs  defire  > 
the  king’s  anj  brought  along  with  them  a  trpop  of  IOOO 

Hvelnd"  horfe.  By  the  time  they  arrived  the  queen  was  dead  ; 
engrofs1  all  but  her  two  brothers,  named  Brulhe  and  Lubo ,  finding 
the  power,  that  the  king  put  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  party  at  court.  T  his  was  eafily  ef¬ 
fected  y  every  thing  was  governed  by  Gallas  \  even  the 
king  himfelf  affeaed  to  fpeak  their  language  j  while 
the  Abyftinians  were  to  the  laft  degree  mortified  at  fee¬ 
ing  their  inveterate  enemies  thus  eftablifliing  a  domi¬ 
nion  over  them  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  At 
laft  the  king  thought  proper  to  appoint  his  uncle  Lubo 
to  the  government  of  Amhara  \  but  this  produced  fucli 
exceflive  difcontent,  that  he  was  fain  to  retrad  his  no¬ 
mination  left  a  civil  war  ftiould  have  enfued.  While 
the  empire  was  thus  divided  into  two  parties,  Suhul 
Suhul  Mi-  Michael  came  to  Gondar  in  a  very  fplendid  manner, 
chael  ar-  on  an  application  from  the  exiled  prince  of  Sennaar  to 
mes  at  be  reftored  to  his  kingdom.  This  prince,  when  conduaed 
into  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  proftrated  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  him,  owned  himfelf  his  vaffal,  and  was  put  in 
poffeflion  of  the  government  of  Ras  el  Feel  upon  the 
frontiers,  with  a  large  revenue,  where  he  ivas  advifed 
to  ft  ay  till  the  difputes  which  fubfifted  at  that  time 
fhould  fubfide.  This  falutary  advice,  however,  he  had 
King  of  not  prudence  to  comply  with  ;  but  fuffering  himfelf  to 
murdered  be  decoyed  from  his  afylvim  in  Atbara,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  murdered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Abyflinian  prime  minifter, 
Welled  de  l’Oul,  died.  He  had  hitherto  moderated 
the  fury  of  the  oppofite  parties  by  his  wife  and  prudent 
condua  5  but  no  fooner  was  he  taken  out  of  the  way, 
than  a  moft  dreadful  fcene  of  confufion  and  civil  war 
took  place,  which  raged  with  the  utmoft  violence  while 
Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyflinia,  and  feemed  not  likely  to 
State  of  tho  come  to  any  termination  when  he  left  it.  The  whole 
different  empire  was  divided  into  two  great  faaions :  at  the 
parties.  head  of  the  one  was  the  old  queen,  mother  of  Yafous  j 
and  at  the  head  of  the  other,  Ioas  himfelf  the  emperor, 
with  his  Galla  relations.  Matters  were  firft  brought 
to  a  crifis  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperor  himfelf  in 
bellowing  the  government  of  Begemder  upon  Brulhe 
one  of  his  Galla  uncles.  The  government  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  lately  refigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen  by  an  old  officer  named  Ayo ;  and  it  was  fuppo- 
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fed  that  his  fon  named  Mariam  Barea,  univerfally  al- 
lowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  accompli  died  noblemen  ol 
the  kingdom,  was  to  fucceed  him  in  this  government. 

This  opinion  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Mariam  himfelf  with  Ozoro  Efther,  a  daughter  of  the 
old  queen  by  her  fecond  hulband.  Unfortunately  a 
quarrel  had  happened  between  Kafmati  Ayo,  the  old 
governor  of  Begemder,  and  Suhul  Michael,  a  little  be- 
fore  the  refignation  of  the  former,  and  continued  unde¬ 
cided  till  Mariam  took  the  office  upon  him.  The  oc- 
cafion  was  quite  trifling  ;  neverthelefs,  as  Mariam  had 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  judges,  whom 
he  ftigmatized  as  partial  and  unjuft,  infilling  that  the 
king  Ihould  either  decide  the  affair  in  perfon,  or  that 
it  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  [word,  he 
thus  fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  difobedient 
and  rebellious  fubjed.  In  conference  of  this,  Ioas 
looked  upon  him  ever  afterwards  with  an  evil  eye  ;  and 
now  deprived  him,  by  proclamation,  of  the  govern- Brulhe 
ment  of  Begemder,  giving  it  to  his  own  Galla  uncle  made  go- 
Brulhe,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  fo  much 
tion.  This  unexpedled  promotion  threw  the  whole  An  univer- 
empire  into  a  ferment.  As  Begemder  was  a  frontier  fdi  ferment 
province  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Galla,  there  enfues. 
was  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that,  immediately  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Brulhe  to  his  new  office,  it  would  be  over¬ 
run  by  that  race  of  barbarians,  remarkable  for  their 
favage  manners  almoft  beyond  all  the  other  nations  in 
Africa.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  as  there  was 
not  above  a  day’s  journey  betwixt  the  frontiers  of  Be¬ 
gemder  and  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

Mariam  Barea  himfelf,  who  had  a  high  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour,  was  particularly  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  lie 
was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  condemned  with  his 
family  to  be  fubjea  to  a  race  of  Pagans,  whom  he  had 
often  defeated  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  fuperior.  All  remonftrance,  however,  was 
vain.  Brulhe,  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  imperial  com¬ 
mand,  advanced  with  an  army  to  take  poffeflion  of  his 
new  dignity  :  but  fo  exceedingly  averfe  were  the  A- 
byflinians  to  follow  him  in  this  expedition,  that  the 
army  difbanded  itfelf  feveral  times  after  it  had  been 
colle&ed  ;  and  it  took  up  almoft  a  year  before  he  could 
proceed  from  the  place  where  his  camp  was,  at  the  lake 
Tzana  or  Dembea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Begemder, 
though  fcarce  a  day’s  journey  diftant.  Maream  Barea  js  oppofecl 
beheld  his  operations  with  great  contempt,  employing  Mariam 
his  time  in  the  difpatch  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  en-  Barea. 
deavouring  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  king,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  As  his  laft  effort,  he  fent  a  remonftrance 
to  the  emperor  ;  in  which,  after  many  proteftations  of 
duty  and  obedience,  he  reminded  him,  that,  in  his  in- 
veftiture  into  the  office  of  governor  of  Begemder,  he 
had  fworn  not  to  allow  any  of  the  Galla  to  enter  his 
province  ;  that,  Ihould  he  deviate  from  the  obfervance 
of  this  oath,  the  fafety  of  the  princes  in  Wechr.e  would 
be  endangered  ;  they  would  confiantly  be  liable  to  the 
invafions  of  the  Pagans,  and  probably  be  extirpated,  as 
had  already  happened  at  two  different  times  ;  and  lie 
begged  of  the  emperor,  if  he  was  determined  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  government,  to  beftow  it  rather  upon 
fome  Abyflinian  nobleman  •,  in  which  cafe  he  promifed 
to  retire,  and  live  in  private  with  his  old  father.  He 
had,  however,  formed  a  refolution,  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor,  that  if  his  ma- 
M  a  jefty 
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Ab^lfinia.  jelly  (hould  think  proper  to  come,  at  the  head  of  a 

i - *  Qalla  army,  to  invade  his  province,  he  would  retire  to 

the  fartheft  extremity  of  it,  till  he  was  (topped  by  the 
country  of  the  Galla  themfelves  ;  and  fo  far  from  mo- 
lefting  the  royal  army,  he  might  be  allured,  that 
though  his  own  men  might  be  (Iraitened,  every  kind  of 
provifion  (hould  be  left  for  his  majefty.  But  if  an 
army  of  Galla,  commanded  by  one  of  that  nation, 
(hould  enter  the  province,  he  would  fight  them  at  the 
well  of  Fernay,  on  the  frontiers,  before  one  of  them 
fhould  drink  there,  or  advance  the  length  of  a  pike  into 
the  province. 

This  remonftrance  had  no  effect  upon  the  emperor. 
He  returned  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  announcing  the  fpeedy 
arrival  of  Brulhe,  whom  he  thought  fure  of  viftory  : 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  (how  that  he  did  not  put  his 
confidence  entirely  in  his  prowefs,  he  created  Suhul 
Michael  governor  of  Samen,  which  lay  next  to  Tigre 
in  the  way  to  Begemder,  fo  that  no  obftruftion  might 
lie  in  the  way  of  that  officer’s  march  to  Gondar,  in  cafe 
there  (hould  be  any  occafion  for  him.  Mariam,  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  undervalued  in 
the  king’s  meffage,  gave  an  ironical  reply,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  name  of  Brulhe ,  in  the  Abyffinian  lan¬ 
guage  fignifying  a  kind  of  bottle ;  this  he  told  him 
would  be  broken  on  the  rocks  of  Begemder,  if  fent  in¬ 
to  that  country. 

Brulhe  de-  On  receiving  this  lad  meffage  from  Mariam,  the 
feated  and  k\ng  inftantly  ordered  the  army  to  be  put  in  motion  \ 
killed.  kut  the  Abyffinians  had  unanimoufly  determined  not 
to  aft  offenfively  againft  their  countrymen.  Brulhe 
therefore  was  left  to  decide  the  affair  with  his  Galla, 
Mariam  kept  exaftly  to  his  word  in  the  declaration  he 
had  made  to  the  king,  not  ftirring  out  of  his  province, 
nor  allowing  the  lead:  attempt  to  be  made  to  harafs  his 
enemy,  till  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  well  above  men¬ 
tioned,  where  he  met  them  with  his  army.  The  Galla, 
unfupported  by  the  Abyffinian  troops,  were  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  diock  of  Mariam’s  army,  and  therefore 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight  \  but  a  part  of  them, 
who  were  furrounded  by  the  cavalry,  fought  valiantly 
till  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Mariam  had  given  the 
mod  exprefs  orders  to  take  Brulhe  alive  \  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  allow  him  to  make  his  cfcape. 
One  of  his  fervants,  however,  obferving  him  in  the 
field,  puffied  up  through  the  enemy  to  the  place  where 
he  was,  and  running  him  twice  through  with  a  lance, 
left  him  dead  on  the  fpot. 

Mariam  Barea  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  rival,  than  he  cried  out  in  great  emotion,  that 
Suhul  Michael,  with  the  whole  army  from  Tigre, 
would  attack  him  before  autumn.  In  this  he  was  not 
Michael  deceived.  Ioas  inffantly  difpatched  an  exprefs  for  Mi- 
created  Ras.chael,  ordering  his  attendance,  and  inveding  him  with 
the  dignity  of  Ras,  by  which  he  became  poffeffed  of 
unlimited  power  both  civil  and  military.  Michael 
himfelf  had  for  a  long  time  feen  that  matters  would 
come  to  this  crifis  at  lad,  and  had  provided  for  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  now  fet  out  with  an  army  of  26,000 
men,  all  of  them  the  bed  foldiers  in  the  empire,  and 
10,000  of  them  armed  with  mufkets.  As  he  palled 
along,  his  troops  dcfolated  the  country  wherever  they 
came,  but  he  encumbered  his  army  by  nothing  ufe- 
lefs  \  allowing  his  men  to  carry  along  with  them  neither 
women,  tents,  beads  of  burden,  nor  even  provifions, 
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The  fubfiflence  of  his  troops  was  abundantly  provided  Abyffinia. 
for  by  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  the  provinces ' 
through  which  he  paffed  \  and  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
he  infifled  on  a  contribution  in  money  from  all  the  dir 
drifts  within  a  day’s  march  of  thofe  places  v’here  he 
was  3  the  lead  delay  was  followed  by  the  (laughter 
of  the  inhabitants  and  dedruftion  of  their  houfes. 

Towns,  villages,  and  buildings  of  every  kind,  were  fefc 
on  fire  as  he  paffed  along  5  the  people  fled  from  all 
quarters  to  the  capital  for  refuge,  as  from  the  face  of 
the  mod  inveterate  enemy  \  and  Ioas  himfelf  was  now 
fenfible  of  his  having  been  in  the  wrong  to  inved  him 
with  fuch  unlimited  power.  On  his  arrival  at  the  ca-  Arrives  a£ 
pital,  Michael  took  poffeflion  of  all  the  avenues,  as  if  Oondar* 
he  meant  to  befiege  it  \  fo  that  an  univerfal  confferna- 
tion  enfued.  Indead  of  offering  any  hodility,  how¬ 
ever,  he  waited  with  the  utmod  refpeft  on  the  empe¬ 
ror,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  royal  prefence 
to  his  own  houfe,  where  he  fat  in  judgment,  as  the 
nature  of  his  office  required  him  to  do.  No  fooner  Executes 
had  he  taken  upon  him  this  new  office,  however,  than  juftice  im- 
he  executed  judice  in  fuch  a  rigorous  and  impartial  Partialli* 
manner  as  made  the  bolded  offenders  tremble.  Some 
parties  of  his  own  foldiers,  prefuming  upon  the  licence 
that  had  hitherto  been  granted  them,  entered  Gondar, 
and  began  to  plunder  as  they  had  done  in  other  places  j 
but,  on  the  very  fird  complaint,  their  commander  cau- 
fed  1 2  of  them  to  be  apprehended  and  hanged.  Their 
execution  was  followed  by  50  others  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  ;  after  which  he  gave  the  charge  of  the 
capital  to  three  officers  who  were  to  prefide  over  three 
quarters,  himfelf  taking  care  of  the  fourth.  Two  ci¬ 
vil  judges  were  appointed  to  affid  each  officer  in  a  di- 
drift,  two  were  left  in  the  king’s  houfe,  and  four  of 
them  held  a  court  of  judicature  in  his  own.  Thus  the 
inhabitants,  finding,  that  indead  of  bloodffied  and  maf- 
facre,  they  wTere  to  expeft  nothing  but  drift  equity 
and  moderation,  became  reconciled  to  Michael  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  and  lamented  only  that  he  had 
not  come  fooner  to  relieve  them  from  the  anarchy  and 
confufion  in  which  they  had  been  held  fo  long.  To 
fo  great  a  degree  of  perfeftion  indeed  did  he  bring 
his  legiflation,  that  a  very  (hort  time  after  he  entered 
the  city,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  an 
ounce  of  gold,  were  expofed  in  the  market-place  on 
the  head  of  a  drum  night  and  day  for  fome  time,  with¬ 
out  any  one  offering  to  take  them  away.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  there  was  then  a  fcarcity  of  provi¬ 
fions,  and  Michael  himfelf  would  allow  but  a  very  fcan- 
ty  fupply  of  water  to  be  carried  into  the  city  }  thereby 
giving  the  inhabitants  to  underftand,  that  if  he  (hould 
fet  fire  to  it  as  he  had  done  to  other  places,  it  would 
not  be  in  their  power  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  capital  being  thus  fecured  in  perfeft  obedience,  Marches 
Michael  next  prepared  to  fet  out  on  his  expedition  a-  againft  Mi 
gainft  Mariam  Barea.  Senfible,  however,  that  the riam  Barei 
dedruftion  of  this  worthy  nobleman  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  great  degree  of  odium,  he  was  refolved  that 
none  of  it,  or  at  lead  as  little  as  poffible,  (hould  fall 
upon  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  infilled  that  the 
emperor  (hould  march  in  perfon  from  Gondar,  and 
carry  all  his  foldiers  along  with  him.  Thus  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  Ioas, 
and  reprefenting  himfelf  as  no  more  than  a  paffive  in- 
(Irument  in  the  affair.  He  alfo  took  every  occafion  of 
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Abyffini*.  praifing  his  antagonift  for  his  virtues,  and  cenfunng  the 
U- -V - *  emperor  for  attempting  to  cut  off  fueh  an  excellent  of¬ 

ficer* 

In  the  mean  time  iVIariam  Barea  keeping  exa£Uy  to 
the  terms  of  the  laft  remonftrance  he  had  fent  to  Ioas, 
retired  before  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  province. 
Ioas  and  Michael  advanced  furioufly,  burning  and  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along.  An  engage¬ 
ment  at  laft  enfued  at  a  place  called  Nefas  Mufa, 
on  the  extreme  borders  of  Begemder,  when  Mariam 
could  not  retreat  without  going  out  of  the  province. 
Mariam  de-  As  the  royal  army  was  more  than  twice  the  number 
feated.  0f  the  other,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  fuperior 
(kill,  viftory  was  not  long  of  being  decided  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  Mariam  with  12  of  his  officers,  took  refuge 
Betrayed  in  the  country  of  the  Galla  }  but  were  immediately 
by  the  Gal-  delivered  up  by  that  faithlefs  people.  He  was  put  to 
la,  and  death  by  Lubo  the  brother  of  Brulhe,  who  is  faid 
cruei’y  with  his  own  hands  to  have  cut  his  throat  as  a  ftieep 
murdered.  .g  comraonly  k;Ued  jn  this  country,  and  afterwards  to 

have  disfigured  the  body  in  a  (hocking  manner.  The 
head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Michael’s  tent,  who 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  uncovered  in  his  prefence. 

It  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  family  of  Brulhe  in  the 
country  of  the  Galla,  to  (how  them  what  attention 
had  been  given  to  revenge  his  death  j  and  this  difplea- 
fed  the  Abyffinians  even  more  than  any  thing  that 
had  yet  happened  iince  the  beginning  of  the  conteft. 
Some  of  his  The  12  officers,  who  were  taken  along  with  him, 
officers  pro-  fought  protection  in  the  tent  of  Ras  Michael,  to  which 
"f-f  hV  they  were  fuffered  to  efcape  by  Wooffieka  their  keep- 
Michael.  ^  Lubo,  however,  intended  likewife  to  have  facri- 
fic'ed  them  as  he  had  done  Mariam,  and  therefore  fent 
Wooffieka  to  demand  them  :  but  no  fooner  had  he  un¬ 
folded  his  errand,  than  Michael,  in  a  rage,  called  to  his 
attendants  to  cut  him  in  pieces  before  the  tent  door ; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  done,  had  he  not  fled 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

The  fcandalous  afcendency  which  the  Galla  always 
manifested  over  the  king,  had  greatly  difpleafed  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  who  exprelfed  himfelf  fo  freely  on  the  fub- 
je£l,  that  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  them.  An¬ 
other  officer  named  Waragna  Fafil ,  a  Galla  by 
birth,  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  king’s  favour, 
and  greatly  diflinguiffied  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Nefas  Mufa.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
foon  became  a  rival  to  IVIiehael  ;  and  this  rival ffiip 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  following  circumftance* 
Near  the  field  of  battle  at  Nefas  Mufa  was  a  houfe 
of  Mariam  Barea,  where  Ozoro  Either  his  widow  now 
was.  Being  furrounded  by  pleafant  and  verdant  mea^ 
dows,  Fafil  encamped  there  for  the  fake  of  his  caval¬ 
ry.  No  other  defign  was  at  that  time  apparent  ;  how¬ 
ever  his  prefence  greatly  alarmed  the  princefs.  She 
had  along  with  her  at  that  time  a  nobleman  named 
Ayto  Aylo,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Sennaar  *  but 
had  there  been  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refol- 
ved  to  renounce  the  world  ever  after  and  turn  monk. 
In  this  chara£ter  he  was  now  with  Ozoro  Either  :  and 
though  he  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  any  military  .af- 
*  fairs,  he  was  Hill  confulted  by  both  parties  as  a  kind 
of  oracle.  In  the  prefent  emergency,  therefore,  he  told 
the  princefs  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  whieh  (he 
could  fecure  herfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Galla,  and 
becoming  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  the  murderers  of 
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her  hulband  ;  end  that  was  by  immediately  efpoufing 
Ras  Michael.  Ozoro  was  perfectly  fenfible  of  the 
propriety  of  the  advice,  and  therefore  fet  out  next 
morning  in  company  wflth  Aylo  to  Michael’s  tent. 

Here  (he  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet  on  the  ground  ;  and 
refufing  to  rife,  Aylo  explained  her  errand,  informing 
the  Ras  that  ffie  intended  to  bellow  herfelf  upon  him 
in  marriage,  as  being  the  only  perfon  not  guilty  of  her 
former  hulhand’s  death  capable  of  affording  her  pro- 
tection  in  her  prefent  fixation.  Michael  few  clearly 
the  advantages  attending  fuch  a  match  ;  and  therefore  efs  ()_ 
having  caufed  the  army  to  be  drawn  up.  in  order  °*zoro  Either, 
battle,  as  if  for  a  review,  he  fent  for  a  prieft,  and  was 
married  to  the  princefs  in  the  fight  of  all  his  men.  The, 
ceremony  was  followed  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
whole  army  ;  and  Ioas  was  foon  informed  of  the  rea- 
fon.  He  exprelfed  his  difpleafure  at  the  match,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fuch  unequivocal  terms,  that  a  mutual  hatred 
from  that  moment  commenced.  This  was  foon  made 
public  by  a  very  trifling  accident.  One  day  while  the 
army  was  marching,  Michael  being  much  incommoded 
by  the  fun,  which  affeaed  his  eyes,  threw  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  his  head  to  keep  off  the  heat.  This  was 
inftantly  told  the  king,  who  took  it  as  an  affront  of¬ 
fered  to  himfelf;  for  in  Abyffinia  it  is  unlawful  to  co¬ 
ver  the  head  on  any  occafion  whatever  in  prefenee  of 
the  emperor,  or  even  within  fight  of  the  palace  where 
he  lodges.  Ioas  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  fuppo- 
fed  affront,  than  he  fent  to  the  Ras  to  know  upon  what 
account  he  prefumed  to  cover  his  head  in  his  prefence  ; 
but  though  the  covering  was  inftantly  taken  off,  it  was 
thought  that  no  atonement  could  ever  be  made  for  fuch 
a  grievous  offence.  Soon  after  this  a  quarrel  happening  j 

between  Fafil  and  a  perfon  named  Gujho ,  likewife  a  man 
of  great  confequence,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Ras, 
who,  as  civil  judge,  fummoned  both  parties  before  him. 

Fafil  abfolutely  refufed  to  obey  any  fuch  jurifdi&ion  ; 
and  the  affair  being  laid  before  the  other  judges,  it  was 
given  in  favour  of  Michael,  and  Fafil  declared  to  be  in 
rebellion.  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  de-  Final  quar- 
priving  him  of  his  government  of  Damot,  and  every 
other  public  office  he  held.  Fafil,  however,  had  no  arul  Fafil. 
mind  to  fubmit  to  this  difgrace  ;  and  therefore,  after 
holding  a  long  conference  with  the  king,  departed 
with  his  army,  encamping  on  the  high  road  betwixt 
Damot  and  Gondar,  where  he  intercepted  the  provifions 
coming  from  the  fouthward  to  the  capital.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  affaffinate  the  Ras.  A  ffiot  ^  fired 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  into  at  Michael 
the  houfe  where  he  fat  in  judgment  ;  the  diftance  be- from  the, 
ing  fo  fmall,  that  he  could  eafily  be  feen  from  the  pa-  palace  wm* 
lace  while  thus  employed*  The  ball,  however,  miffed  Cow* 
Michael,  but  killed  a  dwarf  who  was  Handing  before 
him  fanning  the  flies  from  his  face.  As  it  was  evident 
that  this  ffiot  muft  have  been  fired  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  it  was  rightly  judged  to  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hoftilities.  Ioas  inftantly  removed  to  a  di¬ 
ftance,  but  fent  Wooffieka  with  orders  to  the  Ras  to 
return  to  Tigre  without  feeing  his  face  ;  declaring,  at 
the  fame  time  his  own  uncle  Lubo  governor  of  Begem¬ 
der  and  Amhara.  Michael  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fee  Wooffieka,  and  told  him  that  he  ftiould 
certainly  be  put  to  death  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
his  prefence.  Next  day  Ioas  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Ras 
by  four  judges,  commanding  him  to  return  to  Tigre 
J  without 
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without  the  leaft  delay,  under  pain  of  his  higheft  dif-  garded  her 
'  pleafure.  Michael  returned  a  formal  anfwer,  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  he  expedled  the  king  himfelf  to  be  ready  to 
inarch  againft  Fafil  to-morrow.  To  this  an  abfolute 
refufal  was  given  :  on  which  Michael  ififued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  commanding  all  the  Galla  to  leave  the  capital 
next  day  under  pain  of  death  :  in  cafe  of  difobedience 
they  were  declared  outlaws,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by 
the  firft  that  met  them  if  they  were  found  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  proclamation  in  the  capital,  or  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalty  if  they  were  found  in  the  kingdom  after  ten 
days.  An  engagement  took  place  a  (hort  time  after, 
in  which  Fafil  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Damot.  In  this  engagement  fome  of  the 
king’s  black  horfe  were  taken.  Thefe  were  all  Haves, 
and  fubjedl  to  no  other  commands  but  thofe  of  his  ma- 
jefty  himfelf.  Their  appearance  clearly  fhowed  that 
they  mud  have  been  fent  by  the  king  to  fight  againft 
the  Ras.  All  of  them  were  therefore  brought  before 
the  latter,  and  interrogated  by  whofe  orders  they  had 
come  to  the  battle.  Two  refufed  to  give  any  anfwer, 
and  had  their  throats  cut  in  prefence  of  their  compa¬ 
nions.  A  third  plainly  told  him  that  they  had  been 
fent  by  the  king;  who  had  likewife  ordered  an  Arme¬ 
nian  to  fire  out  of  the  palace  window  at  Ras  Michael. 

On  this  the  prifoners  were  difmiflfed  ;  but  afiaflins  in- 
ftantly  difpatched  to  put  an  end  to  the  king’s  life  ; 
which  they  aceomplifhed,  and  buried  him  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  Raphael. 

On  the  death  of  Ioas,  Michael,  now  abfolute  mafter 
of  Abyfiinia,  fet  up  for  emperor  Hannes,  brother  to 
the  late  king  Bacuffa,  an  old  man  who  had  refided  al- 
moft  all  his  lifetime  on  the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and 
being  entirely  Unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  was  on  this  account  probably  fuppofed  by  Mi¬ 
chael  to  be  the  more  proper  for  his  purpofes.  Han¬ 
nes  had  been  maimed  by  the  lofs  of  his  hand,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  throne  ;  but  this  ob- 
je&ion  was  laughed  at  by  the  Ras.  He  found  him, 
however,  poflefled  of  a  quality  much  more  inimical  to 
his  own  purpofes  ;  and  that  was,  an  abfolute  averfion 
at  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  government :  fo  that  he 
could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  take  the  field  a- 
gainft  Fafil.  Michael  therefore  ^vas  obliged  to  fet  out 
by  himfelf;  but  thinking  it  improper  to  leave  a  king 
of  any  kind  behind  him  in  the  capital,  he  had  the  old 
man  poifoned  before  his  departure ;  putting  his  fon 
Tecla  Haimanout  in  his  place. 

The  young  emperor,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  ac¬ 
count,  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  lefs  tawney  than  a 
Neapolitan  or  Portuguefe,  owing  to  his  having  been 
born  in  the  mountain.  He  was  endowed  with  many 
princely  accomplifhments  ;  and  fo  much  attached  to 
Michael  Ras,  that  he  called  him  Father  from  the  time 
of  his  acceffion,  waiting  upon  him  when  indifpofed 
with  the  affe£lion  of  a  fon.  There  being  now  no  ob- 
jeftion,  therefore,  Michael  marched  againft  Fafil  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  entirely  defeated  him  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  1769.  On  this  occafion  Woofheka  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  afterwards  Head  alive,  notwithftanding 
the  interceflion  of  fome  of  Michael’s  officers  for  him  ; 
his  fkin  being  afterwards  formed  into  a  bottle.  This 
piece  of  cruelty  was  attributed  to  Ozoro  Either;  whom 
Mr  Bruce  reprefents  as  the  moft  humane  and  merciful 
of  women  ;  though  he  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  as  well  as  on  every  other  which  re- 
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charadter.  The  night  on  which  this  miferable  vidtim  *  ~ 

was  deftroyed,  Hie  appeared  in  the  king’s  tent  drefled 
like  a  bride  ;  and  in  a  little  time  returned  in  triumph 
to  Gondar. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfadtions  Mr  Bruce  entered  A- Mr  Bruce’ 
byfiinia.  He  arrived  at  Mafuah  when  there  was  only  arrival  and 
a  report  of  Hannes’s  being  ill,  and  Mr  Bruce  was  fup-^v®”tl^! 
pofed  to  be  his  phyfieian,  though  in  truth  that  emperor  n;a> 
was  already  dead.  Here  he  was  ill-treated  by  the 
naybe,  with  a  defign  to  extort  money,  and  afterwards 
probably  to  put  him  to  death,  as  was  his  cuflom  with 
other  ft  rangers.  He  efcaped  the  danger,  however,  by 
the  protedlion  of  Achmet,  nephew  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  naybe,  and  by  his  own  prudent  and  refolute  beha¬ 
viour  ;  threatening  his  adverfaries  with  the  arrival  of  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  in  cafe  of  any  injury  ;  ftiowing  the 
Grand  Signior’s  protedlion  ;  making  ufe  of  the  name 
of  Ras  Michael,  now  fo  formidable,  and  to  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  recommendation,  & c.  After  many  vexa¬ 
tions  and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  allowed  to  depart ;  and 
a  guide,  by  name  Sa/oome ,  was  fent  along  with  him. 

This  man  was  brother-in-law  to  the  naybe,  and  a  profef- 
fed  Chriftian ;  but  a  traitor  in  his  heart,  and  who  wifti- 
ed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  hurt  our  traveller. 

He  was  furniftied  with  another  guide,  however,  by  his 
friend  Achmet,  to  inform  him  where  to  pitch  his  tent, 
and  other  necefiary  particulars. 

On  the  15th  of  November  1769  Mr  Bruce  left  Ar- Sets  out 
keeko,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  proceeded  from Ar- 
foutli wards  for  Gondar  the  capital  of  Abyfiinia.  Af-kee  o 
ter  an  hour’s  journey,  he  pitched  his  tent  near  a  pit 
full  of  rain  water,  where  he  remained  all  day  ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  melfenger  arrived  from  the  naybe,  who 
took  away  the  guide  Sa/oome .  Next  day  the  latter 
returned  in  company  with  Achmet  the  naybe’s  ne¬ 
phew  already  mentioned.  The  latter  caufed  him  de- 
pofite  in  his  hands  Saloome’s  full  hire,  as  though  he 
had  gone  the  whole  length  lie  had  promifed.  Four 
of  the  men  were  commanded  to  go  back  to  Ar- 
keeko,  and  others  put  in  their  place:  after  which 
Achmet  told  Mr  Bruce  that  he  was  not  to  take  the 
road  through  Dobarwa,  though  near,  becaufe  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  naybe ;  but  that  Saloome  knew  another 
by  a  place  called  Dixan ,  which  belonged  to  himfelf, 
and  where  he  could  infure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

In  this  journey,  he  told  him,  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  crofs  the  mountain  of  Taranta,  the  higheft  in  Abyf- 
finia ;  but  the  fatigue  of  this  would  be  more  than  re- 
compenfed  by  the  aflurance  of  fafety  and  the  curiofity 
of  the  place.  Taking  leave  of  Achmet  in  a  very- 
friendly  manner,  therefore,  Mr  Bruce  with  his  com¬ 
pany  finally  fet  out  on  their  journey  the  evening  of  the 
1 6th.  For  the  ffiort  fpace  they  had  travelled,  the  Account  oi 
ground  Was  covered  with  grafs  broader  in  the  leaf  than  [k®oy0^ntr- 
ours;  but  in  a  little  time  the  foil  became  hard,  dry^v^hhe 
gravelly,  and  full  of  acacia  or  Egyptian  thorn.  Nextpaflre(}. 
day  (the  17th)  they  changed  their  courfe  from  fouth  to 
weft;  and  foon  arrived  at  a  range  of  mountains  Hand¬ 
ing  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that  there  was  no  paflage 
between  them  excepting  what  was  worn  by  torrents  of 
water ;  the  bed  of  one  of  which  confequently  now  be¬ 
came  their  road.  In  the  evening  they  pitched  their 
tent  at  fome  diftance  from  this  torrent,  which  had 
fcarcely  any  water  in  it  when  they  left  it ;  but  all  the 
afternoon  there  had  been  an  appearance  of  rain,  with 

much 
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fuddcn  they  heard  a  noife  among  the  mountains  louder 
than  thunder  ;  and  inftantly  favv  the  torrent,  fwelled 
immenfely  by  the  diftant  rains,  now  running  like  a 
rapid  river,  and  the  foremoft  part  of  it  advancing  in  its 
bed  in  a  body  of  water  about  the  height  of  a  man. 
Having  run  for  fome  time  in  this  violent  manner,  the 
current,  no  longer  fupplied  by  the  rains,  began  to  di- 
minifh,  and  by  the  next  morning  was  quite  gone. 
Among  thefe  mountains  the  nights  are  cold  even  in 
fummer. 

On  the  1 8th  the  journey  was  refumed  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent,  which  now  fcarcely  had  any  water : 
though  the  (tones  were  rendered  very  flippery  by  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen.  Leaving  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  road,  they  came  to  a  fine  rivulet  ;  which 
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the  mountain  produces  in  great  plenty  the  tree  called 
kolquall ,  which  was  here  obferved  in  greater  perfec 
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tion  than  in  any  other  place  throughout  the  whole 
journey.  The  middle  part  produced  olives  which  car¬ 
ried  no  fruit ;  and  the  upper  part  was  covered  with 
the  oxycedras  or  Virginia  cedar,  called  ar%e  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country.  On  the  top  is  a  fmall  village  Of  the  vil- 
named  Ha/ai,  inhabited  by  poor  fhepherds,  who  keep  lage 
the  flocks  of  the  rich  people  of  the  town  of:  Dixan  be*  ^nts^/thc 
low.  They  are  of  a  dark  complexion,  inclining  to  yd- mountains, 
low  >  their  hair  black,  and  curled  artificially  by  means 
of  a  flick,  and  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  crif ping-pin  mentioned  Ifa  iii.  22.  The 
men  have  a  girdle  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  fwathed  fix 
times  round  their  middle  ;  and  they  carry  along  with 
agreeable  road,  tney  came  to  a  fine  rivulet  ;  winch  them  two  lances,  and  a  fhield  made  of  bulls  hides.  Be¬ 
ring  the  firfl  clear  water  they  had  feen  from  the  time  fides  thefe  weapons,  they  have  in  their  girdles  a  crook - 

Mr  Rnme  left  Svria.  was  exceedingly  agreeable.  They  ed  knife  with  a  blade  about  1 6  inches  in  length,  and 

three  in  breadth  at  the  lower  part.  I  here  is  here  great  Beautiful 
plenty  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  5  the  cows  generally  of  a  cattle,  &c. 
milk  white,  with  dewlaps  hangingdown  to  their  knees; 
their  horns  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Lincolnfhire  cattle  ; 
and  their  hair  like  filk.  The  fheep  are  all  black,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  province  of  Tigr6;  having 
hair  upon  them  inftead  of  wool,  like  the  reft  of  the 
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Mr  Bruce  left  Syria,  was  exceedingly  agreeable.  They 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  this  river  for  fome  time  ; 
and  foon  after  leaving  it,  they  came  to  another  of  the 
fame  kind  :  but  next  day  were  obliged  to  refume  their 
courfe  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  exceflively  rugged  and  full  of 
precipices,  entirely  deftitute  of  foil,  and  covered  with 
loofe  ftones  of  a  black  colour.  On  the  fide  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  in  which  they  marched,  however,  there  grew  very 
large  fycamore  trees,  fome  of  them  little  lefs  than 
the  African  feet  Jn  diameter.  Their  branches  afforded  flielter  to  an 
birds  differ-  ;n£n;te  number  of  birds  ;  many  of  them  without  fong  ; 

but  others  having  notes  very  different  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  kinds,  and  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Moft  of  thofe  which  had  very  beautiful  colours  were 
of  the  jay  or  magpie  kind.  The  trees  were  loaded  with 
figs  ;  but  they  came  to  nothing,  by  reafon  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  favages,  who  knew  not  the  procefs  of  ca- 
prification.  The  ftreams  of  water  themfelves,  which 
at  this  feafon  were  found  fo  delightful,  run  only  after 
0£tober  ;  they  appear  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  when  the  fummer  rains  in  Abyffinia  are  ceafing  ; 
at  other  times  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  excepting 
what  is  contained  in  ftagnant  pools. 

On  the  20th  of  November  they  began  to  afeend  the 
high  mountain  of  Taranta.  Their  road  was  now  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rugged  and  uneven,  interfered  with  mon- 
ftrous  gullies  and  holes  made  by  the  torrents,  as  well 
as  by  huge  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  tumbled, 
down.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they 
could  carry  the  aftronomical  inftruments  up  the  hill ; 
in  which  work  Mr  Bruce  himfelf,  and  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  named  Yqfitie ,  a  Moor,  bore  a  principal  fhare. 
The  only  misfortune  they  met  with  was,  that  their 
affes  being  unloaded,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  refufed  to  afeend  this  barren  mountain  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  all  that  their  drivers  could  do,  fet  off  at 
a  brifk  trot  for  the  fertile  plains  below.  Luckily, 
however,  they  were  afterwards  recovered  by  four 
Moors  fent  after  them,  and  the  journey  refumed  'with¬ 
out  any  material  interruption.  The  beafts  were  now 
become  much  more  tra&able,  having  been  feen  and 
purfued  by  the  hyaenas  with  which  that  mountain  a- 
bounds. 

Taranta  is  fo  deftitute  of  earth,  that  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  pitching  a  tent  upon  it ;  fo  that  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  one  of 
the  caves  with  which  it  abounds.  The  under  part  of 
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fheep  within  the  tropics  ;  but  remarkable  for  its  luftre 
and  foftnefs,  without  any  briftly  quality.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  which,  at  the  time  our  au¬ 
thor  was  there,  they  had  fown  with  wheat.  The  air 
feemed  exceflively  cold,  though  the  barometer  was  not 
below  590  in  the  evening.  On  the  weft  fide,  the  ce¬ 
dars,  which  on  other  parts  are  very  beautiful,  degene¬ 
rate  into  fmall  ftirubs  and  bufhes. 

The  road  down  this  mountain  was  for  fome  time 
nothing  inferior  in  ruggednefs  to  what  they  had  met 
with  in  afeending  it ;  but  as  they  approached  Dixan,  Town  of 
it  became  confiderably  better.  This  is  the  firft  town  Dixan  de- 
on  the  Abyflinian  fide  of  Taranta.  Is  is  feated  onfcribeti* 
the  top  of  a  hill  of  a  form  exa&ly  conical,  furrounded 
by  a  deep  valley  like  a  ditch  ;  and  no  accefs  to  it  but 
by  a  path  which  winds  round  the  hill.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  formerly  exterminated  by  Michael  Ras  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  race,  in  Mr  Bruce’s  time,  'were  of 
a  very  indifferent  character,  being,  as  he  fays,  com- 
pofed  of  the  worft  people  from  the  territories  of  the 
Baharnagafh  and  the  province  of  Tigre,  on  both  of 
which  it  borders.  Here  he  was  in  danger  from  the 
treachery  of  Saloome,  who  wifhed  to  have  decoyed  him 
into  the  power  of  fome  affaflins.  Finding  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  he  furrounded  Mr  Bruce  and  his 
retinue  with  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  but  they  were 
difperfed  by  the  authority  of  Hagi  Abdelcarder,  the 
friend  of  Achmet,  who  had  received  orders  to  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  the  travellers.  The  only  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  here  is  that  of  buying  and  felling  flaves  ;  who 
are  ftolen  from  Abyflinia,  chiefly  by  the  priefts,  and 
fent  into  Arabia  and  India, 

The  next  ftage  was  from  Dixan  to  Adowa,  capital  Journey  to 
of  the  province  of  Tigr6.  Leaving  Dixan  on  the  25th  Adowa,  the 
of  November,  they  pitched  their  tent  the  firft  night of 
under  a  large  fpreading  tree  called  daroo,  which  Mr  S 
Bruce  fays  was  one  of  the  fineft  he  faw  in  Abyflinia, 
being  about  feet  in  diameter.  They  had  been  joined 
by  fome  Moors  driving  20  loaded  affes  and  two  bulls, 
which  in  that  country  are  likewife  ufed  as  beafts  of 

burden*. 
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Abyflinia.  burden.  Here,  our  author  fays,  he  recovered  a  tran- 
~v—  quillity  of  mind  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  fince  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Mafuah  ;  but  they  were  now  entirely  without 
the  dominions  of  the  naybe,  and  entered  into  thofe  of 
His  trea-  the  emperor.  Saloome  attended  them  for  fome  way, 
cherous  and  feemed  difpofed  to  proceed  ;  but  one  of  the  corn- 
guide  obli-  y?  who  belonged  to  the  Abyffinian  monarch,  having 

™ade  a  mark  in  tlie  ground  knife>  told  ilim’ 

that  if  he  proceeded  one  dep  beyond  that,  he  would 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  leave  him  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads 


The  coun-  Being  now  in  a  great  meafure  delivered  from  their 
try  becomes  fears  and  embarraffments,  the  company  proceeded  on 
more  fertile  their  journey  with  pleafure,  through  a  much  better 
as  he  Paflesc<)tlntry  tiian  t]iey  hitherto  paffed.  In  fome  places 
a  °n^*  it  was  covered  with  wild  oats,  wood,  high  bent  grafs, 
&c.  but  in  not  a  few  places  rocky  and  uneven.  Great 
flocks  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey,  called  in  the  Am- 
haric  language,  erkoom ,  were  feen  in  fome  places.  A 
large  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  aga%an ,  was 
found  dead  and  newly  killed  by  a  lion.  It  was  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  afs,  and  afforded  a  plentiful  repaft. 
Numbers  of  kolquall  trees  were  alfo  feen  ;  and  the  fides 
of  the  river  Habefh  were  adorned  with  a  beautiful  tree 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  dream.  There  were  in  this 
place  alfo  many  flowers  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
je {famine.  The  mountains  of  Adowa,  which  they  came 
in  fight  of  on  the  5th  of  December,  are  totally  unlike 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  ;  their  fides  being 
all  perpendicular  rocks,  like  fleeples  or  obelifks  of  ma¬ 
ny  -different  forms. 

Adowa  de-  Adowa,  though  the  capital  of  an  extenfive  province 
fcribed.  or  kingdom,  does  not  contain  above  300  houfes  ;  but 
occupies  neverthelefs  a  large  fpace,  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
clofures  of  a  tree  called  wa?izey,  which  furround  each 
of  the  houfes.  It  dands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  wed  fide  of  a  fmall  plain  furrounded  by 
mountains.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivulets  which  ne¬ 
ver  become  dry  even  in  the  greated  heats.  A  manu¬ 
facture  is  carried  on  here  of  a  kind  of  coarfe  cotton 
cloth  which  paffes  for  money  throughout  all  Abyflinia. 
The  houfes  are  built  of  rough  done  cemented  with 
mud  ;  lime  being  only  ufed  in  the  condru&ion  of  thofe 
at  Gondar,  and  even  there  it  is  very  bad. 

Our  traveller  was  very  hofpitably  entertained  at  A- 
dowa,  by  one  Janni,  with  whom  he  redded  during  his 
day  there.  Leaving  it  on  the  17th  of  December,  he 

Vifits  the  v^lted  tlie  ruins  Axum,  once  tlie  caP*ltal  °f  the  em- 
ruimof  C  pire.  Here  are  40  obelifks,  but  without  any  hiero- 
Axum.  glyphios.  A  large  one  dill  remains,  but  the  two  lar¬ 
ged  are  fallen.  There  is  alfo  a  curious  obelifk,  of  which 
he  gives  a  figure,  with  other  antiquities  which  our  li¬ 
mits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  upon.  The  town  has 
at  prefent  about  600  houfes,  and  carries  on  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  coarfe  cotton  cloth  already  mentioned.  It 
is  watered  by  a  fmall  dream  which  flows  all  the  year, 
and  it  is  received  into  a  fine  bafon  150  feet  fquare, 
where  it  is  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens.  Its  latitude  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be 
140  6'  36"  north. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1770,  our  traveller  fet  out 
from  Axum.  The  road  wras  at  firfl  fmooth  and  plea- 
fant,  but  afterwards  very  difficult ;  being  compofed 
of  dones  railed  one  above  another,  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  caufeway,  as  he  conjectures.  As  they  paf- 
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fed  farther  on,  however,  the  air  was  every  where  per-  Aby-ffinia. 
fumed  by  a  vad  number  of  flowers  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  jeffamine.  One  fpecies  of  this,  named 
agamy  was  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  almod  all  the 
adjacent  hills  were  covered  by  it  5  the  whole  country 
had  the  mod  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  weather  was 
exquifitely  fine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  agree¬ 
able.  In  this  fine  country,  however,  Mr  Bruce  had 
the  fird  opportunity  of  beholding  the  horrible  barbari-  Monftrous 
ty  of  the  Abyfiinians,  in  cutting  off  pieces  of  flefh  from 
the  bodies  of  living  animals,  and  devouring  them  raw  ?n-£ns#  *  U 
but  notwithflanding  this  extreme  cruelty,  they  have  the 
utmod  horror  and  religious  averfion  at  pork  of  every 
kind  ;  infomuch  that  Mr  Bruce  durd  not  venture  to 
tade  the  flefli  of  a  wild  boar,  jud  after  having  afiided 
in  the  dedruCtion  of  five  or  fix. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  from  A- 
dowa  to  Sire,  the  country  continued  equally  beautiful, 
and  the  variety  of  flowers  and  trees  greatly  augmented ; 
but  as  a  report  was  propagated  that  Ras  Michael  had 
been  defeated  by  Falil,  they  now  met  with  fome  infults. 

Thefe,  however,  were  but  trifling  ;  and  on  the  22d  in 
the  evening  they  arrived  fafely  at  Sire,  fituated  in  N. 

Lat.  1 40  4'  35". 

This  town  is  dill  larger  than  Axum;  but  the  houfes  Sire  Je- 
are  built  of  no  better  materials  than  clay,  and  covered  bribed, 
with  thatch  ;  the  roofs  being  in  the  form  of  cones, 
which  indeed  is  the  fliape  of  all  thofe  in  Abyflinia. 

It  dands  on  the  brink  of  a  very  deep  and  narrow  val¬ 
ley,  through  which  the  road  is  almod  impaffable.  It 
is  famous  for  a  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  paffes  for  money  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  At  fome  times,  however,  beads, 
needles,  antimony,  and  incenfe,  will  pafs  in  the  fame 
way.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
fine  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeCt,  by  reafon  of  the 
low  fituation,  to  putrid  fevers.  On  leaving  it  on  the 
24th,  our  travellers  paffed  through  a  vad  plain,  where 
they  could  difeern  no  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
excepting  fome  few  detached  ones  danding  on  the  plain, 
covered  with  high  grafs,  which  the  inhabitants  were 
then  burning.  The  country  to  the  northward  is  flat 
and  open.  In  the  way  to  Gondar,  however,  lies  that 
ridge  of  mountains  called  Samen  ;  of  which  one  named 
Larnalmon  is  the  mod  remarkable,  and  by  fome  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  the  highed  in  Abyflfinia.  Betwixt  Sire  and 
thefe  mountains  the  river  Tacazze  runs,  which,  next  to 
the  Nile,  is  the  larged  in  Abyflinia.  Mr  Bruce  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  carries  near  one  third  of  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  whole  empire  ;  and  when  pafling  it, 
he  faw  the  marks  of  its  dream,  the  preceding  year,  18  Tacazze 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  bottom ;  nor  could  it  be™ 
afeertained  whether  this  was  the  highed  point  to  which 
it  had  reached.  It  has  its  fource  in  the  didriCt  of 
Angot,  rifing  from  three  fources  like  the  Nile,  in  a 
flat  country,  about  200  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Gondar. 

It  is  extremely  pleafant ;  being  (haded  with  fine  lofty 
trees,  the  water  extremely  clear,  and  the  banks  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  mod  fragrant  flowers.  At  the  ford  where 
they  croffed,  this  river  was  fully  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  three  feet  deep  ;  running  very  fwiftly  over  a 
bottom  of  pebbles.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  water  the 
banks  were  covered  with  tamarifks,  behind  which  grew 
tall  and  dately  trees,  that  never  lofe  their  leaves.  It 
abounds  with  fifli )  and  is  inhabited  by  crocodiles  and 

hippopotami  $ 
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the  former  of  which  frequently  carry  off  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  indolence  in  the  hufhandman  .Abyffim^ 


Abyflinia.  hippopotami  ^ 

Y— ' 1  people  who  attempt  to  crofs  the  river  upon  blown-up 
{kins.  The  neighbouring  woods  are  full  of  lions  and 
hyaenas.  The  Tacazze  is  marked  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his 
map  as  a  branch  of  the  Aftaboras,  which  falls  into  the 
Nile.  The  latitude  of  the  ford  was  found  to  be  130 
42'  45". 

Mountain-  This  river  was  paffed  on  the  26th  of  January  5  after 
ous 


of  Samen 
defcribed. 


country  which  our  travellers  entered  into  the  country  of  Sa¬ 
men  ;  the  governor  of  which,  Ayto  Tesfos,  had  never 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ras  Michael,  nor  any 
of  the  emperors  fet  up  by  him  fince  the  death  of  Ioas. 
The  country  therefore  was  hoftile  ;  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event  of  the  war,  and  the  well-known  feverity 
of  Michael’s  difpofition,  preferved  our  traveller  and 
his  company  from  any  infult,  excepting  a  feeble  and 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  extort  money.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
obferves  that  the  people  were  more  flat  nofed  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  feen  in  Abyflinia.  The  path  among 
the  mountains  was  for  the  rnoft  part  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  having  a  precipice  of  vafl:  height  clofe  by  it 
which  way  foever  you  turn.  The  mountains  appeared 
of  very  extraordinary  fhapes  ;  fome  being  like  cones  ; 
others  high  and  pointed,  like  columns,  pyramids,  or 
obelifks.  In  one  place  a  village  was  obferved  in  fuch 
a  dangerous  lituation,  that  fcarce  the  diftance  of  a  yard 
intervened  between  the  houfes  and  a  dreadful  precipice. 
Below  it  is  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  fquare,  covered  with 
citron  and  lemon  trees.  A  river  named  Mai-Lumi 
rifes  above  this  village,  and  falls  into  the  wood,  where 
it  divides  into  two  \  one  branch  furrounding  the  north 
and  the  other  the  fouth  part  of  the  plain  ;  then  falling 
down  a  rock  on  each  fide,  they  unite  ;  and  having 
run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  dream  is 
precipitated  in  a  catara£l  150  feet  high.  The  lions 
and  hyaenas  were  very  numerous  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  and  devoured  one  of  the  beft  mules  our  travellers 
had.  The  hyaenas  were  fo  bold,  that  they  ftalked 
voracity  of  about  as  familiarly  as  dogs,  and  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  hyaenas,  the  difeharge  of  fire  arms.  Their  voracity  was  fucli, 
that  they  ate  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies 
which  our  travellers  had  killed  in  their  own  defence. 

On  the  7th  of  February  they  began  to  afeend  La- 
malmon  by  a  winding  path  fcarcely  two  feet  broad,  on 
the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  frequently  in¬ 
terfered  by  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  produced  vafl: 
irregular  chafrns  in  it.  After  an  afeent  of  two  hours, 
attended  with  incredible  toil,  up  this  narrow  path, 
they  came  to  a  fmall  plain  named  Kedus  or  St  Michael , 
from  a  church  of  that  name  fituated  there.  This  plain 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  cliff,  terminating  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  as  perpendicular 
as  a  wall,  with  a  few  trees  on  the  top.  Two  ff reams 
of  water  fall  down  this  cliff  into  a  wood  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  as  they  continue  all  the  year  round,  the 
plain  is  thus  preferved  in  continual  verdure.  The  air 
is  extremely  wholefome  and  pleafant.  On  afeending 
to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  9th  of  February,  our  travellers  were  furprifed 
to  find,  that  though  from  below  it  had  the  appearance 
of  being  (harp  pointed,  it  was  in  reality,  a  large  plain, 
full  of  fprings,  which  are  the  fources  of  moft  rivers  in 
this  part  of  Abyflinia.  Thefe  fprings  boil  out  of  the 
earth,  fending  forth  fuch  quantities  of  water  as  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  turn  a  mill.  A  perpetual  verdure  prevails  j 
Yol.  I.  Part  I. 
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if  he  has  not  three  harvefts  annually.  Lamalmon  (lands 
on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  mountains  of  Samen  ;  but 
though  higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tig  re,  our  author 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  confidcrably  inferior  to  thofe 
which  are  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft.  The  plain  on  the 
top  is  altogether  impregnable  to  an  army,  both  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  fituation  and  the  plenty  of  provifions  it  affords 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants  5  even  the  dreams 
on  the  top  are  full  of  fifti.  Here  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  flood  at  20-J  inches. 

During  the  time  our  travellers  remained  at  La- Journey  to 
malmon,  a  fervant  of  Ras  Michael  arrived  to  conduft  Gondar* 
them  fafely  to  the  capital,  bringing  a  certain  account 
of  the  vi£lory  over  Fafil  ;  fo  that  now  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  their  journey  were  over.  The  country 
appeared  better  cultivated  as  they  approached  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  and  they  faw  feveral  plantations  of  fugar  canes 
which  they  grow  from  the  feed.  In  fome  places, 
however,  particularly  in  Woggora,  great  damage  is 
done  by  fwarms  of  ants,  rats,  and  mice,  which  deftroy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Mr  Bruce  had  already  expe- Mifchief 
rienced  the  mifehief  arifing  from  a  fmall  fpecies  of  done  by 
ant,  whole  bite  was  not  only  more  painful  than  the ant 
fling  of  a  fcorpion,  but  which  iffued  out  of  the  ground 
in  fuch  numbers  as  to  cut  in  pieces  the  carpets  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing  made  of  foft  materials  to  which  they  could  have 
accefs. 

When  Mr  Bruce  approached  the  capital,  he  was  dref-  Arrival  at 
fed  like  a  Moor  :  and  this  drefs  he  was  advifed  to  keep  Gondar. 
until  he  fhould  receive  fome  prote&ion  from  govern¬ 
ment  ;  his  greateft,  indeed  his  only,  danger  arifing 
from  the  priefts,  who  were  alarmed  at  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  a  Frank  to  the  capital.  This  was  the 
more  neceffary,  as  the  emperor  and  Michael  Ras  wTere 
both  out  of  town.  For  this  reafon  alfo  he  took  up  his 
refidence  in  the  Mooriih  town  at  Gondar  ;  which  is 
very  large,  containing  not  fewer  than  3000  houfes. 

The  only  inconvenience  he  underwent  here  was  the  not 
being  allowed  to  eat  any  flefti  :  for  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  a  law  made  by  one  of  the  emperors,  that 
none  of  his  fubje&s  (hould  eat  fle(h  but  fuch  as  had 
been  killed  by  Chriftians  ;  and  a  deviation  from  this 
would  have  been  accounted  equal  to  a  renunciation  of 
Chriftianity  itfelf.  Here  he  remained  till  the  15th  of 
February  ;\vhen  Ayto  Aylo  waited  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dreffed  him  in  the  chara&er  of  phyfician,  which  he 
had  affumed.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  carried  to  the  Mr  Bruce 
palace  of  Kofcam,  and  introduced  to  the  old  queen.  *Rt™duced 
His  advice  was  required  for  one  of  the  royal  family  who  ° 
was  ill  of  the  fmallpox  ;  but  a  faint  had  already  under-4 
taken  his  cure.  The  event,  however,  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  5  the  patient  died,  and  the  faint  loft  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  fteps  by  which  Mr  Bruce  arrived 
at  the  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Abyflinia.  In  general,  his  fuccefs  in  the  pradlice  of  me¬ 
dicine;  his  (kill  in  horfemanfhip  and  the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
which  by  his  own  account  muff  have  been  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  his  prudence  in  evading  religious  difputes  ;  as 

well  as  his  perfonal  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind,  _ 

which  never  once  failed  him,  even  in  the  greateit ted  an(1 
emergencies  ;  all  confpired  to  render  him  agreeable  to  held  in 
people  of  every  denomination.  By  the  king  he  was  great  efti- 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Ras-el-Feel,  was  hismanoR* 

N  conftant 
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try. 


*Event  of 
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fore  he  left 
the  coun¬ 
ty. 


•  conftant  attendant  on  all  occafions,  and  was  with  him 
J  in  feveral  military  expeditions  ;  but  never  met  with  any 
opportunity  of  diftinguiffiing  his  perfonal  valour,  though 
he  had  the  command  of  a  body  of  horfe  at  one  of  the 
battles  fought  at  a  place  named  Serbraxos .  Thus  ho¬ 
noured  and  employed,  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  fources  and  cataradls  of  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  the  geography  and  natural  produdls  of  the 
whole  country ;  obtaining  alfo  leave  at  laft  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  We  cannot,  however,  praife  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  fpirit  at  his  departure.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  obferved,  that  he  was  in  fome  danger  from 
the  priefts  on  his  firft  arrival,  on  account  of  their 
fufpe&ing  him  to  be  a  Jefuit;  for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  they  affix,  to  the  word  Frank  or  European . 
As  he  conftantly  attended  the  eftablifhed  worffiip  of 
the  country,  however,  and  carefully  avoided  all  difputes 
on  the  fubje6t  of  religion,  he  became  at  laft  not  only 
unfufpected,  but  very  intimate  with  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ecclefiaftics.  From  one  of  thefe,  named  Tenfa  Chn - 
Jos,  he  afked  a  benedidtion  immediately  before  he  de¬ 
parted  ;  which  piece  of  unexpedted  humility  fo  affedted 
the  pried,  that  it  brpught  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  bene¬ 
didtion  was  conveyed  in  the  fimple  form,  u  God  blefs 
you.”  A  troop  of  inferior  priefts  who  attended  would 
needs  blefs  him  alfo  ;  and  probably  were  pleafed  at  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  their  power  to  beftow  a  benedidtion  publicly 
on  a  man  of  fuch  confequence :  but  to  the  bleffings  of 
thefe  poor  monks  Mr  Bruce  replied  in  Englijh ,  u  Lord 
fend  you  all  a  halter,  as  he  did  Abba  Salama !” 
This  Abba  Salama  had  been  an  ecclefiaftie  of  great 
confequence  ;  but  of  a  very  diffolute  life,  and  at  laft 
hanged  for  his  crimes.  JLhe  monks  imagined  he*  had 
been  recommending  them  to  their  patriarch  Abba  Sali¬ 
ma,  and  with  great  devotion  anfwered  “  Amen.” 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  after  Mr  Bruce’s  arrival  is 
related  at  great  length  in  his  work.  The  king  Tecla 
Haimanout  ftill  kept  his  ground,  and  was  at  laft  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  almoft  the  whole  empire,  though  fuc- 
cefs  did°not  always  attend  his  arms.  An  ufurper, 
named  Socinios ,  was  reduced  and  made  a  fervant  in 
the  king’s  kitchen  ;  but  was  afterwards  hanged  for 
theft.  Ras  Michael,  not.withftanding  all  his  fkill  in 
military  affairs,  was  not  able  to  get  the  better  of 
Falil  ;  and  his  exceffive  cruelty,  avarice,  and  ambition, 
difgufted  every  one.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to 
affaffinate  him  ;  and  his  fpiritual  friend  (Michael  the 
archangel,  according  to  his  own.  report,  or  the  devil, 
according  to  that  of  the  Abyffiniam)  at  laft  forfook 
him  ;  fo  that  he  was  carried  off  prifoner  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels.  After  this  misfortune  he  was  much  dejedl- 
ed,  imputing  it  to  the  want  of  the  fpiritual  affiftance 
juft  mentioned,  and  which  it  feems  had  withdrawn  it- 
felf  fome  time  before.  His  wife  Ozoro  Efther,  whom 
Mr  Bruce  chara&erizes  as  the  handfomeft  woman  he 
ever  faw,  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king  at  the  time 
our  traveller  left  Abyffinia.  As  the  king  himfelf  was 
a  handforne  young  man,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
fuppofing  with  Mr  Bruce,  that  “  they  were  not  infenfi- 
ble  to  each  other’s  merits;”  and  as  flic  was  fometimes 
honoured  with  a  private  .audience,  where  Michael  himfelf 
“  bore  no  part  in  the  converfation,”  we  (hall  conclude 
our  hiftory  of  this  fingular  empire  by  a  conje&ure,  that 
foon  after  Mr  Bruce’s  departure,  Michael  either  died 
by  courfe  of  nature,  he  being  then  very  old,  or  was  cut 
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off  by  his  enemies  ;  on  which  Tecla  Haimanout,  ha*  Abyffinia.^ 
ving  fully  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  beautiful  Ozoro  Efther,  and  commenced 
his  reign  with  great  glory. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  defeription  of  an-  Geography 
cient  Ethiopia,  little  can  be  faid  %  as  not  even  the  boun- 
daries  of  the  empire  itfelf,  much  lefs  thofe  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  diftri6ts  which  compofed  it,  were  known.  The 
ancient  writers,  however,  agreed  that  it  was  very  moun¬ 
tainous  :  but  they  mention  no  mountains  of  any  confe¬ 
quence  excepting  Garbata  and  Elephas,  whofe  fituation 
is  not  well  afeertained,  though  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  they  anfwer  to  the  mountains  of  Tigr6.  The  mod 
noted  cities  were  Axum,  Napata,  Premis  or  Premnis, 

Melis,  Mondus,  Abalis,  Mofylon,  Caloe,  Opone,  &c. 

The  nations  which  inhabited  ancient  Ethiopia  have  Cuftoms  of 
already  been  enumerated  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed the  mhabi- 
that  all,  or  indeed  any  two  of  them,  would  agree  mtants* 
many  refpe&s.  The  ancient  hiftorians,  however,  give 
the  following  information.  They  had  many  laws  which  Diod.  Sic . 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations  ;  efpe-p.  ioi,  10a 
cially  their  laws  relating  to  the  ele&ion  of  kings.  The 
priefts  chofe  the  mod  reputable  men  of  their  body,  and 
drew  a  large  circle  around  them,  which  they  were  not 
to  pafs.  A  prieft  entered  the  circle,  running  and 
jumping  like  an  Egipati  or  fatyr.  He  of  thofe  that 
were  enclofed  in  the  circle  who  firft  catched  hold  of 
the  prieft,  was  immediately  declared  king;  and  all  the 
people  paid  him  homage,  as  a  perfon  intruded  with 
the  government  of  the  nation  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  new-ele&ed  king  immediately  began  to  live  in  the 
manner  which  was  preferibed  to  him  by  the  laws.  In 
all  things  he  exactly  followed  the  cuftoms  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  paid  a  moft  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  efta¬ 
blifhed  from  the  origin  of  the  nation,  in  difpenfing  re¬ 
wards  and  puniffiments.  The  king  could  not  order  a 
fubjeft  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  had  been  capi¬ 
tally  convi£ted  in  a  court  of  juftice  ,  but  he  fent  an. 
officer  to  him,  who  ffiowed  him  the  fignal  of  death. 

The  criminal  then  ffiut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  and. 
was  his  own  executioner.  It  was  not  permitted  him 
to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  country,  and  fubftitute  banifh- 
ment  for  death  ;  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
wjth  which  criminals  were  indulged  in  Greece. 

We  have  the  following  extraordinary  information 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  many  of  their  kings :  The 
priefts  of  Meroe,  who  had  acquired  great  power  there, 
when  they  thought  proper  difpatched  a  courier  to  the 
king  to  order  him  to  die. .  The  courier  was  commif- 
fioned  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  moft  heinous  of  crimes  to  oppofe 
an  order  which  came  from  them.  Their  firft  kings 
obeyed  thefe  groundless  defpotical  fentences,  though 
they  were  only  conftrained  to  fuch  obedience  by  their 
own  ftiperftition.  Ergamenes,  who  reigned  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  fecond,  and  who  was  inftrudled  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  firft  who  had 
the  courage  to  (hake  off  this  iniquitous  and  facerdotal 
yoke.  He  led  an  army  againft  Meroe,  where,  in  more 
ancient  times,  was  the  Ethiopian  temple  of  gold  ;  when 
he  put  all  the  priefts  to  the  fword,  and  inftituted  a  new 
worfhip. 

The  friends  of  the  king  had  impofed  on  themfelves 
a  very  fingular  law,  which  was  in  force  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  When  their  fovereign  had  loft  the 
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Abyffinia.  tafe  of  any  part  of  his  body,  by  malady,  or  by  any  other 

v - 'accident,  they  infli&ed  the  fame  infirmity  on  tliem- 

felves  ;  deeming  it,  for  inftance,  (hameful  to  walk 
ftraight  after  a  lame  king.  They  thought  it  abfurd 
not  to  {hare  with  him  corporeal  inconveniences  ;  fince 
we  aje  bound  by  the  ties  of  mere  friendfhip  to  parti¬ 
cipate  the  misfortunes  and  profperity  of  our  friends. 

It  was  even  cuftomary  among  them  to  die  with  their 
kings,  which  they  thought  a  glorious  teftimony  of  their 
conftant  loyalty.  Hence  the  fubje&s  of  an  Ethiopian 
king  were  very  attentive  to  Ins  and  their  common  pre¬ 
servation  ;  and  therefore  it  was  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  form  a  confpiracy  againft  him. 

The  Ethiopians  had  very  particular  ceremonies  in 
their  funerals.  According  to  Ctefias,  after  having  falt- 
ed  the  bodies,  they  put  them  into  a  hollow  flatue  of 
gold  which  refembled  the  deceafed  ;  and  that  ftatue 
was  placed  in  a  niche  on  a  pillar  which  they  fet  up  for 
that  purpofe.  But  it  was  only  the  remains  of  the  rich- 
eft  Ethiopians  that  were  thus  honoured.  The  bodies 
of  the  next  clafs  were  contained  in  filver  ftatues ;  the 
poor  were  enfhrined  in  ftatues  of  earthen  ware. 

Herodotus  *  informs  us,  that  the  neareft  relations  of 
the  dead  kept  the  body  a  year  in  their  houfes,  and  of¬ 
fered  facrifices  and  firft  fruits  during  that  time  to  their 
deceafed  friend  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  fixed 
the  niche  in  a  place  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe  near  their 
town. 

The  Ethiopians  made  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows,  darts, 
lances,  and  feveral  other  weapons,  in  their  wars,  which 
they  managed  with  great  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Cir- 
cumcifion  was  a  rite  obferved  amongft  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  very  early  antiquity  ; 
though  which  of  thefe  nations  firft  received  it,  cannot 
certainly  be  known.  The  Ethiopian  foldiers  tied  their 
arrows  round  their  heads,  the  feathered  part  of  which 
touched  their  foreheads,  temples,  &c.  and  the  other 
projected  out  like  fo  many  rays,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  crown.  Thefe  arrows  were  extremely  ftiort,  point¬ 
ed  with  (harp  ftones  inftead  of  iron,  and  dipped  in  the 
virus  of  ferpents,  or  fome  other  lethiferous  poifon,  in- 
fomuch  that  all  the  wounds  given  by  them  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  immediate  death.  The  bows  from  which  they 
fhot  thefe  arrows  were  four  cubits  long ;  and  required 
fo  much  ftrength  to  manage  them,  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  could  make  ufe  of  them.  The  Ethiopians  retreat¬ 
ed  fighting,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Parthians ;  dif- 
charging  volleys  of  arrows  with  fucli  dexterity  and  ad- 
drefs,  whilft  they  were  retiring  full  fpeed,  that  they  ter¬ 
ribly  galled  the  enemy.  Their  lances  or  darts  were 
of  an  immenfe  fize,  which  may  be  deemed  a  farther 
proof  of  their  vaft  bodily  ftrength. 

Thus  far  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  Ethiopians  who 
lived  in  the  capital,  and  who  inhabited  the  ifland  of 
Meroe,  and  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which  was  adjacent 
to  Egypt. 

There  were  many  other  Ethiopian  nations,  fome  of 
which  cultivated  the  trails  on  each  fide  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  iflands  in  the  middle  of  it;  others  inhabited 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Arabia;  and  others  lived 
more  towards  the  centre  of  Africa.  All  thefe  people, 
and  among  the  reft  thofe  wTho  were  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  had  flat  nofes,  black  fkins,  and  woolly 
biod.  Sic.  bair.  They  had  a  very  favage  and  ferocious  appear- 
P*  102.  ance ;  they  were  more  brutal  in  their  cuftoms  than  in 
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their  nature.  They  were  of  a  dry  aduft  temperament; 
their  nails  in  length  refembled  claws  :  they  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  arts  which  poliffi  the  mind:  their  language 
was  hardly  articulate  ;  their  voices  were  ftirill  and 
piercing.  As  they  did  not  endeavour  to  render  life 
more  commodious  and  agreeable,  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  were  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations. 

When  they  went  to  battle,  fome  were  armed  with 
bucklers  of  ox  hides,  with  little  javelins  in  their  hands ; 
others  carried  crooked  darts  ;  others  ufed  the  bow  * 
and  others  fought  with  clubs.  They  took  their  wives 
with  them  to  war,  whom  they  obliged  to  enter  upon 
military  fervice  at  a  certain  age.  The  women  wore 
rings  of  copper  at  their  lips. 

Some  of  thefe  people  went  without  clothing.  Some¬ 
times  they  threw  about  them  what  they  happened  to 
find,  to  (belter  themfelves  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
fun.  With  regard  to  their  food,  fome  lived  upon  a 
certain  fruit,  which  grew  fpontaneoufly  in  marfhy 
places  ;  fome  ate  the  tendered  (hoots  of  trees,  which 
were  defended  by  the  large  branches  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  and  others  fowed  Indian  corn  and  lotos. 

Some  of  them  lived  only  on  the  roots  of  reeds.  Many 
fpent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  (hooting  birds ;  and 
as  they  were  excellent  archers,  their  bows  fupplied 
them  with  plenty.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  people 
were  fuftained  by  the  flefti  of  their  flocks. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  country  above  Me- 
rofc  made  remarkable  diftindlions  among  their  gods. 
Some,  they  faid,  were  of  an  eternal  and  incorruptible 
nature,  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  univerfe  ;  others 
having  been  born  among  nfen,  had  acquired  divine  ho¬ 
nours  by  their  virtue,  and  by  the  good  which  they  had 
done  to  mankind.  They  worftiipped  Ifis,  Pan,  and 
particularly  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  from  whom  they 
luppofed  they  had  received  mod  benefits.  But  fome 
Ethiopians  believed  that  there  were  no  gods;  and  when 
the  fun  rofe,  they  fled  into  their  marffies,  execrating 
him  as  their  cruelleft  enemy. 

Thefe  Ethiopians  differed  likewife  from  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  dead. 

Some  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river,  thinking  that 
the  mod  honourable  fepulchre.  Others  kept  them  in 
their  houfes  in  niches  :  thinking  that  their  children 
would  be  ftimulated  to  virtuous  deeds  by  the  fight  of 
their  anceftors  ;  and  that  grown  people,  by  the  fame 
obje£ls,  would  retain  their  parents  in  their  memory. 
Others  put  their  dead  bodies  into  coffins  of  earthen 
ware,  and  buried  them  near  their  temples.  To  fwear 
with  the  hand  laid  upon  a  corpfe,  was  their  mod  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  oath. 

The  favage  Ethiopians  of  fome  diftrifls  gave  their 
crown  to  him  who  of  all  their  nation  was  bed  made. 
Their  reafon  for  that  preference  was,  that  the  two  firft 
gifts  of  heaven  were  monarchy  and  a  fine  perfon.  In 
other  territories,  they  conferred  the  fovereignty  on  the 
mod  vigilant  ffiepherd  ;  for  he,  they  alleged,  would  be 
the  mod  careful  guardian  of  his  fubje&s.  Others  chofe 
the  richeft  man  for  their  king  ;  for  he,  they  thought, 
would  have  it  mod  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  his  fub- 
jetts.  Others,  again,  chofe  the  ftrongeft  ;  efteeming 
thofe  mod  worthy  of  the  firft  dignity  who  were  ableft 
to  defend  them  in  batlle. 

The  Jefuit  miffionaries  were  the  firft  who  gave  any 
information  to  the  Europeans  concerning  this  country  ;  ^ 
N  2  and  ’ 
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Abyflinia.  and  indeed,  excepting  them  and  the  late  accounts  by 
1  r  ~i  '  1  - 1  Mr  Bruce,  we  have  no  other  fource  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  appointed  fix  Je- 
fuits  to  this  million,  and  furnilhed  them  with  fuitable 
prefents  for  the  emperor  and  the  principal  nobility. 
The  admiffion  of  thefe  miflionaries  was  facilitated  by 
a  dangerous  fcorbutic  diforder,  which  had  attacked  Ya- 
fous  and  his  fon,  and  for  which  they  wilhed  to  have  the 
advice  of  an  European  phylician.  Maillet,  the  French 
conful  at  Cairo,  wilhing  the  Jefuits  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  million,  difappointed  the  views  of  Friars  Pafchal 
and  Anthony,  two  Francifcans,  who  were  firft  thought 
of,  and  recommended  Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  bred  a  chemift  and  apothecary,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Brevedent  as  his  fervant,  to  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  fador  at  Cairo,  for  the  defired  purpofe.  The 
Francifcans  attempted  the  definition  of  Poncet  and 
his  attendants  ;  but  Poncet  arrived  fafe  at  Gondar  on 
the  2 ill  of  July,  1699,  and  having  perfe&ly  cured 
his  royal  patient,  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  May,  1700,  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at  Mafuah. 
Brevedent  died  at  Gondar  foon  after  their  arrival.  An 
embaffy  on  the  part  of  the  Abyffinian  monarch  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  interference  of  Maillet  ;  but  the  Jefuits 
concerted  another  million  from  I ranee,  and  the  perfon 
appointed  as  ambaffador  was  M.  de  Roule,  vice-conful 
at  Damietta.  This  million  was  very  improperly  con¬ 
ducted  ;  the  merchants  at  Cairo  oppofed  it ;  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans  obit ru died  it,  and  it  terminated  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambaffador  in  the  province  of  Sennaar. 

The  miflionaries  confirm  what  is  faid  by  the  ancients, 
that  Abyflinia  is  a  very  mountainous  country.  The 
provinces  of  Begemder,  Gojam,  Waleka,  Shoa,  &c. 
according  to  them,  are  only  one  continued  chain  of 
mountains.  Many  of  them  were  faid  to  be  of  fuch 
enormous  height,  that  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  but 
mole-hills  in  comparifon  of  them.  Thofe  called  Aorm 
were  faid  to  be"  of  this  kind  ;  but  Mr  Bruce  informs  us, 
that  thefe  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Among!! 
thofe  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  plams, 
there  are  many  fteep  and  craggy  rocks  to  be  met  with 
of  various  and  whimfical  fhapes  ;  fome  of  them  fo  fmootbj 
that  men  and  oxen  are  raifed  to  the  top  by  means  of 
engines.  The  tops  of  thefe  rocks  are  covered  with 
woods  and  meadows,  full  of  fprings  and  llreams  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  account  in 
his  defeription  of  Lamalmon.  The  moll  remarkable  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  authors  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
is  that  called  Amba  Geften,  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
this  article  as  one  of  the  mountains  ufed  for  a  prifon  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Its  top  is  defer! bed  as  only 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  though  it  is  faid  that  it  would 
require  near  half  a  day  to  go  round  it. 

Mr  Bruce's  Modern  Ethiopia,  or  Abyflinia ,  as  it  is  now  called, 
account  of  is  divided,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  into  two  parts, 
named  Tigre  and  Amhara  ;  though  this  rather  denotes 
a  difference  in  the  language  than  the  territory  of  the 
people.  The  mol!  eafterly  province  properly  fo  called 
is  Mafuah.  It  is  of  conliderable  length,  but  no  great 
breadth  ;  running  parallel  to  the  Indian  ocean  and  Red 
fea,  in  a  zone  of  about  40  miles  broad,  as  far  as  the 
ifland  MasuaH.  The  territories  of  the  Raharnagalh 
include  this  province  as  well  as  the  diftri&s  of  Azab 
and  Habab.  In  the  former  are  mines  of  foflil  fait, 
which  fub fiance  in  Abyflinia  paffes  current  inftead  of 
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its  clivi- 
lions. 


money.  For  this  purpofe  the  mineral  is  cut  into  fquare  Abyflima. 
folid  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length.  Here  alfo  is  a  kind 
of  mint  from  which  great  profits  are  derived.  The  Ha¬ 
bab  is  likewife  called  the  land  of  the  Agaa%i  or  Shep¬ 
herds  ;  who  fpeak  the  language  called  Gee%,  and  have 
had  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  mol!  early  ages.  This 
province  was  formerly  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  the 
rebellious  Raharnagafh  Ifaac  called  them  to  his  aflift- 
ance  again!!  the  emperor  Menas.  From  that  time  the 
office  fell  into  difrepute,  and  the  Baharnagalh  at  prefent 
has  much  lefs  power  than  formerly.  The  province  of 
Mafuah  is  now  governed  by  a  Mahometan  prince  or 
officer  called  a  naybe, 

Tio-re  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of 
the  Baharnagalh,  of  which  the  river  Mareb  is  the  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Tacazze  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  120 
broad  from  weft  to  eaft.  All  the  merchandife  fent 
acrofs  the  Red  fea  to  Abyflinia,  or  from  Abyflinia 
acrofs  the  Red  fea,  muft  pafs  through  this  province, 
fo  that  the  governor  has  his  choice  of  it  as  it  goes 
along.  Thus  the  province  itfelf  is  very  wealthy  ;  and 
as  the  Abyffinian  fire-arms  are  brought  from  Arabia, 
the  governors  of  Tigre,  by  purchafing  quantities  of 
them,  may  eafily  render  themfelves  very  powerful.  No 
arms  of  this  kind  can  be  fent  to  any  perfon  without  his 
permiffion  ;  nor  can  any  one  buy  till  the  governor  has 
firft  had  an  offer. 

Sire  was  fome  time  ago  united  to  Tigrd,  on  account 
of  the  mifeondua  of  its  governor  ;  but  was  disjoined 
from  it  at  the  time  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyflinia,  with 
the  confent  of  Ras  Michael,  who  beftowed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  it  upon  his  fon.  It  is  about  2 5  miles  long, 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  Its  weftern  boundary  is  the 
Tacazze. 

Samen  is  a  very  mountainous  province  lying  to  the 
weft  ward  of  the  river  Tacazze,  about  80  miles  long, 
and  in  fome  places  30  broad,  though  in  moft  it  is  much 
narrower.  It  is  moftly  inhabited  by  Jews. 

Begemder  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tigre.  It  is 
about  180  miles  long  and  60  broad  ;  bounded  by  the 
riyer.  Nile  on  the  weft.  It  comprehends  the  moun¬ 
tainous  country  of  Lafta  ;  and  there  are  now  feverai 
fmall  governments  difmembered  from  it.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fierce  and  barbarous,  but  reckoned  the  bell 
foldiers  in  Abyflinia  •,  and  it  is  faid  that  this  province 
with  Lafta  can  furnifh  45,000  horfemen.  It  abounds 
with  iron  mines,  which  in  Abyffinia  would  be  very  va¬ 
luable  if  properly  managed.  It  is  alfo  well  ftored  with 
beautiful  cattle.  Near  the  fouth  end  it  is  cut  into  val! 
gullies,  feemingly  by  floods,  of  which  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count.  This  province  is  reckoned  the  great  barrier 
againft  the  incurlions  of  the  Galla  ;  and  though  they 
have  often  endeavoured  to  make  a  fettiement  in  it,  they 
have  never  yet  found  it  practicable.  Several  of  their 
tribes  have  been  cut  off  in  the  attempt. 

Next  to  Begemder  is  the  province  of  Amhara,  in 
length  about  120  miles,  and  fomewhat  more  than  40 
in  breadth.  It  is  very  mountainous;  and  the  men  are 
reckoned  the  handfomeft  in  all  Abyflinia.  In  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  the  mountain  or  rock  Gelhen,  formerly  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  royal  family.  This  province  is  parallel 
to  Begemder  on  the  fouth  ;  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Balhilo.  On  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Nile.  The  river  Gelhen  is  another  boundary. 

Walaka 
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Walaka  lies  between  the  rivers  Geilien  and  Samba,  nations, 
It  is  a  low  unwholefome  province,  having  Upper  Shoa 
to  the  fouthward.  It  was  in  this  province  that  the 
only  furviving  prince  of  the  family  of  Solomon  was 
preferved  after  the  maflacre  by  Judith,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  }  and  on  this  account  great  privileges  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  inhabitants,  which  in  forae  degree 
continue  to  this  day.  The  governor  is  confidered  as 
an  ally,  rather  than  a  fubjeft,  of  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
ftnia  *,  and  to  preferve  his  independency,  he  has  allow¬ 
ed  the  Galla  to  furround  his  province  entirely,  yield¬ 
ing  up  to  them  the  territory  of  Walaka  above  mention¬ 
ed^  Trufting  to  the  valour  of  his  own  people,  he  is 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  barbarous  neighbours 
the  Galla.  This  province  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the 
monaftery  of  Debra  Libanos,  where  the  famous  faint 
Tecla  Haimanout,  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  was  bred. 

Gojam  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  fome  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  high  mountains  of  Amid  Amid,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  Nile,  on  the  weft  by  another  river  named 
Gult ,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Temci ; .  on  the 
north-eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Damot.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  20  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
very  populous,  but  the  men  are  accounted  the  worft 
foldiers  in  Abyflinia.  There  is  great  plenty  of  very 
beautiful  cattle. 

Beyond  the  mountains,of  Amid  Amid  on  the  eaft  lies 
the  country  of  the  Agows  \  on  the  weft  it  has  Bure, 
Umbarma, '  and  the  country  of  the  Gongas j  on  the 
fouth,  thofe  of  Damot  and  Gafat  ♦,  and  Dingleber  on 
the  fouth. 

Dembca  occupies  all  the  fpace  along  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  from  Dingleber  below  the  mountains  bound¬ 
ing  Guefque  and  Kuara.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  lake  has  formerly  overflowed  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
the  decreafc  of  this  lake  he  brings  as  an  inftance  of  the 
decreafe  of  large  pools  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  fouth  of  Dembea  is  the  country  of  Kuara, 
bordering  on  that  of  the  Shangalla,  the  Macrobii  of  the 
ancients.  The  neighbouring  countries,  inhabited  by 
Pagan  favages,  produce  gold,  which  is  introduced  in 
plenty  into  this  province.  None  is  produced  in  the 
province  itfelf,  nor  indeed  does  Mr  Bruce  mention  any 
part  of  Abyflinia  where  gold  is  naturally  found.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  country  is  a  colony  of  Pagan  blacks 
named  Ganjar  ;  derived,  according  to  our  author,  from 
the  black  flaves  who  came  into  the  country  with  the 
Arabs  after  the  invafton  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  deferring 
their  mafters,  formed  the  colony  we  fpeak  of j  but  it  is 
now  more  increafed  by  vagabonds  from  other  parts  than 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves. 

The  governor  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  great  officers 
offtate:  he  has  kettle-drums  of  filver,  which  he  fal¬ 
lowed  to  beat  through  the  ftreets  of  Gondar  ;  a  privi¬ 
lege  allowed  to  none  but  himfelf.  This  privilege  was 
conferred  upon  the  firft  governor  by  David  II.  who 
conquered  the  country. 

The  frontier  countries  of  Narea,  Ras-el-Feel,  Tchel- 
ga,  See.  are  wholly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the 
government  of  them  is  ufually  given  to  ftrangers. 

The  country  is  very  hot,  unwholefome,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods.  The  people  are  fugitives  from  all 
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uailwliJ,  but  excellent  horfemen  \  making  ufe  of  no  Abyflinia. 
other  weapon  but  the  broadfword,  with  which,  how¬ 
ever  inadequate  we  might  fuppofe  the  weapon  to  be, 
they  will  attack  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce  the  empire  of  Abyflinia  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  with  very  little  interruption  from  340  to 
440  E.  Long,  and  between  8°  and  90  N.  Lat.  In 
more  profperous  times  it  extended  beyond  thefe 
fouthward,  particularly  into  the  kingdom  of  Adel  *, 
but  the  mountains  juft  mentioned  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  reckoned  its  natural  boundaries  on  this  fide. 

On  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  it  has  the  Red  fea,  and 
on  the  fouth-caft  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  On  the  weft 
and  north  its  boundaries  are  lefs  diftindlly  marked  m? 
having  on  both  thefe  quarters  the  barbarous  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  whofe  limits  will  no  doubt  frequently  vary 
according  to  the  fortune  of  war  betwixt  the  two  pan* 
ces.  From  Arkeeko,  fltuated  near  the  foot  of  the  ba- 
faltes  mountains,  in  about  150  $o'  N.  Lat.  it  extends 


to  near  70  N.  Lat.  where  the  mountains  of  Caffa,  the 
moft  foutherly  province  of  Abyflinia,  terminate. .  A- 
long  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea  lie  the  territories  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Hazorta  Shiho,  the  diftrift  of  Engana 
Shiho,  and  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  including  the 
territory  of  Azab  and  the  fait  pits  already  mentioned. 

To  the  weft  ward  of  thefe  is  the  province  or  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  including  the  country  Gf  the  Dobas,  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bali,  and  that  of  Dawaro.  Still  far¬ 
ther  weft  are  thofe  of  Sire,  Lafta,  Amhara,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Bali,  and  part  of  Fatigar,  which  laft  reaches 
beyond  the  mountains.  Proceeding  ftill  in  the  fame 
dire&ion,  wre  come  to  Tcherkin,  Tchelga,  Abargale, 

Salao,  Begemder,  Shoa,  and  Ifat ;  reckoning  always 
from  north  to  fouth  j  Tcherkin,  for  inftance,  being  to 
the  northward  of  Tchelga,  &c.  Shoa  extends  a  con- 
fiderable  way  to  the  weftward  ;  fo  that,  befldes  Ifat,  it 
has  to  the  fouth  of  it  alfo  the  kingdoms  of  Hade  and 
Cambut ;  the  latter  extending  beyond  the  fouthern 
ridge  of  mountains.  To  the  weftward  are  Ras-el-Feel, 
Dembea,  Gojam,  and  Damot  *,  and  beyond  thefe  are 
the  kingdomsof  Bembea,  Bizamo,  Gooderoo,  and  Gu- 
raque  *,  thofe  of  Narea  or  Enarea  and  Caffa  occupying 
the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  empire. 

The  climate  of  Abyflinia,  though,  like  other  parts  Climate, 
of  the  torrid  zone,  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  un¬ 
inhabitable,  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  general  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy.  In  this  refpe£l,  however,  the 
uneven  furface  of  the  country  expofes  different  fixa¬ 
tions  to  the  effe&s  of  heat  and.  cold,  of  drynefe  and 
moifture,  and  of  a  free  circulation  or  a  ftaguati.on  of 
the  atmofphere,  in  very  various  degrees.  On  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
the  fky  is  clear  and  ferene,  the  air  is  cool  and  refrCfh- 
ing,  and  the  people  are  healthy  and  fprightly; 
whilft  thofe  who  live  in  fome  of  the  valleys,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  marffies,  and  in  fandy  deferts,  experience  the 
pernicious  influence  of  exceflive  heat,  and  of  a  moift, 
ftagnant,  and  fuffocating  air  \  fo  that  the  climate  de¬ 
pends  upon  foil  and  fttuation  as  much  almoft  as. upon 
the  latitude.  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  on  the  higheft 
mountain  of  the  ridge  called  Lamalmon,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  flood  at  3  2°  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  wind 


being  north-weft  5  clear  and  cold,  but  attended  only 
with  hoar  froft.  This,  he  adds,  vaniffied  into  dew 
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Abyffinia.  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  fun  ;  nor  did  he  ever  fee 
any  fign  of  congelation  of  water  upon  the  top  of 
the  higheft  mountains.  The  barometer  flood  at  190 
9'  at  noon  of  the  fame  day,  and  the  thermometer  was 
at  78°.  He  obferved  hail  to  lie  for  three  hours  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  mountains  of  Amid  Amid.  I  he 
range  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce’s  regifter  kept  at  Gondar  from  February 
19.  1770,  to  May  31.  1771,  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


iDifeafes. 


Barom. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

April  29. 1 

64  A.  M.  j 

22.11 

69° 

s. 

Mar.  29. 1 

2i  P.  M.  | 

20.11 

7J° 

E. 

April  19.  1 

Ql° 

W.  N.  W. 

1 2  Noon.  3 

y  * 

July  7.  1 

1  2  Noon.  V 

21.6 

54t° 

w. 

The  rainy  feafon  commences  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  fun  becomes  vertical,  and  ends  in 
September.  The  rains  generally  ceafe  about  the  8th 
of  September  ;  a  flckly  feafon  follows  till  they  begin 
again,  about  the  20th  of  October  ;  they  then  continue 
conftant,  but  moderate,  till  the  8th  of  November. 
All  epidemic  difeafes  ceafe  with  the  end  of  thefe  rains. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
overflowing  of  their  rivers  during  this  feafon,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  greater  falubrity  of  elevated  fitua- 
tions,  the  Abyflinians  have  built  many  of  their  towns 
and  villages  on  the  mountains.  Their  houfes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  mean,  confiding  only  of  one  ftory,  and 
conftru&ed  with  ftraw  and  laths,  earth  and  lime  ; 
though  there  are  fome  of  ftone  and  better  materials. 
It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  however,  that  they  live  in  tents, 
and  not  in  houfes.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  Abyflinia, 
fubjeCt  to  fcorching  weather  for  fix  months,  and  to  de¬ 
luges  of  rain,  ftorms  of  wind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  hurricanes,  fuch  as  are  unknown  in  Europe,  for 
the  other  fix,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  ffiould  choofe 
to  live  in  tents,  after  having  known  how  to  build  fuch 
cities  as  Axum.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
the  houfes  are  feparated  by  hedges,  which  being  always 
green,  and  intermixed  with  flowers  and  fruit  trees  at 
certain  diftances,  afford  an  agreeable  profpeCl,  and  con¬ 
tribute  alfo  to  their  falubrity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abyflinia  are  fubjeCf  to  violent 
fevers,  which  commonly  prove  fatal  on  the  third  day. 
Thofe  who  furvive  to  the  fifth  day  often  recover,  mere¬ 
ly  by  drinking  cold  water,  and  by  repeatedly  throwing 
cold  water  upon  them  in  their  beds.  The  bark  is 
the  moft  effectual  remedy  ;  which  in  critical  cafes,  fays 
Bruce,  fliould  be  frequently  repeated  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
perfect  abftinence  obferved,  unlefs  from  copious  draughts 
of  cold  water.  Another  common  difeafe  in  Abyflinia, 
is  the  tertian  fever,  which  is  in  no  refpeCl  different 
from  our  tertian,  and  is  fuccefsfully  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  All  fevers  terminate  in  intermittents,  and  if 
they  continue  long,  in  dyfenteries,  which  are  always 
tedious,  and  very  frequently  mortal.  Bark  and  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  in  fmall  quantities,  water,  and  fruit  not 
over  ripe,  have  been  found  the  moft  effe&ual  remedies. 
The  dyfentery,  commencing  with  a  conftant  diarrhoea, 
is  feldom  cured,  if  it  begins  with  the  rainy  feafon  ; 


otherwife  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  either  remove  it,  ^ Abyflinia, 
or  change  it  into  an  intermittent  fever,  which  yields  to  ^ 

the  bark.  Another  endemial  difeafe  is  called  han%cet 
the  hogs  or  the  fwine,  and  is  a  fwelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  and  under  the  arms,  which  by  ineffectual 
attempts  for  producing  fuppuration,  and  opening  the 
tumours,  becomes  a  running  fore,  and  refembles  the 
evil.  In  connexion  with  this  diforder,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  -  thofe  fwel lings,  to  which  the  whole  body  is 
fubjeCt,  but  more  particularly  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
legs,  fometimes  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the  nofe 
and  mouth,  which  deface  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  fkin, 
and  which  on  this  account  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
Abyflinians.  The  two  laft  difeafes  fometimes  yield 
to  mercurials  j  but  the  laft  is  fpeedily  and  completely 
cured  by  antimonials.  Another  complaint  affliCts 
thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  called  farenteit ,  or  the  worm  of  Pharaoh,  and 
appears  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  moft  frequently 
in  the  legs  and  arms.  It  is  a  worm  with  a  fmall  black 
head  and  a  hooked  beak,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  a 
white  body  of  a  filky  texture,  refembling  a  fmall  ten¬ 
don.  The  natives  feize  it  by  the  head,  and  wind  it 
gently  round  a  piece  of  filk,  or  a  bird’s  feather,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  extract  it  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  or  permanent  fear.  Mr  Bruce  fuffered  much  from 
this  complaint,  and  the  breaking  of  the  worm  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  it.  The  moft  terrible  of  all 
the  difeafes  of  this  climate  is  the  elephantiafis.  The 
cicuta,  mercury,  and  tar-water,  W'ere  unfuccefsfully 
tried  in  this  complaint ;  the  greateft  benefit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  whey  made  of  cows  milk.  To  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  fcorching  heat  and  chilling  cold,  thin  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  ufe  of  ftagnant  putrid  water  for  four  months, 
and  other  fuch  caufes,  thefe  difeafes  may  be  partly,  if 
not  wholly  aferibed.  The  fmallpox  was  introduced 
into  Abyffinia  at  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  about 
the  year  356,  and  the  Abyflinian  army  was  the  firft: 
viCIim  to  it. 

The  great  difference  of  climate,  owing  to  the  vafts0qail(j 
extent  and  variety  of  elevation  in  different  parts  of  this  vegetable 
empire,  is  very  perceptible  in  its  foil  and  productions. Pro(^uc’ 
The  mountains  in  many  places  are  not  only  barren,  buttlons* 
altogether  inacceffible,  except  by  thofe  who  make  it 
their  conftant  praCtice  to  climb  amongft  them  :  and 
even  by  them  they  cannot  be  afeended  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  fhapes  of  thefe  mountains, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  are  very 
ftrange  and  fantaftical :  exceedingly  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe;  fome  refembling  towers  and  fleeples,  while 
others  are  like  a  board  or  Hate  fet  up  on  end;  the  bafe 
being  fo  narrow,  and  the  whole  mountain  fo  high  and 
thin,  that  it  feems  wonderful  how  it  can  ftand.  In  the 
valleys,  however,  and  flat  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil 
is  exceffively  fruitful,  though  in  the  warmeft  places 
grain  cannot  be  brought  to  perfeClion.  Wine  is  alfo 
made  only  in  one  or  two  places ;  but  the  greateft  pro- 
fufion  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  met  with  every 
where,  as  well  as  many  vegetables  not  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  There  is  a  vaft  variety  of  flowers, 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  refemble  fine  gardens.  Among 
thefe  a  fpecies  of  rofe  is  met  with,  which  grows  upon 
trees,  and  is  much  fuperior  in  fragrance  to  thofe 
which  grow  on  buffies.  Sena,  cardamom,  ginger,  and 

cotton, 
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cotton,  are  like  wife  produced  here  in  great  quantities. 
Among  the  variety  of  rare  plants  to  be  met  with  in  A- 
byflinia,  Mr  Bruce  particularly  defcribes  the  following. 

I.  The  papyrus,  the  ancient  materialfor  paper:  which 
our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ethiopia, 
and  not  of  Egypt  as  has  been  fuppofed.  2.  Baleffan, 
balm,  or  balfam  plant ;  a  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  14  or  15  feet,  and  ufed  for  fuel  along  with  other 
trees  in  the  country.  It  grows  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  fea,  among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  the 
way  to  Babel mandel.  This  is  the  tree  producing  the 
balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  Scripture.  3.  The  faffa, 
myrrh,  and  opocalpafum  trees.  Thefe  grow  likewife 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea.  The  falfa  or  opocal¬ 
pafum  is  ufed  in  manufactures  ;  and,  according  to  our 
author,  refembles  gum  adragant ,  probably  tragacanth. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  to  a  great  fize,  and 
lias  a  beautiful  flower,  fcarce  admitting  of  defeription 
without  a  drawing.  4.  The  ergett,  a  fpecies  of  the 
mimofa,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  called  ergett .  tfdimmo ,  or 
the  bloody  ergett,  from  the  pink  colour  of  its  filaments; 
the  other  ergett  el  krone ,  or  the  horned  ergett,  with  a 
flower  refembling  the  acacia  vera  or  Egyptian  thorn. 
Thefe  were  both  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named 
Amo ,  near  the  great  lake  Dembea.  5.  Enfete,  an  her* 
baceous  plant,  growing  in  Narea,  in  fwampy  places  ; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  grow  equally  well  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire,  where  there  is  heat  and  moiftura 
fufficient.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food 
of  the  Abyflinians.  It  produces  a  kind  of  figs,  but 
thefe  are  not  eatable.  When  ufed  for  food,  it  is  to  be 
cut  immediately  above  the  fmall  detached  roots,  or 
perhaps  a- foot  or  two  higher,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  plant.  The  green  is  to  be  (tripped  from  the  upper 
part  till  it  becomes  white  ;  and  when  foft,  it  affords  an 
excellent  food  when  eaten  with  milk  or  butter.  6. 
Kolquall,  a  kind  of  tree,  only  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  woody,  the  upper  part  being  herbaceous  and  fuccu- 
lent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour, 
and  the  fruit  turns  to  a  deep  crimfon  ;  fo  that  the  trees 
make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  a  very  acrid  and  cauftic  milk.  7.  Rack  is  a 
large  tree,  growing  not  only  in  Abyflinia  but  in  many 
places  of  Arabia  Felix.  Its  wrood  is  fo  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter,  that  no  worm  will  touch  it;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  conftru&ing  their  boats.  It 
grows,  like  the  mangrove,  among  the  falt-water  of  the 
fea,  or  about  fait  fprings.  8.  Gir-gir,  or  Geftie-el-aube, 
a  kind  of  grafs  found  about  Ras-el-Feel,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches.  9.  The 
kantuffa,  a  very  noxious  fpecies  of  thorn,  much  more 
trouble fome  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  more  feet. 
The  flowers  have  a  ftrong  fmell  like  the  flower  mignio- 
net.  10.  The  gaguedi,  is  a  fhort  tree  only  about  nine 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Lamalmon.  The  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  and  very  beautiful,  turn  towards  the  fun  like 
thofe  of  the  helianthus.  11.  The  wanfey,  a  tree  com¬ 
mon  throughout  all  Abyflinia,  flowers  exa&ly  on  the 
firft  day  the  rains  ceafe.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  or  20  feet;  having  a  thick  bark  and  clofe  heavy 
wood  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  is  white,  but  the  reft  of 
a  dark  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poffefs  any  other 
remarkable  property,  though  it  is  held  in  great  efti- 
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mation  by  the  Abyflinians,  and  is  even  worlhipped  Abyflinia.^ 
by  the  Galla.  12.  The  farek,  or  Bauhinia  acumina - 
ta ,  grows  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  ;  being  found  by  Mr  Bruce  fcarce 
400  yards  diftant  from  the  fountain.  13*  Kuara,  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft 
parts  of  Abyflinia.  It  has  a  fruit  like  a  bean,  of  a 
red  colour,  which  in  the  early  ages  was  made  ufe  of  as 
a  weight  for  gold  and  diamonds  ;  and  hence  Mr  Bruce 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  weight 
carat  is  derived.  1 4.  The  walkuffa,  grows  in  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  a  flowering  tree,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  white  bloffoms,  which  do  not  appear  till  towards 
the  middle  of  January.  The  flowers  have  no  fmell, 
and  are  accounted  pernicious  to  bees.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy.  15.  The  wooginoos,  or  Brucea  anti - 
dijfentericay  is  common  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
but  principally  on  the  (ides  of  the  valleys.  It  is  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  againft  the  dyfentery,  a  very  common 
and  fatal  difeafe  in  hot  countries.  Mr  Bruce  had  expe¬ 
rimental  proof  of  its  antidyfenteric  virtue.  16.  Cuffo, 
or  Bankjia  anthelmintica ,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  ufeful 
tree,  being  a  ftrong  anthelmintic,  and  ufed  as  fuch  by 
the  x^byflinians.  Every  perfon  there,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  troubled  with  that  kind  of  vrorm  called  a  fea - 
rides  ;  a  great  number  of  which  are  evacuated  every 
month,  and  the  evacuation  is  promoted  by  an  infufion 
of  this  plant.  While  taking  this  medicine,  the  patients 
fequeftrate  themfelvcs  from  all  their  acquaintance,  and 
keep  clofe  at  home.  It  is  faid  that  the  want  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  in  other  countries  is  the  reafon  w'hy  the  Abyfli¬ 
nians  do  not  go  out  of  their  own  country  ;  or,  if  they 
do,  that  they  are  fhort-lived.  Teff,  is  a  kind  of  grain 
fown  generally  throughout  Abyflinia ;  and  conftitu- 
ing  the  bread  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants. 

They  have  indeed  plenty  of  wheat,  and  arc  as  (kilful  in 
forming  it  into  bread  as  the  Europeans ;  but  this  is 
only  made  ufe  of  by  people  of  the  firft  rank  :  however, 
the  teff  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  excellent  quality,  that 
the  bread  made  from  it  is  held  in  equal  eftimation  with 
the  fined  wheat.  From  the  bread  made  of  this,  grain 
a  fouriftv  liquor  called  bou%a  is  prepared,  which  is  ufed 
for  common  drink  like  our  fmall  beer.  A  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  of  inferior  quality,  is  made  from 
barley  cakes.  -  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ufe 
of  teff  occafions  the  worms  above  mentioned  ;  but  this 
is  controverted  by  Mr  Bruce.  Nook,  a  plant  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  our  marigold,  either  in  (hape,  fize, 
or  foliage,  is  alfo  fown  very  generally  over  the  country, 
and  furnifhes  all  Abyflinia  with  oil  for  the  kitchen  and 
other  ufes. 


Abyflinia  abounds  with  a  vaft  variety  of  quadrupeds  Quadru- 
both  wild  and  tame.  Immenfe  numbers  of  cattle  every-  Petls 
where  prefent  themfelves,  fome  of  them  the  mod 
beautiful  in  the  world.  Some  have  monftrous  horns, 
faid  to  be  capable  of  holding  10  quarts  each;  but  this, 
as  our  author  informs  us,  is  a  difeafe  which  proves  fa¬ 
tal  to  them.  Buffaloes  are  here  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  very  fierce  and  untraflable;  but 
there  are  no  fuch  animals  as  carnivorous  bulls,  which 
have  been  faid  to  exift  in  this  and  other  internal  parts 
of  Africa.  Antelopes  and  other  wild  animals  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  parts ;  feed¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  They  abound  moft 
of  all,  however?  in  thofe  parts,  which  have  been  once, 

cultivated. 
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AuyiTmia'  cultivated,  but  fince  defolated  by  the  calamities  of  war  j  tremely  large  and  beautiful,  but  few  in  number.  There 

1 - < - '  and  where  wild  oats  abound  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  is  a  great  variety  of  fvvallows,  feveral  kinds  of  which 

hide  them  from  purfuit.  Hyeenas,  lions,  foxes,  jack-  are  unknown  in  Europe;  but,  fays  our  author,  thofe 
als  wild  boars,  &c.  are  alfo  found,  as  well  as  the  ele-  that  are  common  ,n  Europe  appear  in  paffage  at  the 
phant,  rhinoceros,  camelopard,  and  others  of  the  lar-  very  feafon  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence. 
ler  and  more  uncommon  kinds.  Great  havock  is  We  faw  the  great  eft  part  of  them  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 

fuah,  where  they  lighted  and  tarried  two  days,  and 
then  proceeded  with  moon-light  nights  to  the  fouth- 
weft.”  The  large  birds  which  refide  conftantly  among 
the  mountains  of  Samen  and  Taranta  have  all  their 
feathers  tubular,  the  hollow  part  being  filled  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  dull  which  iffues  out  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  hunting  them.  Phis  was  particularly  obftr- 
ved  by  Mr  Bruce  in  a  fpecies  of  eagle,  which  he  calls 
the  golden  eagle  $  and  the  dull  being  viewed  through  a 
microfcope  with  a  very  flrong  magnifying  power,  ap¬ 
peared  like  fine  feathers.  The  crows  are  (potted  white 
and  black,  almoit  in  equal  proportions.  The  raven  has 
his  feathers  intermixed  with  brown,  the  tip  of  his 
beak  white,  and  a  figure  like  a  cup  or  chalice  of  white 
feathers  upon  his  head.  Our  author  faw  no  fparrows, 
magpies,  nor  batsj  neither  are  there  many  water-fowl, 
efpecially  of  the  web-footed  kind  :  but  there  are  vaft 
numbers  of  ftorks,  which  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when 
the  rains  become  conftant.  There  are  no  geefe,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  fpecies  called  th e  golden  goof e  or  goofe  of 
the  Nile ,  which  is  common  all  over  Africa  \  but  there 
are  fnipes  in  all  the  marfties. 

Our  author  deferibes  very  few  filhes  $  though  he  Fifties, 
that  an  account  of  thefe,  and  other  marine  pro- 


Birds. 


made  in  the  cultivated  fields  by  multitudes  of  baboons, 
apes,  rats,  and  mice.  There  is  plenty  of  hares  *,  but 
thefe  being  reckoned  unclean,  as  well  as  wild  boars, 
are  not  ufed  as  food.  The  rivers  abound  with  croco¬ 
diles  and  hippopotami,  at  leaft  the  Nile,  and  thofe 
large  dreams  which  flow  into  if,  but  a^  great  number 
have  water  in  them  only  during  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
thefe  have  neither  fifh  nor  any  animal  that  feeds  upon 

them.  b  . 

The  number  of  birds  in  this  country  is  immenfe*, 
nor  are  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind  at  all  deficient. 
Great  numbers  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  others 
of  that  kind,  are  met  with,  and  come  pun£tually  every 
year  after  the  tropical  rains  have  ceafed.  They  feed 
at  firft  upon  the  fhell-fifh  which  are  met  with  in  great 
quantities  on  the  edges  of  the  deferts,  where  they  had 
lived  in  the  fait  fprings  5  but,  being  forced  from  their 
natural  habitations  when  thefe  fprings  were  fwelled  by 
the  rains,  are  afterwards  left  to  perifli  on  dry  land. 
When  thefe  fail,  their  next  refource  is  from  the  car- 
cafes  of  the  large  animals,  fuch  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  which  are  killed  in  the  flat  country  by  the 
hunters.  Their  next  fupply  is  the  multitude  of  rats 
and  field-mice  which  infeft  the  country  after  harveft. 
The  vaft  (laughter  of  cattle  made  by  the  Abyffinian 
armies,  the  multitude  of  perfons  killed  whofe  bodies 
are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field  of  battle,  &c.  furnifli 
them  alfo  with  another  refource.  Thefe  fupplies,  how¬ 
ever,  all  fail  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon, 
when  the  hunters  and  armies  return  home,  and  the  vaft 
quantity  of  water  which  continually  overflows  the 
ground  renders  it  impoflible  for  them  to  find  any  other 
food. 

There  are  other  birds  which  feed  upon  infe&s,  and 
multitudes  which  live  on  grain  or  feeds  of  various 
kinds*,  all  of  which  are  amply  fupplied  by  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  fruits  and  berries  which  grow  in  Abyflinia, 
and  are  ripe  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  particular  concerning  this  is,  that  the  trees 
which  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round  do  not  carry  it  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  place,  The  weft  fide  is  that  which 
bloffoms  firft,  and  where  of  confequence  the  fruit  firft 
comes  to  perfection  *,  the  fouth  fide  fucceeds,  and  goes 
through  the  fame  procefs :  after  which,  the  north  blof- 
foms  in  like  manner  *,  and  laft  of  all  is  the  eaft  fide, 
which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rainy  feafon.  All  the  trees  of  Abyflinia 
are  ever- green  j  and  their  leaves  are  of  a  thick  lea¬ 
thery  confidence,  and  highly  varniftied,  to  enable  them 
to  refill  the  violent  rains  which  fall  during  a  certain 
feafon.  The  granivorous  birds  have  likewife  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  rains  do  not  fall  at  the  fame  time  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  interfered  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  divide  the  feafons  alfo  5  fo  that  they 
have  but  a  (liort  way  to  fly  in  order  to  become  birds 
of  paffage,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  food  as  is 
neceffary  for  them  beyond  the  mountains.  All  the 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  are  birds 
of  paffage,  excepting  one  kind.  The  owls  are  ex¬ 


fays 

duCtions  of  the  Red  fea,  which  he  has  painted  and  col¬ 
lected,  would  occupy  many  large  volumes,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  coft  a  fum  which  he  could  not  by  any  means 
afford.  Among  others,  he  mentions  the  torpedo  and  the 
binmj,  which  latter  is  good  food,  and  grows  to  a  large 
fize  *,  that  from  which  he  took  the  drawing  was  about 
32  pounds  weight.  Its  whole  body  is  covered  with 
beautiful  feales  refembling  filver  fpangles. 

Locufts  and  a  fpecies  of  ants  are  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  pernicious  in  Abyflinia,  but  the  fly  by  the 
natives  called  tfaltfalya  is  mod  deftruCtive  to  cattle. 

Mr  Bruce  gives  a  particular  defeription  of  a  kind  of  Few  fcN 
lizard,  and  of  the  ceraftes  or  horned  ferpeiit ;  but  de-pentsini 
nies  that  ferpents  are  numerous  in  Abyflinia,  as  almoft  bytTmia. 
all  authors  have  fuppofed,  and  as  we  fhould  be  led  na¬ 
turally  to  fufpeCt.  He  vouches  alfo  for  the  power  that 
fome  perfons  have  of  enchanting  ferpents  and  fcorpions, 
which  in  fome  is  natural,  in  others  communicated  ar¬ 
tificially  by  certain  medicines.  He  prevailed  upon 
thofe  who  knew  the  fecret  to  prepare  him  by  thefe 
means  as  they  had  done  others  j  but,  notwithftanding 
this  afliftance,  he  acknowledges,  that  when  it  came  to 
the  trial  his  heart  always  failed  him. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  but  < 

it  depends  on  the  minifter  to  choofe  the  particular  per- fettling  t 
fon  who  is  to  enjoy  it  ;  and  as  it  is  always  his  inclina-ffcceffior 
tion  to  have  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  never 
fails  to  choofe  an  infant,  whtf  is  feldom  fuffered  to  live 
after  he  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity.  Thus  perpe-Theca^ 
tual  wars  and  commotions  take  place,  infomuch  that  0f  civil 
the  ravenous  birds,  as  has  been  obferved,  find  one  great  wars, 
fupply  of  food  in  the  daughters  made  by  the  Abyflinians 
of  one  another.  All  authors  indeed  agree  that  the  de-Exceffiv< 
valuations  committed  by  the  armies  of  this  country  aredeftrudh 
exceflive ;  infomuch,  that  after  a  long  encampment  is by  ^ir 

removed, armies* 
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Abyflmia.  removed,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  all  around  the  place 
-where  it  was  but  bare  earth.  When  an  army  marches 
through  the  country,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  “  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  number  of  birds  and  beads  of  prey,  efpecially  the 
former,  follow  it  from  the  firft  day  of  its  march  to  its 
return  5  increafing  always  in  proportion  the  more  it  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  country.  An  army  there  leaves  nothing 
living  behind,  not  even  the  veftige  of  a  habitation  5  but 
fire  and  the  fword  reduce  every  thing  to  a  wildernefs  and 
folitude.  The  beads  and  birds  unmoleded  have  the 
country  to  themfelves,  and  increafe  beyond  all  pofiible 
conception.  The  flovenly  manners  of  this  favage  people, 
who,  after  a  battle,  bury  neither  friends  nor  enemies  5 
the  quantity  ©f  beads  of  burthen  that  die  perpetually 
under  the  load  of  baggage,  and  variety  of  mifmanage- 
ment  *,  the  quantity  of  offal,  and  half-eaten  carcafes  of 
cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  which  they  confume  in  their 
march  for  fuftenance  \  all  furnifh  a  dock  of  carrion  fuf- 
ficient  to  occafion  contagious  didempers,  were  there  not 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  voracious  attendants  who 
Immenfe  confume  them  almod  before  putrefa&ion.  There  is  no 
number  of  giving  the  reader  any  idea  of  their  number,  unlefs  by 
birds  which  comparing  them  to  the  fand  of  the  fea.  While  the  army 
follow  js  jn  motion,  they  are  a  black  canopy  which  extends  over 
it  for  leagues.  When  encamped,  the  ground  is  dis¬ 
coloured  with  them  beyond  the  fight  of  the  eye  \  and 
all  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them.” 

Curious  The  prodigious  number  of  criminals  executed  for 
method  of  high  treafon,  whofe  bodies  are  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown 
the^lenas  a^out  ^e  ^reets>  invite  the  hyaenas  to  the  capital,  in 
from  the  ^ame  manner  that  the  carrion  of  the  camp  invites 

king’s  pa-  the  birds  of  prey  to  folio w  it.  The  method  of  keeping 
lace.  off*  thefe  voracious  animals  is  certainly  very  curious. 

“  An  officer  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  called  Serach  Majfery , 
with  a  long  whip,  begins  cracking  and  making  a  noife 
worfe  than  20  French  podilions  at  the  door  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  before  the  dawn  of  day.  This  chafes  away  the 
hyaenas  and  other  wild  beads :  this  too  is  the  fignal  for 
the  king’s  rifing,  who  fits  in  judgment  every  morn¬ 
ing  fading  ;  and  after  that,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  goes 
to  breakfad.” 

Method  of  From  thefe  and  other  circumdances  we  fhould  be 
anointing  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Abydinians,  in  dead  of  be- 
in ^ the'70”  com*nS  more  civilized,  were  daily  improving  in  bar¬ 
king.  6  barity.  The  king  is  anointed  at  his  ele&ion  with  plain 
oil  of  olives  \  “  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  being  poured 
upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  rubs  into  his  long  hair 
indecently  enough  with  both  his  hands,  pretty  much  as 
his  foldiers  do  with  theirs  when  they  get  accefs  to 
plenty  of  butter.”  In  former  times,  however,  matters 
feem  to  have  been  conduced  with  more  decency.  So- 
cinios,  the  greated  monarch  that  ever  fat  on  the  Abyf- 
finian  throne,  was  crowned,  after  having  gained  a  great 
vi£Wy  over  the  Galla,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
with  the  ceremonies  which  we  are  told  were  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Tigre,  At  that  time  he 
had  with  him  an  army  of  about  30,000  men  ;  and  wTas 
befides  attended  by  all  the  great  officers  dreffed  in  the 
gayeft  manner,  as  well  as  by  the  ladies  of  the  fird  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  empire.  The  kinghimfelf,  dreffed  in  crim- 
fon  damafk,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
his  head  bare,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  capari- 
foned,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  paffed  the 
outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  before  the 
church.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young  girls, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


daughters  of  the  arnbares  or  fupreme  judges,  together  Abyftinii. 
with  many  noble  virgins  danding  on  the  right  and  left  V**-2 
of  the  court.  Two  of  the  nobled  of  thefe  held  in  their 
hands  a  crimfon  cord  of  filk,  fomewhat  thicker  than 
common  whip-cord,  dretched  acrofs  from  one  company 
to  another,  as  if  to  ftiut  up  the  road  by  which  the  king 
was  approaching  the  church.  When  this  cord  was 
prepared  and  drawn  tight  about  bread -high  by  the 
girls,  the  king  entered  5  advancing  moderately  quick, 
and  fhowing  his  fkill  in  horfemanfhip  as  he  went  along. 

Being  dopped  by  the  tendon  of  the  dring,  the  damfels 
afked,  Who  he  was?  To  this  he  anfwered,  “  I  am  your 
king,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.”  But  they  replied,  “  You 
fhall  not  pafsj  you  are  not  our  king.”  He  then  retired 
fome  paces,  and  again  prefen  ted  himfelf.  The  quedion 
was  again  put,  4<  Who  he  was  ?”  To  wdiich  he  anfwered, 

“  I  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Ifrael.”  But  the  fame 
reply  was  dill  given  by  the  girls.  The  third  time,  on 
being  afked,  “  Who  he  was  ?”  he  anfwered,  “  I  am 
your  king,  the  king  of  Sion  :”  and  drawing  his  fword, 
he  cut  the  cord  afunder.  The  damfels  then  cried  out, 

“  It  is  a  truth,  you  are  our  king  5  truly  you  are  the 
king  of  Sion.”  On  this  they  began  to  fing  Hallelujah, 
and  were  joined  by  the  whole  army  and  the  red  of  the 
king’s  attendants.  Amidd  thefe  acclamations  the  king 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  dair  of  the  church,  dll'- 
mounted,  and  fat  down  upon  a  done  5  which,  in  Mr 
Bruce’s  opinion,  was  plainly  an  altar  of  Anubis  or  the 
Dog-dar.  After  the  king,  came  a  number  of  prieds 
in  proper  order.  The  king  was  fird  anointed,  then 
crowned,  and  accompanied  half  up  the  deps  by  the  fing- 
ing  prieds.  He  dopped  at  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in 
one  of  the  deps,  where  he  was  fumigated  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  cadia  :  after  which  divine  fervice  was  cele¬ 
brated  ;  and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  where  14  days 
were  fpent  in  feading  and  rejoicing. 

Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  now  given  over  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expence.  Our  author  was  informed  by 
Tecla  Haimanout,  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Tigre  from  his  enemies,  Ras  Michael  had  fome 
thoughts  of  having  him  crowned  in  contempt  of  his 
enemies  j  but  by  the  mod  moderate  calculations  that 
could  be  made,  it  would  have  cod  20,000  ounces  of 
gold,  about  8o,oool.  derling;  on  which  all  thoughts 
of  it  were  laid  afide. 

The  Abydinians  compute  time  by  the  folar  year.  Mode  of 
Thirty  days  conditute  their  month,  to  which  they  addc.omPutinE 
five  days  and  a  quarter,  and  thus  they  complete  thetimc* 
year.  The  five  days  are  added  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gud,  and  to  every  fourth  year  they  add  a  fixth  day. 

They  begin  their  year  with  the  29th  or  30th  of  Au- 
gud,  i.  e.  the  kalends  of  September ;  the  29th  of  Au- 
gud  being  the  fird  of  their  month  Mafcaram.  The 
common  epoch  which  the  Abydinians  ufe  is  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  they  reckon  5500  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrid,  rej e&ing  the  odd 
eight  years  of  the  Greeks,  who  make  this  period  5508 
years.  They  have  alfo  many  other  epochs,  fuch  as 
from  the  council  of  Nice  and  Ephefus.  In  their  eccle- 
fiadical  computations  they  make  ufe  of  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  and  epa£t.  The  fird  ufe  of  epa&s  amongd  them 
was  not  earlier,  according  to  Scaliger,  than  the  time  of 
Dioclefian  \  but  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  pofitive  evidence  of  Abydinian  hidory, 
which  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  epadt  was  invented  by 
O  Demetrius 
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Abyffima.  Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  This  Demetrius  was 
■  I2th  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  elected  about 


the 
the 

I  QOthtyea*r""of  Clirift,  or  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and 
confequcntly  long  before  the  time  of  Dioclefian.  lhe 
Abyffinians  have  another  mode  of  computing  time,  that 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  read  the  whole  of  the 
evangeliits,  in  order,  every  year,  in  them  churches  ; 
and  when  they  fpeak  of  an  event,  they  write  or  fay,  it 
happened  in  the  days  of  Matthew  ;  that  is,  in  the  hrtt 
quarter  of  the  year,  wliilft  they  were  reading  the  goipel 
of  St  Matthew  in  their  churches.  They  compute  the 
time  of  the  day  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  The  twi¬ 
light  being  very  ffiort,  is  feleded  for  the  beginning 
of  their  day  ;  this  they  call  Nagge,  which  comprehends 
the  duration  of  twilight.  Me  let  exprefles  the  moment 
when  the  evening  twilight  begins.  Mid-day  is  called 
Kater,  which  fignifies  culmination.  All  the  other  parts 
of  time  they  deferibe,  in  converfation,  by  pointing  at 
the  place  in  the  heavens  where  the  fun  was,  when  the 
event,  which  they  are  deferibing,  happened. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Abyffinians, 
they  are  reprefented  by  Mr  Bruce  as  highly  barbarous 
m,  i  _ r -  in  Klnnd  frnrr 


Their  continual  warfare  inures  them  to  blood  from 
their  infancy  *,  fo  that  even  children  would  not  have 
the  lead  fcruple  at  killing  one  another  or  grown  up 
perfons  if  they  were  able.  Many  (hocking  inftances 
of  hardnefs  of  heart  are  related  by  our  author  in  Tecla 
Haimanout  himfelf,  though  otherwife  an  accompliftied 
prince.  Their  cruelty  difplays  itfelf  abundantly  in  the 
punilhments  infli&ed  upon  criminals,  one  of  which  is 
flaying  alive,  as  lias  been  already  related  of  Woofheka. 
Cutting  in  pieces  with  a  fabre  is  another  \  and  this  is 
performed,  not  by  executioners,  whofe  employment  is 
reckoned  difgraceful  as  in  this  country,  but  by  officers 
and  people  of  quality.  So  little  is  this  thought  of  in¬ 
deed  in  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  Mr 
Bruce  happening  to  pafs  by  an  officer  employed  in  this 
work,  who  had  three  men  to  difpatch,  the  officer  called 
to  him  to  flop  till  he  had  killed  them  all,  as  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  confequence.  Ston¬ 
ing  to  death  is  a  capital  puniffiment  likewife  common 
in°this  country  ;  and  ufually  inflifted  on  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  if  they  happen  to  be  found,  or  upon  other  he¬ 
retics  in  religion. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  people  who  regard  the 
fheAbvf  lives  of  one  another  fo  little,  will  ffiow  much  com- 
finians.  paffion  to  the  brute  creation.  In  this  refpeft,  how- 

Their  hor-  ever,  the  Abyffinians  are  cruel  and  favage  beyond  all 
rid  manner  le  on  tp,e  £ace  0f  the  earth.  There  are  many 
of  feeding.  [nftances  0f  peopie  eating  raw  fiffi  or  flefli,  and  we  call 
them  barbarous  that  do  fo  $  but  what  name  ffiall  we 
give  to  thofe  who  cut  off  pieces  of  fleffi  from  animals 
while  (till  living,  and  eat  it  not  only  raw  but  ftill  qui¬ 
vering  with  life  !  Mr  Bruce  labours  much  to  prove, 
that  the  way  of  eating  not  raw,  but  living  fleffi,  was 
cuftomary  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  :  but  what¬ 
ever  be  in  this,  he  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  it 
direftly  ;  and  it  is  on  his  fingle  teftiraony  that  the  fad 
is  eflabliffied.  The  Jefuits  mention  in  their  books, 
that  the  Abyffinians  eat  raw  fleffi,  but  not  a  word  of 
eating  it  in  this  manner  ;  and  indeed  there  are  fome 
circumftances  which  he  himfelf  relates  feemingly  very 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  known  and  indubitable 
fa£ls.  He  informs  us,  for  inftance,  that  when  at  no 
great  diftance  from  Axum,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  he  fell 
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in  with  three  foldiers  “  driving  a  cow.  They  halted  Abrffima, 
at  a  brook,  threw  down  the  beaft,  and  one  of  them  Abyflimaa. 
cut  a  pretty  large  collop  of  fleffi  from  its  buttock ;  af-  v 
ter  which  they  drove  the  cow  gently  on  as  before.” 

In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  flefli  was. taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock ;  that  the  ikin  was 
flapped  over  the  wound,  fattened  with  a  fkewer,  and 
a  cataplafm  of  clay  put  over  all.  Now  it  is  known  to 
anatomifts,  that  no  piece  of  fleffi  can  be  cut  off  with¬ 
out  deflroying  a  mufcle  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  of  the 
buttocks  are  fubfervient  to  the  motion  of  the  legs.  The 
Abyffinians  therefore  mutt  have  been  expert  anatomifts 
to  know  how  to  cut  off  fuch  mufcles  as  would  allow 
the  creature  ftill  to  go  on  ;  and  if  their  repaft  had  been 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  it  is  plainly  impoflible  that 
the  cow  could  at  any  rate  have  fiirred  a  ftep.  In  his 
defeription  of  their  feafts  there  is  more  confiftency  ; 
for  there  the  animal  is  tied  fo  that  it  cannot  move  :  af¬ 
ter  ftripping  off  the  fkin,  the  fleffi  of  the  buttocks  is 
cut  off  in  folid  fquare  pieces,  without  bones  or  much 
effufion  of  blood  5  and  the  prodigious  noife  the  animal 
makes  is  a  fignal  for  the  company  to  fit  down  to  table. 

^  r* .  1  _ _ _  nr  rx  Inner 


Every  man  fits  between  two  women,  having  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand.  With  this  he  cuts  the  fleffi,  while 
the  motion  of  its  fibres  is  yet  vifible,  into  pieces  like 
dice.  Thefe  are  laid  upon  pieces  of  bread  made  of  the 
grain  called  teff,  already  mentioned,  after  being  ftrong- 
ly  powdered  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  foffil  fait. 
They  are  then  rolled  up  like  as  many  cartridges  ;  the 
men  open  their  mouths,  ftooping  and  gaping  like  idiots, 
while  the  women  cram  them  fo  full  of  thefe  cartridges, 
that  they  feem  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  chok¬ 
ed  •,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  their  mouths 
can  hold,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  chewing, 
they  are  held  in  eflimation  by  the  company.  All  this 
time  the  animal  bleeds  but  little  :  but  when  the  large 
arteries  are  cut  and  it  expires,  the  fleffi  becomes 
tough  ;  and  the  wretches  who  have  the  reft  to  eat, 
o-naw  it  from  the  bones  like  dogs  ! 

ABYSSINIAN,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hijlory,  is  the 
name  of  a  fed  in  the  Chriftian  church,  eflabliffied  in 
the  empire  of  Abyffinia.  The  Abyffinians  are  a  branch 
of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites  ;  with  whom  they  agree  in 
admitting  but  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  rejecting 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
Eutychians  or  Monophyfites,  and  ftand.  oppofed  to  the 
Melchites.  They  are  only  diftinguiffied  from  the 
Copts,  and  other  feds  of  Jacobites,  by  fome  peculiar 
national  ufages.  The  Abyffinian  fed  or  church  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bifliop  or  metropolitan  ftyled  Abuna ,  fent 
them  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  refiding 
at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only  perfon  that  ordains  priefts. 
The  next  dignity  is  that  of  Komos,  or  Hegumenos, 
who  is  a  kind  of  arch-preffiyter.  They  have  canons 
alfo,  and  monks :  the  former  of  whom  marry  ;  the 
latter,  at  their  admiffion,  vow  celibacy, .  but  with  a 
refervation  :  thefe,  it  is  faid,  make  a  promife  aloud,  be¬ 
fore  their  fuperior,  to  keep  chaftity  ;  but  add.  in  a  low 
voice,  as  you  keep  it.  The  emperor  has  a  kind  of  fu- 
premacy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  He  alone  takes 
cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  except  fome 
fmaller  ones  referved  to  the  judges }  and  confers  all 
benefices,  except  that  of  Abuna. 

There  are  two  claffes  of  monks  among  the  Abyflinians  ^ 
thofe  of  Debra  Libanos,  and  thofe  of  St  Euftathius. 

The 
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Abyffinian.  The  latter  are  grofaly  ignorant.  Their  head  is  the  fupe- 
■■■■■  *  rJor  of  the  convent  of  Mahebar  Selaffe,  in  the  north-weft 
part  of  Abyflinia,  near  Kuara  and  the  Shangalla,  to¬ 
wards  Sennaar  and  the  river  Dender.  The  chief  of  the 
former  is  the  Itchegue,  who  is  ordained  in  the  following 
manner.  Two  chief  priefts  hold  a  white  cloth  or  veil, 
over  his  head,  a  third  repeats  a  prayer, _  and  then  they 
all  lay  their  hands  on  his  head,  and  join  together  in 
finging  pfalms.  In  turbulent  times  this  Itchegue  has 
more  extenfive  influence  than  even  the  Abuna. — The 
monks  do  not  live  in  convents,  but  in  feparate  homes 
round  their  church ;  and  each  cultivates  for  himfelf  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  afligned  them  as  their 
property. — The  churches  are  built  on  eminences,  in 
the  vicinity  of  running  water,  for  the  advantage  of 
purifications  and  ablutions,  according  to  the  Levitical 
law,  and  are  furrounded  with  rows  of  Virginia  cedar. 
They  are  circular  buildings  with  conical  fummits  and 
thatched  roofs,  and  encompafled  on  the  outfide  with 
pillars  of  cedar,  to  which  the  roof  projefting  eight 
feet  beyond  the  wall  is  fixed,  and  forms  an  agreeable 
walk  in  the  hot  or  rainy  feafon.  The  internal  parti¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  church,  is  that  preferibed 
by  the  Mofaic  law  •,  and  many  of  the  ceremonies  and 
obfervances  in  their  mode  of  worfhip,  are  obvioufly 
derived  from  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Jewifh  re- 
ligion. 

The  Abyflinians  have  at  different  times  expreiled  an 
inclination  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ,  but 
rather  out  of  intereft  of  date  than  any  other  motive. 
The  emperor  David,  or  the  queen  regent  on  his  be¬ 
half,  wrote  a  letter  on  this  head  to  Pope  Clement  VII. 
full ?  of  fubmiffion,  and  demanding  a  patriarch  from 
Rome  to  be  inftrufted  by  :  which,  being  complied 
with,  he  publicly  abjured  the  dodtrine  of  Eutychius 
and  Diofcorus  in  1626,  and  allowed  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope.  Under  the  emperor  Sultan  Seghed  all  was 
undone  again  5  the  Romifh  miflionaries  fettled,  there, 
had  their  churches  taken  from  them,  and  their  new 
converts  banifhed  or  put  to  death.  The  congregation 
de  propaganda  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  revive 
the  million,  but  to  little  purpofe. — The  do&rines  and 
ritual  of  this  fe&ary  form  a  ftrange  compound  of  Ju- 
daifm,  Chrifiianity,  and  fuperftition.  They  praftife 
circumcifion  }  and  are  faid  to  fcxtetid  the  practice  to 
the  females  as  well  as  males :  They  obferve  both  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths  :  they  eat  no  meats 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes  :  women  are  obliged  to 
the  legal  purifications  j  and  brothers  marry  their  bro¬ 
thers  wives,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  they  celebrate, 
the  epiphany  with  peculiar  feftivity,  in  memory  of 
Chrift’s  baptifm  *,  when  they  plunge  and  fport  in  ponds 
and  rivers  ,  which  has  occasioned  fome  to  affirm  that 
they  were  baptized  anew  every  year.  Among  the 
faints  days  is  one  confecrated  to  Pilate  and  his  wife  ; 
becaufe  Pilate  wafhed  his  hands  before  he  pronounced 
Sentence  on  Chrift,  and  his  wife  defired  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon.  They 
have  four  lents  :  the  great  one  commences  ten  days 
earlier  than  ours,  and  is  obferved  with  much  feverity, 
many  abftaining  therein  even  from  filh,  becaufe  St 
Paul  fays  there  is  one  kind  of  flefh  of  men,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  fifties.  They  allow  of  divorce,  which  is  eafily 
granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil  judge  ;  nor  do 
their  civil  laws  prohibit  polygamy  itfelf.  They  have 
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at  leafl  as  many  miracles  and  legends  of  faints  as  tlie  Abj-ffinun 
Romifti  church  ;  which  proved  no  fmall  embarraflrnent  Ac‘'cia. 

to  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  to  whom  they  produced  io  , - ( - 

many  miracles,  wrought  by  their  faints,  in  proof  of 
their  religion,  and  thofe  fo  well  circumftantiated  and 
attefted,  that  the  Jefuits  were  obliged  to  deny  miracles 
to  be  any  evidence  of  a  true  religion  ;  and  in  proof 
hereof,  to  allege  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  Abyf- 
finians  which  Proteftants  in  Europe  allege  againft  1  a- 
pifts.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  and  invoke  faints  and 
angels  ;  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  virgin,  that 
they  charged  the  Jefuits  with  not  rendering  her.  ho- 
nour  enough.  They  venerate  images  in  painting  \ 
but  abhor  all  thofe  in  relievo,  except  the  crofs.  They 
hold  that  the  foul  of  man  is  not  created  ;  becaufe,  fay 
they,  God  finifhed  all  his  works  on  the  fixth  day. 

They  admit  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  canons  of 
the  apoftles,  as  well  as  the  apoftolical  conftitutions,  for 
genuine.  Their  liturgy  is  given  by  Alvarez,  and  in 
Englifh  by  Pagit ;  and  their  calendar  by  Ludolph. 

ACA,  Ace,  or  Acon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  afterwards 
called  Ptolemais  ;  now  Acre .  See  Acre: 

AC  ACALOTL,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a  bird  called 
by  fome  corvus  aquaticus ,  or  the  water  raven  :  proper¬ 
ly,  the  pelicanus  carbo,  or  corvorant.  See  ORNITHO¬ 
LOGY  Index . 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
tree,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  mimofa,  according  to 
Linnaeus  5  though  other  botanifts  make  it  a  diftimft  ge¬ 
nus.  See  Mimosa,  Botany  Index . 

The  flowers  of  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia  are  ufed  by 
the  Chinefe  in  making  that  yellow  which  we  fee  bears 
waftiing  in  their  filks  and  fluffs,  and  appears  with  fo 
much  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  this  : 

They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open  5 
thefe  they  put  in  a  clean  earthen  veftel  over  a  gentle 
heat,  and  ftir  them  continually  about  as  they  do  the 
tea  leaves,  till  they  become  dryifli  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  j  then  to  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  they  add 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little 
more,  till  there  is  juft  enough  to  hold  the  flowers  in¬ 
corporated  together }  they  boil  this  for  fome  time,  and 
the  juice  of  the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  yellow ,  they  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk.  To 
the  liquor  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum, 
and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyfter  fhells  reduced  to  a  fir*'} 
powder.  All  is  then  well  mixed  together  5  and  this  is 
the  fine  lafting  yellow  they  have  fo  long  ufed. 

The  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dying  three  different  forts  of  yellow. 

They  roaft  the  flowers,  as  before  obferved  j  and  then 
mix  the  feeds  with  them,  which  muft  be  gathered 
for  this  purpofe  when  full  ripe  :  by  different  admixture 
of  thefe,  they  give  the  different  fhade3  of  colour,  only 
for  the  deepeft  of  all  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  Bra¬ 
zil  wood. 

Mr  Geoffroy  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  \  which  being  bruifed  by.  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  ftomach  by  their  great 
fournefs  and  aftringency,  caufe  a  condenfation  of.  the 
juices,  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over  with  a 
ftony  matter,  which  we  call  Bezoar. 

O  2  Fa/fe 
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Acacia  Falfe  ACACIA .  See  RoBINIA,  BOTANY  Index. 

11.  Three-thorned  ACACIA ,  or  Honey-locujl.  See  Gle- 

Aca^1US,  .  ditsia,  Botany  Index. 

Acacia,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  the  infpifiated  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  MIMOSA  Nilotica . 

The  juice  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundifh 
xnafTes  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of 
a  reddifti  or  yellowifh  brown  ;  of  a  firm  confidence, 
but  not  very  dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovers  a  rough,  not  difagreeable  tafte,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fweetifh  relifh.  This  infpifiated  juice  en¬ 
tirely  diffolves  in  watery  liquors  ;  but  is  fcarce  fenfi- 
bly  a&ed  on  by  reftified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aflringent  medicine.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  give  it  in  (pitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm,  diffolved  in  any  convenient  liquor ;  and  repeat 
this  dofe  occafionally :  they  like  wife  employ  it  in  col- 
lyria  for  (lengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  other  wife  ufed  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca,  and  is  rare¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  (hops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpifiated  juice  of  unripe 
floes  ;  this  is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
fomewhat  (harper  tafte,  than  the  true  fort.  See  the 
next  article. 

German  ACACIA ,  the  juice  of  unripe  floes  infpifiated 
nearly  to  drynefs  over  a  gentle  fire,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  its  burning.  It  is  moderately  aflringent, 
fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  (hops.  It  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  flyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a 
roll  or  bag,  feen  on  medals,  as  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
confuls  and  emperors.  Some  take  it  to  reprefent  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  rolled  up,  wheretvith  they  made  fignals  at  the 
games  ;  others  a  roll  of  petitions  or  memorials  ;  and 
fome,  a  purple  bag  full  of  earth,  to  remind  them  of 
their  mortality. 

ACACIANS,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiflory,  the  name  of 
feveral  fe£ls  of  heretics ;  fome  of  which  maintained, 
that  the  Son  was  only  a  fimilar,  not  the  fame,  fub (lance 
with  the  Father  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
diflin£t  but  a  diflimilar  fubfiancc.  Two  of  thefe  fe6ls 
had  their  denominations  from  Acacius  bifhop  of  Caefa- 
rea,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  changed  his 
opinions,  fo  as,  at  different  times,  to  be  head  of  both. 
Another  was  named  from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Con- 
ffantinople,  who  lived  in  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury. 

ACACIUS,  furnamed  Luscus,  becaufe  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  bifhop  of  Ccefarea  in  Paleftine,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufebius  :  he  had  a  great  (hare  in 
the  banifliment  of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  He  gave  name  to  a  fed,  and  died 
about  the  year  365.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Eufebius, 
which  is  loft,  and  feveral  other  works. 

Acacius,  Saint y  bifhop  of  Amida  in  Mefopotamia, 
in  420,  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety  and  charity.  He 
fold  the  plate  belonging  to  his  church,  to  redeem  feven 
thoufand  Perfian  (laves  who  were  perifhing  with  hunger. 
He  gave  each  of  them  fome  money  and  fent  them  home. 
Veranius  their  king  wras  fo  affeded  with  this  noble  in- 
flance  of  benevolence,  that  he  defired  to  fee  the  bifhop; 


and  this  interview  procured  a  peace  between  that  prince  Acacius 

and  Theodofius  I.  Academics 

There  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the  .  ca  ^emics* 
fame  name  ;  particularly,  a  martyr  under  the  emperor 
Decius :  a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  w  ho  fucceeded  Bafil 
in  458,  and  died  in  459  :  a  biihop  of  Miletum  in  the 
fifth  century  :  a  famous  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian :  and,  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in 
the  fifth  century;  who  was  ambitious  to  draw  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  Rome  by  degrees  to  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Felix  II.  Hein  his  turn  paffed  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  againft  the  pope.  Still,  however,  he  held  his 
patriarchate  till  his  death  in  488. 

ACAD,  or  Achad,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  town 
in  which  Nimrod  reigned,  called  Archad by  the  Seventy  j 
(ituated  in  Babylonia,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Tigris. 

ACADEMICIAN,  or  Academist,  a  member  of 
an  academy.  See  Academy  in  the  modern  fenfe. 

ACADEMICS,  or  Academists,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards  illu- 
ftrated  and  enforced  by  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove 
near  Athens,  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  Academus, 
an  Athenian  hero  ;  from  which  circumftance  this  phi¬ 
lofophy  received  the  name  of  Academical.  Before  the 
days  of  Plato,  philofophy  had  in  a  great  meafure  fal¬ 
len  into  contempt.  The  contradidlory  fyftems  and  hy- 
pothefes  which  had  fucceflively  been  urged  upon  the 
world  were  become  fo.  numerous,  that,  from  a  view 
of  this  inconftancy  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinions, 
many  were  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  comprehenfion.  Abfolute  and  univerfal 
fcepticifm  was  the  natural  confequence  of  this  conclu- 
(ion.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abufe  of  philofophy 
and  of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  academical  philofophy  ;  and,  in  his 
Phsedo,  reafons  in  the  following  manner  :  “  If  we  are 
“  unable  to  difeover  truth  (fays  he),  it  muft  be  owing 
“  to  two  circumftances  :  either  there  is  no  truth  in 
“  the  nature  of  things  ;  or  the  mind,  from  a  defe£l 
“  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  apprehend  it.  Upon  the 
“  latter  fuppofition,  all  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation 
“  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  mankind  admit  of 
“  an  eafy  folution  :  Let  us  therefore  be  modeft,  and 
“  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  weaknefs  of  our  own 
“  minds,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themfelves* 

“  Truth  is  often  difficult  of  accefs  :  in  order  to  come 
“  at  it,  we  muft  proceed  with  caution  and  diffidence, 

“  carefully  examining  every  ftep  ;  and,  after  all  our 
“  labour,  we  will  frequently  find  our  greateft  efforts 
u  difappointed,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  our  ignor- 
“  ance  and  weaknefs.” 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearches,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  rafti  and  hafty  decifions,  were  the  diftingui filing 
cliaraftcriftics  of  the  difciples  of  the  ancient  academy. 

A  philofopher,  poffeffed  of  thefe  principles,  will  be 
(low  in  his  progrefs  ;  but  will  feldom  fall  into  errors, 
or  have  occafion  to  alter  his  opinion  after  it  is  once 
formed.  Vanity  and  precipitance  are  the  great  fources 
of  fcepticifm:  hurried  on  by  thefe,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  cool  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by 
the  academy,  feveral  of  our  modern  philofophers  have 
plunged  themfelvcs  into  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  kind 
of  fcepticifm.  They  pretend  to  diferedit  fubje£ts  that 

are 
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Academics,  are  plain,  fimple,  and  eafily  comprehended  ;  but  give 

Academy,  peremptory  and  decifivc  judgements  upon  things  that 

v— -v - 1  evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  Ot  thele, 

Berkeley  and  Hume  are  the  moll  considerable.  Berkc- 
ley  denied  the  exiftence  of  every  thing,  excepting  his 
own  ideas.  Mr  Hume  has  gone  a  ftep  further  and 
queftioned  even  the  exiftence  ef  ideas  *  but  at  the  fame 
time  has  not  hefttated  to  give  determined  opinions  with 
regard  to  eternity,  providence,  and  a  future  itate,  mi¬ 
raculous  interpolations  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubjeds  far 
above  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  In  his  effay  on  the 
academical  or  fceptical  philofophy,  he  has  confounded 
two  very  oppofite  fpecies  of  philofophy.  After  the 
days  of  Plato,  indeed,  the  principles  of  the  firft  aca¬ 
demy  were  grofsly  corrupted  by  Arcefilas,  Carneades, 
&c.  This  might  lead  Mr  Hume  into  the  notion  that 
the  academical  and  fceptical  philofophy  were  fynony- 
mous  terms.  But  no  principles  can  be  of  a  more  op- 
pofite  nature  than  thofe  which  were  inculcated  by 
the  old  academy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  fcep¬ 
tical  notions  which  were  propagated  by  Arcehlas, 
Carneades,  and  the  other  difciples  of  the  fucceedmg 
academies. 

ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  a  garden,  villa,  or  grove, 
fituated  within  a  mile  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his 
followers  held  their  philofophical  conferences.  It  took 
its  name  from  one  Academus,  or  Ecademus,  who  was 
the  original  owner  of  it,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  gymna- 
fium.  He  lived  in  the  time  ef  Thefeus  5  and,  after  his 
death,  it  retained  his  name,  and  was  confecrated  to  his 
memory.  Cimon  embellifhed  it  with  fountains,  trees, 
and  walks  ;  but  Sylla,  during  the  fiege  of  Athens,  em¬ 
ployed  thefe  very  trees  in  making  battering  engines 
aeainft  the  city.  Cicero  too  had  his  villa,  or  place  of 
retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he  alfo  named  an  aca¬ 
demy,  where  he  compofed  his  Academical  Quejlions,  and' 
his  book  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy,  among  the  moderns,  is  mod  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  a  society  of  learned  men,  eftablilhed  for 
the  improvement  of  any  art  or  fcience,  and  generally 
under  the  protcaion  of  a  prince.  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts 
in  his  dominions,  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria, 
and  provided  it  with  a  colleaion  of  books,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Theodofius  the  younger  eftablilhed  an  academy  at 
Conftantinople,  and.  appointed  profeffors  of  every  fci¬ 
ence,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  rival  inilitution  to 
that  at  Rome;  which,  with  the  other  literary  femina- 
ries,  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Goths  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 

turies.  ,  , 

The  firft  academy  we  read  of  was  eftabhined  by 
Charlemagne,  at  the  inftigation  of  AlcuiN.  It  was 
compofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  _  emperor 
himfelf  being  a  member.  In  their  academical  con¬ 
ferences,  every  "perfon  was  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  had  read  :  and  each  even  aflumed 
the  name  of  fome  ancient  author  who  pleafed  him  moftr, 
or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from 
whofe  letters  we  learn  thofe  particulars,  took  that  of 
Elaccus,  the  furname  of  Horace  :  a  young  lord,  named 
Augilbert  took  that  of  Homer:  Adelard,  bifttop  of 
Corbie,  was  called  Auguftine  :  Riculfe,  bilhop  of 
Mentz,  was  Dametas )  and  the  king  hunfelf,  David. 
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This  (hows  the  miftake  of  fome  modern  writers,  who  Academy^ 
relate,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  v 
learned  men  of  thofe  times,  who  were  great  admirers  of 
Roman  names,  that  Alcuin  took  the  name  of  Flaccu* 

Albinus.  #  . 

Moil  nations  have  now  their  academies ;  but  Italy 
has  the  gre&teft  number.  Many  fiouriftiing  academies 
exifted  in  France  before  the  revolution.  Moft  of  them 
were  eftablilhed  by  Louis  XIV.  We  have  but  few  in 
Britain  •,  and  thofe  of  chiefeft  note  go  by  a  different 

name,  viz.  Society.  .  . 

In  living  an  account  of  the  principal  academies,  it 
Teems  moft  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
fubjefts. 

I.  Medical  Academies,  as  that  of  the  Naturre  Cu- 
riofi  in  Germany  ;  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  1645  "> 
another  at  Venice  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a  hall 
near  the  grand  hofpital  ;  another  at  Geneva  in  1715, 
in  the  houfe  of  M.  le  Clerc.  The  colleges  of  phyfici- 
ans  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  alfo,  by  fome,  ranked 
in  the  number  of  academies . 

The  Academy  of  Natures  Curiofi ,  called  alfo  the 
Leopoldine  Academy ,  was  founded  in  1652  by  Jo. 

Laur.  Baufchius,  a  phyfician ;  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
Englilh,  publi Hied  an  invitation  to  all  pnyficians.  to 
communicate  their  extraordinary  cafes  \  and,  meeting 
with  fuccefs,  was  elected  prefident.  Their  works  were 
at  firft  publifhed  feparately  ;  but  in  1670  a  new  fcheme 
was  laid  for  publifliing  a  volume  of  obfervations  every* 
year.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1684,  under  the 
title  of  JLphemendes ,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
with  fome  interruptions  and  variations  of  the  title,  &c. 

In  1687,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  the  fociety  under 
his  protedion,  granting  the  members  feveral  privileges, 
particularly  that  their  prefidents  fhoukl  be  counts  pa¬ 
latine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  This  academy  has* 
no  fixed  refidencc,  or  regular  affemblies  :  inftead  of 
thefe,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  eftabliih- 
ed  at  Breflau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  letters,  obfervations,  &c.  from  correfpondents 
or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  confifts  of  a 
prefident,  two  adjunds  or  fccretaries,  and  colleagues  or 
members  without  reftridion.  The  colleagues,  at  their 
admiffion,  oblige  themfelves  to  two  things  j  firft,  to 
chufe  fome  fubjed  out  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mine¬ 
ral  kingdom,  for  difeuffion,  provided  it  had  not  been 
treated  of  by  any  colleague  before ;  the  fecond,  to  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  furniffi  materials  for  the  Annual 
Ephemerides.  Each  member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the 
academy  5  viz.  a  gold  ring  5  whereon,  inftead  of  a 
ftone,  is  a  book  open,  and,  on  the  face  thereof,  an 
eye  }’on  the  other  fide,  the  motto  of  the  academy,  Nun- 

quam  otiofus .  #  . 

II.  CHIRURGJCAL  Academies ;  as  that  mftituted  lome* 
years  ago,  by  public  authority,  at  Paris  :  the  members 
of  which  were  not  only  to  publifh  their  own  and  cor¬ 
refpondents  obfervations  and  improvements  ;  but  to  give 
an  account  of  all  that  is  publiffied  on  furgery,  and  to 
compofe  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  art,  by  their  extrads 
from  all  the  authors  ancient  and  modern  who  have 
wrote  on  it.  A  queftion  in  furgery  was  annually  pro- 
pofed  by  the  academy,  and  a  gold  medal  of  200  livres 
value  was  given  to  the  fuccefsful  competitor. 

Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna ,  was  inftituted  fome 
years  ago  by  the  prefent  emperor,  under  the  diredion 
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•Academies,  of  the  celebrated  Brambilla.  In  this  there  Were  at 
firft  only  two  profeffors  j  and  to  their  charge  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  130  young  men  was  committed,  30  of 
whom  had  formerly  been  furgeons  in  the  army..  But 
of  late  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  has 
been  confiderably  increafed.  Gabrieli  has  been  ,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  pathology  and  practice  •,  Boecking, 
anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  phyfics  y  Streit,  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  furgery  ;  Hunczowfky,  furgical  opera¬ 
tions,  midwifery,  and  the  chirurgia  forenfis;  and  Plenk, 
chemiftry  and  botany.  To  thefe  alfo  has  been  added, 
Beindel  as  profe&or  and  extraordinary  profeffor  of  fur¬ 
gery  and  anatomy.  Befides  this,  the  emperor,  with 
his  ufual  liberality,  has  provided  a  large  and  fplendid 
edifice  in  Vienna,  which  affords  habitation  both  for  the 
teachers,  the  ftudents,  pregnant  women,  patients  for 
clinical  lectures,  and  fervants.  He  has  alfo  purchafe.d 
for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a  medical  library,  which  is 
open  every  day  j  a  complete  fet  of  chirurgical  inftru- 
ments  \  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
fophy  y  a  collection  of  natural  hiflory  y  a  number  ,  of 
anatomical  and  pathological  preparations  }  a  collection 
of  preparations  in  wax  brought  from  Florence y  and  a 
variety  of  other  ufeful  articles.  Adjoining  to  the  build¬ 
ing  alfo  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden. 

Among  other  parts  of  this  inflitution,  three  prize 
medals,  each  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  are  to  be  an¬ 
nually  bellowed  on  thofe  ftudents  who  return  the  befl 
anfwer  to  queftions  propofed  the  year  before.  Thefe 
prizes  are  not  entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but  are 
in  part  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Brendellius,  the  proto- 
chirurgus  at  Vienna. 

III.  ECCLESIASTICAL  Academies  ;  as  that  at  Bologna 
in  Italy,  inftituted  in  1687,  employed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  doClrine,  difcipline,  and  hiflory,  of  each  age 
of  the  church. 

IV.  COSMOGRAPHICAL  Academies  ;  as  that  at  Venice, 
called  the  Argonauts.  This  was  inftituted  at  the  fe¬ 
licitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Its  defign  was  to  publifh 
exaCl  maps,  both  celeftial  and  terreftrial,  as  well  par¬ 
ticular  as  general,  together  with  geographical,  hiftori- 
cal,  and  agronomical  defcriptions.  Each  member,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  a  publication,  was 
to  fubfcribe  a  proportional  fum,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  one  or  more  copies  of  each  piece  publifhed. 
For  this  end  three  focieties  are  fettled  \  one  under  F. 
Moro,  provincial  of  the  Minorites  in  Hungary  \  an¬ 
other  under  the  Abbot  Laurence  au  Ruy  Payenne  au 
Marais  j  the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani,  Jefuit  profef- 
for  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college.  The  device 
of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the  mot¬ 
to  Plus  ultra  ;  and  at  its  expence  all  the  globes,  maps, 
and  geographical  writings,  of  F.  Coronelli  have  been 
publifhed. 

V.  Academies  of  SCIENCES ■ — Thefe  comprehend  fuch 
as  are  erected  for  improving  natural  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  Philofoyhical 
and  Phy  ft  cal  academies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  inftituted  at  Naples,  about  the 
year  1560,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptifta  Porta.  It  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Academy  Secretovum  Naturce ;  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  Academy  of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome  by 
Prince  Frederic  Cefi,  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 
Several  of  the  members  of  this  academy  rendered  it  fa- 
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mous  by  their  difcoveries  $  among  thefe  was  the  cele-  Academies- 
brated  Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  inflitut-  v-^-p^r~ 
ed  about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  faiences  5  but  none  of  them  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Lyncei . 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Torricelli,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  del  Cemento  made  its  appearance,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dicis.  Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members:  and  the  Ru¬ 
dies  ptirfued  by  the  reft  may  be  collected  from  thofe  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  publifhed  in  1667,  by  their  fecretary 
Count  Laurence  Magulotti,  under  the  title  of  Saggi  di 
Naturali  Efperien%e  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  prefented  to 
the  Royal  Society,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr  Wal¬ 
ler,  and  publifhed  at  London  in  410. 

The  Academy  degP  Inquieti,  afterwards  incorporated 
into  that  of  Della  Tracia  in  the  fame  city,  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent 
difcourfes  on  phyfical  and  mathematical  fubjeCts,  by 
Geminiano  Montenari,  one  \)f  the  chief  members,  were 
publifhed  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  Penfieri  Fi/ico- 
Matematici. 

The  Academy  of  Roffano ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  originally  an  academy  of  belles  lettres,  founded 
in  I  ^40,  and  transformed  into  an  academy  of  fciences 
in  1695,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimma  •,  who  being  made  prefident,  under 
the  title  of  Promoter  General  thereof,  gave  them  a 
new  fet  of  regulations.  He  divided  the  academifts 
into  the  following  claffes  :  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians, 

Poets,  Hiflorians,  Philofophers,  Phyficians,  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with  a  clafs  apart  for 
cardinals  and  perfons  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a 
member,  a  man  muft  have  fome  degrees  in  the  faculty. 

The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Aca - 
demifls  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  without  a 
written  permiflion  from  their  prefident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cenfors 
of  the  academy  and  the  permiflion  is  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  the  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt  the 
work,  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againft  all  criticifms 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  prefident 
or  promoter  himfelf  is  fubjeCt  5  and  no  academift  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  publifh  any  thing  againft  the  writings  of  an¬ 
other  without  leave  from  the  fociety. 

Several  other  academies  of  Sciences  have  been  found¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  but,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by 
princes,  did  not  continue  long.  The  lofs  of  them, 
however,  was  abundantly  repaired  by  the  inflitution  of 
others  ftill  fubfifting:  fuch  as,  the  Academy  ofFilarmo- 
nici  at  Verona  ;  of  Ricovatri  at  Padua,  where  a  learned 
difcourfe  on  the  origin  of  fprings  was  delivered  by  Sig. 
Vallifnieri,  firft  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed.  To  the 
Academy^  of  the  Mutt  de  Reggioy  at  Modena,  the  fame 
Sig.  Vallifnieri  prefented  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the 
fcale  of  created  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  hiflory  of 
the  generation  of  man  and  animals,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1721. 

F.  Merfenne  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a 
philofophical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  natu- 
ralifts  and  mathematicians  occafionally  held  at  his 
lodgings  }  at  which  Gafiendi,  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes, 
Roberval,  Pafcal,  Blondel,  and  others  aflifted.  F.  Mer¬ 
fenne 
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Academies.  fennfc  propofed  to  each  certain  problems  to  examine,  or 
"V *""J  certain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  affem- 
blies  were  fucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by 
Mr  Montmort,  and  Mr  Thevenot  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller.  The  French  example  animated  feveral  Eng- 
liftimen  of  diftinftion  and  learning  to  ere£l  a  kind  of 
philosophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminiftration  ;  which,  after  the 
Reftoration,  was  ere&ed  into  a  Royal  Society.  See 
Society.  The  Englifti  example,  in  its  turn,  anima¬ 
ted  the  French.  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  affifted  by  the 
counfels  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  an  academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  with  a  Sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge 
of  experiments,  and  falaries  to  the  members. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  After  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  being  defirous  of  eftabliftiing 
the  arts,  Sciences,  and  literature,  upon  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  dire6led  M.  Colbert  to  form  a  Society  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  different  branch¬ 
es,  who  fhould  meet  together  under  the  king’s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  communicate  their  refpeftive  difcoveries. 
Accordingly  M.  Colbert,  having  conferred  with  thofe 
who  were  at  that  time  moil  celebrated  for  their  learn- 
ing,  refolved  to  form  a  Society  of  Such  perfons  as  "were 
converfant  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  to 
join  to  them  other  perfons  {killed  in  hiftory  and  other 
branches  of  erudition,  along  with  thofe  who  were  en¬ 
tirely  engaged  in  "what  are  called  the  Relies  Lettres , 
grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  geometricians 
and  natural  philofophers  were  ordered  to  meet  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,  where  the  books  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  were  contained  ;  the  learned  in  hiftory  to 
affemble  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  in  the  hall  where 
the  books  of  hiftory  were  contained  ;  and  the  clafs  of 
belles  lettres  to  affemble  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays. 
All  the  different  claffes  were  likewife  ordered  to  meet 
together  upon  the  firft  Thurfday  of  every  month  j  and, 
by  their  refpe&ive  Secretaries,  make  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  month. 

In  a  ftiort  time,  however,  the  claffes  of  hiftory, 
belles  lettres,  &c.  were  united  to  the  Trench  Acade¬ 
my,  which  was  originally  inftituted  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  refining  the  French  language  :  fo  that  the 
Royal  Academy  contained  only  two  claffes,  viz.  that 
of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  1696,  the  king,  by  proclamation  dated  the 
26th  of  January,  gave  this  academy  a  new  form,  and 
put  it  upon  a  more  refpe£lable  footing.  It  was  now 
to  be  compofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  hono¬ 
rary,  penfionary,  affociates ,  and  eleves .  Thefe  laft  were 
a  kind  of  pupils,  or  Scholars,  one  of  whom  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  each  of  the  penfionaries.  The  firft  clafs  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  perfons,  and  each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The 
honorary  academifts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  France  m7 
the  penfionaries  all  to  refide  at  Paris  :  eight  of  the  af- 
fociates  allowed  to  be  foreigners  5  and  the  eleves  all  to 
live  at  Paris.  The  officers  to  be,  a  prefident  named 
by  the  king,  out  of  the  cl^fs  of  honorary  academifts  ; 
and  a  Secretary  and  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Of  the 
penfionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftrono- 
mers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomifts,  three  che- 
mifts,  three  botanifts,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  Se¬ 
cretary  and  treafurer.  Of  the  twelve  affociates,  two 
to  apply  themfelves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and 
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two  to  chemiftry.  The  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  ^ademies. 
the  fame  kind  of  Science  with  the  penfionaries  they  v 
were  attached  to  and  not  to  Speak,  except  when  call¬ 
ed  by  the  prefident.  No  regular  or  religious  to  be 
admitted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academifts  5 
nor  any  perfon  to  be  admitted  either  for  affociate  or 
penfionary,  unlefs  known  by  Some  confiderable  printed 
work,  Some  machine,  or  other  difeovery.  The  affem- 
blies  were  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs 
either  of  them  happened  to  be  a  holiday,  and  then  the 
affembly  was  held  on  the  preceding  day.  To  ^encou¬ 
rage  the  members  to  purfue  their  labours,  the  king  en¬ 
gaged  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but  c\en 
to  give  extraordinary  gratifications  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  refpe&ive  performances  \  furnhhing  with¬ 
al  the  expence  of  the  experiments  and  other  inquiries 
neceffary  to  be  made.  If  any  member  gave  in  a  bill 
of  charges  of  experiments  he  had  made,  or  defired  the 
printing  of  any  book,  and  brought  in  the  charges  of 
graving,  the  money  was  immediately  paid  by  the  king, 
upon  tne  prefident’s  allowing  and  Signing  the  bill.  So 
if  an  anatomift  required  live  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for 
making  experiments  about  the  heart,  &c.  as  many  as 
he  pleafed  were  brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge. 

Their  motto  was  Invemt  et  perfecit. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent, 
made  an  alteration  in  their  eonftitution  \  augmenting 
the  number  of  honoraries,  and  of  afiociates  capable  of 
being  foreigners,  to  1 2  •,  admitting  regulars  among 
fuch  affociates  $  and  fupprefiing  the  clafs  of  eleves,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  Some  inconveniences, 
particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  academifts,  and  being  produftive  of  fonie 
mifunderftandings  and  animofities  among  the  members. 

At  the  fame  time  he  created  other  two  claffes  ,  one 
confifting  of  12  adjun&s,  who,  as  well  as  the  affociates, 
were  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative 
to  Science  ;  and  the  other  fix  free  affociates,  who  were 
not  attached  to  any  particular  Science,  nor  obliged  to 
purfue  any  particular  work. 

Since  its  re-eftabliftiment  in  1 699?  this  academy  has 
been  very  exa£l  in  publifhing,  every  year,  a  volume 
containing  either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or 
fuch  memoirs  as  have  been  compofed  and^read  to  the 
academy  during  the  courfe  of  that  year,  io  each  vo¬ 
lume  is  prefixed  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  or  an  ex- 
trad!  of  the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  has 
been  read  or  Said  in  the  academy  }  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory,  are  the  eulogiums  upon  fuch  academifts  as  have 
died  that  year.  M.  Rouille  de  Meflay,  counfellor  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  one  of 
2500,  and  the  other  of  2000  livres,  which  were  alter¬ 
nately  diftributed  by  the  parliament  every  year  :  the 
fubjedl  for  the  firft  muft  relate  to  phyfical  aftronomy, 
and  thofe  for  the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

Notwith {landing  the  advantages  which  the  members 
of  this  academy  enjoyed  over  others,  in  having  their 
expences  defrayed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  time 
and  attendance,  they  had  fallen  under  Some  imputa¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  plagiarifm,  or  borrowing 
their  neighbours  inventions  •,  but  with  what  juftice  we 
do  not  fay.  This  accademy  was  fupprefied  and  abolifti- 
ed  by  the  convention  in  1793  *,  and  other  inftitutions 
have  been  eftabliffied.  See  Institute. 

The  French  had  alfo  confiderable  academies  in  moft 

of 
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Academies,  of  their  great  cities :  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  royal  aca- 
"  V“  demy  of  fciences  on  the  like  footing  as  that  of  Paris, 
being  as  it  were  a  counterpart  thereof  ;  at  Thouloufe, 
an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  Lanternifts  ; 
others  at  Nifmes,  Arles,  Lyons,  Dijon,  Bourdeaux, 
&.c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ,  was  founded 
in  1700,  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England*,  excepting  that,  befides  natural 
knowledge,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  belles  lettres. 
In  1710,  it  was  ordained  that  the  prefident  (hall  be  one 
of  the  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four  claffes  *,  the  firft 
for  profecuting  phy lies,  medicine,  and  chemiftry ;  the 
lecond  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics  ; 
the  third  for  the  German  language  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  country  ;  the  fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  may  concern  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
-among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  ele<5t.  a  dire&or  for 
themfelves,  who  fhall  hold  his  poll  for  life.  Phe  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  of  the  claffes  have  free  admiffion  into  the 
affemblies  of  any  of  the  reft.. 

The  great  promoter  of  this  inftitution  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly  was  made  the 
firft  dire&or.  The  firft  volume  of  their  tranfa&ions 
was  publifhed  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenfia  ;  and  though  they  received  but  few  marks 
•  of  the  royal  favour  for  fome  time,  they  continued  to 
publifh  new  volumes  in  1723,  1727,  1734,  and  1740. 
At  laft,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to 
Berlin  fuch  foreigners  as  were  moft  diftinguifhed  for 
their  merit  and  literature,  and  encouraged  his  fubje&s  to 
profecute  the  ftudy  and  cultivation  of  the  fciences  by 
giving  ample  rewards)  and  thinking  that  the  academy, 
which  till  that  time  had  had  fome  minifter  or  opulent 
nobleman  for  its  prefident,  wrould  find  an  advantage  in 
having  a  man  of  letters  at  its  head,  he  conferred  that 
honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  title  of  its  protestor. 

The  academifts  hold  two  public  affemblies  annually  ; 
one  in  January,  on  the  late  king’s  birth  day  ;  and  the 
other  in  May,  on  the  day  of  his  acceftion  to  the  throne. 
At  the  latter  of  thefe  is  given,  as  a  prize,  a  gold  me¬ 
dal  of  50  ducats  value  :  the  fubjeft  for  this  prize  is  fuc- 
.ceftlvely  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  metaphyfics, 
jand  erudition. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Beterfhurgh  was 
proje£ted  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  great  mo¬ 
narch  having,  during  his  travels,  obferved  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  public  focieties  for  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  literature,  formed  the  defign  of  founding  an 
academy  of  fciences  at  St  Peterfburgh.  By  the  advice 
of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  confulted  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  fociety  was  regulated,  and  feveral  learned 
foreigners  were  invited  to  become  members.  Peter 
himfelf  drew  the  plan,  and  figned  it  on  the  10th  of 
February  17245  but  was  prevented,  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  his  death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  de- 
ceafe,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  completion  :  for  on 
the  21  ft  of  December  1725,  Catharine  I.  eftabliftied 
it  according  to  Peter’s  plan  5  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month  the  fociety  was  firft  affembled.  On  the 
•j ft  of  Auguft  172 6,  Catharine  honoured  the  meeting 
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with  her  prefence,  when  Profeffor  Bulfinger,  a  German  Academies, 
naturalift  of  great  eminence,  pronounced  an  oration  1 

upon  the  advances  made  by  the  loadftone  and  needle 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude. 

The  emprefs  fettled  a  fund  of  498 2l .per  annum  for 
the  fupport  of  the  academy  5  and  fifteen  members,  all 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  talents,  were^  admitted 
and  penfioned,  under  the  title  of  Profeffors  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  The  moft  di¬ 
ftinguifhed  of  thefe  profeffors  were  Nicholas  and  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lilies,  Bulfinger,  and 
Wolf.  . 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  Peter  II.  the  falanes  of 
the  members  were  difeontinued,  and  the  academy  was 
utterly  neglected  by  the  court  5  but  it  was  again  pa- 
tronifed  by  the  emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a  fe- 
minary  for  the  education  of  youth,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  the  profeffors.  Both  inftitutions  flouriftied 
for  fome  time  under  the  dire&ion  of  Baron  Korf;  but 
upon  his  death,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Anne’s  reign, 
an  ignorant  perfon  being  appointed  prefident,  many  of 
the  moft  able  members  quitted  Ruffia.  At  the  accef- 
fion  of  Elizabeth,  new  life  and  vigour  were  again  re- 
ftored  to  the  academy :  the  original  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved  5  fome  of  the  moft  learned  foreigners 
were  again  drawn  to  Peterfburgh  5  and,  what  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Ruffia,  two 
natives,  Lomonofof  and  Rumovfky,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities,  who  had  profecuted  their  ftudies  in  foreign 
unverfities,  were  enrolled  among  its  members.  The 
annual  income  was  increafed  to  10,659b  and  foon  af¬ 
terwards  the  new  inftitution  took  place. 

The  late  emprefs  Catharine  II.  with  her  ufual  zeal 
for  promoting  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  took  this 
ufeful  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  prote&ion. 

She  altered  the  court  of  dire&ors  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  whole  body  *,  corre&ed  many  of  its 
abufes,  and  infufed  a  new  vigour  and  fpirit  into  their 
refearches.  By  her  majefty’s  particular  recommen¬ 
dation  the  moft  ingenious  profeffors  vifited  the  va¬ 
rious  provinces  of  her  vaft  dominions  5  and  as  the  fund 
of  the  academy  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
expence  of  thefe  feveral  expeditions,  the  emprefs  be- 
ftowed  a  largefs  of  2000I.  which  fhe  renewed  as  oc- 
cafion  required. 

The  purpofe  and  intent  of  thefe  travels  will  appear 
from  the  inftru&ions  given  by  the  academy  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  who  were  engaged  in  them.  They  were 
ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the  different 
forts  of  earths  and  waters  ;  upon  the  beft  methods  of 
cultivating  the  barren  and  defert  fpots  5  upon  the  local 
diforders  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  moft 
efficacious  means  of  relieving  them  5  upon  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  flieep  5  on  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  filk  worms  5  on  the  different  places  and  ob¬ 
jects  for  fi filing  and  hunting  5  on  minerals  5  on  the  arts 
and  trades,  and  on  forming  a  Flora  Ruffca ,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  indigenous  plants;  they  were  particularly  in- 
ftru&ed  to  re&ify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns ;  to  make  aftronomical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  obfervations  ;  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers ;  to  take  the  moft  exa&  charts ;  and  to  be  very 
diftin&  and  accurate  in  remarking  and  deferibing  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  people,  their 
dreffes,  languages,  antiquities,  traditions,  hiftory,  reli¬ 
gion  ) 
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Academies- gion-,  and,  in  a  word,  to  gain  every  information  which 
- - - - might  tend  to  illuftrate  the  real  Hate  of  the  whole  hul- 

fian  empire.  .  . 

In  confequence  of  thefe  expeditions,  perhaps  no 
country  can  boaft,  within  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years, 
fuch  a  number  of  excellent  publications  on  its  internal 
Hate,  on  its  natural  productions,  on  its  topography, 
geography,  and  hiftory,  on  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
languages  of  the  different  people,  as  have  lffued  from 
the  prefs  of  this  academy.  . 

The  firft  tran  faft ions  of  this  fociety  were  published 
in  1728,  and  entitled  Commentarii  Academics  Scienti- 
arum  Imperia/is  Petropolltance  ad  arm.  1726,  with  a 
dedication  to  Peter  II.  The  publication  was  conti¬ 
nued  under  this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  its 
tranfaftions  were  called  Novi  Commentaru  Academia:, 
&c.  In  1777  the  academy  again  changed  the  title  in¬ 
to  ABa  Academics  ScientiarUm  Imperia/is  Petropolltance, 
and  likewife  made  fome  alteration  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  plan  of  the  work.  The  papers,  which  had 
been  hitherto  publilhed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are  now 
written  either  in  that  language  or  French  ;  and  a  pre¬ 
face  is  added,  ftyled  Partie  Hiflorique ,  which  contains 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admiffion 
of  new  members,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences. 
Of  the  Commentaries,  14  volumes  were  publifhed  : 
the  firft  of  the  New  Commentaries  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in  1 77^*  Under 
the  new  title  of  A  El  a  Academics,  feveral  volumes  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are  printed  every 
year.  Thefe  tranfaftions  abound  with  ingenious  and 
elaborate  difquifitions  upon  various  parts  of  fcience 
and  natural  hiftory,  and  which  reflett  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  upon  their  authors  ;  and  it  may  not  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  affert,  that  no  fociety  in  Europe  has  more 
diftinguifhed  itfelf  for  the  excellence  of  its  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  ftill  compofed,  as  at  firft,  of  fifteen 
profeffors,  befides  the  prefident  and  dire&or..  Each  of 
thefe  profeffors  has  a  houfe  and  an  annual  ftipend  from 
2001.  to  600L  Befide  the  profeffors,  there  are  four 
adjuncts,  who  are  penfioned,  and  who  are  prefent  at 
the  fittings  of  the  fociety,  and  fucceed  to  the  firft  va¬ 
cancies.  The  direction  of  the  academy  is  at  prefent 
configned  to  the  princefs  Dafhkof. 

The  building  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  ex¬ 
traordinary.  There  is  a  fine  library,  confifting  of  36,000 
curious  books  and  manuferipts.  There  is  an  extenfive 
mufeum,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  &c.  are  diftributed  in  different  apartments  :  it  is 
extremely  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  con- 
fiderably  augmented  with  a  variety  of  fpecimens  col- 
le&ed  by  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Gulden  ft aedt.,  and  other 
learned  profeffors,  during  their  late  expeditions  through 
the  Ruffian  empire.  The  fluffed  animals  and  birds  oc¬ 
cupy  one  apartment.  The  chamber  of  rarities,  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  coins,  &c.  contain  innumerable  articles  of  the 
higheft  curiofity  and  value.  The  fociety  has  this  mo- 
deft  motto,  Paulatim . 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna ,  called  the  Injli- 
tute  of  Bologna,  was  founded  by  Count  Marfigli  in  1712, 
for  the  cultivating  of  phyfics,  mathematics,  medicine,, 
chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory.  Its  hiftory  is  written  by 
Vo L.  I.  Part  I. 
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M.  de  Limiers,  from  memoirs  furniflied  oy  the  founder  Academies. 

himfelf.  v 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm ,  or  Royal  Swe~ 
difh  Academy ,  owes  its  inftitution  to  fix  perfons  of  di¬ 
ftinguifhed  learning,  amongft  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus  :  they  originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June  1739  \ 
formed  a  private  fociety,  in  which  fome  differtations 
were  read  j  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  their 
firft  publication  made  its  appearance.  As  the  meet¬ 
ings  continued  and  the  members  increafed,  the  fociety 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was,  on  the  31ft 
of  March  1741,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Swedifh  Academy.  Not  receiving  any  penfion 
from  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  being  direCted,  like  our  Royal  Society,  by  its 
own  members.  It  has  now  a  large  fund,  which  has 
ehieily  arifen  from  legacies  and  other  donations  \  but 
a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofophy,  and  two  fecre- 
taries,  are  ftill  the  only  perfons  who  receive  any  fala- 
ries.  Each  of  the  members  refident  at  Stockholm  be¬ 
comes  prefident  by  rotation,  and  continues  in  office 
during  three  months.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  mem¬ 
bers,  native  and  foreign :  the  eleCtion  of  the  former  is 
held  in  April,  and  of  the  latter  in  July  :  no  money  is 
paid  at  the  time  of  admiffion.  The  differtations  read 
at  each  meeting  are  colleCtcd  and  publifhed  four  timers 
in  the  year;  they  are  written  in  the  Swedifh  language, 
and  printed  in  oCtavo;  and  the  annual  publications 
make  a  volume.  The  firft  40  volumes,  which  were 
finifhed  in  1779,  are  called  the  Old  TranfaCtions;  for 
in  the  following  year  the  title  was  changed  into  that 
of  New  TranfaCtions.  The  king  is  fometimes  prefent 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  particularly  at  the  annual 
affembly  in  April  for  the  eleCtion  of  members.  Any 
perfon  who  fends  a  treatife  which  is  thought  worthy  of 
being  printed,  receives  the  TranfaCtions  for  that  quarter 
gratis ,  and  a  filver  medal,  which  is  not  efteemed  for 
its  value,  being  worth  only  three  (hillings,  but  for  its 
rarity  and  the  honour  conveyed  by  it.  All  the  papers 
relating  to  agriculture  are  publifhed  feparately  under 
the  title  of  Occonomica  Afla.  Annual  premiums,  in 
money  and  gold  medals,  principally  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  inland  trade,  are  alfo  diftribut¬ 
ed  by  the  academy.  The  fund  for  thefe  prizes  is  fup~ 
plied  from  private  donations. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  owes 
its  inftitution  to  the  zeal  of  fix  literati,  whom.  Chri- 
ftian  VI.  in  1742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  count  of  Holftein  was  the  firft  prefi¬ 
dent  ;  and  the  fix  perfons  who  firft  formed  the  defign, 
were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frederic  Ramus,  Chriftian 
Louis  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey,  Eric  Pontopidan,  and 
Bernard  Moelman.  Thefe  perfons  occafionally  meet¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  extended  their  defigns  ;  affociated 
with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  feveral  branches 
of  fcience  ;  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary  fociety,.  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  fearching  into,  and  explaining 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  The 
count  of  Holftein  warmly  patronized  this  fociety,  and 
recommended  it  fo  ftrongly  to  Chriftian  VI.  that,  in 
1743,  his  Danifh.majefty  took  it  under  his  protection, 
called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endowed  it 
with  a  fund,  and  ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their 
former  purfuits,  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  and  mathe- 
P  matics. 
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Academics,  matlcs.  In  eonfequence  of  the  royal  favour,  the  mem- 

1  ri  ™" 1  bers  engaged  with  frcdi  zeal  in  their  purfuits  ^  and  the 

academy  has  publifned  15  volumes  in  the  Danifli 
language,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin. 

The  American  Academy  of  Sciences ,  was  eftablifhed 
in  1780  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefen tatives 
in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  for.  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  for  determining 
the  ufes  to  which  its  various  natural  prod  unions  migh  t 
be  applied  *,  for  encouraging  medicinal  difeoveries, 
mathematical  difquifitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and 
experiments,  agronomical,  meteorological,,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  obfervations,  and  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufaflures,  and  commerce  5  and,  in  Ihort,  for 
cultivating  every  art  and  fcience  which  may  tend  to 
advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs  of 
a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than  2oo, 
nor  lefs  than  40. 

Royal  Irijh  Academy  arofe  out  of  a  fociety  eftablilh- 
ed  at  Dublin,  about  the  year  1782,  and  confiding  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  mod  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  univerfity.  They  held  weekly  meetings,  and  al¬ 
ternately  read  eflays  on  various  fubjefrs.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  focicty  afterwards  formed  a  more  exten- 
five  plan,  and  admitting  only  fuch  names  as  might  add 
dignity  to  their  new  inditution,  became  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy ,  which  profefles  to  unite 
the  advancement  of  fcience  W'ith  the  hidory  of  man¬ 
kind  and  polite  literature.  The  fird  volume  of  their 
tranfa£lions  for  1787  appeared  in  1788,  and  feven 
volumes  have  been  fince  publidied.  A  fociety  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  dmilar  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  as  early  as  the  year  1683  *,  but  the  didra&ed  date 
of  the  country  was  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of 
philofophy  and  literature.  The  plan  was  refumed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  then  lord  lieutenant,  was  prefident  of  a  phi¬ 
lofophical  fociety  edablithcd  in  Dublin  college.  In 
the  year  1740,  there  was  indituted  a  Phyfico-hidorical 
Society  ;  of  which  two  volumes  of  minutes  arc  extant : 
but  this  fociety  foon  declined. 

VI.  Academies  or  Schools  of  ARTS;  as  that  at.  Peterf- 
burgh,  which  was  edabliihed  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
at  the  fuggedion  of  Count  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  :  the  fund  was  4000b  per  annum, 
and  the  foundation  for  40  fcholars.  The  late  em¬ 
prefs  formed  it  into  a  feparate  inditution,  enlarged 
the  annual  revenue  to  1 2,oool.  and  augmented  the 
number  of  fcholars  to  300  ;  fhe  alfo  condru&ed,  for 
the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  members,  a  large 
circular  building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  fcho¬ 
lars  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fix,  and  continue  until 
they  have  attained  that  of  18:  they  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are 
all  indru&ed  in  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  At  the 
age  of  14  they  are  at  liberty  to  choofe  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arts,  divided  into  four  claffes  :  1.  Painting  in 
all  its  branches,  of  hidory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
fcapes*,  architecture  \  mofaic*,  enamelling,  &c.  2.  En¬ 
graving  on  copperplates,  feal-cutting,  &c.  3.  Carving 

on.  wood^  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Watch-making,  turn- 
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ing,  indrument-making,  cading  datues  in.  bronze  and  Academies, 
other  metals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in  pade  and 
other  compodtions,  gilding,  and  varnidiing.  Prizes 
are  annually  didributed  to  thofe  who  excel  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  art ;  and  from  thofe  who  have  obtained  four 
prizes,  twelve  are  feleCled,  who  are  fent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  emprefs.  A  certain  fum  is  paid  to  de¬ 
fray  their  travelling  expences  \  and  when  they  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  any  town,  they  receive  an  annual  falary  of  60I. 
which  is  continued  during  four  years.  There  is  a  fmall 
aflortment  of  paintings  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcholars  j 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  are  permitted 
to  copy  the  piClures  in  the  emprefs’s  colleClion.  For 
the  purpofe  of  defign,  there  are  models  in  plader  of 
the  bed  antique  datues  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  originals,  which  the  artids  of 
the  academy  were  employed  to  cad  in  bronze. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London ,  was  .in¬ 
dituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Defgmng ,  Painting , 
Sculpture ,  &c.  &c.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy 
is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  un¬ 
der  the  direClion  of  40  artids  of  the  fird  rank  in  their 
fcveral  profeflior.s.  It  furnifhes,  in  winter,  living  mo¬ 
dels  of  different  charaClers  to  draw  after  ;  and  in  dim¬ 
mer,  models  of  the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of 
the  abled  academicians  are  annually  eleCled  out  of  the 
40,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  fet  the 
figures,  to  examine  the  performance  of  the  dudents, 
and  to  give  them  neeeffary  indruClions.  There  are 
like  wife  four  profeffors,  of  Paintings  of  Architecture,  of 
Anatomy ,  and  of  Perfpe&ive ,  who  annually  read  public 
leClures  on  the  fubjeCls  of  their  feveral  departments ; 
befide  a  prefident,  a  council,  and  other  ofiicers.  The 
admidion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all  dudents  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  dudies  cul¬ 
tivated  in  it  ;  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  fculptures,  and  dedgns,  open  to  all  artids  of  di- 
dinguidied  merit. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris , 

This  took  its  rife  from  the  difputes  that  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  mader  painters  and  fculptors  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  }  in  eonfequence  of  which,  M.  le  Brun,  Sarazin, 
Corneille,  and  others  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a 
defign  of  inditutinga  particular  academy  \  and,  having 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  obtained  an  arr£t 
dated  January  20.  1648.  In  the  beginning  of  1655, 
they  obtained  from  Cardinal  Mazarine  a  brevet,  and 
letters  patent,  which  were  regidered  in  parliament  \ 
in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they  chofe  the  cardinal 
for  their  prote&or,  and  the  chancellor  for  their  vice- 
protedlor.  In  1663,  by  means  of  M.  Colbert,  they 
obtained  a  penfion  of  4000  livres.  The  academy  con¬ 
fided  of  a  prote&or  •,  a  vice  prote&or  \  a  dire&or  \  a 
chancellor  \  four  reftors  \  adjuncts  to  the  refrors  a 
treafurer  ;  four  profeffors,  one  of  which  was  profedor  of 
anatomy,  and  another  of  geometry  \  feveral  adjun&s 
and  counfellors,  a  hidoriographer,  a  fecretary,  and  two 
ufhers. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  held  a  public  affembly 
every  day  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the 
painters  reforted  either  to  defign  or  to  paint,  and  where 
the  fculptors  modelled  after  a  naked  perfon.  There  were 
I  2  profeffors,  each  of  whom  kept  the  fchool  for  a  month  : 
and  there  were  1  2  adjun&s  to  fuppjy  them  in  cafe  of 
need.  The  profeffor  upon  duty  placed  the  naked  man 
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Academies.  a§  he  thought  proper,  and  fet  him  in  two  different  atti- 

W— v - '  tudes  every  week.  This  was  what  they  called Jetting  the 

model.  In  one  week  of  the  month  he  fet  two  models 
together,  which  was  call  ^felting  the  group .  The  paint¬ 
ings,  and  models  made  after  this  model,  were  called  a- 
endemics ,  or  academy  figures.  They  had  like  wife  a 
woman  who  flood  for  a  model  in  the  public  icliool. 
Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  defign  were  diffri- 
buted  among  the  eleves  or  difciples  *  two  others  for 
painting,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year. 

There  was  alio  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c. 
at  Rome,  eflabliflied  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe  who 
had  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Pans  were  entitled  to 
be  three  years  entertained  at  the  king’s  expencc,  for 
their  further  improvement. 

Mufical  Academy ,  confifts  of  the  managers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  opera.  . 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Mujtc  was  eflabliflied  in 
London  in  1710,  by  feveral  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  and 
other  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  the  mod  eminent 
matters  of  the  time,  with  a  view  to  the  ftudy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  harmony.  This  initia¬ 
tion,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  library,  con  filling 
of  the  molt  celebrated  compofitions  both  foreign  and 
domeftic,  in  manufeript  and  in  print,  and  which  was 
aided  by  the  performances  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s,  with  the  boys 
belonging  to  each,  continued  to  flourifli  for  many  years. 
In  1731,  a  charge  of  plagiarifm  brought  againft  Bo- 
noncini,  a  member  of  the  academy,  for  claiming  a 
madrigal  of  Lotti  of  Venice  as  his  own,  threatened 
the  exiftence  of  the  inftitution.  Dr  Greene,  who  had 
introduced  the  madrigal  into  the  academy,  took  part 
with  Bononcini,  and  withdrew  from  the  fociety,  taking 
with  him  the  boys  of  St  Paul’s.  In  1734  Mr  Gates, 
another  member  of  the  fociety ,  and  matter  of  the 
children  of  the  royal  chapel,  retired  in  difguft  j  and 
it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  afliftance  which  the  boys 
afforded  it  in  finging  the  foprano  parts.  From  this 
time  the  academy  became  a  feminary  for  the  inftruCtion 
of  youth  in  the  principles  of  mufic,  and  the  laws  of 
harmony.  Dr  Pepufeh,  who  was  one  of  its  founders, 
was  aCtive  in  accomplishing  this  meafure  ,  and  by  the 
expedients  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpofe,  and 
admitting  auditor  members,  the  fubfiffence  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  was  continued.  I  he  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic 
was  formed  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  performance  of  operas,  compofed 
by  Mr  Handel,  and  conducted  by  him  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket.  The  fubfeription  amounted  to 
*o,oool.  and  the  king,  befides  fubferibing  ioool,  al¬ 
lowed  the  fociety  to  affume  the  title  of  Royal  Academy . 
It  confifted  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
twenty  directors.  A  conteft  between  Handel  and  Se- 
nefino,  one  of  the  performers,  in  which  the  dire&ors 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  occafioned  the  diffolution  of 
the  academy,  after  it  had  fubflfled  with  reputation  for 
more  than  nine  years. 

The  Academy  of  ArchiteBure ,  eflabliflied  by  M. 
Colbert  in  1671,  confided  of  a  company  of  fkilful 
architects,  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  buildings.  # 

The  Academy  of  Dancing ,  erected  by  Lewis  XI  v  • 
r*ith  privileges  above  all  the  reft. 
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VII.  Academies  of  Latv ;  as  that  famous  one  at  Academy 
Beryta,  and  that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

VIII.  Academies  of  HISTORY;  as  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Portuguefe  Hiftory  at  Lijbon.  This  academy  was 
instituted  by  King  John  V.  in  1720.  It  conlifls  of  a 
director,  four  editors,  a  fecretary,  and  JO  members  > 
to  each  of  whom  is  afligned  fome  part  of  the  eccletiaiti- 
cal  or  civil  hiftory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat 
either  in  Latin  or  Portuguefe.  In  the  cliurch-hiftory 
of  each  diocefe,  the  prelates,  fynods,  councils,  churches, 
monafteries,  academies,  perfons  llluftnous  for  fanttity 
or  learning,  places  famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  mult 
be  diftinflly  related  in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hi¬ 
ftory  comprifes  the  tranfaftions  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  government  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  members  who  refide  in  the  country  are 
obliged  to  make  collections  and  extracts  out  of  all  the 
regilters,  &c.  where  they  live.  Their  meetings  to  be 

once  in  1  ij  days.  ...  c 

A  medal  was  ftruck  by  this  academy  in  honour  ot 
their  prince  :  the  front  of  which  was  his  effigy,  with 
the  infeription  Johannes  V.  Lufitanorum  Rex  ;  and,  on 
the  reverfe,  the  fame  prince  is  reprefented  ftanding,  and 
railing  Hiftory  almoft  proftrate  before  him,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  Hifioria  Refurges.  Underneath  arc  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  abbreviature  :  REGia  AC  ADemia  Hl- 
SToriw  LUSITance,  INSTITutaVI.  Idus  Decembris 
MDCCXX. 

Academy  'of  Suabian  Hiftory  at  Tubingen  was  lately 
eflabliflied  by  fome  learned  men  for  publiffiing  the  belt 
hitlorical  writings,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hiftorians,  and 
compiling  new  memoirs  on  the  feveral  points  and  pe¬ 
riods  thereof. 

IX.  Academies  of  ANTIQUITIES;  as  that  at  Corto¬ 
na  in  Italy,  and  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  The  firft  is 
defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  Hetrurian  antiquities  ;  the 
other  for  illuftrating  the  northern  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which  notable  difcoveries 
have  been  made  by  it.  The  head  of  the  Hetrurian 
academy  is  called  Lucomon,  by  which  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  country  were  diftinguilhed.  One  ot  their 
laws  is  to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the 
year  ;  another  is  to  fix  their  fefiions,  and  impofe  a  tax 
of  a  differtation  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptwns  at  Paris  was 
fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage,  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explanation 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  perpetuating  great  and 
memorable  events,  efpecially  thofe.  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  coins,  relievos,  infcriptions,  &c.  I  he 
number  of  members  at  firft  was  confined  to  four  or 
five,  chofen  out  of  thofe  of  the  French  academy ; 
who  met  in  the  library  of  M.  Colbert,  from  whom 
they  received  his  majefty’s  orders.  The  days  of  then 
meetings  were  not  determined  ;  but  generally  they 
met  on  Wednefdays,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon  j 
but,  in  1691,  the  king  having  given  the  infpe£hon  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral,  &c.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdays. 

By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  loth  of  July  1701 
the  academy  was  compofed  of  ten  honorary  members  j 
ten  affheiates  ;  each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  voices  J 
ten  penfionarics  ;  and  ten  el  eves,  or  pupils.  1  hey  then 
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Academies*  met  every  Tuefday  and  Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Louvre  5  and  had  two  public  meetings  yearly, 
one  the  day  after  Martinmas,  and  the  other  the  16th 
after  Eafter.  The  clafs  of  eleves  was  fuppreffed,  and 
united  to  the  affociates.  The  king  nominated  their 
prefident  and  vice-prefident  yearly  5  but  their  fecretary 
and  treafurer  were  perpetual.  The  reft  were  chofen  by 
the  members  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions 
on  that  behalf  given  them. 

One  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy,  was 
to  compofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a  connefted  hiftory 
of  the  principal  events  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign  :  but  in 
this  defign  they  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  con- 
fequence  it  was  interupted  for  many  years  5  but  at 
length  it  was  completed  down  to  the  advancement  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
academy  itfelf  was  not  forgotten.  The  medal  on  this 
fubjett  reprefents  Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with 
an  antique  ftylus  on  a  table  of  brafs ;  he  leans  with  his 
left  hand  on  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at  his  feet 
are  feveral  others  placed  upon  a  card  :  the  legend, 
Rerum  gefai'um  fdes  ;  and  on  the  exergue.  Academia  re¬ 
gia  infer  ip  tionujn  et  numifmatum ,  injhtuta  M.DC.LXIII. 
ijgnifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medals  and  In- 
feriptions,  founded  in  1663,  ought  to  give  to  future 
ages  a  faithful  teftimony  of  all  great  a61ions.  Befides 
this  work,  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  their  memoirs  \ 
and  their  hiftory  written  and  continued  by  their  fecre- 
taries. 

X.  Academies  of  BELLES  LETT  RES,  are  thofe  where¬ 
in  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  were  not  uncommon 
in  France. 

The  Academy  of  JJmidi  at  Florence  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  Italian  tranflations  given,  by  fome  of  its  members, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  Their 
chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  polifhing 
of  their  language,  which  produced  the  Academy  della 
Crufca . 

The  Academy  of  Humor fs,  Timor  if  i, ,  had  its  origin 
at  Rome  from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a 
Roman  gentleman,  at  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank 
were  guefts;  and,,  it  being  carnival  time,  to  give  the 
ladies  fome  diverfion,  they  took  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
citing  of  verfes,  fonnets,  fpeeches,  firft  extempore ,  and 
afterwards  premeditately  }  which  gave  them  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Belli  Humori.  After  fome  experience,  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exercifes, 
they  refolved  to  form  an  academy  of  belles  lettres  *, 
and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that  of  Hu¬ 
mor  if  i :  choofing  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  after 
being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  fait  waters  of 
the  ocean,  returns  in  a  gentle  fweet  (hower  \  with  this 
motto  from  Lucretius,  Redit  agmine  dulci. 

In  1 690,  the  Academy  of  Arcadi  was  eftabliflhed  at 
Rome  for  reviving  the  ftudy  of  poetry  and  of  the 
belles  lettres.  Befides  moft  of  the  politer  wits  of 
both,  fexes  in  Italy,  this  academy  comprehends  many 
princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclefiaftios  *,  and,  to  a- 
void  difputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear  mafked 
after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  fhepherds.  Within  ten 
years  from  its  firft  eftablifhment,  the  number  of  Aca - 
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demifs  amounted  to  fix  hundred 
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They  hold  affem-  Academies* 
blies  feven  times  a  year  in  a  mead  or  grove,  or  in  the 
gardens  of  fome  noblemen  of  diftinftion.  Six  of  thefe 
meetings  are  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and 
verfes  of  the  Arcadi  refiding  at  Rome ;  who  read  their 
own  compofitions  $  except  ladies  and  cardinals,  who 
are  allowed  to  employ  others.  The  feventh  meeting 
is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign  or  abfent 
members. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  a  cuftos,  who  re¬ 
prefents  the  whole  fociety,  and  is  chofen  every  four 
years,  with  a  power  of  ele£ting  1 2  others  yearly  for 
his  afliftance.  Under  thefe  are  two  fub-cuftodes,  one 
vicar  or  pro^cuftos,  and  four  deputies  or  fuperintend- 
ants,  annually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the  fociety  are 
immutable,  and  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  an¬ 
cient  model. 

There  are  five  modes  of  ele&ing  members.  The 
firft  is  by  acclamation .  This  is  ufed  when  fovereign 
princes,  cardinals,  and  ambaffadors  of  kings,  defire  to 
be  admitted  *,  and  the  votes  are  then  given  viva  voce , 

The  fecond  is  called  annumeration .  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  ladies  and  academical  colonies, 
where  the  votes  are  taken  privately.  The  third,  re - 
prefetitation ,  was  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colonies  and 
univerfities,  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  ;  who 
have  each  a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two 
members  privately  to  be  balloted  for.  The  fourth* 
furrogation ;  whereby  new  members  are  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  thofe  dead  or  expelled.  The  laft,  defina - 
tion  ;  whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  members, 
perfons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  till  fuch  time  as  a  vacancy  (hall  hap¬ 
pen.  All  the  members  of  this  body,  at  their  admif- 
fion,  affurae  new  paftoral  names,  in  imitation  of  the 
fhepherds  of  Arcadia,  The  academy  has  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  of  Arcadi  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  who  are  all 
regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

XI.  Academies  of  LANGUAGES ;  called  by  fome, 
Grammatical  Academies :  as, 

The  Academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence ,  famous  for  its 
vocabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582, 
but  fcarce  heard  of  before  the  year  1584,  when  it  be¬ 
came  noted  for  a  difpute  between  Taffo  and  feveral  of 
its  members.  Many  authors  confound  this  with  the 
Florentine  academy.  The  difeourfes  which  Torricelli, 
the  celebrated  difciple  of  Galileo,  delivered  in  the  af- 
femblies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  powrer  of  per- 
cuflion,  mathematics,  and  military  arc  hi  tenure,  are  a 
proof  that  thefe  academies  applied  themfelves  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 

The  Academy  of  FruBiferi  had  its  rife  in  1617  at 
an  affembly  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfect  the, 

German  tongue.  It  flourifhed  long  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  always  chofen 
prefidents.  In  1 668,  the  number  of  members  arofe  to 
upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  in  time  to  the  French 
academy,  which  only  appeared  in  1629,  and  was  not 
eftablifhed  into  an  academy  before  the  year  1635.  Its 
hiftory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue  by  George 
Neumarck. 

The  French  Academy ,  which  had  its  rife  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Conrart,  in  1 625^. 

In  1635,  it  was  erected  into  an  academy,  by  Cardinal 

Richlietv 
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Academies.  RIchlieU,  for  refining  and  afcertaining  the  French  lan- 

w  v - '  gUage  and  ftyle.  The  number  of  its  members  was  li¬ 

mited  to  40 ;  out  of  whom  a  dire&or,  chancellor,  and 
fecretary,  were  to  be  chofen  :  the  two  former  held  their 
polls  for  two  months,  the  latter  was  perpetual.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities,  among  which  was  that  of  not  being  obliged  to 
anfwer  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold.  They  met  three  times  a-week  in  the  Louvre  ; 
at  breaking  up,  40  filver  medals  were  diftributed  among 
them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France’s  head, 
and  on  the  reverfe,  Prote&eur  de  PAcademie ,  with  lau¬ 
rel,  and  this  motto,  A  /’  Immortalite . .  By  this  diftri- 
bution,  the  attendance  of  the  Academijls  was  fecured  : 
thofe  who  were  prefent  received  the  furplus  otherwife 
intended  for  the  abfent.  To  ele&  or  expel  a  member, 
at  leaft  18  were  required;  nor  could  any  be  chofen  unlefs 
he  petitioned  for  it :  by  this  expedient,  the  affront  of 
refufals  from  perfons  ele&ed  was  avoided.  Religious 
were  not  admitted  ’,  nor  could  any  nobleman,  or  perfon 
of  diflinaion,  be  admitted  on  another  footing  than  as  a 
man  of  letters.  None  were  to  be  expelled,  except  for 
bafe  and  difhoneft  pradices  ;  and  there  were  but  two 
inftanees  of  fuch  expulfions,  the  firft  of  M.  Granier 
for  refufing  to  return  a  depofite,  the  other  of  the  Abbe 
Furetiere  for  plagiarifm.  The  defign  of  this  acade¬ 
my  was  to  give  not  only  rules,  but  examples,  of  good 
writing.  They  began  with  making  fpeeches  on  fub- 
jeas  taken  at  pleafure,  about  20  of  which  were  print¬ 
ed.  They  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  their  firft  inftitution  ;  it  being  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  patents  granted  by  the  king  could  be  regifter- 
ed.  They  have  been  feverely  fatirized,  and  their  ftyle 
has  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  inftead  of  refining  the 
French  language.  They  are  alfo  charged  with  having 
furfeited  the  world  by  flattery,  and  having  exhaufted 
all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  of  their  founder  ; 
it  being  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member,  at  his  ad- 
miflion,  to  make  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  king,  the. 
cardinal,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and  the  perfon  in 
whofe  place  he  is  elected.  The  moft  remarkable 
work  of  this  academy  is  a  di&ionary  of  the  French 
tongue;  which,  after  50  years  fpent.  in  fettling  the 
%vords  and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing,  was  at  laft 
publilhed  in  1694. 

The  foundation  of  an  academy  fimilar  to  the  above 
has  been  propofed  at  Peterfburgh  by  the'learned  Prin- 
cefs  Dafhkof:  it  is  to  confift  of  60  members.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  the  late  emprefs,  who  gave  a  fund 
for  its  fupport  and  eftablifhment* 

The  Royal  Spanifh  Academy  at  Madrid  held  its  firft 
meeting  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the 
Duke  d’Efcalona.  It  confided  at  firft  of  eight  acade- 
mifts,  including  the  duke;  to  which  number  14  others 
were  afterwards  added,  the  founder  being  chofen  pre- 
fident  or  dire&or.  In  1 7 14,  the  king  granted  them 
his  confirmation  and  prote£lion.  Their  device  is  a  cru¬ 
cible  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Lim- 
pia ,  Fya ,  y  da  Efplendor  ;  “  It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brightnefs.”  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
24  ;  the  duke  d’Efcalona  to  be  dire&or  for  life,  but 
his  fucceffors  chofen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be 
perpetual.  Their  obje6t,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national 
language ;  they  were  to  begin  with  choofing  carefully 
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fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  beft  Acadamw 
Spanifh  writers  ;  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete 
ones  ;  and  compofing  a  dictionary  wherein  thefe  may  ^ 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former. 

XII.  Academies  of  POLITICS  ;  as  that  at  Paris,  .which 
confided  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
were  lodged.  But  this  academy  proved  of  little  fer- 
vice,  as  the  kings  of  France  were  unwilling  to  truft 
any  but  their  minifters  with  the  infpeClion  of  foreign 
affairs. 

For  a  further  account  of  fimilar  eftablifhments,  fee 
the  article  Society. 

Academy  is  alfo  a  term  for  fchools  and  other  femi- 
naries  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins 
and  doClors  inftru&ed  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabbala  ;  Thofe  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon 
have  been  the  moft  noted. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academies,  efta- 
blifhed  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Campi  Martis.  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be 
trained  for  war  at  the  public  expence.  The  Greeks, 
befide  academies  of  this  kind,  had  military  profeffors 
called  Tattici ,  who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of  war, 

&.c.  &c. 

Academy  is  often  ufed  with  us  to  denote  a  kind  of 
collegiate  feminary,  where  youth  are  inftru&ed  in  arts 
and  fciences.  There  is  one  at  Portfmouth  for  teaching 
navigation,  drawing,  &c.  which  was  founded  by  George, 

I.  in  1722  ;  another  at  Woolwich,  for  fortification,  gun¬ 
nery,  &c. ;  eftablifhed  by  George  II.  in  1741. — Bdide» 
thefe,  there  are  numerous  academies,  efpecially  in  Lon¬ 
don,,  for  teaching  mathematics,  languages,  writing,  ac¬ 
counts,  drawing,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  &c.  are  bred  up  in 
private  academies  ;  as  not  approving  the  common  unU 
verfity  education.  There  are  feveral  academies  of  this 
defcription  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Academy  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  a  riding- 
Ichool  where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  &c.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  ufually  call¬ 
ed  the  Manege. 

Ac  ALE  MT  Figure,  a  drawing  of  a  naked  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  taken  from  the  life  ;  which  is  ufually  done  on 
paper  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with  paf- 
tils  or  CRAYONS- 

ACADIE,  or  Acady,  in  Geography ,  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  See  Nova  Scotia . 

ACZENA,  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  meafure  of 
length,  being  a  ten-feet  rod,  ufed  in  meafuring  their 
lands. 

AcENiE  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index. 

ACAJOU,  or  Cashew-nut  tree.  See  Ana- 
cardium,  Botany  Index . 

ACALANDRUS,  a  river  falling  into  the.bay  o£ 
Tarentum,  not  far  from  the  Metapontum  (Pliny,  Stra- 
bo^)  ;  now  called  Fiume  de  Rofeto. 

ACALEPTIC,  in  ancient  profody,  a  complete 
verfe. 

ACALYPHA,  the  Three-seeded  Mercury.. 

See  Botany  Index. 

AC  ALZIKE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Tar-, 
tary,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  41.  30.  E.  Long.  44.  14. 

ACAMANTIS? 
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^camantrs  ACAM  ANTIS,  the  .ancient  name  of  the  ifland  of 

H  Cyprus,  taken  from  one  of  its  promontories  fituated  to 
Acapulco..  tjie\veftj  anj  caned  Acamas.  Teos  in  Ionia  was  alfo 
called  thus  from  Acamas  the  founder. 

ACACIAS,  Acamantis,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  weft  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  it  took  its  ancient  name  ;  now  Cape  Pifanio , 
or  Epifanio ,  where  formerly  was  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  now  a  village  called  Crufocco. 

Acamas,  fon  of  Thefeus,  followed  the  reft  ox  the 
Grecian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  was  depu¬ 
ted,  with  Diomedes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get 
Helen  reftored.  Laodice,  Priam’s  daughter,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  dole  a  night  with  him,  and  had  a  fon 
by  him  called  Manitus .  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
who  concealed  tbemfelves  in  the  wooden  horfe.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  Athens  was  called  Acamantides  from 
him,  by  the  appointment  of  the  oracle  5  and  he  found¬ 
ed  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  called  Acamantium .  Ho¬ 
mer  mentions  two  other  heroes  of  this  name  ;  one  a 
Thracian  prince  who  came  to  fuccour  Priam,  another 
a  fon  of  Antenor. 

ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagers  or  Adventurers  ;  a 
name  which  the  Turks  give  their  huffars  or  light 
troops,  who  are  generally  lent  out  in  detachments  to 
procure  intelligence,  harafs  the  enemy,  or  ravage  the 
country. 

ACANTHA,  in  Botany,  the  prickle  of  any  plant; 
in  Zoology,  a  term  for  the  fpine  or  prickly  fins  of 
fifties. 

ACANTHABOLUS,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument 
for  pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  Ikin. 

ACANTHINE,  any  thing  refembling  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  herb  acanthus.  Acanthine  garments,  among 
the  ancients,  are  faid  to  be  made  of  the  down  of  thiftl.es; 
others  think  they  were  garments  embroidered  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  fishes,  a  term  ufed 
by  Linnams  and  others  for  thofe  fifties  whofe  back  fins 
are  hard,  offeous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  Acanthus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
Memphis,  (Pliny)  ;  now  Bifalta .  Alfo  a  maritime 
town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  weft  of  Mount  Athos ;  a 
colony  of  Andrians  (Thucydides,  Ptolemy)  ;  now 
Eriffo;  near  which  was  ftiown  Xerxes’s  ditch,  of  feven 
ftadia,  in  order  to  feparate  Mount  Athos  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  convey  his  ftiips,  without  doubling  Athos, 
into  the  Singitic  bay>  Acanthos  Is  alfo  a  town  of  Epi- 
rus. 

ACANTHUS,  Bear’s  Breech,  in  Botany.  See 
Botany  Index . 

Acanthus,  in  ArchiteRure ,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  orders. 

ACAPALA,  or  AcapulA,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Chiapa,  in  New  Spain,  which  is  fituated  on  Tabaf- 
co  river,  about  five  leagues  north-weft  from  Chiapa. 

A  CAP  AM,  a  town  of  Afia  on  the  Euxine  fea. 

ACAPULCO,  a  confiderable  town  and  port  in 
Mexico,  on  a  bay  of  the  South  fea,  diftant  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  fouth-eaft  210  miles.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
from  whence  a  ftiip  annually  fails  to  Manilla  in  the 
Philippine  iflands,  near  the  coaft  of  China  in  Afia  ; 
and  another  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all  the 
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treafures  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fuch  as  diamond4-,  rubies,  Acapuko 
fapphires,  and  other  precious  flones  ;  the  rich  carpets 
of  Pcrfia  ;  the  camphire  of  Borneo  ;  the  benjamin  and  t  -.,lu 
ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia ;  the  filks,  muflins,  and 
calicoes,  of  the  Mogul’s  country  ;  the  gold  duft,  tea, 
china  ware,  filk,  and  cabinets,  of  China  and  Japan  ; 
befides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  pepper  ; 
infomuch  that  this  fingle  (hip  contains  more  riches  than 
many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought  to  Acapulco 
are  carried  t©  the  city  of  Mexico  by  xnules  and  pack 
hoifes  ;  and  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  on  fhe  North 
fea,  in  order  to  be  {hipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  it- 
felf  is  a  fmall  place,  confifting  of  about  200  or  300 
thatched  houfes.  Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  two  in¬ 
lets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fmall  ifland  ;  the 
entrance  into  them  in  the  day  time  is  by  means,  of  a 
fea  breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in  the  night  time  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched  fort,  42  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  60  men,  defend  it.  It  is 
equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commodious.  The  bafon 
which  conftitutes  this  harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  fo  dry,  that  they  are  even  defti- 
tute  of  water.  The  air  here  is  hot,  heavy,  and  un- 
wholefome  ;  to  which  none  can  habituate  themfelves, 
except  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar 
climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  This  feeble  and  miferable 
colony  is  crowded  with  a  vaft  accefiion  to  its  numbers 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  galleons traders  flocking  here 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come  to  ex¬ 
change  European  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and  about 
ten  millions  of  filver  (437,5001.  fterling)  for  fpices, 
muflins,  printed  linens,  filk,  perfumes,  and  the  gold 
works  of  Afia.  W.  Long.  102.  20.  N.  Lat.  17.  22. 

AC ARAI,  a  town  of  Paraguay  in  South  America, 
built  by  the  Jefuits  in  1624.  W.  Long.  51.  5.  S.  Lat. 

26. 

ACARAUNA,  a  fmall  American  fifh,  called  by 
our  failors  the  old  wife.  See  Labrus,  Ichthyology 
Index. 

ACARI,  Port,  in  Geography ,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  S.  Lat.  15.  50.  W.  Long.  54.  40. 

ACARNANIA,  the  firft  country  of  Free  Greece, 
or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  feparated  from  iEtolia  by  the  river 
Achelous  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
from  Epirus.  The  people  were  called  Acarnaties ,  de¬ 
noting  perfons  unftiorn ;  other  Etolians,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Achelous,  being  called  Curetes  (Homer)  from 
being  (horn.  According  to  Lucian,  they  Avere  noted 
for  effeminacy  and  incontinence  ;  hence  the  proverb 
Porcellus  Acarnanius.  This  country  was  famous  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  ;  fo  that  AKct^nicos  itttccs, 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  a  thing  excellent  in  its  kind. 

It  is  now  called  il  Carnia  and  il  Def potato. 

AC  ARON,  or  Accaron,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  call¬ 
ed  Ekron  in  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Philiftines  to  the  north  ;  flood  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fea,  near  Bethfhemefti;  and  was  famous  for  the 
idol  of  Baalzebub. 

ACARUS,  the  Tick  or  Mite.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

ACASTUS,  in  claflic  Jjiftory,  the  fon  of  Pelias, 
king  of  Theffaly,  and  one  of  the  moft  famous  hunters 
of  his  time,  married  Hippolita,  who  falling  defperately 

in 
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in  love  with  Peleus  her  (on-in-law,  and  he  refuting  to 
gratify  her  withes,  (he  accufed  hirn  to  her  hufband  of 
a  rape  :  on  which  he  flew  them  both. 

ACATALECTIC,  a  term  in  ancient  poetry  for 
fuch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet  or  fyllables,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  thofe  that  have  a  fyllable  too  few.  The 
firtl  verfe  of  the  two  following  from  Horace  is  acatalec - 
tic  or  complete,  the  laft  is  cataleptic  or  deficient. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems ,  grata  vice veris  et  Favomi 
Trahuntque  Jiccas  machine  carinas - - 

ACATALEPSY,  figni ties  the  impoffibility  of  com¬ 
prehending  fomething.  The  diftinguiffiing  tenet  of 
the  Pyrrhonifts  was  their  averting  an  abfolute  acata- 
lepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 

ACATERY,  or  Accatry,  anciently  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  detigned  for  a  check  betwixt  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  purveyors. 

ACATHARSI  A,  in  Medicine ,  an  impurity  of  the 
blood  or  humours. 

AC  ATHISTUS,  the  name  of  a  folemn  hymn  or 
vigil,  anciently  fung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  of  the  fifth  week  of  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  for  having  thrive  delivered  Conftantinople  from 
the  invafions  of  the  barbarous  nations.  It  was  deno¬ 
minated  ax.a&is'os,  i.  e.  without  fitting,  becaufe,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  praifes  of  the  virgin,  the  people  Rood 
all  night  finging. 

ACATIUM,  in  Ancient  Navigation ,  a  kind  of  boat 
or  pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes.  The  acatium 
was  a  fpecies  of  thofe  veffels  called  naves  ciEluance ,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  battle.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  privateer 
or  pirate  (loop,  and  Suidas,  as  a  fiffiing  veffel. 

ACAULIS,  in  Botany ,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  no  pedicle  or  (talk 
to  fupport  them,  but  reft  immediately  on  the  ground, 
fuch  as  the  carline  thiftle,  &c. 

ACCA,  Saint,  bifhop  of  Haguftaldt,  or  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland,  fucceeded  Wilfrid  in  that  fee  in 
709.  He  ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner;  furniffied  it  with  plate  and  holy  veft- 
ments  •,  and  ere£led  a  noble  library,  confiding  chiefly 
of  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
lives  of  the  faints,  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  pro¬ 
cure.  He  was  accounted  a  very  able  divine,  and  was 
famous  for  his  (kill  in  church  mufic.  He  wrote  feveral 
books:  particularly,  Pa/Jiones  San&orum,  The  Sufferings 
of  the  Saints:  Pro  illufirandis  Scripturis ,  ad  Bedam , 
For  explaining  the  Scriptures,  addreffed  to  Bede.  He 
died  in  740,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexham  31 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ACALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  folemn  feftivals 
held  in  honour  ©f  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  nurfe : 
they  were  otherwife  called  Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITARE,  in  Law ,  the  aft  of  becoming 
vaffal  of  a  lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obe¬ 
dience.  Hence. 

ACCAPITUM  fignifies  the  money  paid  by  a  vaf¬ 
fal  upon  his  admiffion  to  a  feu. 

Accapitum,  in  our  Ancient  Law ,  was  ufed  alfo  to 
exprefs  the  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord.  See  RELIEF. 

ACCEDAS  AD  CURIAM,  in  Englijh  Law ,  a  writ 
lying  where  a  man  has  received,  or  fears,  falfe  judge- 
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ment  in  an  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  for  juftide  de-  Accedas, 
layed,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  Recordare. 

ACCELERATION,  in  Mechanics ,  the  increafe  of 
velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is  that 
which  continually  receives  freffi  acceffions  of  velocity. 
Acceleration  (lands  dire&ly  oppofed  to  retardation , 
which  denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed,  in  Phyjics ,  in  refpeft 
of  falling  bodies,  i.  e.  of  heavy  bodies  tending  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  That 
natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defeent,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  various  confiderations,  both  a  priori  and  po- 
Jieriori. — Thus,  we  actually  find,  that  the  greater  height 
a  body  falls  from,  the  greater  impreffion  it  makes,  and 
the  more  vehemently  does  it  ftrike  the  fubjeft  plane, 
or  other  obftacle. 

Various  were  the  fyftems  and  opinions  which  philo- 
fophers  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration. .  But 
the  immediate  caufe  of  acceleration  is  now  fufficiently 
obvious ;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  body  to  defeend,  determining  it  to  be  acce¬ 
lerated  by  a  neceffary  confequence. 

Suppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary 
caufe  of  its  beginning  to  defeend  is  doubtlefs  the  power 
of  gravity  ;  but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced, 
that  ft  ate  becomes  in  fome  meafure  natural  to  the 
body;  fo  that  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it 
for  ever,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  (hould  ceafe  :  as 
we  fee  in  a  (lone  call  with  the  hand,  which  continues 
to  move  after  it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  mo¬ 
tion.  But,  befide  the  propenfity  to  defeend  imprtfied 
by  the  firll  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf  were  fufficient 
to  continue  the  .fame  degree  of  motion,  once  begun, 
in  infinitum  ;  there  is  a  confiant  acceffion  of  fubfequent 
efforts  of  the  fame  principle,  gravity,  which,  continues 
to  a£t  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  were  at  reft.  Here,  then,  being  a  double 
caufe  of  motion  *,  and  both  a&ing  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  •, 
the  motion  they  jointly  produce  mud  neceffarily  he 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  them. — And  the  velo¬ 
city  thus  incrcafed  having  the  fame  caufe  of  increafe 
ftill  perfifting,  the  defeent  muft  neceffarily  be  conti¬ 
nually  accelerated. 

The  motion  of  a  body  afeending,  or  impelled  up¬ 
wards,  is  diminifhed  or  retarded  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity  ailing  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  falling  body  is  accelerated:  See  Re 
tard  at  I  ON.  A  body  thus  projected  upwards,  rifes 
till  it  has  loft  all  its  motion  :  which  it  does  in  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  falling  would  have  acquired  a  velo¬ 
city  equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up. 

Hence  the  fame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the  fame 
height  from  which  falling  it  would  have  acquired  the 
velocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up  :  and  hence  the 
heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  different  veloci¬ 
ties  do  afeend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of 
thefe  velocities. 

ACCELERATION  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  The 
fame  general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  :  the  effect  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motion 
(lower  ;  but  the  inclination  being  everywhere  equal, 
the  retardation  arifing  therefrom  will  proceed  equally 
in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the 
motion.  See  Mechanics. 

Acceleration 
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Accelera-  ACCELERATION  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums-- The 
bon.  motion  of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  de- 
fcent  •  but  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling 
perpendicularly.  See  Mechanics  and  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  ProjeBiles.  See 
Projectiles. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomy,  in  refpetft  of  the  fixed  ftars.  lhis  acceleration 
%vas  the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the primum 
mobile  and  the  folar  revolution  3  which  was  computed 
at  3  minutes  and  56  feconds. 

ACCELERATION  of  the  Moon ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  increafe  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  fun, 
compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
it  is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  was  the  firft  who  made  this  difcovery  ;  and  he  was 
led  ’to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at 
Babylon  with  thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  fome  of  his  own  time.  He  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration, 
becaufe  the  longitudes  of  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and 
Aleppo,  where  the  obfervations  were  made,  had  not 
been  acurately  determined.  But  fince  his  time,  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afeertained  by  Cha- 
zelles  ;  and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  account, 
lies  5c/  eaft  from  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data,  Mr. 
Dunthorn  compared  feveral  ancient  and  modern  eclip¬ 
fes,  with  the  calculations  of  them,  by  his  own  tables, 
and  hereby  verified  Dr  Halley’s  opinion  3  for  he  found 
that  the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s  place  more 
backward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  eclipfes,  and 
more  forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes,  and 
thence  juftly  inferred  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times 
was  flower,  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables 
give  it.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely 
afeertaining  the  fa&  3  he  proceeded  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  acceleration  3  and  by  means  of  the  moft 
ancient  eclipfe  of  which  any  authentic  account  remains, 
obferved  at  Babylon  in  the  year  before  Chrift  721,  he 
concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this  eclipfe 
was  not  above  an  hour  and  three  quarters  before  the 
beginning  by  the  tables  3  and  therefore  the  moon’s  true 
place  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
more  than  50'  of  a  degree  at  that  time.  Admitting 
the  acceleration  to  be  uniform,  and  the  aggregate  of 
it  as  the  fquare  of  the  time,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
-about  icy  in  100  years. 

Dr  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deferibed 
'to  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  :  either,  1.  The  annual 
and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  the  fame, 
the  moon  is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  heretofore  :  or,  2.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon, 
continuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  fun  is  a  little  retarded  3  which  makes  the 
fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower 
than  formerly  3  and,  confequently,  the  moon,  in  palling 
from  any  conjun&ion  with  the  fun,  fpends  lefs  time 
before  fhe  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  fubfe- 
quent  conjunftion  :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the  fy- 
nodical  month  attually  ffiortened.  Or,  3.  The  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  :  in  this  cafe, 


days,  hours,  minutes,  feconds,  8tc.  by  which  all  pe-  Accelera- 
riods  of  time  mult  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  dura-  t]^n 
tion  3  and  confequently  the  fynodical  month  will  ap-  Accen^ 
pear  to  be  Ihortened,  though  it  really  contains  the  fame 
quantity  of  abfolute  time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  the  fun  be  lefiened  by  the 
particles  of  light  continually  ftreaming  from  it,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower: 
if  the  earth  increafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  may  be  quickened  thereby.  See 
Astronomy. 

Acceleration  of  a  Planet .  A  planet  is  faid  to 
be  accelerated  in  its  motion  when  the  real  diurnal 
motion  exceeds  the  mean  diurnal  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  planet  is  faid  to  be  retarded  in  its  motion 
when  the  mean  motion  exceeds  the  real  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion.  This  inequality  arifes  from  the  change  in  the 
diftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun,  which  is  continually 
varying 3  the  planet  moving  always  quicker  in  its  or¬ 
bit  when  nearer  the  fun,  and  flower  when  farther 

off. 

ACCELERATOR,  in  Anatomy, ~ the  name  of  two 
mufcles’of  the  penis,  which  ferve  for  eje&ing  the  urine 
or  femen.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ACCIDENTES,  a  lower  order  of  minifters  in 
the  Romilh  church,  whofe  office  is  to  light  and  trim 
the  candles. 

ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
gladiators,  whofe  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the 
combatants  during  the  engagement.  The  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  word  is  contefted  :  the  firft  edition  of  Ter- 
tullian,  by  Rhenanus,  has  it  accedones ;  an  ancient 
manufeript,  accendo?ies •  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  Pitifcus  to  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  word, 
fuppofing  it  accetidones ,  is  from  accendo ,  I  kindle  5  fup- 
pofing  it  accedones ,  from  accedo ,  I  accede,  am  added 
to.  The  former  places  their  diftinguiffiing  chara&er 
in  enlivening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations  anft 
fuggeftions  :  the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the 
fame  with  what  among  us  are  called  feconds ,  among  the 
Italians,  patroni ;  excepting  that  thefe  latter  only  ftand 
by  to  fee  the  laws  of  the  fword  duly  obferved,  without 
intermeddling  to  give  advice  or  inftruftion. 

ACCENSI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  certain  fupernu- 
merary  foldiers,  defigned  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
who  ffiould  be  killed  or  anywife  difabled.  They  were 
thus  denominated,  quia  accenfebantur ,  or  ad  cenfum 
adjiciebantur .  Vegetius  calls  them  fupernutnerarii  legio- 
num.  Cato  calls  them  ferentarii,  in  regard  they  fur- 
niffied  thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  drink, 

&c.  Though  Nonnius  fuggefts  another  reafon  of  that 
appellation,  viz.  becaufe  they  fought  with  ftones,  flings 
and  weapons  quee  feruntur,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  not 
carried  in  the  hand.  They  were  fometimes  alfo  called 
velites ,  and  velati,  becaufe  they  fought  clothed,  but  not 
in  armour  :  fometimes  adfcriptitn ,  and  adfcriptivi;  fome¬ 
times  rorarii .  The  accenf,  Livy  obferves,  were  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  matter  was 
expected  from  them  3  they  were  taken  out  of  .the  fifth 
clafs  of  citizens. 

Accensi,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  of 
officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magiftrates, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  ulhers,  ferjeants  or  tip- 
llaves  among  us.  They  were  thus  called  from  accire,  to 
fend  for  3  one  part  of  their  office  being  to  call  aflemblies 

of 
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Accenfi  of  the  people,  fummon  parties  to  appear  and  anfwer 
I!  before  the  judges,  &c.  #  . 

Acrcent  AccENSl  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of 
"  v  _  adjutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  afliff  each  cen¬ 
turion  and  decurion.  In  which  fenfe  accenfus  is  fyno- 
nymous  with  optio.  In  an  ancient  infcription,  given  by 
Torre,  we  meet  with  Accensus  Equitum  Romano- 
rcjm  a,  an  office  nowhere  elle  heard  of.  That  author 
fufpe&s  it  for  a  corruption ;  and  inftead  thereof  reads, 
A  CENS1BUS. 

ACCENSION,  the  aftion  of  fetting  a  body  on  fire: 
thus  the  accenfion  of  tinder  is  effe&ed  by  ftriking  fire 
with  flint  and  fteel. 

ACCENT,  in  reading  or  f peaking ,  an  inflection  of 
the  voice,  which  gives  to  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its 
due  pitch  in  refpeft  of  height  or  lownefs.  See  Read¬ 
ing.  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus  ;  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ad,  to  ;  and  cano,  to  fin g.  Accentus ,  quafi  ad - 
cantus ,  or  juxta  cantum .  In  this  fenfe,  accent  is  fynony- 
mous  with  the  Greek  rovo$  ;  the  Latin  tenor ,  or  tonor ; 
and  the  Hebrew  oyu,  guflus ,  tafte. — For  the  doctrine 
of  Accents ,  in  Compaction,  fee  Poetry,  Part  III. 

Accent,  among  grammarians,  is  a  certain  mark  or 
charadter  placed  over  a  fyllable  to  direct  the  flrefs  of 
its  pronunciation.  We  generally  reckon  three  gram¬ 
matical  accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  viz.  the  acute  accent ,  (  1 ),  which  Ihows  when 
the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed.  The  grave  ac¬ 
cent  (N  ),  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be 
depreffed.  The  circumflex  accent  (*),  is  compofed  of 
both  the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  points  out  a  kind  of 
undulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  thefe  three  accents. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and 
mufical  accent :  though  the  firft  and  lad  feem,  in  eftedl, 
to  be  the  fame  ;  both  being  comprifed  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  tonic  accents ,  becaufe  they  give  the  pro¬ 
per  tone  to  fy  llables  •,  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  faid 
to  be  euphonic,  becaufe  they  tend  to  make  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  more  fweet  and  agreeable.  There  are 
four  euphonic  accents,  and  25  tonic  ;  of  which  fome 
•are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  fyllables  \  the 
Hebrew  accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings 
and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifli  the 
fe£tions,  periods,  and  members  of  periods,  in  a  difcourfe  ; 
and  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  points  in 
other  languages.  Their  accents  are  divided  into  empe¬ 
rors,  kings,  dukes,  Sec.  each  bearing  a  title  anfvverable 
to  the  importance  of  the  diftin£lion  it  makes.  Their 
emperor  rules  over  a  whole  plirafe,  and  terminates  the 
fenfe  completely  ;  anfwering  to  our  point.  Their  king 
an  fivers  to  our  colon  ;  and  their  duke  to  our  comma. 
The  king,  however,  occafionally  becomes  a  duke,  and 
the  duke  a  king,  as  the  phrafes  are  more  or  lefs  ffiort. 
It  mull  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management 
and  combination  of  thefe  accents  differ  in  Hebrew 
poetry  from  what  they  are  in  profe.  The  ufe  of  the  to¬ 
nic  or  grammatical  accents  has  been  much  controvert¬ 
ed  ;  fome  holding  that  they  diilinguifh  the  fenfe  ;  while 
others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  finging ;  alleging  that  the  Jews  fing,  ra- 
4  Cooper  ther  than  read,  the  Scriptures  in  their  fynagogues  *. 
Dom.  Mo -  £e  this,  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancient 
Jaic.Clav.  jjebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  thefe  accents.  The 
opinion  which  prevails  amongft  the  learned  is,  that 
Yol.  I.  Part  I. 
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they  were  invented  about  the  fixth  century,  by  the  Jew-  t  Accent.  ^ 
ilh  doctors  of  the  fchool  of  Tiberias,  called  the  Majflo - 
rets . 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  now  feen  both  in  manu- 
feripts  and  printed  books,  there  lias  been  no  lefs  difpute 
about  their  antiquity  and  ufe  than  about  tliofe  of  the 
Hebrews.  Ifaac  Voffius  endeavours  to  prove  them  of 
modern  invention  ;  averting,  that  anciently  they  had 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but  only  a  few  notes  in  their  poe¬ 
try,  which  were  invented  by  Ariftophanes  the  gramma¬ 
rian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  >  and  that 
thefe  were  of  mufical,  rather  than  grammatical  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  in  the  finging  of  their  poems,  and  very- 
different  from  tliofe  introduced  afterwards.  He  alfo 
(hows  from  feveral  ancient  grammarians,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  the  Greek  accents  in  thefe  days  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  appears  in  our  books.  The 
author  of  La  Methode  Greque,  p.  546,  obferves,  that  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  being  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  needlefs  for  them  to  mark  it  by 
accents  in  their  writings :  fo  that,  according  to  ail  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  only  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  about 
the  time,  when  the  Romans,  wifhing  to  learn  the 
Greek  tongue,  fent  their  children  to  Rudy  at  Athens, 
thinking  thereby  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  it  to  ftrangers  ;  which  happened,  as  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  a  little  before  Cicero’s  time.  Wetffein, 

Greek  profeffor  at  Bafil,  in  a  learned  differtation,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  Hand¬ 
ing.  He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  ancients;  but  thinks  that  difference 
owing  to  the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in 
the  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  brings  feveral  rea Tons, 
a  priori,  for  the  ufe  of  accents,  even  in  the  earlieft 
days  :  as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital  letters  equi- 
diftant  from  each  other,  without  any  diftin&ion  either  of 
words  or  phrafes,  which  without  accents  could  fcarce  be 
intelligible  ;  and  that  accents  were  neceffary  to  diftin- 
gurfh  ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  proper 
meaning :  which  he  confirms  from  a  difpute  on  a  paf- 
fage  in  Homer,  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics , 
chap.  v.  Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  the  Syrians, 
who  have  tonic,  but  no  diftin£live  accents,  have  yet  in¬ 
vented  certain  points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the 
words,  to  (how  their  mood,  tenfe,  perfon,  or  fenfe. 

Mr  Browne  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  entered 
more  deeply  into  this  inveftigation  ;  and  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  the  crew  of  a  Greek 
(hip  from  Patrafs,  a  town  fituated  not  far  diffant  from 
the  ancient  Corinth,  which  had  been  driven  by  flrefs 
of  weather  into  the  port  of  Dingle  in  Ireland,  the  re- 
fult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the  pra&ice  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  is  different  from  any  of  the  theories  that 
have  been  delivered  in  books.  “  It  is  true,  he  obferves, 
they  have  not  two- pronunciations  for  profe  and  for 
verfe,  and  in  both  they  read  by  accent,  but  they  make 
accent  the  caufe  of  quantity ;  they  make  it  govern  and 
controul  quantity  ;  they  make  the  fyffable  long  on 
which  the  acute  accent  falls,  and  they  allow  the  acute 
accent  to  change  the  real  quality.  They  always  read 
poetry  as  well  as  profe  by  accent.  Whether  any  in¬ 
ference  can  hence  be  drawn  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancients,  I  muff  leave,  after  what  I  have  premifed 
above,  to  men  of  more  learning,  but  I  think  It  at  leaff; 
fo  probable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
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inftances  which  occurred  in  proof  of  this  affertion  more 
'particularly.  Of  the  two  firfl  perfons  whom  I  met, 
one,  the  Reward  of  the  (hip,  an  inhabitant  of  the  lfland 
of  Cephalonia,  had  had  a  fchool  education  :  he  read 
Euripides,  and  tranflated  fome  eafier  paffages  without 
much  difficulty.  By  a  flay  in  this  country  of  near  two 
years,  he  was  able  to  fpeak  Englifh  very  tolerably,  as 
could  the  captain  and  feveral  of  the  crew  5  and  almoft 
all  of  them  fpoke  Italian  fluently.  The  companion, 
however,  of  the  Reward  could  fpeak  only  modern  Greek, 
in  which  I  could  difcover  that  he  was  giving  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  diflrefs  in  which  the  (hip  had  been,  and 
though  not  able  to  underfland  the  context,  I  could  plain¬ 
ly  diftinguHh  many  words,  fuch  as  — IvAev,  and  a- 

mong  the  reR  the  found  of  A vfyZvog  pronounced  (hort  ; 
this  awoke  my  curiofity,  which  was  Rill  more  heighten¬ 
ed  when  I  obferved  that  he  faid  long,  with  the 

fame  attention  to  the  alteration  of  the  accent  with  the 
variety  of  cafe,  which  a  boy  would  be  taught  to  pay 
at  a  fchool  in  England.  Watching  therefore  more 
clofelv,  and  aiking  the  other  to  read  fome  ancient 
Greek,  I  found  that  they  both  uniformly  pronounced 
according  to  accent,  without  any  attention  to  long  or 
fhort  fyllables  where  accent  came  in  the  way  *,  and  on 
their  departure,  one  of  them  having  bade  me  good  day, 

by  faying  K to  which  I  anfwered  K he 
with  Rrong  marks  of  reprobation  fet  me  right,  and 
repeated  '■>  and  with  like  cenfure  did  the  cap¬ 

tain  upon  another  -occafion  obferve  upon  my  faying  So¬ 
crates  inRead  of  Socrates. 

“  I  now  had  a  Rrong  wifh  to  know  whether  they 
obferved  the  diftinftion  in  this  refpea  ufually  between 
verfe  and  profe,  but  from  the  little  fcholarfhip  of  the 
two  men  with  whom  I  had  converfed,  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  third  whom  I  afterwards  met,  (who  however 
read  Lucian  with  eafe,  though  he  did  not  feem  ever 
to  have  heard  of  the  book),  and  on  account  of  my.im- 
perfeft  mode  of  converfing  with  them  all,  I  had  little 
hopes  of  fatisfa£lion  on  the  point,  nor  was  I  clear  that 
tifcy  perfe£lly  knew  the  difference  between  verfe  and 
profe.  At  length  having  met  with  the  commander  of 
the  (hip,  and  his  clerk  Athanafius  Ko  vopog,  and  finding 
that  the  latter  had  been  a  fchoolmafler  in  the  Morea, 
and  had  here  learnt  to  fpeak  Englilh  fluently,  I  put 
the  queflion  to  them  in  the  prefence  of  a  very  learned 
college  friend,  and  at  another  time,  to  avoid  any  error, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  is  perfedly  mafler  of 


the  Italian  language.  Both  the  Greeks  repeatedly  af- 


fured  us  that  verfe  as  well  as  profe  was  read  by  accent, 
and  not  by  quantity,  and  exemplified  it  by  reading  fe¬ 
veral  lines  of  Homer,  with  whofe  name  they  feemed 
perfe£lly  well  acquainted. 

“  I  fliall  give  an  inflance  or  two  of  their  mode  of 
reading : 

B?  3’  uk'wv  Siva  7roXv(pXoi(r£oto  $a\clir<rvigy 

T ov  S’  7r^<rt<pYi  Tro^ocg  cows  ’A%iXXlvg, 

9 Eg  3’  loirag  hrflqS k  Ig  3*  butrop&w. 

They  made  the  e  in  ctxwv,  and  tqtTxg  long. 

But  when  they  read. 

KAv&Vev,  *Agft J£oto%9,  XgvJnjv  uft,Qti&n*ccst 

they  made  the  fecond  fyllable  of  the  firfl  word  KAvf* 
fhort,  notwithRanding  the  acute  accent ;  on  my  afking 
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why,  they  defired  me  to  look  back  on  the  circumflex 
on  the  firfl  fyllable,  and  faid  it  thence  neceffarily  fol-  v 
lowed  *,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  pronounce  the  firfl  fylla¬ 
ble  with  the  great  length  which  the  circumflex  denote- 
and  not  to  (liorten  the  fecond.  T  he  teflimony  of  the 
fchoolmafler  might  be  vitiated,  but  what  could  be 
ftronger,  than  that  of  thefe  ignorant  mariners  as  to.  the 
vulgar  common  pva£lice  of  modern  Greece  j  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  confirms  the  opinion  . of  Bifliop 
Horfley,  that  the  tones  of  words  in  connexion  are  not 
always  the  lame  with  the  tones  of  folitary  words, 
though  in  thofe  of  more  than  one  fyllable  the  accentual 
marks  do  not  change  their  pofition.  I  muft.  here  add 
that  thefe  men  confirmed  an  obfervation. which  .1  have 
heard  made,  that  we  are  much  miftaken  in  our  idea  of 
the  fuppofed  lofty  found  of  groXvtpXoKr'voio  SctXctrcryg  }  that 
the  borderers  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago  take 
their  ideas  from  the  gentle  laving  of  the  (bore  by  a 
fummer  wave,  and  not  from  the  roaring  of  a  winter 
ocean,  and  they  accordingly  pronounced  it  Pohyphlifveo . 
thalajfes, 

“  I  own  that  the  obfervations  made  by  me  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  thefe  modern  Greeks  brought  a  perfedly 
new  train  of  ideas  into  my  mind.  I  propofe  them, 
with  humility,  for  the  confederation  of  the  learned j  but 
they  have  made  a  Rrong  impreflion  upon  me,  and  ap¬ 
proached,  when  compared  with  other  admitted  fa£L, 
nearly  to  conviaion.  In  fhort,  I  am  flrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  what  the  famous  treatife  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  profodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  mentions  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Englilh,  that 
we  always  prolong  the  found  of  the  fyllable  on  which 
the  acute  accent  falls,  is  true,  and  has  . been  true  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  We  know  it  is  true  of  the 
modern  Italians— -they  read  Latin  in_that  refpea  juft 
as  we  do,  and  fay,  Arma  virumque  cano ,  and,  In  nova 
fert  animus ,  as  much  as  we.  And  when  we  find  the 
modern  Greeks  following  the  fame  praaice,  furely  we 
have  fome  caufe  to  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  did  the 
fame.  In  the  Englith  language,  indeed,  quantity  is 
not  affeaed,  becaufe  accent  and  quantity  always  agree. 
Bilhop  Horfley  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  did  fo 
in  Greek,  but  this  is  on  the  bold  fuppofition  that  the 
accent  doth  not  fall  where  the  mark  is  placed..  The 
objeaion  to  this  hypothefis,  which  feems  to  have  been 
admitted  by  all  writers,  and  confidered  as  decifive  by 
fome  as  to  profe,  by  all  as  to  verfe,  is  that  fuch  a  mode 
of  pronunciation  or  reading  muft  deftroy  metre,  or 
rhythmos .  From  this  pofition,  however  univerfal,  or 
however  it  may  have  been  taken  for  granted,  I  totally 
diffent.  That  it  will  oppofe  the  metre  or  quantity  I 
readily  agree,  but  that  it  will  deftroy  the  rhythmos, 
by  which,  whatever  learned  deferiptions  there  may  have 
been  of  its  meaning,  I  underfland  nothing  more  than  the 
melody  or  fmooth  flowing  of  the  verfes,  or  tlie.ir  harmony 
if  you  pleafe,  if  harmony  be  properly  applied  to  fuc- 
ceflive  and  not  fynchronal  founds.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  or  unmelodious  than 
the  reading  verfe  by  quantity,  or  fcanning  of  it,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called.  Let  us  try  the  line  fo  often  quoted-*- 


Accent. 


Anna  virumque  cano,  Trojce  qui primus  ab  oris. 
inftead  of 


Arma  virumque  cano,  Try  a  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

“  No 
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<c  No  man  ever  defined  rbythmos  better  than  Plato, 
ordinem  qucndatn  qui  in  mot  thus  cenntur  ;  the  motion 
or  meafure  of  the  verfe  may  be  exa£l,  and  yet  the  or¬ 
der,  arrangement,  and  difpofition  of  the  letters  and  Syl¬ 
lables,  fuch  as  to  be  grating  and  flnmelodious  to  the 
ear.  In  like  manner  the  lee t  of  the  verfe  may  be 
exa£t,  but  the  (Irefs  laid  upon  particular  fyllables  of  it 
which  follows  the  quantity  may  totally  dellroy  the  me¬ 
lody  :  in  fliort,  the  radical  error  feems  to  be  the  con- 
fulion  of  quantity  with  melody,  and  the  fuppofition  that 
whatever  is  at  war  with  quantity  and  metre  mull  be  at 
war  with  melody. 

“  It  will  be  alked  then  what  is  the  ufe  of  metre  or 
meafure  in  verfe,  if  we  are  not  to  read  by  it  ;  and  here 
is  the  grand  difficulty,  and  I  own  with  candour  I  cannot 
anfwer  it  with  perfe6t  fatisfa£lion  to  my  own  mind  :  to 
thnfe  indeed  who  fay  we  are  to  read  by  accent  in  profe, 
it  may  be  equally  alked  what  is  the  ufe  of  long  or  Ihort 
fyllables  in  profe,  if  we  are  not  to  attend  to  them  when 
accent  comes  in  the  way  :  but  to  thofe  who  think  other- 
wife,  I  can  only  anfwer,  that  in  the  firll  place  accent 
doth  not  always  interfere,  and  then  quantity  is  our  guide, 
and  accent  often  accords  with  quantity.  Secondly,  Me¬ 
tre  determines  the  number  of  feet  or  m^afures  in  each 
verfe,  and  thereby  produces  a  general  analogy  and  har¬ 
mony  through  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, ; 
as  I  apprehend,  accent  doth  not  change  the  number  of 
feet,  though  it  doth  the  nature  or  fpccies  of  them,  i  hus 
when  we  read 

Arma  virumque  cano ,  Trojce  qui  primus  ob  oris , 

we  do  not  make  more  feet  than  when  we  fcan  the  line, 
nor  employ  more  time  than  in  pronouncing  the  next 
line  in  which  the  accent  happens  to  accord  with  the 
quantity,  viz. 

Italiam  fat o  profugus ,  Lavinaque  vemt . 

Thirdly,  the  poet  in  meafuring  his  verfe  certainly 
tnuft  be  confined  to  fome  certain  number  and  order  of 
long  and  Ihort  fyllables,  in  order  to  produce  a  concord¬ 
ance  through  the  whole,  and  even  to  regulate  the  pofi- 
tion  of  accent,  which  though  not  fubdued  by  quantity 
will  certainly  have  fome  relation  to  it,  euphonic  gratia  j 
but  furely  the  length  or  (hortnefs  of  a  fyllable  cannot 
determine  where  emphafis  {hall  be  placed — that  mud 
depend  on  the  meaning  and  the  thought  ;  and  it  would 
be  mod  abfurd  for  the  poet  to  fay  to  the  reader,  you 
{hall  not  red  upon  this  emphatic  and  fignificative  word 
becaufe  its  fyllables  are  ffiort,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
red,  there  mud  be  length  and  intonation.”  ( Jcifh  Tranf 
vol.  vii.) 

The  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  mod 
remarkably  perceived  in  fome  eadern  languages,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe*  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  every  word,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing) 
fyllable,  admits  of  five  accents,  as  fpoken  more  acutely 
or  remifsly  ;  and  thus  dands  for  many  different  things. 
The  fame  found  ya ,  according  to  the  accent  affixed  to 
it,  fignifies  God ,  a  wall,  excellent,  fupidity,  and  a  goofe. 
The  Chinefe  have  but  330  fpoken  words  in  their  lan¬ 
guage ;  but  thefe  being  multiplied  by  the  different  ac¬ 
cents  or  tones,  which  affeft  the  vowels,  furnifh  a  lan¬ 
guage  tolerably  copious.  By  means  hereof,  their  3 30 
fimple  founds  come  to  denote  1650  things  ;  but  this 
being  hardly  fufficient,  they  are  increafed  further  by 


afpirates  added  to  each  word  to  double  the  number. 

The  Chinefe  only  reckon  four  accents:  for  which  the  Acc<!trory# 
midionaries  ufe  the  following  marks,  ad,  d,  d,  a  *,  to  vr-w 
which  they  have  added  a  fifth,  thus  «.  They  make  a 
kind  of  modulation  5  wherein,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  raifing 
and  linking  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice  :  fo  that  their 
talking  is  a  fort  of  mufic  or  finging.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rife  or  fall 
on  each  accent  by  means  of  mufical  notes ;  but  this  is 
hard  to  effe.a,  as  being  different  in  different  perfons* 

Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  the  language  to  foreigners  ; 
they  are  forced  to  fing  mofl  fcrupuloufly  :  if  thev  de¬ 
viate  ever  fo  little  from  the  accent,  they  fay  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  was  intended.  Thus,  mean¬ 
ing  to  compliment  the  perfon  you  are  talking  of  with 
the  title  Sir ,  you  call  him  a  beaft  with  the  fame  word, 
only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone.  Magalhon  makes  the 
language  the  eafier  to  learn  on  this  account.  The  Sia- 
niefe  are  alfo  obferved  to  fing  rather  than  to  talk.  Iheir 
alphabet  begins  with  fix  chara&crs,  all  only  equivalent 
to  a  K,  but  differently  accented.  For  though  in  the 
pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the  vowels, 
yet  they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fuch  of  their  confonants 
as  are  in  other  refpe&s  the  fame. 

Accent,  in  Mujtc,  is  a  certain  enforcement  of  parti¬ 
cular  founds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  inftruments,  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  bars. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  Law,  a  perfon’s  agreeing  to 
offers  made  in  bargaining,  by  which  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded. 

Acceptance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  put  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pope’s  conftitutions. 

Acceptance,  in  Commerce,  is  the  fubferibing,  fign- 
ing,  and  making  one’s  felf  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  obligation. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  Grammar ,  thefenfeor  mean¬ 
ing  in  which  any  word  is  taken. 

ACCEPTER,  or  Acceptor,  the  perfon  who  ac¬ 
cepts  a  BILL  of  exchange,  &c. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  civilians,  an  acquit¬ 
tance  or  difeharge  given  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor 
without  the  payment  of  any  value. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approach¬ 
ed,  or  that  accefs  may  be  had  to.  Thus  we  fay,  Such 
a  place  is  acceffible  on  one  fide,  &c. 

ACCESSION,  in  Law,  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  or  dependence  upon  one  another,  the  property  of 
the  principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  the 
acceffory  :  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  likewife 
the  owner  of  the  calf.  It  fometimes  likewife  fignifies 
confent  or  acquiefcence. 

Accession,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  for  a  paroxyfm 
of  a  difeafe  *,  among  politicians,  it  fignifies  a  prince’s 
fucceeding  to  the  government  upon  the  death  of  his  pre- 
deceffor. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  fomething  that  ac¬ 
cedes,  or  is  added  to  another  more  confiderable  thing  ^ 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  principal. 

Accessor  r,  or  AcceJJdry,  in  Common  Law,  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  by  participation :  as  by  advice,  command, 
or  concealment.  * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accejfories  ;  before  the  faff, 

Q,  2  and 
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Acceffory  and  after  it.  The  firft  is  he  who  commands,  or  pro- 
II.  .  cures  another  to  commit  felony,  and  is  not  prefent  him- 
Acciaioh.  £^£  .  £or  j£  foQ  foe  prefent  he  is  a  principal.  Th efecond 
is  he  who  receives,  affids,  or  comforts  any  man  that  has 
done  murder  or  felony,  whereof  he  has  knowledge. .  A 
man  may  alfo  be  acceffory  to  an  acceffory,  by  aiding, 
receiving,  &c.  an  acceffory  in  felony.  . 

An  acceffory  in  felony  fliall  have  judgment  of  life 
and  member,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  did  the  fe¬ 
lony  ;  but  not  till  the  principal  be  fird  attainted,  and 
convia,  or  outlawed  thereon.  Where  the  principal  is 
pardoned  without  attainder,  the  acceffory  cannot  be 
arraigned  *,  it  being  a  maxim  in  law,  Ubi  non  efl  prin¬ 
cipalis,  non  'potejl  ejfe  accejforius  :  but  if  the  principal 
be  pardoned,  or  have  his  clergy  after  attainder,  the  ac¬ 
ceffory  (hall  be  arraigned  *,  4  and  5  W.  et  M.  cap.  4. 
And  by  dat.  I  Anne,  cap.  9.  it  is  enaded,  that  where 
the  principal  is  convi61ed  of  felony,  or  (lands  mute,  or 
challenges  above  20  of  the  jury,  it  (hall  be  lawful  to 
proceed  againft  the  acceffory  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  principal  had  been  attainted  *,  and  notwithdanding 
fuch  principal  (hall  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  pardon¬ 
ed,  or  delivered  before  attainder.  In  fome  cafes  alfo, 
if  the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  acceffory  may 
be  profecuted  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  punifhedby  fine, 
imprifonment,  &c.  In  the  lowed  and  highed  offences 
there  are  no  aceeffories,  but  all  are  principals:  as  m 
riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  and  other  trefpaffes,  which 
are  the  lowed  offences.  So  alfo  in  the  highed  offence, 
which  is,  according,  to  the  Engli(h  law,  high  treafon, 
there  are  no  acceflories.  ..  . 

Aceeffories,  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  in  felonies 
of  feveral  kinds,  are  not  to  have  their  clergy.  There 
can  be  no  acceffory  before  the  fa£t  in  manflaughter : 
becaufe  that  is  fudden  and  unprepenfed. 

ACCESSOR  T  Nerves,  in  Anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  arifing  from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  afeend,  and  enter  the  (hull,  and  pafs  out  of  it 
again  with  the  par  vagum,  wrapped  up  in  the  fame 
common  integument,  and  after  quitting  them,  are  dir 
dributed  into  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  (boulders. 
See  Anatomy. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
fuch  parts  of  a  hiftory-piece  as  ferve  chiefly  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out  :  fuch  as 
vafes,  armour,  &c. 

Ancient  Geography,  a. town  of  1  arraconenlis, 
formerly  called  ABi;  fuppofed  to  be  Guadix,  to  the  ead 
of  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Guadalantin  *,  now 
greatly  decayed.  It  is  the  Colonia  Accitana  Gemella, 
and  was  of  fome  repute  among  the  Roman  colonies. 
The  people  were  called  Gemellenfes,  becaufe  the  co¬ 
lony  confided  of  colon  ids  from  the  third  and  fixth  le¬ 


gions. 

ACCI  AIOLI,  Donato,  a  native  of  Florence,  was 
born  in  1428,  and  was  famous  for  his  learning  and  the 
honourable  employments  which  he  held.  He  wrote,  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  5  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aridotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  ,  and  the 
Lives  of  Hannibal,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  folicit  aid 
from  Louis  XL  againd  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  but  on  his 
journey  died  at  Milan  in  1478  ;  his  body  was  carried 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthu- 
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dans  at  the  public  expence.  The  fmall  fortune  he  left  Acciaioh 
his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difintereded-  Acci -jentai# 

nefs.  His  daughters,  like  thofe  of  Ariflides,  were  por-  < ,  y . 

tioned  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  fervices.  His  funeral  eulogium  was  fpoken  by  Chri- 
dopher  Landini  j  and  an  elegant  epitaph,  by  Politian, 
was  inferibed  on  his  tomb. 

ACCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  cafual 

event.  _  . 

Accident,  among  Logicians,  is  ufed  in  a  threefold 

fenfe.  1.  Whatever  does  not  effentially  belong  to  a 
thing  y  as  the  clothes  a  man  wears,  or  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  2.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjea  as  are  not 

effential  to  it  5  thus  whitenefs  in  paper  is  an  acci¬ 

dental  quality.  3*  oppofition  to  fubdance,  all  qua¬ 
lities  whatever  are  called  accidents  $  as  fweetnefs,  foft- 

nefs,  &c.  #  t  , 

Accident,  in  Grammar,  implies  a  property  attach* 
ed  to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  effential  defi¬ 
nition  5  for  every  word,  notwithdanding  its  (ignifica- 
tion,  will  be  either  primitive,  derivative,  Ample,  or 
compound,  which  are  the  accidents  of  words.  A  word 
is  faid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no  other 
word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus  heaven , . 
king,  good,  are  primitive  words.  It  is  faid  to  be  deri¬ 
vative,  when  it  is  taken  from  fome  other  word  .  thus 
heavenly,  kingdom,  goodnefs,  &c.  are  derivatives.  A 
fimple  word  is  eafily  didinguitbed  from  a  compound  : 
thus  juf,  jujlice,  are  fimple  words  \  unjujl,  injujlicci, 
are  compound:  res  is  a  fimple  wTord,  as  well  as  pu - 
blica  ;  but  refpublica  is  a  compound.  Befides  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents  which  are  common  to  all  forts  of  words,,  each 
particular  fpecies  has  its  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents 
of  the  noun  fubdantive  are  the  gender,  declenfion,  and 
number  ;  and  the  adjective  has  another  accident,  name¬ 
ly,  the  comparifon..  See  the  articles  Grammar  and 

Language.  #  #  . 

Accident,  in  Heraldry,  an  additional  point  or  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  re¬ 
tained  without  altering  the  eflence  of  the  armour  ;  fuch 
as  abatement,  difference,  and  tin&ure. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fome- 
thing  that  happens  by  accident,  or  that  is  not  effential 

to  its  fubjea.  #  # 

Accidental,  in  Philofophy,  is  applied  to  that  effect 
which  flows  from  fome  caufe  intervening  by  accident, 
without  being  fubjea,  or  at  lead  without  any  appearance 
of  being  fubjea  to  general  laws  or  regular  returns.  .  In 
this,  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  conjlant  and  principal. 

Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refpea  to  the  earth,  the 
condant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  heat  in  fummer,  and 
the  cold  in  winter  j  whereas  winds,  fnows,  and  rains, 
are  the  accidental  caufes  which  often  alter  and  modify 
the  aaion  of  the  principal  caufe. 

AlcCIDENl'AL  Colours,  are  thofe  which  depend  upon 
the  affeaions  of  the  eye,  in  contradidinaion  to  thofe 
which  belong  to  light  itfelf.  The  impreflions  made 
upon  the  eye  by  looking  dedfadly  on  objeas  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  colour  are  various,  according  to  the  (ingle  co¬ 
lour  or  combination  of  colours  in  the  objed  \  and  they 
continue  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  withdrawn,  and 
give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  objeas.  M.  Buffon 
has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  conneaions  which  thefe 
accidental  colours  have  with  fuch.  as  are  natural, 
a  variety  of  inflances.  The  fubjea  has  alfo  been 
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Accidental  confidered  by  De  la  Hire  and  M.  iEplnUS  ;  and  M. 

11  d’Arcy  has  contrived  a  machine  for  determining  the 
duration  of  thofe  impreflions  on  the  eye  ;  and  from  the 
refult  of  feveral  experiments,  he  inferred,  that  the  ef- 
feft  of  the  aaion  of  light  on  the  eye  continued  about 
eight  thirds  of  a  minute.  .  . 

Accidental  Point,  in  PerfpeBive,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projeflions  of  two  lines 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfpeaive  plane. 
ACCIPENSER.  See  Ichthyology  Index, 
ACCIPIXER,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  hawk, 
which,  from  its  being  very  carnivorous,  they  confider- 
ed  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen  : 

Odiums  accipitrem,  quia  fempervivit  in  armis.  OVID. 

Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  marriage,  it  was  efteemed  a  bird  of  good  omen, 
becaufe  it  never  eats  the  hearts  of  other  birds  ;  intimat¬ 
ing  thereby,  that  no  differences  in  a  married  ftate  ought 
to  reach  the  heart.  The  accipiter  was  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra,  an  lfland  in  the 
Nile,  being  confidered  by  them  as  the  image  ot  the 
fun  j  and  hence  we  find  that  luminary  reprefented,  in 
hieroglyphics,  under  the  figure  of  a  hawk. 

ACCIPITRES,  the  name  of  Linnaus’s  firit  order 
of  birds.  See  Ornithology.  _ 

ACCISMUS  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  lome- 
thing  which  a  perfon  earneftly  defires.  The  word  is 
Latin  •,  or  rather  Greek,  A Kxirpcs ;  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  from  Acco,  the  name  of  a  fooliffi  old  woman 
noted  in  antiquity  for  an  affeftation  of  this  kind. 

Accifmus  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  virtue  ;  lome- 
times  as  a  vice,  which  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  prac- 
tifed  with  great  fuccefs.  Cromwells  refufal  of  the 
crown  of  England  may  be  brought  as  an  inftance  of  an 
accifmus. 

Accismus  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Rhetoric,  as  a 

fpecies  of  irony .  m.f 

ACCITUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  ot  J-iilpa- 
nia  Btetica,  now  Finiana,  as  appears  from  an  ancient 
infcription  fituated  on  an  eminence  of  _  the  mountains 
Alpuxaras,  in  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spain. 

ACCIUS,  LOCIUS,  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  Ion  of 
a  freedman,  and,  according  to  St  Jerome,  bom  in  the 
confullhip  of  Hoftilius  Mancinus  and  Attihus  berra- 
nus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  583:  but  there  apperrs 
fomewhat  of  confufion  and  perplexity  in  this  chronolo¬ 
gy.  He  made  himfelf  known  before  the  death  of  Pa- 
cuvius,  by  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  exhibited  the 
fame  year  that  Pacuvius-  brought  one  upon  the  itage, 
the  latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius 
only  thirty.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  piece 
of  Accius’s,  but  the  titles  of  feveral  of  his  tragedies 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors.  He  wrote  on  the 
mod  celebrated  (lories  which  had  been  reprciented  on 
the  Athenian  ftage ;  as  Andromache,  Andromeda,  A- 
treus,  Clytemneftra,  Medea,  Meleager,  PJnloaetes, 
the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troades,  &c. 
He  did  not  always,  however,  take  his  fubjects  from 
the  Grecian  (lory  :  for  he  compofed  one  dramatic  piece 
wholly  Roman  :  It  was  entitled  Brutus,  and  related  to 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  It  is  affirmed  by  mme 
that  he  wrote  alfo  comedies  ;  which  is  not  unlikely,  it 
he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces,  the  Wedding  and 
the  Merchant;  which  have  been  afcribed  to  him.  He 


did  not  confine  lnmfelf  to  dramatic  writing  *  for  he  left 
other  produaions,  particularly  his  annals,  _  mentioned  tlW 
by  Macrobius,  Prifcian,  Feftus,  and  Nonmus  Marcel- 
lus.  He  has  been  cenfured  for  writing  in  too  harlh  a 
ftyle,  but  in  all  other  refpeas  has  been  efteemed  a  very 
great  poet.  He  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  public, 
that  a  comedian  was  puniftied,  for  only  mentioning _  his 
name  on  the  ftage.  Cicero  fpeaks  with  great  derilion 
of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftory  *,  and,  as  our 
author  had  wrote  annals,  fome  infill  that  he  is  the  per¬ 
fon  cenfured  :  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quinti¬ 
lian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  author 
with  fo  much  applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is  the  fame 
perfon  whom  the  Roman  orator  cenfures  with  lo  much 

feverity.  c 

There  was  alfo  in  this  age  a  pretty  good  orator  ot 
the  fame  name,  againft  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluen- 
tius.  He  was  born  in  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a 
relation  of  our  poet. 

Accius,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tributed  A  Paraphrafe  of  iEfop’s  Fables,  on  which  Ju¬ 
lius  Scaliger  bellows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  confufed  noife  or  (bout  ot 
joy,  by  which  the  public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  efteem, 
or  approbation. 

Acclamation,  in  a  more  proper  fenie,  denotes  a 
certain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  in  a  peculiar  tone  fomewhat  refemblmg 
a  fong,  frequent  in  the  ancient  afiemblies.  Acclama¬ 
tions  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applaufes,  with 
which  they  are  fometimes  confounded:  though  they 
ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  }  as  acclamation  was  given  by 
the  voice,  applaufe  by  the  hands :  add,  that  acclamation 
was  alfo  bellowed  on  perfons  abfent,  applaufe  only  on 
thofe  prefent.  Acclamation  was  alfo  given  by  women, 
whereas  applaufe  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  men.. 

Acclamations  are  of  various  kinds  •,  ecclefiaftical,  mi¬ 
litary,  nuptial,  fenatorial,  fynodical,  fcholaftical,  thea¬ 
trical  &.C.  We  meet  with  loud  acclamations,  muiical 
and  rhythmical  acclamations-,  acclamations  of  joy  and 
reflect,  and  even  of  reproach  and  contumely.  1  he 
former,  wherein  words  of  happy  omen  were  ufed,  were 
alfo  called  Laudationes,  et  bona  vota,  or  good  wiffies; 
the  latter,  Execrationes  el  convicia.  Suetonius  turmlhes 
an  inftance  of  this  laft  kind  in  the  Roman  fenate,  on 
occafion  of  the  decree  for  demolilhing  the  ftatues  of 
Domitian,  when  the  fathers,  as  the  hiftoriau  reprefents 
it  could  not  refrain  from  contumelious  acclamations  ot 
the  deceafed.  The  like  were  ffiown  after  the  death  ol 
Commodus,  where  the  acclamations  run  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  (train  :  Hojli  patria  honor ei  detrahuntur,  parricides 
honores  detrahantur ;  hojiis  Jialuas  undique, parricidal 
Jiatuas  undique ,  gladialoris  Jlatuas  undique.  Sic.— 1  he 
formula  in  acclamations,  was  repeated  (ometimes  a 
greater,  fometimes  a  leffer,  number  of  times.  Hen  e 
we  find  in  Roman  writers,  acclamatum  ejl  qumquies  et 
vicies;  five  times,  and  twenty  times  :  fometimes  alio 
fexaeies  and  even  oBuagies ;  fixty  and  eighty  times.  _ 
Acclamations  were  not  unknown  on  the  theatres  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  but 
they  were  artlefs  then,  and  little  other  than  confufed 
ffiouts.  Afterwards  they  became  a  fort  of  regular  con¬ 
certs.  That  mentioned  by  Phsedrus,  lecture  tnco/umis 
Roma fa/vo principe,  which  was  made  for  Auguftus,  and 
proved  the  occafion  of  a  pleafant  miftake  of  a^ffihe- 
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jAcclaifla-  player  Called  Princeps,  (hows  that  mufical  acclamations 
tion.  were  in  ufe  in  that  emperor’s  reign.  R  evert  ent  cm  ex 
‘  provincm  modulalis  carmitiibus  profequebantur ,  fays  Sue¬ 
tonius,  who  gives  another  inftance  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius:  a  falfe  report  of  GermanicOs’s  recovery  be¬ 
ing  fpfead  through  Rome,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  eapitol  with  torches  and  victims,  tinging,  Saha 
Roma,  Sa/va  Patria ,  Salvus  ejl  German  icus. — Nero, 
paflionately  fond  of  mafic,  took  fpecial  Care  to  improve 
and  per  fed  the  mufic  of  acclamations.  Charmed  with 
the  harmony  with  which  the  Alexandrians,  who  came 
to  the  games  celebrated  at  Naples,  had  fung  his  praifes, 
he  brought  feveral  over  to  inftru&  a  number  of  youth, 
chofen  from  among  the  knights  and  people,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  acclamations  pra6Hfed  at  Alexandria. 
Tliefe  continued  in  ufe  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dcric.  But  the  people  did  not  always  make  a  (ingle 
chorus  *,  fometimes  there  were  two,  who  anfwered  each 
other  alternately  :  thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the 
theatre,  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  either 
hand,  giving  the  fignal  by  clapping,  5000  foldiers 
called  Augujlals ,  began  to  chant  his  praife,  which  the 
fpe&ators  were  obliged  to  repeat.  The  whole  was 
conduced  by  a  mufic-mafler  called  mefochorus  or  pan- 
farms. — The  honour  of  acclamations  was  chiefly  ren¬ 
dered  to  emperors,  their  children,  and  favourites  ;  and 
to  the  magi  (b  ates  who  preflded  at  the  games.  Per* 
fons  of  difiinguifhed  merit  alfo  fometimes  received 
them,  of  which  Quintilian  gives  us  inflances  in  Cato 
and  Virgil.  The  mod  ufual  forms  were,  Feliciter ,  Lon - 
giorem  vitarn ,  Antios  felices .  The  a 61  or s  themfelves, 
and  they  who  gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  of  the 
circus,  were  not  excluded  the  honour  of  acclamations. 

To  theatrical  acclamations  may  be  added  thofe  of 
*he  foldiery  and  the  people  in  time  of  triumph.  The 
vi6torious  army  accompanied  their  general  to  the  capi- 
tol  5  and,  among  the  verfes  they  fung  in  his  praifes,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  Io  TRIUMFHE,  which  the  people 
anfwered  in  the  fame  drain.  It  was  alfo  in  the  way  of 
acclamation,  that  the  foldiers  gave  their  general  the 
title  of  Imperator ,  after  fome  notable  viflory  :  a  title 
which  he  only  kept  till  the  time  of  his  triumph. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewhat  more 
ferious  than  the  popular  ones  5  but  arofe  from  the  fame 
principles,  viz.  a  defire  of  pleafing  the  prince  or  his  fa¬ 
vourites  }  and  aimed-  likewife  at  the  fame  end,  either 
to  exprefs  the  general  approbation  and  zeal  of  the 
company,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vi6lories,  or  to 
make  him  new  proteflations  of  fidelity.  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  were  ufnally  given  after  a  report  made  by  fome 
ferrator,  to  which  the  refl  all  expreffed  their  confent  by 
crying  Omnes,  Omnes;  or  elfe,  JEqvxjm  Est,  Jus* 
TUM  EST.  Sometimes  they  began  with  acclamations, 
and  fometimes  ended  with  them  without  other  debates. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  all  the  ele&ions  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the  fenate,  were  con- 
duffed  5  fomething  of  which  praftice  is  dill  retained 
at  modern  eleflions  of  kings  and  emperors,  where  Vivat 
Rex,  and  Long  live  the  King ,  are  cudomary  forms  of 'ac¬ 
clamation. 

The  Greeks  borrowed  the  cudom  of  receiving  their 
emperors  in  the  public  places  from  the  Romans.  Luit- 
prand  relates,  that  at  a  proceflion  where  he  was  pre¬ 
fect,  they  fung  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  noXXcc 


that  is,  Many  years  •,  which  Coddin  expreffes  thus,  by  Acclama. 
r 6  r c  or  by  "to  7rcX]v%(>f>vi£>uv  \  and  the  ,  tt^n* 

wifii  or  falutation  by  And  at  dinner, 

the  Greeks  then  prefent  wiihed  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  emperor  and  Bardas,  Ut  Dens  annos  multiplied  ;  as 
he  tranflates  the  Greek.  Plutarch  mentions  an  accla¬ 
mation  fo  loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius’s  refloring 
liberty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  fhout.  The  Turks  praffife  fomething  like 
this  on  the  fight  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers 
to  this  day. 

For  the  acclamations  with  which  authors,  poets,  &c. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  ;  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  affemblies  for  this  purpofe  were  held 
with  great  parade  in  the  mod  folemn  places,  as  the  ca¬ 
pital,  temples,  the  Atheneeum,  and  the  houfes  of  great 
men.  Invitations  were  fent  everywhere,  in  order  to 
get  the  greater  appearance.  The  chief  care  was,  that 
the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and 
pomp  poflible.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit, 
kept  able  applauders  in  their  fervice,  and  lent  them  to 
their  friends.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefent s  and  treats.  Philodratus  mentions  a  young 
man  named  Vavus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  forgave  the  intereft  to  fucli  as  applauded  hi3 
exercifes.  Thefe  acclamations  were  condufted  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  theatre,  both  as 
to  the  mufic  and  the  accompaniments  :  they  were  to 
be  fuited  both  to  the  fubjedl;  and  to  the  perfon.  There 
were  particular  ones  for  the  philofophers,  for  orators, 
for  hiftorians,  and  for  poets.  It  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
hearfe  all  the  forms  of  them  }  one  of  the  mod  ufual  was 
Sophos ,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times.  Martial 
comprehends  feveral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe  } 

Graviter ,  Cud ,  Nequiter ,  Euge,  Beate. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  barren  ©n  this 
head.  The  names  of  gods  and  heroes  were  given  thofe 
whom  they  would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it 
after  each  head  of  difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium} 
but  the  acclamations  were  renewed  at  every'  fine  paf- 
fage,  frequently  at  every  period. 

The  acclamations  with  which  the  fpedlators  honoured 
the  vidlories  of  the  athletse,  were  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  impetuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymna- 
ftic  games.  The  cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
fometimes  expreffing  their  compaffion  and  joy,  fome¬ 
times  their  horror  and  difguft,  are  ftrongly  painted  by 
different  poets  and  orators. 

Acclamations  made  alfo  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen’s  fake ;  being 
the  Lceta  Omina ,  fometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage 
in  Roman  writers. 

Acclamations,  at  firft  pradlifed  in  the  theatre,  and 
palling  thence  to  the  fenate,  &.c.  were  in  procefs  of  time 
received  into  the  a6ts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  af¬ 
femblies  of  the  church.  The  people  expreffed  their 
approbation  of  the  preacher  varioufly  \  the  more  ufual 
forms  were,  Orthodox  !  Third  Apojlle ,  <h*c,  Thefe  ac¬ 
clamations  being  fometimes  carried  to  excefs,  and  often 
mifplaced,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient 
do6lors,  and  at  length  abrogated  5  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  fome  ufe  about  the  time  of  St 
Bernard. 
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Acclamation  Medals,  among  Antiquaries,  fuch 
as  reprefent  the  people  exprefling  their  joy  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  rife  or  afcent  of  a  hill,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  declivity  or  defcent  of  it.  Some  writers 
on  fortification  ufe  it  for  the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

AC  CO  LA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  perfon 
who  lived  near  fome  place  -,  in  which  fenfe,  it  differed 
from  incola,  the  inhabitant  of  fuch  a  place. 

ACCOLADE,  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the 

conferring  of  knighthood. 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade 
properly  confifted.  The  generality  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
embrace,  or  kifs,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new 
knight,  as  a  token  of  their  affe&ion  :  whence  the  word 
accolade  ;  q.  d.  a  clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck. 
Others  will  rather  have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chine  of 
the  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  The  Accolade 
is  of  fome  antiquity,  in  whichfoever  of  the  two  fenfes 
it  be  taken.  Greg,  de  Tours  writes,  that  the  kings  of 
Trance,  even  of  the  firft  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
fhoulder  belt,  killed  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  For 
the  accolee,  or  blow,  John  of  Salifbury  affures  us,  it 
was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Normans  :  by  this  it 
was  that  William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  his  fon  Henry.  At  firft  it  was  given 
with  the  naked  fift  \  but  was  afterwards  changed  into 
a  blow  with  the  flat  of  the  fword  on  the  fhoulder  of 
the  knight. 

ACCOLE'E,  fometimes  fynonymous  with  Acco¬ 
lade,  which  fee.— It  is  alfo.ufed  in  various  fenfes  in 
heraldry  fometimes  it  is  applied  to  two  things  joined-, 
at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns  or  collars  about 
their  necks,  as  the  lion  in  the  Ogilvy’s  arms-,  and,  laft- 
ly,  to  kews,  battons,  maces,  fwords,  &c.  placed  faltier- 
wife  behind  the  fhield. 

ACCOLTI,  Benedict,  the  younger,  grandfon  of 
Benedift  Accolti  the  elder,  who  flouriflied  about  the 
year  1376,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1415*  About  the 
year  1430,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  when  he  was  greatly  diftinguifhed.  He 
wrote  il  Four  Books  concerning  the  War  which  the 
Chriftians  carried  on  againft  the  infidels  to  recover 
Judaea  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.”  I  his  work  nas 
printed  at  Venice  in  1332,  and  it  is  the-ground-plot 
of  Taffo’s  Jerufalem  Delivered.  He  wrote  alfo  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Excellent  Perfonages  of  his  Rime,  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  He  died  in  1466. 

Accolti,  Benedict,  was  nephew,  or  according  to 
fome,  grandfon  of  Peter  Accolti,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1497.  He  was  much  diftinguifhed  for  his 
knowledge  of  law,  and  a  moft  retentive  memory  j  and 
was  fuch  a  mafter  of  the  Latin  language,  that  lie  ob¬ 
tained  the  flattering  appellation  of  the  Cicero  of  the  age. 
He  enjoyed  very  high  ecclefiaftical  honours:  Leo  X. 
bellowed  on  him  the  bifliopric  of  Cadiz  -,  Adrian  the  VI. 
gave  him  that  of  Cremona,  and  the  archbifhopric  of 
Ravenna  -,  and  Clement  VII.  raifed  him  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  At  the  requeft  of  Clement,  he  wrote  a 
treatife  in  vindication  of  the  pope’s  right  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  He  left  feveral  other  works,  and 
particularly  fome  pieces  of  poetry.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1349. 

Accolti,  Francis ,  brother  of  the  former,  was.  born 
about  the  year  1418,  He  was  profeffor  of  jurifpru- 
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dence  in  feveral  univerfities,  and  Was  ftyled  the  prince  of  Accolti 
lawyers.  His  undemanding  was  vigorous,  his  know-  Acf[0^- 
ledge  was  extenfive,  and  his  eloquence  powerful  \  but  niment. 
he  was  fo  fordidly  parfimonious  that  he  amalfed  im-  — v"-— 

menfe  treafurcs.  He  died  about  the  year  1470*,  and 
left  behind  him  feveral  works  on  law,  and  fome  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  works  of  Chryfoftom. 

Accolti,  Peter,  the  fon  of  Renedifl  the  younger, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  about  the  year  1455*  'vas  a 

profeffor  of  law,  and  taught  with  great  reputation.  He 
was  fucceflively  raifed  to  feveral  bifhoprics,  and  at  lalt 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1311.  He  was  created  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  prince  of  the  Hate  of  Nepi.  He  wrote 
a  comedy  entitled  “  Virginia,”  and  fome  other  poems 
which  were  much  applauded  by  his  contempories. 

He  died  at  Rome  in  153^' 

ACCOMMODATION,  the  application  of  one 
thing,  by  analogy,  to  another  •,  or  the  making  two  or 
more  things  agree  with  one  another. 

To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation,  is  to  know  it 
by  the  idea  of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A  prophecy  of  feripture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  vari¬ 
ous  ways  ;  properly,  as  when  a  thing  foretold  comes 
to  pafs ;  and  improperly,  or  by  way  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  peopie, 
like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time  before  to  another — 

Thus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoken  to  thofe  of  his  own 
time,  are  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived  m  our 
Saviour’s;  and  are  accommodated  to  them  :  “  \e  hy¬ 
pocrites,  well  did  Efaias  prophefy  of  you,”  &c.  which 
fame  words  St  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the 

Jews  of  his  time.  , 

The  primitive  church  accommodated  multitudes  ot 
Jewifh,  and  even  heathen  ceremonies  and  praftices,  to 
Cliriftian  purpofes  ;  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the 
fame  by  the  Gentiles  :  fome  will  even  have  circumci 
fion,  the  tabernacle,  brazen  ferpent,  &c.  to  have  been 
originally  of  Egyptian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  hy 
Mofes  to  the  purpofes  of  Judaifm  *.  Spencer  maintains,  *  Saurin, 
that  moft  of  the  rites  of  the  old  law  were  in  imitation  Diff.  0.  A 
of  thofe  of  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly  of  the  Egyp-tom.i. 
tians  5  that  God,  in  order  to  divert  the  children  of  .II- 
ra«l  from  the  worlhip  they  paid  to  their  falfe  deities, 
confecrated  the  greateft  part  of  the  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  by  thofe  idolaters,  and  had  formed  out  of  them 
a  body  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  that  he  had  indeed  made 
fome  alterations  therein,  as  barriers  againft  idolatry  ; 
and  that  he  thus  accommodated  his  worlhip  to  the  genius 
and  occafions  of  his  ancient  people.  To  this  conde- 
feenfion  of  God,  according  to  Spencer  f,  is  owing  the  ;  r>e  legit. 
origin  of  the  tabernacle,  and  particularly  that  of  the /Wr. diff.  i. 
ark.  Thefe  opinions,  however,  have  been  controverted  >•  3-  P-  3»- 
by  later  writers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  fomething  attending  or 
added  as  a  circumftance  to  another,  either  by  way  of 
ornament,  or  for  the  fake  of  fymmetry. 

Accompaniment,  Accomfagnamento,  Ac.com- 
PAGNATURA,  in  Mujic,  denotes  the  inllruments  which 
accompany  a  voice,  in  order  to  fuftain  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  mufic  more  full.  The  accompaniment  is  ufed 
in  recitative,  as  well  as  in  fong ;  on  the  ftage,  as  well 
as  in  the  choir,  &c.  The  ancients  had  likewife  their 
accompaniments  in  the  theatre  j  they  had  even  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  inftruments  to  accompany  the  chorus,  from 
thofe  which  accompanied  the  aftors  in  the  recitation. 
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ompa-  The  accompaniment,  among  the  moderns,  is  frequent- 
njeat  jy  a  different  part  or  melody  from  the  fong  it  accom- 
cords.  panics.  It  is  difputed  whether  it  was  fo. among  the 
ancients.  It  is  generally  alleged,  that  their  accompa¬ 
niments  went  no  farther  than  the  playing  in  odave,  or 
in  antiphony  to  the  voice.  The  Abbe  Fraguier,  from 
a  paffage  in  Plato,  pretends  to  prove,  that  they  had  ac¬ 
tual  fym phony,  or  mufic  in  parts  :  but  his  arguments 
feem  far  from  being  conclufive. 

Accompaniment,  in  Painting,  denotes  fuch  objeds 
as  are  added,  either  by  way  of  ornament  or  fitnefs  to 
the  principal  figures  ;  as  dogs,  guns,  game,  &.C.  in  a 
hunting  piece. 

Accompaniment,  in  Heraldry ,  any  thing  added  to 
a  (hield  by  way  of  ornament  5  as  the  belt,  mantling, 
fupporters,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  bearings 
about  a  principal  one  \  as  a  faltier,  bend,  fefs,  chev¬ 
ron,  &c. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  bufinefs  ; 
or  is  privy  in  the  fame  defign  or  crime  with  another. 
See  Accessory. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  accomplice  can  only  be 
profecuted  after  the  convidion  of  the  principal  offend¬ 
er,  unlefs  the  acceffion  of  the  accomplice  is  immediate, 
in  ipfo  aflu,  (fo  as  in  effed  to  render  them  co -principal. 
By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffersthe  fame  pu- 
niftiment  with  the  principal  offender  ;  yet  if  he  be  re¬ 
markably  lefs  guilty,  juftice  will  not  permit  equal  pu- 
nifliment. 

The  council  of  Sens,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  fta- 
tutes,  exprefsly  prohibit  the  revealing  of  accomplices . 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  the  entire  execution  or 
fulfilling  of  any  thing. 

Accomplishment  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewifti  prophets  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New.  We  fay  a 
literal  accompliftiment,  a  myftical  or  fpiritual  accom- 
plifhment,  a  finglc  accompliftiment,  a  double  accom- 
pliihment,  a  Jewiffi  accompliftiment,  a  Chriftian,  a  hea¬ 
then  accompliftiment.  The  fame  prophecy  is  fome- 
times  accompliftied  in  all,  or  in  feveral  of  thofe  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Thus,  of  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  Jews  find  a  literal  accompliftiment 
in  their  own  hiftory,  about  the  time  when  the  prophe¬ 
cy  was  given  :  the  Chriftians  find  another  in  Chrift, 
or  the  earlieft  days  of  the  church  \  the  heathens  ano¬ 
ther,  in  fome  of  their  emperors  ;  the  Mahometans  ano¬ 
ther,  in  their  legiflator,  &c.  There  are  two  principal 
-ways  of  accompli  filing  a  prophecy,  dire&ly ,  and  by  ac¬ 
commodation.  See  Accommodation,  and  Prophe¬ 
cy. 

Accomplishment,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  mental  or 
perfonal  endowment. 

ACCORD,  in  Painting,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns 
among  the  lights  and  (hades  of  a  pidure. 

ACCORDS,  Stephen  Tabourot,  seigneur  des, 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  France,  and  king’s 
advocate  in  the  bailiwick  and  chancery  of  that  city,  was 
born  in  1549.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  }  but  too  much  addided  to  trifles,  as  appears  from 
his  piece  entitled,  u  Les  Bigarrures,”  printed  at  Paris 
in  1 58  2.  This  was  not  his  firft  produdion,  for  he  had 
before  printed  fome  fonnets.  His  work  entitled  Les 
Touches,  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1585  \  which  is 
indeed  a  colledion  of  witty  poems,  but  worked  up  in 


a  loofe  manner,  according  to  the  licentious  tafte  of  Accord 
that  age.  His  Bigarrures  are  writen  in  the  fame  Accortc 
drain.  He  was  cenfured  for  this  way  of  writing,  “ 
which  obliged  him  to  publifti  an  apology.  The  lord- 
fhip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fief,  or  title  from  the 
device  of  his  anceftors,  which  was  a  drum,  with  the 
motto  a  tous  accords,  “  chiming  with  all.”  He  had 
fent  a  fonnet  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Begat,  the  great 
and  learned  prefident  of  Burgundy,  “  who  (fays  be) 
did  me  the  honour  to  love  me  :  And  inafmuch  (con¬ 
tinues  he),  I  had  fubfcribed  my  fonnet  with  only  my 
device  d  tous  accords,  this  lady  firft  nicknamed  me,  in 
her  anfwer,  Seigneur  des  Accords  ;  by  which  title  her 
father  alfo  called  me  feveral  times.  For  this  reafon  I 
chofe  this  furname,  not  only  in  all  my  writings  com- 
pofed  at  that  time,  but  even  in  thefe  books.”  He  died 
in  1595,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

ACCORSO  (in  Latin  Accurfius ),  Francis,  the  el¬ 
der,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Bagnolo,  near 
Florence,  in  1182.  He  began  the  ftudy  of  law  at  & 
late  period  of  life  ;  but  fuch  were  his  afliduity  and 
proficiency,  that  he  foon  diftinguiftied  himfelf.  He 
was  appointed  profeffor  at  Bologna,  and  became  a  very 
eminent  teacher.  He  undertook  the  great  work  of 
uniting  and  arranging  into  one  body  the  almoft  end- 
lefs  comments  and  remarks  upon  the  Code,  the  Infti- 
tutes,  and  Digefts,  which,  he  obferved,  only  tended  to 
involve  the  fubjeds  in  obfcurity  and  contradidion. 

When  he  was  employed  in  this  work,  it  is  faid,  that 
hearing  of  a  fimilar  one  propofed  and  begun  by  Odo- 
fred,  another  lawyer  of  Bologna,  he  feigned  indifpo- 
fition,  interrupted  his  public  ledures,  and  fhut  himfelf 
up,  till  he  had,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  accomplifti- 
ed  his  defign.  His  work,  entitled  “  A  Perpetual 
Commentary,”  was  much  efteemed.  It  was  printed 
with  the  “  Body  of  Law,”  publiftied  at  Lyons  in 
1627.  He  died  in  1260,  and  left  very  great  riches. 

His  fon,  the  younger  Francis  Accorfo,  fucceeded  him 
in  his  profefforftiip,  and  accompanied  Edward  I.  to 
England,  on  his  return  from  the  crufade  in  1237. 

{Gen.  Biog ). 

AccoRSO,  Mariangelo,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
critic,  was  a  native  of  Aquila,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  added  an  intimate  acquaintance  wTith 
feveral  modern  languages.  Claflical  literature  was 
much  improved  and  promoted  by  his  labours.  In 
difcovering  and  collating  ancient  manufcripts  he  dis¬ 
played  uncommon  afliduity  and  diligence.  His  work, 
entitled  “  Diatrihce ,”  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in 
1524,  is  a  Angular  monument  of  erudition  and  cri¬ 
tical  (kill.  He  beftowed,  it  is  faid,  unufual  pains 
on  Claudian,  and  made  above  feven  hundred  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  from  different  manu¬ 
fcripts.  Unfortunately  the  world  has  been  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  thefe  criticifms  *,  for  they  were 
never  publiftied.  Thefe  corredions  were  made  while 
he  travelled  on  horfeback  during  a  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  a  circumftance  which  is  ftrongly  charaderiftic 
of  his  induftry  and  afliduity.  An  edition  of  Ammia - 
nus  Marcellinus,  which  he  publiftied  at  Augfburg  in 
I533>  contains  five  books  more  than  any  former  one. 

He  was  the  firft  editor  of  the  “  Letters  of  Cafliodo- 
rus,”  with  his  “  Treatife  on  the  Soul.”  The  affeded 
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Accorfo  ufe  of  antiquated  terms  introduced  by  fome.  of  the 
II  .  Latin  writers  of  that  age,  is  humouroufty  ridiculed 
Aecretio^  ^  R  dialogue  published  in  1531,  entitled,  “  Osco ,  Vol- 
"  v  fco,  Romanoque ,  Eloquentia ,  Lnterlocutonbus ,  Dmlogus 
Ludis  Romanis  aclus.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the 
invention  of  printing.  On  the  firft  leaf  of  a  grammar  of 
Donatus,  printed  on  vellum,  there  is  written  with  his 
own  hand  :  “  This  Donatus,  with  another  book  en¬ 
titled  Confejfionalia  ”  were  the  firft  books  printed  ; 
and  John  Fauftus,  citizen  of  Mentz,  inventor  of  the 
art,  had  put  them  to  the  prefs  in  the  year  1450.” 
He  had  been  accufed  of  plagiarifm  in  his  notes  on 
Aufonius  ;  and  the  folemn  and  determined  manner  in 
which  he  repelled  this  charge  of  literary  theft,  prefents 
us  with  a  fingular  inftance  of  his  anxiety  and  care  to 
preferve  his  literary  reputation  unftained  and  pure. 
It  is  in  the  following  oath  :  “  In  the  name  of  gods 

and  men,  of  truth  and  fincerity,  I  folemnly  fwear,  and 
if  any  declaration  be  more  binding  than  an  oath,  I 
in  that  form  declare,  and  I  defire  that  my  declaration 
may  be  received  as  ftriftly  true,  that  I  have  never 
read  or  feen  any  author,  from  which  my  own  lucubra¬ 
tions  have  received  the  fmalleft  affiftance  or  improve¬ 
ment  ;  nay,  that  I  have  even  laboured,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  whenever  any  writer  has  publifhed  any  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  myfelf  had  before  made,  immediately 
to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  decla¬ 
ration  I  am  forfworn,  may  the  pope  punifh  my  per¬ 
jury  ;  and  may  an  evil  genius  attend  my  writings,  fo 
that  whatever  in  them  is  good,  or  at  leaf!  tolerable, 
may  appear  to  the  unfkilful  multitude  exceedingly 
bad,  and  even  to  the  learned  trivial  and  contemptible  ; 
and  may  the  fmall  reputation  I  now  poffefs  be  given  to 
the  winds,  and  regarded  as  the  worthlefs  boon  of  vul¬ 
gar  levity.”  (Gen,  Biogi) 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
computation  or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers.-— 
Cohesively  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  books  which  mer¬ 
chants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  ufe  for  recording  their 
tranfaSions  in  bufinefs.  See  Book-keeping. 

Chamber  of  ACCOUNTS ,  in  the  French  polity,  a  fove- 
reign  court  of  great  antiquity,  which  took  cognizance 
of  and  regiftered  the  accounts  of  the  king’s  revenue  ; 
nearly  the  fame  v v i  th  the  Englifti  Court  of  Exchequer . 

Account  is  taken  fometimes,  in  a  particular  fenfe, 
for  the  computation  of  time  :  thus  we  fay,  the  Julian 
account,  the  Gregorian  account,  &tc.  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  equivalent  to  fyle. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  in  the  moft 
general  fenfe,  is  a  perfon  {killed  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
reftri&ed  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  a  perfon,  or  officer,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
office  :  as  the  South  Sea,  the  India  Company,  the  Bank, 
the  Excife  &ic. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  the  art  of  keeping  and 
balancing  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  a  new  officer  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  appointed  by  aS  of  parliament  to 
receive  all  moneys  lodged  in  court  inftead  of  the  matters, 
and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank  of  England  for  fecurity. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  old  term  applied  to  the 
furniture  of  a  foldier,  knight,  or  gentleman. 

ACCRETION,  in  Phyfics ,  the  increafe  or  growth 
of  an  organical  body,  by  the  acceflion  of  new  parts. 
See  Nutrition,  Plants,  and  Vegetables. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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Accretion,  among  civilians,  the  property  acquired  Accretion 
in  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or  Acci|J.fe^# 
following  another  already  occupied  :  thus,  if  a  legacy  v — 
be  left  to  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the 
teftator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by  right  of 
accretion. 

ACCROCHE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  thing’s  being 
hooked  with  another. 

ACCUBATION,  a  pofture  of  the  body,  between 
fitting  and  lying.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ac- 
cubare ,  compounded  of  ad ,  to,  and  cubo ,  I  lie  down. 
Accubation ,  or  Accubitus ,  was  the  table  pofture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  whence  we  find  the  w7ords  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  the  lying,  or  rather  (as  we  call  it) 
fitting  down  to  meat.  The  Greeks  introduced  this 
pofture.  The  Romans,  during  the  frugal  ages  of  the 
republic,  were  ftrangers  to  it }  but  as  luxury  got  foot¬ 
ing,  this  pofture  came  to  be  adopted,  at  leaft  by  the 
men  ;  for  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in 
them  to  lie  down  among  the  men  :  though,  afterwards, 
this  too  was  got  over.  Children  did  not  lie  down, 
nor  fervants,  nor  foldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner  con¬ 
dition.  They  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a  pofture  lefs 
indulgent.  The  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  themfelves 
at  table  was  this :  A  low  round  table  was  placed  in 
the  ccenaculum ,  or  dining  room,  and,  about  this, 
ufually  three,  fometimes  only  two,  beds  or  couches; 
and  according  to  their  number,  it  was  called  bicli - 
nium  or  triclinium .  Tliefe  were  covered  with  a  fort  of 
bedclothes,  richer  or  plainer  according  ao  the  quality 
of  the  perfon,  and  furniftied  wTitli  quilts  and  pillows, 
that  the  guefts  might  lie  the  more  commodioufly.  There 
were  ufually  three  perfons  on  each  bed  ;  to  crowd 
more,  was  efteemed  fordid.  In  eating,  they  lay  down 
on  their  left  fides,  with  their  heads  refting  on  the  pil¬ 
lows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The  firft  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  writh  his  feet  extended  behind  the 
back  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  lay  with  the  back  of 
his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  firft,  only  feparated 
by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third ;  and 
fo  of  the  third  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table, 
they  changed  their  clothes,  putting  on  what  they  called 
ccenatoria  vefis,  the  dining  garment ;  and  pulled  off 
their  (hoes,  to  prevent  foiling  the  couch. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  had  the  cubicularius  and  procubitor  under 
him. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£t  of 
heaping  or  amafting  things  together.  Among  lawyers, 
it  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  concurrence  of  feveral  titles 
to  the  fame  thing,  or  of  feveral  circumftances  to  the 
fame  proof. 

Accumulation  of  Degrees ,  in  a  univerfity,  is  the 
taking  feveral  of  them  together,  or  at  fliorter  intervals 
than  ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity. 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curfe, 
or  fentence  of  excommunication. 

In  the  Jewifti  idiom  accurfed  and  crucified  were  fy- 
nonymous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted 
accurfed  who  died  on  a  tree.  This  ferves  to  explain 
the  difficult  paffage  in  Rom.  ix.  3.  where  the  apoftle 
R  Paul 
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Aeeurfed  Paul  wiftied  himfelf  accurfed  after  the  manner  of  Chrijl ,  cafe  of  nouns, 

II  .  i.  e.  crucified,  if  happily  he  might  by  fuch  a  death  fave 
Accusative.  countrymen.  The  propofition  cent  here  made  ufe 
of,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  2  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  ob- 
vioufly  fignifies  after  the  manner  of 

ACCUSATION,  the  charging  any  perfon  with  a 
criminal  a&ion,  either  in  one’s  own  name,  or  in  that 
of  the  public.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  j 
and  caufari  to  plead. 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  benefit  and  the  ln- 
conveniencies  of  public  accufations.  Various  argu¬ 
ments  are  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and 
difeouragement  of  accufations  againft  great  men.  No¬ 
thing,  according  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  Hate,  than  frequent  accufations  of  per- 
'  fons  trufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

This,  accordingly,  was  ftri&ly  obferved  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  inftances  of  Camillus,  accufed  of  corrup¬ 
tion  by  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c.  Accufations,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author,  are  not  more 
beneficial  than  calumnies  are  pernicious  ;  which  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius  not 
being  able  to  make  good  his  charge  againft  Camillus, 
was  call  into  prifon. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer  for 
public  crinles }  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefted 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecute  the 
accufed  to  punifhment  or  abfolution.  Cato,  the  molt 
innocent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed  42  times, 
and  as  often  abfolved.  But  the  accufation  of  private 
crimes  was  never  received  but  from  the  mouths  of 
thofe  who  were  immediately  interefted  in  them  :  None 
(e.g.)  but  the  hufhand  could  accufe  his  wife  of  adul¬ 
tery. 

The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  between 
pojinlatio ,  delatio ,  and  accufatio.  For,  firft,  leave  was 
defire d  to  bring  a  charge  againft  one,  which  was  called 
poflulare :  then  he  againft  whom  the  charge  was  laid 
was  brought  before  the  judge  }  which  was  called  de~ 
ferre ,  or  nominis  delatio  :  laftly,  the  charge  was  drawn 
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and  fignifies  the  relation  of  the  noun  Accnfatr 
on  which  the  aftion  implied  in  the  verb  terminates  , 
and  hence,  in  fuch  languages  as  have  cafes,  thefe  nouns 
have  a  particular  termination,  called  accufative ,  as, 
Augufus  vicit  Atitonium ,  Auguftus  vanquiftied  An¬ 
tony.  Here  Antonium  is  the  noun  on  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  word  vicit  terminates  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  mull  have  the  accufative  termination.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  fays,  Matenem  fuperabat 
opus ,  The  work  furpaffed  the  materials.  Here  mate - 
riem  has  the  accufative  termination  \  becaufe  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  adlion  of  the  verb  fuperabat. — In  the  Englifh 
language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  j  the 
relation  of  the  noun  being  fhown  by  the  afliftance  of 
prepofitions,  as  of  to ,  from ,  &c. 

ACCUSIORUM  Colonia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  inland  town  in  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfisj 
now  Grenoble ,  in  Dauphine.  See  Grenoble. 

ACE,  among  gamefters,  a  card  or  die  marked  only 
with  one  point. 

ACELDAMA,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  a  place  with¬ 
out  the  fouth  wall  of  Jerufalem,  beyond  the  brook  of 
Siloam,  was  called  the  Potters  field,  becaufe  clay  of 
which  pots  were  made  was  dug  out  of  it.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  bought  with  the  money  with  which  the  high 
priefts  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purchafed  the  blood  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  hence  it  was  called  Aceldama ,  the 
field  of  blood. 

ACELUM,  or  Acelium,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  the  Venetian  territory,  now  called  A%olo ,  fi- 
tuated  to  the  weft  of  Trevigi,  at  the  fource  of  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Mufone.  E.  Long.  130.  N-  Lat.  450. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acanteta,  in  Natural  Hi - 
fory ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and 
fineft  kind  of  rock  cryftal  :  They  ufed  the  cryftal 
in  many  ways  \  fometimes  engraving  on  it,  and  fome- 
times  forming  it  into  vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in  value  to  the  vafa  murrhina  of  thofe  times* 

The  cryftal  they  obtained  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
much  efteemed  \  but  often  faulty  in  particular 


up  and  prefented  ;  which  was  properly  the  accufatio .  parts,  having,  hairs,  cracks,  and  foulneffes,  which  they 

The  accufation  properly  commenced,  according  to  Poe-  J  A,/'"  —  -f  fV**>  Ur™ 

dianus,  when  the  reus  or  party  charged,  being  inter¬ 
rogated,  denied  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  fubferib- 
ed  his  name  to  the  delatio  made  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  French  law,  none  but  the  prOcureur  general, 
or  his  deputies,  can  form  an  accufation,  except  for  high 
treafon  and  coining,  where  accufation  is  open  to  every 
body.  In  other  crimes,  private  perfons  can  only  aft 
the  part  of  denouncers,  and  demand  reparation  for  the 
offence,  with  damages. 

In  Britain,  by  Magna  Charta,  no  man  (hall  be  im- 
prifoned  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial 
by  his  peers,  or  the  law  *  none  lhall  be  vexed  with  any 
accufation,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
no  man  may  be  molefted  by  petition  to  the  king,  &c. 
unlefs  it  be  by  indi&ment  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men, 
or  by  procefs  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggef- 
tions,  are  to  find  furety  to  purfue  them  *,  and  if  they  do 
not  make  them  good,  ftiall  pay  damages  to  the  party 
accufed,  and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king.  .  No  perfon  is 
obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  queftion  whereby  he 
may  accufe  liimfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  Latin  Grammar,  is  the  fourth 


called  falts,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  when  it  was  ufed  for  engraving  on,  the 
artift  could  conceal  all  thefe  blemifties  among  the 
ftrokes  of  his  work  *,  but  when  it  was  to  be  formed 
into  cups  or  precious  vafes,  they  always  chofe  the 
acentetum  which  had  no  flaws  or  blemifties. 

ACEPHALI,  or  Acephalit;e,  a  term  applied  to 
feveral  fe<fts  who  refufed  to  follow  feme  noted  leader. 
Thus  the  perfons  who  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of 
Antioch,  or  St  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  in  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  Were  termed  Acephah ,  without  a 
head  or  leader.  Such  biftiops,  alfo,  as  were  exempt 
from  the  jurifdi&ion  and  difeipline  of  their  patriarch, 
were  ftyled  Acephali. 

Acephali,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  who  acknowledged  no  head  or  fuperior.  rlhey 
were  reckoned  fo  poor,  that  they  had  not  a  tenement 
by  which  they  might  acknowledge  a  fuperior  lord. 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Acefhaeus,  in  a  general 
fenfe  *,  without  a  head. 

The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  nations,  or  people,  reprefented  by  ancient  na- 
turalifts  and  cofmographers,  as  well  as  by  fome  modern 

travellers. 
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Acephalous  travellers,  as  formed  without  heads;  their  eyes,  mouth, 

It  &C.  being  placed  in  other  parts.  . 

Acerra.  Such  are  the  Blemmyes,  a  nation  of  Africa  near  the 
'  head  of  the  Niger,  reprefented  to  be  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus ;  Blemmyes  traduntur  capita  abejfe ,  ore  et  oculis 
peBore  qffixis.  Ctefias  and  Solinus  mention  others  in 
-  Xndia  near  the  Ganges,  fine  cervice ,  oculos  in  humeris 
habentes .  Mela  alfo  fpeaks  of  people,  quibus  capita  et 
mltus  in  pe&ore  funt.  And  Suidas,  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus,  Vopifcus,  and  others  after  them,  relate  the  like. 
Some  modern  travellers  flill  pretend  to  find  acephalous 
people  in  America. 

Several  opinions  have  been  framed  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Acephali.  The  firft  is  that  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bartholin,  who  turns  the  whole  into  a  metaphor  •, 
being  convinced,  that  the  name  A.cephali  was  anciently 
given  to  fucli  as  had  lefs  brain,  or  conduced  them- 
felves  lefs  by  the  rules  of  prudence  than  others.  Ole- 
arius  rather  apprehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers, 
viewing  certain  barbarous  people  from  the  coafts,  had 
been  impofed  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs  *,  for  that 
the  Samogitians,  being  (hort  of  ftature,  and  going  in 
the  feverity  of  winter  with  their  heads  covered  in 
hoods,  feem  at  a  diftance  as  if  they  were  headlefs.  F. 
Lafitau  fays,  that  by  Acephali  are  only  meant  people 
whofe  heads  are  funk  below  their  (boulders.  In  ef- 
feft,  Hulfius,  in  his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
voyage  to  Guiana,  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  people  which  that 
traveller  found  in  the  province  of  Irvipanama,  between 
the  lakes  of  Panama  and  Caflipa,  who  had  no  head  or 
neck  ;  and  Hondius,  in  his  map,  marks  the  place  with 
*  B  l  ‘M  the  fig«res  of  thefe  monders.  Yet  De  Laet  *  rejefts 
-  e  CT'-'  *  the  (lory  *,  being  informed  by  others,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Caora,  a  river  that  flows 
out  of  the  lake  of  Caflipa,  have  their  heads  fo  far  funk 
between  their  (houlders,  that  many  believed  they  had 
their  eyes  in  their  (houlders,  and  their  mouths  in  their 
breads. 

But  though  the  exidence  of  a  nation  of  Acephali  be 
ill  warranted,  naturalids  furnifli  feveral  indances  of  in¬ 
dividuals  born  without  heads,  by  fome  lufus  or  devia- 
T  m  jlPp.  tion  of  nature.  Wepfer  gives  f  a  catalogue  of  fuch 
Ger.  dec.  i.  acephalous  births,  from  Schenckius,  Licetus,  Paraeus, 
an.  3.  obf.  Mauriceau,  &c. 

Acephalus,  an  obfolete  term  for  the  taenia  or 
tape-worm,  which  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  acephalous. 
The  fird  who  gave  it  a  head  was  Tulpius  :  and  after 
him,  Fehr  :  The  former  even  makes  it  'biceps,  or  two- 
headed. 

Acephalus,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  verfe  defeftive 
in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the.  Maple,  or  Sycamore  Tree.  See 
Botany  Index . 

ACERB,  a  four  rough  aflringency  of  tafle,  fuch  as 
that  of  unripe  fruit. 

ACERINA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  of  the  old  naturalids,  to  the  fi(h  we  at  this 
time  call  the  ruffe .  See  Perca,  ICHTHYOLOGY  Index . 

ACERNO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
citerior  principality  of  Naples,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  fituated  12  miles  north-ead  of  Saluno,  in  E.  Long. 
15.  46.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  an  altar  erected  among 
the  Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  on 
which  his  friends  daily  offered  incenfe  till  his  burial* — 
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The  real  intention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  of- 
fenfive  fmell  that  might  arife  about  the  corpfe.  The  Ace"abu% 
Chinefe  have  dill  a  cudom  like  this  ;  they  ere&  an  al-  lutn. 
tar  to  the  deceafed  in  a  room  hung  with  mourning  ;  *>. 
and  place  an  image  of  the  dead  perfon  on  the  altar,  to 
which  every  one  that  approaches  it  bows  four  times, 
and  offers  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  acerra  alfo  (ignified  a  little  pot  wherein  were 
put  the  incenfe  and  perfumes  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  thuribu - 
lum,  and  pyxis . 

We  find  mention  of  acerra  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  Jews  had  alfo  their  acerra ,  in  our  verfion  render¬ 
ed  cenfers  ;  and  the  Romanids  flill  retain  them  under 
the  name  of  incenfe  pots.  In  Roman  writers,  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  plena  acerra ,  a  full  acerra  :  to  un- 
derdand  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to  their  edate  and 
condition  *,  the  rich  in  larger  quantities,  the  poor  only 
a  few  grains  \  the  former  poured  out  full  acerra  on  the 
altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or  three  bits  with  their 
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fingers. 

Acerra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  feated  on  the  river 
Agno,  feven  miles  north-ead  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  14; 
30.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

ACERR/E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Clanius,  in  Campania,  not  far  from 
Naples  \  now  Acerra. — The  name  alfo  of  another 
town,  now  called  la  Girola,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  fouth-eafl  of  Lodi,  where  the  rivulet  Serio  falls 
into  the  Adda,  to  the  wed  of  Cremona  and  north  of 
Placentia. 

ACESINES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  large  and 
rapid  river  of  India  which  Alexander  paffed  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  Porus, 
which  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  lay  between  the 
Hydafpes  and  this  river,  which,  uniting  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  other  confiderable  rivers,  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Indus.  According  to  Major  Rennell,  the  modern. 
Jenaub  is  the  Acefines  of  the  ancients. 

ACES  I  US,  a  bifliop  of  Confiantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Conflantine,  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  Novatian 
do&rines,  according  to  which  thofe  whom  perfections 
had  (haken  from  the  faith,  or  who  were  guilty  of  any 
mortal  fin  after  baptifm,  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  even  after  exhibiting  the 
mod  convincing  proofs  of  fincere  repentance.  Conflan¬ 
tine,  who  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  the  feverity  of 
this  rigid  feft,  in  difeouraging  and  reje&ing  repentance, 
is  faid  to  have  thus  expreffed  himfelf :  “  Then,  Ace- 
(ius,  make  a  ladder  for  yourfelf,  and  go  up  to  heaven 
alone.”  {Gen.  Biogl) 

ACESCENT,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  any  thing 
which  is  turning  four,  or  which  is  (lightly  acid.  It  is 
only  applied  properly  to  the  former  of  thefe  two  mean¬ 
ings.  The  fecond  may  be  expreffed  by  either  of  the 
two  words,  acidulous,  or  fub-acid. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  our  pint.  It  feems 
to  have  acquired  its  name  from  a  veflel  in  which  ace- 
tum  or  vinegar  was  brought  to  their  tables,  and  which 
probably  contained  about  this  quantity. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anatomy ,  a  cavity  in  any  bone 
R  2  for 


Aehieans. 
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Aeetabu-  for  receiving  the  protuberant  head  of  another,  and 
lum  thereby  forming  that  fpecies  of  articulation  called  En- 

U  ARTHROSIS. 

Acetabulum,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  peziza,  or  cup  peziza,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  fungi  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  acetabulum ,  from  the  refemblance  its  leaves 
bear  to  a  cup.  See  Peziza,  Botany  Index . 

ACETARY.  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  ap¬ 
plies  this  term  to  a  pulpy  fubffance,.  in  certain  fruits, 
e.  g.  the  pear,  which  is  enclofed  in  a  congeries  of 
fmail  calculous  bodies  towards  the  bafe  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  always  of  an  acid  taife. 

ACETOSA,  sorrel-,  by  Linnaeus  joined  to  the 
genus  Rumex.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACETOSELLA,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  Oxalis. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  fubflances 
as  are  four,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  vinegar. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  the  vegetable  ACID  of  the 
chemifts.  See  Acetous  Acid,  Chemistry  Index . 

ACHABYTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  top  of  which  Rood  a  temple  of 
Jupiter. 

ACH^EA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
iiland  of  Rhodes,  in  the  diflrifl:  of  Jalyfus,  and  the  firR 
and  moil  ancient  of  all,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Heli- 
ades,  or  grandfons  of  the  fun. 

Achtea,  a  hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  Euxine. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Achat ,  a  colony  of  the 
Orchomenians. 

ACIJiEANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria, 
a  Peloponnefian  Rate.  This  republic  was  not  confi- 
derable  in  early  times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops, 
nor  for  its  wealth,  nor  for  the  extent  of  its  territories  ; 
but  it  was  famed  for  its  probity,  its  juRice,  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputation  for  thefe  virtues 
was  very  ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites,  to 
re-effablifli  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
cuRoms  of  the  Achaeans.  After  the  famous  battle  of 
Leu&ra,  a  difference  arofe  betwixt  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Thebans,  who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in 
Rich  veneration,  that  they  terminated  the  difpute  by 
their  decifion.  The  government  of  the  Achaeans  was 
democratical.  They  preferved  their  liberty  till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  :  But  in  the  reign  of 
thefe  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fubjeft 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfelves  maffers 
of  Greece,  or  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The  Achaean 
commonwealth  confifled  of  twelve  inconfiderable  towns 
in  Peloponnefus.  Its  firR  annals  are  not  marked  by  any 
great  a&ion,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent 
chara&er.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
republic  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  po¬ 
litical  difeord.  Zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community 
was  now  extinguiflied.  Each  town  was  only  attentive 
to  its  private  interefl.  There  was  no  longer  any  Rabi- 
lity  in  the  Rate  ;  for  it  changed  its  maflers  with  every 
revolution  in  Macedonia.  Towards  the  124th  Olym¬ 
piad,  about  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and 
when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  A- 
chteans  recovered  its  old  inflitutions  and  unanimity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Patrae  and  of  Dymae  were  the  firR 
affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  The  tyrants  were,  banifli- 
cd,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  commonwealth. 
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A  public  council  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs  of  Achaeans 
importance  were  difeuffed  and  determined.  A  regiRer  Ac^'ajaf 
was  appointed  to  record  the  tranfadfions  of  the  coun-  \  ,~v- 

cil.  This  affembly  had  two  prefidents,  who  were  no¬ 
minated  alternately  by  the  different  towns.  But  in- 
Read  of  two  prefidents,  they  foon  eledted  but  one.  Many 
neighbouring  towns  which  admired  the  conflitution 
of  this  republic,  founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love 
of  jufliee,  and  of  the  public  good,  were  incorporated 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  laws  and  privileges. — The  arms  which  the 
Achaeans  chiefly  ufed  were  Rings.  They  were  trained 
to  the  art  from  their  infancy,  by  flinging.from  a  great 
diflance,  at  a  circular  mark  of  a  moderate  circumference. 

By  long  pradtice  they  took  fo  nice  an  aim,  that  they 
were  fure,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on  the  head, 
but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  chofe.  Their  Rings 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe  of  the  Balearians, 
whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACHiEI,  Achaeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia 
Propria.  In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece;  for  the  moR 
part  called  Achivi ,  by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Homer, 
the  general  name  for  Grecians.  See  Ach^laNS. 

ACHiEORUM  portus,  (Pliny)  5  now  Portu  Buon , 
a  harbour  of  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  on  the  Euxine  : 
Another  near  Sigaeum,  into  which  the  Xanthus,  after, 
being  joined  by  the  Simoi’s,  falls. 

ACHiEMENES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
grandfather  of  Cambyfes,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Gyrus  the  firR,  king  of  Perfia.  MoR  of  the  commen¬ 
tators  of  Horace  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Achaemenes 
whom  that  poet  mentions,  ode  xii.  of  his  2d  book,  was 


one  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  ;  but,  if  that  were  true, 
he  muff  have  reigned  before  the  Medes  fubdued  the 
Perfians  ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any  king  of  that  name 
from  the  time  that  the  Perfians  founded  that  great  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  univerfal 
one.  However  this  be,  the  epithet  Achamenians  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Perfians,  in  the  old  Latin 
poets. 

Achaemenes,  fon  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfia,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  be- 
Rowed  on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians 
to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  com¬ 
manded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  The  Egyptians 
having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
Achaemenes  was  fent  into  Egypt  to  fupprefs  the  rebel¬ 
lion;  but  was  vanquiflied  by  Inarus,  chief  of  the  rebels, 
fuccoured  by  the  Athenians. 

ACH/EUS,  coufin-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he 
had  ufurped  for  many  years ;  but  at  lafl  he  v^as  punifli- 
ed  for  his  ufurpations  in  a  dreadful  manner,  in  the 
140th  year  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Polybius  *.  *  Lib.  viii. 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  part  of  Greece  cap  56. 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Hellas ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Gra¬ 
cia  ;  now  called  Livadia  :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Theffaly,  the  river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and 
Mount  Oeta  ;  on  the  weff  by  the  river  Achclous ;  on 
the  eafl,  turning  a  little  to  the  north,  it  is  w'aflied  by 
the  Archipelago,  down  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ; 
on  the  fouth,  joined  to  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea,  by 
the  iflhxnus  of  Corinth,  five  miles  broad. 

Achaia 


Achaia 
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ACHAIA  Propria,  anciently  a  fmall  diftrifl  in  the 
north  of  Peloponnefus,  running  weltvvard  along  the  bay 
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ti  norm  oi  -rciupimu^iuo,  o  . 

Acheen.  q£  Corinlh,  and  bounded  on  the  welt  by  the  Ionian 

- — - -  on  the  fouth  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  ealt  by 

Sicyonia:  inhabitants  the  Achczans,  properly  fo  called; 
its  metropolis  Patrce.  It  is  now  called  Romania  Alta, 

in  the  Morea.  . 

AcHAIA  was  alfo  taken  for  all  thofe  countries  that 

joined  in  the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans 
to  a  province.  Likewife  lor  Peloponnefus. 

ACHAIM  Prejbyteri,  or  the  Prelhyters  ot  Achaia, 
■were  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Andrew  the  apoftle,  A.  D.  J9 ’,  and  are  faid  to  have 

•  i  •  l  i! _  it  Kollormin  arm  IP- 


■written  an  epiitle  in  relation  to  it.  Bellarmin,  and  fe- 
veral  other  eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  al- 
low  it  to  be  genuine}  while  Du  Pin,  and  fome  others, 

exprefsly  reje&  it.  ,  . 

A.CHAIUS,  fon  of  Ethwin,  was  raifed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  788.  The  emperor  Char¬ 
lemagne  fent  an  embaffy  to  this  prince,  to  requeft  an 
alliance  with  him  again!!  the  Englilh,  whofe  pirates  fo 
infefted  the  feas,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on 
their  trade.  The  alliance  was  concluded  in  France, 
upon  conditions  fo  advantageous  to  the  Scots,  that 
Achaius,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  added  to  the 
arms  of  Scotland  a  double  field  fowed  with  lilies.  He 

died  in  819.  .  .  ,  .  , 

ACHALALACTLI,  a  fpecies  of  king  s-filher. 

See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

ACHAN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  ot  Judah, 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho,  concealed  two  hundred  fhekels 
of  filver,  aBabylonilh  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  God.  I  his  lm 
proved  fatal  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  repulfed  at  the 
liege  of  Ai.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  Jolhua  proltra- 
ted  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would 
have  mercy  upon  his  people.  Achan  was  difcovered 
by  calling  lots,  and  he  and  his  children  were  Honed 
to  death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken 

by  llratagem.  Jolh.  vii.  8,  9. 

ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn  mealure,  con¬ 
taining  45  Attic  medimni. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  lituated 
between  Tralles  and  Nyfa  *,  in  which  were  the  temple 
of  Pluto  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  flept 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cure. 

ACHAT,  in  Law,  implies  a  purchafe  or  bargain. 
And  hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  achators, 
from  their  making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  iEneas,  and  his  molt 
faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates,  in  Natural  HiJIory ,  the  fame  as  Agate. 

Achates,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Sicily, 
now  th o  Drills;  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  al- 
moft  parallel  with,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the 
Gela ;  and  rifes  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of JNoto. 
It  gave  name  to  the  achates,  or  agate,  faid  to  be  nr 

found  there.  . 

ACHAZIB,  or  Achzib,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  town  of  Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Aftier,  nine  miles 
from  Ptolemais.— Alfo  a  town  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ACHEEN,  Ache',  or  Achen,  a  kingdom  ot  Su¬ 
matra  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  the  north-weftern 
part  of  the  ifland* 
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The  capital  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  empties  it-  t  Acheen. 
felf  near  the  north  weft  point,  or  Acheen  head,  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  hills. 

The  river  is  not  large,  and  by  emptying  itfelf  in  feveral 
channels  is  rendered  very  {hallow  at  the  bar.  In  the 
dry  monfoon,  it  will  not  admit  boats  of  any  burthen, 
much  lefs  large  vefiels,  which  lie  without,  in  the  road 
formed  by  the  iflandsoff  the  point.  .  Though  no  longer 
the  great  mart  of  eaftern  commodities,  it  ftill  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  natives  of  that  part. of 
the  coaft  of  Indoftan  called  Tellinga ,  whofupply  it  with 
the  cotton  goods  of  their  country,  and  receive  in  re¬ 
turn,  gold  duft,  fapan  wood,  betel-nut,  patch-leaf,  a 
little  pepper,  fulphur,  campliire,  and  benzoin.  The 
country  is  fupplied  with  Bengal  opium,  and  alfo  with 
iron,  and  many  other  articles  of  merchandife,  by  the 
European  traders. 

Acheen  is  efteemed  comparatively  healthy,  being 
more  free  from  woods  and  fwamps  than  moft  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ifland ;  and  the  fevers  and  dyfenterics  to 
which  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  give  occafion,  are  there 
faid  to  be  uncommon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fertile} 
and  the  produ&s,  befide  thofe  already  enumerated  as 
articles  of  export  trade,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  are 
chiefly  rice  and  cotton.  There  is  likewife  fome  raw 
filk  procured  in  the  country,  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Gold  duft  is  colle&ed  in  the  mountains  near  Acheen, 
but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  the  fouthern  ports 
of  Nalaboo  and  Soofoo.  The  fulphur  is  gathered  from 
a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  fup- 
plies  their  own  confumption  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  admits  of  a  large  exportation. 

In  their  perfons,  the  Achenefe  differ  from  the  reft  of 
the  Sumatrans,  being  taller,  ftouter,  and  darker  com- 
plexioned.  They  appear  not  to  be  a  genuine  people;  but 
are  thought,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Battas,  Malays,  and  IHoors,  from  the.weft  of 
India.  In  their  difpofitions  they  are  more  a&ive  and 
induftrious  than  their  neighbours  :  they  poflefs  more 
penetration  and  fagacity  ;  have  more  general  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  as  merchants,  they  deal  upon  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  liberal  footing.  Their  religion  is  Mahome¬ 
tan  ifm  ;  and  having  a  great  number  of  mofques  and 
priefts,  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  ftridly  obferved. 

The  appearance  of  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  the 
buildings,  are  much  the  fame  as  are  found  in  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  Malay  bazars,  excepting  that  the  fuperior 
wealth  of  this  place  has  ocCafioned  a  great  number 
of  public  edifices,  but  without  the  fmalleft  pretenfions 
to  magnificence.  The  king’s  palace,  if  it  deferves  the 
appellation,  is  a  very  rude  and  uncouth  piece  of  archi- 
tefture,  defigned  to  refill  the  force  of  an  enemy,  and 
furrounded  for  that  purpofe  by  ftrong  walls,  but  with¬ 
out  any  regular  plan,  or  view  to  the  modern  fyftem  of 
military  attack.  The  houfes  in  common  are  built  of 
bamboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed  fome  feet  from 
the  ground  on  account  of  the  place  being  overflowed 

in  the  rainy  feafon.  # 

A  confiderable  fabric  of  a  thick  fpecies  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  of  fluff  for  the  Ihort  drawers  worn  both  by 
Malays  and  Achenefe  is  eftabliftied  here,  and  fupplies 
an  extenfive  demand.  They  weave  alfo  very  handlome 
filk  pieces  of  a  particular  form,  for  that  part  of  the 

drefs  which  is  called  by  the  Malays  cayen  ferrong. 

Ihe 


Acheen. 
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The  Achenefe  are  expert  and  bold  navigators,  and  pooloo  duo ,  Duo-pooloo  leemo ,  and  Duo-pooloo  an  am .  Acheen, 
f  employ  a  variety  of  veffels,  according  to  the  voyages  Each  di  drift  is  governed  by  a  pang  leemo ,  and  under  Achelous, 
they  undertake,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  they  defign  him  an  imautn  and  four  paugeeches  to  each  mofque. 
them.  The  river  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  fifhing  “  Acheen  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  feverity 
Tampans  or  canoes,  which  go  to  Tea  with  the  morning  with  which  crimes  are  punifhed  by  their  laws  :  the 
breeze,  and  return  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  Tea  wind,  fame  rigour  dill  fubfifts,  and  there  is  no  commutation 
fully  laden.  admitted,  as  is  regularly  eftablifhed  in  the  fouthern 

Having  no  convenient  coins,  though  moll  fpecies  of  countries.  There  is  great  reafon,  however,  to  conclude, 
money  will  be  taken  here  at  a  valuation,  they  common-  that  the  poor  alone  experience  the  rod  of  juftice;  the 
ly  make  their  payments  in  gold  dud,  and  for  that  pur-  nobles  being  fecure  from  retribution  in  the  number  of 
pofe  are  all  provided  with  feales  or  fmall  deelyards.  their  dependants.  Petty  theft  is  punifhed  by  fufpend- 
They  carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in  ing  the  criminal  from  a  tree,  with  a  gun  or  heavy 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  often  purchafe  to  fo  fmall  an  a-  weight  tied  to  his  feet  ;  or  by  cutting  off  a  finger,  a 
mount,  as  to  make  ufe  of  grains  or  feeds  for  weights.  hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  theft. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  ;  and  the  king  ufually  Many  of  thefe  mutilated  and  wretched  objefts  are  daily 

maintains  a  guard  of  100  fepoys  about  his  palace.  to  be  feen  in  the  dreets.  Robbery  on  the  highway  and 

According  to  Mr  Marfden,  “  the  grand  council  houfe- break  ing  are  punifhed  by  drowning,  and  after- 

of  the  nation  confifis  of  the  king  or  fultan ,  four  wards  expofing  the  body  on  a  dake  for  a  few  days.  If 

oolooballangs ,  and  eight  of  a  lower  degree,  who  fit  the  robbery  is  committed  upon  an  imaum  or  pried,  the 
on  his  right  hand,  and  fixteen  cajoorangs ,  who  fit  faerilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal  alive.  A 
on  his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet  fits  a  woman,  to  man  who  is  convifted  of  adultery  is  feldom  attempted 
whom  he  makes  known  his  pleafure  :  by  her  it  is  to  be  fcreened  by  his  friends,  but  is  delivered  up  to  the 

communicated  to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  her  ;  friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  hufhand.  Thefe 

and  by  him  to  an  officer  named  cajoorang  gondong ,  take  him  to  fome  large  plain,  and  forming  themfelves 
who  then  proclaims  it  aloud  to  the  affembly.  There  in  a  circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A  large  weapon 
are  alfo  prefent  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  called  a  gadoobong ,  is  then  delivered  to  him  by  one  of 
has  the  government  of  the  ba%ar  or  market,  and  the  his  family;  and  if  he  can  force  his  way  through  thofe 
other  the  fuperintending  and  carrying  into  execution  who  furround  him,  and  make  his  efcape,  he  is  not  li¬ 
the  punifhment  of  criminals.  All  matters  relative  to  able  to  further  profecution  ;  but  it  commonly  happens 
commerce  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  come  under  the  that  he  is  inftantly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  cafe  his  rela- 
jurifdiftion  .of  the  Jhcibandar ,  who  performs  the  cere-  tions  bury  him  as  they  would  a  dead  buffalo,  refufing 
mony  of  giving  the  chap  or  licenfe  for  trade  ;  which  to  admit  the  corpfe  into  their  houfe,  or  to  perform  any 
is  done  by  lifting  a  golden-hafted  creefe  over  the  head  funeral  rites.”  Thefe  difeouragements  to  vice  might 
of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and  without  which  he  feem  to  befpeak  a  moral  and  virtuous  people  :  yet  all 
dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Prefents,  the  value  of  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  Achenefe  as  one  of 
which  are  become  pretty  regularly  afeertained,  are  then  the  moft  difhoneft  and  flagitious  nations  of  the  Eaft. 
fent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the  ffranger  be  in  Acheen  was  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1509,  only 
the  ftyle  of  an  ambaffador,  the  royal  elephants  are  fent  12  years  after  they  had  difeovered  the  paffage  to  the 
down  to  carry  him  a*d  his  letters  to  the  monarch’s  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  made 
prefence  ;  thefe  being  firft  delivered  into  the  hands  of  various  attempts  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  country, 
an  eunuch,  who  places  them  in  a  filver  difh,  covered  but  were  expelled  with  difgrace.  See  SUMATRA, 
with  rich  filk,  on  the  back  of  the  largeft  elephant,  ACHELOUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  wreftled  with 
which  is  provided  with  a  machine  ( houder )  for  that  Hercules,  for  no  lefs  a  prize  than  Deianira,  daughter 
purpofe.  Within  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open  of  King  Oeneus  :  but  as  Achelous  had  the  power  of  af- 
hall  where  the  king  fits,  the  cavalcade  flops,  and  the  fuming  all  fhapes,  the  conteft  was  long  dubious  :  at  laft 
ambaffador  difmounts,  and  makes  his  obeifance  by  bend-  as  he  took  that  of  a  bull,  Hercules  tore  off  one  of  his 
ing  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his  head,  horns;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fubruit,  and  to  redeem 
When  he  enters  the  palace,  if  an  European,  he  is  it  by  giving  the  conqueror  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  the 
obliged  to  take  off  his  {hoes ;  and  having  made  a  fe-  fame  with  the  cornucopiae  or  horn  of  plenty ;  which 
cond  obeifance,  is  feated  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  Hercules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  confe- 
where  betel  is  brought  to  him.  The  throne  was  fome  crated  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  faying, 
years  ago  of  ivory  and  tortoifefhell ;  and  when  the  place  That  Achelous  is  a  winding  river  of  Greece,  whofe 
was  governed  by  queens,  a  curtain  of  gauze  was  hung  ftream  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a  bull,  and  over- 
before  it,  which  did  not  obftruft  the  audience,  but  pre-  flowed  its  banks  ;  but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it  into 
vented  any  perfeft  view.  The  ftranger,  after  fome  ge-  two  channels,  broke  off  one  of  the  horns,  and  fo  reftor- 
neral  difeourfe,^  is  then  condufted  to  a  feparate  build-  ed  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  next  article, 
ing,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of  the  Achelous,  a  river  of  Acarnania  ;  which  rifes  in 
country  by  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  in  the  evening  re-  Mount  Pindus,  and,  dividing  iEtolia  from  Acarnania, 
turns  in  the  manner  he  came,  furrounded  by  a  prodi-  falls  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 
gious  number  of  lights.  On  high  days  ( aree  ryah')  the  It  was  formerly  called  Thoas  from  its  impetuofity,  and 
king  goes  in  great  ftate,  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  king  of  rivers  (Homer).  The  epithet  Acheloius  is 
eaparifoned,  to  the  great  mofque,  preceded  by  his  00 loo-  ufed  for  Aqueus ,  (Virgil)  ;  the  ancients  calling  all  W7a- 
ballangs,  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  European  manner.”  ter  Achelous,  especially  in  oaths,  vows,  and  facrifices, 

The  country  under  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  of  according  to  Ephorus ;  Now  called  Afpro  Potamo . 
Acheen,  is  divided  into  three  diftrifts,  named  Duo -  Rivers  are  by  the  ancient  poets  called  Tauriformes , 

either 
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Ache-loos  either  from  the  bellowing  of  their  waters,  or  from 
||  their  ploughing  the  earth  in  their  courfe  :  Hercules, 
Achiar-  reftraining  by  dykes  and  mounds  the  inundations  of  the 
~  *  Achelous ,  is  faid  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns, 
and  to  have  brought  back  plenty  to  the  country.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

ACHERI,  Luke  d’,  a  learned  BendiCtine  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  was  born  at  St  Quintin,  in 
Picardy,  in  1609  ;  and  made  himfelf  famous  by  print¬ 
ing  feveral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manu- 
fcript  :  particularly,  the  epiftle  attributed  to  St  Bar¬ 
nabas  ;  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  archbiftiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  a  collection  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under 
the  title  of  Spicilegiutn ,  i.  e.  Gleanings,  in  thirteen  vo¬ 
lumes,  quarto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  he  an¬ 
nexed  to  many  of  thefe  pieces,  fliow  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  genius  and  abilities.  He  had  alfo  fome  fhare  in 
the  pieces  inferted  in  the  firft  volumes  of  The  aCts  of 
the  Saints  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict ;  the  title  where¬ 
of  acquaints  us  that  they  were  collected  and  publiftied 
by  him  and  Father  Mabillon.  After  a  very  retired  life, 
till  the  age  of  73,  he  died  at  Paris  the  29th  of  April 
168 5,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  in  the  Fields,  where 
He  had  been  librarian. 

ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  a  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftella- 
tion  Eridanus,  but  invifible  in  our  latitude. 

ACHERON,  in  mythology,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The 
poets  feigned  it  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Ceres,  whom 
ihe  hid  in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into 
a  river,  over  which  fouls  departed  were  ferried  in  their 
way  to  Elyfium. 

Acheron,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Thef- 
protia,  in  Epirus  ;  which,  after  forming  the  lake  Ache- 
rufia,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  promontory  of  Chi- 
merium,  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius,  in  a  courfe  from  north  to  fouth. 

Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii  in 
Italy,  running  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  where  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus  was  {lain  by  the  Lucani,  being  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  bade  him  beware  of 
Acheron. 

ACHARSET,  an  ancient  meafure  of  corn,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  fame  with  our  quarter,  or  eight  bufliels. 

ACHERUSIA  palus,  a  lake  between  Cumae  and 
the  promontory  Mifenum,  now  il  Logo  della  CoUucia . 
(Cluverius).  Some  confound  it  with  the  Lacus  Lucri- 
nm ,  and  others  with  the  Lacus  Averni .  But  Strabo  and 
Pliny  diftinguifti  them.  The  former  takes  it  to  be  an 
effulion,  exundation,  or  wafhes  of  the  fea,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  by  Lycophron,  Aywevnct  — Alfo  a  lake 

of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs.— There 
is  alfo  an  Acherujia ,  a  peninfula  of  Bithynia  on  the. 
Euxine,  near  Heraclea  ;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  fame 
name,  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  de¬ 
fended  to  hell  to  drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  flgnifies  all 
forts  of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 
The  Dutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar,  but 
particularly  that  of  Bamboo,  a  kind  of  cane,  extreme¬ 
ly  thick,  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  pre- 
ferved  there,  whilft  it  is  (till  green,  with  very  ftrong 
vinegar  and  fpice  ;  and  is  called  bamboo  achiar .  The 
name  changes  according  to  the  fruit  with  which  the 
achiar  is  made. 


ACHICOLUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fornix ,  tho-  Achicolum 
lus,  or  fudatoidum  of  the  ancient  baths  :  which  was  a 

hot  room  where  they  ufed  to  fweat.  It  is  alfo  called  1  - 

architholus. 

ACHILLEA,  Yarrow,  Milfoil,  Nosebleed, 
or  Sneezewort.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACHILLEID,  Achilleis,  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Statius,  in  which  that  author  propofed  to  deliver  the 
whole  life  and  exploits  of  Achilles  ;  but  being  prevent¬ 
ed  by  death,  he  has  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and 
education  of  his  hero.  See  Statius. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  greateft  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was 
a  native  of  Phthia,  in  Theflaly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid, 
in  order  to  confume  every  mortal  part  of  his  body,  ufed 
to  lay  him  every  night  under  live  coals,  anointing  him 
with  ambrofia,  which  preferved  every  part  from  burn¬ 
ing  but  one  of  his  lips,  owing  to  his  having  licked  it. 

She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  ^waters  of  the  river  Styx  ; 
by  which  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  of  his  heel  by  which  (he  held  him.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  univerfal,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  drawn  by  Homer;  for  in  the  Iliad  (B.  xxi. 

161.)  he  is  aCtually  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by  the 
lance  of  Afteropeus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Sca- 
mander.  Thetis  afterwards  intruded  him  to  the  care  of 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who,  to  give  him  the  ftrength  ne- 
celfary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  honey  and  the 
marrow  of  lions  and  wild  boars.  To  prevent  his  going 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  difguifed  him  in  female  appa¬ 
rel,  and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at  the  court  of 
King  Lycomedes  :  but  Ulylfes  difeovering  him,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  follow  the  Greeks*  Achilles  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  by  a  number  of  heroic  aClions  at  the  fiege. 

Being  difgufted,  however,  with  Agamemnon  for  the 
lofs  of  Brifeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But  return¬ 
ing  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  he  flew 
HeCtor,  fattened  his  corpfe  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged 
it  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  laft  Paris,  the  brother 
of  HeCtor,  wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow, 
while  he  was  in  the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage 
with  Philoxena,  daughter  of  King  Priam.  Of  this 
wound  he  died,  and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  of 
Sigeeum  :  and  after  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  facri- 
ficed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb,  in  obedience  to  his  deftre, 
that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Elyfian  fields. 

It  is  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured 
it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it ;  at  the  fame  time  cry¬ 
ing  out,  that  “  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during 
his  life,  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
a  poet  like  Homer.”  Achilles  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  1183  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Achilles  Tatius .  See  Tatius. 

Tendo  ACHILLIS ,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  ftrong  tendinous 
cord  formed  by  the  tendons  of  feveral  mufcles,  and  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  has  its  name  from  the  fa¬ 
tal  wound  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  received  in  that  part 
from  Paris  the  fon  of  Priam. 

ACHILLINI,  Alexander,  born  at  Bologna,  and 
doCtor  of  philofophy  in  that  univerfity.  He  flouriftied 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  by  wav  of  emi¬ 
nence  was  ftyled  the  Great  Philofopher.  ,e  was  a 
ftedfaft  follower  and  accurate  interpreter  of  Averroes 
upon  Ariftotle,  but  moft  admired  for  his  acutenefs  and 
ftrength  of  arguing  in  private  and  public  deputations. 
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Aclullini  He  made  a  furprifing  quick  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and 
li  was  very  early  promoted  to  a  profefforfhip  in  the  uni- 
Acbmet.^  verplty  .  jn  ]ie  acquitted  liimfelf  with  To  much 

applaufe  that  his  name  became  famous  throughout  all 
Italy.  He  continued  at  Bologna  till  the  year  i  $06  ^ 
when  the  univerfity  of  Padua  made  choice  of  him  to 
fucceed  Antonio  Francatiano  in  the  firft  chair  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  his  fame  brought  vaft  numbers  of  ftudents 
to  his  le&ures  at  Padua  :  but  the  war,  wherein  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice  was  engaged  againft  the  league  of 
Cambray,  putting  a  flop  to  the  leisures  of  that  univer¬ 
fity,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  diftin&ion 
as  before,  and  again  appointed  profeflor  of  philofophy 
in  Bologna.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  lie  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs 
to  the  Carmelite  friars.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achillini, 
and  heard  his  le&ures,  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  fuch 
exceeding  fimplicity,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  addrefs 
and  flattery,  that  he  was  a  laughing  flock  to  the  pert 
and  faucy  young  fcholars,  although  efteemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  learning.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  phi- 
lofophical  fubje&s,  which  he  publilhed,  and  dedicated 
to  John  Bentivogli. 

Achillini,  Claudius ,  grandfon  of  the  former,  read 
le6lures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma  ;  where  he 
was  reputed  a  great  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  an  elegant  poet.  He  accompanied  Car¬ 
dinal  Ludovino,  who  went  as  legate  into  Piedmont  \ 
but  being  afterward  negle&ed  by  this  cardinal,  when  he 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  he  left 
Rome  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  Parma  5  where  the 
duke  appointed  him  profeflor  of  law,  with  a  good  fa- 
lary.  A  canzone  which  he  addreffed  to  Louis  XIII. 
on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  is  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
warded  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  with  a  gold  chain  of 
the  value  of  1000  crowns.  He  publiflied  a  volume  of 
Latin  letters,  and  another  of  Italian  poems,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  died  in  1640,  aged  66. 

ACHIOTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug,  ufed 
in  dying  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  fubftance  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  Arnotto.  See  Bixa,  Botany  Index . 

ACHIROPOETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writ¬ 
ers  to  certain  miraculous  pi&ures  of  Chrift  and  the 
Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. — 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  picture  of  Chrift, 
preferved  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  ; 
laid  to  have  been  begun  by  St  Luke,  but  finiftied  by 
the  miniftry  of  angels. 

ACHMET,  fon  of  Seerim,  an  Arabian  author, 
has  left  a  book  concerning  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
according  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Indians,  Perfians,  and 
Egyptians,  which  was  tranflated  into  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin.  The  original  is  now  loft.  He  lived  about  the 
4th  century. 

Achmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  third  fon  and 
fucceflor  of  Mahomet  III.  afeended  the  throne  before 
lie  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  the  period  of 
his  reign?  the  Turkifh  empire  enjoyed  at  one  time  great 
profperity,  and  at  another  was  deprefled  with  adverfity. 
The  Afiatic  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  Perfia,  involv¬ 
ed  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  which  the  Turks 
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loft  Bagdad,  to  recover  which  every  effort  proved  un-  Achmet. 
fuccefsful.  In  his  reign  Tranfylvania  and  Hungary v  v 
were  the  feenes  of  war  between  the  Turks  and  Germans. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  and  diftreffes  of  war  abroad, 
and  internrd  tumults  and  broils,  a  pretender  to  his 
throne  difturbed  his  repofe,  and  made  attempts  on  his 
life.  He  wras  much  devoted  to  amufements  \  and  fpent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  haram  and  in  the  fports  of  the 


field.  His  feraglio  confifted  of  3000  women  ;  and 
his  hunting  eftablifhment  was  compofed  of  40,000  fal¬ 
coners,  and  an  equal  number  of  huntfmen,  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  He  expended  great  fums  of 
money  in  building,  and  particularly  on  a  magnificent 
mofque  which  he  ere£led  in  the  Hippodrome.  Ach¬ 
met  was  leff  cruel  than  fome  of  his  predeceffors  \  but 
he  was  haughty  and  ambitious.  He  died  in  1617  at 
the  age  of  29.  His  three  fons  fucceftively  afeended  the 
throne  after  him.  ( Gen .  Biogl) 

Achmet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  fucceeded  his  brother  Solyman  in  1691.  The 
adminiftration  of  affairs  during  his  reign  was  feeble  and 
unfettled.  The  Ottoman  territory  was  overrun  by 
the  imperialifts  \  the  Venetians  feized  the  Morea,  took 
the  ifle  of  Chios,  and  feveral  places  in  Dalmatia  ;  and 
the  Arabs  attacked  and  plundered  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  even  laid  fiege  to  Mecca.  Though  he  never  difeover- 
ed  the  vigour  and  fagacity  that  are  effentially  requifite 
in  the  chara&er  of  a,fovereign,  in  private  life  he  was 
mild,  devout,  and  inoffenfive.  He  was  fond  of  poetry 
and  mufic  *  and  to  thofe  about  his  perfon,  he  was  cheer¬ 
ful  and  amiable.  He  died  in  1695  at  the  age  of  50. 

AchmET  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Maho¬ 
met  IV.  fucceeded  his  brother  Muftapha  II.  who  was 
depofed  in  1703.  After  he  had  fettled  the  difeontents 
of  the  empire,  his  great  object  was  to  amafs  wealth. 
With  this  view  he  debafed  the  coin,  and  impofed  new 
taxes.  He  received  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who 
took  refuge  in  his  dominions,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  in  1709,  with  great  hofpitality  ;  and,  influenced 
•  by  the  fultana  mother,  he  declared  war  againft  the  Czar 
Peter,  Charles’s  formidable  rival.  Achmet  recovered 
the  Morea  from  the  Venetians  ;  but  his  expedition  in¬ 
to  Hungary  was  lefs  fortunate,  for  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
din  in  1716.  As  the  public  meafures  of  Achmet  were 
influenced  by  minifters  and  favourites,  the  empire  du¬ 
ring  his  reign  was  frequently  diftra&ed  by  political 
ftruggles  and  revolutions.  The  difeontent  and  fedi- 
tion  of  his  foldiers  at  laft  drove  him  from  the  throne. 
He  was  depofed  in  I73°>  an<^  fucceeded  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  Mahomet  V.  He  was  confined  in  the  fame 
apartment  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  fucceflor 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  17 36,  at  the  age  of  74.  The  intentions 
of  this  prince,  it  is  faid,  tvere  upright }  but  his  talents 
were  moderate,  never  difeovering  that  vigour  of  mind 
and  fteadinefs  of  action  which  are  fo  neceffary  in  the 
character  of  a  fovereign.  Exceflive  confidence  in 
his  vizier  diminiftied  the  fplendour  of  his  reign,  and 
probably  tended  to  fhorten  the  period  of  it.  {Gen. 
Biogl) 

Achmet  Geduc,  a  famous  general  under  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  in  the  13th  century.  When 
Mahomet  II.  died,  Bajazet  and  Zezan  both  claimed 
the  throne  :  Achmet  fided  with  the  former,  and  by  his 

bravery 
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Achmet,  bravery  and.  conuinfl  fixed  the  crown  on  Ins  head.  But 

Achmim.  £ajazet  took,  away  his  life  \  fhining  virtue  being  always 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant. 

ACHMETSCHET,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  the  refidence  of  the  fultan  Galga,  who  is 
eldetf  fon  of  the  khan  of  Tartary.  E.  Long.  52.  20. 
N.  Lat.  45.  35. 

ACH  MIM,  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated 
on  the  eaitern  bank  of  the  Nile.  ‘  One  admires  there 
(fays  Abulfeda,  as  quoted  by  M.  Savary)  a  temple 
which  is  comparable  to  the  moft  celebrated  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  is  conftru&ed  with  ftones  of  a  furprif- 
ing  fize,  on  which  are  fculptured  innumerable  figures.’ 
Though  this  town  be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplendour, 
it  is  dill  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt. 
According  to  M.  Savary,  an  Arab  prince  commands 
there,  and  the  police  is  well  attended  to.  The  ftreets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  flou- 
rilh.  It  has  a  manufa&ure  of  cotton  ftufiPs,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  which  are  conveyed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  the 
fame  that  Herodotus  calls  Chemmis ,  and  Strabo  Pano - 
})olis ,  or  the  city  of  Pan,  who  was  worfhipped  there. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  that  his  defcendants  had  eftablifhed  feftivals  there 
in  his  honour.  It  has  loft  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much 
of  its  extent  5  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  defcribed  by 
Abulfeda,  being  without  its  limits  to  the  north.  No¬ 
thing  remains  of  it  but  fome  ftones,  of  fuch  magnitude 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are 
traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a  fquare.  The  inner- 
moft  of  thefe  contains  a  fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ones, 
divided  into  12  parts,  contain,  one,  12  birds,  the  other, 

1 2  animals,  almoft  effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  pre- 
fents  12  human  figures  :  which  M.  Savary  imagines  to 
reprefent  the  12  gods,  the  12  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac.  X’ie  Egyptians,*  fays  He¬ 
rodotus,  were  the  firft  who  divided  the  year  into  12 
months,  and  employed  the  namfs  of  the  12  gods.  The 
four  feafons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the 
fide  of  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  a  globe  with  wings. 
M.  Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  ftone  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole*  of 
thefe  hieroglyphics  mark  his  paffage  into  the  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  and  his  courfe,  whofe  revolution  forms  the 
year.  The  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly 
broken  to  make  lime  and  millftones.  Some  of  them 
have  been  tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Ach- 
mim,  where  they  are  placed  without  tafte  5  others  are 
heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the  town. 

M.  Savary  tells  us  of  a  ferpent  which  is  worfhipped 
here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country.  u  Upwards 
of  a  century  ago  (fays  he)  a  religious  Turk  called 
Scheitk  Haridi  died  here.  He  paffed  for  a  faint  among 
the  Mahometans  ;  who  raifed  a  monument  to  him,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cupola,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  him.  One  of  their  priefts,  profiting  by  their  credu¬ 
lity,  perfuadtd  them  that  God  had  made  the  foul  of 
Scheilk  Haridi  pafs  into  the  body  of  a  ferpent.  Many 
of  thefe  are  found  in  the  Thebais,  which  are  harm- 
lefs ;  and  he  had  taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He 
appealed  with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his 
.urprifing  tricks,  and  pretended  to  cure  all  difbrders. 
Vo l.  I.  Part  I. 
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Some  lucky  inftances  of  fuccefs,  due  to  nature  alone,  Achrnin* 
and  fometimes  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients,  gave  II 
him  great  celebrity.  He  foon  configned  his  ferpent  Ac  tr£ma" 
Haridi  to  the  tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige  i—y——* 
princes  and  perfons  capable  of  giving  him  a  handfome 
recompenfc.  The  fucceffors  of  this  prieft,  brought  up 
in  the  fame  principles,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
fan&ion  to  fo  advantageous  an  error.  They  added  to 
the  general  perfuafion  of  his  virtue  that  of  his  immor¬ 
tality.  They  had  the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public 
proof  of  it.  The  ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence 
of  the  emir,  and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a  vafe. 

At  the  inftant  of  lifting  up  the  vafe,  the  priefts,  no 
doubt,  had  the  addrefs  to  fubftitute  one  exactly  refem- 
bling  it.  A  miracle  was  proclaimed,  and  the  immor¬ 
tal  Haridi  acquired  a  frefti  degree  of  eonfideration. 

This  knavery  procures  them  great  advantages.  The 
people  flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at  this  tomb  j 
and  if  the  ferpent  crawls  out  from  under  the  ftone,  and 
approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  malady 
will  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  does  not 
appear  till  an  offering  has  been  made  proportioned  to 
the  quality  and  riches  of  the  different  perfons.  In  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  where  the  fick  perfons  cannot  be  cu¬ 
red  without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,  a  pure  virgin 
muft  come  to  folicit  him.  To  avoid  inconveniences 
on  this  head,  they  take  care  to  choofe  a  very  young 
girl  indeed .  She  is  decked  out  in  her  beft  clothes, 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  She  puts  herfelf  in  a  pray¬ 
ing  attitude  ;  and  as  the  priefts  are  inclined,  the  fer¬ 
pent  comes  out,  makes  circles  round  the  young  fup- 
pliant,  and  goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  virgin,  ac-  * 
companied  by  a  vaft  multitude,  carries  him  in  triumph, 
amidft  the  general  acclamation.  No  human  reafoning 
would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credulous' Egyp¬ 
tians  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  impoftors  *,  they 
believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi  as  firmly  as  in  the  pro¬ 
phet.” 

#  ACHONRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  feated  on  the 
river  Shannon. 

ACHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river 
Jordan,  not  far  from  Gilgal  \  fo  called  from  Achan,  the 
troubler  of  Ifrael,  being  there  ftoned  to  death. 

Achor,  in  Medicine ,  a  fpecies  of  Herpes. 

Achor,  in  Mythology ,  the  god  of  flies  5  to  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  fat  rificed 
in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infers  and  the 
diforders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHRADINA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the 
four  cities  or  divifions  of  Syracufe,  and  the  ftrongeft, 
largeft,  and  moft  beautiful  part  of  it  ;  feparated  by  a 
very  ftrong  wall  from  the  outer  town,  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polls.  *  It  was  adorned  with  a  very  large  forum,  with 
beautiful  porticoes,  a  moft  elegant  prytaneum,  a  fpa- 
cious  fenate-houfe,  and  a  fuperb  temple  of  Jupiter  O- 
lympius. 

ACHRAS,  or  Safota  Plum.  See  Botany  //;- 

dex. 

A  CHROMATIC,  an  epithet  exprefling  want  of  co- 
lour.  The  word  is  Greek,  being  compounded  of'*  pri¬ 
mitive,  and  colour .  This  term  was  firft  introdu¬ 

ced  into  aftronomy  by  De  la  Lande. 

^CHROMATIC  Telef copes,  are  telefcopes  contrived  to 
remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours.  They  were  invent- 
S  ed 
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Achromatic ed  by  Mr  John  Dollond,  optician,  and  have  been  fince 
.11  improved  by  his  fon  and  others.  See  ABERRATION.— 
1  Aci^alus- ,  A  raore  particular  account  of  the  invention  and  con- 
¥— ..  ^ru(^jon  q£  t^epe  infiruments  will  be  found  under  Op¬ 


tics. 

ACIiTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Thirty-two  achtelings  make  a  heemer ;  four 
fciltims  or  fciltins  make  an  ac fueling. 

ACHYR,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  of  the  Ukrain, 
fubjea  to  the  Ruffians  fince  1667.  It  ftands  on  the 
river  Uorlklo,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  127  miles 
weft  of  Kiow.  E.  Long.  36.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

ACHYRANTHES,  in  Botany.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ACICANTHERA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  Rhexia. 

ACICULAL,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  of  the 
hedgehog,  echinus  marinus,  &c. 

ACIDALIUS,  Valens,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  one  of  the  greateft  critics  in  thefe  latter 
ages,  had  he  lived  longer  to  perfect  thofe  talents  which 
nature  had  given  him.  He  was  born  at  Witftock,  in 
Brandenburg;  and  having  vifited  feveral  academies  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was 
greatly  efteemed,  he  afterwards  took  up  his  refidence 
at  Breflaw,  the  metropolis  of  Silefia.  Here  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  time,  in  expe&ation  of  fome  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  nothing  offering,  he  turned  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  was  chofen  re£tor  of  a  fchool  at  Nieffa.  It  is 
related,  that  about  four  months  after,  as  he  was.  fol¬ 
lowing  a  proceffion  of  the  hoft,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fudden  phrenfy  ;  and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a 
very  firort  time.  But  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  his  ex- 
ceffive  application  to  ftudy  was  the  occafion  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death;  and  that  his  fitting  up  in  the  night  com- 
pofing  his  Conjectures  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him  a 
diftemper  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  on  the 
25th  of  May  1595,  being  juft  turned  of  28.  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtius  ;  alfo,  Notes  on  Ta¬ 
citus,  on  the  twelve  Panegyrics  ;  befides  fpeeches,  let¬ 
ters,  and  poems.  His  poetical  pieces  are  inferted  in 
the  De  lie  ice  of  the  German  poets,  and  confift  -of  epic, 
verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little  work  printed  in 
1 595?  under  the  title  of  Mu/ieres  non  ejfe  homines , 
4t  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecies,”  was 
falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  faCt  was,  that  Acida- 
lius  happening  to  meet  with  the  manufeript,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  very  whimfical,  tranferibed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
bookfeller,  who  printed  it.  The  performance  was 
highly  cenfured,  fo  that  the  bookfeller  being  feized,  he 
discovered  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  manufeript, 
and  a  terrible  outcry  was  made  againft  Acidalius.  A 
ftory  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a  friend’s 
houfe,  there  happened  to  be  feveral  ladies  at  table  ; 
who  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  author,  were  moved  with 
fo  much  indignation,  that  they  threatened  to  throw 
their  plates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however,  ingeni- 
oufly  diverted  their  wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  faid  the 
author  was  a  judicious  perfon,  the  ladies  being  certainly 
more  of  the  fpecies  of  angels  than  of  men. — Mr  Baillet 
has  given  him  a  place  among  his  Enfans  Celebres  ;  and 
fays,  that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Plautus  when  he 
was  but  17  or  18  years  old,  and  that  he  compofed  fe¬ 
veral  Latin  poems  at  the  fame  age. 

ACIDALUS,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenus,  a  city  of 
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Boeotia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  facred  to  Venus,  AcWalw 
bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  Acidctlia,  given  to  Venus, 

(Virgil.)  #  #  v— -v— — 

ACIDITY,  that  quality  which  renders  bodies  acid. 
ACIDOTON,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Adelia. 

ACIDS,  in  Chemijlry,  a  clafs  of  fubftances  which 
are  diftinguiffied  by  the  following  properties  : 

1.  When  applied  to  the  tongue,  they  excite  that  fen- 
fation  which  is  called  four  or  acid. 

2.  They  change  the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a 
red.  The  vegetable  blues  employed  for  this  purpofe 
are  generally  tin&ure  of  litmus  and  fyrup  of  violets  or 
of  radifhes,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  reagents 
or  tejls.  If  thefe  colours  have  been  previoufly  con¬ 
verted  to  a  green  by  alkalies,  the  acids  reftore  them 
again. 

3.  They  unite  with  water  in  almoft  any  proportion. 

4.  They  combine  with  all  the  alkalies,  and  moft  of 
the  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  and  form  with  them 
thofe  compounds  which  are  called  /alts. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  however,  that  every  acid  does 
not  poffefs  all  thefe  properties  ;  but  all  of  them  poffefs 
a  fufficient  number  of  them  to  diftinguifh  them  from 


other  fubftances.  And  this  is  the  only  purpofe  which, 
artificial  definition  is  meant  to  anfwer. 

The  acids  are  by  far  the  moft  important  clafs  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  chemillry.  It  was  by  their  means  indeed,  by 
ftudying  their  properties,  and  by  employing  them  as 
inftruments  in  the  examination  of  other  bodies,  that 
men  of  fcience  laid  the  foundation  of  chemiftry,  and 
brought  it  to  that  ftate  in  which  we  find  it  at  prefent*. 
The  nature  and  compofition  of  acids,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  a  very  important  point  of  difeuffion,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  moft  eminent  cultivators  of 

the  fcience.  * 

Paracelfus  believed  that  there  was  only  one  acid 
principle  in  nature,  wh^h  communicated  tafte  and  fo- 
lubility  to  the  bodies  in  which  it  was  combined. 
Beecher  embraced  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  added  to  it, 
that  this  acid  principle  was  a  compound  of  earth  and 
water,  which  he  confidered  as  two  elements.  Stahl 
adopted  the  theory  of  Beecher,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  his  acid  principle  is  fulphuric  acid  ;  of 
which,  according  to  him,  all  the  other  acids  are  mere 
compounds.  But  his  proofs  were  only  conjeaures  or 
va<me  experiments,  from  which  nothing  could  be  de¬ 
duced.  Neverthelefs,  his  opinion,  like  every  other 
which  he  advanced  in  chemiftry,  continued  to  have 
fupporters  for  a  long  time,  and  was  even  countenaaced 
by  Macquer.  At  laft  its  defeas  began  to  be  perceive 
ed  ;  Bergman  and  Scheele  declared  openly  againft  it ; 
and  their  difeoveries,  together  with  thofe  of  Lavoifier, 
demon  ft  rated  the  falfthood  of  both  parts  of  the  theory, 
by  (hewing  that  fulphuric  acid  does  not  exift  in  the 
other  acids',  and  that  it  is  not  compofed  of  water  and 
earth,  but  of  fulphur  and  oxygen. 

The  opinion,  however,  that  acidity  is  owing  to  fome 
principle  common  to  all  the  falts,  was  not  abandoned. 
Wallerius,  Meyer,  and  Sage,  had  advanced  different 
theories  in  fucceffion  about  the  nature  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  as  they  were  founded  rather  on  conjecture 
and  analogy  than  direCt  proof,  they  obtained  but  few 
advocates.  At  laft  M.  Lavoifier,  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
genious  and  accurate  experiments,  proved  that  feveral 
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Acids,  combuftible  fubflances,  when  united  with  oxygen,  form 

— -v - 'acids*,  that  a  great  number  of  acids  contain  oxygen  ; 

and  that  when  this  principle  is  feparated  from  them, 
they  lofe  their  acid  properties.  He  concluded,  there¬ 
fore  that  the  acidifying  principle  is  oxygen,  and  that 
acids  are  nothing  elfe  but  combuftible  fubftances  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen,  and  differing  from  one  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  combuftible  bale. 

This  conclufion,  as  far  as  regards  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  acids,  is  certainly  true.  All  the  fimple  com- 
buftibles,  except  hydrogen,  are  convertible  into  acids  ^ 
and  thefe  acids  are  compofed  of  oxygen  and  the  com¬ 
buftible  body  combined  :  this  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  four 
of  the  metals.  It  muft  not,  however  be  admitted 

without  fome  limitation.  # 

j.  When  it  is  faid  that  oxygen  is  the  aciditymg 
principle,  it  is  not  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  oxygen 
poffeffes  the  properties  of  an  acid,  which  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  truth  5  all  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  it  enters 
as  a  component  part  into  acids,  or  that  acids  contain  it 

as  an  effential  ingredient.  . 

2.  But,  even  in  this  fenfe,  the  affertion  cannot  be 
admitted  :  for  it  is  not  true  that  oxygen  is  an  effential 
inoredient  in  all  acids,  or  that  no  body  poffeffes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  acid  unlefs  it  contains  oxygen.  Sulphura¬ 
ted  hydrogen,  for  inftance,  poffeffes  all  the  characters  ot 
an  acid,  yet  it  contains  no  oxygen.  . 

3.  When  it  is  faid  that  oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  it  cannot  be  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  bodies  produces  in  all 
cafes  an  acid,  or  that  whenever  a  body  is  combined 
with  oxygen,  the  produft  is  an  acid*,  for  the  contrary 
is  known  to  every  chemift.  Hydrogen,  for  inftance, 
when  combined  with  oxygen,  forms  not  an  acid,  but 
water,  and  the  greater  number  of  metallic  bodies  form 

only  oxides.  .  .  r  . ,  , 

All  that  can  be  meant,  then,  when  it  is  laid  that 
oxygen  is  the  acidifying  principle,  is  merely  that  it 
exifts  as  a  component  part  in  the  greater  number  ol 
acids  *,  and  that  many  acids  are  formed  by  combuftion, 
or  by  fome  equivalent  procefs.  Ihe  truth  is,  that  the 
clafs  of  acids  is  altogether  arbitrary*,  formed  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  bodies  arranged  under  it  were 
unknown,  and  before  any  precife  notion  of  what  ought 
to  conftitute  the  chara&eriftic  marks  of  an  acid  had 
been  thought  of.  New  bodies,  when  they  were  difeo- 
vered,  if  they  poffeffed  any  properties  analogous  to  the 
known  acids,  were  referred  without  feruple  to  the  fame 
clafs,  how  much  foever  they  differed  from  them  in  other 
particulars.  Hence  we  find,  under  the  head  of  acids, 
bodies  which  have  fcarcely  a  fingle  property  in  com¬ 
mon,  except  that  of  combining  with  alkalies  and  earths. 
What  fubftances,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  diffimilar 
than  fulphuric,  pruffic  and  uric  acids  ?  Hence  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  aftigning  the  general  chara6lers  of  the  clafs 
of  acids,  and  the  difputes  which  have  arifen  about  the 
propriety  of  claffing  certain  bodies  among  acids.  .  If 
we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  oxygen  is  the  acidi- 
fying  principle,  we  muft  either  include  among  acids  a 
great  number  of  bodies  which  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are  at  prefent 
reckoned  acids,  or  exclude  from  the  clafs  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  the  properties  of  acids  in  perfeflion. 
The  clafs  of  acids  being  perfe&ly  arbitrary,  there  can- 
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not  be  fucb  a  thing  as  an  acidifying  principle  in  the 
mod  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word. 

The  acids  at  prefent  known  amount  to  about  30  ; 
and  all  of  them,  eight  excepted,  have  been  difeovered 
within  thefe  lafl  40  years.  They  may  be  arranged  un¬ 
der  two  general  heads:  1.  Acids  compofed  of  two  in¬ 
gredients.  2.  Acids  compofed  of  more  than  two  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  (Thomfon's  Chemifry).  See  Chemis- 
TRY* 

ACIDULOUS,  denotes  a  thing  that  is  (lightly 
acid:  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  word  fub-acid. 

ACIDULAL  Mineral  waters  that  are  bulk  and 
fparkling  without  the  aaion  of  heat  are  thus  named  j 
but  if  they  are  hot  alfo,  they  are  called  Thermo. 

ACIDULATED,  a  name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  aereum,  the  fame  with  fixed  air  ;  or, 
in  modern  chemiftry,  carbonic  acid . 

AciDUMpingue,  an  imaginary  acid,  which  loirie  Ger¬ 
man  chemifts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  fire,  and  by 
combining  with  alkalies,  lime,  &c.  to  give  them  their 
cauftic  properties ;  an  effe6l  which  is  found  certainly 
to  depend  on  the  lofs  of  their  carbonic  acid. 

AC  I  LA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  ftaple  or  mart  town 
in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Scenitae  Sabaei  fet  fail  for  In¬ 
dia.  Now  Ziden . 

ACILISENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  diftritf  ot 
the  leffer  Armenia  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates, 
having  that  river  on  the  weft,  and  on  the  fouth  a  river 
to  which  Xenophon  and  Pliny  feem  to  have  given  the 
fame  name. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO,  Marcus,  conful  in  the 
year  of  Rome  562,  and  211  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  diflinguidied  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduct 
in  raining  a  complete  viftory  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  in 
Theffaly,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions.  He  built 
the  temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  a 
vow  which  be  made  before  this  battle.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  others. 

ACINASIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia, 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Colchis,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea,  between  the  Bathys  and  the 
Ifis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Periplus. 

ACINIPPO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Bae- 
tica :  its  ruins,  called  Ronda  la  Viega,  are  to  be  feen 
near  Arunda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  _  _ 

ACINODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name 

of  a  fpecies  of  Melastoma.  _  . 

ACINOS,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  ot 
Thymus.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACINUS,  or  Acini,  the  fmall  protuberances  of 
mulberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  by  fome  applied  to 
grapes.  Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  fmall  grains 
growing  in  bunches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes,  as 
ligujlrum,  &c. 

ACIS,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Faunus  and  the 
nymph  Simaethis,  was  a  beautiful  (hepherd  of  Sicily, 
who  being  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant 
was  fo  enraged,  that  he  dallied  out  his  brains  agamft 
a  rock  ;  after  which  Galatea  turned  him  into  a  river, 
which  was  called  by  his  name.  _  f 

The  Sicilian  authors  fay,  that  Acis  was  a  king  ot 
S  2  this 
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Acts  this  part  of  the  ifland,  who  was  (lain  by  Polyphemus, 

1!  one  of  the  giants  of  iEtna,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy. 

Accemetse.  j^cis^  a  r;ver  0f  Sicily,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  run- 
”  ning  from  a  very  cold  fpring,  in  the  woody  and  (hady 
foot  of  Mount  iEtna,  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  eaftward 
into  the  fea,  along  green  and  pleafant  banks,  with  the 
fpeed  of  an  arrow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
■waters  are  now  impregnated  with  fulphureous  vapours, 
though  formerly  they  were  celebrated  for  their  fweet- 
-nefs  and  falubrity,  and  were  held  facred  by  the  Sicilian 
fhepherds : 

pulque  per  JEtnceos  A fas  petit  cequora  fines , 

Fit  dulci gratam  Nereida  perluit  unda.  SiL.  ItaL. 

it  is  now  called  11  Flume  Fredda ,  Act,  laci ,  or  Chi- 
aci,  according  to  the  different  Sicilian  diale&s  :  An- 
tonine  calls  it  Aldus.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  hamlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Acis . 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a 
perfon’s  owning  or  confeffing  a  thing  ;  but,  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  is  the  expreflion  of  gratitude  for  a  favour.. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT- Money ,  a  certain  fum  paid  by 
tenants,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of  their 
landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  miflile 
Weapon,  with  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  by  which  it  was 
drawn  back.  f  Mod  authors  defcribe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart 
or  javelin;  but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular, 
and  full  of  fpikes,  with  a  (lender  wooden  ftem  to  poife 
it  by.  Each  warrior  was  furnifhed  with  two. 

ACLOWA,  in  Botany ,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Colutea.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
to  cure  the  itch  :  They  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do 
unguents.  See  Colutea,  Botany  Index . 

ACME,  the  top  or  height  of  any  thing.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal  juft  before  it 
begins  to  decline  ;  and  phyficians  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  crifis  of  a  difeafe. 

ACMELLA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Spilanthus.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACMODiE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  feven  iflandsin 
the  Britifh  fea,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Sciily  iflands, 
but  by  others  thofe  of  Shetland  near  the  Orkneys,  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map, 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  called  Acmonenfes  by  Cicero,  and  the  city 
Civitas  Acrnoncnfis.  Alfo  a  city  of  Dacia  (Ptolemy), 
on  the  Danube,  near  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built 
by  Severus,  and  called  Severicum  ;  diftant  12  German 
miles  from  Temefwar,  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

ACNIDA,  Virginian  Hemp.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignified  a  certain 
meafure  of  land,  about  an  Englifh  rood,  or  fourth  part 
of  an  acre. 

ACO,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Peru  in  South  A- 
merica.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  in  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  the  Abyflinian  mountains,  runs  in  a  fouth-eaft 
courfe,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean. 

ACOEMETiE,  or  Acoemeti,  in  church  hiftory, 
or,  Men  who  lived  without  lleep  ;  a  fet  of  monks  who 
chanted  the  divine  ltrvice  night  and  day  in  their  places 
of  worfliip.  They  divided  themfelves  into  three  bo¬ 
dies,  who  alternately  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  that 
the  fervice  in  their  churches  was  never  interrupted. 


This  praflice  they  founded  upon  the  precept,  Fray  with -  Acoemeti 
out  ceafing .  They  flouriflied  in  the  eaft  about  the  mid-  JL  . 
die  of  the  5th  century.  There  are  a  kind  of  acoemeti  t  ,,  * 
ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Romifli  church,  viz.  the  religious 
of  the  holy  facrament,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  ado¬ 
ration,  fome  one  or  other  of  them  praying  before  the 
holy  facrament  day  and  night. 

ACOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Media, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Hyrcanian  fea. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthists,  in  antiquity,  was 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  were  fteadv 
and  immoveable  in  their  refolutions  ;  and  hence  the 
Stoics,  becaufe  they  would  not  forfake  their  principles, 
nor  alter  their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  acolu - 
thi.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a  priva¬ 
tive,  and  way  ;  as  never  turning  from  the  ori¬ 

ginal  courfe. 

AcolutHI,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  implied 
a  peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latin 
church,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  above 
400  years.  They  were  next  to  the  fubdeacon  ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the 
archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a 
candleftick  with  a  taper,  giving  them  thereby  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  were  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  church  ;  as  alfo  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that 
they  were  to  furnifh  wine  for  the  eucharift.  Some 
think  they  had  another  office,  that  of  attending  the 
biftiop  wherever  he  went.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
compounded  of  ct,  privative,  and  xtoXvat,  to  hinder  or 
difturb. 

ACOLYTHIx^,  in  the  Greek  church,  denotes  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervice  ;  or  the  prayers,  cere¬ 
monies,  hymns,  &c.  whereof  the  Greek  fervice  is  com- 
pofed. 

ACOMA,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  feated  on  a  hill 
with  a  ftrong  caftle.  To  reach  the  town,  you  walk  up 
50  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  the  capital  of  that 
province,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1599. 

W.  Long.  104.  15.  Lat.  35.  o. 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  It 
is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Cliefapeak  bay,  on  a  flip  of 
land,  by  the  Virginians  called  the  eajlern  Jljore.  It 
contains  13,9 59  inhabitants. 

ACOMINATUS,  Nicetas,  was  fecretary  to  A- 
lexius  Comnenus  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelus  fucceffively  : 
he  wrote  a  hiftory  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
in  1 1 18,  where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203, 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
much  applauded  by  the  beft  critics. 

ACONCROBA,  in  Botany ,  the  indigenous  name 
of  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great 
efteem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  They  give  an  infufion  of  it  in  wine.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  opaque,  and  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the 
philyrea  :  they  grow  in  pairs,  and  ftand  on  ftiort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall  at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the 
middle  ;  and  the  largeft  of  them  are  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  in  the 
middle.  Like  thofe  of  our  bay,  they  are  of  a  dufky 
•colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  a  pale  green  under¬ 
neath. 

ACONITE.  See  Aconitum,  Botany  Index. 

Winter  Aconite.  SeeHELLEBORus,  Botany  Index. 

ACONITI,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 

fome 
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Tome  of  the  Athlete,  but  differently  interpreted. 
Mercurial  is  underftands  it  of  thofe  who  only  anointed 
{heir  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfelves  over 
with  duft,  as  was  the  ufual  praXice. 

ACONITUM,  Aconite,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monks¬ 
hood.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACONTIAS,  in  Zoology,  an  obfolete  name  of  the 
anguis  jaculus,  or  dart-fnake,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Anguis. 

ACONTIUM,  uxtvhov,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  dart  or  javelin,  refembling  the  Roman  pilum. 

A  CONTI  US,  a  young  man  of  the  ifland  Cea,  who 
having  gone  to  Delos,  to  fee  the  facred  rites  which 
were  performed  there  by  a  crowd  of  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cydippe; 
but  not  daring  to  afk  her  in  marriage,  011  account  of 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  infidioufly  threw  down  at  her 
feet  an  apple,  on  which  were  infcribed  thefe  words,  Ale 
tibi  nupturam,  (felix  eat  omen,)  Aconti,  Juro,  quam 
colimus,  numinu  magnet  Deae .  Or  according  to  others, 
Juro  tibi  facrae  per  myjlica  fact' a  Dianae ,  Ale  tibi  ven- 
turam  comitem ,  fponfamque  futuram .  The  virgin  hav¬ 
ing  taken  up  the  apple,  inadvertently  read  the  words, 
and  thus  apparently  bound  herfelf  by  a  promife ;  for 
by  law,  every  thing  uttered  in  that  temple  was  held  to 
be  ratified.  When  her  father,  a  little  after,  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened,  betrothed  her  to  another  man, 
fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fever.  Whereupon 
Acontius  fen  t  her  a  letter,  (expreffedby  Ovid,  Ep.  20.) 
to  perfuade  her  that  her  fever  was  caufed  by  Diana  for 
not  having  fulfilled  the  promife  which  fhe  had  made  to 
him  in  the  temple  of  that  goddefs.  Cydippe  therefore 
refolved  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  Acontius,  even 
againft  the  inclination  of  her  father.  Her  anfwer  is 
the  fubjeX  of  Ovid’s  21  ft  epiftle.  {Adam's  Claf  Biog .) 

Acontius,  James,  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and  di¬ 
vine,  bom  at  Trent  in  the  16th  century..  He  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  religion-;  and  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  and  much  honoured  by  that  princefs, 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a  book  dedicated  to  her. 
This  work  is  his  celebrated  Colle61ion  of  the  Strata¬ 
gems  of  Satan,  which  has  been  fo  often  tranflated,  and 
palled  through  fo  many  editions. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree.  See  Quercus, 
Botany  Index . 

Acorn,  in  fea  language,  a  little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  faftiioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  upper- 
moft  point  of  the  fpindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  maft- 
head.  It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off 
from  the  fpindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  fhip  leans 
much  to  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACORUS,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Sweet  Flag, 
or  Sweet  Rush.  See  Botany  Index . 

AcoRUS,  in  the  Materia  Aledica,  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  great  galangal.  See  Kempferia. 

Acorus,  in  Natural  Hi/iory,  blue  coral.  The  true 
fort  is  very  fcarce  ;  fome,  however,  is  filhed  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Rc  to  the 
river  of  the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  mer- 
chandife  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Cama¬ 
rones  :  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much 
efteemed.  It  grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bot¬ 
tom. 

ACOSTA,  Uriel,  a  Portuguefe,  born  at  Oporto 
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towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  edu-  Acofta. 
cated  in  the  Romilh  religion,  which  his  father  alfo 
profeffed,  though  defeended  from  one  of  thofe  Jewifh  fa¬ 
milies  who  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  to  receive  bap- 
tifm.  Uriel  had  a  liberal  education.  Fie  wasinftruX- 
ed  in  feveral  feienees  ;  and  at  laft  he  ftudied  law.  He 
had  by  nature  a  good  temper  and  mild  difpofition  ;  and 
religion  had  made  fo  deep  an  impreftion  on  his  mind, 
that  he  ardently  defired  to  conform  to  all  the  precepts 
of  the  church,  to  avoid  eternal  death,  which  he  dread¬ 
ed.  He  applied  with  great  affiduity  to  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  carefully  confult- 
ing  alfo  the  creed  of  the  confeffors  ;  but  the  more  he 
ftudied,  the  more  difficulties  occurred,  which  perplexed 
him  at  length  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  being  unable  to 
folve  them,  he  fell  into  the  moft  terrible  agonies. of 
mind.  He  thought  it  impoffible  to  fulfil  his  duty  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  abfolution  ;  fo 
that  he  defpaired  of  falvation,  if  he  could  find  no  other 
means  of  attaining  it  \  and  it  proved  difficult  to  aban¬ 
don  a  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  which  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind. 
However  he  began  to  inquire,  whether  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  mentioned  about  the  other  life  were  agreeable 
to  reafon  ;  and,  upon  inquiry  and  deliberation,  .  he 
imagined  that  reafon  fuggefted  many  arguments  againft 
them.  Acofta  was  about  two  and  twenty,  when  he 
was  thus  perplexed  with  doubts  :  and  the  refult  of  his 
reflexions  was,  that  he  could  not  be  faved  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  infancy.  Neverthc-- 
lefs  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  the  law  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  was  made  treafurer  in  a  colle¬ 
giate  church.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  .difpofi¬ 
tion,  and  nowr  made  uneafy  by  the  popifli  doXrines,  he 
began  to  ftudy  Mofes  and  the  prophets  ;  where  he 
thought  he  found  more  fatisfaXion  than  in  the  gofpel, 
and  at  length  became  convinced  that  Judaifm  was  the 
true  religion  :  and,  as  he  could  not  profefs  it  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  country.  He  accordingly 
refigned  his  place,  and  embarked  for  Amfteraam  with 
his  mother  and  brothers  ;  whom  he  had  ventured  to  in- 
ftruX  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewiffi  religion,  even 
when  in  Portugal.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Amfter- 
dam,  they  became  members  of  the  fynagogue  ;  were 
circumcifed  according  to  cuftom  ;  and  he  changed  his 
name  of  Gabriel  for  that  of  Uriel.  A  little  time  was 
fuffieient  to  fliew  him,  that  the  Jews  did  neither  in 
their  rites  nor  morals  conform  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  declare  his  difapprobation  : 
but  the  chiefs  of  the  fynagogue  gave  him  to  underhand, 
that  he  muft  exaXly  obferve  their  tenets  and  cuftorns ; 
and  that  he  would  be  excommunicated,  if  he  deviated 
in  the  leaft  from  them.  This  threat,  however,  had  no 
effeX  ;  for  he  thought  it  would  be  a  moft  mean  beha¬ 
viour  in  him,  who  had  left  the  fweets  of  his  native 
country  purely  for  liberty  of  confcience,  to  fubmit  to  a 
fet  of  Rabbis  without  any  proper  jurifdiXion  ;  and  that 
it  would  ffiew  both  want  of  courage  and  piety,  if  he 
fliould  flifle  hisfentiments  on  this  occafion.  He  there¬ 
fore  perfifted  in  his  inveXivcs,  and  in  confequence  wa3 
excommunicated  :  the  efleX  of  which  was  fuch,  that 
his  own  brothers  durft  not  fpeak  to  him,  nor  falute  him 
when  they  met  him  in  the  ftreets.  Finding  himfelf 
thus  fituated,  he  wrote  a  book  in  his  juftificatjon  ; 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  the  rites  and  tra¬ 
ditions 
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ditions  of  the  Pharifees  are  contrary  to.  the  writings  of 
r  Mofes,  and  foon  after  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  :  for  he  had  worked  himfelf  up  to  a  belief,  that 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  the  old  law  relate  only 


to  this  life  *,  and  this,  becaufe  Mofes  nowhere  men 


tions  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  the  torments  of  hell.  His 
adverfaries  were  overjoyed  at  his  embracing  this  tenet ; 
forefeeing,  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  juflify,  in  the 
fight  of  Chriftians,  the  proceedings  of  the  fynagogues 
again  ft  him.  Before  his  book  was  printed,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  piece  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  phyfician,  who  omitted  nothing  he  could  fug¬ 
ged  to  make  Acofta  pafs  for  an  atheift.  The  very 
children  were  encouraged  to  infult  him  in  the  ftreets, 
and  to  batter  his  houfe  with  ftones  5  all  which  however 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  treatife  againft  the 
phyfician,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  foul’s  immortality.  The  Jews  now  made 
application  to  the  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam  ,  and  in¬ 
formed  againft  him,  as  one  who  wanted  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  both  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  religions. 
He  was  thrown  into  prifon,  but  bailed  out  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  *,  however  all  the  copies  of  .his 
works  were  feized,  and  he  himfelf  fined  in  300  florins. 
Neverthelefs,  he  proceeded  ftill  farther  in  his  fcepti- 
cifm.  He  now  began  to  examine,  whether  the  law  of 
Mofes  came  from  God  5  and  he  fuppofed  he  had  at 
length  found  reafons  to  convince  him,  that  it  was  only 
a  political  invention.  Yet,  inftead  of  drawing  this  in¬ 
ference  from  thence,  “  I  ought  not  to  return  to  the 
Jewifti  communion,”  he  thus  argued  with  himfelf, 
Why  fhould  I  continue  all  my  life  cut  off  from  the 
communion,  expofed  to  fo  many  inconveniencies,  efpe- 
cially  as  I  am  in  a  country  where  I  am  a  ftranger,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  language  ?  Had  I  not  better 
play  the  ape  among  apes  ?”  He  accordingly  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Jewifti  church,  after  he  had  been  excommu¬ 
nicated  15  years  $  and,  after  having  made  a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  written,  fubfcribed  every  thing  as 
they  diredled.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  accufed  by 
3  nephew,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  that  he  did  not,  as 
to  his  eating  and  many  other  points,  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  fynagogue.  This  accufation  was  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences  ;  for  a  relation  of  Acofta, 
who  had  got  him  reconciled  to  the  fynagogue,  thought 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  perfecute  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  violence.  The  Rabbis  and  the  reft  of  the  Jews 
were  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  *,  efpecially,  when 
they  found  that  Acofta  had  diffuaded  two  Chriftians, 


who  had  come  from  London  to  Amfterdam,  from  turn¬ 
ing  Jews.  He  was  fummoned  before  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  fynagogue  *,  when  it  was  declared  to  him,  _ 
that  he  muft  again  be  excommunicated,  it  he  did  not 
give  fuch  fatisfadlion  as  fhould  be  required.  He  found 
the  terms  fo  hard,  that  he  could  not  comply.  The 
Jews  thereupon  again  expelled  him  from  their  commu¬ 
nion  ;  and  he  afterwards  fuffered  various  hardftiips  and 
great  perfecutions,  even  from  his  own  relations..  After 
remaining  feven  years  in  a  moft  wretched  fituation,  he 
at  length  declared  he  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  fynagogue,  having  been  told  that  he  might 
eafily  accommodate  matters  *,  for,  that  the  judges,  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied  with  his  fubmiflion,  would  foften  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  difcipline.  Acofta,  however,  was  caught 
in  a  fnare  ;  for  they  made  him  undergo  the  moft  ri¬ 
gorous  penance.  Thefe  particulars  relating  to  the 
life  of  Acofta,  are  taken  from  his  work,  entitled, 
u  Exemplar  hutnance  Vitcc ,”  publiflied  and  refuted  by 
Limborch.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  compofed  it  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  after  having  determined  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.  He  executed  this  horrid  re- 
folution  a  little  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  his  principal  enemy  j  for  the  piftol,  with  which  he 
intended  to  have  (hot  him  as  he  paffed  his  houfe,  having 
miffed  fire,  he  immediately  fhut  the  door,  and  fhot  him¬ 
felf  with  another  piftol.  This  happened  at  Amfterdam, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  exadfly  known. 

ACOSTAN,  a  mountainous  ifland  in  the  north  feas 
between  Alia  and  America,  obferved  by  Captain  Cook.. 

ACOUSMATICI,  fometfmes  alfo  called  Acoufaci , 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  fuch  of  the  difciples  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  as  had  not  completed  their  five  years  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
relates  to  the  ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  the  do&rine 
of  founds. 

Acoustic  Dutt,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditor ius,  or  the  external  paffage  of  the  ear.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

ACOUSTIC  Injlrument ,  or  auricular  tube.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 

Acoustic  Vejffels,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  veffels  made  of  brafs,  ftiaped  in  the  bell  fafhion, 
which  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
or  even  of  inftruments,  rendered  the  found  more  au¬ 
dible,  fo  that  the  a&ors  could  be  heard  through  all  parts 
of  theatres  which  were  even  400  feet  in  diameter. 

Acoustic  Difciples,  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
tliofe  more  commonly  called  ACOUSMATICI. 
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ACOUSTICS, 


Preliminary  Ehyjics,  is  that  fcience  which  inftrudls  us  in  the 

Obferva-  nature  of  found.  It  is  divided  by  fome  writers  in- 

.  tlonS‘  ,  to  Diacoujlics ,  which  explains  the  properties  of  thofe 
founds  that  come  dire&ly  from  the  fonorous  body  to  the 
ear  •,  and  Catacoujlics ,  which  treats  of  refledled  founds*, 
but  fuch  diftin&ions  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  real 
utility. 

Sound  is  a  term  of  which  it  would  be  prepofterous 
to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almoft  be  faid  to  ex- 
prefs  a  Ample  idea  :  But  when  we  confider  it  as  a  SEN¬ 
SATION,  and  ftill  more  when  we  confider  it  as  a  per¬ 


ception,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  defcrip-Prehminai 
tion  of  it  \  becaufe  this  muft  involve  certain  relations  0^$va' 

of  external  things,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in  the  1 _ 

material  world,  which  make  it  a  proper  obje£l  of  plii- 
lofophical  difcuflion.  Sound  is  that  primary  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  This,  however,  does  not  explain  it  \ 
for  were  we  in  like  manner  to  defcribe  our  fenfe  of 
hearing,  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.  Languages 
are  not  the  invention  of  philofophers  3  and  we  muft  not 
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Preliminary cxpeft  precifion,  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes.  Our  me- 
Obferva-  th0ds  of  ex pre fling  the  information  given  us  by  our 
ttions*  different  fenfes  are  not  flmilar,  as  a  philofopher  cau- 

U"~v  *  tioufly  contriving  language,  would  make  them.  We 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  primary  or  generic  objeft 
of  our  fenfe  of  feeing  5  for  we  believe,  that  even  the 
vulgar  confider  light  as  the  medium,  but  not  the  objed. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juftly  we  do  not  fay) 
with  the  philofopher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
fmell,  found,  and  perhaps  tafte,  are  conceived  by  moil 
perfons  as  exprefling  the  immediate  objedls  of  the  fenfes 
of  fmelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are 
haftily  conceived  as  feparate  exiftenccs,  and  as  mediums 
of  information  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  odoriferous 
and  founding  bodies  5  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious 
philofopher  who  diltinguilhes  between  the  fmell  which 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe 
of  the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were 
beings  wafted  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears, 
fhould  not,  even  at  this  day,  he  confidcred  as  awkward 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  has  required  the  long,  patient, 
and  fagacious  confideration  of  the  moll  penetrating  ge- 
niufes,  from  Zeno  the  Stoic  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to 
difeover  that  what  we  call  found,  the  immediate  exter¬ 
nal  objed  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  par¬ 
ticular  agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  a<5l- 
ing  by  mechanical  impulfe  on  our  organs  5  and  that  it 
is  not  any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpeeific  quality 
inherent  in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  af- 
fe&  the  organ,  as  we  fuppofe  with  refpeft  to  a  perfume, 
but  merely  a  mode  of  exiltence  competent  to.  every 
atom  of  matter.  And  thus  the  defeription.  which  we 
propofed  to  give  of  found  mull  be  a  description  of  that 
ilate  of  external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  caufe 
of  found.  It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory 
or  fet  of  doarines  on  this  fubjea  ;  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  is  the  fum  or  refult  of  them  all. 

To  difeover  this  Hate  of  the  external  body  by  which, 
without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fubftance  or  of  ope¬ 
ration,  it  affeds  our  fenfitive  faculties,  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  great  flep  in  feience.  It  will  fhow  us  at 
leafl:  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may.be  eon- 
ne£ted.  It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know¬ 
ledge  with  refped  to  found.  Our  fuccefs,  therefore,  is 
a  very  pleafing  gratification  to  the  philofophic  mind. 
It  is  ftill  more  important  in  another  view  :  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  make  flmilar  attempts  in  other  cafes, 
and  has  fupplied  us  with  a  fa&  to  which  an  ingenious 
mind  can  eafily  fancy  fomething  analogous  in  many  ab- 
ftrufe  operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to 
give  fome  fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly 
this  ufe  has  been  moft  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  found  \  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  any  pheno¬ 
menon,  either  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been 
explained  in  a  manner  fome  what  flmilar.  But  we  are 
forry  to  fay  that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit 
to  philofophy.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ftrongly 
marked  with  that  precipitate  and  felf-conceited  impa¬ 
tience  which  has  always  chara£lerifed  the  invefligations 
conduced  folely  by  ingenious  fancy.  The  eonfe- 
quences  of  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to 
the  progrefs  of  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than 
in  the  fchools  of  aneient  Greece  *,  and  the  ethereal 
philofophers  of  this  age,  like  the  followers  of  Ariftotle 
of  old?  have  filled  ponderous  volumes  with  nonfenfe 
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and  error.  It  is  ftrange,  however,  that  this  fhould  be  Preliminary 
the  effect  of  a  great  and  fuccefsful  flep  in  philofophy  : 

But  the  fault  is  in  the  philofophers,  not  in  the  fcience.  , 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  account  which 
Newton  has  given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs 
of  undulations  in  an  elaftic  fluid.  But  this  procedure 
of  nature  cannot  be  feen  with  diftin&nefs  and  precifion 
by  any  but  well-informed  mathematicians.  They  alone 
can  reft  with  unfhaken  confidence  on  the  conclufions 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems  \ 
and  even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  caution  the  fteps  of  this  patient 
philofopher.  But  few  have  done  this  5  and  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  Newtonian  doarines  of  claftic  undulations  for 
the  explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the 
trouble,  or  indeed  were  able,  to.  go  through  the  fteps 
of  the  fundamental  propofition  (Prin.  II.  50,  &c.).  But 
the  general  refults  are  fo  plain,  and  admit  of  fuch  im- 
preflive  illuftration,  and  they  draw  the  affent  of  the 
moft  carelefs  reader  j  and  all  imagine  that  they  under- 
ftand  the  explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  proce¬ 
dure  of  nature.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  fuc¬ 
cefsful  ftep  in  philofophy,  they,  without  hefitation, 
fancy  flmilar  intermediums  in  other  cafes  \  and  as  air 
has  been  found  to  be  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have 
fuppofed  that  fomething  which  they  call  ether,  fome- 
how  refembling  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  vifion.  Others 
have  proceeded  farther,  and  have  held  that  ether,  or 
another  fomething  like  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  fenfation 
in  general,  from  the  organ  to  the  brain  :  nay,  we  have 
got  a  great  volume  called  A  Theory  of  Man,  where 
all  our  fenfations,  emotions,  affeftions,  thoughts,  and 
purpofes  or  volitions,  are  faid  to  be  fo  many  vibrations 
of  another  fomething  equally  unfeen,  gratuitous,  and 
incompetent  \  and  to  crown  all,  this  exalted  do6trin.e, 
when  logically  profecuted,  muft  terminate  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  thofe  vibrations  which  pervade  all  others, 
and  which  conftitute  what  we  have  been  accuftomcd  to 
venerate  by  the  name  Deity.  Such  mujl  be  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  philofophy ;  and  a  truly  philosophical 
differtation  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  can 
be  nothing  elfe  than  an  accurate  defeription  of  thefe  vi¬ 
brations  1  c 

This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhapiody.  It 
the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
to  thofe  other  claffes  of  phenomena,  thefe  are  certain 
refults  $  and  if  fo,  all  the  difeoveries  made  by  Newton 
are  but  the  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  this  meridian  fplendour.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transference 
of  explanation,  we  muft  continue  to  believe,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  that  mind  is  fomething  different  from  vi¬ 
brating  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  ofcillations  will  con¬ 
ftitute  infinite  wifdom. 

It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  underftand 
thoroughly  this  do&rine  of  found,  that  we  may  fee 
clearly  and  precilely  in  what  it  confifts,  what  are  the 
phenomena  of  found  that  are  fully  explained,  what  . are 
the  data  and  the  affumptions  on  which  the  explanations 
proceed,  and  what  is  the  precife  mechanical  fatt  m 
which  it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  faft  perfedly  flini- 
lar,  muft  terminate  every  explanation  which  we  derive 
from  this  by  analogy,  however  perfedl  the  analogy  may¬ 
be.  This  previous  knowledge  muft  be  completely  pof- 
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-Preliminary  feffed  by  every  perfon  who  pretends  to  explain  other 
Obferva-  phenomena  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Then,  and  not  till 
,  tlonS*  -  then,  he  is  able  to  fay  what  claffes  of  phenomena  will 
admit  of  the  explanation :  and,  when  all  this  is  done, 
his  explanation  is  ftill  an  hypothesis,  till  he  is  able  to 
prove,  from  other  indifputable  fources,  the  exigence 
and  agency  of  the  fame  thing  analogous  to  the  elaftic 
fluid,  from  which  all  is  borrowed. 

At  prefent  therefore  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers 
on  the  nature  of  found,  tracing  out  the  fteps  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  it. 
We  apprehend  this  to  be  of  great  importance  *,  be- 
•caufe  it  {hows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its 
truth,  and  the  paths  which  we  muft  Ihun  if  we  wifti  to 
proceed  farther  :  and  we  trull  that  the  progrefs  which 
we  have  made  will  appear  to  be  fo  real,  and  the  ob- 
je6l  to  be  attained  fo  alluring  to  a  truly  philofophical 
mind,  that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  pafs  the  prefent  boundaries  of  our  real 
progrefs. 

Fir  ft  no-  In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be 
tions  of  a  feparate  exiftencc,  fomething  which  would  be,  al- 
found.  though  no  hearing  animal  exilled.  This  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  wafted  through  the  air  to  our  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing,  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  affe£l  in  a  manner  refem- 
bling  that  in  which  our  noftrils  are  affe&ed  when  they 
give  us  the  fenfation  of  fmell.  It  was  one  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  SPECIES,  fitted  for  exciting  the  intellectual  fpe- 
cies,  which  is  the  immediate  objeCt  of  the  foul’s  con¬ 
templation. 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  fcicnce,  there  were 
fome,  and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Stoic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of 
found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs 
matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing  that 
agitation  of  the  organ  by  which  the  foul  is  immediate¬ 
ly  affeCted  with  the  fenfation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quot- 
*  B.  vii.  ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  *,  fays,  u  Hearing  is  pro¬ 
's  158.  duced  by  the  air  which  intervenes  between  the  thing 

Zero’s  opi-  f0llnding  and  the  ear.  The  air  is  agitated  in  a  fpheri- 

cal  form,  and  moves  off  in  waves  \  and  falls  on  the  ear, 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  in  a  ciflern  undulates 
in  circles  when  a  (tone  has  been  thrown  into  it.”  The 
ancients  were  not  remarkable  for  precifion,  either  of 
conception  or  argument,  in  their  difeuffions,  and  they 
were  contented  with  a  general  and  vague  view  of  things. 
Some  followed  the  Platonic  notions,  and  many  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Zeno,  but  without  any  further  attempts  to  give 
a  diftinCl  conception  of  the  explanation,  or  to  compare 
it  with  experiment. 

But  in  later  times,  during  the  ardent  re fearches  in  the 
laft  century  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  became 
Air  the  ve-  an  interefling  fubjeCt  of  inquiry.  The  invention  of  the 
hide  of  air-pump  gave  the  firll  opportunity  of  deciding  by  expe- 
iound  pro-  rjment  whether  the  elaftic  undulations  of  air  were  the 
air-pump. 6  caufes  °f  found  :  and  the  trial  fully  eftabliftied  this 
point ;  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and  one 
rung  in  condenfed  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It  was 
therefore  received  as  a  doCtrine  in  general  phyfics  that 
air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

Galileo’s  The  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
difeovery  of  philofophy,  difeovered  the  nature  of  that  connexion  be¬ 
ef  tween  lengths  of  mufical  chords  and  the  notes  which 

chords."  they  produced,  which  had  been  ebferved  by  Pythago¬ 


ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  and  Prelmfinji 
which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  beauti- 
ful  fcience,  the  theory  of  mulic.  Galileo  fhowed,  that  y.... 
the  real  connexion  fubfifted  between  the  tones  and  the 
vibrations  of  thefe  chords,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
of  acutenefs  correfponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
their  vibrations.  The  very  elementary  and  familiar  de- 
monftration  which  he  gave  of  this  connexion  did  not 
fatisfy  the  curious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifttiveage^ 
and  the  mechanical  theory  of  mufical  chords  was  profe- 
cuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  inveftigation,  it  appeared  that  the  chord  vibrated  in 
a  manner  precifely  fimilar  to  a  pendulum  vibrating  in 
a  cycloid.  It  muft  therefore  agitate  the  air  contiguous 
to  it  in  the  fame  manner  \  and  thus  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive  and 
maintain,  which  is  very  interefting. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  queftion  as  worthy  °f^^°^| 
his  notice  \  and  endeavoured  to  afeertain  with  mathe-  im(ju{ati0 
matieal  precifion  the  meehanifm  of  this  particular  clafs 
of  undulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental  theorems 
concerning  the  undulations  of  elaftic  fluids,  which  make 
the  47th,  Stc.  proportions  of  Book  II.  of  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  ha- 
ftily)  confidered  as  giving  the  fundamental  doClrines 
concerning  the  propagation  of  found.  A  variety  of  fads  correfpori 
are  narrated  in  the  article  Pneumatics,  to  (how  that 
fuch  undulations  aBually  obtain  in  the  air  of  our  atmo-  0f  foun^# 
fphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  phenomena  of 
found  which  precifely  correfpond  to  all  the  mechanical 
circumftances  of  thefe  undulations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  anatomifts  and  phyfiologifts^P^^™ 
were  bufily  employed  in  examining  the  ftru&ure  of  our  m^s# 
organs  of  hearing.  Impreffed  with  the  validity  of  this 
doCtrine  of  aerial  undulations  being  the  caufe  of  found, 
their  refearches  were  always  dire&ed  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
cover  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  ear 
which  rendered  it  an  organ  fufceptible  of  agitations 
from  this  caufe  5  and  they  difeovered  many  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 
the  aerial  undulations  from  without  muft  make  very  for¬ 
cible  impulfes,  fo  as  to  produce  very  fonorous  undula¬ 
tions  in  the  air  contained  in  it.  Thefe  therefore  they 
confidered  as  the  immediate  objects  of  fenfation,  or  the 
immediate  caufes  of  found. 

But  fome  anatomifts  faw  that  this  would  not  be  a  full 
account  of  the  matter :  for  after  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 
has  done  all  that  it  can  do  5  it  has  produced  a  noife. 

But  a  farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear  :  There  is 
behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  drum, 
a  curious  meehanifm,  which  communicates  the  agitations 
of  the  membrane  (the  only  thing  a&ed  on  by  the  un¬ 
dulating  air)  to  another  chamber  of  moft  fingular  con- 
ftru&ion,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded. 

They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  theStrruftur 
drum  does  not  a£t  as  a  drum,  but  in  fome  other  way.  In-  tlie  eil 
deed  it  fee  ms  bad  logic  to  fuppofe  that  it  a£ts  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noife.  This  is  in  no  refpeCt  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  noife  produced  out  of  the  ear  \  and  if  it 
is  to  be  heard  as  a  noife,  we  muft  have  another  ear  by 
which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  muft  be  another 
fuch  drum  }  and  this  muft  have  another,  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifion  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture  on  the  retina.  Thefe  ana¬ 
tomifts  attended  therefore  to  the  ftruCture.  Here  they 
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preliminary  obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
Obferva-  0p  the  earj  which  is  curioufly  diftributed  through  every 
part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  Tides,  hung  acrofs  it  like 
a  curtain,  and  fending  off  fibres  in  every  dire&ion,  To  as 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  thefe  agitations  of  the  air  the 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
and  that  thus  we  get  the  fenfation  of  found. 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  ear  and 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thefe  anatomifts  to  have 
no  other  ufe  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the 
Japes  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  pifton  condenfes  on  a  very  fmall 
furface  the  impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  furface,  drained  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the 
tympanum,  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations 
of  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.  This  membra¬ 
nous  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely 
detached  from  every  thing  round  it 5  therefore  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  this  mechanifm  have  it  in  a  cavity 
containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  nature  bad 
even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  a6l- 
mg  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  fuch  an  irregular  ram¬ 
bling  form  }  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fymme- 
trical  ftiape,  like  a  veffel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ram¬ 
bling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  fcattered  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paffages. 
The  whole  of  thefe  cavernulae  are  lined  with  a  foftifti 
membrane,  which  ftill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  found.  This  reafoning  is  fpecious,  but  not  very 
conclusive.  We  might  even  affert,  that  this  anfra&uous 
form,  with  narrow  paffages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing 
noife.  If  we  place  the  ear  clofe  to  the  fmall  hole  in 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,  we  (hall  hear  the  fmalleft 
tap  of  the  drumftick  like  a  violent  blow.  The  lining 
of  the  cavernulm  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be 
ftrongly  affe&ed  in  the  numerous  narrow  paffages  be¬ 
tween  the  cells. 

While  thefe  fpeculations  were  going  on  with  refpeft 
to  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervations  were 
occafionally  made  on  other  animals,  fuch  as  reptiles, 
ferpents,  and  fifties,  which  give  undoubted  indications 
of  hearing  ;  and  many  very  familiar  faffs  wrere  obferved 
or  recollected,  where  founds  are  communicated  through 
or  by  means  of  folid  bodies,  or  by  wfater  :  therefore, 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifm 
it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief 
among  phyfiologifts,  that  all  fifties,  and  perhaps  all  ani¬ 
mals,  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  is  a  vehicle  of 
found.  Many  experiments  are  mentioned  by  Kircher 
and  others  on  the  communication  of  found  through 
folid  bodies,  fuch  as  mafts,  yards,  and  other  long 
beams  of  dry  fir,  with  fimilar  refults.  Dr  Monro  has 
publifhed  a  particular  account  of  very  curious  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  propagation  of  found  through  water  itj 
his  Differtation  on  the  Phyfiology  of  Fifties  \  fo  that  it 
now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only  vehicle 
of  found. 

In  1760  Cotuni  publifhed  his  important  difeovery, 
that  the  labyrinth  or  inmoft  cavity  of  the  ear  in  ani¬ 
mals  is  completely  filled  with  water.  This,  after  fome 
conteft,  has  been  completely  demonftrated  (fee  in 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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tis,  Argentor.  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  tions> 

by  all.  .  . 

This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 
caufe  of  found  muft  undergo  a.  great  revolution,  and  a 
new  refearch  muft  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
the  nerve  is  affected  :  for  it  is  not  enough  that,  we 
fubftitute  the  undulations  of  water  for  thole  of  air  in 
the  labyrinth.  The  well-informed  mechanician  will  fee  Increafes  4 
at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve  the  lowest 
will  be  greatly  increafed  by  this  fubllitution  ;for  ifwa-tbns# 
ter  be  perfectly  elaftic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives,  its  effed  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  fpecific  gravity  :  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  eafily  made.  Immerfe 
a  table-bell  in  water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glafs  vef¬ 
fel.  Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
heard  as  if  the  bell  had  been  immediately  ftruck  on  the 
Tides  of  the  veffel.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  mark  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Great  Artift.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  procefs  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  thefe  undulations  muft  be  totally 
different  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.  The  fila¬ 
ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  deferibed  by 
former  anatomifts,  muft  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 
ftate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
living  animal.  Accordingly  the  moft  eminent  anato¬ 
mifts  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  in 
obfervations  to  this  purpofe.  The  deferiptions  given  by 
Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Compretti,  and  others,  are 
full  of  moft  curious  difeoveries,  which  make  almoft  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubje£I,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  productive  of  moft  valuable  information.  ^ 

Scarpa  has  difeovered  that  the  folid  cavity  called  the 
labyrinth  contains  a  threefold  expanfion  of  the  auditory  the  exp.^n_ 
nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a  fi-fion  of  the 
brillous  ftate,  ramified  in  a  moft  fymmetrical  manner  nerve  in  the 
through  the  whole  of  the  zona  mollis  of  the  lamina  fpi-^ yrmth* 
ralis,  where  it  anaftomifes  with  another  production  of 
it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An¬ 
other  department  of  the  nerve,  alfo  in  a  fibrous  ftate,  is 
fpread  over  the  external  furface  of  a  membranaceous 
bag,  which  nearly  fills  that  part  of  the  veftibule  into 
which  the  femicircular  canals  open,  and  alfo  that  orifice 
which  receives  the  imprefiions  of  the  (tapes..  This  ba^> 
fends  off  tubular  membranaceous  du£ts,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicircular  canals.  A  third 
department  of  the  nerve  is  fpread  over  the  external  fur¬ 
face  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  juft  now  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  but  ha¬ 
ving  no  communication  with  either,  almoft  completely 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  veftibule.  Thus  the  veftibule 
and  canal  feem  only  a  cafe  for  protecting  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  veffel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  contaCt  with  the  offeous  cafe,  being  feparated 
by  a  delicate  and  almoft  fluid  cellular  fubftance..  The 
fibrillous  expanfion  of  the-nerve  is  not  indifcriminately 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  thefe  facculi,  but  evidently 
direCted  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipated. 

And  this  is  the  laft  appearance  of  the  fibrous  ftate  of 
the  nerve  ^  for  when  the  infide  of  thefe  facculi  isinfea- 
ed,  no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
T  from 
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Preliminary  from  its  fimilarity  to  other  pulpy  productions  of  the 
Obferva-  braJn)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and  notfe- 
,  tl°n$-  ,  parable  from  ife  by  gently  wafhing  it.  It  is  more  abun- 
'  v  dant,  that  is,  of  greater  thicknefs,  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftrufture  could  be 
difcovered  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organized  ; 
for,  befides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  facculi 
was  obferved  to  be  clammy  or  mucous ;  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  vafcular  or  fibrous  (late  of  the  nerve  is 
fucceeded  by  an  uninterrupted  produClion  (perhaps 
columnar  like  bafalt,  though  not  cohering^)  }  and  this  at 
laft  ends  in  fimple  difiemination,  fymmetrical  however, 
where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  direClion. 
Comparer-  To  thefe  obfervations  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
ti’s,  of  a  the  curious  circumftance  of  another  and  regular  ty  m- 
tympanum  panum  in  the  foramen  rotundum,  the  cylindric  cavity 
in  the  fora-  ^  wj,jc^  ;s  enclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane. 
dam  r°tUn'  The  membrane  which  feparates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  date  of  variable  tenfion,.  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  fpeck  in  its  middle, 
which  he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  fpiralis,  and  thus 
ferves  to  drain  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  drains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  mod  important  obfervations,  and  mud 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  pliilofophical 
mind,  and  deferve  the  mod  careful  inquiry  into  their 
judnefs.  If  thefe  are  accurate  deferiptions  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  they  feem  to  conduct  us  farther  into  the  fecrets  of 
nature  than  any  thing  yet  known. 

We  think  that  they  promife  to  give  us  the  greated 
dep  yet  made  in  phyfiology,  viz.  to  (how  us  the  lad 
mechanical  faCl  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
our  fenfitive  fydem.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and 
?efCflf  ’  a-  efl'ential  differences  in  the  deferiptions  given  by  thofe 
turalifts  dif- celebrated  naturalids.  It  cannot  be  otherwife..  The 
ferenti  containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in 
no  other  way  than  by  dedroying  it ;  and  its  mod  deli¬ 
cate  contents  are  the  fird  fufferers  in  the  fearch..  They 
are  found  in  very  different  fituations  and  conditions  by 
different  anatomids,  according  to  their  addrefs  or  their 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  confiderablc.  Faithful  deferiptions  mud  there¬ 
fore  give  very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate  a£lion 
and  reaction  between  the  unorganized  matter  in  the  la¬ 
byrinth  and  t^e  ultimate  expandon  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  many  parts 
of  natural  feience  has  been  great  and  wonderful  ;  and 
perhaps  we  are  not  too  fanguinc,  when  we  exprefs 
our  hopes  that  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of 
anatomids  and  mechanicians  will  foon  furnilh  us  with 
fuch  a  colle£tion  of  fa&s  refpe&ing  the  dru&ure  and 
the  contents  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  might  enable 
us  to  give  a  juder  theory  of  found  than  is  yet  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers.  There  feems 
to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  the  refearches  of 
the  phvfiologids ;  and  they  will  not  remain  long,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  truth  or  midakc  in  the  accounts  given 
by  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  A  colle&ion  of  accurate 
obfervations  on  the  dru&ure  of  the  ear  would,  give  us 
principles  on  which  to  proceed  in  explaining  the 
various  methods  of  producing  external  founds.  The 
nature  of  continued  founds  might  then  be  treated  of, 
and  would  appear,  we  believe,  very  different  from 
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what  it  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Under  this  head  Preliminary 
animal  voices  might  be  particularly  confidered,  and 
the  elements  of  human  fpeech  properly  afeertained.  t 
When  the  produ&ion  of  continued  founds  is  once 
Ihown  to  be  a  thing  regulated  by  principle,  it  may  be 
fydem atically  treated,  and  this  principle  may  be  con- 
ddered  as  combined  with  every  mechanical  date  of 
body  that  may  be  pointed  out.  This  will  fugged 
to  us  methods  of  producing  found  which  have  not 
yet  been  thought  of,  and  may  therefore  give  us 
founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Such  an 
acquifition  is  not  to  be  defpifed  nor  rejected.  The 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being  and  of  all  our  fa¬ 
culties  has  made  it  an  object  of  mod  enchanting  re- 
lifli  to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  mod  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  dage  of  life, 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  mufic  with  rapture.  Even  the 
poor  negro,  after  toiling  a  whole  day  beneath  a  tropi¬ 
cal  fun,  will  go  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dance  all 
night  to  the  fimple  mufic  of  the  balafoe,  and  return 
without  deep  to  his  next  day’s  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomid  has  difcovered  in  the  human  la¬ 
rynx  an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  for  tempering 
the  great  movements  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  enable  us 
to  produce  the  intended  note  with  the  utmod  precifion. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  confummate  Ar- 
tid  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We 
ought  therefore  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  this  pre- 
fent  from  our  Maker — this  laborum  dulce  lenimen  ;  and 
it  is  furely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofopher  to., 
add  to  this  innocent  elegance  of  life. 

Chap.  I.  Different  'Theories  of  Sound. 


Most  founds,  we  all  know,  are  conveyed  to  us  on  Of  the  ve- 
the  bofom  of  the  air.  In  whatever  manner  they  either  hl°les 
float  upon  it,  or  are  propelled  forward  iri  it,  certain  it’ oun 
is,  that,  without  the  vehicle  of  this  or  fome  other  fluid, 
we  fhould  have  no  founds  at  all.  Let  the  air  be  ex- 
haufted  from  a  receiver,  and  a  bell  fhall  emit  no  found 
when  rung  in  the  void  ;  for,  as  the  air  continues  to  grow 
lefs  denfe,  the  found  dies  away  in  proportion,  fo  that 
at  lad  its  dronged  vibrations  are  almod  totally  filent. 

Thus  air  is  a  vehicle  for  found.  However,  we  mud  Air  not  the 
not,  with  fome  philofophers  affert,  that  it  is  the  only  onIy  one* 
vehicle  j  that,  if  there  were  no  air,  we  fhould  have  no 
founds  whatsoever  :  for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
founds  are  conveyed  through  water  with  the  fame  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  they  move  through  air.  A  bell  rung 
in  water  returns  a  tone  as  didind  as  if  rung  in  air. 

This  was  obferved  by  Derham,  who  alfo  remarked  that 
the  tone  came  a  quarter  deeper.  It  appears,  from  the 
experiments  of  naturalids,  that  fifhes  have  a  drong  per¬ 
ception  of  founds,  even  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers. 

From  hence,  it  would  feem  not  to  be  very  material  in 
the  propagation  of  founds,  whether  the  fluid  which 
conveys  them  be  eladic  or  otherwife.  Water,  which, 
of  all  fubdances  that  we  know,  has  the  lead  eladicity, 
yet  ferves  to  carry  them  forward  ;  and  if  we  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  difference  of  its  denfity,  perhaps  the 
founds  move  in  it  with  a  proportional  rapidity  to  what 
they  are  found  to  do  in  the  eladic  fluid  of  air.  But 
though  air  and  water  are  both  vehicles  of  found,  yet 
neither  of  them  according  to  fome  philofophers  feems 

to  ' 
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Different  to  be  fo  by  Itfelf,  but  only  as  It  contains  an  exceeding- 
Theories  of  j  fubtle  fluid  capable  of  penetrating  the  mod  folid  bo- 
Sound'  dies.  Hence,  by  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  founds  can 
"  jje  propagated  through  wood,  or  metals,  even  more 
readily  than  through  the  open  air.  By  the  fame  means, 
deaf  people  may  be  made  fenfible  of  founds  if  they  hold 
a  piece  of  metal  in  the  mouth,  one  end  of  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  founding  body.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that 
air  cannot  penetrate  metals,  the  medium  of  found,  lay 
they  mull  be  of  a  more  fubtle  nature  ;  and  thus  the 
elea’rical  fluid  will  naturally  occur  as  the  proper  one. 
But  why  then  is  found  no  longer  heard  in  an  exhaufted 
receiver,  if  the  air  is  not  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  feeing  the  eleftrical  matter  cannot  be  excluded  ? 
The  reply  to  this  is  obvious :  The  elcftrical  fluid  is  to 
exceedingly  fubtle,  and  pervades  folid  bodies  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  any  motion  of  a  folid  body  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  eleftric  matter  by  itfelf,  can  never  excite  a  de¬ 
cree  of  agitation  in  it  fufficient  for  producing  a  found  ; 
but  if  the  elearic  fluid  is  entangled  among  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  air,  water,  wood,  metal,  &c.  whatever  affefts 
their  particles  will  alfo  affea  this  fluid,  and  produce 
an  audible  noife.  In  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump, 
it  is  alleged  there  may  be  an  ambiguity,  as  the  gra¬ 
dual  exhaufting  of  the  air  creates  an  increafing  difter- 
ence  of  preffure  on  the  outfide,  and  may  occafion  in  the 
glafs  a  difficulty  of  vibrating,  fo  as  to  render  it  lefs  fit 
to  communicate  to  the  air  without  the  vibrations  that 
ftrike  it  from  within.  From  this  caufe  the  diminution 
of  found  in  an  exhaufted  receiver  may  be  fuppofed  to 
proceed,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the  air.  But 
if  any  internal  agitation  of  its  parts  ftiould  happen  to 
the  eleftrical  fluid,  exceeding  loud  noifes  might  be  pro- 
pagated  through  it,  as  has  been  the  cafe  when  large 
meteors  have  kindled  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  earth. 
It  is  alfo  difficult,  they  fuppofe,  to  account  for  the  ama¬ 
zing  velocity  of  found,  upon  the  fuppofitmn  that  it  is 
propagated  by  means  of  air  alone ,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  ftrongeft  and  mofl  violent  gale  is, 
in  its  courfe,  inert  and  fluggiffi,  compared  with  the  mo- 

tion  of  found.  ,  Q  . , 

One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  whether  the  tiuid 
which  conveys  the  note  be  elaftic,  or  nonelaftic,  what¬ 
ever  found  we  hear  is  produced  by  a  ftroke,  which  the 
founding  body  makes  againft  the  fluid,  whether  am  or 
water.  The  fluid  being  (truck  upon,  carries  the  im- 
preflion  forward  to  the  ear,  and  there  produces  its  fen- 
What  found  ration.  Philofophers  are  fo  far  agreed,  that  they  all 
is,  and  how  allow  that  found  is  nothing  more  than  the  imprehion 
propagated.  made  by  an  elaftic  body  upon  the  air  or  water,  and 
this  impreffion  carried  along  by  either  fluid  to  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  con¬ 
veyance  is  made,  is  (till  difputed  :  Whether  the  found 
is  diffufed  into  the  air,  in  circle  beyond  circle,  like 
the  waves  of  water  when  we  difturb  the  fmoothnefs  of 
its  furface  by  dropping  in  a  ft  one  ;  or  whether  it  tra¬ 
vels  along,  like  rays  diffufed  from  a  centre,  fomewhat 
in  the  fwift  manner  that  electricity  runs  along  a  rod 
of  iron  •,  thefe  are  the  queftions  which  have  divided  the 

learned.  _ 

Newton  was  of  the  firft  opinion.  He  has  explained 
the  progreftion  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather  a 
vermicular,  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have 
an  exadl  idea  of  the  crawling  of  fome  infeCts,  we  fhall 
have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progreftion  of  found  upon 
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this  hypothefis.  This  infea,  for  inftance,  in  its  motion, 
firft  carries  its  contractions  from  the  hinder  part,  m  or-  Soun(3< 
der  to  throw  its  fore  part  to  the  proper  diftance,  then  u— y— 
it  carries  its  contra&ions  from  the  fore  part  to  the  lan¬ 
der  to  bring  that  forward.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
is  the  motion  of  the  air  when  ftruck  upon  by  a  found¬ 
ing  body.  To  be  a  little  more  precife,  fuppofe  ABC, 

Plate  I.  fig.  1.  the  ftriking  of  a  harpfichord  [crewed  to 
a  proper  pitch,  and  drawn  out  of  the  right  line  by  the 
finger  at  B.  We  (hall  have  occafion  elfewhere  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fuch  a  firing  would,  if  let  go,  vibrate  to  E ; 
and  from  E  to  D,  and  back  again  j  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  thus  to  vibrate  like  a  pendulum,  for  ever,  if  not 
externally  refilled,  arid,  like  a  pendulum,  all  its  little 
vibrations  would  be  performed  in  equal  times,  the  laft 
and  the  firft  being  equally  long  in  performing  ;  alfo 
that,  like  a  pendulum,  its  greateft  fwiftnefs  would  al¬ 
ways  be  when  it  arrived  at  E,  the  middle  part  of  its 
motion.  Now  then,  if  this  firing  be  fuppofed  to  fly 
from  the  finger  at  B,  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  be 
its  own  motion,  fuch  alfo  will  be  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  air  that  fly  before  it.  Its  motion,  as  is  obvious, 
is  firft  uniformly  accelerated  forward  from  B  to  E, 
then  retarded  as  it  goes  from  E  to  D,  accelerated  back  , 

again  as  it  returns  from  D  to  E,  and  retarded  from  E 
to  B.  This  motion  being  therefore  fucceflively  pro¬ 
duced  through  a  range  of  elaftic  air,  it  muft  happen, 
that  the  parts  of  one  range  of  air  will  be  fent  forward 
with  accelerated  motion,  and  then  with  a  retarded  mo¬ 
tion.  This  accelerated  motion  reaching  the  remoteft: 
end  of  the  firft  range  will  be  communicated  to  a  fecond 
range,  whilft  the  neareft  parts  of  the  firft  range  being 
retarded  in  their  motion,  and  falling  back  with  the  rc- 
ceffion  of  the  firing,  retire  firft  with  an  accelerated, 
then  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the  remoteft  parts 
will  foon  follow.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  parts 
of  the  firft  range  are  thus  falling  back,  the  parts  of  the 
fecond  range  are  going  forward  with  an  accelerated 
motion.  Thus  there  will  be  an  alternate  condenfation 
and  relaxation  of  the  air,  during  the  time  of  one  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  air  going  forward  flrikes  any  oppofing^ 
body  with  greater  force  than  upon  retiring,  fo  each  of 
thefe  accelerated  progreflions  has  been  called  by  New¬ 
ton  a  pulfe  of  found.  #  . 

Thus  will  the  air  be  driven  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing.  But  now  we  muft  obferve,  that  thefe 
pulfes  will  move  every  way  *,  for  all  motion  impreffed 
upon  fluids  in  any  direftion  whatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a  fphere  \  fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  in  ail 
directions,  backwards,  forwards,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  on  every  fide.  They  will  go  on  fucceeding  each 
other,  one  on  the  outfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  in 
difturbed  water  j  or  rather,  they  will  lie  one  without 
the  other,  in  concentric  (hells,  fliell  above  fhell,  as  we 
fee  in  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

All  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a  bell,  while  its 
founds  are  decaying  away,  muft  have  an  idea  of  the 
pulfes  of  found,  which,  according  to  Newton,  are  form- 
ed  by  the  air’s  alternate  progreftion  and  receffion.  And 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  each  of  thefe  pulfes  is 
formed  by  a  Angle  vibration  of  the  firing,  they  muft: 
be  equal  to  each  other  ;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  firing 
are  known  to  be  fo. 

Again,  As  to  the  velocity  with  which  founds  travel, 
this  Newton  determines,  by  the  moft  difficult  calcula- 
T  2  tion 
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Different  tion  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Theories  of  thlcknefs  of  the  parts  of  the  air,  and  the  diftance  of 
.  Soi*n  *  ,  thefe  parts  from  each  other.  From  hence  he  goes  on 
to  prove,  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  like  a  pendulum  ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
to  demonfhate,  that  if  the  atmofphere  were  of  the  fame 
denfity  everywhere  as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  a  pendulum,  that  reached  from  its  high  eft 
furface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  by  its 
vibrations  difcover  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  The  velocity  with  which 
each  pulfe  would  move,  he  (hows,  would  be  as.  much 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  fuch  a  pendulum  fwinging 
with  one  complete  vibration,  as  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  greater  than  the  diameter.  From  hence  he 
calculates,  that  the  motion  of  found  will  be  979  feet 
in  one  fecond.  But  this  not  being  confonant.  to  ex¬ 
perience,  he  takes  in  another  confideration,  which  de- 
itroys  entirely  the  rigour  of  his  former  demonftration, 
namely,  vapours  in  the  air  }  and  then  finds  the  motion 
of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near  13 
miles  in  a  minute  *,  a  proportion  which  experience  had 
eftabliftied  nearly  before. 

Preceding  This  much  will  ferve  to  give  an  obfeure  idea  of  a 
theory  op-  theory  which  has  met  with  numerous  oppofers.  Even 
pofed.  J0hn  Bernoulli,  Newton’s  greateft  difciple,  modeftly 
owns  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  underftand  this,  part 
of  the  Principia.  He  attempted  therefore  to  give  a 
more  perfpicuous  demonftration  of  his  own,  that  might 
confirm  and  illuftrate  the  Newtonian  theory.  .  The 
fubjeCt  feemed  to  rejeCt  elucidation  ;  his  theory  is  ob- 
vioufly  wrong,  as  D’Alembert  has  proved  in  his  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Fluids. 

Various  have  been  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Newtonian  fyftem  of  founds.  It  is  urged, 
that  this  theory  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  of 
found  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  whereas  founds  are  known  to 
move  forward  through  water  that  is  not  elaftic.  To 
explain  their  progrefs  therefore  through  water,  a  fe¬ 
cond  theory  muft  be  formed  5  fo  that  two  theories  mull 
be  made  to  explain  a  fimilar  effeCt  \  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  true  philofophy,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  It  is  further  urged,  that 
this  flow  vermicular  motion  but  ill  reprefents  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  founds  travel,  as  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  aim  oft  13  miles  in  a  minute.  In  ftiort, 
it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undulations  as  have  been  deferr¬ 
ed,  when  coming  from  feveral  fonorous  bodies  at  once, 
would  crofs,  obftruCt,  and  confound  each  other  \  fo 
that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  this  means 
we  ftiould  hear  nothing  but  a  medley  of  difeord  and 
broken  articulations..  But  this  is  equally  with  the  reft 
contradi&ory  to  experience,  fince  we  hear  the  fulleft 
concert,  not  only  without  confufion,  but  with  the  high- 
eft  plcafure.  Thefe  objections,  whether  well  found¬ 
ed  or  not,  have  given  rife  to  another  theory  :  which 
we  (hall  like  wife  lay  before  the  reader  ;  though  it  too 
appears  liable  to  objections,  which  (hall  be  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Another  Every  found  may  be  confidered  as  driven  off  from 
theory.  the  founding  body  in  ftraight  lines,  and  impreffed  upon 
the  air  in  one  direction  only  :  but  whatever  imprefiion 
is  made  upon  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  is  diffufed  upon 
its  furface  into  all  directions  :  fo  that  the  found  fir  ft 
driven  direCtly  forward  foon  fills  up  a  wide  fphere,  and 
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is  heard  on  every  fide.  Thus,  as  it  is  impreffed,  it  In-  Different 
ftantaneoufly  travels  forward  with  a  very  fwift  motion,  Th^^s  of 
refembling  the  velocity  with  which  we  know  eleCtricity  t 
flies  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  another. 

Now,  as  to  the  pulfes,  or  clofe  (hakes  as  the  mufi- 
cians  exprefs  it,  which  a  founding  body  is  known  to 
make,  each  pulfe  (fay  the  fupporters  of  this  theory) 
is  itfelf  a  diftinCt  and  perfeCt  found,  and  the  interval 
between  every  two  pulfes  is  profoundly  filent.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  found  from  the  fame  body  is  only  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing }  for  as  each  diftinCt  found  fucceeds 
at  very  fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranf- 
mits  its  images  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the  mind,  and 
the  interval  is  thus  loft  to  fenfe  :  juft  as  in  feeing  a 
flaming  torch,  whirled  rapidly  round,  it  appears  as  a 
ring  of  fire.  In  this  manner  a  beaten  drum,  at  fome 
fmall  diftance,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  continuing 
found.  When  children  run  with  their  flicks  along  a 
rail,  a  continuing  found  is  thus  reprefented,  though  it 
need  fcarce  be  obferved  that  the  ftroke  againft  each 
rail  is  perfectly  diftinCt  and  infulated. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfes  are- 
nothing  more  than  diftinCt  founds  repeated  by  the  fame 
body,  the  firft  ftroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  loud- 
eft,  and  travelling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow  \  while 
each  fucceeding  vibration  gives  a  new  found,  but  with 
diminilhed  force,  till  at  laft  the  pulfes  decay  away  to¬ 
tally,  as  the  force  decays  that  gives  them  exiftence. 

All  bodies  whatfoever  that  are  (truck  return  more  or 
lefs  a  found  :  but  fome,  wanting  elafticity,  give  back 
no  repetition  of  the  found  \  the  noife  is  at  once  produ¬ 
ced  and  dies :  while  other  bodies,  however,  there  are, 
which  being  more  elaftic  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a  found,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  times  fuc- 
ceflively.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  have  a  tone  \  the  others 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any. 

This  tone  of  the  elaftic  ftring,  or  bell,  is  notwith- 
(tanding  nothing  more  than  a  fimilar  found  of  what 
the  former  bodies  produced,  but  with  the  difference  of 
being  many  times  repeated,  while  their  note  is  but 
Angle.  So  that,  if  we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a 
tone,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  them  repeat  their 
found,  by  repeating  our  blows  fwiftly  upon  them.  This 
will  effeClually  give  them  a  tone  ;  and  even  an  unmufi- 
cal  inftrument  has  often  had  a  fine  effeCt  by  its  tone  in 
our  concerts. 

Let  us  now  go  on  then  to  fuppofe,  that  by  fwift 
and  equably  continued  ftrokes  we  give  any  nonelaftic 
body  its  tone  :  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  alterations 
will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  ftx*okes, 
though  repeated  ever  fo  faft.  Thefe  will  only  render 
the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but  make  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  tone  it  gives.  Gn  the  contrary,  if  we 
make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blow,  a  differ¬ 
ent  tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  fmall,  it  muft  be  confeffedj  for  the  tones 
of  thefe  inflexible  bodies  are  capable  but  of  fmall  va¬ 
riation  ;  however,  there  will  certainly  be  a  difference. 

The  table  on  which  we  write,  for  inftance,  will  return 
a  different  found  when  (truck  with  a  club,  from  what 
it  did  when  (truck  only  with  afwitch.  Thus  nonelaftic 
bodies  return  a  difference  of  tone,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  is  repeated,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow  which  pro¬ 
duced  it  for  in  two  equal  nonelaftic  bodies,  that  body 

produced 
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Different  produced  the  deepeft  tone  which  was  ftruck  by  the 

'henries  of  „reateft  blow.  ,  . 

Sound.  °  now  tlien  come  to  a  critical  queftion,  What  is 
'  ;t  that  produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  elaftic 
founding  bells  or  firings  ?  or,  what  makes  one  deep  and 
the  other  fhrill  ?  This  queftion  has  always  been  hither¬ 
to  anfwered  by  faying,  that  the  depth  or  height  of  the 
note  proceeded  from  the  flownefs  or  fwiftnefs  of  the 
times  of  the  vibrations.  The  flowed  vibrations,  it  has 
been  faid,  are  qualified  for  producing  the  deepeft  tones, 
while  the  fwifteft  vibrations  produce  the  higheft  tones. 

In  this  cafe,  an  effed  has  been  given  for  a  caufe.  It  is 
in  fa£l  the  force  with  which  the  founding  firing  ftrikes 
the  air  when  ftruck  upon,  that  makes  the  true  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It  is  this  force,  with  greater 
or  lefs  impreflions,  refembling  the  greater  or  lefs  force 
of  the  blows  upon  a  nonelaftic  body,  which  produces 
correfpondent  afteftions  of  found.  The  greateft  forces 
produce  the  deepeft  founds ;  the  high  notes  are  the  ef- 
fea  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner. a  bell,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  gives  a  grave  found ;  but  if  it  be  very 
mafTy  withal,  that  will  render  it  ftill  graver  5  but  if 
maffy,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the 

tone  deepeft  of  all.  .  -  , 

Thus,  then,  will  elaftic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  louncl 
In  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  ftrike  the 
air  :  but  if  we  (hould  attempt  to  increafe  their  force  by 
giving  them  a  ftronger  blow,  this  will  be  in  vain  3  they 
will  ftill  return  the  fame  tone  3  for  fuch  is  their  forma¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  fonorous  only  becaufe  they  are  elaf¬ 
tic,  and  the  force  of  this  elafticity  is  not  increafed  by 
our  ftrength,  as  the  greatnefs  of  a  pendulum’s  vibra¬ 
tions  will  not  be  increafed  by  falling  from  a  greater 
height. 

Now  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  elaftic  firings  vi¬ 
brate  the  deepeft  tones,  it  lias  been  found,  that  the  long- 
eft  firings  have  the  wideft  vibrations,  and  confequently 
go  backward  and  forward  floweft  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fhorteft  firings  vibrate  the  quickeft,  or  come 
and  go  in  the  fhorteft  intervals.  From  hence  thole 
who  have  treated  of  founds  have  afferted,  as  was  faid 
before,  that  the  tone  of  the  firing  depended  upon  the 
length  or  the  fhortnefs  of  the  vibrations.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  cafe.  One  and  the  fame  firing,  when  ftruck, 
muft  always,  like  the  fame  pendulum,  return  precifely 
fimilar  vibrations:  but  it  is  well  known,  that  one  and 
the  fame  firing,  when  ftruck  upon,  does  not  always  re¬ 
turn  precifely  the  fame  tone:  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the 
vibrations  follow  one  rule,  and  the  tone  another.  The 
vibrations  muft  be  invariably  the  fame  in  the  fame  firing, 
which  does  not  return  the  fame  tone  invariably,,  as  is 
well  known  to  muficians  in  general.  In  the  violin,  for 
inflance,  they  can  -eafily  alter  the  tone  of  the  firing  an 
o£lave  or  eight  notes  higher,  by  a  fofter  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  ;  and  fome  are  known  thus  to  bring  out 
the  moft  charming  airs  imaginable.  Thefe  peculiar 
tones  are  by  the  Englifh  fiddlers  call flute-notes.  The 
only  reafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  can  be  aftigned 
for  the  fame  firing  thus  returning  different  tones,  muft 
certainly  be  the  different. force  of  its  ftrokes  upon  the 
air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has  double  the  tone  of  the  other  3 
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becaufe  upon  the  foft  touches  of  the  bow,  only  half  its 
elafticity  is  put  into  vibration.  .  Sound. 

This  being  underflood  (continue  the  authors  of  t — ^ 
this  theory),  we  fhall  be  able  clearly  to  account  for 
many  things  relating  to  founds  that  have  hitherto 
been  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  inflance,  if  it  be  afk- 
ed,  When  two  firings  are  ftretched  together  of  equal 
lengths,  tenftons,  and  thicknefs,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  one  of  them  being  ftruck,  and  made  to  vibrate 
throughout,  the  other  fliall  vibrate  throughout  alfo  ? 
the  anfwer  is  obvious  3  The  force  that  the  firing  ftruck 
receives  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the.  air  com¬ 
municates  the  fame  to  the  fimilar  firing  3  which  there¬ 
fore  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former  3  and  the  force 
being  equal,  the  vibrations  muft  be  fo  too.  Again  : 

Put  the  queftion,  If  one  firing  be  but  half  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  be  ftruck,  how  will  the  vibrations 
be  ?  The  anfwer  is,  The  longefl  firing  will  receive  all 
the  force  of  the  firing  half  as  long  as  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  vibrate  in  proportion,  that  is,  through  half 
its  length.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  longefl  firing 
were  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  it  would  only 
vibrate  in  a  third  of  its  length  3  or  if  four  times,  in  a 
fourth  of  its  length.  In  ftiort,  whatever  force  the 
fmaller  firing  impreffes  upon  the  air,  the  air  will  im- 
prefs  a  fimilar  force  upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par¬ 
tially  excite  its  vibrations. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  caufe  of  thole  ^ol^n 
charming  melancholy  gradations  of  found  in  the  Eolian  J>re* 
lyre,  Plate  I.  fig.  2.;  an  inftrument  (fays  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins)  lately  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  new  invention,  ^ 
though  defcribed  above  a  century  ago  by  Kircher  ' Kir'cb *ev>s 
This  inftrument  is  eafily  made,  being  nothing,  more 


jLiiid  imuuiuvi..  --  ~ . j  — ■■ — j  - o  «->.  Mufurgia- 

than  a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  deal,  about  30  inches^,  ix. 
long,  5  inches  broad,  and  1^  inches  deep,  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  !-§• 
inch  diameter  pierced  with  fmall  holes.  On  this  fide  are 
feven,  ten  or  (according  to  Kircher)  fifteen  or  more 
firings  of  very  fine  gut,  ftretched  over  bridges  at  each 
end,&like  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and.fcrewed  up  or  re¬ 
laxed  with  fcrew-pins  (b).  The  firings  are  all. tuned 
to  one  and  the  fame  note  3  and  the  inftrument  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  fome  current  of  air,  where  the  wind  can  brufh 
over  its  firings  with  freedom.  A  window  with  the 
fafii  juft  raifed  to  give  the  air  admiftion  will. anfwer 
this  purpofe  exaftly.  Now  when  the  entering  air 
blows  upon  thefe  firings  with  different  degrees  of  force, 
there  will  be  excited  different  tones  of  found  3  fome- 
times  the  blafl  brings  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert.  3 
fometimes  it  finks  them  to  the  fofteft  murmurs  3  it 
feels  for  every  tone,  and  by  its  gradations  of  ftrength 
folieits  thofe  gradations  of  found  which  art  has  taken 
different  methods  to  produce. 

It  remains,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  (by  this 
theory)  the  loudnefs  and  lownefs,  or,  as  the  muficians 
fpeak,  the  ftrength  and  foftnefs  of  found.  In  vibrat¬ 
ing  elaftic  firings,  the  loudnefs  of  the  tone. is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  note  3  that  is,  in  two 
firings,  all  things  in  other  circumftances  alike,  the 
deepeft  tone  will  be  loudefl.  In  mufical  inft.ruments 
upon  a  different  principle,  as  in  the  violin,  it  is  other- 


(b)  The  figure  reprefents  the  inftrument  with  ten  chords ;  of  which  fome  direft  only  eight  to  be  tuned  uni. 
tons,  and  the  two  outermoft  ettaves  below  them.  But.  this  feems  to  be  not  materia  , 
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Different  wife ;  the  tones  are  made  in  fucli  inftruments,  by  a 
Theories  of  number  0f  fma]l  vibrations  crowded  into  one  ftroke. 
Sounds,  •rj'jjg  rofine(i  bow,  for  inftance,  being  drawn  along  a 
"firing,  its  roughneffes  catch  the  firing  at  very  fmall 
intervals,  and  excite  its  vibrations.  In  this  inflrument, 
therefore,  to  excite  loud  tones,  the  bow  mufl  be  drawn 
quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  greatefl  number  of 
vibrations.  But  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  more 
quick  the  bow  paffes  over  the  firing,  the  lefs  apt  will 
the  roughncfs  of  its  furface  be  to  touch  the  firing  at 
every  inllant  ;  to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow  mufl 
be  preffed  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus 
its  fullefl  found  will  be  brought  from  the  inflrument. 
If  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  in  an  inflrument  thus 
rubbed  upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  in 
another,  then  the  fwift  vibrations  will  be  heard  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwift¬ 
nefs  in  them  exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

By  the  fame  theory  (it  is  alleged)  may  all  the  phe- 
The  nature  nomcna  Qf  mufical  founds  be  eafily  explained. — The 
of  mufical  fables  of  the  ancicnts  pretend,  that  muiic  was  firft 
luftrated"  found  out  by  the  beating  of  different  hammers  upon 
according  the  fmith’s  anvil.  Without  purfuing  the  fable,  let  us 
to  the  fame  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  mufical  founds  by 
theory.  a  method.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  anvil,  or  feveral 

fimilar  anvils,  to  be  flruck  upon  by  feveral  hammers  of 
different  weights  or  forces.  The  hammer,  which  is 
double  that  of  another,  upon  ftriking  the  anvil  will 
produce  a  found  double  that  of  the  other :  this  double 
found  muficians  have  agreed  to  call  an  o£lave.  The 
ear  can  judge  of  the  difference  or  refemblance  of  thefe 
founds  with  great  eafe,  the  numbers  being  as  one  and 
two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  Suppofe 
that  a  hammer,  three  times  lefs  than  the  firft,  ftrikes 
the  anvil,  the  found  produced  by  this  will  be  three 
times  lefs  than  the  firft  :  fo  that  the  ear,  in  judging 
the  fimilitude  of  thefe  founds,  will  find  fomewhat  more 
difficulty  ;  bccaufe  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  tell  how  often 
one  is  contained  in  three,  as  it  is  to  tell  how  often  it 
is  contained  in  two.  Again,  Suppofe  that  a  hammer 
four  time  lefs  than  the  firft  ftrikes  the  anvil,  the  ear 
will  find  greater  difficulty  ftill  in  judging  precifely  the 
difference  of  the  founds  5  for  the  difference  of  the  num¬ 
bers  four  and  one  cannot  fo  foon  be  determined  with 
precifion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer  be  five 
times  lefs,  the  difficulty  of  judging  will  be  ftill  greater. 
If  the  hammer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  ftill  in- 
creafes,  and  fo  alfo  of  the  feventh,  fo  that  the  ear  can¬ 
not  always  readily  and  at  once  determine  the  precife 
gradation.  Now,  of  all  comparifons,  thofe  which  the 
mind  makes  mod  eafily,  and  with  leaft  labour,  are  the 
moft  pleafing.  There  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
human  foul,  by  which  it  finds  happinefs  in  exadl  and 
ftriking,  and  eafily  made  comparifons.  As  the  ear  is 
but  an  inflrument  of  the  mind,  it  is  therefore  moft 
pleafed  with  the  combination  of  any  two  founds,  the 
difference  of  which  it  can  moft  readily  diftinguiffi.  It 
is  more  pleafed  with  the  concord  of  two  founds  which  are 
to  each  other  as  one  and  two,  than  of  two  founds  which 
are  as  one  and  three,  or  one  and  four,  or  one  and  five, 
or  one  and  fix  or  feven.  Upon  this  pleafure,  which 
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the  mind  takes  in  comparifon,  all  harmony  depends.  Of 
The  variety  of  founds  is  infinite  :  but  becaufe  the  ear 
cannot  compare  two  founds  fo  as  readily  to  diftinguiffi 
their  diferiminations  when  they  exceed  the  proportion 
of  one  and  feven,  muficians  have  been  content  to  con¬ 
fine  all  harmony  within  that  compafs,  and  allowed  but 
feven  notes  in  mufical  compofition. 

Let  us  now  then  fuppofe  a  ftringed  inflrument  fitted 
up  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  For  inftance  :  Let 
the  firft  firing  be  twice  as  long  as  the  fecond  5  let  the 
third  firing  be  three  times  ffiorter  than  the  firft;  let  the 
fourth  be  four  times,  the  fifth  firing  five  times,  and 
the  fixth  fix  times  as  ffiort  as  the  firft.  Such  an  in- 
ftrument  would  probably  give  us  a  reprefentation  of 
the  lyre  as  it  came  firft  from  the  hand  of  the  inven¬ 
tor.  This  inflrument  will  give  us  all  the  feven  notes 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  any  two 
of  them  will  accord  together  moft  pleafingly  ;  but  yet 
it  will  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  a  very  difagreeable 
inflrument  :  inconvenient,  for  in  a  compafs  of  feven 
firings  only,  the  firft  mufl  be  feven  times  as  long  .as 
the  laft  ;  and  difagreeable,  becaufe  this  firft  firing  will 
be  feven  times  as  loud  alfo :  fo  that  when  the  tones  are 
to  be  played  in  a  different  order,  loud  and  foft  founds 
would  be  intermixed  with  moft  difgufting  alternations. 
In  order  to  improve  the  firft  inflrument,  therefore, 
fucceeding  muficians  very  judicioufly  threw  in  all  the 
other  firings  between  the  two  firft,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  two  o&aves,  giving  to  each,  however,  the 
fame  pi*oportion  to  what  it  would  have  had  in  the  firft 
natural  inflrument.  This  made  the  inflrument  more 
portable,  and  the  founds  more  even  and  pleafing.  They 
therefore  difpofed  the  founds  between  the  odlave  in  their 
natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  proportional  di- 
menfions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where  the  proportion  be- 
ween  any  two  of  them  is  moft  obvious,  the  concord 
between  them  will  be  moft  pleafing.  Thus  o£taves, 
which  are  as  twTo  to  one,  have  a  moft  harmonious  effe£l; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  alfo  found  fweetly  together,  and 
they  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other  that  o£laves  do.  Let  it 
not  be  fuppofed  (fays  M.  Sauveur),  that  the  mufical 
fcale  is  merely  an  arbitrary  combination  of  founds  ; 
it  is  made  up  from  the  confonance  and  differences  of 
the  parts  which  compofe  it.  Thofe  who  have  often 
heard  a  fourth  and  fifth  accord  together,  will  be  na¬ 
turally  led  to  difeover  their  difference  at  once ;  and  the 
mind  unites  itfelf  to  their  beauties.”  Let  us  then  ceafe 
to  affign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  as  the  caufe  of 
harmony,  fince  thefe  coincidences  in  two  firings  vibrat¬ 
ing  at  different  intervals,  mufl  at  beft  be  but  fortuitous; 
whereas  concord  is  always  pleafing.  The  true  caufe 
why  concord  is  pleafing,  muft  arife  from  our  power,  in 
fucli  a  cafe,  of  meafuring  moft  eafily  the  differences  of 
the  tones.  In  proportion  as  the  note  can  be  meafured 
with  its  fundamental  tone  by  large  and  obvious  diftinc- 
tions,  then  the  concord  is  moft  pleafing ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  ear  meafures  the  diferiminations  of  two 
tones  by  very  fmall  parts,  or  cannot  meafure  them  at 
all,  it  lofes  the  beauty  of  their  refemblance  :  the  whole 
is  difeord  and  pain  (c). 

But 


(c)  It  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  relations  in  found,  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  its  combi¬ 
nations  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  the  caufe  why  muficians  have  confined  all  harmony  to  an  o&ave, 

Difcriminated 
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Of  Mufical  But  there  is  another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a 
Sounds.  mufica]  firing  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  al- 

'-—v—-'  leged  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory.  If  we  flrike 
the  firing  of  a  harpfichord,  or  any  other  elaftic  found¬ 
ing  chord  whatever,  it  returns  a  continuing  found. 
This  till  of  late  was  confidered  as  one  fimple  uniform 
tone  ;  but  all  muficians  now  confefs,  that  inflead  of 
one  tone  it  a&ually  returns  four  tones,  and  that  con- 
ilantly.  The  notes  are,  befide  the  fundamental  tone, 
an  o6lave  above,  a  twelfth  above,  and  a  fevcnteenth. 
One  of  the  bafs  notes  of  a  harpfichord  has  been  dif¬ 
fered  in  this  manner  by  Rameau,  and  the  a£lual  exift- 
ence  of  thefe  tones  proved  beyond  a  poflibility  of  being 
controverted.  In  fa£l,  the  experiment  is  eafily  tried  ; 
for  if  we  fmartly  flrike  one  of  the  lower  keys  of  a 
harpfichord,  and  then  take  the  finger  brifkly  away,  a 
tolerable  ear  will  be  able  to  diflinguifh,  that,  after  the 
fundamental  tone  has  ceafed,  three  other  fhriller  tones 
will  be  diftin&ly  heard  ;  fir  ft  the  o£lave  above,  then 
the  twelfth,  and  laflly  the  feventeenth  :  the  o&ave  a- 
bove  is  in  general  almoft  mixed  with  the  fundamental 
tone,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived,,  except  by  an  ear 
long  habituated  to  the  minute  diferiminations  of  founds. 
So  that  we  may  obferve,  that  the  fmallefl  tone  is  heard 
la  ft,  and  the  deepefl  and  largeft  one  fir  ft  :  the  two  o- 
thers  in  order. 

In  the  whole  theory  of  founds,  nothing  has  given 
greater  room  for  fpeculation,  conjedlure,  and  difap- 
pointment,  than  this  amazing  property  in  elaftic  firings. 
The  whole  firing  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  in 
vibration  in  all  its  parts,  yet  this  fingle  vibration  re¬ 
turns  no  lefs  than  four  different  founds.  They  who 
account  for  the  tones  of  firings  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  are  here  at  the  greatefl  lofs.  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  fuppofes,  that  a  vibrating  firing  divides  itfelf 
into  a  number  of  curves,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar 
vibration  ;  and  though  they  all  fwing  together  in  the 
common  vibration,  yet  each  vibrates  within  itfelf. 
This  opinion,  which  was  fupported,  as  mofl  geometri¬ 
cal  fpeculations  are,  with  the  parade  of  demonftration, 
was  only  born  foon  after  to  die.  Others  have  aferibed 
this  to  an  elaftic  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  air,  each 
of  which,  at  different  intervals,  thus  received  different 
impreffions  from  the  firing,  in  proportion  to  their  ela- 
flicity.  This  is  abfurd.  If  we  allow  the  difference  of 
tone  to  proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency, 
of  the  vibrations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  eafy 
folution.  Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  exift  to¬ 
gether  in  the  firing,  aftually  follow  each  other  in  fuc- 
ceflion :  while  the  vibration  has  greatefl  force,  the  fun¬ 
damental  tone  is  brought  forward  :  the  force  of  the  vi¬ 
bration  decaying,  the  o£tave  is  produced,  but  almoft 
only  inftantaneoufly  ;  to  this  fucceeds,  with  diminifhed 
force,  the  twelfth';  and,  laftly,  the  feventeenth  is  heard 
to  vibrate  with  great  diftin&nefs,  while  the  three  other 
tones  are  always  filent.  Thefe  founds,  thus  excited, 
are  all  of  them  the  harmonic  tones,  whofe  differences 
from  the  fundamental  tone  are,  as  was  faid,  flrong  and 
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diftin£l.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difeordant  tones  can- Of  Mufical 
not  be  heard.  Their  differences  being  but  very  fmall, ,  l*n  s’  , 
they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  drowned  in  the 
tones  of  fuperior  difference  ;  yet  not  always  neither  ; 
for  Daniel  Bernoulli  lias  been  able,  from  the  fame 
flroke,  to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmo¬ 
nic  and  its  difeordant  tones  alfo  (x>).  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  every  note  whatfoever 
is  only  a  fucceffion  of  tones  ;  and  that  thofe  are  raoft 
diftin&ly  heard,  whofe  differences  are  mofl  eafily  per¬ 
ceivable. 

To  this  theory,  however,  though  it  has  a  plaufible 
appearance,  there  are  flrong  and  indeed  infuperable 
objections.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of  it  is 
falfe.  No  body  whatever,  whether  elaftic  or  nonela- 
ftic,  yields  a  graver  found  by  being  flruck  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  inftrument,  unlefs  either  the  founding  body,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  emits  the  found,  is  enlarged.  In  this 
cafe,  the  largeft  bodies  always  return  the  gravel! 
founds. 

In  fpeaking  of  elaftic  and  nonelaflic  bodies  in  a  mu~  object 
fical  fenfe,  we  are  not  to  pufh  the  diftinClion  fo  far  astothepre- 
when  we  fpeak  of  them  philofophically.  A  body  is  ceding 
mufcally  elaftic,  all  of  whofe  parts  are  thrown  into  vi-theoI> 
brations  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  when  only  part  of  their 
furface  is  flruck.  Of  this  kind  are  bells,  mufical 
firings,  and  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  confiderably 
hollow.  Mufical  nonelaltics  are  fuch  bodies  as  emit  a 
found  only  from  that  particular  place  which  is  flruck  : 
thus,  a  table,  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  on  wood,  a  bell 
funk  in  the  earth,  are  all  of  them  nonelaftics  in  a  mu¬ 
fical  fenfe,  though  not  philofophically  fo.  When  a 
folid  body,  fuch  as  a  log  of  wood,  is  flruck  with  a 
fwitch,  only  that  part  of  it  emits  a  found  which  comes 
in  contaCl  with  the  fwitch  ;  the  note  is  acute  and  loud, 
but  would  be  no  lefs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  log  were  removed.  If,  inflead  of  the  fwitch,  a 
heavier  or  larger  inftrument  is  made  ufe  of,  a  larger 
portion  of  its  furface  then  returns  a  found,  and  the  note 
is  confequently  more  grave ;  but  it  would  not  be  fo 
if  the  large  inftrument  was  flruck  with  a  fharp  edge, 
or  a  furface  only  equal  to  that  of  the  fmall  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  only  a  fingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  feems  to  be  the  quantity  of 
air  difplaced  by  the  founding  body  ;  a  large  quantity 
of  air  difplaced,  produces  a  grave  found,  and  a  fmaller 
quantity  a  more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  air 
is  difplaced  fignifying  very  little.  What  w'e  here  ad¬ 
vance  is  confirmed  by  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr 
Prieftley,  concerning  the  mufical  tone  of  ele&rical  dif- 
charges.  The  paffage  being  curious,  and  not  very 
long,  we  fhall  here  tranferibe  it. 

“  As  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  has  required  a 
great  variety  of  ele&rical  explofions,  I  could  not  help 
obferving  a  great  variety  in  the  mufical  tone  made  by 
the  reports.  This  excited  my  curiofity  to  attempt  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  fome  meafure.  Accordingly, 

by 
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Difcriminated  founds,  whofe  vibrations  either  never  coincide,  or  at  leaft  very  rarely,  do  not  only  ceafe  to  pleafe, . 
but  violently  .grate  the  ear.  Harmony  and  difeord,  therefore,,  are  neither  difcriminated  by  the  judgement  o* 
hearers,  nor  the  inflitution  of  muficians,  but  by  their  own  effential  and  immutable  nature. 

(d)  Yid.  Memoires  de  I’Academie  de  Berlin,  1753,  p.  153. 
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Of  Mufical  by  the  help  of  a  couple  of  fpinets,  and  two  perfons  who 
Sounds.  Jiad  g00(j  ears  for  mufic,  I  endeavoured^to  afcertain  the 
^  'tone  of  fome  eleflrical  dlfcharges;  and  obferved  that 
every  difcharge  made  feveral  firings,  particularly  thofe 
that  were  chords  to  one  another  to  vibrate  ;  but  one 
note  was  always  predominant,  and  founded  after  the 
reft.  As  every  explofion  was  repeated  feveral  times, 
and  three  of  us  feparately  took  the  fame  note,  there 
remained  no  doubt  but  that  the  tone  we  fixed  upon 
was  at  lead  very  near  the  true  one.  The  refult  was 
as  follows  ; 

“  A  jar  containing  half  a  fquare  foot  of  coated  glafs 
founded  F  (harp,  concert  pitch.  Another  jar  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  but  equal  furface,  founded  the  fame. 

“  A  jar  of  three  fquare  feet  founded  C  below  F  (harp. 

A  battery  confiding  of  fixty-four  jars,  each  containing 
half  a  fquare  foot,  founded  F  below  the  C. 

“  The  fame  battery,  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
thirty-one  jars,  founded  C  (harp.  So  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  coated  glafs  always  gave  a  deeper  note. 

“  Differences  in  the  degree  of  a  charge  in  the  fame 
jar  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  ex- 
plofion  ;  if  any,  a  higher  charge  gave  rather  a  deeper 
note.” 

Thefe  experiments  (hew  us  how  much  the  gravity  or 
acutenefs  of  founds  depends  on  the  quantity  of  air  put 
in  agitation  by  the  founding  body.  We  know  that  the 
noife  of  the  eleClric  explofion,  arifes  from  the  return  of 
the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  eledric  flath. 
The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  was  the  note :  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  difcharge  of  a  mufket  produces  a 
more  acute  note  than  that  of  a  cannon ;  and  thunder  is 
deeper  than  either. 

Befides  this,  however,  other  circumftances  concur 
to  produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in 
founds.  The  found  of  a  table  ftruck  upon  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  will  not  be  the  fame  with  that  produced  from 
a  plate  of  iron  ftruck  by  the  fame  piece  of  wood,  even 
if  the  blows  fhould  be  exaftly  equal,  and  the  iron  per- 
feClly  kept  from  vibrating.  Here  the  founds  are  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  differ  in  their  degrees  of  acutenefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecific  gravities  or  denfities  of  the  fubftan- 
ces  which  emit  them.  Thus  gold,  which  is  the  moft 
denfe  of  all  metals,  returns  a  much  graver  found  than 
filver  *,  and  metalline  wires,  which  are  more  denfe  than 
therms,  return  a  proportionably  graver  found.  But 
neither  does  this  appear  to  be  a  general  rule  in  which 
we  can  put  confidence.  Bell-metal  is  denfer  than  cop¬ 
per,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a  graver  found : 
on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  copper 
will  give  a  graver  found  than  bell-metal,  if  both  are 
ftruck  upon  in  their  non-elaftic  ftate ;  and  we  can  by 
no  means  think  that  a  bell  of  pure  tin,  the  leaft  denfe 
of  all  the  metals,  will  give  a  more  acute  found  than  one 
of  bell-metal,  which  is  greatly  more  denfe.  In  fome 
bodies  hardnefs  feems  to  have  a  eonfiderable  effe£l. 
Glafs,  which  is  confiderably  harder  than  any  'metal, 
gives  a  more  acute  found  *,  bell-metal  is  harder  than 
gold,  lead,  or  tin,  and  therefore  founds  mueh  more  a- 
cutely  :  though  how  far  this  holds  with  regard  to  other 
fubftances,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  for  us  to  judge. 

In  bodies  mufically  elaftic,  the  whole  fubftance  vi¬ 
brates  with  the  flighteft  ftroke,  and  therefore  they  al¬ 
ways  give  the  fame  note  whether  they  are  ftruck  with 
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a  large  or  with  a  fmall  iiiftrument  j  fo  that  linking  a  Of  Mufical 
part  of  the  furface  of  any  body  mufically  elaftic  is  equi-  ,  ou^  s< 
valent  in  it,  to  ftriking  the  whole  furface  of  a  non- 
elaftic  one.  If  the  whole  furface  of  a  table  was  ftruck 
with  another  table,  the  note  produced  would  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  acute  whatever  force  was  employed  *,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  furface  would  then  yield  a  found,  and 
no  force  could  increafe  the  furface  :  the  found  would 
indeed  be  louder  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed, 
but  the  gravity  would  remain  the  fame.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  bell  or  mufical  firing  is  ftruck,  the  whole 
fubftance  vibrates,  and  a  greater  ftroke  cannot  increafe 
the  fubftance.  Hence  we  fee  the  fallacy  of  what  is  faid 
concerning  the  Pythagorean  anvils.  An  anvil  is  a 
body  mufically  elaftic,  and  no  difference  in  the  tone  can 
be  perceived  whether  it  is  ftruck  with  a  large  or  with 
a  fmall  hammer ,  becaufe  either  of  them  are  fufficient 
to  make  the  whole  fubftance  vibrate,  provided  nothing 
but  the  anvil  is  ftruck  upon  :  fmiths,  however,  do  not 
ftrike  their  anvils,  but  red-hot  iron  laid  upon  their  an¬ 
vils  *,  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  the  anvil  are  Hopped, 
fo  that  it  becomes  a  non-elaftic  body,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  tone  in  the  ftrokes  of  different  hammers  pro¬ 
ceed  only  from  the  furface  of  the  large  hammers  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron,  or  at  leaft  a  greater 
part  of  it  than  the  fmall  ones.  If  the  fmall  hammer  is 
fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron  as  well 
as  the  large  one,  the  note  produced  will  be  the  fame, 
whether  the  large  or  the  fmall  hammer  is  ufed. 

Laftly,  The  argument  for  the  preceding  theory, 
grounded  on  the  produ&ion  of  what  are  called  flute- 
notes  on  the  violin,  is  built  on  a  falfe  foundation  \  tor 
the  bow  being  lightly  drawn  on  an  open  ftring,  pro¬ 
duces  no  flute-notes,  but  only  the  harmonies  of  the  note 
to  which  the  ftring  is  tuned.  The  flute-notes  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  motion  of  the  bow,  quick  and 
near  the  bridge,  and  by  fingering  very  gently.  By  this 
management  the  fame  founds  are  produced,  though  at 
certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the  vibrations  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  fpace  between  the  end  of  the  finger-board 
and  the  finger,  inftead  of  that  between  the  finger  and 
the  bridge.  Why  this  fmall  part  of  the  ftring  fhould 
vibrate  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  not  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  a£lion  of  the  bow,  we  rauft  own  ourfelves 
ignorant ;  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  the  vibrations  really 
are  transferred  in  this  manner,  only  the  fame  founds  are 
produced  as  if  they  were. 

Though  thefe  obje&ions  feem  fufficiently  to  over> 
turn  the  foregoing  theory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds 
being  the  effe&s  of  weak  ftrokes,  and  grave  ones  of 
ftronger  impulfes,  we  cannot  admit  that  longer  or 
fhorter  vibrations  are  the  occafions  of  gravity  or  acute¬ 
nefs  in  found.  A  mufical  found,  however  lengthened, 
either  by  a  ftring  or  bell,  is  only  a  repetition  of  afingle 
one,  whofe  duration  by  itfelf  is  but  for  a  moment,  and 
is  therefore  termed  incippretiabie ,  like  the  imack  ot  a 
whip,  or  the  explofion  of  an  eledlrical  battery.  The 
continuation  of  the  found  is  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
petition  of  this  inftantaneous  inappretiable  noife  after  the 
manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only  this  echo  that  makes 
the  found  agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  mufic  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  played  in  a  large  hall  where  the 
found  is  reverberated,  than  in  a  fmall  room  where  there 
is  no  fuch  reverberation.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
found  of  a  ftring  is  more  agreeable  when  put  on  a  hol¬ 
low 
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Propa^a-  violin  than  when  fattened  to  a  plain  board,  &c.-— 
tion  of  jn  t|ie  fouriCJ  0f  a  bell  we  cannot  avoid  obfcrving  this 
.Jwnd;,  ,  echo  very  diftiiiftly.  The  found  appears  to  be  made 
1  up  of  diftin^  pulfes,  or  repetitions  of  the  fame  note 
produced  by  the  ftroke  of  the  hammer.  It  can  by  no 
means  be  allowed,  that  the  note  would  be  more  acute 
though  thefe  pulfes  were  to  fuccced  one  another  more 
rapidly  *,  the  found  would  indeed  become  more  fimple, 
but  would  ftill  preferve  the  fame  tone. — In  mufical 
firings  the  reverberations  are  vaftly  more  quick  than 
in  bells  5  and  therefore  their  found  is  more  uniform  or 
fimple,  and  consequently  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
#  See  Har-  bells.  In  mufical  glaffes  the  vibrations  mutt  be  m- 
monica .  conceivably  quicker  than  in  any  bell  or  ftringed  mftru- 
ment  :  and  hence  they  are  of  all  others  the  moft  fimple 
and  the  moft  agreeable,  though  neither  the  moll  acute 
nor  the  loudefl.— As  far  as  we  can  judge,  quieknefs 
of  vibration  contributes  to  the  uniformity,  or  funplici- 
ty,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to  the  loudnefs,  of 
a  mufical  note. 

It  may  here  be  obje6led,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  we  obferve  the  found  of  a  bell  to  be 
compofed,  is  of  a  very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from 
being  inftantaneous  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that 
the  found  of  a  bell  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  fingle  in¬ 
ftantaneous  ftroke,  feeing  it  is  evidently  the  repetition 
of  a  lengthened  note. — To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  inappretiable  found  which  is  produced  by  linking 
a  bell  in  a  non-elaftic  Hate,  is  the  very  fame  which,  be¬ 
ing  firft  propagated  round  the  bell,  forms  one  of  thefe 
fliort  pulfes  that  is  afterwards  re-echoed  as  long  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  metal  continue,  and  it  is  impoUible 
that  tl)e  quieknefs  of  repetition  of  any  found  can  ei¬ 
ther  increafe  or  diminilb  its  gravity. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Propagation  of  Sound .  Newton's 
DoBrine  explained  and  Vindicated . 

Propa-  The  writers  on  found  have  been  betrayed  into  thefe 

gancm  of  difficulties  and  obfeurities,  by  reje&ing  the  47th  pro- 
10Und*  pofition,  B.  II.  of  Newton,  as  inconclufive  reafoning. 

Of  this  propofition,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Dr 
Matthew  Young  bilhop  of  Clonfert,  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
nity  college,  Dublin,  has  given  a  clear,  explanatory, 
and  able  defence.  He  candidly  owns  that  the  demon- 
llration  is  obfeurely  flated,  and  takes  the  liberty  of 
varying,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  method  purfued  by 
Newton. 

«  1.  The  parts  of  all  founding  bodies  (he  obferves), 
vibrate  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  : 
for  they  may  be  confidered  as  compofed  of  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  elaftic  fibres  ;  but  thefe  fibres  vibrate 
according  to  that  law.  Vide  Helfiham ,  p.  270. 

«  2.  Sounding  bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all 
fides  in  direBum ,  by  fuccefiive  condenfations  and  rare- 
fa&ions,  and  fucceffive  goings  forward  and  retnrnings 
backward  of  the  particles.  Vide  Prop.  43.  B.  II.  New¬ 
ton  Princip . 

“  3.  The  pulfes  are  tliofe  parts  of  the  air  which  vi¬ 
brate  backwards  and  forwards  *,  and  which,  by  going 
forward,  ftrike  ( pulfant )  againft  obftacles.  The  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  pulfe  is  the  re&ilineal  fpace  through  which 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  propagated  during  one  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  body. 

4i  4.  All  pulfes  move  equally  faft.  This  is  proved 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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by  experiment;  and  it  h  found  that  they  deferibe  1070 
Paris  feet,  or  1 142  London  feet  in  a  fecond,  whether  Sl)und 
the  found  be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  ' 

u  ,  Prob.  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  pulie. 

Divide  the  fpace  which  the  pulfe  deferibes  in  a  given 
time  (4)  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  founding  body,  ( Cor .  I.  Prop .  24. 

Smith's  Harmonics ),  the  quotient  is  the  latitude.  . 

“  M.  Sauveur,  by  fome  experiments  on  organ  pipes, 
found  that  a  body,  which  gives  the  graved  harmonic 
found,  vibrates  12  times  and  a  half  in  a  fecond,  and 
that  the  fhrillett  founding  body  vibrates  51.100  times 
in  a  fecond.  At  a  medium,  let  us  take  the  body  which 
aives  what  Sauveur  calls  his  fixed  found :  it  performs 
100  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
pulfes  deferibe  1070  Parifian  feet  j  therefore  the  fpace 
deferibed  by  the  pulfes  whilft  the  body  vibrates  once, 
that  is,  the  latitude,  or  interval  of  the  pulfe,  will  be 

10.7  feet.  . 

“  6.  Prob.  To  find  the  proportion  which  the  great- 
eft  fpace,  through  which  the  particles  of  the  air  vi¬ 
brate,  bears  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whole  perimeter 
is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe. 

“  During  the  firft  half  of  the  progrefs  of  the  elaftic 
fibre,  or  founding  body,  it  is  continually  getting  near¬ 
er  to  the  next  particle  *,  and  during  the^  latter  half  of 
Us  progrefs,  that  particle  is  getting  farther  from  the 
fibre,  and  thefe  portions  of  time  are  equal  (He/Jham)  : 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  fibre,  the  firft  particle  of  air  will  be  nearly 
as  far  diftant  from  the  fibre  as  when  it  began  to  move, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  vibrate  through  fpaces  nearly  equal  to  that  run 
aver  by  the  fibre. 

“  Now  M.  Sauveur  {Acad.  Scienc.  anti .  1700,  p. 

1 41.)  has  found  by  experiment,  that  the  middle  point 
of  a  chord  which  produces  his  fixed  founds  and  whofe 
diameter  is  \  of  a  line,  runs  over  in  its  fmalleft  fen- 
fible  vibrations  of  aline,  and  in  its  greateft  vibra¬ 
tions  72  times  that  fpace  ;  that  is,  7 2  X  iV  of  a  line,  or 
4  lines,  that  is,  |  of  an  inch. 

“  The  latitude  of  the  pulfes  of  this  fixed  found  is 
10.7  feet  (5)  y  and  fince  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  to  its  radius  as  710  is  to  113,  the  greateft  fpace  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  particles  will  be  to  the  radius  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  whofe  periphery  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
pulfe  as  -^d  of  an  inch  is  to  1.7029  feet,  or  20.4348 
inches,  that  is,  as  1  to  61.3044.  . 

“  If  the  length  of  the  firing  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed  in  any  proportion,  cater  is  paribus ,  the  greateft 
fpace  deferibed  by  its  middle  point  will  vary  in  the? 
fame  proportion.  For  the  infle&ing  force  is  to  the 
tending  force  as  the  diflance  of  the  firing  from  the 
middle  point  of  vibration  to  half  the  length  of  the 
firing  (fee  Heljham  and  Martin );  and  therefore  the 
infle&ing  and  tending  forces  being  given,^  the  firing 
will  vibrate  through  fpaces  proportioned  to  its  length  *, 
but  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe  is  inverfely  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  by  the  firing  in  a  given  time 
(5),  that  is,  dire&ly  as  the  time  of  one  vibration,  or 
dire&ly  as  the  length  of  the  firing  {Prop.  24.  Cor.  7. 

Smith's  Harmonics')  ;  therefore  the  greateft  .  fpace 
through  which  the  middle  point  of  the  firing  vibrates 
will  vary  in  the  dire&  ratio  of  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe, 
or  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  equal 
U  to 
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to  the  latitude,  that  is,  it  will  be  to  that  radius  as  I  to  i 

61.3044. 

,  “  7.  If  the  particles  of  the  aerial  pulfes,  during  any 

part  of  their  vibration,  be  fucceflively  agitated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  compara¬ 
tive  elaftic  forces  arifing  from  their  mutual  a&ion,  by 
which  they  will  afterwards  be  agitated,  will  be  fuch  as 
will  caufe  the  particles  to  continue  that  motion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  law,  to  the  end  of  their  vibration. 

“  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  fig.  3.  denote  the  equal 
diftances  of  the  fucceflive  pulfes  5  ABC  the  dire&ion 
of  the  motion  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  A  to¬ 
wards  B  5  E,  F,  G,  three  phyfical  points  of  the 
quiefeent  medium,  fituated  in  the  right  line  AC  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other  5  E<?,  F/i  G^,  the  very 
fmall  equal  fpaces  through  which  thefe  particles  vi¬ 
brate  5  e,  <p ,  y,  any  intermediate  places  of  thefe  points. 

Draw  the  right  line  PS,  fig.  4.  equal  to  E<?,  bifeft  it 
in  O,  and  from  the  centre  O  with  the  radius  OP  de- 
feribe  the  circle  SIP L  Let  the  whole  time  of  the 
vibration  of  a  particle  and  its  parts  be  denoted  by 
the  circumference  of  this  circle  and  its  proportional 
parts.  And  fince  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  at 
firft  agitated  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pen¬ 
dulum,  if  at  any  time  PH  or  PHS //,  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  HI,  or  ///,  be  let  fall  on  PS,  and  if  Ee  be  taken 
equal  to  PI,  or  P/,  the  particle  E  (hall  be  found  in  s. 

Thus  will  the  particle  E  perform  its  vibrations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop.  52.  B.  I. 
Principia. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  that  the  particles  have  been 
fucccftively  agitated,  according  to  this  law,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  by  any  caufe  whatfoever,  and  let  us  examine 
what  will  be  the  comparative  elaftic  forces  arifing  from 
their  mutual  aftion,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated. 

44  In  the  circumference  PHS h  take  the  equal  arches 
HI,  IK  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  whole  circumference 
which  the  equal  right  lines  EF,  FG,  have  to  BC  the 
whole  interval  of  the  pulfes  5  and  let  fall  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  HI,,  IM,  KN.  Since  the  points  E,  F,  G 
arc  fucccftively  agitated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per¬ 
form  their  entire  vibrations  of  progrefs  and  regrefs 
while  the  pulfe  is  propagated  from  B  to  C,  if  PH  be 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E,  PI 
will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
F,  and  PK  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  G  j  and  therefore  Eg,  F<p,  Gy  will  be  refpe&ively 
equal  to  PL,  PM,  PN  in  the  progrefs  of  the  particles. 
Whence  z<?  or  EF-{-F<p — Eg  is  equal  to  EF — LM.  But 
ip  is  the  expanfion  of  EF  in  the  place  t<p,  and  therefore 
this  expanfion  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF — LM  to 
EF.  But  LM  is  to  1H  as  IM  is  to  OP  ;  and  IH  is 
to  EF  as  the  circumference  PHS//  is  to  BC  5  that  is, 
as  OP  is  to  V,  if  V  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe 
circumference  is  BC  ;  therefore,  ex  cequo,  LM  is  to 
EF  as  IM  is  to  V;  and  therefore  the  expanfion  of  EF 
in  the  place  ep  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  V — IM  is  to 
V  5  and  the  elaftic  force  exifting  between  the  phyfical 
points  E  and  F  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 
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_ _ Is  to  —  (Cotes  Pneum.  LeB .  o.)  By  the  fame 

V — IM  V  v 

argument,  the  elaftic  force  exifting  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  F  and  G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 


V*  V 

ly  (upon  account  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  vi¬ 
bration)  we  fuppofe  IM  and  KN  to  be  indefinitely  lefs 
than  V.  Wherefore  fince  V  is  given,  the  difference 
of  the  forces  is  as  IM — KN,  or  as  HL — IM  (becaufe 
KH  is  bife&ed  in  I)  5  that  is,  (becaufe  HL — IM  is 
to  IH  as  OM  is  to  OI  or  OP,  and  IH  and  OP  are 
given  quantities)  as  OM;  that  is,  if  P/be  bifedled  in 
H  as  Sip. 

44  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that  if  PHS// 
be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E, 
PHS/  will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  F,  and  PHS£  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  motion  of  G  5  and  that  the  expanfion  of  EF  in 
the  place  %p  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF  +  F<p — Eg, 
or  as  EF  +  ///2  is  to  EF,  or  as  V4  hi  is  to  V  in  its  re¬ 
grefs  :  and  its  elaftic  force  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 

L  to  5  and  that  the  difference  of  the  elaftic 

forces  exifting  between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and 
G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as  kn-~im  is  to  V  5  that, 
is,  dire£Uy  as  Up. 

44  But  this  difference  of  the  elaftic  forces,  exifting 
between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and  G,  is  the  compa¬ 
rative  elaftic  force  by  which  the  phyfical  point  p  is  agi¬ 
tated  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  accelerating  force9 , 
by  which  every  phyfical  point  in  the  medium  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated  both  in  progrefs  and  regrefs,  will 
be  dire&ly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  its 
vibration  5  and  confequently  will  be  fuch  as  will  caufe 
the  particles  to  continue  their  motion  undifturbed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop . 

38.  1.  I.  Newton.  Principia .  _ 

44  Newton  reje£Is  the  quantity  upV  X  I  M  4  KN4 
IMxKN,  on  fuppofition  that  IM  and  KN  are  inde¬ 
finitely  lefs  than  V.  Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
reafonable  hypothefis,  yet,  that  this,  quantity  may  be 
fafely  reje&ed,  will,  I  think,  appear  in  a  more  fatisfac- 
tory  manner  from  the  following  confidcrations  derived 
from  experiment :  PS,  in  its  greateft  pofiible  ftate,  is 
to  V  as  1  is  to  61.3044  (6)  ;  and  therefore  IM,  or 
KN,  in  its  greateft  poflible  ftate,  (that  is,  when  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  body  are  as  great  as  poftiblc,  and  the 
particle  in  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration)  is  to  V jis 
1  is  to  122.6.  Hence  Va=r  15030.76, —  VxlM  +  KN 
=  245.2  and  IM  X  KN  =  I  5  therefore  V3  is  to  V2 — 
y  XIAL4KN4IM  xKN as  1 5.03076  is  1014786,565 
that  is,  as  61  is  to  60  nearly. 

44  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  greateft  poflible  error 
in  the  accelerating  force,  in  the  middle  point,  is  the 
?Txft  part  of  the  whole.  In  other  points  it  is  much 
lefs  5  and  in  the  extreme  points  the  error  entirely  va- 
nifhes. 

44  We  ftiould  alfo  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  founds 
we  hear  are  not  produced  by  the  greateft  poflible  vi¬ 
brations  of  which  the  founding  body  is  capable  5  and 
that  in  general  IM  and  KN  are  nearly  evanefeent  with 

refpeft 
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Propaga-  refpeft  to  V.  And  very  probably  the  difagreeable  fen- 
tion  ot  fations  we  feel  in  very  loud  founds,  arife  not  only  from 
Som^'  ,  IM  or  KN  bearing  a  fenfible  proportion  to  V,  by  which 
U”~_v  means  the  cycloidal  law  of  the  pulfes  may  be  in  fome 
me^fure  difturbed,  but  alfo  from  the  very  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  founding  body  itfclf  being  difturbed. 
For  the  proof  of  this  law’s  being  obferved  by  an  el  a  die 
fibre  is  founded  on  the  hypothefis  that  the  fpace,  through 
which  it  vibrates,  is  indefinitely  little  with  refpe<51  to 
the  length  of  the  firing.  See  Smith'* s  Harmonics ,  p.  237. 
Helfij am,  p.  270. 

“  8.  If  a  particle  of  the  medium  be  agitated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  compara¬ 
tive  elaftic  force,  a&ing  on  the  adjacent  particle,  from 
the  inftant  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  fuch  as 
will  caufe  it  to  continue  its  motion  according  to  the 
fame  law. 

For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  three  particles  of  the  me¬ 
dium  had  continued  to  move  for  times  denoted  by  the 
arches  PK,  PI,  PH,  the  comparative  elaftic  force, 
a  fling  on  the  fecond  during  the  time  of  its  motion, 
would  have  been  denoted  by  HL— IM,  that  is,  would 
have  been  direflly  as  MO  (7)*  And  if  this  time  be 
diminifhed  till  I  becomes  coincident  with  P,  that  is,  if 
you  take  the  particles  in  that  ftate  when  the  fecond  is 
juft  beginning  to  move,  and  before  the  third  particle 
has  yet  been  fet  in  motion  ;  then  the  point  M  will  fall 
on  P,  and  MO  become  PO  j  that  is,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  of  the  fecond  particle,  at  the  inftant  in 
which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  agitated  in  any  other  moment  of  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  fubfequent  particle  has  yet  been  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  direflly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of 
vibration.  Now  this  comparative  elaftic  force,  with 
w'hich  the  fecond* particle  is  agitated  in  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  arifes  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  particle’s  approaching  it  according  to  the  law 
of  a  pendulum  *,  and  therefore,  if  the  preceding  par¬ 
ticle  approaches  it  in  this  manner,  the  force  by  which 
it  will  be  agitated,  in  the  very  moment  it  begins  to 
move,  will  be  exa&ly  fuch  as  ftiould  take  place  in  order 
to  move  it  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum.  It  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  according  to  that  law,  and  confequently 
the  fubfequent  elaftic  forces  generated  in  every  fuccef- 
five  moment,  will  alfo  continue  to  be  of  the  juft  magni¬ 
tude  which  fhould  take  place,  in  order  to  produce  fuch 
a  motion. 

“  9.  The  pulfes  of  the  air  are  propagated  from 
founding  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal 
pendulum.  The  point  E,  fig.  3,  of  any  elaftic  fibre 
producing  a  found,  may  be  confidered  as  a  particle  of 
air  vibrating  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum  (i). 
This  point  E  will  therefore  move  according  to  this  law 
for  a  certain  time,  denoted  by  the  arch  IH,  fig.  4. 
before  the  fecond  particle  begins  to  move  }  for  found 
is  propagated  in  time  through  the  fucceflive  particles 
of  air  (4).  Now  from  that  inftant,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  which  agitates  F,  is  (8)  direffly  as  its 
diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration,  F  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  with  a  motion  according  to  the  law  of  a 
pendulum  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  elaftic  force 
by  which  it  will  be  agitated  until  G  begins  to  move, 
will  continue  that  law  (8).  Confequently  F  will 
approach  G  in  the  fame  manner  as  E  approached  F, 
and  the  comparative  elaftic  force  of  G,  from  the  in- 
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ftant  in  which  it  begins  to  move  will  be  dire£lly  as 

its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration  ;  and  fo  c|^nd. 

on  in  fucceflion.  Therefore  all  the  particles  of  air  in  . . ■■■■—* 

the  pulfes  fuccefiively  fet  out  from  their  proper  places 
according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum,  and  therefore  (7) 
will  finifii  their  entire  vibrations  according  to  the  fame 
law. 

“  Cor .  I.  The  number  of  pulfes  propagated  is  the 
fame  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tremulous 
body,  nor  is  it  multiplied  in  their  progrefs  \  becaufe 
the  little  phyfica!  line  ty,  fig.  3.  as  loon  as  it  returns 
to  its  proper  place,  will  there  quiefee  :  for  its  velocity, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  fine  IM,  then  vanifties,  and. 
its  denfity  becomes  the  lame  with  that  of  the  ambient 
medium.  This  line,  therefore,  will  no  longer  move, 
unlefs  it  be  again  driven  forwards  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
founding  body,  or  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  it. 

“  Cor,  2.  In  the  extreme  points  of  the  little  fpace 
through  which  the  particle  vibrates,  the  expanfion  of 
the  air  is  in  its  natural  ftate  •,  for  the  expanfion  of  the 
phyfical  line  is  to  its  natural  expanfion  as  Vz+zIM  is 
to  V  \  but  IM  is  then  equal  to  nothing.  In  the  middle 
point  of  the  progrefs  the  condenfation  is  greateft  :  for 
IM  is  then  greateft,  and  confequently  the  expanfion 
V — IM  leaft.  In  the  middle  of  the  regrefs,  the. rare¬ 
faction  is  greateft,  for  i  m,  and  confequently  V-}-z  m,  is 
then  greateft. 

“  10.  To  find  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes,  the  denfity 
and  elaftic  force  of  the  medium  being  given. 

“  This  is  the  49th  Prop.  B.  II.  Newton,  in  which  he 
fhows,  that  whillt  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere,  vibrates 
once  forwards  and  backwards,  the  pulfes  will  deferibe 
a  fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  with 
that  altitude  as  its  radius. 

“  Cor.  I.  He  thence  (hows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfes  is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  down  half  the  altitude  of  that  homoge¬ 
neous  atmofphere  \  and  therefore,  that  all  pulfes  move 
equally  faft,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  PS,  or  the 
time  of  its  being  deferibed  that  is,  whether  the  tone 
be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  Bee  Hales  de  Sonis , 

§  49* 

“  Cor .  7.  And  alfo,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes 
is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  dire£l  fubduplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  medium,  and  the  inverfe 
fubduplicate  of  its  denfity.  Hence  founds  move  fome- 
what  fafter  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  See  Hales  de 
Son  is,  p.  1 41. 

“  11,  The  ftrength  of  a  tone  is  as  the  moment  of 
the  particles  of  air.  The  moment  of  thefe  particles 
(the  medium  being  given)  is  as  their  velocity  ;  and  the 
velocity  of  thefe  particles  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  firing 
which  fets  them  in  motion  (9).  The  velocities  of  two 
different  firings  are  equal  when  the  fpaces  which  they 
deferibe  in  their  vibrations  are  to  each  other  as  the 
times  of  thefe  vibrations  :  therefore,  two  different  tones 
are  of  equal  ftrength,  when  the  fpaces,  through  which 
the  firings  producing  them  vibrate,  are  dire&ly  as  the 
times  of  their  vibration. 

“  12.  Let  the  ftrength  of  the  tones  of  the  two 
firings  AB,  CD,  which  differ  in  tenfion  only  (fig.  5. 

6.)  be  equal.  Quere  the  ratio  of  the  indexing  forces 
F  and  f?  From  the  hypothefis  of  the  equality  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  tones,  it  follows  (11),  that  the  fpace 
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Velocity  of  GE  mull  be  to  the  fpace  . —  —  -  ..  v 

Sound.  Harm.  Prop.  24.  Cor.  4.).  Now  the  forces  mfletting 
'  AB,  CD,  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE,  HP,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  tending  forces,  that  is,  as  F  to  J. 
(Malcom's  Treatife  on  Mujic,  p.  52.).  But  the  force 
infleaing  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force  mfleaing  it 
through  HF  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF  (ib.  p.  47.),  that  is, 
by  the  hyp.  as  f\  to  F£-  Therefore,  ex  atquo,  the  forces 
infleaing  AB  and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally 
ftrong,  are  to  each  other  as  F  x/t  to/X  F|,  or  as 
to/J.  That  is,  the  forces  neceffary  to  produce  tones 
of  equal  ftrength  in  various  ftrings  which  differ  only  in 
tenfion,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  01 
the  tending  forces,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  time  of  one 
vibration,  or  direaiy  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  CD  be  the  acute 
oftave  to  AB,  its  tending  force  will  be  quadruple  that 
of  AB,  ( Malcom's  Treatife  on  Muftc,  p.  53.)  =  and 
therefore  to  produce  tones  of  equal  ftrength  in  thele 
ftrings,  the  force  impelling  CD  muft  be  double  that 
impelling  AB  ;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

“  Suppofe,  now,  that  the  ftrings  AB,  CD  . 

7.)  differ  in  length  only.  The  force  infleaing  AB 
through  GE  is  to  the  tending  force,  which  is  given,  as 
GE  to  AG  ;  and  this  tending  force  is  to  the  torce 
infleaing  CD  through  the  fpace  HP  equal  to  GE,  as 
HD  to  HP.  Therefore,  ex  cequo ,  the  forces  inflecting 
AB  and  CD  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE  and  HP, 
are  to  each  other  as  HD  to  AG,  or  as  CD  to  AB. 
But  the  force  infleaing  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force 
infleaing  it  through  HF,  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF,  that 
is,  becaufe  thefe  fpaces  are  as  the  times  (11),  as 
to  CD.  Therefore,  ex  aequo,  the  forces  infleaing  AB 
and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally  ftrong,  are  to  each 
other  in  a  ratio  of  equality.  Hence  we  Ihould  ftippole, 
that  in  this  cafe,  an  equal  number  of  equal  lmpulies 
would  generate  equally  powerful  tones  in  thefe  ftrings. 
But  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  longer  the  ftnng,  the 
greater,  catleris  paribus,  is  the  fpace  through  which  a 
given  force  infleas  it  ( Malcolm )  ;  and  therefore  what 
'  ever  diminution  is  produced  in  the  fpaces  through  which 
the  ftrings  move  in  their  fuccefiive  vibrations,  anting 
either  from  the  want  of  perfea  elafticity  in  the  ftrings, 
or  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  this  diminution  will 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lefs  fpace  through 
■which  the  ftiorter  ftring  vibrates.  And  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experience  •,  for  we  find  that  the  duration  of  the 
tone  and  motion  of  the  whole  ftring  exceeds  that  of  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts.  Therefore,  after  a  given  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  will  remain 
in  the  longer  ftring  :  and  confequently,  after  the  iuc- 
cefiive  equal  impulfes  have  been  made,  a  greater  degree 
of  motion  will  dill  fubfift  in  it.  That  is,  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  impulfes  being  made  on  various  ftrings  dif¬ 
fering  in  length  only,  a  ftronger  found  will  be  produced 
ih  that  which  is  the  longer.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Velocity,  &c.  of  Sound.  Axioms. 

,,  .  .  .  BY  the  experiments  of  fome  philofophers  it  has  been 

found  proved,  that  found  travels  at  about  the.  rate  of  1142 
feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  13  miles  in  a  minute;,  nor  do 
any  obftacles  hinder  its  progrefs,  a  contrary  wind  only 
a  fmall  matter  diminilhing  its  velocity.  The  method 
of  calculating  its  progrefs  is  eafily  made  known.  W  hen 


Chap.  IV. 

a  gun  is  difeharged  at  a  diftance,  we  fee  the  lire  long  Keverbe- 
before  we  hear  the  found.  If  then  we  know  the  di-  <jolln(js> 

ftance  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  the  interval  t - v_J_, 

between  our  firft  feeing  the  fire  and  then  hearing  the  its  progrefs 
report,  this  will  lliew  us  exaftly  the  time  the  found  has  calculated, 
been  travelling  to  us.  For  inftance,  if  the  gun  is  dif¬ 
eharged  a  mile  off,  the  moment  the  flalh  is  feen,  you 
take  a  watch  and  count  the  feconds  till  you  hear  the 
found  ;  the  number  of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found 
lias  been  travelling  a  mile.  Again,  By  the  above 
axiom,  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  diftance  between  ob- 
ie£ts  that  would  be  otherwife  immeafurable.  For  ex- jyipaBCt5 
ample,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flalh  of  a  gun  in  the  night  calculated 
at  L,  and  tell  feven  feconds  before  you  hear  the  re‘ ^  TanS  °f 
port,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  diftance  is  feven  times 
1 142  feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  In  like  manner,  if  you  obferve  the  number  of 
feconds  between  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the 
thunder,  you  know  the  diftance  of  the  cloud  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  # 

But  according  to  another  philofopher,  Dr  xhomas 
Young,  the  velocity  of  found  is  not  quite  fo  great.  “  It 
has  been  demonftrated,  he  obferves,  by  M.  de  la  Grange 
and  others,  that  any  impreflion  whatever  communicated 
to  one  particle  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  will  be  tranfmitted 
through  that  fluid  with  an  uniform  velocity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  conftitution  of  the  fluid,  without  reference 
to  any  fuppofed  laws  of  the  continuation  of  that  irnpref- 
fton.  Their  theorem  for  afeertaining  this  velocity  is 
the  fame  as  Newton  has  deduced  from  the  hypothefls 
of  a  particular  law  of  continuation  :  but  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  the  refult  differs  fomewhat  too  widely 
from  experiment,  to  give  us  full  confidence  in  the  per- 
feftion  of  the  theory.  Correaed  by  the  experiments 
of  various  obfervers,  the  velocity  of  any  impreflion 
tranfmitted  by  the  common  air,  may,  at  an  average, 
be  reckoned  1 130  feet  in  a  fecond.”  (P hil .  Tranf.  vol. 

Derham  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  founds  All  founds 
whatever  travel  at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  8u.n^av^  at 
and  the  ftriking  of  a  hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  their  ^ 
motions  ;  the  fofteft  whifper  flies  as  fwiftly,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  as  the  loudeft  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  we  may  add  the  following  :  . 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that 
are  homogeneous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  and  harfh 
or  obtufe  founds,  from  fucli  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter 
and  irregular  figure. 

The  velocity  of  founds  is  to  that  of  a  bnlk  wind  as 

fifty  to  one.  .  r 

The  ftrength  of  founds  is  greateft  in  cold  and  denie 
air,  and  leaft  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againft  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike, 
becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  new  feries  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  dire&ion. 

Sound  deferibes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Reverberated  Sounds . 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  refle&ed  from 
feveral  places  may  be  colle&ed  in  one  point,  as  into  a 
focus  •,  and  it  will  be  there  more  audible  than  in  any 
other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a  whifpering  gal¬ 
lery  is  conftru&ed. 


Chap.  IV.  A  c  0  U 

Reverbc  The  form  of  a  whifpering  gallery  muft  be  that  of  a 
rated  COncave  hemifphere  (e)  as  ABC,  fig.  8.;  and  if  a  low 
Soiinds.  found  or  wh;fper  be  uttered  at  A,  the  vibrations  ex- 
sZZZZpanding  themfelves  every  way  will  impinge  on  the 
gallery.  points  DDD,  &c.  and  from  thence  be  refleaed  to 
EEE,  and  from  thence  to  the  points  F  and  G,  till  at 
laft  they  all  meet  in  C,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  the 
found  will  be  the  moil  diftinftly  heard. 


c  v*  _  The  augmentation  of  found  by  means  of  fpeaking- 
uCetf  trumpets,  is  ufually  illuftrated  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  ABC,  fig.  9*  be  the  tube,  BD  the  axis,  and  B  the 
mouth-piece  for  conveying  the  voice  to  the  tube. 
Then  it  is  evident  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  at  B  in  the 
trumpet,  the  whole  force  of  his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated 
through  its  whole  length,  and,  by  various  refleftions 
from  the  fide  of  the  tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  tube  will  be  greatly  condenfed,  and 
its  momentum  proportionably  increafed,  fo  that  when  it 
comes  to  agitate  the  air  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  At 
its  force  will  be  as  much  greater  than  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  tube,  as  the  furface  of  a  fphere, 
wliofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  greater 
than  the  furface  of  the  fegment  of  fuch  a  fphere  wliofe 
bafe  is  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  For  a  perfon  fpeakmg 
at  B,  without  the  tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice 
fpent  in  exciting  concentric  fuperficies  of  air  all  round 
the  point  B  ;  and  when  thofe  fuperficies  or  pulfes  of 
air  are  diffufed  as  far  as  D  every  way  it  is  plain  the 
force  of  the  voice  will  there  be  diffufed  though  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  a  fphere  whofe  radius  is  BD  ;  but 
in  the  trumpet  it  will  be  fo  confined,  that  at  its  exit  it 
will  be  diffufed  through  fo  much  of  that  fphencal  fur¬ 
face  of  air  as  correfponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
But  fince  the  force  is  given,  its  intenfity  will  be  always 
inverfely  as  the  number  of  particles  it  has  to  move ;  and 
therefore  in  the  tube  it  will  be  to  that  without,  as  the 
fuperficies  of  fuch  a  fphere  to  the  area  of  the  large  end 

of  the  tube  nearly.  . 

“  But  it  is  obvious,  Dr  M.  Young  obferves,  that  the 
confinement  of  the  voice  can  have  little  effeft  in  m- 
creafing  the  ftrength  of  the  found,  as  this  ftrength  de¬ 
pends  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move. 
Were  this  reafoning  conclufive,  the  voice  (hould  lliue 
through  the  fmalleft  poffible  orifice  ;  cylindrical  tubes 
would  be  preferable  to  any  that  increafed  in  diameter  ; 
and  the  lefs  the  diameter,  the  greater  would  be  the 
effe£t  of  the  inftrument  ;  becaufe  the  plate  or  mais  ot 
air  to  be  moved,  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  lefs,  and  con- 
fequently  the  effect  of  the  voice  the  greater  j  all  which 
is  contradi&ed  by  experience.  . 

“  The  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes 
muft  therefore  be  derived  from  fome  other  principles  : 
and  among  thefe  we  fhall  probably  find,  that  what  the 
ingenious  Kircher  has  fuggefted  in  his  Phonurgia  is  the 
moft  deferving  of  our  attention.  He  tells  us,  that  t  le 
augmentation  of  the  found  depends  on  its  reflection 
from  the  tremulous  fides  of  the  tube  ;  which  reflections, 
confpiring  in  propagating  the  pulfes  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  muft  increafe  its  intenfity.”  Newton  alfo  feems 
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to  have  confidered  this  as  the  principal  caufe,  in  the  Re^erde' 
fcholium  of  Prop.  50.  B.  II.  Princip.  when  he  fays,  Sounds. 

«  we  hence  fee  why  founds  are  fo  much  increafed  in  , 
flentorophonic  tubes,  for  every  reciprocal  motion  is,  in 
each  return,  increafed  by  the  generating  caufe. 

«  Farther,  When  wefpeak  in  the  open  air,  the  eilett 
on  the  tympanum  of  a  diftant  auditor  is  produced  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  Angle  pulfe.  But  when  we  ufe  a  tube,  all  the 
pulfes  propagated  from  the  mouth,  except  thofe  in  the 
direftion  of  the  axis,  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  the  tube, 
and  every  point  of  impulfe  becoming  a  new  centre,  from 
whence  the  pulfes  are  propagated  in  all  direftions,  a 
pulfe  will  arrive  at  the  ear  from  each  of  thofe  points  •, 
thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a  tube,  a  greater  number  of  pulfes 
are  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  confequently  the  found 
increafed.  The  confinement  too  of,  the  voice  may  have 
a  little  effea,  though  not  fuch  as  is  afcribed  to  it  by 
fome ;  for  the  condenfed  pulfes  produced  by  the  naked 
voice,  freely  expand  every  way  ;  but  in  tubes,  the  la¬ 
teral  expanfion  being  diminiihed,  the  direft  .expanfion 
will  be  increafed,  and  confequently  the  velocity  of  the 
particles,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  found.  The  fubftance 
alfo  of  the  tube  has  its  effe£t  ;  for  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  more  elaftic  the  fubllance  of  the  tube, 
and  confequently  the  more  fufceptible  it  is  of  thefe  tre¬ 
mulous  motions,  the  ftronger  is  the  found. 

“  If  the  tube  be  laid  on  any  nonelaftic  fubftance,  it 
deadens  the  found,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts.  The  found  is  increafed  in  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  if  the  tube  be  fufpended  in  the  air  ;  becaufe 
the  agitations  are  then  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Thefe  tubes  (hould  increafe  in  diameter  from  the  mouth 
piece,  becaufe  the  parts  vibrating  in  direflions  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  will  confpire  in  impelling  for¬ 
ward  the  particles  of  air,  and  confequently,  by  increaf- 
ing  their  velocity,  will  increafe  the  intenfity  of  the 
found  :  and  the  furface  alfo  increafing,  the  number  of 
points  of  impulfe  and  of  new  propagation  will  increafe 
proportionally.  The  feveral  caufes,  therefore,  of  the 
increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes,  Dr  Young  concludes 
to  be,  1.  The  diminution  of  the  lateral,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  the  increafe  of  the  diredt,  expanfion  and  velocity  of 
the  included  air.  2.  The  increafe  of  the  number  of 
pulfes,  by  increafing  the  points  of  new  propagation. 

2.  The  refieftions  of  the  pulfes  from  the  tremulous  fides 
of  the  tube,  which  Impel  the  particles  of  air  forward, 
and  thus  increafe  their  velocity.”  ( Enquiry  into  the 
principal  Phenomena  sf  Sound,  p.  56.) 


An  echo  is  a  refleftion  of  found  ftriking  againft.fome  Echoes, 
objea,  as  an  image  is  refleaed  in  a  glafs  :  but  it  has 
been  difputed  what  are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body 
for  thus  refleaing  founds..  It  is  in  general  known,  that 
caverns,  grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  re¬ 
turn  this  refkaion  of  found.  We  have  heard  of  a  very 
extraordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined  fortrefs  near  Louvain, 
in  Flanders.  If  a  perfon  fung,  he  only  heard  his  own 
voice,  without  any  repetition  :  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
who  flood  at  fome  diftance  heard  the  echo  but  not 
the  voice  ;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  furprifing  va¬ 
riations,  fometimes  louder,  fometimes  fofter,  now  more 


(e)  A  cylindric  or  elliptic  arch  will  anfwer  ftill  better  than  one  that  is  circular. 
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near,  then  more  diftant.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  of  a  fimilar  echo  near 
(Rouen. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  every  point  againft 
which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  new  feries  of  pulfes,  and  found  deferibes  equal  di- 
ftances  in  equal  times  ;  therefore,  when  any  founcFis 
propagated  from  a  centre,  and  its  pulfes  ftrike  againft 
a  variety  of  obftaeles,  if  the  fuin  of  the  right  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  each  of  the  obftaeles,  and  from  each 
obftac.le  to  a  fecond  point,  be  equal,  then  will  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  a  point  in  which  an  echo  will  be  heard.  “  Thus 
let  A  fig.  io.  be  the  point  from  which  the  found  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  all  dire&ions,  and  let  the  pulfes  ftrike  againft 
the  obftaeles  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  each  of  thefe 
points  becomes  a  new  centre  of  pulfes  by  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  therefore  from  each  of  them  one  feries  of 
pulfes  will  pafs  through  the  point  B.  Now  if  the 
feveral  fums  of  the  right  lines  AC«-}-CB,  AE-j-DC, 
AE+EB,  AG+GB,  AH+HB,  AI  +  IB,  &c.  be 
all  equal  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pulfes 
propagated  from  A  to  thefe  points,  and  again  from 
thefe  points  to  B,  will  all  arrive  at  B  at  tne  fame  in- 
ftanf,  according  to  the  fecond  principle  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  hearer  be  in  that  point,  his  ear  will  at  the 
fame  iriflant  be  (truck  by  all  thefe  pulfes.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  experiment  (fee  Mujfchenbroeh ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210.),  that  the  ear  of  an  exercifed  mufician  can  only 
diftinguifh  fuch  founds  as  follow  one  another  at  the 
rate  of  9  or  10  in  a  fecond,  or  any  (lower  rate  :  and 
therefore,  for  a  diftina  perception  of  the  direct  and 
refle&ed  found,  there  (liould  intervene  the  interval  of 
^th  of  a  fecond  ;  but  in  this  time  found  deferibes 
or  127  feet  nearly.  And  therefore,  unlefs  the 
fum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  of-the  obftaeles  to 
the  points  A  and  B  exceeds  the  interval  AB  by  127 
feet,  no  echo  will  be  heard  at  B.  Since  the  feveral 
fums  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  obftaeles  to  the  points 
A  and  B  are  of  the  fame  magnitude,  it  appears  that 
the  curve  pafling  through  all  the  points  C,  E,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  will  be  an  ellipfe,  (Prop.  14.  b.  ii. 
Ha?n.  Con.').  Hence  all  the  points  of  the  obftaeles 
which  produce  an  echo,  muft  lie  in  the  furface  of  the 
oblong  fpheroid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  this 
ellipfe  round  its  major  axis. 

“  As  there  may  be  feveral  fpheroids  of  different 
magnitudes,  fo  there  may  be  feveral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And  as  there  may  happen  to 
be  a  greater  number  of  refleaing  points  in  the  furface 
of  an  exterior  fpheroid  than  in  that  of  an  interior,  a 
fecond  or  a  third  echo  may  be  much  more  powerful 
than  the  firft,  provided  that  the  fuperior  number  of  re¬ 
flecting  points,  that  is,  the  fuperior  number  of  reflected 
pulfes  propagated  to  the  ear,  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
compenfate  for  the  decay  of  found  which  arifes  from  its 
being  propagated  through  a  greater  fpace.  This  is 
finely  illuftrated  in  the  celebrated  echoes  at  the  lake  of 
Killarney  in  Kerry,  where  the  firft  return  of  the  found 
is  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  which  immediately 
fucceed  it. 

From  what  has  been  laid  down  it  appears,  that  for 
the  mod  powerful  echo,  the  founding  body  (hould  be 
in  one  focus  of  the  ellipfe  which  is  the  feClion  of  the 
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echoing  fpheroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  Flow-  Reverb* 
ever,  an  echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations,  though 
not  fo  favourably  ;  as  fuch  a  number  of  refleCled  pulfes 
may  arrive  at  the  fame  time  at  the  ear  as  may  be  fufti- 
cient  to  excite  a  diftina  perception.  Thus  a  perfon 
often  hears  the  echo  of  his  own  voice ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  (liould  (land  at  lead  63  or  64  feet  from  the  re¬ 
flecting  obftacle,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  common  rate  of  fpeaking,  we  pronounce 
not  above  three  fyllables  and  a  half,  that  is,  feven  half 
fyllables  in  a  fecond  ;  therefore,  that  the  echo  may  re¬ 
turn  juft  as  foon  as  three  fyllables  are  expreffed,  twice 
the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  reflecting  objeCl 
muft  be  equal  to  1 000  feet  *,  for  as  found  deferibes 
1142  feet  in  a  fecond,  of  that  fpace,  that  is,  icoo 
feet  nearly,  will  be  deferibed  while  fix  half  or  three 
whole  fyllables  are  pronounced  ;  that  is,  the  fpeaker 
muft  (land  near  500  feet  from  the  obftacle.  And  in 
general,  the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  echoing 
furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  muft  be  equal,  to 
the  feventh  part  of  the  produCt  of  1142  feet  multiplied 
by  that  number. 

“  In  churches  we  never  hear  a  diftinCt  echo  of  the 
voice,  but  a  confufed  found  when  the  fpeaker  utters 
his  words  too  rapidly  •,  becaufe  the  greateft  difference  < 
of  diftance  between  the  direCl  and  reflected  courfes  of 
fuch  a  number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a  diftinCt 
found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the 
limit  of  echoes. 

“  But  though  the  firft  refleCled  pulfes  may  produce 
no  echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear  ;  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  the  refleCling  furface  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  that  the  pulfes  which  come  to  the  ear  after 
two  refleClions  or  more,  may,  after  having  deferibed 
1 27  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the  ear  in  fufficient  num¬ 
bers,  and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant,  as. to  pro¬ 
duce  an  echo,  though  the  diftance  of  the  refleaing  fur¬ 
face  from  the  ear  be  lefs  than  the  limit  of  echoes.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  Angular  echo  in  a  grotto  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about  two  miles 
from  Caftlecomber,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As 
you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  fpeaking  loud.,  no  re¬ 
turn  of  the  voice  is  perceived  ;  but  on  your  arriving  at 
a  certain  point,  which  is  not  above  14  or  15  feet  from 
the  refleaing  furface,  a  very  diftina  echo  is  heard. 

Now  this  echo  cannot  arife  from  the  firft  courfe  of  pul¬ 
fes  that  are  refleaed  to  the  ear,  becaufe  the  breadth  of 
the  cave  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  would  return  too  quick¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  diftina  fenfation  from  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  found  :  it  therefore  is  produced  by  thofe  pulfes, 
which,  after  having  been  refleaed  feveral  times  from 
one  fide  of  the  grotto  to  the  other,  and  having  run 
over  a  greater  fpace  than  127  feet,  arrive  at  the  ear 
in  confiderable  numbers,  and  not  more  diftant  from 
each  other,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  ninth  part  of  a 
fecond.” 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  refleaed  founds,  we  (hall 
add  an  extraa  on  the  fame  fubjea  from  the  ingenious 
paper  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

“  M.  de  la  Grange  has  alfo  demonftrated,  that  all 
impreflions  are  refleaed  by  an  obftacle  terminating  an 
elaftic  fluid,  with  the  fame  velocity  with  which  they 
arrived  at  that  obftacle.  When  the  walls  of  a  paffage. 
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Amufing  0r  of  an  unfur ni (lied  room,  are  fmooth  and  perfeaiy  pa- 
Experi-  raHel,  any  explofion,  or  a  (lamping  with  the  foot,  com¬ 
ments,^  munIcates  an  impreflion  to  the  air,  which  is  refle&ed 
v ■"  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and  from  the  fecond  again 
towards  the  ear,  nearly  in  the  fame  dire&ion  with  the 
primitive  impulfe  :  this  takes  place  as  frequently  in  a 
fecond,  as  double  the  breadth  of  the  paffage  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  1130  feet;  and  the  ear  receives  a  perception  of 
a  mufical  found,  thus  determined  in  its  pitch  by  the 
breadth  of  the  paffage.  On  making  the  experiment, 
the  refult  will  be  found  accurately  to  agree  with  this 
explanation.  If  the  found  is  predetermined,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  vibrations  fuch  as  that  each  pulfe,  when  doubly 
refle&cd,  may  coincide  with  the  fubfequent  impulfe  pro¬ 
ceeding  dire&ly  from  the  founding  body,  the  intend  ty  of 
the  found  will  be  much  increafed  by  the  reflexion  ;  and 
alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  if  the  refle&ed  pulfe  coincides 
with  the  next  but  one,  the  next  but  two,  or  more,  of 
the  direct  pulfes.  The  appropriate  notes  of  a  room  may 
readily  be  difeovered  by  fmging  the  fcale  in  it ;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  its 
length  or  breadth  to  1130  feet.  The  found  of  the  (lop¬ 
ped  diapafon  pipes  of  an  organ  is  produced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  note  from  an  explofion  in 
a  paffage  ;  and  that  of  its  reed  pipes  to  the  refinance 
of  the  voice  in  a  room  :  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  one 
cafe  determining  the  found  ;  in  the  other,  increafing  its 
llrength.  The  frequency  of  the  vibrations  does  not  at 
all  immediately  depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  It 
mud  be  confeffed,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
explaining  the  precife  manner  in  which  the  vibration  of 
the  air  in  an  organ  pipe  is  generated.  M.  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  has  folved  feveral  difficult  problems  relating  to 
the  fubjeft ;  yet  fome  of  his  affumptions  are  not  only 
gratuitous,  but  contrary  to  matter  of  fa6l.”  Phi/.  Tran f. 
vol.  xc.  p.  1 18.) 

We  (hall  now  clofe  this  article  with  deferibing  a 
few  inventions  founded  on  fome  of  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  may  perhaps  amufe  and  not  be  altogether 
uninftruftive  to  a  number  of  our  readers. 

Amufing  Experiments  and  Contrivances.. 

The  con-  I.  Place  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diame- 
verfmg  ter  a§  II#  in  a  perpendicular  dire6lion.  The 

ftatUe'  focus  .of  this  mirror  may  be  at  15  or  18  inches  diftance 

from  its  furface.  At  the  diflancc  of  about  five  or  fix 
feet  let  there  be  a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  EF,  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  mirror  ;  againft  this 
opening  mud  be  placed  a  picture,  painted  in  water 
colours,  or  a  thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may  eafily  pafs 
through  it  (g). 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror  GH,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
former,  and  let  it  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  it  (h). 

At  the  point  C  let  there  be  placed  the  figure  of  a 
man  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex- 
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aftly  in  the  focus  of  the  firil  mirror  :  his  lower  jaw  muft 
be  made  to  open  by  a  wire,  and  (hut  by  a  fpting  ;  and  mertS) 
there  may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes  ;  thefe 
wires  muft  pafs  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor, 
and  come  up  behind  tile  partition. 

Let  a  perfon,  properly  inftru£led*  be  placed  behind 
the  partition  near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to 
any  one  to  fpeak  foftly  to  the  (latue,  by  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  it,  affuring  him  that  it  will  anfwer 
inftantly.  You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  perfon  be¬ 
hind  the  partition,  who,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  fo¬ 
cus  I,  of  the  mirror  GH,  will  hear  diftin£lly  what  the 
other  faid  ;  and,  moving  the  jaw  and  eyes  ot  the  (latue 
by  the  wires,  will  return  an  anfwer  dire&ly,  which 
will  in  like  manner  be  diftinftly  heard  by  the  firft 
fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter  ;  whofe 
deflgns,  at  the  time  they  were  publiffied,  were  treated 
with  ridicule  and  negledl  as  being  impracticable,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  words  of  the  marquis  are  thefe  :  “  How 
to  make  a  brazen  or  (lone  head  in  the  midft  of  a  great 
field  or  garden,  fo  artificial  and  natural,  that  though  a 
man  fpeak  ever  fo  foftly,  and  even  whifper  into  the  ear 
thereof,  it  will  prefently  open  its  mouth,  and  refolve 
the  queftion  in  French,  Latin,  Welfli,  Irifh,  or  Eng- 
liffi,  in  good  terms,  uttering  it  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
then  (hut  it  until  the  next  queftion  be  a(ked.” — The 
two  following,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  appear  to  have  been 
inventions  of  Kircher,  by  means  of  which  (as  he  in¬ 
forms  us  *)  he  ufed  to  “  utter  feigned  and  ludicrous*  Phonur- 
confultations,  with  a  view  to  (how  the  fallacy  and  im-**« 
pofture  of  ancient  oracles.” 

II.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  pla-  The  cojd- 
ced  on  pedeftals,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  mumcative 
muft  be  a  tin  tube  of  an  inch  diameter,  that  muft  pafsbu  s* 
from  the  ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pedeftal,  under 
the  floor,  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Ob- 
ferve  that  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  car  of 
the  one  head,  ffiould  be  confiderably  larger  than  that 
end  which  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the 
whole  be  fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  a  communication. 

Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  quite  low,  into  the  ear 
of  the  bud,  the  found  is  reverberated  through  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  will  be  diftinaiy  heard  by  any 
one  who  (hall  place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  tube  ffiould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  bud. — If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth  of  each  head,  two 
perfons  may  converfe  together  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  buds  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  (land  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear 
any  part  of  their  converfation. 

III.  Place  a  buft  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  aTheoracu- 

room,larhead- 


(G)  The  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  caufe  of  this  illufion,  the  mirror  AB  may  be  fixed  in  the  wamfeot, 
and  a  gauze  or  any  other  thin  covering  thrown  over  it,  as  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  prevent  the  found  from  being 
reflefted.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  in  a  field  or  garden,  between  two  hedges,  in  one  of  which 
the  mirror  AB  may  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  an  opening  artfully  contrived.  #  .  r  , 

00  Both  the  mirrors  here  ufed  may  be  of  tin  or  gilt  pafteboard,  this  experiment  not  requiring  fuch  as  are  very 

accurate. 
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roam,  and  let  there  be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing 
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the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  bull,  through  the  pe- 
deftal  and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  1  here 
may  be  likewife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw 
and  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily 

A  perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a 
fignal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of. the  tubes,  will 
hear  any  queftion  that  is  afked,  and  immediately  re¬ 
ply  ;  moving  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires, 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  as  if  the  reply 

came  from  it.  .  r  ,  A 

IV.  In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and 

fpring  clocks,  the  front  of  which,  or  at  leaft  the  lower 
part  of  it,  muft  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  infide  with 
gauze,  let  there  be  placed  a  barrel  organ,  which,  when 
wound  up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that 
takes  a  toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  io 
one  end  of  this  catch  there  muft  be  joined  a  wire,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion  with  the  infide  of  a  glafs  tube,  in  which 
it  is  to  rife  and  fall.  This  tube  muft  communicate 
with  a  refervoir  that  goes  acrofs  the  front  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cafe,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  fp.nts 
fuch  as  is  ufed  in  thermometers,  but  not  coloured,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  concealed  by  the  gauze.. 

„  This  cafe  being  placed  in  the. fun  the  fpirits  w.l  be 
Rarefied  by  the  heat ;  and  rifing  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up 
the  catch  or  trigger,  and  fet  the  organ  m  play  :  which 
it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  lun  , 
for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  tube.,  that  part  ol 
the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented 
from  rifing  beyond  a  certain  point  by  a  check  placed 

°V  When  the  machine  is  placed  againft  the  fide  of  a 
room  on  which  the  fun  lliines  ftrong,  it  may.  constantly 
remain  in  the  fame  place,  if  you  enclofe  it  in  a  fccond 
cafe,  made  of  thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  other.  When  you  want  it  to  perform,  it  will 
be  only  neceflary  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  outer 

dafe,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun.  . 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  in  all 
feafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire  j  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  it  will  more  readily  flop  when  removed  into  the  cold. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cornelius  Dreble,  in  the  laft  century.  What  the 
conftru&ion  of  that  was,  we  know  not  ^  it  might  very 
likely  be  more  complex,  but  could  fcarcely  anlwer  the 
intention  more  readily. 

V.  Under  the  keys  of  a  common  harpjichord  let 
there  be  fixed  a  barrel,  fomething  like  that  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  organ,  with  (lops  or  pins  correfpondmg  to  the  tunes 
you  would  have  it  play.  Thefe  (lops  muft  be  moveable 
fo  that  the  tunes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each 
of  the  keys  let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down  : 
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the  ends  of  thefe  wires  muft  be  turned  up  for  about  Amufmg 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Behind  thefe  wires  let  there 

be  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going. too  far, - ^ 

back.  Now,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  its  pms  take 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  pull  down  the  keys,  and 
play  the  harpfichord.  The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be 

all  enclofed  in  a  cafe.  . 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpli- 
chord  ftands,  or  at  leaft  in  one  adjacent,  there  muft  be 
a  fmoke  jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a  wire,  or 
cord,  that,  pafling  behind  the  wainfeot  adjoining  the 
chimney,  goes  under  the  floor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  harpfichord,  into  the  cafe,  and  round  a  Imall 
wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  of  that  firlt  mentioned,  i  here 
Ihould  be  pulleys  at  different  diftances,  behind  the  wain¬ 
feot  and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed 
inftrument  as  well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other  pur- 
pofes  where  a  regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  inftrument  of  this  fort  may  be  confidered  as  a 
perpetual  motion,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  the  term  ;  for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the  fire 
be  extinguilhed,  or  feme  parts  of  the  machinery  be 

worn  out.  , 

VI.  At  the  top  of  a  fummer-houfe,  or  other  building,  A  ventofai 

let  there  be  fixed  a  vane  AB,  fig.  12.  on  which  is  the  fymphonj. 
pinion  C,  that  takes  the  toothed  wheel  D,  fixed  on  the 
axis  EF,  which  at  its  other  end  carries  the  wheel,  tr, 
that  takes  the  pinion  H.  All  thefe  wheels  and  pinions 
are  to  be  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  build- 
imr.  The  pinion  H  is  fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis 
IK,  which  goes  down  very  near  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  covered  after  the  fame  manner  as  are  bell- 
wires.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  IK  there  is  a  fmali 
pinion  L,  that  takes  the  wheel  M,  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
the  great  wheel  NO.  In  this  wheel  there  muft  be  placed 
a  number  of  flops,  correfponding  to  the  tunes  it  is  to 
play.  Thefe  flops  are  to  be  moveable,  that  the  tunes 
may  be  altered  at  pleafure.  Againft  this  wheel  there 
muft  hang  12  fmali  bells,  anfwering  to  the  notes  of  the 
gamut.  Therefore,  as  the  wheel  turns  round,  the  flops 
(hiking  againft  the  bells  play  the  feveral  tunes.  .  There 
(hould  be  a  fly  to  the  great  wheel,  to  regulate  its  mo¬ 
tion  when  the  wind  is  ftrong.  The  wheel  NO,  and  the 
bells,  are  to  be  enclofed  in  a  cafe. 

There  may  be  feveral  fets  of  bells,  one  of  which  may 
anfwer  to  the  tenor,  another  to  the  treble,  and  a 
third  to  the  bafs  ;  or  they  may  play  different  tunes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  wheel.  As  the  bells  are 
fmali,  if  they  are  of  filver,  their  tone  will  be  the  more 

Pl  Inftead  of  bells,  glaffes  may  be  here  ufed,  fo  difpof- 
ed  as  to  move  freely  at  the  ftroke  of  the  flops.  1  his 
machinery  may  likewife  be  applied  to  a  barrel-organ  } 
and  to  many  other  ufes. 


a  c  q 

ACQS  in  Geography,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
'  renean  mountains,  in  the  department  of  Arrjege  and 
late  province  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  E.  Long.  I.  40. 
N.  Lat.  43.  0. 


a  c  q 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  pretty  large  town  otAcquapcn 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of  dentel_ 
St  Peter,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun- 
tain,  near  the  river  Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto 
and  S7  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  It  takes  its  name  from  & 
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1  .Acquapen-  fall  of  water  near  it,  and  is  now*  almofl  delolate.  E. 
dente  I ,ong.  n.  53.  N.  Lat.  42.  43. 

II  ACQUARI  A,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  Frigana,  a 

Acragas>  ,  diftrift  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  waters.  It  is  12  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Mo¬ 
dena.  E.  Long.  II.  17.  N.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ACQUEST,  or  AcquIST,  in  Law ,  fignifies  goods 
got  by  purchafe  or  donation.  See  Conquest. 

ACQUI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee  and  commodious  baths.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1  745,  and  retaken  by  the 
Piedmontefe  in  174 6;  but  after  this  it  was  taken  again 
and  difmantlcd  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  for- 
fook  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bormia,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Genoa,  and  30  S.  of  Cafal.  E.  Long.  8.  30. 

M.  Lat.  44.  40.  ,  . 

ACQUISITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  obtaining 
or  procuring  fome thing.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed  for 
the  right  or  title  to  an  eftate  got  by  purchafe  or  dona¬ 
tion. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  difeharge,  deliverance,  or  fel¬ 
ting  of  a  perfon  free  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an 
offence. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe  or  difeharge  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  fum  of  money,  witnefling  that  the  party  has 
paid  the  faid  fum.— No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  if  the  demandant  refufes  to  give  an  acquittance, 
which  is  a  full  difeharge,  and  bars  all  a&ions,  &c.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a  fervant  for  a  fum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  ufe  of  his  mafter,  (ball  be  a  good  dif¬ 
eharge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervant  ufed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  mailer’s  rents,  debts,  &c. 

ACRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  ftrong  forts, 
and  each  fort  has  its  particular  village.  W.  Long, 
o.  2.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

Acra,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  hills  of  Je¬ 
rufalem,  on  which  flood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the 
old  Jerufalem  ;  to  which  was  aftenvards  added  Zion, 
or  the  city  of  David.  Probably  called  Acra ,  from 
the  fortrefs  which  Antiochus  built  there  in  order  to 
annoy  the  temple,  and  which  Simon  Maccabaeus  took 
and  razed  to  the  ground. 

Acra  Japygia ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  Salentia 
by  Ptolemy  ;  now  Capo  di  San  Maria  di  Leuca  :  A 
promontory  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Otranto,  where  formerly  was  a  town,  now  lying  in 
ruins,  on  the  Ionian  fea,  over  againfl  the  Montes  Aero • 
ceraunii  of  Epirus. 

ACRiE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  atownofSicily,  whofe 
inhabitants  were  called  Acrenfes.  It  flood  to  the  fouth 
of  Syracufe,  at  the  diftanee  of  24  miles,  near  the  place 
now  called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d^Arcia,  on 
an  eminence,  as  appears  from  Silius  Italicus.  "1  he  Sy- 
racufans  were  the  founders  of  it,  according  to  Thucy¬ 
dides,  70  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe,  or  665 
before  Chrift.  Hence  the  epithet  Acrccus . 

ACRAGAS,  or  AgraGAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  fometimes  by  the  Romans, 
but  more  generally'  Agrigentum  by  the  latter  ;  a  town 
of  Sicily.  In  Greek  medals  the  inhabitants  are  called 
AKPirANTINOI,  and  Agrigentini  by  Cicero.  The 
town  flood  upon  a  mountain,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acragas  and  Hypfa,  near  the  port  called  E p,7ro£iov  by 
Ptolemy,  but  E thvucv,  or  the  Dock,  by  Strabo  ;  and  in 
Vol*  I*  Part  I. 
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the  time  of  the  latter,  fcarce  a  trace  of  all  that  fide  Acraga* 
remained.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  384,  the  people  A“re> 

of  Gela  built  Acragas,  108  years  after  building  their - v - 

own  city.  It  took  its  name  from  the  river  running  by 
it;  and  being  but  two  miles  from  the  fea,  enjoyed  the 
conveniences  of  a  fea  port.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
ftrength,  Handing  on  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  rock,  and 
w allied  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  river  Acragas,  now  call¬ 
ed  Fiutne  di  Gergenti ,  and  on  the  fouth- weft  by  the  Hyp- 
fa,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth-eaft,  externally  furrounded 
by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inacccflible  but  on  the 
fide  next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  tyrant  Phalaris 
and  his  brazen  bull.  The  Agrigentines  were  a  people 
luxurious  in  their  tables,  and  magnificent  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings  ;  of  whom  Empedocles,  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
fays,  that  they  lived  to-day  as  if  they  were  to  die  to¬ 
morrow,  and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  forever.  The 
country  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive 
yards,  in  the  produce  of  which  they  carried  on  a  great 
and  profitable  commerce  with  Carthage.  E.  Long. 

13.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ACR  AM  AR,  or  Van,  in  Geography ,  a  town  and  lake 
of  the  greater  Armenia  in  Afia.  The  town,,  which  is 
large,  populous,  and  commercial,  is  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Van,  is  (ituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Diarbekir,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Se- 
miramis.  The  lake  abounds  with  fifh.  There  are  two 
i (lands  in  it  which  are  inhabited  by  religious  Arme¬ 
nians.  E.  Long.  44.  14.  N.  Lat.  36.  30. 

ACR  AS  I  A,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  predo¬ 
minancy  of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with  re¬ 
gard  to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the  hu~. 
man  body.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  oi 
ct  privative,  and  yAgomvfu,  to  mix ,  q .  d .  not  mixed  in  a 
juft  proportion. 

ACRASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor  in  Lydia.  Some  imperial  Greek  medals  of  this 
city  (fill  exift,  which  were  ftruck  under  the  preetors,  in 
honour  of  Severus,  and  feveral  other  emperors.^ 

ACRATH,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  place  in  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Vele%  de  Goma - 
ra:  A  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a 
citadel  and  commodious  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fcarce  a  mile  diftant  from  Penon  de  Velez,  a  Spanifti 
fort.  W.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.  34.  45. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  in  Geography ,  a  fea- port  town 
in  Syria.  It  was  formerly  called  Pto/emais,  from  one 
of  the  Ptolemys  :  and  Acra  on  account  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions ;  whence  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem 
called  it  St  John  d’Acre.  This  city  was  fucceflively  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Moors  ;  and 
was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  crufades,  and  underwent 
feveral  fieges  both  by  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  north  angle  of  a  bay,  which  extends 
in  a  femicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Carmel. 

During  the  crufades,  the  pofleflion  of  this  town  was 
long  difputed  by  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens.  In  1192 
it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France,  after  a  fiege  of  two  years,  and 
the  (laughter  of  100,000  Chriftians,  befide  a  greater 
number  who  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  or  difeafe,  who 
gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  They 
kept  poftefTion  of  it  100  years,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Saracens,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  This 
X  event 


Acre. 
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event  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  a&  of  lingular  re- 
folution  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  number 
of  beautiful  young  nuns,  terrified  at  the  profpeft  of 
being  expofed  to  the  brutal  lull  of  the  infidels,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  the  violation  of  their  chaftity,  by  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  objedls  of  averfion.  With  this  view 
they  cut  off  their  notes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The 
Saracens,  inflamed  with  refentment  at  a  fpe&acle  which 
prevented  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  imme¬ 
diately  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  After  the  expulfion 
of  the  crufaders,  it  remained  almoft  deferted  till  about 
the  year  1750,  when  it  was  fortified  by  JDaher,  an 
Arabian  fcheik,  who  maintained  his  independence 
againft  the  Ottoman  power,  till  the  year  1775,  when 
he  was  bafely  affaflinated  by  the  emiffaries  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  was  adored  by 
his  people,  whom  his  prudence  and  valour  had  through 
life  protected  againft  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  the 
pacha.  More  lately  the  works  ere&ed  by  Djezzar, 
within  the  laft  ten  years,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the 
principal  towns  upon  the  coaft.  The  mofque  of  this 
pacha  is  boafte.d  as  a  mafterpiecc  of  eaftern  tafte.  The 
bazar,  or  covered  market,  is  not  inferior  even  to  thofe 
of  Aleppo  *,  and  its  public  fountain  furpaffes  in  elegance 
thofe  of  Damafcus,  though  the  water  is  of  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  quality.  The  pacha  has  derived  the  more  ho¬ 
nour  from  thefe  works,  as  he  was  himfelf  both  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  architect  :  he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the 
defigns,  and  fuperintended  the  execution. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  belt  fituated  on  the 
coaft,  as  it  is  (heltered  from  the  north  and  north-weft 
winds  by  the  town  itfelf ;  but  it  is  greatly  choked  up 
lince  the  time  of  Fakr  el-din.  Djezzar  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  making  a  landing  place  for  boats.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  though  more  frequently  repaired  than  any 
other  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  :  there  are 
only  a  few  wretched  low  towers  near  the  port,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted  *,  and  thefe  rufty  iron  pieces  are 
fo  bad,  that  fome  of  them  burft  every  time  they  are 
fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  fide  is  merely  a  garden 
wall  without  any  ditch. 

In  the  year  1799  Acre  was  again  the  feene  of  war, 
when  it  was  bravely  defended  by  our  gallant  country¬ 
man  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  againft  the  military  fkill  and 
extraordinary  exertions  of  Bonaparte,  and  fome  of  his 
ableft  generals.  The  pacha  Djezzar  was  preparing  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  make  good  his  retreat  with 
his  women  and  treafure,  when  Sir  Sidney  with  his 
fquadron  anchored  in  the  road  of  Caiffa.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  repaired  under  the  direction  of  a  fkilful 
engineer,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh  ma¬ 
rines,  encouraged  and  animated  the  pacha  to  hold  out. 
After  the  French  had  renewed  and  varied  the  attack, 
and  been  as  often  repulfed  with  great  daughter,  Bo¬ 
naparte,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
20th  of  May,  the  61  ft  day  after  breaking  ground. 

Corn  and  cotton  form  the  bafts  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  flouriftiing  every  day. 
Of  late,  the  pacha,  by  an  abufe  common  throughout 
all  the  Turkifh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands  ,  no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purchafe  muft  be  made.  In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  fultan  )  Djezzar  replied,  that  he 
was  the  fultan  in  his  country,  and  continued  his  mo¬ 


nopoly.  The  merchants  were  generally  French,  and  Acre- 
they  had  fix  houfes  at  Acre,  with  a  conful  :  an  impe- 
rial  agent  too  was  lately  fettled  there ;  alfo  a  reftdent 
for  Ruffia. 

That  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which  {hips  anchor 
with  the  greateft  feeurity  lies  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa  (commonly  called 
Caiffa ).  The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground,  and 
does  not  chafe  the  cables  ;  but  the  harbour  is  open  to 
the  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  violently  along  all 
this  coaft.  Mount  Carmel,  which  commands  it  to  the 
fouth,  is  a  flattened  cone,  and  very  rocky ;  it  is  about 
1000  feet  high.  We  ftill  find  among  the  brambles 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees,  which  prove  that  induftry 
has  formerly  been  employed  even  in  this  ungrateful 
foil :  on  the  fummit  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpeft  over  the 
fea  and  land.  It  is  20  miles  fouth  of  Tyre,  and  37 
north  of  Jerufalem.  E.  Long.  39.  25.  N.  Lat.  32.  40. 

Acre,  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  the  fame  with 
lack,  and  fignifies  the  fum  of  100,000  rupees ;  the  ru¬ 
pee  is  of  the  value  of  the  French  crown  of  three  livres, 
or  30  fols  of  Holland  5  100  lacks  of  rupees  make  a 
couron  in  Indoftan,  or  10,000,000  rupees:  the  pound 
fterling  is  about  eight  rupees  5  according  to  which 
proportion,  a  lack  of  rupees  amounts  to  12,500  pounds 
fterling. 

Acre,  the  univerfal  meafure  of  land  in  Britain, 

The  word  (formed  from  the  Saxon  acher ,  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  aker,  a  field),  did  not  originally  ftgnify  a  deter¬ 
minate  quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  efpe- 
cially  a  wide  champaign  j  and  in  this  antique  fenfe  it 
feems  to  be  preferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Caftle- 
acre,  Weft-acre,  &c.  An  acre  in  England  contains 
four  fquare  roods,  a  rood  40  perches  or  poles  of  1 6* 
feet  each  by  ftatute.  Yet  this  meafure  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  parts  of  England,  as  the  length  of  the  pole 
varies  in  different  counties,  and  is  called  cujlomary  mea- 
fure ,  the  difference  running  from  the  i6i  feet  to  28. 

The  acre  is  alfo  divided  into  10  fquare  chains,  of  22 
yards  each,  that  is,  4840  fquare  yards.  An  acre  in 
Scotland  contains  four  fquare  roods  5  one  fquare  rood 
is  40  fquare  falls  5  one  fquare  fall,  36  fquare  ells j  one 
fquare  ell,  nine  fquare  feet  and  73  fquare  inches  ;  one 
fquare  foot,  144  fquare  inches.  The  Scots  acre  is  alfo 
divided  into  10  fquare  chains*,  the  meafuring  chain 
(hould  be  24  ells  in  length,  divided  into  1 00  links, 
each  link  8  -/oV©  inches  5  and  fo  one  fquare  chain  will 
contain  10,000  fquare  links.  The  Englifh  ftatute  acre 
is  about  three  roods  and  fix  falls  ftandard  meafure  of 
Scotland. 

The  French  acre,  arpent ,  contains  1^  Englifh  acre, 
or  54,450  fquare  Englifh  feet,  whereof  the  Englifh 
acre  contains  only  43,560. — The  Strafhurg  acre  .  is 
about  half  an  Englifh  acre. — The  Welfh  acre  contains 
commonly  two  Englifh  ones. — The  Irifh  acre  is  equal 
to  one  acre  two  roods  and  19  perches  x\7t  Englifh. 

ACRE-Fight ,  an  old  fort  of  duel  fought  by  Englifh 
and  Scottifh  combatants,  between  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms,  with  fword  and  lance :  it  was  alfo  called 
camp-fght  ,  and  the  combatants  champions ,  from  the 
open  field  being  the  ftage  of  trial. 

ACRE  Tax ,  a  tax  laid  on  land  at  fo  much  per  acre. 

In  fome  places  this  is  alfo  called  acrc-Jhot .  Impofitions  * 
on  lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by  a  pro¬ 
portionable 
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portionable  acre-tax,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  8.— -An  acr®‘ 
tax  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  for  draining  Hadenham-level, 

,  I3ACRIBEIA,  a  term  purely  Greek,  literally  denot¬ 
ing  an  exquiftte  or  delicate  accuracy  ;  fometimes  ufed 
in  our  language,  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  (igmfica- 
tion. 


— i 


#  Lib.  iii. 
and  xxxix. 
Aif©  Stm- 
bo ,  lib.  xvi. 


ACRID,  a  name  for  any  thing  that  is  of  a  (harp  or 
pungent  tafte.  See  Materia  Medic  A. 

1  ACRIDOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  E- 
thiopian  people,  reprefented  as  inhabiting  near  the  de- 
S  andVhaU  fed  on  locufts.  This  latter  circum- 
ftance  their  name  imports  ;  the  word  being  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  Greek  locujl,  and  tf>* y«  to  eat.  We 

have  the  following  account  of  them  by  D.odorus  Si- 
culus*.  Their  ftature  was  lower  than  that  0'  ^, 

men  •  they  were  meagre,  and  extremely  black.  In  the 
fpring,  high  weft  winds  drove  from  the  defect  to  their 
quarter  locufts  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fqualid  colour  of  their  wings.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  thefe  infefts,  that  they  were  the  only 
fuftenance  of  the  barbarians,  who  took  them  in 
lowing  manner  :  At  the  diftance  of  fome  ftadia  from 
their  habitations  there  was  a  wide  and  deep  valley. 
They  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  wild herbs,  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  When  the  cloud  of 
locufts  appeared,  which  was  driven  on  by  the  wind 
they  fet  fire  to  the  fuel  which  they  had  colluded.  Til 
fmoke  which  arofe  from  this  immenfe  fire  was  ft -thick 
that  the  locufts  in  crofting  the  valley,  were  ft, fled  by 
it,  and  fell  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  lhe  °f 

the  locufts  being  thus  intercepted  for  many  days,  they 
made  a  large  provifion  of  thofe  infers.  As  their  coun¬ 
try  produced  great  quantities  of  fait,  they  falted  them, 
to  reader  them  more  palatable,  and  to  make  them  keep 
till  the  next  feafon.  This  peculiar  fupply  was  their 
foie  food  :  they  had  neither  herds  nor  flocks  fhey 
were  unacquainted  with  fithing  5  for  they  lived  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  fea.  They  were  very  ad.ve,  and  ran 
with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their  life  was  not  of  long 
duration;  it  exceeded  not  forty  years  lhe  cl"fe  °f 
their  life  was  extremely  miferabie  ;  for  in  their  old 

age,  winged  lice  of  different,  but  all  of  ugly  forms, 
bred  in  their  bodies.  This  malady  which  began  in 
the  bread  and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole 
frame.  The  patient  at  firft  felt  an  itching  ;  and  the 
agreeable  fenfation  produced  by  his  fcratching  of  him- 
fdf,  preceded  a  mod  deplorable  calamity.  ■ _  For  when 
thofe  lice,  which  had  bred  ,n  his  body,  forced  their 
way  out,  they  caufed  effufions  of  corrupt  blood,  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  fkin  The  unhappy  man 
with  lamentable  cries,  was  mduftnous  himfelTto  make 
paffages/or  them  with  his  nails.  n  lor  e  , 
iffued  forth  fucceflively  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  patient,  as  from  a  veffel  full  of  holes, ^  and 
in  fuch  numbers  that  it  was  impoflible  to  extermina  e 
them— Whether  this  extraordinary  and  dreadtul  dil- 
temper  was  occafioned  by  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilential  quality  of  their 
climate,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  Indeef>>  a*  *°  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  account,  we  muft  leave  the 

16  But  though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  fliould 
be  deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acrulophagtabe  true 
It  is  well  known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of 
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Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  frequently  ufe  locufts  for  food.  Acndopha 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  we  lay  before  him  v 
the  refill t  of  Dr  Haffelquiit’s  inquiries  as  to  this  parti¬ 
cular,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt  fo  late  as  the 
year  1752.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  who  travelled 
with  a  view  to  improve  natural  hiftory,  informs  us, 
that  he  a  Iked  Franks,  and  many  other  people  who  had 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  they  had  ever 
heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Sic. 
ufed  locufts  as  food  ?  They  anfwered  that  they  had. 

He  likewife  afked  the  fame  queftion  of  Armenians 
Copts,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia,  and  had 
travelled  in  Syria,  and  near  the  Red  fea  j  fome  of  whom 
faid  they  heard  of  fuch  a  praftice,  and  others  that  they 
had  often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infers.  He  at  laft 
obtained  complete  fatisfa&ion  on  this  head  from  a 
learned  fcheik  at  Cairo,  who  had  lived  fix  years  in 
Mecca.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in  prefence  of  M. 
le  Grand  the  principal  French  interpreter  at  Cairo,  and 
others,  that  a  famine  frequently  rages  at  Mecca  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary  : 

That  when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  lo- 
cufts  In  hand  mills,  or  (lone  mortars,  and  bake  them 
into  cakes,  and  ufe  thefe  cakes  in  place  of  bread  :  That 
he  has  frequently  feen  locufts  ufed  by  the  Arabians, 
even  when  there  was  no  fcarcity  of  corn  ;  but  then 
they  boil  them,  (lew  them  with  butter,  and  make  them 
into  a  kind  of  fricaffee  ;  which  he  fays  is  not  difagree- 
ably  tailed,  for  he  had  fometimes  tafted  thefe  loculi 
fricaffees  out  of  curiofity.  . 

A  later  traveller,  Dr  Sparrman,  in  forms  us 
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“  ThaTTocufts  fometimes  aftord  a  high  treat  to  the^f  Cape 
more  unpoliffied  and  remote  hordes  of  the  Hottentots  ;  •  e-i  • 

when,  as  fometimes  happens,  after  an  interval  of  8,  ro, 

1 5,  or  20  years,  they  make  their  appearance  in  incre- 
dible  numbers.  At  thefe  times  they  come  from  the 
north,  migrating  to  the  fouthward,  and  do  not  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  impeded  by  any  obftacles,  but  fly  bold¬ 
ly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  fea  whenever  they  come 
to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  infeds,  which  are 
moft  apt  to  migrate,  and  are  chiefly  eaten,  are  faid  not 
to  be  able  to  fly  ;  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fliortnefs  of 
their  wings,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  being  hea¬ 
vy  and  diftended  with  eggs  ;  and  (hortly  after  they  have 
laid  thefe  in  the  fand,  they  are  faid  to  die.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots  make  a  brown  cof¬ 
fee-coloured  foup,  which  at  the  fame  time,  acquires 
from  the  eggs  a  fat  and  greafy  appearance.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  lo¬ 
cufts,  though  they  are  fure  to  deftroy  every  bit  of  ver¬ 
dure  on  the  ground  :  but  the  Hottentots  make  them- 
felves  ample  amends  for  this  lofs,  by  falling  foul  on  the 
animals  themfelves,  eating  them  in  fuch  quantities  asm 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days  to  get  vifibly  fatter  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  before.” 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  alfo,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Infefts 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  “  That  the  Moors 
make  locufts  a  part  of  their  food  ;  that  they  go  to  hunt 
them  ;  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter  ;  and  fell  them  pub¬ 
licly  at  Tunis,  at  Bonne,”  &c. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  lee  the  tolly  ot  that 
difpute  among  divines  about  the  nature  of  St  John’s 
food  in  the  wildernefs :  fome  maintaining  the  original 
word  to  fignify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees  ;  others,  a  kind 
X  2  of 
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Aaidoplia-  0f  birds,  &c.  :  but  tbofe  who  adhered  to  the  literal 
S.J  meaning  of  the  text  were  at  leaft  the  moft  orthodox, 
Acrobates.  although  their  arguments  were  perhaps  not  fo  ftrong 
w— y-m as  they  might  have  been,  had  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  quoting  fuch  authors  as  the  above. 

ACRII  montes,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  mountains 
in  the  illand  of  Sicily  which  are  alfo  called  Hercei. 

ACRILL.ZE,  a  city  of  Sicily  between  Acrse  and 
Agrigentuin,  not  far  from  Syracufe,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  Aeila  which  is  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 


tarch. 

ACRISIUS,  in  fabulous  liiftory,  king  of  Argos,  be¬ 
ing  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  fhould  be  killed  by  his 
grandchild,  (hut  up  his  only  daughter  Danae  in  a  bra¬ 
zen  tower  :  but  Jupiter  coming  down  in  a  golden 
(bower,  begot  Perfeus  upon  her.  After  Perfeus  had 
(lain  the  Gorgons,  he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos  j 
which  Acrifius  feeing,  was  turned  into  a  ftatue. 

ACRISTIA,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  23 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Magara.  It  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Schritea. 

ACRITAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory  of 
Meffenia,  running  into  the  fea,  and  forming  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  bay  of  Meffene.  Now  called  Capo  de  Gallo, 
between  Methone  to  the  weft,  and  Corone  to  the  eaft, 
where  the  Sinus  Coronseus  begins. 

ACROAMATIC,  or  Acroatic,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  fublime,  profound,  or  abftrufe. 

ACROAMATICI,  a  denomination  given  to  the  dif? 
ciples  or  followers  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  inner  or  acroamatic  philofo- 
phy. 

ACROATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  town  fituated  on  the  top  of  Mount  Athos, 
where  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Mela,  were  longer 
lived  by  half  than  in  any  other  country  ;  called  by 
the  modern  Greeks,  Ayiov  o^os  \  by  the  Italians  La  Cima 
di  Monte  Santo . 

ACROATIC  is  a  name  given  to  Ariftotle^  lec¬ 
tures  to  his  difciples,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  exoteric 
and  acroatic ,  The  acroatic.  were  thofe  to  which  only 
his  own  difciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted  j 
whereas  the  exoteric  were  public  and  open  to  all. 
Rut  there  are  other  differences.  The  acroatic  were 
let  apart  for  the  higher  and  more  abftrufe  fubjeds  y 
the  exoteric  were  employed  in  rhetorical  and  civil  fpe- 
culations.  Again,  The  acroatics  were  more  fubtle  and 
exad,  evidence  and  demonftration  being  here  aimed - 
at ;  the  exoterics  chiefly  aimed  at  the  probable  and 
plaufible.  The  former  were  the  fubjed  of  the  morning 
exercifes  in  the  Lyceum,  the  latter  of  the  evenings. 
Befides,  the  exoterics  were  publilhed  :  whereas  the 
acroatics  were  kept  fecret  5  being  either  entirely  con¬ 
cealed,  or,  if  they  were  publilhed,  it  was  in  fuch  ob- 
feure  terms,  that  few  but  his  own  difciples  could  be 
the  wifer  for  them.  Hence,  when  Alexander  com¬ 
plained  of  his  preceptor  for  publilhing  his  acroatics, 
and  thus  revealing  what  Ihould  have  been  referved  to 
his  difciples,  Ariftotle  anfwered,  that  they  were  made 
public  and  not  public  *,  for  that  none  who  had  not  heard 
them  explained  by  the  author  viva  voce,  could  under- 
ftand  them. 

ACROBATES,  in  antiquity,  were  rope-dancers 
who  performed  various  feats  by  vaulting  or  tumbling 
on  a  rope 7  Aiding  down  on  a  rope  from  a  lofty  Ration 
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with  arms  and  legs  extended,  in  imitation  of  flying  *,  Aerobate* 
and  running,  dancing,  and  leaping,  on  a  rope  ftretehed 
horizontally. 

ACROBATIC  A,  or  Acrobaticum,  from 
high ,  and  fictlw,  or  /Scum,  I  go  ;  an  ancient  engine 
whereby  people  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee 
more  conveniently  about  them.  The  acrobatica  among 
the  Greeks  amounted  to  the  fame  with  what  they  call 
fcanforium  among  the  Latins.  Authors  are  divided  as 
to  the  ufe  of  this  engine.  Turnebus  and  Barbarus  take 
it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind,  raifed  by  befiegers, 
high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  difeover  the 
ftate  of  things  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus  rather  fup- 
pofes  it  a  kind  of  moveable  fcaffold,  or  cradle,  contrived 
for  raifing  painters,  plafterers,  and  other  workmen,  to 
the  tops  of  houfes,  trees,  &c.  Some  fufped  that  it 
might  have  been  ufed  for  both  purpofes }  which  is  the 
opinion  of  Vitruvius  and  Aquinas. 

ACROCERAUNIA,  or  Montes  Ceraunii,  in 
Ancient  Geography ,  mountains  running  out  into  the  fea 
(fo  called  from  their  being  often  thunderftruck),  fepa- 
rating  the  Ionian  fea  from  the  Adriatic  •,  where  Illyria 
ends  and  Epirus  begins ;  now  called  Monti  della  Chi - 
mera . 

ACROCHERISMUS,  among  the  Greeks,  a  fort 
of  gymnaftic  exercife,  in  which  the  two  combatants 
contended  with  their  hands  and  fingers  only,  without, 
doling  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

ACROCORINTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  high 
and  deep  hill,  hanging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which 
was  taken  within  the  walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel. 


On  its  top  flood  a  temple  of  Venus  -7  and  lower  dowiv 
iffued  the  fountain  Priene. 

ACROMION,  \w  Anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula  or  fhoulder  blade.  See  Anatomy. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,  in  Poetry, .  a. 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfequent  verfe  begins 
with  the  letter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding 
one  terminated. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
before  Chrift.  He  firft  thought  of  lighting  large  fires, 
and  purifying  the  air  with  perfumes,  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  peftilence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and  which  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs.  He  wrote  two  treatifes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas,  in  the  Doric  dialed  ;  the  one  on  phyfic, 
and  the  other  on  abftinence  or  diet. 

AcRON,  in  Geography,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  coaft. 
of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Fantynean 
country.  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Fort  Pa¬ 
tience  ;  and  under  it  is  a  village,  inhabited  only  by 
fifhermen.  The  other  inhabitants  are  addided  to  huf- 
bandry,  and  fell  their  corn  to  other  countries.  There 
is  plenty  of  game,  which  is  very  commodious  for  the 
Dutch  fadory.  The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  go 
naked  like  the  reft  of  the  negroes.  This  is  called  Lit¬ 
tle  Acron  *,  for  Great  Acron  is  farther  inland,  and  is 
a  kind  of  a  republic. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  Achronical, 
in  AJlronomy,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  rifing  of  a  ftar, 
when  the  fun  is  fet  in  the  evening  m7  but  has  been  pro- 
mifeuoufly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  ftar’s  rifing  at  funfet,  or 
fetting  at  funrife. 

ACRONIUS  lacus  (Mela)  ;  a  fmall  lake  formed- 
by  the  Rhine,  foon  after  its  rife  out  of  the  Alps,  and 

after 
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after  parting  the  greater  lake  at  Conftance,  called  Ve 
nelus,  and  now  the  Bodengee,  or  lake  of  Conftance. 

ACROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  citadel, 
and  one  of  the  divifions  of  Athens  5  called  Po/is,  becaufe 
conftituting  the  firft  and  original  city  ;  and  the  Upper 
Polis,  to  ditiinguifti  it  from  the  lower,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  built  round  it  in  a  large  open  plain,  the  Acro¬ 
polis  Handing  on  a  rock  or  eminence  in  the  heart  of 
this  plain  ;  and  hence  its  name  :  To  the  north  it  had  a 
wall  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore  called  Pelafgic ; 
and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  by  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades, 
out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  many  ages  after  the  building 
of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  called  Enneapylon ;  yet  but  one  principal  gate  or 
entrance,  the  afcent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  fteps 
of  white  marble,  built  in  a  magnificent  manner  by  Pe¬ 
ricles,  (Plutarch).  . 

ACROPOLITA,  George,  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Byzantine  hiftory,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  in 
the  year  1220,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  John  Ducas  at  Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the 
xnoft  important  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  being  lent  am- 
baffador  to  Lariifa,  to  eftablifh  a  peace  with  Michael 
of  Epirus  5  and  was  conflicted  judge  to  try.  Michael 
Comnenus,  who  was  fufpe&ed  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
fpiracy.  Theodorus  Lafcaris,  the  fon  of  John,  whom 
he  had  taught  logic,  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the 
weftern  provinces  in  his  empire.  In  1  2 55,  he  was  taken 
prifoner  in  a  war  with  Michael  Angelus ;  but  gaining 
his  liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor  Palaeo- 
logus,  lie  was  fent  by  him  ambaflador  to  Conflantme 
prince  of  Bulgaria  j  and  was  employed  in  feveral  other 
negotiations.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the  GreeK 
Hiftory,  from  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  La¬ 
tins  till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Paloeologus  in 
1261,  which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hiftory  j  A 
Treatife  concerning  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul  ;  An 
Expofition  of  the  Sermons  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  other  pieces.  Gregory  Cyprian,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  in  his  encomium  upon  him,  prefixed  to 
Acropolita’s  hiftory,  is  perhaps  fomewhat  extravagant 
in  his  praife,  when  he  fays  he  was  equal  to  Anftotle 
in  philofophy,  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  Attic  eloquence. 

ACROSPI  RE,  a  vulgar  term  for  what  botamfts  call 

th z  plumes.  #  .  , 

ACROSPIRED,  in  malt-making,  is  the  grains 
fhooting  both  at  the  root  and  blade  end. 

ACROSTIC,  in  Poetry ,  a  kind  of  poetical  compo- 
fition  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  the  verfes  form  the  name  of  fome  perfon,  king¬ 
dom,  place,  motto,  &c.  The  word  is  compounded 
of  the  Greek  extremity ,  and  ver/e'.  The 

acroftic  is  confidered  by  the  critics  as  a  fpecies  of  fane 
wit,  and  is  therefore  very  little  regarded  by  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

ACROSTICHUM,  Rustyback,  Wall-rue*  or 
Fork-fern.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  in  ancient  naval  architeaure, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  ornament  ufed  on  the  prows 
of  (hips,  which  was  fometimes  in  the  (hape  of  a  buckler, 
helmet,  animal,  &c.  but  more  frequently  circular,  or 
fpiral.  It  was  ufual  to  tear  them  from  the  prows  of 
vanquifhed  vefiels,  and  fix  them  to  the  conquerors,  as  a 
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fignal  of  viftory.  They  were  frequently  reprefented  on  Acrofto- 
the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC,  among  ecclefiaftic  writers,  an 
appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a  ' 
pfalm  ;  as  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology. 

ACROTERI,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  in  the 
ifland  of  Santorin.  N.  Lat.  36.  25.  E.  Long.  26. .  1. 

ACROTERIA,  in  Architeaure,  fmall  pedeftals, 
ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle 
or  two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frontifpieces,  ferving 
to  fupport  the  ftatues,  &c.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  churches,  and  the 
iharp  pinnacles  that  ftand  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings 
with  rails  and  balufters. 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  it  fignified  the  larger  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  It 
has  alfo  been  ufed  for  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  the  eminences  or  proceffes  of  bones. 

ACROTHYMION,  from  **505,  extreme,  and  tvpet, 
thyme.  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Celfus  as  hard  and 
rough,  with  a  narrow  bafis  and  broad  top  ;  the  top  is 
of  the  colour  of  thyme  ;  it  eafily  fplitsand  bleeds.  This 
tumour  is  alfo  called  thymus . 

ACT,  in  general,  denotes  the  exertion  of  power  ; 
and  differs  from  power,  as  the  effea  from  the  caufe. 

Act,  in  Logic,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  to  difeern  and  exa¬ 
mine,  are  a£ls  of  the  underftanding  ;  to  judge  and  aft 
firm,  are  a£ls  of  the  will.  There  are  voluntary  and 
fpontaneous  afts ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  foul,  the  latter  without  its  privity  or 

participation.  _  .  .  , 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  fignifies  a  thefts  maintained 
in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree ;  or  to  (how  the 
capacity  and  proficiency  of  a  ftudent.  The  candidates 
for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  are  to  hold 
philofophical  acls  ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity,- 
theological  a£ts,  8tc.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  ma¬ 
ilers  or  doftors  complete  their  degrees,  is  alfo  called  the 
a& ;  which  is  held  with  great  folemnity.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  call  it  the  commencement. 

Act  of  Faith,  Auto  da  Fe,  in  the  Romi(h  church, 
is  a  folemn  day  held  by  the  inquifition,  for  the  punifli- 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolution  of  the  innocent 
accufed  *.  They  ufually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on  *  See  In- 
fome  great  feftival,  that  the  execution  may  pafs  with  qnifitum. 
the  more  awe  and  regard ;  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a 

Th/  Auto  da  Fe  may  be  called  the  laft  a£l  of  the 
inquifitorial  tragedy  ;  it'is  a  kind  of  gaol-delivery,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  oft  as  a  competent  number  of  pnfoners  in 
the  inquifition  are  convifted  of  herefy,  either  by  their 
own  voluntary  or  extorted  confeflion,  or  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  certain  witneffes.  The  procefs  is  thus  :  In  the 
morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great  hall,  where 
they  have  certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear 
in  the  proceflion.  The  proceflion  is  led  up  by  Domi¬ 
nican  friars ;  after  which  come  the  penitents,  fome  with 
fan  benitoes,  and  fome  without,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  crimes ;  being  all  in  black  coats  without 
fleeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a  wax  candle  in  their 
hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have 
narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  flames  painted  with  their  points  turned  down- 

wards,- 
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wards,  Fuego  revo/to.  Next  come  the  negative  and 
relapfed,  who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on  their 
habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefe  come  fuch  as  pro- 
fefs  do&rines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be- 
fides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  piftnre  paint¬ 
ed  on  their  breads,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils,  all 
open-mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prifoner  is  attended 
with  a  familiar  of  the  inquilition  j  and  thofe  to  be  burnt 
have  alfo  a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners  comes 
a  troop  of  familiars  on  horfeback  ;  and  after  them  the 
inquifitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on  mules  \ 
laft  of  all,  the  inquifitor-general  on  a  white  liorfe,  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
fcaffold  is  ere&ed  in  the  Terriero  de  Paco ,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  people  ;  at  one  end  of  which 
are  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquilitors.  After 
a  fermon  made  up  of  encomiums  of  the  inquifition,  and 
invectives  againft  heretics,  a  prieft  afeends  a  defk  near 
the  middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and  having  taken  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  fentence  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death  j  and  delivers  them  to  the 
fecular  arm,  earneftly  befeeching  at  the  fame  time  the 
fecular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their 
lives  in  danger.  The  prifoners  being  thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magiftrate,  are  prefently  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  firft  to  the  fecular  gaol,  and  from  thence  in 
an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge  5  who, 
after  alking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die,  pro¬ 
nounces  fentence,  on  fuch  as  declare  they  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  lhall  be 
firft  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  allies ;  on  fuch  as  die 
in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are 
immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  where  there  are  as  many  ftakes  fet  up  as  there  are 
prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze 
about  them.  The  ftakes  of  the  profeffed,  that  is,  fuch 
as  perfift  in  their  herefy,  are  about  four  yards  high, 
having  a  fmall  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prifoner 
to  be  feated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfed  being  firft 
ftrangled  and  burnt,  the  profeffed  mount  their  ftakes 
by  a  ladder  *,  and  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  repeated  ex¬ 
hortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  with 
them,  telling  them  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and 
carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
a  great  ftiout  is  raifed  )  and  the  cry  is,  Let  the  dogs 
beards  be  made ;  which  is  done  by  thrufting  flaming 
furzes  faftened  to  long  poles  againft  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  joy.  At  laft,  fire  is  fet 
to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftake,  over  which  the 
profeffed  are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame 
feldom  reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  fit  on  j  fo  that 
they  rather  feem  roafted  than  burnt.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  lamentable  fpeftacle  ;  the  fufferers  conti¬ 
nually  cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  Mifericordia  per 
amor  de  Dios ,  “  Pity  for  the  love  of  God  !”  yet  it  is 
beheld  by  all  fexes  and  ages  with  tranfports  of  joy  and 
fatisfa£lion. 

Act,  in  dramatic  poetry,  fignifies  a  certain  divifion 
or  part  of  a  play,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite  both 
to  the  a£tors  and  fpe&ators.  The  Romans  were  the 
firft  who  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  a£ts  -7  for 
110  fuch  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firft  dra¬ 


matic  poets.  Their  pieces  indeed  confided  of  feveral 
parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protafs ,  epitajis , 
cataftafis,  and  catajlrophe  ;  but  thefe  divifions  were  not 
marked  by  any  real  interruptions  in  the  theatre.  Nor 
does  Ariftotle  mention  any  thing  of  a£ts  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry.  But,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  all  regular  and 
finifhed  pieces  were  divided  into  five  a£ts. 


Aft, 

Adh. 


Neve  minor,  neu  fit  quint 0  produBior  aBu 
Tabula ,  quez  pofei  vult,  et  fpeBata  reponu 

If  you  would  have  your  play  deferve  fuccef*, 

Give  it  five  a£ts  complete,  nor  more  nor  lefs. 

Francis. 


The  firft  a£l,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  in^ 
troducing  upon  the  ftage  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play,  ought  to  propofe  the  argument  or  fubjeCt  of  the 
piece  \  the  fecond,  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  by 
carrying  the  fable  into  execution  ;  the  third,  toraifeob- 
ftacles  and  difficulties  ;  the  fourth,  to  remove  thefe,  or 
raife  new  ones  in  the  attempt  \  and  the  fifth,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may 
unravel  the  whole  affair.  This  divifion,  however,  is 
not  effentially  neceffary  ;  but  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  author,  or  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeCl.  See  PoETRY. 

Act  of  Grace.  See  Grace. 

Act,  among  lawyers,  is  an  inftrument  in  writing 
for  declaring  or  juftifying  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In 
which  fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certifi¬ 
cates,  &c.  are  called  aBs . 

Acts  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions  of 
an  affembly,  fenate,  or  convention  as  aCls  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  &.c.  Likewife  matters  of  faCl  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  certain  authentic  books  and  memoirs. 

Acta  Confiforii,  the  edi&s  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  ftate  of  the  emperors.  Thefe  edi61s  were 
generally  expreffed  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  :  “  the  au- 
guft  emperors,  Dioclefan  and  Maximin ,  in  council  de¬ 
clared,  That  the  children  of  decurions  ftiould  not  be 
expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  fenate  and  foldiers  often  fvvore,  either  through 
abje£t  flattery  or  by  compulfion,  upon  the  ediBs  of  the 
emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  Bible.  And  the  name  of 
Apidius  Merula  was  erafed  by  Nero  out  of  the  regifter 
of  fenators,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fwear  upon  the  edicts 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus. 

ACTA  Diurna ,  was  a  fort  of  Roman  gazette,  contain¬ 
ing  an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranfa&ions  worthy 
of  notice  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  aBa  diurna  in  his  account  of 
Trimalchis  *,  and  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertain¬ 
ing  to  fee  how  exactly  a  Roman  newfpaper  runs  in  the 
ftyle  of  an  Englifti  one,  the  following  is  an  article  or 
two  out  of  it : 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  were 
born  at  Trimalchi’s  eftate  at  Cuma. 

“  At  the  fame  time  a  Have  was  put  to  death  for  ut¬ 
tering  difrefpeftful  words  againft  his  lord. 

**  The  fame  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey’s  gar¬ 
dens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  Reward’s  apart¬ 
ment.” 

ACTA  Populi,  among  the  Romans,  were  journals  or 
regifters  of  the  daily  occurrences  ;  as  affemblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. 

of 
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of  illuftrious  perfons,  and  the  like.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  called  Ada  Publica  and  Ada  Diurnct,  or  limply 
Ada .  The  Ada  differed  from  Annals,  in  that  only 
the  greater  and  more  important  matters  were  in  the 
latter,  and  thofe  of  lefs  note  were  in  the  former.  Their 
origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Caefar,  who  firft  ordered 
the  keeping  and  making  public  the  ads  of  the  people. 

Some  trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius  ;  who,,  to 
difcover  the  number  of  perfons  born,  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  fhould  put 
a  certain  piece  of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  $  upon  a  death,  into  that  of  Venus  Libitina  :  the 
like  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  affuming  the  toga,  virilis, 

&c.  Under  Marcus  Antoninus,  this  was  carried  fur¬ 
ther  :  perfons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their 
children,  with  their  names  and  furnames,  the  day,  con- 
ful,  and  whether  legitimate  or  fpurious,  to  the  prefeds 
of  the  JErarium  Saturni,  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
ads  -y  though  before  this  time  the  births  of  perfons  of 
quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  regiftered. 

Acta  Senatus ,  among  the  Romans,  were  minutes 
of  what  paffed  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate  houfe. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  Commentariiy  and  by  a  Greek 
name  They  had  their  origin  in  the  con- 

fid  ihip  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be 
kept  and  publilhed.  The  keeping  them  was  continued 
under  Auguftus,  but  the  publication  was  abrogated. 
Afterwards  all  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fen- 
tences  of  the  judges,  or  what  paffed  and  was  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  by  their  authority,  in  any  caufe,  were 
alfo  called  by  the  name  Ada  :  In  which  fenfe  we  read 
of  civil  ads,  criminal  ads,  intervenient  ads  5  ada  ci - 
vzltOy  criminaliay  intervenientia,  <&c. 

Public  Acts .  The  knowledge  of  public  ads  forms 
part  of  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  Diplomatic, 
of  great  importance  to  a  hiftorian,  ftatefman,  chro- 
nologer,  and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them 
was  the  firft  occafion  of  ereding  libraries.  The  ftyle 
of  ads  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  are  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  genuinenefs, 
and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F. 

Germon  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  ads  of  former 
ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fontanini  afferts,  that  the  .num¬ 
ber  of  forged  ads  now  extant,  is  very  fmall.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  fevere  punilhments  inflided  on  the  for¬ 
gers  and  falfifiers  of  ads.-: — The  chief  of  the  Englilh 
ads,  or  public  records,  are  publilhed  by  Rymer,  under 
the  title  of  Fcedera,  and  continued  by  Saunderfon  ;  an 
extrad  whereof  has  been  given  in  French  by  Rapin,  and 
tranflated  into  Englilh  under  the  title  of  Ada  Regia • 

Great  commendations  have  been  given  this  work  :  alfo 
fome  exceptions  made  to  it }  as  that  there  are  many  fpu¬ 
rious  ads,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it  j  fome  have  even  char¬ 
ged  it  with  falfifications— The  public  ads  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  after  the  battle,  of 
Poidiers,  and  are  commonly  faid  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the  tradition  is  not 
fupported  by  any  fufficient  teftimony. 

ACTS  of  the  Apoftles ,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  infant 
church,  during  the  fpace  of  29  or  30  years  from  the 
afeenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the  year  of  Chrift  63.— It  was 
written  by  St  Luke  *,  and  addreffed  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  had  before  dedicated  his 
Gofpel.  We  here  find  the  accomplifhment  of  feveral  of 
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the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour  5  his  afeenfion  ;  the  Ads.  ^ 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  $  the  firft  preaching  of  the  ^  v 
apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  dodrines  were 
confirmed  ;  an  admirable  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians  5  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that 
paffed  in  the  church  till  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles, 
who  feparated  themfelves  in  order  to  propagate  the 
gofpel  throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that 
feparation,  St  Luke  quits  the  hiftory  of  the  other  apo- 
ftles,  who  were  then  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  him, 
and  confines  himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St 
Paul,  who  had  chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his 
labours.  He  follows  that  apoftle  in  all  his  millions, 
and  even  to  Rome  itfelf  $  for  it  appears  that  the  Ads 
were  publilhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  St  Paul’s  refidence 
in  that  city,  or  the  36th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
in  the  9th  or  10th  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  ftyle  of 
this  work,  which  was  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical  writers  5 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St  Luke,  who  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  always,  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment,  makes  ufe  of  the  Septuagint  verfion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea  places  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  among 
the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  as  fuch  without  any  controverfy. 

•  There  were  feveral  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apo¬ 
stles  -y  particularly,  I.  Ads ,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  Abdias  *,  the  pretended  bilhop  of  Babylon,  who  *  See  Ab<> 
gave  out  that  he  was  ordained  bilhop  by  the  apoftles  diau 
themfelves-  when  they  were  upon  their  journey  into 
Perfia.  2.  The  Ads  of  St  Peter :  this  book  came  o- 
riginally  from  the  fchool  of  the  Ebionites.  .3.  The 
Ads  of  St  Paul ;  which  is  entirely  loft.  Eufebius,  who 
had  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  4.  The 
Ads  of  St  John  the  Evangel  if  ;  a  book  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Encratites,  Manichaeans,  and  Prifcillianifts.  5.  The 
Ads  of  St  Andrew;  received  by  the  Manichaeans,  En¬ 
cratites,  and  Apotadics.  6.  The  Ads  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apoftle;  received  particularly  by  the  Manichaeans. 

7.  The  Ads  of  St  Philip.  This  book  the  Gnoftics 
made  ufe  of.  8 .  The  Ads  of  St  Matthias.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  original  ads  of  the  life  and  death  of  St  Mat¬ 
thias  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  that  a  monk  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  procured  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  publilhed  them  5  but  the  critics  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  authentic. 

ACTS  of  Pilate  ;  a  relation  fent  by  Pilate  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  re- 
furredion,  afeenfion,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
convided  before  him  f .  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  f  Eufebii 
Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provin-  Hift.Ecclef 
ccs  Ihould  draw  up  ads,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened  llb*  u*  .caP* 
in  the  courfe  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the  2'  an  1X*  5* 
emperor  and  fenate.  The  genuine  ads  of  Pilate  were 
fent  by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  but  they  were  rejeded  by  that  affembly,  becaufe 
not  immediately  addreffed  to  them  :  as  is  teftified  by 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apol.  cap.  5.  and  20,  21.  The 
heretics  forged  ads  in  imitation  of  them  :  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Maximin,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw,  an 
odium  on  the  Chriftian  name,  fpread  about  fpurious 
Ads  of  Pilate  ;  which  the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  edid, 
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ordered  to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  enjoined  the  fchool  matters  to  teach  and  explain 
them  to  their  fcholars,  and  make  them  learn  them  by 
heart.  Thefe  a£ts,  both  the  genuine  and  the  fpurious, 
arc  loft.  There  is  indeed  extant,  in  the  Pfeudo-Hege- 
fippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
t  concerning  .Telus  Chrift  ^  5  but  it  difeovers  itfelf  at 
firft  fight  not  to  be  authentic. 

ACT  of  Parliament  is  a  pofitive  law,  confiding  of 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  a£T,  and  its  true  fenfe  and 
meaning  *,  which  being  joined,  make  the  law.  The 
words  of  a&s  of  parliament  lliould  be  taken  in  a  lawful 
fenfe.  Cafes  of  the  fame  nature  are  within  the  inten¬ 
tion,  though  without  the  letter,  of  the  acl :  and  fome 
a£ts  extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein. 
See  Parliament. 

ACTiE,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
luxuriancy  near  the  fea-lhore,  where  the  Romans  ufed 
to  indulge  themfelves  to  a  great  degree  in  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  living.  The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Cicero  and  Virgil  j  but  Voftius  thinks  it  can  only  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  as  thefe  two  authors  did. 

ACTiE  A,  Herb-christofher,  or  Bane-berries  : 
See  Botany  Index . 

ACT /EON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Ariftseus 
and  Autonoe  :  a  great  hunter.  He  was  transformed  by 
Diana  into  a  flag,  becaufc  he  looked  on  her  while  bath¬ 
ing  ;  and  was  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  The  effe&s 
of  impertinent  curiofity  and  expenfive  pleafures  feem 
to  be  the  moral  of  the  fable. 

ACTANIA,  an  ifiand,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
North  fea.  It  lies  to  the  weft  of  Holftein  and  Dit- 
merfeh,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  and  Elbe, 
and  is  now  called  Hey lig land. 

ACTE.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIAN  games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  fo- 
lemn  games  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  his 
vi&ory  over  Mark  Antony  at  A&ium,  held  every  fifth 
year,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called 
ABius.  Hence  ABian  Years,  an  era  commencing  from 
the  battle  of  Aftium,  called  the  Era  of  Augujlus . 

Virgil  infinuates  them  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
/Eneas  \  from  that  palfage,  /En.  III.  v.  280. 

ABiaque  Iliads  celebramus  littora  ludis. 

^N.  III.  280. 

But  this  he  only  does  by  way  of  compliment  to  Au¬ 
guftus  :  attributing  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he 
defeended,  which  was  done  by  the  emperor  himfelf ;  as 
is  obferved  by  Servius. 

ACTINIA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Vermes  mollufca,  called  Animal  Flowers ,  and 
Sea  Anemonies .  See  Vermes. 

ACTINOLITE,in  Mineralogy .  See  Mineralogy 
Index . 

ACTIO,  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  action  at  law  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  the  Romans, 
injudicial  actions,  were  thefe:  If  the  difference  failed 
to  be  made  up  by  friends,  the  injured  perfon  proceeded 
in  jus  reum  vocare ,  to  fummon  the  offending  party  to 
the  court,  who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond  for  his 
appearance. 

The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  court 
viva  voce,  by  the  plaintiff  himfelf  meeting  the  defend¬ 
ant,  declaring  his  intention  to  him,  and  commanding 


him  to  go  before  the  magiftrate  and  make  his  defence. 

If  he  would  not  go  willingly,  he  might  drag  and  force 
him  along,  unlefs  he  gave  fecurity  for  his  appearance 
on  fome  appointed  day.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  agreed  on,  then  the  plaintiff,  whenfoever  he  met 
him,  might  take  him  along  with  him  by  force,  calling 
any  by-ftanders  to  bear  witnefs,  by  aiking  them  vifne 
antejlari  /  the  by-ftanders  upon  this  turned  their  ear  to¬ 
ward  him  in  token  of  their  content:  To  this  Horace 
alludes  in  his  fatire  again  ft  the  impertinent,  Lib.  i. 
Sat.  9.  See  this  further  explained  under  the  article 
Antestari. 

Both  parties  being  met  before  the  prador,  or  other 
fupremc  magiftrate  prefiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
propofed  the  a&ion  to  the  defendant,  in  which  he  de- 
figned  to  profecute  him.  This  they  termed  edere ^  ac¬ 
tionem;  and  was  commonly  performed  by  writing  it  in 
a  tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  defendant,  that  he  might 
fee  whether  he  had  better  ftand  the  fuit  or  com- 
pound. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  pofulatio  aBionis ,  or  the 
plaintiff’s  petition  to  the  praetor,  for  leave  to  profecute 
the  defendant  in  fuch  an  a&ion.  The  petition  was 
granted  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  it  aBionem  do,  or 
refufed  by  writing  in  the  fame  manner  aBionem  non 

do.  . 

The  petition  being  granted,  the  plaintiff  vadabatur 
reum,  i.  e.  obliged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  fuch  a  day  in  the  court  5  and  this  was  all  that 
was  done  in  public,  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  was  often  made  up, 
either  tranfaBione,  by  letting  the  caufe  fall  as  dubious^ 
or  paBione ,  by  compofition  for  damages  amongft 
friends. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  prsetor  or¬ 
dered  the  feveral  bills  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  fum¬ 
moned  by  an  acceTrfus,  or  beadle.  Sec  AccENSI. 

Upon  the  nonappearance  of  either  party,  the  de¬ 
faulter  loft  his  caufe  :  if  they  both'  appeared,  they 
were  fa  id  fe  JletiJfe  ;  and  then  the  plaintiff  proceeded 
litem  Jive  aBionem  intender e,  i.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit, 
which  was  done  in  a  fet  form  of  words,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  actions.  After  this  the 
plaintiff  defired  judgment  of  the  praetor,  that  is,  to  be 
allowed  a  judex  or  arbiter,  elfe  the  recuperatores  or  cen- 
tumviri.  Thefe  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and  decid¬ 
ing  the  bufinefs  :  but  none  ef  them  could  be  defired 
but  by  the  confent  of  both  parties. 

The  prsetor  having  afligned  them  their  judges,  de¬ 
fined  and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  hinder  the  protra&ing  of  the  fuit  5  and 
then  the  parties  proceeded  to  give  their  caution,  that 
the  judgment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  ftand  and  be 
performed  on  both  lides.  TLhe  judges  took  a  folemn 
oath  to  be  impartial :  and  the  parties  took  the  jura- 
mentum  calumnice.  Then  the  trial  began  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  witneffes,  writings,  &:c.  which  was  called 
difeeptatio  caufe . 

ACTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Act.— Grammarians,  however,  ob- 
ferve  fome  diftinftion  between  aBion  and  aB  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  generally  reftri&cd  to  the  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  tranfaclions,  whereas  the  latter  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  which  are  remarkable.  Thus,  we  fay  it  is  a  good 

aBion 


Affto, 

Adtion. 
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Adion.  action  to  comfort  the  unhappy  j  it  is  a  generous  a£l  to 
-y  deprive  ourfelves  of  what  is  neceffary  for  their  fake. 
The  wife  man  propofes  to  himfelf  an  honefl  end  in  all 
his  adions ;  a  prince  ought  to  mark  every  day  of  his 
life  with  fome  ad  of  greatuefs.  The  abbe  Girard 
makes  a  further  diftindion  between  the  words  attion 
and  a&.  The  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  re¬ 
lation  to  the  power  that  aas  than  the  latter  ;  whereas 
the  latter  has  more  relation  to  the  effed  produced  than 
the  former :  and  hence  the  one  is  properly  the  attribute 
of  the  other.  Thus  we  may  properly  fay,  “  Be  fure  to 
preferve  a  prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  aaions ;  and 
take  care  that  they  be  all  ads  of  equity.” 

Action,  in  Mechanics ,  implies  either  the  effort 
which  a  body  or  power  makes  againft  another  body  or 
power,  or  the  effed  itfelf  of  that  effort.  . 

As  it  is  neceffary,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  have  a 
particular  regard  to  the  common  language  of  mecha¬ 
nics  and  philofophers,  we  have  given  this  double  defi¬ 
nition  :  but  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  the 
motion  which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  another  5  that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would 
have  produced,  had  nothing  hindered  its  effed. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  actually  in 
motion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf;  that  is,  a  body 
which  would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The 
adion  therefore  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by 
its  motion  only  ;  and  confequently  we  muff  not  fix  any 
other  idea  to  the  word  adion,  than  that  of  adual  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  fimple  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous 
queftion  relating  to  vis  viva  and  vis  mortua ,  owes,  in 
all  probability,  its  exiftence  to  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  word  adion :  for  had  Leibnitz  and  his  followers 
obferved,  that  the  only  precife  and  diftind  idea  we  can 
give  to  the  word  force  or  adion,  reduces  it  to  its  ef¬ 
fed,  that  is,  to  the  motion  it  adually  produces  or  tends 
to  produce,  they  would  never  have  made  that  curious 
diftindion. 

Quantity  of  ACTION ,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mau- 
pertuis,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  1746,  t0  t^e 
produd  of  the  rnafs  of  a  body  by  the  fpace  which  it 
runs  through,  and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  law,  “  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ftate 
4<  of  a  body,  the  quantity  of  adion  neceffary  to  pro- 
44  duce  fuch  change,  is  the  leaft  poffible.”  This  prin¬ 
ciple  he  applies  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  re¬ 
fraction,  of  equilibrium,  8tc.  and  even  to  the  ways  of 
ading  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  conned  the  meta- 
phyfics  of  final  caufes  Avith  the  fundamental  truths  of 
mechanics,  to  fhoAV  the  dependence  of  the  collifion  of 
both  elaftic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  fame  laAV, 
Avhich  before  had  always  been  referred  to  feparate laws; 
and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of  equili¬ 
brium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

Action,  in  Ethics ,  denotes  the  external  figns  or 
exprefiions  of  the  fentiments  of  a  moral  agent.  See 
ACTIVE  Power ,  infra. 

Action,  in  Poetry ,  the  fame  with  fubjeCl  or  fable. 
Critics  generally  diftinguifti  two  kinds,  the  principal 
and  the  incidental.  The  principal  adion  is  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  th z  fable  ;  and  the  incidental  an  epifode . 
See  Poetry. 

Action,  in  Oratory ,  is  the  outivard  deportment  of 
‘  Vol»  I.  Part  I. 
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the  orator,  or  the  accommodation  of  his  countenance,  Adion. 
voice,  and  gefture,  to  the  lubjed  of  Avhich  he  is  treat- 
ing.  See  ORATORY.  < — -y— 

Action,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe.  See  Declama¬ 
tion. 

Action  for  the  Pulpit .  See  Declamation 
Action,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture ,  is  the  attitude 
or  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and 
limbs,  of  fuch  figures  as  are  reprefented,  and  av hereby 
they  feem  to  be  really  aduated  by  paffions.  Thus  Ave 
fay,  the  adion  of  fuch  a  figure  finely  expreffes  the  paf¬ 
fions  Avith  Avhich  it  is  agitated  ;  Ave  alfo  ufe  the  fame 
expreflion  Avith  regard  to  animals. 

Action,  in  Phyjiology ,  is  applied  to  the  fundions  of 
the  body,  Avhether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

The  vital  fundions,  or  adions,  are  thofe  which  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  life,  and  Avithout  Avhich  there  is 
no  life  :  as  the  adion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 

On  the  adion  and  readion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on 
each  other,  depend  the  vital  fundions.  Phe  pulfe  and 
refpiration  are  the  external  figns  of  life.  Vital  difeafes 
are  all  thofe  Avhich  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  the  fame. — The  natural  fundions 
are  thofe  Avhich  are  inftrumental  in  repairing  the  feve- 
ral  Ioffes  Avhich  the  body  fuftains  ;  for  life  is  deftrudive 
of  itfelf,  its  very  offices  occafioning  a  perpetual  Avafte. 

The  manducation  of  food,  the  deglutition  and  digeftion 
thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and  distribution  of  the  chyle 
and  excrementitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the  head  o£ 
natural  fundions,  as  by  thefe  our  aliment  is  converted 
into  our  nature.  They  are  neceffary  to  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies. — The  animal  fundions  are  thofe  Avhioli 
Ave  perform  at  will,  as  mufeular  motion,  and  all  the 
Aroluntary  adions  of  the  body  :  they  are  thofe  Avhich* 
conftitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafte,  fmell,  fight, ,  hear¬ 
ing,  perception,  reafoning,  imagination,  memory,  judge¬ 
ment,  affedions  of  the  mind.  Without  any  or  all  of 
them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as  Avith 
them. 

Action,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  term  ufed  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  (hare  of  a  public  company’s  capital 
flock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  livres  capital 
flock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  adions,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  1000  livres.  Hence  a  man  is  Paid  to  have  tivo, 
four,  &c.  adions,  according  as  he  has  the  property  of 
tAvo,  four,  8tc.  1000  livres  capital  flock.  The  trans¬ 
ferring  of  adions  abroad  is  performed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  flocks  are  Avith  us.  See  Stocks. 

Action,  in  Law ,  is  a  demand  made  before  a  judge 
for  obtaining  Avhat  Ave  are  legally  entitled  to  demand, 
and  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  lawfuit 
or  procefs .  See  Suit. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Actionist,  a  proprietor  of 
flock  in  a  trading  company. 

ACTIONS,  among  merchants,  fometimes  fignify 
moveable  effeds  ;  and  Ave  fay  the  merchant’s  creditors 
have  feized  on  all  his  adions,  Avhen  Ave  mean  that  they 
have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his  adive  debts. 

ACTIVE,  denotes  fomething  that  communicates 
adion  or  motion  to  another  ;  in  Avhich  acceptation  it 
flands  oppofed  to  paffive. 

Active,  in  Grammar ,  is  applied  to  fuch  Avords  as 
exprefs  adion  ;  and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  paffive.  The 
adive  performs  the  adion,  as  the  paffive  receives  it. 

Y  Thus, 
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Thus  we  fay,  a  verb  aBive,  a  conjugation  a£iive,  &c. 


of  Mart, 

p.  12. 


or  an  aBive  participle. 

ACTIVE  Verbs ,  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  lignify  doing, 
or  afting,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  the  aftion  or  impreffion  :  Thus,  To  love, 
to  teach ,  are  verbs  aBive  ;  becaufe  we  can  fay,  To  love 
a  thing ,  to  teach  a  man.  Neuter  verbs  alfo  denote  an 
action,  but  are  diftinguifaed  from  a&ive  verbs,  in  that 
they  cannot  have  a  noun  following  them  :  fuch  are, 

To  bleep ,  to  go ,  &:c.  Some  grammarians,  however,  make 
three  kinds  of  a&ive  verbs  :  the  tranjitive ,  where  the 
a 61  ion  paffes  into  a  fubje6t  different  from  the  agent  *, 
refleBed ,  where  the  aftion  returns  upon  the  agent }  and 
reciprocal ,  where  the  adion  turns  mutually  upon  the 
two  agents  who  produced  it. 

ACTIVE  Power ,  in  Metaphysics ,  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  any  work  or  labour  *,  in  contradiftinftion  to  fpe- 
%  Dr  Reid  culative  powers*,  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing,  re- 
on  the  Ac -  membering,  judging,  reafoning,  &e. 
tive  Powers  ^he  exertion  of  aftive  power  we  call  aBion  ;  and  as 
every  aftion  produces  fome  change,  fo  every  change 
muff  be  caufed  by  fome  effeft,  or  by  the  ceffation  of 
fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a 
change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power  we  call  the  C(iufe 
of  that  change ;  and  the  change  produced,  the  effeB 
of  that  caufe.  See  Metaphysics. 

ACTIVE  Principles ,  in  Chemijlry ,  fuch  as  are  iuppo- 
fed  to  ad  without  any  afiiftance  from  others  ;  as  mer¬ 
cury,  fulphur,  &c. 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of  act¬ 
ing,  or  the  aftive  faculty.  See  Active.  _  .... 

Sphere  of  ACTIVITY,  the  whole  fpace  in  which  the 
virtue,  power,  or  influence,  of  any  objeft  is  exerted. 

ACTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Acarnania,  in  itfelf  inconfiderable,  but 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  fafe  harbour,  and  an 
adjoining  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  over  againft  Nicopohs,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  afterwards  became  more 
famous  on  account  of  Auguftus’s  viftory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ;  and  for  quinquennial  games  inttituted 
there,  called  ABia  or  Ludi  ABiacu  Hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  ABius,  given  to  Apollo  (Virgil).  ABiaca  eera,  a 
computation  of  time  from  the  battle  of  Aftium.  1  he 
promontory  is  now  called  Capo  di  Figalo .  The  medals 
of  A6Hum  were  lilver,  gold  and  bronze  j  and  the  ordi- 
nary  type  is  a  flying  pegafus. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from 
Aftium,  where  he  was  worlhipped. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  well  that 
affords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  fait.  This  water  is  whitifh  ;  to  the  tafte 
it  is  fweetifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which 
is  in  the  Epfom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not 
quite  fo  foft  as  that  of  Epfom  ;  and  is  more  calcareous 
than  it,  having  more  of  the  fait  of  lime  ■  for  a  quantity  of 
the  Afton  water  being  boiled  high,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  fublimate  in  pure  water,  threw  down  a  yel¬ 
low  fedimeut.  The  fait  of  the  Afton  water  is  more 
nitrous  than  that  of  Epfom  ;  it  ftrikes  a  deep  red,  or 
purple  with  the  tinfture  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is 
ufual  with,  nitrous  falls ;  it  does  not  precipitate  filver 
out  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  common  fait  does  :  lb. 

of  this  water  yields  48  grains  of  fait. 
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ACTOR,  in  general,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  afts  or 
performs  fomething.  __ 

Actor,  among  civilians,  the  proftor  or  advocate 
in  civil  courts  or  caufes  ;  as,  ABor  ecclefia  has  been 
fometimes  ufcd  for  the  advocate  of  the  church  ;  aBor 
domimcus  for  the  lord’s  attorney  $  aBor  villa,  the 
fteward  or  head  bailiff  of  a  village. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  a  perfon  who  reprefents 
fome  part  or  charafter  in  the  theatre.  1  he  drama 
confided  originally  of  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  cho¬ 
rus,  who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  \  fo  that 
the  primitive  aftors  were  only  fingers  and  muficians. 
Thefpis  was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to  eafe  this  un¬ 
formed  chorus,  introduced  a  declaimer,  who  repeated 
fome  heroic  or  comic  adventure.  ./Efchylus,  finding 
a  Angle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fe- 
cond,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues. 

He  alfo  dreffed  his  aftors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner, 
and  introduced  the  cothurnus  or  bufkin.  Sophocles 
added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  more  natural  manner  :  and  here  the  Greeks 
Hopped,  at  leaft  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tra¬ 
gedies  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  fcene.  Perhaps 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  the  dramatic  poem 
never  to  admit  more  than  three  fpeakers  at  a  time  on 
the  ft  age  ;  a  rule  which  Horace  has  expreffcd  in  the, 
following  verfe : 

Nec  qnarta  loqui '  perfon  a  laboret. 

This,  however  did  not  prevent  their  increasing  the 
number  of  aftors  in  comedy.  Before  the  opening  of  a 
play,  they  named  their  aftors  in  full  theatre,  together 
with  the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  ancient  ac¬ 
tors  were,  mafked,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice  ex¬ 
tremely,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  beard  by  the  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  amphitheatres  : 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the  flute, 
who  played  a  prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played 
while  they  declaimed.  Horace  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
condary  aftors  in  his  time,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  firft  ;  and  leffen  themfelves,  to  become  better 
foils  to  their  principals. 

The  moderns  have  introduced  an  infimte^iumber  ot 
afters  upon  the  flage.  This  heightens  the  trouble  and 
diftrefs  that  (hould  reign  there,  and  makes  a  diverfity, 
in  which  the  fpeftator  is  fure  to  be  interefted. 

Aftors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Rome 
they  were  defpifed,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  among 
the  citizens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appeared  upon 
the  flage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe,  and  deprived  of  the 
right  of  fuffrage  by  cenfors.  Cicero,  indeed,  eftcems 
the  talents  of  Rofcius  :  but  be  values  his  virtues  ftill 
more  ;  virtues  which  diftinguifhed  him  fo  remarkably 
above  all  others  of  his  profeflion,  that  they  feemed  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  theatre.  The  French  have, 
in  this  refpeft,  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
the  Englifli  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

Actor,  the  name  of  feveral  perfons  in  fabulous  hi- 
ftory.  One  ABor  among  the  Aurunci  is  deferibed  by 
Virgil  as  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank.  JEn.  xii. 

ACTORUM  TABUL7E,  in  antiquity,  were  tables  in- 
ftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  which  the  births  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  regiftered.  They  were  kept  in  the  treafury 

of  Saturn.  ACTRESS* 


Aft  or, 
Aftorum . 
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ACTRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  female  who  afts 

or  performs  fomething.  ,  r 

Actress,  in  the  Drama ,  a  female  performer.  Wo- 
men  after*  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  men  always  performed  the  female  character  5 
and  hence  one  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  mafks  among 

^Aftreffes  are  faid  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Enelilh  ftage  till  after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles 
II  who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
corrupting  of  our  manners  by  importing  this  ufage 
from  abroad.  But  this  can  be  but  partly  true  :  the 
nueen  of  .lames  I.  aRed'k'  part  in  a  paftoral  3  and  P/ynn, 
in  his  Hiftriomaftix,  fpeaks  of  women  afters  in  his 
time  asproftitutesj  which  was  one  occafion  of  the  fevere 
profecution  brought  againft  him  for  that  book 
1  There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents, 
of  which  the  poffeffion  commands  a  certain  fort  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  of  which  the  exercife  for  tne  fake  of 
wain  is  corifidered,  whether  from  reafon  or  prejudice, 
as  a  fort  of  public  production.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
nenfe,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this 
manner,  mud  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expenee  of  acquiring  the  talents 
but  for  the  diferedit  which  attends  the  employment  ol 
them  as  the  means  of  fubfidence.  The  exorbitant  re¬ 
wards  of  players,  opera- fingers,  opera- dancers,  &c.  are 
founded  upon  thefe  two  principles  ;  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  d.fcredlt  of  employing 
them  in  this  manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  fird  fight 
that  we  ffiould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward 
their  talents  with  the  mod  profufe  liberality.  While 
•we  do  the  one,  however,  we  mud  of  neceflity  do  the 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  al¬ 
ter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecuniary  re- 
compenfe  would  quickly  diminilh.  More  people  would 
apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents  though 
far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.  Many  people  poffefs  them  in  great  per- 
feftion,  who  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of  them  ,  and 
many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  any  thing 
could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  eftechve,  or 
that  exids  truly  and  abfolutely.  Thus  ph.lofophers 
life  the  terms  a8ual  heat,  aBual  cold,  &c.  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  virtual  or  potential.  Hence,  among  phyficians, 
a  red  hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  aftual  cautery, 
in  didinftion  from  cauteries,  or  caudics,  that  have 
the  power  of  producing  the  fame  effea  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal  folids  as  aftual  fire,  and  are  cz\\o&  potential  caute¬ 
ries.  Boiling  water  is  aftually  hot  ;  brandy,  produ¬ 
cing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  lt- 

ACTUAI.  Sin,  that  which  Uncommitted  by  the  P®r^n 
himfelf ;  in  oppofition  to  original  Jin,  or  that  which  he 
^ontrafted  from  being  a  child  of  Adam. 

ACTUARIAL  -NAVES,  a  kind  of  long  and  light 
(hips  among  the  Romans,  thus  denominated,  becaule 
they  were  chiefly  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  and  expedition. 
They  correfpond  to  what  the  Trench  call  brigantines. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  pliyfician  ot 
the  13th  century,  and  the  fird  Greek  author  who  has 
treated  of  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  caflia,  manna,  ena, 
•&c.  He  is  the  fird  alfo  who  mentions  diddled  waters. 


,  i  A  C  u 

His  vverks  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Afluaiun 


Acuna. 


Stephens  in  1567.  „ 

Actuartus,  or  Actakius,  a  notary  or  officer  ap  _  ,, 
pointed  to  write  the  afts  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  or 
the  like.  In  the  Eadern  empire,  the  aftuarn  were  pro¬ 
perly  officers,  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  received 
the  corn  from  the  fufeeptores  or  dorekeepers,  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  foldiers.  .  . 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  a£t,  or  put  a  thing  in 
aft  ion.  Thus  an  agent  is  faid,  by  the  fchoolmen,  to 
aEluate  a  power,  when  it  produces  an  aft  in  a  lubjett. 
Thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  aBuate_  the  body,  and 
thus  a  medicine  is  faid  by  fome  ancient  phyficians  to 
be  aftuated  or  brought  into  aftion,  when  by  means  of 
the  vital  heat  it  is  made  to  produce  its  enect. 

ACTUS,  in  Ancient  ArchiteBure ,  a  mealure  in 
length  equal  to  1 20  Roman  feet.  In  Ancient  Agricul¬ 
ture the  word  fignified  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or  the 
didance  a  plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  Minimus  was  a  quantity  of  land  1 20  teet  in 

length,  and  four  in  breadth.  .  , 

Actus  Major,  or  ABus  Quadrates,  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  fquare  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  120  feet, 
equal  to  half  the  jugerum. 

Actus  Intervicinalis,  a  fpace  of  ground  four  teet  in 
breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  way. 

ACUANITES,  in  Eccleftajlical  Hijlory,  the  lame 
with  thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichees.  They 
took  the  name  from  Acua,  a  difciple  of  Ihomas  one 

of  the  twelve  apodles.  .  , 

ACULEATE,  or  ACUI.EATI,  a  term  applied  to 
any  plant  or  animal  armed  with  prickles. 

ACULEI,  the  prickles  of  animals  or  ot  plants.  _ 
ACULER,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  the  motion 
of  a  horfe,  when,  in  working  upon  volts,  he  does  not 
00  far  enough  forward  at  every  time  or  motion,  io  that 
his  ffioulders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and 
bis  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt. 
Horfes  are  naturally  inclined  to  this  fault  in  making 

demi-volts.  .  ,  .  .,. 

ACUMINA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  military  omen, 
mod  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  fwords,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUNA,  Christopher  de,  a  Spamffi  Jeluit,  born 
at  Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612, 
being  then  but  1 5  years  of  age.  After  having  devo¬ 
ted  fome  years  to  dudy,  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  affided  in  making  converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In 
1640  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  ac¬ 
count  how  far  lie  had  fucceeded  in  the  compuffion  he 
had  received  to  make  difeoveries  on  the  river  of  the 
Amazons;  and  the  year  following  lie  pnbliffied  a  de- 
ferintion  of  this  river  at  Madrid.  Acuna  was  fent  to 
Rome,  as  procurator  of  his  province  He  returned  to 
Spain  with  the  title  of  Qualificator  of  the  Iiiquifition  , 
but  Toon  after  embarked  again  for  the  \\  eft  Indies, 
and  was  at  Lima  in  1675,  'vhen  Father  Southwell 
publiffied  at  Rome  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  Jefait  wri¬ 
ters.  Acuna’s  work  is  entitled,  Neuvo  defeubnmento 
del  gran  rio  de  las  Amazonas  ;  i.  e.  “  A  new  difeove- 
ry  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons.  He  was  10 
months  together  upon  this  river,  having  had  induc¬ 
tions  to  inquire  into  every  thing  with  the  greated  ex- 
aftnefs,  that  his  majedy  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
render  the  navigation  more  eafy  and  commodious.  He 
2,  went 
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went  aboard  a  fhip  at  Quito  with  Peter  Texiera,  who 
had  already  been  fo  far  up  the  river,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  thought  a  proper  perfon  to  accompany  him  in  this 
expedition.  They  embarked  in  February  1639,  but 
did  not  arrive  at  Para  till  the  December  following. .  It 
is  thought  that  the  revolution  of  Portugal,  by  which 
the  Spaniards  loft  all  Brazil,  and  the  colony  of  Para  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  were  the  caufe 
that  the  relation  of  this  Jefuit  was  fuppreffed  *,  for,  as 
It  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  afraid  it  might  prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  The  copies  of  this  work  became  extremely 
fcarce,  fo  that  the  publishers  of  the  French  tranflation 
at  Paris  afferted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the 
original  extant,  excepting  one  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
tranftator,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Vatican  library. 
M.  de  Gomberville  was  the  author  of  this  tranflation  : 
It  was  publifhed  after  his  death,  with  a  long  differta- 
tion.  An  account  of  the  original  may  be  feen  in  the 
Paris  Journal,  in  that  of  Leipfic,  and  in  Cheverau’s 
Hiftory  of  the  World. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  name  of  a  furgical  opera¬ 
tion  among  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pricking  the  partaffe&ed  with  a  filver  needle. 
They  employ  this  operation  in  headachs,  lethargies, 
convulftons,  colics,  &c. 

AC  US,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  fyngnathus.  See  Syngnathus. 

ACUSIO  COLONIA,  now  Ancone,  according  to 
Holftenius,  between  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Mon- 
telimart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  lharp  point  or  edge.  And  in  this  fenfe  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  obtufe. 

Acute  Angle ,  in  Geometry,  is  that  which  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle,  or  which  does  not  fubtend  90  de¬ 
grees. 

AcUTE-angled  Triangle,  is  a  triangle  whofe  three 
angles  are  all  acute. 

AcUTE-angled  Cone ,  is,  according  to  the  ancients,  a 
■right  cone,  whofe  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its 
fide. 

Acute,  in  Mafic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that 
is  {harp  or  high  in  comparifon  of  fome  other  tone. 
In  this  fenfe,  acute  ftands  oppofed  to  grave. 

Acute  Accent .  See  Accent. 

ACUTE  Difeafes,  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  a  crifis. 
This  term  is  u fed  for  all  difeafes  which  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  chronic  difeafes. 

ACUTIATOR,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
denotes  a  perfon  that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  inftru- 
ments  *?  called  alfo  in  ancient  gloffaries  acutor,  ccxovyitk, 
famiarius ,  coharius ,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there 
were  acutiatores,  a  kind  of  fmiths,  retained  for  whet¬ 
ting  or  keeping  the  arms  (harp. 

AD,  a  Latin  prepofition,  originally  Dignifying  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  in  compolition  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  d,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other. 

AD  Befias ,  in  antiquity,  is  the  puniftiment  of  crimi¬ 
nals  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Hominem,  in  Logic,  a  kind  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  argue. 

An halos,  in  antiquity,  a  fentence  upon  criminals 


among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  were  condemned  to 
entertain  the  people  by  fighting  either  with  wild  beafts 
or  with  one  another,  and  thus  executing  juftice  upon  v- 
themfelves. 

An  Met  all  a,  in  antiquity,  the  punifhment  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  therefore  called  Metallici. 

Ad  Valorem,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
duties  or  cuftoms  paid  for  certain  goods  :  The  duties 
on  fome  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  wreight,  mea- 
fure,  tale,  &c.  5  and  others  are  paid  ad  valorem,  that 
is,  according  to  their  value. 

ADAGE,  a  proverb,  or  fhort  fentence,  containing 
fome  wife  observation  or  popular  faying.  Erafmus  has 
made  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  adages  \  and  Mr  Ray  has  done  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  Englifti.  We  have  alfo  Kelly’s 
Collection  of  Scots  Proverbs. 

ADAGIO,  in  Mufic .  Adverbially,  it  Dignifies foft- 
ly,  leifurely :  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the  floweft  of  all 
times.  Ufed  fubftantively,  it  Dignifies  a  flow  move¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  adagio,  ada¬ 
gio,  to  denote  a  ftill  greater  retardation  in  the  time  of 
the  mufic. 

ADALIDES,  in  the  Spanifti  policy,  are  officers 
of  juftice,  for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 
In  the  laws  of  King  Alphonfus,  the  adalides  are  fpo.- 
ken  of  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  direct  the 
marching  of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez,  repre- 
fents  them  as  a  fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of 
the  differences  rifing  upon  exeurfions,  the  diftribution 
of  plunder,  8cc. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  Dixth  day  of  the  creation.  His 
body  was  made  of  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  after  which, 
God  animated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became 
a  rational  creature.  His  heavenly  Parent  did  not  leave 
his  offspring  in  a  deftitute  ftate  to  fliift  for  himfelf*,  but 
planted  a  garden,  in  which  he  caufed  to  grow  not  only 
every  tree  that  was  proper  for  producing  food,  but 
likewife  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  garden  wTere  affembled  all  the 
brute  creation  ;  and,  by  their  Maker,  caufed  to  pafs 
before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them  names,  which  were 
judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himfelf. — In  this  review 
Adam  found  none  for  a  companion  to  himfelf.  This 
folitary  ftate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  unhappinefs  *,  and  therefore  he  threw 
Adam  into  a  deep  fleep,  in  which  condition  he  took  a 
rib  from  his  fide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  formed  a 
woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  out.  On  Adam’s 
awaking,  the  woman  was  brought  to  him  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  call¬ 
ed  her  his  bone  and  his  flefh,  giving  her  the  name  of 
woman  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of  man. 

The  firft  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them 
authority  over  the  inferior  creation,  commanding  them 
to  fubdue  the  earth,  alfo  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
fill  it.  They  were  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the 
beafts  and  for  them  ;  the  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being 
appointed  for  beafts  *,  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  man. 
Their  proper  employment  alf©  was  afllgned  them  5 
namely,  to  drefs  the  garden ,  and  to  keep  it . 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  favoured  and  inftruct- 
ed  by  his  Maker,  there  was  a  Dingle  tree,  which  grew 
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In  the  middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  eat ;  being  told  that  they  fhould 
furely  die  in  the  day  they  ate  of  it.  This  tree  was 
named  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil. 

This  prohibition,  however,  they  foon  broke  through. 

The  woman  having  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
Serpent ,  was  by  him  perfuaded,  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  (he  fhould  become  as  wife  as  God  himfelf :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  being  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  defirable  property  of  imparting  wifdom,  fhe  plucked 
and  ate  *,  giving  her  hufband  of  it  at  the  fame  time, 
who  did  like  wife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgreflion  of  the  divine  command, 

Adam  and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither 
had  they  any  fenfe  of  fhame  ;  but  immediately  on  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  were  afhamed  of  being 
naked,  and  made  aprons  of  fig  leaves  for  themfelves. 

On  hearing  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  they  were 
terrified,  and  hid  themfelves  :  but  being  queftioned  by 
the  Deity,  they  confefled  what  they  had  done,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  accordingly  ;  the  man  being  condemn¬ 
ed  to  labour  \  the  woman  to  fubjedion  to  her  hufband, 
and  to  pain  in  child-bearing.  They  were  now  driven 
out  of  the  garden,  and  their  accefs  to  it  prevented  by 
a  terrible  apparition.  They  had  clothes  given  them  by 
the  Deity  made  of  the  fkins  of  beads.  In  this  ftate 
Adam  had  feveral  children  ;  the  names  of  only  three 
of  whom  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  Cain,  Abel, 
and  Seth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  930  years. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam  s 
life,  that  we  have  on  divine  authority :  but  a  vaft 
multitude  of  others  are  added  by  the  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  Papifts  •,  all  of  which  mud  be  at  bed  conjec¬ 
tural  ;  mod  of  them,  indeed,  appear  downright  falfe- 
hoods  or  abfurdities.  The  curiofity  of  our  readers,  it  is 
prefumed,  will  be  fufficiently  gratified  by  the  few  which 
are  here  fubjoined. 

According  to  the  Talmudifts,  when  Adam  was  ere- 
ated,  his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  When  he 
finned,  his  dature  was  reduced  to  a  hundred  ells,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  ;  to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according 
to  others  j  who  think  this  was  done  at  the  requed  of 
the  angels,  who  were  afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a  creature. 

In  the  idand  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,,  called  the  Feak 
or  mountain  of  Adam,  from  its  being,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  rcfidence  of  our  hrtt 
parents.  Here  the  print  of  his  footdeps,  above  two 
palms  in  length,  are  dill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning,  the  per- 
fonal  beauty  of  Adam. .  That  he.  was  a  handfome  well- 
fhaped  man  is  probable  ;  but  fome  writers,  not  content 
with  this,  affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create  man, 
clothed  Himfelf  with  a  perfeftly  beautiful  human  body, 
making  this  his  model  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of 
Adam. 

Nor  has -the  imagination  been  lets  indulgent  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  human  fpecies  male  an 
female. — It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  fancies 
that  have  been  wrote  on  this  fubjeft  •,  but  as  Madame 

Bourignon  has  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  reli¬ 
gious,  or  rather  fuperfitious ,  world,  we  cannot  help  in¬ 
ferring  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  firft  man, 
which  are  peculiarly  marvellous.  According  to  the 
revelations  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall  poffeiled 
in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  fexes,  and  the  virtue 
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or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  the  concur- 1  Adapl-  , 
rent  afliftance  of  woman.  The  divifion  into  two  fexes,  deface 
flic  imagined  *,  was  the  confequence  of  man  s  fin  j  and  a  book, 
now,  die  obferves,  mankind  are  become  fo  many  wo//- entitled 
Jlers  in  nature,  being  much  lefs  perfeft  in  this  refp e&Lenou- 
than  plants  or  trees,  which  are  capable  of  producing 
their  like  alone,  and  without  pain  or  mifery.  She  even 
imagined,  that,  being  in  an  ecftacy,  file  faw  the  figure  Amft.  1679. 
of  Adam  before  he  fell,  with  the  manner  how,  by  him¬ 
felf,  he  was  capable  of  procreating  other  men.  “  God,” 
fays  file,  “  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  the 
firfi  world,  and  the  manner  how  he  had  drawn  it  from 
the  chaos  :  every  thing  was  bright,  transparent  and 
darted  forth  life  and  ineffable  glory.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  purer  and  more  tranfparent  than  cryftal,  and 
vaftly  fleet  5  through  his  body  were  feen  veflels  and 
rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from  the  inward 
to  the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores.  In  fome 
veflels  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vaftly  bright, 
and  quite  diaphanous.  The  moft.  ravifhing  harmony 
arofe  from  every  motion  ;  and  nothing  relifted,  or  could 
annoy  him.  His  ftature  was  taller  than  the  prefent 
race  of  men  ;  his  hair  was  fhort,  curled,  and  of  a  colour 
inclining  to  black  j  his  upper  lip  covered  with  fhort 
hair:  and  inftead  of  the  beftial  parts  which  modefty 
will  not  allow  us  to  name,  he  was  fafiiioned  as  our  bo-  „ 
dies  will  be  in  the  life  eternal,  which  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  I  dare  reveal.  In  that  region  his  nofe  was  form-  >  * 

ed  after  the  manner  of  a  face,  which  diflufed  the  moft 
delicious  fragrancy  and  perfumes  5  whence  alfo  men 
were  to  iflue,  all  whofe  principles  were  inherent  in 
him  :  there  being  in  his  belly  a  veflel,  where  little 
eggs  were  formed  ;  and  a  fecond  veflel  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  impregnated  thofe  eggs  :  and  when  man 
heated  himfelf  in  the  love  of  God,  the  defire  lie  had 
that  other  creatures  fhould  exift  befide  himfelf,  to 
praife  and  love  God,  caufed  the  fluid  above  mentioned 
(by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God),  to  drop  on 
one  or  more  of  thefe  eggs,  with  inexpreflible  delight ; 
which  being  thus  impregnated,  iflued,  fome  time  after, 
out  of  man  by  this  canal  f,  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  f  7.  e.  the  , 
whence  a  perfeft  man  was  hatched  by  mfenfible 
grees.  Woman  was  formed  by  taking  out  of  Adam  s  above  de. 
fide  the  veflels  that  contained  the  eggs ;  which  ffie  fcribed. 
ftill  poflefles,  as  is  difeovered  by  anatomifts.” 

Many  others  have  believed  that  Adam  at  his  firft 
creation  was  both  male  and  female  :  others,  that  he  had 
two  bodies  joined  together  at  the  ffioulders,  and  their 
faces  looking  oppofite  ways  like  thofe  of  Janus. 

Hence,  fay  thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no 
no  more  to  do  than  to  feparate  the  two  bodies  from  one 
another  J.  Of  all  others,  however,  the  opinion  of }  Se«  An- 
Paracelfus  feems  the  moft  ridiculous  ||.  Negabat  primes  drogynes. 
parentes  ante  lapfum  babuife  partes  generation  homims  ^  ‘  ' 

neceff arias  ;  credebat  poflen  accefjif  e lit  flrumam  guttw  1. 

Extravagant  things  are  aflerted  concerning  Adam’s  philofo- 
knowledgeT  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  iiiftruifted pbia,  c.  ix, 
by  the  Deity  how  to  accompliffi  the  work  appointed  P-  7 >• 
him,  viz.  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  keep  it  from  being 
deftroyed  by  the  brute  creatures  ;  and  it  is  alfo  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  had  likewife  every  piece  of  knowledge  com¬ 
municated  to  him  that  was  either  neceffary  or  pleafing  : 
but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry,  mathema¬ 
tics,  rhetoric,  poetry,  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  credited  by  any  fober  perfon.  Some 

rabbles. 
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'A'dam,  rabbles,  indeed,  have  contented  themfelves  with  equal- 

■ - v — -  i;n„  Adam’s  knowledge  to  that  of  Mofes  and  Solomon; 

while  others,  again,  have  maintained  that  he  excelled 
the  angels  themfelves.  Several  Chriftians  feem  to  be 
little  behind  thefe  Jews  in  the  degree  of  knowledge 
they  afcribe  to  Adam,  nothing.  being  hid  from  him, 
according 'to  them,  except  contingent  events  relating 
to  futurity.  One  writer  indeed  (Pinedo)  excepts  poli¬ 
tics;  but  a  Carthuftan  friar,  having  exhaufted  111  favour 
of  Ariftotle,  every  image  and  com  pari  fon  he  eould 
think  of,  at  laft  averted  that  Ariftotle’s  knowledge  was 
as  extenfive  as  that  of  Adam. — In  confequence  of  this 
furprifing  knowledge  with  which  Adam  was  endued, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confiderable  author.  The 
Jews  pretend  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  creation,  and 
another  on  the  Deity.  Some  rabbies  afcribe  the  $2d 
pfalm  to  Adam  ;  and  in  fome  manufcripts  the  Chaldee 
title  of  this  pfalm  exprefsly  declares  that  this  is  the 
fong  of  praife  which  the  firft  man  repeated  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  .  .  . 

Various  conje&ures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  firft  created,  and  where  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  was  fituated  ;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any 
folid  foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  e'f  the  world  by  the  ocean  ;  and 
-  that  Adam,  being  baniftied  therefrom,  walked  acrofs 
the  fea,  which  he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  reafon 
of  bis  enormous  ftature  *  The  Arabians  imagined  pa- 
radife  to  have  been  in  the  air  ;  and  that  our  firft  pa¬ 
rents  were  thrown  down  from  it  on  their  tranfgremon, 
as  Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  headlong 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  # 

Strange  ftories  are  told  concerning  Adam’s  children. 
That  he  had  none  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  is  certain 
from  Scripture  ;  but  that  his  marriage  with  Eve  was 
not  confummated  till  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  proved 
from  thence.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  fall,  Adam  denied  himfelf  the  connubial  joys 
by  way  of  penance;  others,  that  he  cohabited  with 
another  woman,  whole  name  was  Lillith.  The 
Mahometans  tell  us,  that  our  firft  parents  having  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  celeftial  paradife,  Adam 
fell  upon  the  i lie  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies;  and  Eve  on  Iodda,  a  port  of  the  Red  fea,  not 
far  from  Mecca.  After  a  feparation  of  upwards  of 
,200  years,  they  met  in  Ceylon,  where  they  multiplied  . 
according  to  fome  Eve  had  twenty,  according  to  others 
only  eight,  deliveries  ;  bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  rabbins  imagine  that  Eve  brought  forth  Cain 
and  Abel  at  a  birth  ;  that  Adam  wept  for  Abel  a 
hundred  years  in  the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebron,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  he  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  ;  and 
that  this  feparation  would  probably  have  continued 
longer,  had  it  not  been  forbid  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  affirm,  that  the  fait  lake  on 
the  mountain  of  Colombo  confifts  wholly  of  the  tears 
which  Eve  for  one  hundred  years  together  ffied  becaufe 
of  Abel’s  death. 

Some  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  was  bu¬ 
ried  near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukobeis  ;  others,  that 
Noah,  having  laid  his  body  in  the  ark,  caufed  it  to 
be  carried  after  the  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  Melchife- 
deck  the  fon  of  Shem  :  of  this  opinion  are  the  eaftern 
Chriftians ;  but  the  Perfians  affirm  that  he  was  interred 
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in  the  ifle  of  Serendib,  where  his  corpfe  was  guarded  by 
lions  at  the  time  the  giants  warred  upon  one  another. 

St  Jerome  imagined  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron; 
others,  on  Mount  Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
he  died  on  the  very  fpot  where  Jerufalem  was  after¬ 
wards  built  ;  and  was  buried  on  the  place  where  C hr i ft 
fuffered,  that  fo  his  bones  might  be  fprinkled  with  the 
Saviour’s  blood. 

Adam,  Melchior ,  lived  in  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Silefia,  and 
educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg,  where  the  dukes  of 
that  name,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  encouraged 
learning  and  the  reformed  religion  as  profeffied  by  Cal¬ 
vin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Protcftant  ;  and  was 
enabled  to  purfue  his  ftudies  by  the  liberality  of  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  who  had  left  feveral  exhibitions  for 
young  ftudents.  He  was  appointed  rc&or  of  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  publiftied  his  firft  volume 
of  illuftrious  men  in  the  year  1615*  I  his  voiume, 
which  confifted  of  philofophers,  poets,  writers  on  po¬ 
lite  literature,  and  hiftorians,  &c.  was  followed  by 
three  others  :  that  which  treated  of  divines  was  printed 
in  1619  ;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next ;  and,  finally, 
that  of  the  phyficians  :  the  two  laft  were  publiftied  in 
1620.  All  the  learned  men,  whofe  lives  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  thefe  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  l6lh,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  either  Germans  or 
Flemings  ;  but  he  publiftied  in  1618  the  lives  of  twenty 
divines  of  other  countries  in  a  feparate  volume.  All 
his  divines  are  Proteftants.  The  Lutherans  were  not 
pleafed  with  him,  for  they  thought  him  partial;  and 
will  not  allow  his  work  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  of  the 
learning  of  Germany.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
other  works  befides  his  lives.  His  induftry  as  a  bio¬ 
grapher  is  commended  by  Bayle,  who .  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  his  labours.  He  died  in  1622. 

Adam,  Robert ,  an  eminent  architect,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1728.  He  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  William  Adam,  Efq.  of  Maryburgh,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  who  has  alfo  left  fome  refpe&able  fpecimens 
of  his  genius  and  abilities  as  an  architect  in  Hope- 
toun  houfe,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
•which  were  ereCledfrom  defigns  executed  by  him.  And 
it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumftance  of 
his  father’s  example  that  young  Adam  firft  direCted 
his  attention  to  thofe  ftudies,  in  the  profecution.  of 
which  he  afterwards  rofe  to  fuch  diftinguiftied  celebrity. 
He  received  bis  education  at  the  univcrfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  and 
enlarging  his  mind,  by  the  converfation  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  fome  of  the  firft  literary  chara&ers  of  the  age 
who  were  then  rifing  into  reputation,  or  have  fince  efta- 
bliftied  their  fame  as  hiftorians  and  philofophers.  A- 
mong  thefe  were  IVIr  Hume,  Dr  Robertfon,  Dr  Smith, - 
and  Dr  Fergufon,  who  were  the  friends  and  compa¬ 
nions  of  the  father,  and  who  continued  through  life 
their  friendffiip  and  attachment  to  the  foil. 

In  the  year  1754  Mr  Adam  travelled  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  im¬ 
prove  his  tafte  in  architecture,  and  refided  in  Italy  for 
three  years.  Here  he  furveyed  and  ftudied  thofe  noble 
fpecimens  of  ancient  grandeur  which  the  magnificent 
public  edifices  of  the  Romans,  even  in  ruins,  ftill  ex¬ 
hibit.  But  he  faw  with  regret,  that  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  conftru&ed  with  more  durable  materials  and 
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oreater  ftrength  and  folidity,  bad  alone  been  able  to 
refill,  during  the  lapfe  of  ages,  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  the  more  deftru&ive  hand  of  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians,  whole  progrefs  was  marked  with  ruin  and  def¬ 
lation.  Not  a  veftige  of  any  of  the  private  buildings 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  which  have  been  defcribed  and 
celebrated  by  their  writers  for  their  magnificence,  now 
remains  *,  and  even  the  fituation  of  fome  of  the  fplendid 
villas  of  the  luxurious  Homans  is  fcarcely  known.  In 
tracing  the  progrefs  of  archite&ure  and  the  other  fine 
arts  among  the  Romans,  Mr  Adam  obferved  that  they 
had  vifibly  declined  previous  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian  *, 
but  he  was  alfo  convinced  that  the  liberal  patronage 
and  magnificence  of  that  emperor  had  revived  during 
his  reign  a  better  tafte  for  architecture,  and  had  form¬ 
ed  artifts  who  were  capable  of  imitating  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  ftile  of  a  purer  age.  He  had  feen  this  remark¬ 
ably  exemplified  in  the  public  baths  at  Rome,  which 
were  ereaed  by  him,  the  molt  entire  and  the  nobleft 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Admiring  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  genius  of  the  artifts,  from  whofe  defigns 
fuch  magnificent  ftruaures  had  been  executed,  he  was 
anxious  to  fee  and  ftudy  any  remains  that  yet  exifted 
of  thofe  mafters  whofe  works  are  ftriking  monuments 
of  an  elegant  and  improved  tafte,  but  whofe  names, 
amid  the  wrecks  of  time,  have  funk  into  oblivion.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spa- 
latro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  vifit  and  examine  the  private  pa¬ 
lace  of  Dioclefian,  in  which  that  emperor  refided  for 
nine  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  to  which  lie  re¬ 
tired  in  the  year  305,  when  he  refignedthe  government 
of  the  empire.  Mr  Adam  failed  from  Venice  in  July 
3754,  accompanied  by  M.  Cleriffeau,  a  French  artift 
and  antiquarian,  and  two  experienced  draughtfmen.  On. 
their  arrival  at  Spalatro,  they  found  that  though  the  pa¬ 
lace  had  differed  much  from  the  injuries  of  time,  yet  it 
had  fuftained  no  lefs  from  the  dilapidations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  procure  materials  for  building,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  ftru&ure  were  covered  with 
modern  houfes.  With  high  expeaations  of  fuccefs, 
they  commenced  their  labours,  but  were  foon  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  government. 
Sufpe Cling  that  their  objeCb  was  to  view  and  make  plans 
of  the  fortifications,  an  immediate  and  peremptory  or¬ 
der  was  iffued  by  the  governor,  commanding  them  to 
defift.  This  order,  however,  was  foon-  countered 
through  the  mediation  of  General  Graeme,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Venetian  forces  \  and  they  were 
permitted  to  proceed  in  their  undertaking.  They  re¬ 
fumed  their  labours  with  double  ardour,  and  in  five 
weeks  finifhed  plans  and  views  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  execute  per- 
fea  defigns  of  the  entire  building. 

Mr  Adam  now  returned  to  England,  and  foon  rofe 
to  very  confiderable  profeflional  eminence.  In  1762 
he  was  appointed  architea  to  the  king,  and  the  year 
following  he  prefented  to  the  public  the  fruit  of  his 
voyage  to  Spalatro,  in  a  fplendid  work  dedicated  to  his 
majefty,  which  contains  engravings  and  defcriptions  of 
the  ruins  of  the  palace.  A  later  traveller,  the  AbbC 
Fortis,  fpeaking  of  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  fays,  “  I 
will  not  pretend  to  mention  the  great  Roman  remains, 
for  which  this  noble  city  is  chiefly  known  and  cele¬ 
brated.  The  lovers  of  architeaure  and  antiquity  are 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  them  by  the  work  of  Mr 
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Adam,  who  has  done  full  juftice  to  thefe  fuperb  vefti- 
ges  by  his  elegant  drawings  and  engravings.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  the  coarfenefs  of  the  work,  and  the  bad 
tafte  of  the  age  are  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings.  For  all  this,  I  do  nut  mean  to  detraa  from 
the  merit  of  the  auguft  remains  of  Dioclefian’s  palace. 

I  count  them  among  the  moft  refpeCtable  monuments 
of  antiquity  now  extant.”  And  the  hiftorian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  confluence 
of  this  obfervation,  after  having  expreffed  a  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  work,  has  thrown  out  a  fufpicion  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  reprefentations  and  defciiptions. 

“  For  the  account  of  Dioclefian’s  palace,  fays  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon,  we  are  indebted  to  an.  ingenious  artift  of  our  own 
time  and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  had  car¬ 
ried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia.  But  there  is  room  to 
fufpe£l  that  the  elegance  of  his  defigns  and  engravings 
has  fomewhat  flattered  the  obje£ls  which  it  was  their 
purpofe  to  reprefent.  We  are  informed  by  a  more  re¬ 
cent  and  very  judieious  traveller,  that  the  awful  ruins 
of  Spalatro  are  not  lefs  expreffive  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  than  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
time  of  Dioclefian.”  Mr  Gibbon’s  criticifm  is  fcarcely 
fupported  by  the  obfervation  of  the  Abbe  Fortis  \  and 
what  the  latter  has  advanced  on  this  fubje£l  is  not  per- 
feftly  confident  with  itfelf:  for  while  he  cenfures  the 
coarfenefs  of  the  work  and  the  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  he 
beftows  fomething  like  indirect  praife,  when  he  ndd> 
that,  he  means  not  to  detraft  from  the  merit  of  the 
auguft  remains  of  this  edifice,  and  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  refpeclable  monuments  of  antiquity  now  ex¬ 
tant.  The  apparent  coarfenefs  of  the  work  is  probably 
owing  to  the  effe£ls  of  the  weather,  which  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  fmooth  polifh  of  the  chifiel  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  received  ;  and  Mr  Adam  allows,  that,  previous 
to  this  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts  had  vifi¬ 
bly  declined,  but  at  the  fame  time  contends,  that  the 
buildings  ere£led  in  the^  reign  of  Dioclefian,  exhibit 
convincing  proofs  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  a  purer 
a oe.  But  of  this,  the  admirer  of  this  elegant  art  may 
jud-e  for  himfclf,  by  confulting  the  engravings  and 
defcriptions,.  the  accuracy  and  faithfulnefs  of  which 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt. 

tfig,  year  1^68  IVIr  A.dam  obtained  a  feat  m  par*' 
liament.  He  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of. 
Kinrofs $  and  about  the  fame  time  he  refigned  his  of¬ 
fice  of  architea  to  the  king,  But  he  continued  his 
profeflional  career  with  increafing  reputation  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  year  1773,  in  conjunaion  with  his  brother 
Janies,  who  alfo  rofe  to  confiderable  eminence  as  an  ar¬ 
chitea,  he  publiftied  another  fplendid  work,  confifting 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  public  and  private  buildings 
which  were  ereaed  from  their  defigns.  Among  thefe 
are  Lord  Mansfield’s  houfe  at  Caenwood,  Luton  houfe 
in  Bedfordfiiire  belonging  to  Lord  Bute,  the  new  Gate¬ 
way  of  the  Admiralty  Office,  the  Regifter  Office  at 
Edinburgh,  &c.  which  are  univerfally  admired  as  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  elegant  defign  and  correa  tafte. 
The  Adelphi  buildings  at  London,  which  are  alfo  ftrik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Meffrs  A- 
dam,  proved  an  unfuccefsful  fpeculation.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  a  nation  were  perhaps  only  equal  to  fo 
extenfive  an  undertaking  :  it  was  too  great  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  private  citizens. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  more  lately  ereaed 
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from  the  defigns  of  Mr  Adam,  afFord  additional  proofs 
of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  invention,  and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  fertility  of  his  genius.  Thofe  parts  of  the  new 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  which  have  been  completed, 
and  the  Infirmary  at  Glafgow,  need  only  be  mentioned 
in  proof  of  our  remark.  The  latter  edifice  we  have 
often  beheld  and  contemplated  with  thofe  feelings  of 
admiration,  elevated  to  a  kind  of  rapturous  enthufiafm, 
Which  the  rare  union  of  perfect  fymmetry  and  elegant 
difpofition  of  parts  combined  with  inexprefiible  beauty 
and  lightnefs  into  one  whole  feldom  fails  to  infpire. 
We  have  alfo  feen  and  admired  elegant  defigns  execu¬ 
ted  by  Mr  Adam,  which  were  intended  for  the  South 
Bridge  and  South  Bridge  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  if 
they  had  been  adopted,  would  have  added  much  to  the 
decoration  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  j  but  being  con¬ 
sidered  unfuitable  to  the  tafte  or  economy  of  the  times, 
they  were  rejected.  .  # 

Strange  incongruities  appear  in  buildings  which  have 
been  ere£led  from  defigns  by  Mr  Adam.  But  of  thefe 
it  mult  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
mutilated  in  the  execution,  according  to  the  capricious 
fancy  and  vulgar  tafte  of  the  owners  j  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  flight  deviation  changes  the  chara&er 
and  mars  the  effect  of  the  general  defign.  A  lady  of 
rank  was  furnifhed  by  Mr  Adam  with  a  defign  of  a 
houfe,  which,  after  being  executed,  he  was  aftomflied 
to  find  out  of  all  proportion.  On  inquiring  the  caufe, 
he  was  informed  that  the  pediment  which  he  had  de- 
figned  would  not  admit  a  piece  of  rude  Sculpture  which 
reprefented  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  by  the  date 
which  it  bore  iwconteftably  proved  its  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  pediment,  to  receive  this  ancient  badge 
of  family  honour,  and  Sacrifice  the  beauty  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  building.  We  have  Seen  a  large 
public  edifice  which  was  alSo  defign ed  by  Mr  Adam  $ 
but  when  it  was  erected,  the  length  was  curtailed  of 
the  Space  of  two  windows,  while  the  other  parts  re¬ 
mained  according  to  the  original  plan.  It  now  pre¬ 
sents  a  heavy  unfightly  pile,  inftead  of  that  elegance 
of  proportion  and  corre&nefs  of  ftyle  which  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  Mr  Adam’s  defign  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  exhibited. 

To  the  laft  period  of  his  life,  Mr  Adam  diSplayed 
an  increafing  vigour  of  genius  and  refinement  of  tafte  5 
for,  in  the  Space  of  one  year  preceding  his  death,  he 
defigned  eight  great  public  works,  befides  twenty-five 
private  buildings,  So  various  in  their  ftyle,  and  beautiful 
in  their  compofition,  that  they  have  been  allowed  by  the 
beft  judges,  Sufficient  of  themfelves  to  eftablifh  his 
fame  unrivalled  as  an  artift.  The  prefent  improved 
tafte,  which  now  pretty  generally  prevails  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  edifices,  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  the 
elegant  and  correct  ftyle  introduced  by  Mr  Adam. 
His  fertile  genius  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  decoration  of  buildings  $  it  diSplayed  itfelf  with 
equal  effeft  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  diSpofition 
of  the  apartments,  and  in  the  varied,  elegant,  and 
beautiful  ornaments  of  chimney  pieces  and  ceilings. 
But  not  only  did  he  introduce  a  total  change  in  the 
architeflure  of  the  country,  the  manufactures  alfo 
which  are  in  any  way  conneCled  with  decoration,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  considerable  degree  of  improvement  by  the 
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exercife  of  his  inventive  powers.  His  talents  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  profeflion  *,  he  diSplayed 
in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landScape,  a  luxuriance  of 
composition,  and  an  effea  of  light  and  ftiadow  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled. 

He  died  on  the  3d  of  March  1792,  by  the  burfting 
of  a  blood-veffel,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  His  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  feleCl  number  of  friends, .  Some  of  them  of 
diftinguiflied  rank,  who  efteemed  him  while  living, 
and  who  wifhed  to  exprefs  this  laft  mark  of  regard. 
The  many  elegant  buildings,  public  and  private,  ered- 
ed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  defigns 
of  Mr  Adam,  will  remain  lafting  monuments  of  his 
tafte  and  genius  j  and  the  natural  Suavity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  joined  to  the  excellence  of  his  moral  character, 
Secured  to  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  friends, 
and  the  efteem  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 

James  Adam,  whom  wre  have  already  mentioned  as 
affociated  with  his  brother  in  many  of  his  labours,  died 
on  the  20th  OCtober  1794* .  . 

Adam’s  Apple,  a  name  given  to  a  Species  of  CiTRUS. 
See  Botany  Index, 

ADAM’S  Bridge ,  or  Rama’s  Bridge,  in  Geography,  a 
ridge  of  Sands  and  rocks,  extending  acroSs  the  north 
end  of  Manara  gulf,  from  the  ifland  of  that  name,  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ceylon,  to  Ramencote  or  Ra- 
mankoil  ifland,  off  Raman  point. 

Adam’S  Needle,  See  Yucca,  Botany  Index, 
Adam’s  Peak,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  top  of  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  firft  man  was  created.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Sugar  loaf,  and  terminates  in  a  circular  plain  about 
200  paces  in  diameter.  The  Summit  is  covered  with 
trees,  and  has  a  deep  lake  which  Supplies  the  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  of  the  ifland.  The  mountain  is  feen  at  the- 
diftance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Sea.  It  is  Situated  in 
N.  Lat.  5.  55.  E.  Long.  80.  39.  See  Adam. 

Adam  or  Adom,  a  town  in  the  Persea,  or  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Jordan,  over  againft  Jericho,  where  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  dried  up  on  the  paffage  of  the  Israe¬ 
lites,  (Jofhua). 

ADAMA,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were 
involved  in  the  deftruCtion  of  Sodom  ;  (Mofes). 

ADAMANT,  a  name  Sometimes  given  to  the  dia¬ 
mond.  (See  Diamond).  It  is  likewife  applied  to  the 
Scoriae  of  gold,  the  magnet,  &c. 

ADAMARA,  in  Geography,  a  diftrift  of  AbyS- 
finia,  near  the  province  of  Waldubba,  containing  Se¬ 
veral  considerable  villages,  that  are  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hometans  ;  who  by  their  number  and  ftrength  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Safety  of  the  monks  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  So  called  from  Adama,  which  in  the 
Amharic  dialea  Signifies  plea/ant,  the  name  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  mountain.  The  river  Anzo  runs  in  a  contigu¬ 
ous  valley.  ( Bruce’s  Travels,  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  179)* 
ADAMIC  EARTH,  a  name  given  to  common  red 
clay,  alluding  to  that  Species  of  earth  of  which  the  firft 
man  is  SuppoSed  to  have  been  made. 

AD  AMI  POMUM,  in  Anatomy,  a  protuberance  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides. 
It  is  thought  to  be  So  called  upon  a  ftrange  conceit, 
that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  ate, 
lluck  by  th.  my,  and  occ,t„»,d  ADAMITESi 
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Adamites  ADAMITES,  or  AdamiaNS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hi- 
ftory,  the  name  of  a  fe£l  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Bafilidians  and  Carpocra- 
tians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  (late 
of  innocence,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him 
in  his  nakednefs.  They  reje&ed  marriage  ;  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken 
place  upon  earth  had  fin  been  unknown. 

This  obfcure  and  ridiculous  fe£l  did  not  at  fir  ft  laft 
long ;  but  it  was  revived,  with  additional  abfurdities, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  Tandamus,  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  Tanckelin ,  who  propagated  his  errors 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
He  maintained,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  diftimflion 
between  priefts  and  laymen,  arid  that  fornication  and 
adultery  were  meritorious  a&ions.  Tanchelin  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  and  was  conftantly  attended 
by  3000  ofthefe  profligates  in  arms.  His  fettdid  not, 
however,  continue  long  after  his  death  ;  but  another 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Tur lupins,  in  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  where  they  committed  the  molt  brutal  ac¬ 
tions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  fpread  thefe  errors  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  particularly  in  the  army  of 
the  famous  Zifca,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  difcipline 
he  maintained.  Picard  pretended  that  he  was  fent  into 
the  world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confifted  in  ex- 
pofing  every  part  of  the  body,  and  having  all  the  wo¬ 
men  in  common.  This  fe&  found  alfo  fome  partizans 
in  Poland,  Holland,  and  England  :  they  affembled  in 
the  night ;  and  it  is  afferted,  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  their  fociety  was  contained  in  the 
following  verfe : 

Jura ,  perjura ,  fecretum  prodere  noli. 

ADAMS,  In  Geography ,  a  townftiip  of  Berkfhire 
county,  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets  in  North  America. 
It  is  140  miles  north-weft  of  Bofton,  and  contains  2040 
inhabitants.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  diftrift,  a 
ftream  called  Hudfon’s  brook,  has  worn  a  channel 
through  a  ftratum  of  white  marble,  and  over  the  chan¬ 
nel  the  rocks  form  a  fine  natural  bridge,  which  is  12  or 
15  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  more  than  60  feet 
above  the  water. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a  diftrift  of  the  circle  of  Raften- 
burg,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruftia,  which,  with 
Dombrofken,  was  bought,  in  1737,  for  42,000  dollars. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  Scottifh  prelate,  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  was  born  in  the  year  1 543  in 
the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied  philofophy,  and 
took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  at  the  univerfity -of 
St  Andrew’s.  In  the  year  1566,  he  fet  out  for  Paris, 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  In  the  month  of 
June  of  the  fame  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being  de¬ 
livered  of  a  fon,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and 
I.  of  England,  Mr  Adamfon  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  occafion.  In  this  poem  he  gave  the  prince  the 
title  of  king  of  France  and  England,  and  this  proof 
of  his  loyalty  involved  him  in  difficulties  ;  for  the 
Vol,  I.  Part  I. 


French  court  was  offended,  and  ordered  him  to  be  ar- 
refted  ;  and  he  was  confined  for  fix  months.  He  was 
releafed  only  through  the  interceffion  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  interefted  them- 
felves  in  his  behalf.  As  foon  as  he  recovered  his  li¬ 
berty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Bourges.  He  was 
in  this  city  during  the  maffacre  at  Paris;  and  the  fame 
perfecuting  fpirit  prevailing  among  the  Catholics  at 
Bourges  as  at  the  metropolis,  he  lived  concealed  for 
feven  months  in  a  public  houfe,  the  mafter  of  which, 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  was  thrown  from  the  top 
thereof,  and  had  his  brains  dafhed  out,  for  his  charity 
to  heretics.  Whilft  Mr  Adamfon  lay  thus  in  his  fe- 
pulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  his  Latin  poetical 
verfion  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  tragedy  of  Herod 
in  the  fame  language.  .  In  the  year  1 573,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  ;  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be¬ 
came  minifter  of  Paifley.  In  the  year  1 5 75»  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners,  by  the  general  af- 
fembly,  to  fettle  the  jurifdi&ion  and  policy  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  named,  with 
Mr  David  Lindfay,  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  then  regent.  About  this  time  the 
earl  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Bifhop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  dignity  which  brought 
upon  him  great  trouble  and  uneafinefs :  for  now  the 
clamour  of  the  Prefbyterian  party  rofe  very  high  againft 
him,  and  many  inconfiftent  abfurd  flories  were  propa¬ 
gated  concerning  him.  Soon  after  his  promotion,  he 
publifhed  his  catechifm  in  Latin  verfe,  a  work  highly 
approved  even  by  his  enemies ;  but,  neverthelefs,  they 
(till  continued  to  perfecute  him  with  great  violence. 
In  1578,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  general  affembly, 
which  procured  him  peace  but  for  a  very  little  time  ; 
for  the  year  following,  frefh  accufations  were  brought 
againft  him.  In  the  year  1582,  being  attacked  with 
a  grievous  difeafe,  in  which  the  phyficians  could  give 
him  no  relief,  he  happened  to  take  a  fimple  medicine 
from  an  old  Women,  which  did  him  fervice.  The  wo¬ 
man,  whofe  name  was  Alifon  Pearfon,  was  thereupon 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  committed  to  prifon,  but 
efcaped  out  of  her  confinement ;  however,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  (he  was  again  found  and  burnt  for  a 
witch.  In  1583,  King  James  came  to  St  Andrews; 
and  the  archbifhop,  being  much  recovered,  preached 
before  him,  and  difputed  with  Mr  Andrew  Melvil,  in 
prefence  of  his  majefty,  with  great  reputation  ;  which 
drew  upon  him  frefh  calumny  and  perfecution.  The 
king,  however,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he 
fent  him  ambaffador  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  whofe 
court  he  refided  for  fome  years.  His  conduft,  during 
his  embaffy,  has  been  varioufly  reported  by  different 
authors.  Two  things  he  principally  laboured,  viz.  the 
recommending  the  king  his  mafter  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  and  the  procuring  fome  fupport  for 
the  epifcopal  party  in  Scotland.  His  eloquent  preach^ 
ihg  drew  after  him  fuch  crowds  of  people,  and  raifed 
in  their  minds  fuch  a  high  idea  of  the  young  king  his 
mafter,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
pulpit  during  his  ftay  in  her  dominions.  In  1584,  he 
was  recalled,  and  fat  in  the  parliament  held  in  Auguft 
at  Edinburgh.  The  Prefbyterian  party  was  ftill  very- 
violent  againft  the  archbifhop.  A  provincial  fynod 
was  held  at  St  Andrew’s  in  April  1586:  the  arch* 
Z  bifhop 
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Adamfon  biftiop  was  here  accufed  and  excommunicated  :  he  ap- 

A  II  pealed  to  the  king  and  the  Rates,  but  this  availed  him 

Adanfon  f.  „  ^  •  •.  1  -  n 


little  ;  for  the  mob  being  excited  againft  him,  he  durft 
fcarcely  appear  in  public.  At  the  next  general  aflembly, 
a  paper  being  produced,  containing  the  archbiftiop’s 
fubmiflion,  he  was  abfolved  from  the  excommunication. 
In  1588,  frefh  accufations  were  brought  againft  him 


Adder. 


ries  in  geography  and  natural  hiftory  to  the  Royal  Adanfon 
Academy  *,  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  communica¬ 
tions  he  was  appointed  one  of  their  correfponding  , 
members.  In  the  year  1759,  on  the  death  of  Reau¬ 
mur  he  was  eledted  a  member  in  his  place  *,  and  about 
the  fame  time  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Having  fpent  fix  years 


The  year  following  he  publiftied  the  Lamentations  of  in  Senegal,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  publiftied  a 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verfe  ;  which  he  dedi-  work  entitled  Hiftoire  Naturelle  du  Senegal,  m  4to  5 


cated  to  the  king,  complaining  of  his  hard  ufage.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  he  publiftied  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypfe  in  Latin  verfe }  and  a  copy 
of  Latin  verfes,  addrefted  alfo  to  his  majefty,  de¬ 
ploring  his  diftrefs.  The  king,  however,  was  not 
moved  by  his  application  ;  for  the  revenue  of  his  fee 
■was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Lennox  ;  fo  that  the  pre¬ 
late  and  his  family  were  literally  reduced  to  the  want 
of  bread.  During  the  remaining  part  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  life  he  was  fupported  by  charitable  contribution, 
and  he  died  in  1591.  The  charafler  of  this  prelate 
has  been  varioufty  reprefen  ted,  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  religion  and  politics  which  prevailed.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  encouraged  and  fupported, 
under  the  authority  of  the  king,  oppreftive  and  injuri¬ 
ous  meafures.  Bigotted  and  timid,  he  wanted  that 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  which  promife  fteadinefs  and 
uniformity  of  conduct  in  the  confpicuous  chara£lers  of 


turbulent  times.  His  learning  was  unqueftioned  5  and 


he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher.  In 
his  adverfity  he  fubmitted  with  pious  refignation  to  his 
hard  fate.  The  panegyric  of  the  editor  of  his  works, 
Mr  Wilfon,  is  extravagant  and  abfurd.  He  fays,  that 
44  he  was  a  miracle  of  nature,  and  rather  feemed  to  be 
the  immediate  production  of  God  Almighty,  than  born 
of  a  woman.” 

ADAMUS.  The  philofopher’s  ftone  is  fo  called  by 
alchemifts  j  they  fay  it  is  an  animal,  and  that  it  has 
carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  body,  fince  the  moment 
they  were  united  by  the  Creator. 

ADANA,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Natolia,  and  in  the  province  of  Caramania.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Choquen  ;  on  the  banks  of  which 
Bands  a  fmall  but  ltrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  has 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  fountains  brought  from  the 
river  by  means  of  water-works.  Over  the  river  there 
is  a  (lately  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  which  leads  to  the 
water-works.  The  climate  is  pleafant  and  healthy, 
and  the  winter  mild  and  ferene  :  but  the  fummer  is  fo 
hot  as  to  oblige  the  principal  inhabitants  to  retire  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  they  fpend  fix 
months  among  fhady  trees  and  grottos,  in  a  moft  deli¬ 
cious  manner.  The  adjacent  country  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  produces  melons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates, 
pulfe,  and  herbs  of  all  forts,  all  the  year  round  \  be- 
fides  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in  their  proper  feafon.  It 
is  30  miles  north-eaft  of  Tarfus,  on  the  road  to  Alep¬ 
po.  E.  Long.  36.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  10. 

ADANSDN,  Michael,  a  celebrated  naturalift, 
was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  the  year  1717.  He 
was  fent  to  Paris  in  early  life,  and  devoted  his  ftudies 
with  great  afiiduity  to '  medicine,  botany,  and  aftro- 
noray,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Reaumur. 
He  went  to  Senegal  in  the  year  1738,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  fix  years  examining  the  natural  produ£lions  of 
that  country.  He  prefented  the  fruits  of  his.  difeove- 


and  in  1763  his  Families  des  Plantes ,  2  vols  8vo.  In 
the  year  1775  he  prefented  to  the  academy  the  plan  of 
a  natural  hiftory,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute. 
He  died  foon  after  ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
exadlly  known. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  Sour-gourd,  Mon- 
KEYS-BREAD,  or  AFRICAN  CALABASH  TREE.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  month,  anfwering 
to  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  the 
1 2th  of  their  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civil  year.  On 
the  7th  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a  faft  for  the  death  of 
Mofes  5  on  the  13th,  they  have  the  feaft  of  Efther  : 
and  on  the  14th,  they  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Purim,  for 
their  deliverance  from  Hainan’s  confpiracy.  As  the 
lunar  year  which  the  Jews  followed  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  "is  fhorter  than  the  folar  by  about  1 1  days,  which 
at  the  end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  then  in¬ 
tercalate  a  13th  month,  which  they  call  Veadar ,  or  the 
fecond  Adar. 

ADARCE,  a  kind  of  concreted  falts  found  on  reeds 
and  other  vegetables,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  as  a 
remedy  in  feveral  cutaneous  difeafes. 

ADARCON,  in  Jewifti  antiquity,  a  gold  coin  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  worth  about  15s.  fterling.^ 

ADARME,  in  Commerce ,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  all  Spanifti 
America.  It  is  the  1 6th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  called  the  demi-gros.  But  the  Spanifti  ounce 
is  feven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris.  Stephens 
renders  it  in  Englifti  by  a  drachm . 

ADATAIS,  Adatsi,  or  Adatys,  in  Commerce , 
a  mufiin  or  cotton  cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies  \  and  the  fined 
is  made  in  Bengal. 

ADCORDABILIS  denarii,  in  old  law  books, 
fignify  money  paid  by  the  vaflal  to  his  lord,  upon  the 
felling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 

ADCRESCENTES,  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a  kind  of  foldiery,  entered  in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put 
on  duty  \  from  thefe  the  (landing  forces  were  recruited. 
See  Accensi. 

ADDA,  in  Geography ,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Branlio,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and,  pafting  through  the  Valteline,  Ua- 
verfes  the  lake  Como  and  the  Milanefe,  and  fails  into 
the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

ADDEPH  AGI  A,  in  Medicine ,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
phyficians,  for  gluttony,  or  a  voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  for  the  Viper.  See 
Coluber. 

ADDER  Bolts ,  or  Adder-jlies.  See  LiBELLULA. 
Sea  ADDER ,  the  Englifli  name  for  a  fpecies  of  SYN- 
gnathus. 

Water  ADDER ,  a  name  given  to  the  Coluber  Natrix. 

Adder - 
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ADDER-Jlung,  is  ufed  in  refpefl  of  cattle,  when 
lluno'  by  any  kind  of  poifonous  reptiles,  as  adders, 
fcorpions,  &c.  or  bit  by  a  hedgehog  or  (hrew.— For 
the  cure  of  fucli  bites,  fome  ufe  an  ointment  made  ot 
dragon’s  blood,  with  a  little  barley  meal,  and  the  whites 
of  eggs. 

sdDDER-wort,  or  Snakeweed.  See  POLYGONUM. 
ADDEXTRATORES,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
pope’s  mitre-bearers,  fo  called  according  to  Ducange, 
becaufe  they  walk  at  the  pope’s  right  hand  when  he 
rides  to  vifit  the  churches. 

ADD1CE,  or  Adze,  a  kind  of  crooked  axe  uied 
by  fhipwrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  Stc. 

ADDICTI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  flaves,  among 
the  Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  fome  creditor  whom 
they  could  not  otherwife  fatisfy,  and  whofe  Haves  they 
became  till  they  could  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

ADDICTION,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ma¬ 
king  over  goods  to  another,  either  by  fale  or  by  legal 
fentence  ;  the  goods  fo  delivered  were  called  bona  ad - 
difia.  Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  over  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  thence  called  fervi  addiBi. 

ADDICTIO  IN’  DIEM,  among  the  Romans,  the  ad¬ 
judging  a  thing  to  a  perfon  for  a  certain  price,  unlefs 
by  fuch  a  day  the  owner,  or  fome  other,  give  more 

ADDISON,  Lancelot,  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon 
a  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Crofby-Ravenf- 
worth  in  Weftmorland,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was 
educated  at  Oueen’s  College,  Oxford  ;  and  at  the  re¬ 
flation  of  King  Charles  II.  accepted  of  the  chaplain- 
fhip  of  the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  :  but  that  fortrefs 
being  delivered  up  to  the  French  in  1662,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  England,  and  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  to 
the  garrifon  of  Tangier  3  where  he  continued  feven 
years,  and  was  greatly  efteemed.  In  1670,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king;  but  his  chaplainfhip  of  Tangier  being 
taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he  found 
himfelf  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances,  when  lie  fea- 
fonably  obtained  the  re&ory  of  Million  in  Wiltfhire, 
worth  about  l2ol*  per  annum.  He  afterwards  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum ;  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  1683  was  made  dean  of 
Litchfield,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry. 
His  life  was  exemplary  ;  his  convention  pleating,  and 
greatly  inftru£live  ;  and  his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  He  wrote,  I.  A  Short  Narrative  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  : 
2.  The  prefent  hiflory  of  the  Jews :  3.  A  Difcourfe 
on  Catechifing  :  4.  A  Model!  Plea  for  the  Clergy: 
5.  An  Introdu£lion  to  the  Sacrament  :  6.  The  firft 
State  of  Mahometifm  :  and  feveral  other  pieces.  This 
worthy  divine  died  on  the  2oth  of  April  I7°3»  an^ 
left  three  fons :  Jofeph,  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  article  ; 
Gulllon,  who  died  while  governor  of  Fort  St  George  ; 
Lancelot,  mailer  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford  :  and  one  daughter,  firll  married  to  Dr 
Sarte,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  to 
Daniel  Combes,  Efq. 

Addison,  Jofep/i,  the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dean 
Addifon,  was  born  at  Million,  near  Ambrefbury,.  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  Iith  of  May  1672;  and  not  being 
thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the  fame  day.  He 
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received  the  firll  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity  under  the  reverend  Mr  Naifh  3 
but  was  foon  removed  to  Salilbury  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Taylor;  and  from  thence  to  the  Charter  houfe, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  com¬ 
menced.  About  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  very  clofely 
to  the  lludy  of  claflical  learning,  in  which  he  made  a 
furpriling  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687,  Dr  Lancaller,  dean  of  Magda¬ 
len  college,  having  by  chance  feen  a  Latin  poem  of 
Mr  Addifon’s,  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  got  him  eleaed  into  that  houfe,  where  he  took 
up  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts.  His  La¬ 
tin  pieces  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceedingly 
admired  in  both  univerlities;  nor  were  they  lefs  efteem- 
ed  abroad,  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Boileau,  who 
is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  he  would  not  have  written 
againlt  Perrault,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excellent  pieces 
by  a  modern  hand.  He  publilhed  nothing  in  Englilh 
before  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ;  when  there 
appeared  a  Ihort  copy  of  verfes  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Dryden,  which  procured  him  great  re¬ 
putation  from  the  bell  judges.  This  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  tranflation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil, 
(omitting  the  llory  of  Ariftaeus),  much  commended  by 
Mr  Dryden.  He  wrote  alfo  the  Effay  on  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  prefixed  to  Mr  Dryden’s  tranflation.  1  here  are 
feveral  other  pieces  written  by  him  about  this  time  ; 
amongll  the  reft,  one  dated  the  third  of  April  1694, 
addrelfed  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr  Sacheverel,  who  be¬ 
came  afterwards  fo  famous,  and  with  whom  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lived  once  in  the  greateft  friendfhip ;  but  their  in¬ 
timacy  was  fome  time  after  broken  off  by  their  difagree- 
ment  in  political  principles.  In  the  year  1695  he  wrote 
a  poem  to  King  William  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Sir  John  Somers,  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
feal.  This  gentleman  received  it  with  great  pleafure, 
took  the  author  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Mr  Addifon  had  been  clofely  prefled,  while  at  the 
univerfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and.  had  once  re¬ 
vived  upon  it :  but  his  great  modefty,  his  natural  dif¬ 
fidence,  and  an  uncommonly  delicate  fenfe  of  the  im 
portance  of  the  facred  fundlion,  made  him  afterwards 
alter  his  refolution  ;  and  having  expreffed  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  travel,  he  was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron 
above-mentioned,  who  by  his  intereft  procured  him 
from  the  crown  a  penflon  of  300^  Per  annum  to  fup- 
port  him  in  his  travels.  He  accordingly  made  a  tour 
to  Italy  in  the  dear  1699;  and  in  1701,  he  wrote  a 
poetical  epiftle  from  Italy  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  which 
has  been  univerfally  efteemed  as  a  moll  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian  verfe  by  the 
abbot  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profeflor  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  In  the  year  1705,  be  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  travels,  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers  ;  which,  though 
at  firft  but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a  little  time 
met  with  its  deferved  applaufe. 

In  the  year  1702,  ho  was  about  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  received  advice  of  his  feeing  appointed 
to  attend  Prince  Eugene,  who  then  commanded  for  the 
emperor  in  Italy;  but  the  death  of  King  William  hap¬ 
pening  foon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  as  his 
penfion;  and  he  remained  for  a  confiderable  time  un- 
Z  2  employed, 
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employed.  But  an  unexpected  incident  at  once  raifed 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  fine 
talents  to  advantage  :  for  in  the  year  1704,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Ha¬ 
lifax,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blen¬ 
heim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the  manner  it 
deferved  \  and  intimated,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly 
if  his  lordfhip,  who  was  the  known  patron  of  the  poets, 
would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  fo 
elevated  a  fubjeCt.  Lord  Halifax  replied,  fomewhat 
haftily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon,  but  would 
not  mention  him  }  adding,  that  long  had  he  fee n  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  expence,  whilft  thofe  of  real  worth  and  mo- 
deity  were  fuffered  to  languiih  in  obfcurity.  The 
treafurer  anfwered  very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there 
fhould  be  oceafion  for  fuch  an  obfervation,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  to  wipe  off  fuch  reproaches  for 
the  future*,  and  he  engaged  his  honour,  that  whoever 
his  lordfhip  named,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  celebrating 
this  victory,  fhould  meet  with  a  fuitable  recompenfe. 
Lord  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr  Addifon  j  infiiting, 
however,  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  him  \ 
which  he  promifed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr 
Boyle  (afterwards  Lord  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  make  the  propofal  to  Mr  Addifon  $ 
which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a  manner,  that  our  author 
readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord-treafurer  had  a 
fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  was  carried  no  farther  than 
the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  angel  5  and  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed  Mr  Addifon  a 
commiflioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr  Locke,  chofen  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  for 
trade.  The  Campaign  is  addrefled  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  j  it  gives  a  ffiort  view  of  the  military 
tranfaClions  in  1704,  and  contains  a  noble  defcription 
of  the  two  great  aCtions  at  Schellemberg  and  Blenheim. 
In  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover  ;  and 
the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  under  fecretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  flate  *,  in  which  office  he 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,,  continued* 
Mr  Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A  tafte  for  operas  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail- 
in  England,  and  many  perfons  having  folicited  Mr  Ad¬ 
difon  to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  requeft,  and 
compofed  his  Rofamond.  This,  however,  whether 
from  the  defeCt  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  tafte,  did  not  fucceed  upon  the 
ftage  ;  but  the  poetry  of  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
juftly  admired.  About  this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele 
compofed  his  comedy  of  the  Tender  Hufband,  to  which 
Mr  Addifon  wrote  a  prologue.  Sir  Richard  furprifed 
him  with  a  dedication  of  this  play,  and  acquainted  the 
public,  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fome  of  the 
moft  excellent  ftrokes  in  the  performance.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr  Addifon  with  him  as  his 
fecretary.  Her  majefty  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  her  fa¬ 
vour,  confiderably  augmented  the  falary  annexed  to 
that  place.  Whilft  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  Tat- 
ler  was  firft  publiihed  \  and  he  difcovered  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation 
on,  Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He 


afterwards  affifted  confiderably  in  carrying  on  this  pa-  Additoiv. 
per,  which  the  author  acknowledges.  The  Tatler  be- 
ing  laid  down,  the  Spectator  was  fet  on  foot,  and  Mr 
Addifon  furniffied  great  part  of  the  moft  admired  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Spectator  made  its  firft  appearance  in  March 

1 71 1,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  in  September 

1712. 

His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713.  He  formed 
the  defign  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  fubjeCt  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels*,  he  re¬ 
touched  it  in  England,  without  any  intention  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ftage  ;  but  his  friends  being  perfuaded  it 
would  ferve  the  caufe  of  liberty,  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  their  folicitations,  and  it  was  accordingly  exhibited 
on  the  theatre,  with  a  prologue  by  Mr  Pope,  and  an 
epilogue  by  Dr  Garth.  It  was  received  with  the  moft 
uncommon  applaufe,  having  run  thirty-five  nights  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line 
in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  on  the  To¬ 
ries  \  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  (how  that 
the  fatire  was  unfelt.  When  it  was  printed,  notice 
was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleafed  if  it  was 
dedicated  to  her  j”'  but  as  he  had  defigned  that  com¬ 
pliment  elfewhere,  he  found  himfelf  obliged,”  fays 
Tickell,”  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication.”  It  was  no  lefs  efteemed  abroad,  hav¬ 
ing  been  tranfiated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Germany 
and  it  was  aCted  at  Leghorn,  and  feveral  other  places, 
with  vaft  applaufe.  The  Jefuits  of  St  Omers  made  a, 

Latin  verfion  of  it,  and  the  ftudents  aCted  it  with  great 
magnificence. 

About  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Guardian 
was  publiihed  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  contributor.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  elegance  and 
the  fame  variety  y  but,  in  confequence  of  Steele’s  pro- 
penfity  to  politics,  was  abruptly  difeontinued  in  order 
to  write  the  Englilhman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  Spectator 
by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the 
Guardian  by  a  Hand.  Many  of  thefe  papers  were 
written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  diferimi- 
nation  of  characters,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental  deviations  from  propriety  :  but  it 
was  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on  the 
ftage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death,  declared  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Drummer.”  This,  however,  he  did 
not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  teftimony  :  for 
when  Addifon  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only 
told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confefied,  with 
cold  difapprobation,  he  was  probably  lefs  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  •,  but  the 
teftimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  filence  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  affign  it  to  Ad¬ 
difon,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry.. 

Steele  carried  “  The  Drummer”  to  the  playhoufe,  and 
afterwards  to  the  prefs,  and  fold  the  copy  for  50  gui¬ 
neas.  To  Steele’s  opinion  may  be  added  the  proof 
fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  characters  are 
fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  delineated,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  promoted. 

It  is  faid  that  Mr  Addifon  intended  to  have  com- 
pofed  an  Englilh  dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian. 
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(Della  Crufca)  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 
being  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices,  he  had 
not  leifure  to  carry  on  fuch  a  work.  When  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Mr  Addifon  was  again  made  fecretary  for  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  :  and,  upon  the  earl’s  being  removed 
from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade. 

Not  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  literature,  when  the  acceffion  of  a  new  family 
to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difcord, 
and  confufion  j  and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers  put  a  ftop  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  after  an  experiment  of  80  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  colle&ed  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe  that  went  before  it  : 
Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part, 

In  1715,  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a  political  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great 
ufe  at  that  juncture.  He  publifhed  alfo,  about  this 
time,  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  upon  the  king’s 
picture,  and  fome  to  the  princefs  of  Wales  with  the 
tragedy  of  Cato. 

Before  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  was  made  fe¬ 
cretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office 
to  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who 
was  fo  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event, 
and  fo  diftraCted  by  choice  of  expreffion,  that  the  lords, 
who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticifm,  called 
Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  houfe,  and  ordered  him 
to  defpatch  the  meffage.  Southwell  readily  told  what 
was  necefiary,  in  the  common  ftyle  of  bufinefs,  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for 
Addifon. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  War¬ 
wick,  whom  he  had  folicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxi¬ 
ous  courtfliip.  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  fon.  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradiCted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to 
his  happinefs  5  it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them 
equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herfelf  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  cere¬ 
mony  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  It  is  certain  that  Addifon 
has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love.  The  year  after,  1717,  he  rofe  to  his  higbeft 
elevation,  being  made  fecretary  of  flate  5  but  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpeak, 
and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  office  he  could  not  iflue  an  order  with¬ 
out  lofing  his  time  in  queft  of  fine  expreffions.  At 
laft,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability  for  public 
bufinefs,  he  was  forced  to  folicit  his  difmiffion,  with  a 
penfion  of  1500I.  a  year.  Such  was  the  account  of 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  detraCt  from  his  abilities  j 
but  by  others  his  relinquiffiment  was  attributed  to  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  the  neceffity  of  recefs  and  quiet. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  religious 
^  work  *,  which  he  had  begun  long  before ;  part  of 
cnces  which,  fcarce  finiffied,  has  been  printed  in  his  works. 
Mian  intended  alfo  to  have  given  an  Fnglifh  paraph rafe 
of  fome  of  David’s  pfalms.  But  his  ailments  increafed, 
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and  cut  fiiort  his  defigns.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  Addifon. 
opprefied  by  an  afthmatic  diforder,  which  was  now  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  dropfy,  and  he  prepared  to  die  conform¬ 
ably  to  his  precepts  and  profeffions.  He  fent,  as  Pope 
relates,  a  melfage  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr  Gay, 
defiring  to  fee  him  :  Gay,  who  had  not  vifited  him  for 
fome  time  before,  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  found 
himfelf  received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  purpofe  for 
which  the  interview  had  been  folicited  was  then  difco- 
vered  :  Addifon  told  him,  that  he  had  injured  him ; 
but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompenfe  him. 

What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did  Gay 
ever  know  :  but  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  defign- 
ed  for  him  had  by  Addifon’s  intervention  been  with¬ 
held. — Another  deathbed  interview,  of  a  more  folemn 
nature,  is  recorded  :  Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man 
of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions. 

Addifon,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeCt,  had  very 
diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  *,  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  expoftulations  had  no  effeCt  :  One  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found 
his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be 
called :  and  when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to 
hear  his  laft  injunctions,  told  him,  “  I  have  fent  for 
you  that  you  may  fee  how  a  Chriftian  can  die.”  What 
effeCt  this  awful  feene  had  on  the  earl’s  behaviour  is 
not  known  :  he  died  himfelf  in  a  ffiort  time.  Having 
given  directions  to  Mr  Tickell  for  the  publication  of 
his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  deathbed  to  his 
friend  Mr  Craggs,  he  died  June  17.  1719,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  by  his  mar¬ 
riage. 

Addifon’s  courfe  of  life  before  his  marriage  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions 
were  Steele,  Bugdell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
Colonel  Brett*  With  one  or  other  of  thefe  he  always 
breakfafted.  He  ftudied  all  morning  \  then  dined  at 
a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s.  From  the 
coffeehoufe  he  went  again  to  the  tavern,  where  he  often 
fat  late  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  delineating  the  character  of  Addi¬ 
fon,  obferves  with  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on 
the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others  \ 
and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  fubfervient  to 
the  caufe  of  reafon  and  truth.  He  has  diifipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  eafinefs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He 
has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  to  be  alhamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary 
character,  “  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.” 

No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  purified  intellectual  pleafure,  feparated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs ;  of  having 
taught  a  fucceffion  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodnefs  ;  and,  to  ufe  expreffions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  righte- 
oufnefs.”  As  a  deferiber  of  life  and  manners,  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  (land  perhaps  the  firft  of  the  firft 
rank.  His  humour,  which  as  Steele  obferves,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffufed  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domeftic  feenes  and  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  He  never  "  outfteps  the  modefty  of  nature,” 
nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of 

truth* 
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truth.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  diftortion,  nor 
amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo  much 
fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  invent  ?  yet  his 
exhibitions  have  an  air  fo  much  original,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fuppofe  them  not  merely  the  produtt  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  As  a  teacher  of  wifdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthufiaftic  or 
fuperflitious  ;  he  appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor 
wantonly  fceptical  ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangeroufty 
lax  nor  impra&icably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of 
fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument  arc  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  intereft,  the  care  of 
pleafing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  fhown 
fometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vifion,  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory  *,  fometimes  attradls  re¬ 
gard  in  the  robes  of  fancy,  and  fometimes  fteps  forth  in 
the  confidence  of  reafon.  She  wears  a  thoufand  dreffes, 
and  in  all  is  pleafing. 

The  doctor,  however,  has  related  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  which  every  admirer  of  Addifon,  every  man  of 
feeling,  muft  be  relu&ant  to  believe.  “  Steele  (fays 
the  do&or),  whofe  imprudence  of  generofity,  or  vanity 
of  profufion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neceflitous,  up¬ 
on  fome  prefling  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour  -,  borrowed 
a  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably  without  much 
purpofe  of  repayment )  but  Addifon,  who  feems  to 
have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im¬ 
patient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execu¬ 
tion.  Steele  felt,  with  great  fenfibility,  the  obduracy 
of  his  creditor  ;  but  with  emotions  of  forrow  rather 
than  of  anger.”  It  is  much  to  be  wifiied,  fays  Dr  Kip- 
pis,  that  Dr  Johnfon  had  produced  his  authority  for 
this  narration.  It  is  very  poflible,  that  it  may  be  only 
a  ftory  the  do&or  had  fomewhere  heard  in  converfation, 
and  which  is  entirely  groundlefs  :  “  and  this  I  am  the 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  I  have  been  affured,.  by 
one  of  the  moft  refpeftable  chara&ers  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  fa£l  hath  no  foundation  in  truth.”  Mr 
Potter,  in  a  late  publication,  hath  informed  us,  that  he 
is  told  by  the  belt  authority  that  the  ftory  is  an  abfo- 
lute  falfehood. 

Mr  Tyers,  in  “  A  hiftorical  Effay  on  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon,”  printed,  but  not  publiffied,  has  mentioned  fome 
fa£b  concerning  him,  with  which  we  were  not  before 
acquainted.  Thefe  are,  That  he  was  laid  out  for  dead 
as  foon  as  he  was  born  :  that,  when  he  addreffed  his 
verfes  on  the  Englifti  poets  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  he 
courted  that  gentleman’s  filler  ;  that,  whenever  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonfon  came  to  him  for  the  Speftator,  Bayle’s 
French  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Didionary  lay  always 
open  before  him  :  that,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
after  his  travels,  he  difcharged  fome  old  debts  he  had 
contra&ed  at  Oxford,  with  the  generofity  of  good 
intereft  :  that  he  was  put  into  plentiful  circumftances 
by  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Eaft  Indies  :  that, 
having  received  encouragement  from  a  married  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  been  formerly  enamoured,  he  had  the 
integrity  to  refill  the  temptation  :  that  he  refufed  a 
gratification  of  a  three  hundred  pounds  bank-note, 
and  afterwards  of  a  diamond-ring  of  the  fame  value, 
from  a  Major  Dunbar,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ferve  in  Ireland  by  his  intereft  with  Lord  Sunderland: 
and  that  his  daughter  by  Lady  Warwick  died  a  few 
years  ago  unmarried,  refidingat  Bilton  near  Rugby,  and 
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poffe  fling  an  income  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  a-  Addifon 

^  The  following  letter,  which  probably  relates  to  the 
cafe  of  Major  Dunbar,  refleds  great  honour  on  Mr 
Addifon ’s  integrity.  “  June  26 .  17 15, — Sir,  I  find 
there  is  a  very  ftrong  oppofition  formed  againft  you  j 
but  I  ffiall  wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  this  morning, 
and  lay  your  cafe  before  him  as  advantageoufly  as  I 
can,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  other  company.  I  am 
afraid  what  you  fay  of  his  grace  does  not  portend  you 
any  good.  And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when  I  affure 
you  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  take  more  than  the  Hated  and  cuftomary  fees 
of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  contrary  pradice 
concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  from  myfelf ;  and  I  hope  I  (hall  always  fear 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart  more  than  thofc  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can  ferve  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  merit,  and  fuch  a  charader  as  you  bear  in  the 
world,  the  fatisfadion  I  meet  with  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  is  always  a  fufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant,  J.  ADDISON.  — 

The  anecdote  which  follows  was  told  by  the  late  Dr 
Birch.  Addifon  and  Mr  Temple  Stanyan  were  very 
intimate.  In  the  familiar  conventions  which  paifed 
between  them,  they  were  accuftomed  freely  to  difpute 
each  other’s  opinions.  Upon  fome  occafion,  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lent  Stanyan  five  hundred  pounds.  After  this,  Mr 
Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid  referve,  deference,  and 
refped  •,  not  converfmg  with  the  fame  freedom  as  for¬ 
merly,  or  canvaffing  his  friend’s  fentiments.  This  gave 
great  uneafinefs  to  Mr  Addifon.  One  day  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  fubjed,  on  which  Mr  Stanyan  had 
always  been  ufed  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  his  opinion* 

But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gave  way  to  what  his 
friend  advanced,  without  interpofing  his  own  view  of 
the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr  Addifon  fo  much,  that  he 
faid  to  Mr  Stanyan,  “  Either  contradid  me,  or  pay  me 
the  money.” 

In  Tickell’s  edition  of  Mr  Addifon’s  works  there 
are  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  T  he  Dif- 
fertation  on  Medals  ,  which,  though  not  publifhed  till 
after  his  death,  yet  he  had  colleded  the  materials,  and 
began  to  put  them  in  order,  at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  prefent  State  of  the  War, 
and  the  Neceflity  of  an  Augmentation,  confidered. 

The  late  Trial  and  Convidion  of  Count  Tariff.  The 
Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  14th  of  September 
1716  ;  there  were  five  of  thefe  papers  attributed  to 
Mr  Addifon,  and  they  are  the  fevereft  pieces  he  ever 
wrote.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
performance  entitled  Differtatio  de  injigmoribus  Roma - 
norum  Poetis ,  and  of  a  Difcourfe  on  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning. 

ADDITAMENT,  fomething  added  to  another. 

Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients  added  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  already  compounded,  additaments . 

ADDITION,  is  the  joining  together  or  uniting 
two  or  more  things,  or  augmenting  a  thing  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  others  thereto. 

Addition,  in  Arithmetic ,  Algebra ,  &c.  See  thefe 
articles. 

ADDITION,  in  Mujic ,  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  fide 
of  a  note,  fignifying  that  it  is  to  be  founded  or  length¬ 
ened 
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Addition  ened  half  as  much  more  as  it  would  have  been  without 
11  fuch  mark. 

Addition,  in  Law ,  is  that  name  or  title  which  is 
wiven  to  a  man  over  and  above  his  proper  name  and 
furname,  to  (how  of  what  eftate,  degree,  or  myftery  he 
is }  and  of  what  town,  village,  or  country. 

Additions  of  E/late ,  or  Quality ,  are,  Yeoman, 
Gentleman,  Efquire,  and  fuch  like. 

ADDITIONS  of  Degree ,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of 
dignity*,  as  Knight,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke. 

ADDITIONS  of  My  fiery,  are  fuch  as  Scrivener,  Paint¬ 
er,  Mafon,  and  the  like. 

Additions  of  Place ,  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of 
Woodftock. — Where  a  man  hath  houfehold  in  two 
places,  he  fliall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his 


addition  in  either  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  anciently  a 
regular  addition.  By  flat.  I.  Hen.  V.  cap.  5.  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  adions  where  procefs  of 
outlawry  lies,  fuch  addition  (hould  be  made  to  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  to  (how  his  eftate,  myftery, 
and  place  where  he  dwells ;  and  that  the  writs  not  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  additions  fhould  abate  if  the  defendant  take 
exception  thereto  *,  but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court. 
The  reafon  of  this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might 
not  be  troubled  by  the  outlawry  of  another  ;  but  by 
reafon  of  the  certain  addition,  every  perfon  might  bear 
his  own  burden.  ... 

Additions,  in  diftilling,  a  name  given  to  fuch 
things  as  are  added  to  the  wa(h,  or  liquor,  while  in  a 
flate  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity 
of  the  fpirit,  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give  it 
a  particular  flavour.  All  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
thus  added  in  the  time  of  fermentation,  are  called  by 
thofe  of  the  bufinefs  who  fpeak  molt  intelligently  addi¬ 
tions  ;  but  many  confound  them  with  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  under  the  name  of  ferments.  See 
Distilling. 

Additions,  in  Heraldry ,  fome  things  added  to  a 
coat-of-arms,  as  marks  of  honour  ;  and  therefore  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  abatements.  Among  additions  we 
reckon  Bordure,  Quarter,  Canton,  Gyron,  Pile, 
&c.  See  thefe  articles. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  fkill  and 
good  management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted  from 
the  French.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  commerce,  as  fynony- 
mous  with  direction  to  a  perfon  or  place.  T.  he  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  addrejfer.  To  direft  any 
thing  to  a  perfon. 

ADDUCENT  muscles,  or  Adductors,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  thofe  mufcles  which  pull  one  part  of  the  body  to¬ 
wards  another.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ADEB,  in  Commerce ,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyp¬ 
tian  weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,,  and  confiftmg  of 
210  okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  lefs  than  an  Engliffi  pound.  But  this  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  weight  }  for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  1 50  ok.es. 

ADEL,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel, 
which  unite  the  Red  Tea  to  the  fea  of  Arabia.  This 
country  produces  corn,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold,  Ri¬ 
ver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and  other 
xnerchandifes  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  The  king  was 
formerly  a  vaffal  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyffinia  :  but 
being  Mahometans,  and  the  Abyffinians  a  fort  of  Chri- 
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ftians,  they  could  not  agree ;  and  in  1535  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  when  the  Adelians  threw  off  the  yoke, 
feeking  prote&ion  from  the  Grand  Signior.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  places  are,  Adela,  feated  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  the  town  where  the  king  refides :  Zeila, 
near  the  Arabian  fea,  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  a  good 
trade  :  Barbora,  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  an  ancient  trad¬ 
ing  town.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 
ADELIA.  See  Botany  Index . 

ADELME,  or  ALDHELM,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew 
to  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  after  having  been 
educated  abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmfhury  30.  years. 
He  was  the  firft  Engliffiman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
firft  who  brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firft 
bifhop  of  Sherburn.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  7°9*  -^e  was  canon^zecfj 

and  many  miracles  were  afcribed  to  him.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  great  honour  by  Camden  and  Baylc,  and 
his  life  was  written  by  William  of  Malmfhury. 

ADELPHIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of  an¬ 
cient  heretics,  who  fafted  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELSCALC,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  a  fer- 
vant  of  the  king.  The  word  is  alfo  written  adelfcalche , 
and  adelfcalus.  It  is  compounded  of  the  German  adel , 
or  edel,  “  noble,”  and  fcalc,  “  fervant.”  Among  the 
Bavarians,  adelfcalcs  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
royal  thanes  among  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  called  mini - 
Jiri  regis  in  ancient  charters. 

ADEMPTION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like. 

ADEN,  formerly  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy.  It  is  feated  by  the  fea  fide,  a  little 
eaftward  of  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel.  N.  Lat.  12.  4°* 
E.  Long.  46.  13. 

ADENANTHERA,  Bastard  Flower-fence. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ADENBURG,  or  Aldenburg,  a  town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  fubjeft  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine.  It  is  12  miles  north-eaft  of  Cologne,  and 
17  weft  of  Bonn.  E.  Long.  7*  25*  N.  Eat.  51* 
ADENIA.  See  Botany  Index. 
ADENOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glandular  parts.  See  Anatomy. 

ADENOIDES,  glandulous  or  of  a  glandular  form  > 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  TROSTATiE. 

ADENOLOGY,  the  fame  with  Adenography.  . 
AD  ENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton  *,  otherwife  called  ma¬ 
rine  cotton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles,  where  it  pays  20  per  cent.  duty. 

ADEONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs 
invoked  by  the  Romans  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  jour¬ 
ney. 

ADEPHAGIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  glut¬ 
tony,  to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worfhip. 

ADEPS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fat  found  jn  the  abdo¬ 
men.  It  alfo  fignifies  animal  fat  of  any  kind. 

ADEPTS,  a  term  among  alchemifts  for  thofe  who 
pretended  to  have  found  the  panacea  and  philofophers 
ftone.  “  Such  is  the  nature,  fays  Paracelfus,  of  this 
higher  philofophy,  that  one  mortal  can  no  more  com¬ 
municate  it  to  another,  than  the  paper  on  which  letters 
are  traced  can  of  itfelf  declare  their  meaning.  It  ori¬ 
ginates  not  from  man,  but  from  heaven.” 
ADERBIJAN.  See  Adirbeitsan. 

ADERNO,  a  ftnall  place  in  the  Val  di  Demona  in 

the 
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the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 
Anciently  Adranum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gibel. 

,  The  ruined  walls  of  this  ancient  city  Hill  exhibit  an  air 
■  of  its  former  grandeur. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  invifible  date.  In 
the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  that  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Erebus,  Tar¬ 
tarus,  and  Elyfium.  See  Hell.  . 

ADESSENARIANS,  Adessenarii,  in  church 
hiftory,  a  Tea  of  Chriftians  who  hold  the  real  prefence 
of  Chrift’s  body  in  the  eucharift,  though  not  by  wa y 
of  tranfubftantiation.  They  differ  confiderably  as  to  this 
prefence;  fome  holding  that  the  body  of  Chrift  is  in 
•the  bread  ;  others,  that  it  is  about  the  bread  ;  and  o- 
thers  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFILIATION,  a  Gothic  cuftom,  whereby  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  are  put.  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  This  is  alfo  called 
unto  prolium,  and  dill  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  though  Heineccius  obferves  that  this  is  not  adop- 

tl0AD  FINES,  (Antonine),  a  town  of  S  wifferland,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  modern  Pfin,  in  the  north  of  the  dif- 
tria  of  Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thur,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Suabia,  about  half  way  between  Con- 
•dance  and  Frauenfield.  So  called,  becaufe  when  Ce- 
cinna,  general  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  with  the  auxi¬ 
liary  Rhetians,  defeated  the  Helvetii,  the  former  ex¬ 
tended  their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory  ending 
here ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  lad 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute. 

ADHA,  a  fedival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate 
on  the  loth  day  of  the  month  Dhoulhegiat ,  which  is 
the  1 2th  and  lad  of  their  year.  This  month  being  par¬ 
ticularly  dedined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
obferve  at  Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for 
the  word  fignifies  the  tnonth  of  Pilgrimage.  On  that 
day  they  facrifice  with  great  folemnity,  at  Mecca,  and 
nowhere  elfe,  a  Iheep,  which  is  called  by  the  fame 
name  as  the  fedival  itfelf.  The  Turks  commonly  call 
the  fedival  the  Great  Bairam,  to  didinguilh  it  from 
the  leffer,  which  ends  their  fad,  and  which  the  Chridi- 
ans  of  the  Levant  call  the  E after  of  the  Turks.  .  The 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  fedival,  out  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  in  a  neighbouring  valley $  and  fometimes  they 
facrifice  there  a  camel.  See  Bairam. 

ADHATODA,  in  Botany.  See  Justicia,  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

Action  of  ADHERENCE,  in  Scots  Law  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  competent  to  a  hulhand  or  wife,  to  compel  either 
party  to  adhere,  in  cafe  of  defertion. 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  dick- 
ing  or  adhering  of  bodies  together. 

Adhesion,  in  Philofophy.  See  Cohesion. 

Adhesion,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  for  one  part  dicking 
to  another,  which  in  a  natural  date  are  feparate.  For 
the  mod  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or 
belly  lie  in  contaft,  and  inflame,  they  grow  together. 
The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

ADHIL,  in  AJlronomy,  a  Aar  of  the  fixth  magni¬ 
tude,  upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  lad 
Aar  in  her  foot. 

ADHOA,  in  ancient  cudoms,  denotes  what  we 
-other wife  call  relief  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  alfo 
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find  the  word  written  adoha ,  adhoamentum ,  and  adho 
gamentum . 

ADIANTUM,  Maiden-hair  ;  in  Botany .  See 
Botany  Index . 

ADIAPHORISTS,  in  church  hidory,  a  name  im¬ 
porting  lukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  16th  century,  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Melan&hon,  whofe  difpofition  was  much  more  paci¬ 
fic  than  that  of  Luther. 

ADJAZZO,  Adrazzo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  Geogra¬ 
phy  ^  a  handfome  town  and  caflle  of  Corfica  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour. 

It  is  populous,  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  27  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Corte.  E.  long.  41.  54*  3^*  5*  §  t 

ADJECTIVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  kind  of  noun  joined 
with  a  fubdantive,  either  expreffed  or  implied,  to  de¬ 
note  its  qualities  or  incidents.  See  Grammar. 

ADIGE,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife  fouth 
of  the  lake  Glace  among  the  Alps,  runs  fouth  by  Trent, 
then  ead  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Po. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  putting  off  a  court,  or 
other  meeting,  till  another  day.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  adjournment  and  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament  •,  the  former  not  only  being  for  a  fliorter 
time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  houfe  itfelf ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  an  aC  of  royal  authority. 

ADIPOCIRE,  derived  from  adeps ,  fat,  and  ceraf 
wax,  denotes  a  fubdance  which  has  been  lately  exami¬ 
ned  by  chemids.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain  change 
which  the  foft  parts  of  animal  bodies  undergo,  when 
kept  for  fome  time  in  running  water,  or  when  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  are  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
place.  Great  quantities  of  this  fubdance  were  found 
on  removing  the  animal  matters  from  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Innocens  at  Paris  in  the  year  1787*  bu¬ 

rial-ground,  1200  or  1 500  bodies  were  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  into  the  fame  pit,  and  being  decompofed,  were  con¬ 
verted  into  this  fubdance.  It  has  fome  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  wax  or  fpermaceti.  See  Chemistry  Index, 
ADIPOSE,  a  term  ufed  by  anatomifls  for  any  cell, 
membrane,  &c.  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fatnefs. 

ADIRBEITSAN,  in  Geography ,  a  province  of  Per- 
fia,  in  Afia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Schirvan,  on  the 
fouth  by  Irac- Agemi  and  Curdidan,  on  the  ead  by  Ghi- 
lan  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  on  the  wed  by  Turcoma- 
nia.  E.  Long.  420.  to  48°.  N.  Lat.  36°.  to  39. 

ADIT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  paffage  to,  or  entrance 
of,  any  thing.  . 

ADIT  of  a  Mine ,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  wmereby  it 
is  entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores 
are  carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
cuniculus  or  drift ,  and  is  diffinguifhed  from  air-fhaft. 
The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  eight  wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  •,  fometimes  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  con¬ 
duced  as  that  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  adit  may  an- 
fwer  to  the  bottom  of  the  (haft,  only  fomewhat  lower, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  fufficient  current  to  pafs 
away  without  the  ufe  of  the  pump.  Damps  and  the 
impurity  of  the  air  are  the  great  impediments  againd 
x  driving 
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driving  adits  above  20  or  30  fathoms,  by  reafon  of  the 
neceffity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting  down  air-fhafts  from 
the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are  often  very  expen- 
five,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  mines,  and 
the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ftrata  to  be  cut  through. 
The  bed  remedy  againft  this  is  that  pra&ifed  in  the 
coal  mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work,  their  adits 
without  air-lhafts  *,  the  manner  of  which  is  defcribed  by 
Sir  James  Moray.  {Phil.  Tran/,  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 

Adit  of  a  Mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-fhaft, 
itfelf,  being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fome  part  of  the  mine,  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  air.  To  draw  off  the  Handing  water  in 
winter,  in  deep  mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit,  or  air- 
fliaft,  upon  which  the  air  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
water,  when  it  begins  to  run  with  fuch  violence  as  pro¬ 
duces  a  lioife  equal  to  the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  dallies 
every  thing  in  the  way  againft  the  Tides  of  the  mine, 
and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a  diftance.  {Ibid). 

ADJUDICATION,  implies  the  aft  of  adjudging, 
or  determining,  a  caufe  in  favour  of  fome  perfon. 

Adjudication,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable  eftate 
of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  himfelf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  of  his 
debt  ;  or  that  a&ion  by  which  the  holder  of  an  herit¬ 
able  right,  labouring  under  any  defeat  in  point  of  form, 
may  fupply  that  defefl. 

ADJUNCT,  among  philofophers,  fignifies  fome- 
thing  added  to  another,  without  being  any  neceffary 
part  of  it.  Thus  water  abforbed  by  cloth  or  a  fponge, 
is  an  adjunft,  but  no  neceffary  part  of  either  of  thefe 
fubftances. 

Adjunct,  in  Metaphy/cs ,  fome  quality  belonging  to 
either  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
Thus  thinking  is  an  adjunct  of  the  mind,  and  growth  an 
adjun£l  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  Mujic ,  a  word  which  is  employed  to 
denominate  the  connexion  or  relation  between  the  prin¬ 
ciple  mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two-fifths,  which,  from 
the  intervals  that  conftitute  the  relation  between  them 
and  it,  are  called  its  adjunBs . 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  aftiftant. 

Adjunct  Gods ,  or  Adjuncts  of  the •  Gods ,  among 
the  Romans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as 
afliftants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  Thu«,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Ne- 
mefis  ;  'to  Neptune,  Salacia ;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri ; 
to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares  ;  to  the  Evil,  the  Le- 
mureg,  &c. 

Adjuncts,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar ,  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  words  or  things  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or 
augment  the  force  of  the  difcourfe. 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  denoted  a  clafs  of  members,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  purfuit  of  particular  fciences.  The  clafs 
of  AdjunBs  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the  Eleves  : 
they  were  twelve  in  number  ;  two  for  geometry,  two 
for  mechanics,  two  for  aftronomy,  two  for  anatomy, 
two  for  chemiftry,  and  two  for  botany.  The  Eleves 
not  taken  into  this  eftablifhment  w'ere  admitted  on  the 
footing  of  fupernumerary  AdjunBs . 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  officer 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  affift  the  major.  Each  battalion 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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of  foot  and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  re-  Adjwant 
ceives  the  orders  every  night  from  the  brigade-major  ;  Adi;iea_ 
which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  delivers  fureri  ent. 

out  to’  the  ferjeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be  - - 

made,  he  gives  the  number  to  be  furniffied  by  each 
company  or  troop,  and  affigns  the  hour  and  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards  ;  receives  and 
diftributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  &c. ;  and, 
by  the  major’s  orders  regulates  the  prices  of  bread, 
beer,  and  other  provifions.  The  word  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  French  for  an  aid-du-camp. 

ADJUTANTS-general ,  among  the  Jefuits,  a  fele<R 
number  of  fathers,  who  refided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country  affign- 
ed  him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  their  bufinefs 
was  to  inform  the  father-general  of  (late  occurrences 
in  fuch  countries.  To  this  end  they  had  their  corref- 
pondents  delegated,  emiffaries,  vifitors,  regents,  pro¬ 
vincials,  &c. 

ADJUTORIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for  any 
medicine  in  a  prefcription  but  the  capital  one. 

ADLE-EGGS,  fuch  as  have  not  received  an  impreg¬ 
nation  from  the  femen  of  the  cock. 

ADLEGATION,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  ftates  of  the  empire  of 
adjoining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  nego¬ 
tiations,  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranfafhng  of 
matters  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  general.^  In 
which  fenfe  adlegation  differs  from  legation ,  which  is 
the  right  of  fending  ambaffadors  on  a  perfon’s  own  ac¬ 
count. — Several  princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  enjoy 
the  right  of  legation ,  which  have  not  that  of  adlegationy 
and  vice  verfa.  The  bifhops,  for  inftance,  have  the 
right  of  adlegation  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the 
common  intereft,  but  no  right  of  legation  for  their  own 
private  affairs.  The  like  had  the  duke  of  Mantua.— 

The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of  Germany  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  legation ,  but  difputes  that  of  adlegation.  They 
challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure  regni ,  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor  himfelf. 

ADLOCUTION,  Adlocutio,  in  Antiquity , 
chiefly  underftood  of  fpeeches  made  by  Roman  gene¬ 
rals  to  their  armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle. 

We  frequently  find  thofe  adlocutions  expreffed  on  me¬ 
dals  by  the  abbreviature  Adlocut.  Coh.— The  ge¬ 
neral  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  feated  on  a  tribunal, 
often  on  a  bank  or  mound  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts 
ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  manipitli  and  turmce. 

The  ufual  formula  in  adlocutions  was,  Fortis  ejfet  at 
fdus. 

ADMANUENSES,  in  ancient  law  books,  denote 
perfons  who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book. 

—In  which  fenfe,  admanuenfes  amount  to  the  fame 
with  laymen  ;  and  (land  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  were 
forbid  to  fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  reputed 
as  their  oath  ;  whence  they  were  alfo  denominated 
fide  digni.  . 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Admensuratio, in  Lawy 
a  writ  which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  reafon,  or 
mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their 
(hare.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  ;  termed, 

ADMEASUREMENT^/  Dower ,  Admenfuratio  dotis, 
where  the  widow  of  the  deceafed  holds  more  from  the 
heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  of 
right  belongs  to  her.  And, 
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ADMEASUREMENT  of  Pafure,  Admenfuratio  pnjlu- 
rce;  this  lies  between  thofe  who  have  COMMON  ot  pa- 
ftures  appendant  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vici¬ 
nage,  in  cafe  any  of  them  furcharge  the  common  with 

more  cattle  than  they  ought.  .  .  . 

ADMINICLE,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  in  old  law¬ 
books,  to  imply  an  aid,  help,  affiftance,  or  fupnort. 
The  word  is  Latin,  adtntmculum ;  and  derived  from 
adminicular ,  to  prop  or  fupport. 

Adminicle,  in  Scots  Law,  ligmfies  any  writing  or 
deed  referred  to  by  a  party,  in  an  adion  of  law,  for 
proving  his  allegations.  .  .  . 

ADMINICULATOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others  deftitute 

of  help.  .  , 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  direftion,  or  management  of  affairs,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  exercife  of  diftributive  juftice.  Among  eccle- 
fiaftics,  it  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  the  giving  or  dilpen- 

jing  the  facraments,  &.c.  . 

Administration,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  to  the  it  a  pie  magazine,  or  warehouie, 
eltablilhed  at  Callao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  South  tea, 
•which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  ot 
South  America,  and  particularly  of  Peru.  Ihe  foreign 
fhips  which  have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coait  are 
obliged  to  unload  here,  paying  13  percent,  of  the  price 
they  fell  for,  if  the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per 
cent,  if  otherwife;  befides  which,  they  pay  3  per  1000, 
duty,  for  confulthip  and  fome  other  fmall  royal  rights 

a"  ADMINISTRATOR,  in  Law,  he  to  whom  the 
ordinary  commits  the  adminiftration  of  the  go°ds  °{  a 
perfon  deceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor  —An  attion 
lies  for  or  againft  an  adminiftrator,  as  for  or  againft 
an  executor;  and  he  ffiall  be  accountable  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther  unlels 
there  be  wafte,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  It 
the  adminiftrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  admimftra- 
tors  :  but  the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  adminiltration. 
_ If  a  ftranger,  who  is  neither  adminiftrator  nor  exe¬ 
cutor,  take  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  and  admimfter, 
he  fhall  be  charged  and  fued  as  an  executor,  not  as  an 
adminiftrator.  The  origin  of  adminiftrators  is  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  Their  eftabliffiment  in  England 
is  owing  to  a  ftatute  made  in  the  31ft  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  Till  then,  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known 
befide  that  of  executor  :  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  which, 
the  ordinary  had  the  difpofal  of  goods  of  perfons  in- 
teftate  §tc» 

Administrator,  in  Scots  Law,  a  perfon  legally 
empowered  to  aft  for  another  whom  the  law  prelumes 
incapable  of  aaing  for  himfelf.  Thus  tutors  or  cura¬ 
tors  are  fometimes  ftyled  adrninijlrators  in  law  to  pu¬ 
pils,  minors,  or  fatuous  perfons.  But  more  generally 
the  term  is  ufed  to  imply  that  power  which  is  confer¬ 
red  by  the  law  upon  a  father  over  the  perfons  and 
property  of  his  children  during  their  minority.  See 

Administrator  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  prefi- 
dent  of  a  province :  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  receive, 
manage,  and  diftribute,  the  revenues  of  an  holpital  or 
religious  houfe  ;  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  revenues 
of  a  fecularized  bilhop ;  and  for  the  regent  of  a  king- 
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donTduring  the  minority  of  a  prince,  or  a  vacancy  of 

the  throne.  .  .  _  ,  u 

ADMIRABILIS  sal,  the  fame  with  Glauber  s  AdmiraU 

^ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer  or  magistrate,  who  has 
the  government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  mari- 

time  caufes.  .  .  , 

Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  officer,  whom  we  find 
eftablilhed  in  molt  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  lea. 

But  the  molt  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  thinks,  that  both  the  name  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  the  Saracens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
holy  wars,  brought  amongft  us;  for  admiral,  in  the 
Arabian  language,  fignities  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler, 
and  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  governors  of  cities, 
provinces,  &c.  and  therefore  they  called  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dignity 
and  honour.  And  indeed  there  are  no  inftances  ot 

admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  12S4, 

when  Philip  of  France,  who  had  attended  St  Lewis  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  Hu 
Cano-e  affures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft,  and 
the  Genoefe  the  next,  who  gave  the  denomination  ot 
admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  armaments  ; 
and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic  emir, 
a  general  name  for  every  commanding  officer.  As  tor 
the  exaft  time  when  the  word  was  introduced  among 
us,  it  is  uncertain  ;  fome  think  it  was  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  firft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  the  laws  of  Oleron,  made  in  1266,  nor  Bradon, 
who  wrote  about  that  time,  make  any  mention  ot  it  ; 
and  that  the  term  admiral  was  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in 
the  eighth  of  Henry  III.  where  he  granted  this  office 
to  Richard  de  Lacy,  by  thefe  words  Mantimam  Anglue; 
but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not  only  the 
hiftdrians,  but  the  charters  themfelves,  very  frequently 
ufed  the  word  admiral. 

Anciently  there  were  generally  three  or  four  admi¬ 
rals  appointed  in  the  Englifti  feas,  all  of  them  holding 
the  office  durante  bene placeto;  and  each  of  them  having 
particular  limits  under  their  charge  and  government ; 
as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  fliips,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  northward,  fouthward,  or  weftward.  Befides 
thefe,  there  were  admirals  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  when  one  William  Latimer,  was 
ftyled  admiralis  quinque  portuum and  we  fometimes 
find  that  one  perfon  has  been  admiral  of  the  fleets  to 
the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weftward  :  but  the  title 
of  admiralis  Anglia  was  not  frequent  till  the.  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  king’s  brother  had  that  title  given 
him,  which  in  all  commiffions  afterwards  was  granted 
to  the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
there  was  a  title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England, 
which  was,  locum  tenens  regis  fuper  mare,  the  king  s 
lieutenant  general  of  the  fea  ;  this  title  we  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Before  the  ufe  of 
the  word  admiral  was  known,  the  title  of  cujlos  marts 

was  made  ufe  of.  r  . 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitanus  maritimarum ,  an  officer  ot  great 
antiquity  and  truft,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Oieron,  fo 
denominated  from  the  place  at  which  they  were  made  by 

Richard  I.  The  firft  title  of  admiral  °f  En$lan^J^ 
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Admiral,  prefsly  conferred  upon  a  fubjeft, ,  was  given  by  patent  of 
—  „  .  1  Richard  II.  to  Richard  Fitz- Allen,  jun.  eail  of  Arun- 

del  and  Surrey  ;  for  thofe  who  before  enjoyed  this*  oi- 
fice  were  limply  termed  admirals ,  though  their  ju- 
rifdi&ion  feems  as  extenfive,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  the  court  of  admiralty  was  nrit 

This  great  officer  has  the  management  of  all  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy 
-with  power  of  decifion  in  all  maritime  caufes  both  civil 
and  criminal :  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  be¬ 
yond  the  fea,  in  any  part  of  the  world;  upon  the  lea 
coafts  in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  be¬ 
low  the  fir  ft  bridge  from  the  fea.  By  him,  vice-admi¬ 
rals,  rear  admirals,  and  all  fea  captains,  are  commii- 
fioned  :  all  deputies  for  particular  coafts,  and  coroners 
to  view  dead  bodies  found  on  the  fea  coafts,  or  at  lea  : 
he  alfo  appoints  the  judges  for  his  court  of  admiralty, 
and  may  imprifon,  releafe,  &c.  All  ports  and  havens 
are  infra  corpus  comilatus,  and  the  admiral  hath  uoju- 
rifdiftion  of  any  thing  done  in  them.  Between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  the  common  law  and  the  high 
admiral  have  jurifdiftion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water, 
and  the  other  upon  the  land. 

The  lord  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  the  lea- 
men  ferving  in  his  fhips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  lea- 
men,  to  arreft  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  ;  and, 
if  any  of  them  run  away,  without  leave  of  the  admiral, 
he  hath  power  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  certify 
the  fame  to  the  fheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  who  fhall 
caufe  them  to  be  apprehended  and  impriloned.  _ 

To  the  lord  high  admiral  belong  all  penalties  and 
amercements  of  all  tranfgreffions  at  fea,  on  the  fhore, 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge 
from  the  fea  ;  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felons  condemn¬ 
ed  or  enflaved,  fea  wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  lea, 
or  call  on  the  fhore  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors 
adjoining  to  the  fea),  and  a  (hare  of  lawful  prizes  ;  alio 
all  great  fifties,  commonly  called  royal  fjhes,  except 
whales  and  fturgeons  :  to  which  add,  a  falary  of  7000I. 

3  Yn  fhort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  truft, 
honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  ufually  given  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  or  the  moft  eminent  perfons  among 
the  nobility.  We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  Tome 
years  ;  the  office  being  put  in  commiffion,  or  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty,  who  by  ftatute  have  the  fame  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  lord  high  admiral. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland ,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  fupreme  judge  in  all  mari¬ 
time  cafes  within  that  part  of  Britain.  See  Law. 

Admiral  alfo  implies  the  commander  in  chief  or 
any  fingle  fleet  or  fquadron  *,  or,  in  general,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever.  The  commander  of  a  fleet  carries 
his  flag  at  the  main-top-maft  head.  Thus  we  lay,  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  red,  of  the  white,  of  the  blue . 

Vice  Admiral ,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  iqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top-maft  head. 

Rear  ADMIRAL ,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  Iqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen-top-maft  head. 

Vice  Admiral ,  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  There  are  leve- 
ral  of  thefe  officers  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  ot 
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Great  Britain,  with  judges  and  marfhals  under  them, 

for  executing  jurifdi&ion  within  their  refpeCtive  limits.  - - 

Their  decrees,  however,  are  not  final,  an  appeal  lying 
to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  London.  . 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  molt 
confiderable  ffiip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
veffels  employed  in  the  cod  fiffiery  of  Newfoundland. 

This  laft  has  the  privilege  of  choofing  what  place  he 
pleafes  on  the  fhore  to  dry  his  fifli  j  gives  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  fiffiing  places  to  thofe  who  come  alter 
him  ;  and  as  long  as  the  fifliing  feafon  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  his  main-malt.  . 

Admiral,  in  Conchology ,  the  Englilh  name  ot  a 
fpecies  of  the  voluta,  a  (hell  fifli  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  teltacea.  See  Conchology  Index • 

ADMIRALTY  properly  fignifies  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  one  fingle  per- 
fon,  or  by  joint  commiffioners  called  lords  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty .  .  ,  ,  , 

Court  of  Admiralty,  is  a  fovereign  court,  held  by 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where 
cognizance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  ci¬ 
vil  or  criminal.— All  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
feas,  or  on  great  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge  next  the 
fea,  are  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  before  which 
they  muft  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury.  But  in  civil 
cafes  the  mode  is  different,  the  decifions  being  all  made 
according  to  the  civil  law.  From  the  fentences  of  the 
admiralty  judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  in  ordinary 
courfe,  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  may  be  colleaed 
from  ftatute  2$  Hen.  VIIL  c*  *9-  which  dire&s.the 
appeal  from  the  archbiffiop’s  courts  to  be  determined 
by  perfons  named  in  the  king’s  commiffion,  “  like  as  in 
cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiral  court.”  But  this  is 
alfo  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  j.  which 
enadls,  that  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 
fentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  com¬ 
miffion  fhall  be  final. 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  our  other  plantations  and  fettlements,  may  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as 
being  a  branch  of  the  admiral’s  jurifdi&ion,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  brought  before  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  cafe  of  prize  veffels,  taken  in  time  of  war,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any  courts 
of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  ap¬ 
peal  lies  to  cortain  commiffioners  of  appeals  confiding 
chiefly  of  the  privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  dele¬ 
gates.  And  this  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  by  which  particular  courts  are  eftabliftied 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  for  the  decifion 
of  this  queftion,  Whether  lawful  prize  or  not  ?  for  this 
being  a  queftion  between  fubjedls  of  different  dates, 
it  belongs  entirely  to  the  law  of  nations,  and^  not  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  either  country,  to  determine  it. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  in  Scotland.  See  Law. 
Admiralty  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  fpacious  bay  with 
good  anchorage  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Cook’s  ftraits,  in 
the  fouthern  ifland  of  New  Zealand.  S.  Lat.  40.  37. 

E.  Long.  174.  54. 

There  is  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  on  the  north-welt 
coaft  of  America,  inN.  Lat.  59.  3 I*  ^ong-  I4°* 
ADMIRALTY  Inlet,  the  entrance  to  the  fuppofed  ftraits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Georgia, 
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Admiralty  in  N.  Lat.  48.  30.  W.  Long.  1 24.  IJ.  It  was  vifited 
II  by  Captain  Vancouver  in  1792,  who  found  the  foil  on 

^ence  *  the  fhores  rich  and  fertile,  well  watered,  and  clothed 
with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

ADMIRALTY  IJlands,  lie  in  about  2°  i8'  S.  Lat.  and 
146°  44'  E.  Long.  There  are  between  20  and  30 
i (lands  laid  to  be  feattered  about  here,  one  of  which 
alone  would  make  a  large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  firft  difeovered  them,  was  prevented  from  touching 
at  them,  although  their  appearance  was  very  inviting, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  (hip,  and  of  his  being 
entirely  unprovided  with  the  articles  of  barter  which 
fuit  an  Indian  trade.  He  defcribes  them  as  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  of  woods,  lofty  and  luxuriant, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  that  have  been  cleared  for  plan¬ 
tations,  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  houfes  Oi  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  feem  to  be  very  numerous.  The  larged  of 
thefe  i (lands  is  18  leagues  long  in  the  direftion  of  eaft 
and  weft.  The  difcoverer  thinks  it  highly  probable 
that  thefe  iflands  produce  feveral  valuable  articles  of 
trade,  particularly  fpices,  as  they  lie  in  the  fame  climate 
and  latitude  as  the  Moluccas. 

ADMIRATION,  in  ethics,  is  that  paftion  of  the 
mind  which  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  fupenor 
and  rare  excellence,  as  fuperior  or  uncommon  wifdom, 
ingenuity,  or  benevolence. 

ADMONITION,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  a  part 
of  difcipline  much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was 
the  fir  ft  a&,  or  ftep,  towards  the  puniffiment  or  expul- 
fion  of  delinquents.  In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was 
performed,  according  to  the  evangelical  rule,  private¬ 
ly  :  in  cafe  of  public  offence,  openly,  before  the  church. 
If  either  of  thofe  fufficed  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen 
perfon,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  cenfure 
ceafed  :  if  they  did  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excommu¬ 
nication. 

ADM0N1TI0  Fujlium ,  a  military  punifhment  among 
the  Romans,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  but  it  was  per¬ 
formed  with  vine  branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  the 
reduction  of  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mort¬ 
main.  See  Mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  is  alfo  called  conjun&iva  and  albuginea • 

Adnata  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Adnafcentia ,  among  gardeners,  denote 
thofe  offsets,  which  by  a  new  germination  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth,  and 
other  flowers,  and  afterwards  become  true  roots. 

ADNOUN,  is  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  exprefs 
what  we  more  ufually  call  an  adje&ive. — The  word  is 
formed  by  way  of  analogy  to  adverb  5  in  regard  adje&ives 
have  much  the  fame  office  and  relation  to  nouns  that  ad¬ 
verbs  have  to  verbs.  Biffiop  Wilkins  ufes  the  word 
adname  in  another  fenfe,  viz.  for  what  we  otherwife  call 
a  prepofition. 

ADOLESCENCE,  the  ftate  of  growing  youth  -, 
or  that  period  of  a  perfon’s  age,  commencing  from  his 
infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  ftature  or  manhood. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adolefcere ;  “  to 

grow.” _ The  ftate  of  adolefcence  lafts  fo  long  as  the 

fibres  continue  to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or  firm- 
nefs.  The  fibres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of  firm- 
neifs  and  tenfion  fufficient  to  Main  the  parts,  no  longer 


yield  or  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutritious  mat-  Adolef- 
ter  to  extend  them  ;  fo  that  their  farther  accretion  is  cerjce 
flopped,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nutrition.  Ado-  Aaon*ia. 
lefcence  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  15  and  — y — — j 
25,  or  even  30  years  of  age  ;  though  in  different  con- 
ftitutions  its  terms  are  very  different. — The  Romans 
ufually  reckoned  it  from  12  to  25  in  boys;  and  to  21 
in  girls,  &c.  And  yet,  among  their  writers,  juvenis 
and  adolefcens  are  frequently  ufed  indifferently  for  any 
perfon  under  45  years. 

ADOLLAM,  orODOLLAM,  ill  Ancient  Geography , 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  eaft  of  Eleuthero- 
polis.  David  is  faid  to  have  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave  near 
this  town,  (Bible). 

ADOM,  in  Geography ,  a  ftate  or  principality  of  the 
Gold  coaft,  in  Africa.  It  is  a  populous,  rich,  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  abounding  with  corn  and  fruits. 

ADON,  a  populous  village  in  the  province  of  Stuhl- 
Weiffemberg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  It  lies  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  E.  Long. 

J9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  my  lords ,  in  the  plural  number  ;  as  Adorn  is  my  lord , 
in  the  Angular.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  refpeft, 
or  fuperftition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah , 
read  Adonai ,  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet 
with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcrupulous ;  nor  is  there  any  law 
which  forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God 
(Calmet.) 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  were  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  moft 
nations  ;  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  E- 
gyptians,  &c.  From  Syria,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
paffed  into  India.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  *  is  underftood  *  Ch.  viii. 
to  fpeak  of  them.  They  were  dill  obferved  at  Alex-xiv. 
andria  in  the  time  of  St  Cyril ;  and  at  Antioch  in  that 
of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  who  happened  to  enter  that  city 
during  the  folemnity,  which  was  taken  for  an  ill  omen. 

The  Adonia  lafted  two  days  :  on  the  firft  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  pra&ifed  at  funerals  :  the 
women  wept,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breads,  &c. 
imitating  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  the 
death  of  her  paramour.  This  lamentation  they  called 
A  $*mcc<rpo$'  The  Syrians  were  not  contented  with  weep¬ 
ing,  but  fubje&ed  themfelves  tofevere  difcipline,  (haved 
their  heads,  &: c.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  queen  her- 
fclf  ufed  t©  carry  the  image  of  Adonis  in  procefljon. 

St  Cyril  mentions  an  extraordinary  ceremony  pra&ifed 
by  the  Alexandrians  :  A  letter  was  written  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Byblus,  to  inform  them  that  Adonis  was  found 
again  :  this  letter  was  thrown  into  the  fea,  which 
(it  was  pretended)  did  not  fail  punctually  to  convey  it 
to  Byblus  in  feven  days  ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which, 
the  Byblian  women  ceafed  their  mourning,  fung  his 
praifes,  and  made  rejoicings  as  if  he  were  raifed  to  life 
again  :  Or  rather,  according  to  Meurfius,  the  two  of¬ 
fices  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  diftinCt  feafts, 
which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  one 
fix  months  after  the  other,  Adonis  being  fuppofed  to 
pafs  half  the  year  with  Proferpine,  and  half  with  Venus. 

-—The  Egyptian  Adonia  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 

memory 


Adonia 

11.  . 

Adoptiam. 


*  See  Ado- 
nia . 
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memory  of  the  death  of  Ofiris  ;  by  others  of  his  fick- 
nefs  and  recovery.  Biffiop  Patrick  dates  their  origin 
from  the  (laughter  of  the  firft  born  under  Mofes. 

ADONIDES,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  to  botamfts 
^ho  defcribed  or  made  catalogues  of  plants  cultivated 
in  any  particular  place. 

ADONIS,  fon  of  Cynaras  king  of  Cyprus,  the  dar- 
i;nCT  of  the  goddefs  Venus  :  being  killed  by  a  ivild  boar, 
in  the  Idalian  woods,  he  was  turned  into  a  flower  of  a 
blood-colour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  anemone.  Venus  was 
inconfolable  ;  and  no  grief  was  ever  more  celebrated 
than  this,  mod  nations  having  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  it  by  a  train  of  aniverfary  ceremonies  *.  A*nong 
’  Shakefpeare’s  poems,  is  a  long  one  on  the  luDject  ot 
Venus’s  affettion  for  Adonis.  .  ... 

The  text  of  the  vulgate  in  Ezekiel  via.  14.  lays, 
that  this  prophet  faw  women  fitting  in  the  temple,  and 
weeping  for  Adonis  :  but  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  faid  to  weep  for  1  hammuz, 
or  the  hidden  one.  Among  the  Egyptian  ,  Adonis 
was  adored  under  the  name  of  Ofiris  the  hufband  of 
Ifis.  But  he  was  fometimes  called  by  the  name  01 
Ammuz,  or  Thammuz,  the  concealed,  to  denote  pro¬ 
bably  his  death  or  burial-.  The  Hebrews  in  denfion, 
call  him  fometimes  the  dead ,  Pfal.  cvi.  28.  and  Lev. 
xix.  28.  becaufe  they  wept  for  him,  and  repreiented 
him  as  one  dead  in  his  coffin  ;  and  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  the  image  of  jealoufy,  Ezek.  vni.  3.  5.  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  the  objeft  of  the  god  Mars’s  jealoufy. 
The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians,  called  him 
Adonis  ;  and  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammo- 
nites  and  Moabites  gave  him  the  name  of  Baal-peor. 

See  Baal-peor.  .  - 

Adonis,  Adonius,  in  Ancient  Geography  a  river  ot 
Phoenicia,  rifing  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  falling  into 
the  fea,  after  a  north- weft  courfe,  at  Byblus  ;  famous  in 
fable,  as  a  beautiful  .(hepherd  youth  (Virgil)  ;  fon  (if 
Cynaras,  king  of  the  Cyprians,  loved  by  Venus,  (lain 
by  a  boar,  and  turned  into  a  river.  Theocritus  laments 
him  dead  in  an  idyllion,  or  rather  ode,  as  did  the 
women  yearly,  when,  in  flood  time,  the  river  rolled 
down  a  red  earth,  which  tinged  its  waters,  deemed  to 
be  his  wound  bleeding  afreffi.  In  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  Adan  fignifies  a  willow,  and  Adon  lord,  with 
the  fame  radical  letters.  Hence  Irenes  A$*ws,  Sahgnus, 
and  Kvfis  or  Ki^i;  ASuns  for  Kvgios.  Adorns  horti,  are 
gardens  beautifully  arranged,  but  more  adapted  for  plea- 
fure  than  profit.  . 

Adonis,  Bird’s  eye,  or  Pheafant’s  eye ,  in  Botany . 

See  Botany  Index.  #  .  . 

ADONISTS,  a  fe&  or  party  among  divines  and  cri¬ 
tics,  who  maintain,  than  the  Hebrew  points  ordinarily 
annexed  to  the  confonants  of  the  word  Jehovah,  are  not 
the  natural  points  belonging  to  that  word,  nor  expreis 
the  true  pronunciation  of  it  ;  but  are  the  vowel  points, 
belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  Elohim ,  applied  to 
the  confonants  of  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah,  to  warn 
the  readers,  that  inflead  of  the  word  Jehovah,  which 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  pronounce,  and  the  true  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  which  had  been  long  unknown  to  them, 
they  are  always  to  read  Adonai .  They  are  oppofed  to 
Jehovifts:  of  whom  the  principal  are  Drufius,  Capellus, 
Buxtorf,  Alting,  and  Reland,  who  has  publifhed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  writings  on  this  fubje<Et. 

ADOPTIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  ancient 


So  1  ADO  .  . 

heretics,  followers  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  El.pand  of 

Toledo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  . - J - , 

advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefus  Chnft,  in  his  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by 

adoption.  „  .  „  , 

ADOPTION,  an  a£l  by  which  any  one  takes  .an¬ 
other  into  his  family,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  for  his  heir. 

The  cuftom  of  adoption  was  very  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  yet  it  was  not  prac- 
tifed,  but  for  certain  caufes  exprelfed  in  the  laws,  and 
with  certain  formalities  ufual.in  fuch  cafes.  It  was  a 
fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  had  no  children  :  wherefore  he  that  was 
to  adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be 
pad  the  age  of  getting  any  j  nor  were  eunuchs  allow¬ 
ed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an.  aaual  impotency  ot 
begetting  children  ;  neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  young 
man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  it  would  have  been, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  j  nay,  it  was  even  re¬ 
quired  that  the  perfon  who  adopted  fhould  be  eighteen 
years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there  might  at 
lead  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural  fa- 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  callod  vmtu*,, filiation .  It 
was  allowed  to  fuch  as  had  no  iffue  of  their  own  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  who  were  not  xv^tci  lavray,  their  own  ma - 
Jlersr  e.  g.  daves,  women,  madmen,  infants,  or  per  foil  s 
under  twenty  years  of  age  *,  who  being  incapable  ot 
making  wills,  or  managing  their  own  eftates,  were  not 
allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  at  Athens,  if  any  fuch  were 
adopted,  it  was  neceffary  firft  to  make  them  free  ot 
the  city.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  being  over,  the 
adopted  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the  tribe  and  ward 
of  his  new  father  ;  for  which  entry  a  peculiar  time  was 
allotted,  viz.  the  fedival  To  prevent  rath 

and  inconfiderate  adoptions,  the  Lacedemonians  had  a 
law,  that  adoptions  fhould  be  tranfa&ed,  or^  at  lead 
confirmed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings..  1  he  chil¬ 
dren  adopted  were  dwelled  with  all  the  privileges,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural,  children  j 
and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  ceafed 
to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  m  the 
family  which  they  had  left,  unlefs  they  firft  renounced 
their  adoption  j  which,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  firft  begotten 
children,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had 
adopted  them:  thus  providing  againft  the  ruin  of  fa¬ 
milies,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  extinguilhed 
by  the  defertion  of  thofe  who  had  been  adopted  to 
preferve  them.  If  the  children  adopted  happened  to 
die  without  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alie¬ 
nated  from  the  family  into  which  they  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  returned  to  the  relations  of  the  adopter.  It 
fhould  feem,  that  by  the  Athenian  law,  a  perfon,  after 
having  adopted  another,  was  not  allowed  to  marry  with¬ 
out  permiflion  from  the  magiftrate  :  in  effedf,  there  aie 
inftances  of  perfons,  who  being  ill  ufed  by  their  adop¬ 
tive  children,  petitioned  for  fuch  leave.  However  this 
be  it  is  certain  fome  men  married  after  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  fons  :  in  which  cafe,  if  they  begat  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  their  eftates  were  equally  (hared  between  the  be¬ 
gotten  and  adopted. 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  adoption  $  one  be¬ 
fore 
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Adoption.  :f0re  the  praetor  ;  the  other  at  an  affembly  of  the  people, 

- '  In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  by 

a  refcript  of  the  emperor.  In  the  former,  the  natural 
father  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  praetor,  declaring  that 
he  emancipated  his  fon,  refigned  all  his  authority  over 
him,  and  confented  he  (hould  be  tranflated  into  the  fa- 
mily  of  the  adopter.  The  latter  was  pradtifed,  where 
the  party  to  be  adopted  was  already  free;  and  this  was 
called  adrogation .  The  perfon  adopted  changed  all  his 
names  ;  affumiug  the  prename,  name,  and  furname,  of 
the  perfons  who  adopted  him. 

Betides  the  formalities  prefcribed  by  the  Roman  law, 
various  other  methods  have  taken  place  ;  which  have 
given  denominations  to  different  fpecies  of  adoption, 
among  the  Gothic  nations,  in  different  ages.  As, 
ADOPTION  by  arms ,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  arms  to  a  perfon,  in  confideration  of  his  merit 
and  valour.  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Heruli 
was  adopted  by  Theodoric  ;  Athalaric  by  the  emperor 
Juftinian  ;  and  Cofroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
by  the  emperor  Juftin. — The  obligation  here  laid  on 
the  adoptive  fon  was,  to  protea  and  defend  the  father 
from  injuries,  affronts,  &c.  And  hence,  according  to 
Selden,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  knights  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  as  well  as  name.  .  ^  * 

ADOPTION  by  baptifm,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which 
is  contraaed  by  god-fathers  and  god-children  in  the 
ceremony  of  baptifm.  This  kind  of  adoption  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Greek  church,  and  came  afterwards 
into  ufe  among  the  ancient  Franks,  as  appears  by  the 
Capitulars  of  Charlemagne. 

In  reality,  the  god-father  was  fo  far  confidered  as 
adoptive  father,  that  his  god-children  were  fuppofed 
to  be  entitled  to  a  (hare  in  the  inheritance  of  his 

eftate.  . 

ADOPTION  by  hair ,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father. 
It  was  thus  that  Pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Bofon.  king 
of  Arles ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  inftance  in  hi- 
ftory  of  adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  ecclefiaftics  ;  a 
law  that  profeffes  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give 
children  to  thofe  in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a  crime 
to  beget  any. 

ADOPTION  by  matrimony ,  is  the  taking  the  children 
of  a  wife  or  hufband,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the 
condition  of  proper  or  natural  children  ;  and  admitting 
them  to  inherit  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  the 
prefent  marriage.  This  is  a  praaice  peculiar  to  the 
Germans  :  among  whom,  it  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  einkindfchaft ;  among  their  writers  in 
Latin,  by  that  of  unio  prolium ,  or  union  ofiffues .  But 
the  more  accurate  writers  obferve,  that  this  is  no  adop¬ 
tion.  See  Abfiliation. 

ADOPTION  by  tef  ament ,  that  performed  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  affuming 
the  name,  arms,  Sec.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind 
we  meet  with  feveral  inftances  in  the  Roman  hiftory. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  per¬ 
formed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through 
the  ffiirt  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people, 
to  adopt,  is  expreffed  by  the  phrafe,  to  draw  another 
through  my  Jhirt .  It  is  faid,  that  fomething  like  this 
has  alfo  been  obferved  among  the  Hebrews  ;  where  the 
prophet  Elijah  adopted  Eliffia  for  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  let- 
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ting  fall  his  cloak  or  mantle  on  him. 


But  adoption,  Adoption 


properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac-  ..  , 
tifed  among  the  ancient  Jews  :  Mofes  fays  nothing  of ,  oratI^ 
it  in  his  laws ;  and  Jacob’s  adoption  of  his  two  grand- 
fons,  Ephraim  and  Manaffeh,  is  not  fo  properly  an 
adoption,  as  a  kind  of  fubftitution,  whereby  thofe  two 
fons  of  Jofeph  were  allotted  an  equal  portion  in  Ifrael 
with  his  own  fons. 

Ab option  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Theology ,  for  a  federal  a 61 
of  God’s  free  grace  ;  whereby  thofe  who  are  regene¬ 
rated  by  faith,  are  admitted  into  his  houfehold,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  a  (hare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Aboption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  clergy,  who  had  a  cuftom  of  taking  a  maid  or 
widow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
adoptive  or  fpiritual  ffer  or  niece. 

Aboption  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  admiffion 
of  perfons  into  certain  hofpitals,  particularly  that  of 
Lyons,  the  adminiftrators  whereof  have  all  the  power 
and  rights  of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

Aboption  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
academy  into  the  body  of  an  old  one. — Thus 

The  French  academy  of  Marfeilles  was  adopted  by 
that  of  Paris  :  on  which  account,  we  find  a  volume  of 
fpeeches  extant,  made  by  feveral  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Marfeilles,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of 
Paris  for  the  honour. 

In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  adoption  is  alfo  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a  monk,  or  brother,  into  a 
monaftic  community;  fometimes  called  fpiritual  adop¬ 
tion. 

ADOPTIVE,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  adopted 
by  another. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the 
fame  footing  with  natural  ones  ;  and  accordingly  were 
either  to  be  inftituted  heirs,  or  exprefsly  difinherited, 
otherwife  the  teftament  was  null.  The  emperor  Adrian 
preferred  adoptive  children  to  natural  ones  ;  becaufe  we 
choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
at  random. 

M.  Menage  has  publiffied  a  book  of  eloges,  or  verfes 
addreffed  to  him  ;  which  he  calls  Liber  Adoptivus ,  an 
adoptive  book  ;  and  adds  it  to  his  other  works. — Hein- 
fius,  and  Furftemburg  of  Munfter,  have  likewife  pu- 
blifhed  adoptive  books. 

In  ecclefiaftical  writers  we  find  adoptive  women,  or 
fillers,  (adoptive  fcemince  or  forores ),  ufed  for  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  clergy,  otherwife  called  fub- 
introdu&ce .  #  . 

ADOPTIVE  arms ,  are  thofe  which  a  perfon  enjoys  by 
the  gift  or  conceffion  of  another,  and  to  which  he  was 
not  otherwife  entitled.  They  (land  contradiftinguiffied 
from  arms  of  alliance. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  adoptive  heir,  by  way  of 
oppofition  to  natural  heir ;  and  adoptive  gods,  by  way 
of  contradiflin&ion  to  domeflic  ones.  The  Romans, 
notwith (landing  the  number  of  their  domefiic,.  had 
their  adoptive  gods,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians  : 
fuch  were  Ifis,  Ofiris,  Anubis,  Apis,  Harpocrates,  and 

Canopus.  . 

ADORATION,  the  a&  of  rendering  divine  ho¬ 
nours  ;  or  of  addreffing  a  being,  as  fuppofing  it  a 
god.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “  to,”  and  os, 
oris,  “  mouth  5”  and  literally  fignifies  to  apply  the  hand 
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^oration.  to  the  mouth  •,  Manum  ad  os  admovere,  q.  d.  “  to  kifs 

-V - the  hand this  being,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  one  oi 

the  great  marks  of  reipeft  and  fubmiflion.  Ihe  Ro¬ 
mans  praflifed  adoration  at  facrifices,  and  other  lo- 
lemnities  ;  in  paffing  by  temples,  altars,  groves,  &c. 
at  the  light  of  ftatues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether 
of  Hone  or  wood,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was 
fuppofed  to  refide.  Ufually  there  were  images  of  the 
gods  placed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  for  thofe  who  went 
in  or  out,  to  pay  their  refpefts  to— The  ceremony  of 
adoration  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  thus  :  The 
devotee  having  his  head  covered,  applied  his  right  hand 
to  his  lips,  the  fore  finger  relling  on  his  thumb,  yhich 
was  eredt,  and  thus  bowing  his  head,  turned  lnmfelf 
round  from  left  to  right.  The  kifs  thus  given  was 
called  ofculum  labratum  ;  for  ordinarily  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  themfelves  with  their 
profane  lips.  Sometimes,  however,  they  would  kifs 
their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  incivility  to 
touch  their  mouths  ;  fo  that  the  affair  paffed  at  fome 
diftance.  Saturn,  however,  and  Hercules,  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare ;  whence  the  worfhip  of  the  laft 
was  called  injiitutum  peregrinum ,  and  ritus  Grcecani - 
cus,  as  departing  from  the  cuftomary  Roman  method, 
which  was  to  facrifice  and  adore  with  the  face  veiled, 
and  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  ears,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  ceremony  by  the  fight  of  unlucky 
obje£b. _ The  Jewifh  manner  of  adoration  was  by  pro¬ 

bation,  bowing,  and  kneeling. — The  Chriftians  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method,  and  a- 
dored  always  uncovered .  The  ordinary  pofture  of  the 
ancient  Chriftians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays  Hand¬ 
ing:  and  they  had  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  eaft,  to 
which  point  they  ordinarily  direfted  their  prayers. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the.  a£t  of 
praying  or  preferring  our  requefts  or  thankfgivings  to 
Almighty  God. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  extraordinary 
civil  honours  or  refpe&s  which  refemble  thofe  paid  to 
the  deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by 
Cyrus,  was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  .on  the 
face  at  the  prince’s  feet,  ftriking  the  earth  with  the 
forehead,  and  kifling  the  ground.  This  ceremony, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Conon  refufed  to 

perform  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Callifthenes  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
emperors  confifted  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefen tly  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips..  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  pra£Hee  to  Conftantius.  It 
was  only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  deliver  a  petition,  was  alfo  called  adoration * 

The  pradtice  of  adoration  may  be  faid  to  be  ftill  fub- 
lifting  in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  kifling  the  king’s 
or  queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  table,  both  be¬ 
ing  performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  kifling  one’s 
liand  in  prefence  of  another,  as  a  token  of  reverence. 
The  Jews  adored  by  kifling  their  hands  and  bowing 
down  their  heads  j  whence,  in  their  language,  biffing 
I  $  properly  ufed  for  adoration . 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers  for 
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a  high  fpecies  of  applaufe  given  to  perfons  who  had  Adoration, 
fpoken  or  performed  well  in  public. .  See  Acclama-  t  °rca>  J 
tion).  We  meet  with  adoration  paid  to  orators,  ac¬ 
tors,  muficians,  &c.  The  method  of  exprefling  it  was, 
by  riling,  putting  both  bands  to  their  mouth,  and  then 
returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be  ho¬ 
noured. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
the  ceremony  of  kifling  the  pope’s  feet.-— The  intro- 
du&ion  of  adoration  among  the  Romans  is  aferibed  to 
the  low  flattery  of  Vitellius,  who,  upon  the. return  of  C. 

Cm  far  from  Syria,  would  not  approach  him  otlierwife 
than  with  his  head  covered,  turning  himfelf  round,  and 
then  falling  on  his  face.  Heliogabalus  reftored  the 
pra£lice,  and  Alexander  Severus  again  prohibited  it. 
Dioclefian  redemanded  it*,  and  it  was,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  continued  under  the  fucceeding  princes,  even,  af¬ 
ter  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity,  as  Conftantine, 
Conftantius,  &c.  It  is  particularly  faid  of  Dioclefian, 
that  he  had  gems  fattened  to  his  ftioes,  that  divine  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  kifling  his 
feet.  The  like  ufage  was  afterwards  adopted  by  tho 
popes,  and  is  oblervcd  to  this  day.  J  hefe  prelates, 
finding  a  vehement  difpofition  in  the  people  to  fall 
down  before  them  and  kifs  their  feet,  procured  cruci¬ 
fixes  to  be  fattened  on  their  flippers  *,  by  which  ftrata- 
gem,  the  adoration  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon  is 
fuppofed  to  be  transferred  to  Chrift.  Divers  a<fts  of  this 
adoration  we  find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  method  of  ele&ing  a 
pope.  The  election  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways  ; 
by  adoration  and  by  ferutmy .  In  eledlion  by  adora¬ 
tion,  the  cardinals  rulh  haftily,  as  if  agitated  by  fome 
fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
proclaim  him  pope.  When  the  eleftion  is  carried  by 
ferutiny,  they  do  not  adore  the  new  pope  till  he  is 
placed  on  the  altar. 

Barbarous  ADORATION  is  a  term  ufed,  in  the  laws  of 
King  Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  .manner  of 
the  Heathens  who  adored  idols.  I  he  Romifli  church 
is  charged  with  the  adoration  of  faints,  martyrs,  images, 
crucifixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and  the  lioft  *,  all  which 
by  Proteftants  are  generally  aggravated  into  idolatry, 
on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  honour  thus  paid  to.  them 
is  abfolute  and  fupreme,  called  by  way  of  diftin&ion 
Latria ,  which  is  due  only  to  God.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  on  the  contrary,  explain  them,  as  only  a  relative 
or  fubordinate  worlhip,  called  Du/ia  and  Hyperduha , 
which  terminates  ultimately  in  God  alone.  But  may 
not  the  fame  be  faid  of  the  idol  wor.ftxip  of  the  hea¬ 
thens  ?  The  Phoenicians  adored  the  winds,  on. account 
of  the  terrible  effe&s  produced  by  them  5  the  fame  was 
adopted  by  moft  of  the  other  nations,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  &c.  The  Perfians  chiefly  paid  their  adora¬ 
tions  to  the  fun  and  fire  *?  fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers,  the 
wind,  &c.  The  motive  of  adoring  the  fun  was  the 
benefits  they  received  from  that  glorious  luminary, 
which  of  all  creatures  has  doubtlefs  the  belt  preten- 
fions  to  fuch  homage. 

ADORE  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  word  ufed  in 
different  fenfes  $  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain, 
fometimes  for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  facrifice  j  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  fome  fervice  j  whence  by 
metonymy  it  is  put  for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 

J  J  ADOSCULATION, 


Adofcula- 

tion 

11 

Adranum. 
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ABQSCUL  ATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr  Grew,  to 
imply  a  kind  of  impregnation,  without  intromi.flion  ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  ot 
plants  is  effe&ed  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  foecundans 
on  the  piitih 

ADOSSEE',  in  Heraldry ,  figmfies  two  figures  or 
bearings  being  placed  back  to  back.  # 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  running  north  by  1  arbes 
through  Gafcony,  afterwards  turns  eaft,  and  palling  by 
Dax.lalls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigie  in  Abyffinia,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  well  fide  of  a 
fm all  plain,  which  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  moun¬ 
tains.  The  name,  fignifying  pa/s  or  pqfage,  is  cha- 
rafleriftic  of  its  fituation ;  for  the  only  road  from  the 
Red  fea  to  Gondar  paffes  by  Adowa.  The  town  con- 
fifts  of  300  houfes,  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and 
has  a  manufaftory  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth  which  circu¬ 
lates  in  Abyflinia  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  place 
of  money.  N.  Lat.  14.  7.  E.  Long.  38.  50. 

ADOXA,  Tuberous  Moschatel,  Hollow- 
root,  or  Inglorious,  in  Botany.  See  Botany 
Index, 

AD  pondus  OMNIUM,  among  phyficians,  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  their  prefcriptions,  fignifying  that  the  laft 
mentioned  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the 
reft  together. 

Ad  ^ uod  Damnum ,  in  the  Enghjh  Law ,  a  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  into 
the  damage  which  may  arife  from  granting  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  to  a  place,  as  a  fair,  a  market,  or  the  like. 

ADRA,  in  Geography ,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  47  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  N.  Lat.  36.  42.  E-  Long.  2.  37. 

ADRACHNE,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  Itraw- 
berry  tree.  See  Arbutus,  Botany  Index, 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country 
of  Samaria,  in  the  room  of  thofe  Ifraelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made 
their  children  pafs  through  the  fire,  in  honour  of  this 
idol  and  another  called  Anamelech,  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  Adrammelech  meant  the  fun,  and  Anamelech  the 
moon  :  the  firft  fignifies  the  magnificent  king ;  the  fe- 
cond  the  gentle  king. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now 
Andramiti ,  a  town  of  Myfia  Major,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  an  Athenian  colony,  with  a  harbour  and 
dock  near  the  Caicus.  Adramyttenus  the  epithet  \  as, 
Adramyttenus  Sinus ,  a  part  of  the  Egean  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Myfia  •,  Adramyttenus  Conventus ,  feflions  or  af¬ 
fixes,  the  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Conventus  Jundici 
of  the  province  of  Afia. 

ADRANA,  a  river  of  Germany  (Polybius)  *,  now 
the  Eder,  rifing  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Naf- 
fau,  to  the  north-eaft  of,  and  not  far  from  Dillen- 
burg,  running  through  the  landgraviate  of  Hefife,  the 
county  of  Waldeck,  by  Fritzlar,  and.  then  again 
through  the  landgraviate,  and,  together  with  the  Fulda, 
falling  into  the  Wefer,  to  the  fouth  of,  and  not  far 

from  Caflel.  . 

ADRANUM,  or  Hadranum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  now  ADERNO,  which  fee. 
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ADRASTEA,  in  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Ad  raft  fa 
Jupiter  and  Neceffity,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  A  H 
only  fury  who  executed  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  . 

The  name  is  derived  from  King  Adraftus,  who  firft 
erefted  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

ADRASTEA  Certamina,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Py¬ 
thian  games,  inftituted  by  Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
Sicyon.  Thefe  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  Py¬ 
thian  games  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTUS,  in  ancient  hittory,  king  of  Argos, 
fon  of  Talaus  and  Lyfianiffa,  daughter  of  Polybius 
king  of  Sicyon,  acquired  great  honour  in  the  famous 
war  of  Thebes,  in  fupport  of  Polynices  his  fon-in-law, 
who  had  been  excluded  the  fovereignty  of  Thebes  by 
Eteocles  his  brother,  notwithftanding  their  reciprocal 
agreement.  Adraftus,  followed  by  Polynices,  and  Py- 
deus  his  other  fon-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hippome- 
don  his  fitter’s  fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his  brother-in-law, 
and  by  Parthenopseus,  marched  againft  the  city  of 
Thebes;  and  this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Wor¬ 
thies,  which  the  poets  have  fo  often  fung.  lhey  all 
loft  their  lives  in  this  war  except  Adraftus,  who  was 
faved  by  his  horfe  called  Anon.  This  war  was  revived 
ten  years  after  by  the  fons  of  thofe  deceafed  warriors, 
which  was  called  the  war  of  the  Epigones,  and  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Thebes.  None  of  them  loft  their 
lives  except  TEgialeus  fon  of  Adraftus  ;  which  afflifted 
him  fo  much  that  he  died  of  grief  in  Megara,  as  he  was 
leading  back  bis  victorious  army.  # 

ADRAZZO,  or  Ajaccio.  The  fame  with  Ad- 

jazzo,  which  fee.  ^  . 

ADRIA,  or  HaDRIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the 
name  of  two  towns  in  Italy.  One  in  the  country  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus 
and  the  Athefis,  called  Atria  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
but  Adrias  by  Strabo.  Another  on  the  river  Voma- 
nus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Piceni  (to  which  Anto- 
nine’s  Itinerary  from  Rome  is  direCled),  the  country  ot 
the  anceftors  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  ot 
thefe  the  Adriatic  fea  is  denominated,  is  matter  or 
doubt.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from 
Adrias  the  fon  of  Joan,  of  Italian  origin  5  (Euftathius 

in  Dionyfium).  . 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian,  Publius  aEl ius,  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  24th  of 
January,  in  the  76th  year  of  Chnft,  A.  U.  C.  829. 

His  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
under  the  guardianftiip  of  Trajan,  and  Ccelius  Tatianus 
a  Roman  knight.  He  began  to  ferve  very  early  in 
the  armies,  having  been  tribune  of  a  legion  before  the 
death  of  Domitian.  He  was  the  perfon  chofen  by  the 
army  of  Lower  Moefia,  to  carry  the  news  of  Nerya  s 
death  to  Trajan,  fucceffor  to  the  empire.  lrajan, 
however,  conceived  fome  prejudices  againft  him,  and 
Adrian  perceiving  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
emprefs  Plotina,  by  which  means  he  fucceeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  for  his  wife,  Sabina,  the  emperor’s  grand-niece 
and  next  heirefs.  This  was  probably  the  firft  ftep  to 
his  future  advancement,  and  facilitated,  his  alcent  to 
the  throne.  As  quaeftor  he  accompanied.  1  rajan  in 
moll  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly. diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  the  fecond  war  againft  the  Dacians.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  fucceffively  tribune  of  the  people,  praetor, 


governor 
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Adrian,  governor  of  Pannonia,  and  conful.  After  - 

- V -  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raifed,  Trajan,  who  had  al- 

ready  given  him  the  government  of  Syria,  left  him 
the  command  of  the  army  :  and  at  length,  when  he 
found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  he  adopted  him. 
Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia,  as  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Trajan’s  death,  declared 
himfelf  emperor,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  117. 

No  fooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity, 
than  he  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  to  whom  he 
yielded  up  great  part  of  the  conquefts  of  his  predecei- 
fors  ;  and  from  generofity,  or  policy,  he  remitted  the 
debts  of  the  Roman  people,  which,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  thofe  who  have  reduced  them  to  modern 
money,  amounted  to  22,500,000  golden  crowns  ;  and 
lie  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obligations  relating  to  thele 
debts,  that  the  people  might  be  under  no  apprehenhon 
of  being  called  to  an  account  for  them  afterwards. 
There  are  medals  in  commemoration  of  this  tatt,  in 
which  he  is  reprefented  holding  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  to  fet  fire  to  all  thofe  bonds  which  he  had  made 
void.  He  went  to  vifit  all  the  provinces  ;  and  did  not 
return  to  Rome  till  the  year  118,  when  the  fenate  de¬ 
creed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with  the  tit  e 
of  Father  of  his  country,  but  he  refufed  both,  and  de- 
fired  that  Trajan’s  image  might  triumph.  No  prince 
travelled  more  than  Adrian  •,  there  being  hardly  one 
province  in  the  empire  which  he  did  not  vifit.  In 
120  he  went  into  Gaul ;  from  thence  he  went  over  to 
Britain,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  Caledonians,  who  were 
making  continual  inroads  into  the  provinces.  Upon  his 
arrival  they  retired  towards  the  north  :  he  advanced, 
however,  as  far  as  York,  where  he  was  diverted  from 
his  intended  conqueft  by  the  defcnption  feme  old 
foldiers  he  found  there,  who  had  ferved  under  A- 
gricola,  gave  him  of  the  country.  In  hopes,  there¬ 
fore,  of  keeping  them  quiet,  by  enlarging  their 
bounds,  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians  all  the 
lands  lying  between  the  two  friths  and  the  iyne  j 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  from  their  future  incurfions,  built  the  famous 
wall  which  ftill  bears  his  name  (a).  Having  thus  let- 
tied  matters  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  by  fome  medals.  He  foon  after  went  into 
Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at  length  into  the  Balt, 
where  he  quieted  the  commotions  raifed  by  the  Bar- 
thians.  After  having  vifited  all  the  provinces  oi  Alia, 
he  returned  to  Athens  in  1 25,  where  he  patted  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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the  fiege  winter,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Eleufiman  u 
b  Ceres.  He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chiefly  to  view 
Mount  /Etna,  contemplate  its  phenomena,  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeft  afforded  from  its 
top.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year 
120  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  he  went  again,  the  lame 
year,  to  Africa  ;  and,  after  his  return  from  thence  to 
the  eafl.  He  was  in  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  revifited 
Syria  the  year  following,  returned  to  Athens  in  *34* 
and  to  Rome  in  135.  The  perfection  aga.nft  the 
Chriftians  was  very  violent  under  his  reign  ;  but  it  was 
at  length  fufpended,  in  confequence  of  the  remonftrances 
of  O uadratus bilhop  of  Athens,  and  Ariftides,  two  Chri- 
ftian  philofophers,  who  prefented  the  emperor  with  fome 
books  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  Jews  ;  and,  by  way  of  infult,  erefted  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary,  and  placed  a  ftatue  of 
Adonis  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  ;  he  caufed  alfo 
the  images  of  fwine  to  be  engraven  on  the  gates  of  Je  - 
rufalem.  At  laft  he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy,  which 
vexed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  became  almoft 
raving  mad.  A  great  number  of  phyficians  were  lent 
for,  and  to  the  multitude  of  them  he  afcnbed  Ins  death. 
He  died  at  Bairn  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  having 
reigned  21  years.  The  Latin  verfes  he  addreffed  to 
his  foul,  which  he  compofed  a  Ihort  time  before  his 
death,  in  a  ftrain  of  tender  levity,  have  been  much 
criticifed,  and  have  been  the  fubjefl  of  numerous  trail- 
lations  and  imitations. 
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Anirnula  vagula ,  blandula , 

Hofpes ,  comefque  corporis , 

^uce  nunc  alibis  in  / oca 
Pal/idu/a ,  rigid  a,  nudu/a, 

AW,  lit  foies ,  dabisjocos  ? 

Ah  !  fleeting  fpirit !  wand’ring  fire, 

That  long  haft  warm’d  my  tender  breaft, 

Muft  thou  no  more  this  frame  infpire  ? 

No  more  a  pleafing  cheerful  gueft  ? 

Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark  undifcover’d  fhore  ? 

Thou  feem’ft  all  trembling,  fhiv’ring,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more  ! 

Pope. 

Some  fragments  of  his  Latin  poetry  are  ftill  extant, 
and  there  are  Greek  verfes  of  his  in  the  Anthology. 
He  alfo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  j  to  which, 
however,  he  did  not  choofe  to  put  his  name  $  but  that 
B  b  of 
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pofed  of  earth  covered  with  green  tu  .  tn  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where  the 

”f  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as  direftaine  aspo  ■  >  ?  Englilh,  and  near  70  Roman  miles  in 

town  ofNewcaftlenow  ftands  ;  fo  that  U  mound  of  earth  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  the 

north' fide  of  th/ rampart.  ^3.  Another  rampart  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal 
ditch.  2  The  ditch  on  the  "  t  3on  the  north  fide" of  the  ditch.-This  laft  was  probably 

one,  about  five  paces  diftant  fo  .  4.  S  P  p  t  thofe  formerly  built  by  Agricola:  and  if  it 

certainty.  From  their  appearance,  it  feems  probable  that  the  principal  rampart  was  at  lead  10  or  I2fcet 
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Adrian.  nf  Phlegon,  one  of  his  freed-men,  a  very  learned  per- 
'  *  vlde  ^°n’  WaS  Pre^xe<^  to  *•  He  had  great  wit  and  a 
Spartian ,  retentive  memory,  and  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the 
in  Adriano,  various  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  In  his  ^na¬ 
tural  difpofition  he  was  fufpicious,  envious,  cruel,  and 
lafcivious.  In  his  charafter  there  was  a  ftrange  com- 
pofition  of  virtues  and  vices.  He  was  affable,  courteous, 
and  liberal  ;  but  he  was  capricious  and  unfteady  in  his 
attachments,  and  violent  in  his  refentment.  Thus  he 
was  diflrufted  by  his  friends,  and  dreaded  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Antoninus  his  fucceffor  obtained  his  apothe- 
ofis  ;  and  prevented  the  refcifion  of  his  afts,  which  the 
fenate  once  intended. 

Adrian  I.  Pope,  afcended  the  papal  throne,  A.  D. 
772.  He  was  the  fon  of  Theodore,  a  Roman  noble¬ 
man,  and  poffeffed  confiderable  talents  for  bufinefs. 
He  maintained  a  fteady  attachment  to  Charlemagne, 
which  provoked  Defiderius,  a  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
invade  the  (late  of  Ravenna,  and  to  threaten  Rome  it- 
felf.  Charlemagne  rewarded  his  attachment,  by  march¬ 
ing  with  a  great  army  to  his  aid  ;  and  having  gained 
many  confiderable  advantages  over  Defiderius,  he  vi- 
fited  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  expreffed  his  piety,  by  the 
humiliating  ceremony  of  kifling  each  of  the  fteps,  as  he 
afcended  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  The  affairs  of 
the  church  now  claimed  Adrian’s  particular  attention  : 
for  Irene,  who,  in  780,  afiumed  the  regency  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conftantine,  wifti- 
ing  to  reftore  the  worfiiip  of  images,  applied  to  Adrian 
for  his  concurrence.  The  pontiff  readily  acquiefced  in 
her  propofal  for  calling  a  council,  and  commiflioned 
two  legates  to  attend  it.  The  firfl  council,  however, 
was  difperfed  by  an  infurreftion  of  the  citizens  \  but  at 
the  next  meeting  in  the  city  of  Nice,  in  787,  which 
was  protefted  by  a  military  force,  a  decree  was  paffed 
for  reftoring  the  worfiiip  of  images.  Adrian  approved 
the  decree,  but  in  the  weftern  church  it  was  deemed 
heretical  and  dangerous.  Charlemagne  condemned 
the  innovation,  and  the  French  and  Englifli  clergy  con¬ 
curred  in  oppofing  it.  A  treatife,  containing  120 
heads  of  refutation,  was  circulated,  as  the  work  of 
Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Caroline  Rooks,” 
in  oppofition  to  the  decree  of  the  council.  This  work 
was  prefented  to  the  pope  by  the  king’s  ambaffador, 
and  the  pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  by  way  of 
reply.  The  king,  and  alfo  the  Gallican  and  Englifti 
churches,  retained  their  fentiments  \  and,  in  794,  a 
council  was  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  confiding 
of  about  300  weftern  bifhops,  by  which  every  kind  of 
5  mage- worfiiip  was  condemned.  Adrian  did  not  live 
to  fee  a  termination  of  this  conteft  5  for  after  a  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  795.  A- 
drian  feems  to  have  direfted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
embelliftiment  of  the  churches,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  city  of  Rome  \  and  he  was  probably  furnifhed 
by  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  conquefts, 
with  ample  means  for  this  purpofe. 

Adrian  II.  Pope,  fucceeded  Nicholas  I.  A.  D. 


867.  Having  twice  refufed  the  dignity,  he  accepted 
it  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  united  requeft  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  The  conteft  for  power 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churdhes  had  been  very 
violent  fome  years  before  his  acceflion  to  the  papal 
chair. 

Adrian,  during  this  conteft  with  the  eaftern  patriarch, 
was  extending  his  authority  over  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  weft.  He  employed  his  whole  intereft  to  induce 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  taken  pofteftion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Lorraine,  and  who  had  been  crowned  at  Rheims 
by  the  archbilhop  Hincmar,  to  relinquifti  it  in  favour 
of  the  emperor  ;  and  he  even  fent  legates  to  the  king, 
after  having  attempted  to  engage  Hincmar,  the  clergy, 
and  the  nobility  to  defert  him,  ordering  him  to  furren- 
der  to  the  emperor’s  right.  The  king  was  invincible  ; 
and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conteft.  He 
alfo  farther  interfered  in  the  concerns  of  princes,  by 
taking  Charles’s  rebellious  fon  Carloman,  and  the 
younger  Hincmar,  bifhop  of  Laon,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  fee.  He  proceeded  in  this  bufinefs 
fo  far,  that  he  was  under  a  necefiity  of  fubmitting 
without  gaining  his  point.  Death  terminated  his  am¬ 
bitious  projects  and  his  life  of  inquietude,  A.  D.  872, 
after  a  pontificate  of  five  years. 

Adrian  IV.  Pope,  the  only  Englifiiman  who  ever 
had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brekefpere  \  and  he  was  born  at 
Langley,  near  St  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordftiire.  His 
father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of 
the  monaftery  of  St  Alban’s,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  loweft  offices  in  that  houfe  for  daily  fup- 
port.  After  fome  time,  he  defired  to  take  the  habit  in 
that  monaftery,  but  was  rejefted  by  the  abbot  Richard. 
Upon  this  he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  coun¬ 
try,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris  j  where,  though  in 
very  poor  circumftances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
ftudies  with  great  aftiduity,  and  made  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ficiency.  But  having  ftill  a  ftrong  inclination  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence, 
where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monaftery  of 
St  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to  take 
the  habit  ;  but  paffed  fome  time,  by  wTay  of  trial,  in  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  drift  attention 
to  all  their  commands.  This  behaviour,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  converfation, 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  religious,  that  af¬ 
ter  fome  time  they  entreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  canonical  order.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  by  his  learning  and  drift  obfervance  of  the  mo¬ 
nadic  difeipline,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot,  he 
was  chofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe  \  and  we  are  told 
that  he  rebuilt  the  convent.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
being  apprifed  of  the  great  merit  of  Nicholas,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  ftation,  created  him  cardinal-bifhop  of  Alba 
in  1146.  In  1148,  his  holinefs  fent  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  \  ivhere,  by  his  fervent  preach¬ 
ing 
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high,  and  the  fouth  one  not  much  lefs  \  but  the  north  one  was  confiderably  lower.  From  the  dimenfions  of 
the  ditch,  taken  as  it  paffes  through  a  lime-ftone  quarry  near  Harlow  'hill,  it  appears  to  have  been  9  feet  deep, 
and  n  wide  at  the  top,  but  fomewhat  narrower  at  the  bottom.  The  north  rampart  was  about  20  feet  diftant 
from  the  ditch. 
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ino*  and  diligent  inftru&ions,  he.  converted  thole  bar- 
barous  nations  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  erected  Up- 
fal  into  an  archiepifcopal  fee.  When  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with 
great  marks  of  honour  ;  and  Pope  Anaftafius,  who 
fucceeded  Eugenius,  happening  to  die  at  this  time, 
Nicholas  was  unanimoufly  chofen  to  the  holy  fee,  in 
November  1 1 54,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Adrian . 
When  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England, 
King  Henry  II.  fent  Robert  abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  and 
three  bifhops,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
ele&ion;  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very 
confiderable  privileges  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Alban’s, 
particularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  excepting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly  withftood  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty  under  the  confuls,  and  obliged  thofe  magiftrates 
to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government 
of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In  1155,  he  drove  the  he¬ 
retic  Arnaud  of  Brefle,  and  his  followers,  out  of 
Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  William 
king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the 
church,  and  abfolved  that  prince’s  fubjefts.  from.  their 
allegiance.  About  the  fame  time,  Frederick  king  of 
the  Romans,  having  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army,  Adrian  met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  him.  At  this  interview,  Frederick  con- 
fented  to  hold  the  pope’s  ftirrup  whilft  he  mounted  on 
horfeback.  After  which,  his  holinefs  condu&ed  that 
prince  to  Rome,  and  in  St  Peter’s  church  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  Roman  people,  who  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Imperials.  The 
next  year  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
the  pope  and  the  Sicilian  king,  that  prince  taking  an 
oath  to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church,  and  Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies •  He  built  and  fortified  feveral  caftles, 
and  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more  flouriftiing  con¬ 
dition  than  he  found  them.  But  notwithftandi.ng  all 
his  fuccefs,  he  was  extremely  fenfible  of  the  difquietudes 
attending  fo  high  a  flation  ;  and  declared  to  his  coun¬ 
tryman  John  of  Salisbury,  that  all  the  former  hardfhips 
of  his  life  were  mere  amufement  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  popedom  ;  that  he  looked  upon  St  Peter’s  chair  to 
be  the  mod  uneafy  feat  in  the  world  ;  and  that  his 
#  Baronins  crown  feemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  head*.  He 
Annal .  fowdied  September  1.  1159,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth 
P"  month  of  his  pontificate  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter’s 

church,  near  the  tomb  of  his  predecelfor  Eugenius. 
There  are  extant  feveral  letters,  and  fome  homilies, 
written  by  Pope  Adrian. 

Adrian  V.  Pope ,  a  Genoefe,  whofe  name  was  Ot- 
toboni  Fiefci,  fucceeded  Innocent  V.  A.  D.  1276.  He 
was  by  his  uncle  Innocent  IV.  created  cardinal  deacon 
of  St  Adrian,  and  in  1254  fent  by  him  to  England, 
to  fettle  the  difputes  between  Henry  III.  and  his  ba¬ 
rons.  He  was  employed  again  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
by  Clement  III.  when  he  iffued  a  fentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  againft  the  king’s  enemies.  When  he  was 
congratulated  on  his  acceftion  to  the  papal  chair,  he 
faid,  “  I  wi(h  you  had  found  me  a  healthy  cardinal, 
rather  than  a  dying  pope.”  After  his  ele&ion  he 
went  to  Viterbo  to  meet  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  for 
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the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  ufurpation  of  Charles,  king  Adrian, 
of  the  Two  Sicilies;  but  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  * 
having  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  thirty-eight  days.  He 
zealoufly  encouraged  the  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  upon  his  eledion  fent  a  large  fum  to  Conftantinople 
towards  building  galleys.. 

ADRIAN,  cardinal  pried,  of  the  title  of  St  Chry- 
fogonus,  was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Tufcany.  In¬ 
nocent  VIII.  fent  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into 
France ;  and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurer  of 
the  apoftolic  chamber,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  whofe  fe- 
cretary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal’s 
hat.  His  life  was  a  continued  feene  of  odd  alterations* 

He  narrowly  efcaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI. 
poifoned  himfelf  by  miftake.  Afterward  he  drew  upon 
•bimfelf  the  hatred  of  Julius  II  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent. 

Having  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.  he  was  fo  ungrate¬ 
ful,  that  he  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  I  he 
pope  pardoned  his  fault ;  but  the  cardinal,  not  caring 
to  truft  to  this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it  could  never 
be  known  exadlly  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  effeaually  reformed  the  Latin 
ftyle.  He  ftudied  Cicero  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
made  many  excellent  obfervations  on  the  propriety  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  treatife  he  compofed  De  Ser- 
mone  Latino ,  is  a  proof  of  this.  He  had  begun  a  La¬ 
tin  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  He  wrote  De 
Vera  Philofophia  :  This  treatife  was  printed  at  Cologne, 

1548. 

Adrian  VI.  Pope,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1459* 

His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  at  fc.hool,  but 
he  got  a  place  at  Louvain,  in  a  college  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fcholars  were  maintained  gratis.  It  is 
reported  that  he  ufed  to  read  in  the  night  time  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps  in  the  churches  or  ftreets.  He  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  all  the  fciences ;  led  an  ex¬ 
emplary  life;  and  there  never  was  a  man  lefs  intriguing 
and  forward  than  he  was.  He  took  his  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  ;  was  foon  after  made  canon 
of  St  Peter’s,  and  profelfor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and 
then  dean  of  St  Peter’s  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  an  academical  life, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke  Charles.  .  This  young 
prince  made  no  great  progrefs  under  him  :  however, 
never  was  a  tutor  more  confiderably  rewarded  ;  for  it 
was  by  Charles  V.’s  credit  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal 
throne.  Leo  X.  had  given  him  the  cardinal’s  hat  in 
1517.  After  this  pope’s  death,  feveral  cabals  in  the 
conclave  ended  in  the  ele&ion  of  Adrian,  with  which 
the  people  of  Rome  were  very  much  difpleafed.  He 
would  not  change  his  name,  and  in  every  thing  he 
fhowed  a  great  diftike  for  all  oftentation  and  fenfual 
pleafures,  though  fuch  an  averfion  had  been  long  ago 
out  of  date.  He  was  very  partial  to  Charles  V.  and 
did  not  enjoy  much  tranquillity  under  the  triple  crown. 

He  lamented  much  the  wicked  morals  of  the  clergy, 
and  wiftied  to  eftablifti  a  reformation  of  manners  among 
them.  He  died  September  14.  1523. 

ADRIANI,  Joanni  Battista,  was  born  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  family  at  Florence  in  1511.  He  wrote  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  his  own  Times  in  Italian  ;  which  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Guicciardini,  beginning  at.  the  year  1536  ; 
to  which  Thuanus  acknowledges  himfelf  greatly  in¬ 
debted :  befides  which,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  ora- 
B  b  2  tions, 
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Adrian!  tions,  on  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  noble 
.  H  perfonages  j  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Adrianum.  £  long  letter  on  ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  prefix¬ 
ed  to  the  third  volume  of  Vafari.  He  died  at  Florence 
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ADRIANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fed  of 
heretics  divided  into  two  branches,  the  firft  were  dif- 
ciples  of  Simon  Magus,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year 

Theodoret  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  preferved 
their  name,  and  memory  j  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of 
their  origin.  Probably  this  fed,  and  the  fix  others 
ivhich  fprung  from  the  Simonians,  took  their  name  from 
the  particular  difciples  of  Simon.  The  fecond  were 
the  followers  of  Adrian  Hamftead  the  anabaptift  \  and 
held  fome  particular  errors  concerning  Chrift. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiftiop 
under  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  It  is  about 
feven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  old 
city  and  fome  gardens.  The  houfes  are  low,  moftly 
built  of  mud  and  clay,  and  fome  of  brick  :  and  the 
ftreets  are  exceedingly  dirty.  The  walls  and  towers  are 
in  a  great  meafure  fallen  to  decay.  However,  there  is 
a  beautiful  bazar,  or  market,  half  a  mile  long,  called 
Ali  Baffa.  It  is  a  vaft  arched  building,  with  fix  gates, 
and  365  well  furniftied  (hops,  kept  by  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  five  crowns  a-month  for 
each  {hop.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  nations 
and  religions  may  be  about  100,000  j  but  it  is  dear 
living  here,  becaufe  the  provifions  are  brought  from 
diftant  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  very  pleafant  in  the  Cummer  time,  on  account  of 
the  river  and  ftreams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city  \ 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Mariza.  Thefe  promote 
and  preferve  the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
fields,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  there  is  plenty  of  game.  Near  the  principal  ba- 
tzar  there  is  another,  about  a  mile  in  length,  covered 
•with  boards,  with  holes  on  each  fide  to  let  in  the  light. 

It  is  full  of  good  (hops,  which  contain  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Sultan  Selim’s  mofque  Rands  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midft  of  the  city  5  and  hence  this 
magnificent  ftrudure  may  be  feen  on  all  fides.  Every 
thing  made  of  gold  and  filver,  jewels,  piftols,  fcimi- 
tars,  &c.  are  fold  in  another  part,  of  the  city,  called 
by  travellers  the  bi%ejlein ,  though  it  differs  little,  from 
a  bazar.  This  contains  about  200  (hops,,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  like  the  former  :  but  the  covering  is  Supported 
by  two  rows  of  large  pillars.  The  grand  vizier’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  houfe,  after  the 
Turkifti  manner  of  building.  The,  emperor’s  feraglio 
is  a  regular  ftruflure,  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tungia. 
It  is  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  feven  gates,  befides 
thofe  of  the  gardens,  which  are  feveral  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mullah  cadi,  who 
has  an  abfolute  authority  both  in  civil  and  criminal  mat¬ 
ters  In  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  war,  the  grand  fig- 
nior  fometimes  refides  here.  The  Turks  took  this  city 
from  the  Greeks  in  1362,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
empire,  till  Mahomet  II.  took  Confiantinople  in  1453. 
E.  Long.  26.  27;  N.  Lat.  41.  41.  . 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticum)  mare,  in  An- 
cient  Geography,  now  the  gulf  of  Venice,  a  large  bay 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Dalmatia,  Sclavoma, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  AJg<*s. 


KoAtts?  ;  and  Adria  by  the  Romans,  (as  Arbiter  Adria  Adrianum 
Noun,  Hor.)  Cicero  calls  it  Hadrianum  Mare ;  Virgil  4d"e[)t 

has  Hadriaticas  Undas.  It  is  commonly  called  Mare  , - y — j 

Adriaticum  without  an  afpiration  5  hut  whether  it 
ought  to  have  one,  is  a  difpute  :  if  the  appellation  is 
from  Hadria,  the  town  of  the  Piceni,  it  mult  be  writ¬ 
ten  Hadriaticurn,  becaufe  the  emperor’s  name,  who 
thence  derives  his  origin,  is  on  coins  and  (tones  Hadri- 
anus  ;  but  if  from  the  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
as  the  more  ancient,  and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni 
is  a  colony,  this  will  juftify  the  common  appellation 

Adriaticum.  .  . 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  fpecies 
of  adoption,  whereby  a  perfon  who  was  capable  of 
choofi ng  for  himfelf  was  admitted  by  another  into  the 
relation  of  a  fon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad, 

“  to,”  and  rogare,  “  to  a(k on  account  of  a  queftion 
put  in  the  ceremony  of  it,  Whether  the  adopter  would 
take  fuch  a  perfon  for  his  fon  ?  and  another  to  the 
adoptive,  Whether  he  confented  to  become  fuch  a  per- 
fon’s  fon  ? 

ADSIDELLA.in  antiquity,  the  table  at  which  the 
flamens  fat  during  the  facrifices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phyficians,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  the  rigidity  of  any  part. 

ADUACA,  or  At  u  AC  a,  anciently  a  large  and  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  the  I  ungri  j  now  a  fmall  and  inconiider- 
able  village,  called  Tongeren,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege, 
to  the  north-weft  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in  the  territory 
of  Hafpengow,  on  the  rivulet  Jecker,  that  foon  af¬ 
ter  falls  into  the  Maefe.  E.  Long.  5.  52.  N.  Lat.  50. 

Cl. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  ftyle,  denotes  money 
paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bufinefs 
performed. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  lome- 
thing  pofted  or  fituated  before  another.  Thus, . 

ADVANCED  Ditch ,  in  Fortification ,  is  that  wrhich fur- 
rounds  the  glacis  or  efplanade  of  a  place. 

ADVANCED  Guard ,  or  Vanguard ,  in  the  art  of  war, 
the  firft  line  or  divifion  of  an  army,  ranged  or  marching 
in  order  of  battle  •,  or,  it  is  that  part  which  is  next  the 
enemy,  and  marches  firft  towards  them. 

ADVANCED  Guard,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
fmall  party  of  horfe  ftationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfmen,  one  of  the  ft  arts 
or  branches  of  a  buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler 
and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorifti  cuftoms,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  confifting  of  tents,  which 
thefe  people  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits 
their  conveniency. 

ADVENT,  in  the  calendar,  properly  fignifies  the 
approach  of  the  feaft  of  the  nativity.  It  includes  four 
Sundays,  which  begins  on  St  Andrew’s  day  or  on  the 
Sunday  before  or  after  it.  During  advent,  and. to  the 
end  of  the  odaves  of  epiphany,  the  folemnizing  of 
marriage  is  forbidden  without  a  fpecial  licenfe.  It  is 
appointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  Chriftians  on  the 
firft  advent  or  coming  of  Chrift  in  the  flefh,  and  his 
fecond  advent  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  pradifed  great  aufterity  during  this 

feafon.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

Ad  vent  RDM  INSPICIENDUM,  in  Tam, a  writ  by  which 
a  woman  is  to  be  fearched  whether  fhe  be  with  child 
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Advent,  by  a  former  huffiand,  on  her  withholding  of  lands  from 
Adventure.  tlle  next,  failing  iffae  of  her  own  body. 

— v - -  ADVENTURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  extraor¬ 

dinary  or  accidental  event.  It  alfo  denotes  a  hazardous 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

Bill  of  Adventure,  among  merchants,  a  writing 
firmed  by  a  merchant,  teftifying  the  goods  mentioned 
in  it  to  be  (hipped  on  board  a  certain  veffel  belonging 
to  another  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards  ;  the  mer¬ 
chant  only  obliging  himfelf  to  account  to  him  for  the 

^  ADVENTURE  Bay,  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  “  There 
is  a  beautiful  fandy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the 
bottom  of  Adventure  bay,  formed  to  all  appearance 
by  the  particles  which  the  fea  waffies  from  a  fine  white 
fand-ftone.  This  beach  is  very  well  adapted  For  haul¬ 
ing  a  feine.  Behind  it  is  a  plain,  with  a  brackifh 
lake,  out  of  which  we  caught,  by  angling,  fome  bream 
and  trout.  The  parts  adjoining  the  bay  are  moftly 
hilly,  and  are  an  entire  fore  ft  of  tall  trees  rendered 
almoft  impaffable  by  brakes  of  fern,  fhrubs,  &c.  The 
foil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
hills,  is  fandy,  or  confifts  of  a  yellowiffi  earth,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  a  reddiffi  clay  5  but  further  up  the 
hills,  it  is  of  a  gray  tough  call.  This  country,  upon 
the  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and 
the  heat  appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies  nor 
Hones  of  any  other  kind  than  the  white  fand-ftone, 
were  obferved  by  us  ;  nor  could  we  find  any  vegetables 
that  afforded  fubfiftence  for  man.  The  foreft  trees 
are  all  of  one  kind,  and  generally  quite  ftraight .  t.  ey 
bear  clufters  of  fmall  white  flowers  The  principal 
plants  obferved,  are  wood-forrel,  mflk'vort  cudweed 
bell-flower,  gladiolus,  fampli.re,  and  feveral  kinds  o 
fern ;  the  only  quadruped,  a  fpecies  of  opoffum,  about 
twice  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  The  kangooroo found 
further  northward  in  New  Holland,  may  alfo  be  fup- 
pofed  to  inhabit  here,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  had 

pieces  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal. 

“  The  principal  forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown 
hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowiffi  parro- 
quets,  and  a  fpecies  which  they  called  motactlla  cyanea 
from  the  beautiful  azure  colour  of  its  head  and  neck. 
On  the  ffiore  were  feveral  gulls,  black  oy  ft er-ca tellers, 

or  fea  pies,  and  plovers  of  a  ftone  colour. 

“  The  inhabitants  feemed  mild  and  cheerful,  wi  h 
little  of  that  wild  appearance  that  favages  general 
have.  They  are  almoft  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  ac¬ 
tivity  or  genius,  and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the 
wretched  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They ' 
however,  fome  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cuttn  g 
their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different 
railed  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin.  Their  indiffer¬ 
ence  for  prefents,  their  general  inattention  and  want 
of  curiolity,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teflified.  n 
acutenefs  of  undemanding.  Their  complexion  is  a 
dull  black,  which  they  fometimes  heighten  by  lmu - 
ting  their  bodies,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  their  leaving 
a  mark  behind  on  any  clean  fubftance.  Their  iair  is 
perfeftly  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red 
ochre,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  I  heir  nofes.  are 
broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  project 
confiderably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  hze  ;  ana 
though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  pleafing  ca 
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Their  teeth  are  not  very  white,  nor  well  fet,  and  their  Adventure 
mouths  are  too  wide  :  they  wear  their  beards  long,  and  Adult. 
clotted  with  paint.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  . 
proportioned,  though  their  belly  is  rather  protuberant. 

Their  favourite  attitude  is  to  ftand  with  one  fide  for¬ 
ward,  and  one  hand  grafping,  acrofs  the  back,  the  op- 
pofite  arm,  which  on  this  occafion  hangs  down  by  the 
fide  that  projefts.”  Cook's  Voyages. 

ADVENTURER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  one 

who  hazards  fomething.  . 

Adventurers,  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  a*101®"1 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  erefted  for  the  dii- 
covery  of  lands,  territories,  trades,  &c.  unknown.  J  he 
fociety  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and 
it*  firft  eflabliffiment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant  in 
1248,  being  known  by  the  name  of  The  brotherhood 
of  St  Thomas  a  Beckct.  It  was  afterwards  translated 
into  England,  and  fucceffively  confirmed  by  Edward 
III.  and  IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
VII.  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Merchant  Advert - 

^ADVERB,  in  Grammar,  a  particlejoined  to  a  verb, 
adiedtive,  or  participle,  to  explain  them  manner  m  ait- 
ing  or  fuffering;  or  to  mark  fome  circumftance  or 
quality  fignified  by  them.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  prepofition  ad,  «  to,”  and  verbum,  “  a  verb;  and 
fignifies  literally  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  to  ffiow  how, 
when,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  buffers ;  as,  the  bov 
paints  neatly,  writes  ill;  the  houfe  Hands  there,  &c. 

See  Grammar.  .  ,  .  r 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  book  ot 

accounts,  not  unlike  our  journals,  or  day  books.  I  t  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  common-place 
book.  See  Common-place  book. 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  Grammar,  a  word  expretiing  . 
fome  difference  between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it.  Thus,  in  the  phrafe,  he  is  an  hone//  man, 
but  a  great  entlmfiajl,  the  word  but  is  an  adverfative 

C°TdVERSATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  fervant  who  at¬ 
tended  the  rich  in  returning  from  fupper,  to  give  them 
notice  of  any  obftacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they 

might  be  apt  to  ftumble.  ,  .  -  ,  , 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  information  given  to  perfons  interefted  in  an  affair  ; 
and  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  brief  account  of  an 
affair  inferted  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  information 

of  all  concerned.  .  . 

ADULA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  in 
Rhsetia,  or  the  country  o{  the  Grifons  part  of  the  Alps, 
in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine  j  now  St  Go - 

A^ADULE,  ^  AduliS)  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 

of  Egypt  built  by  fugitive  flaves,  diftant  from  its.  port 
on  the  Red  fea  20  ftadia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Adulitee.  The  epithet  is  either  Aduhtanus;  as,  Mo- 
numentum  Adulitanum,  on  the  pompous  lnfcription  of 
the  flatue  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  publifhed  by  Leo 
Alatius,  at  Rome  in  1631,  and  to  be  found  in  Spon 
and  Thevenot:  or  Adulicus ;  as  Aduhcus  Sinus,  a  part 

of  the  Red  fea.  .  ....... 

ADULT,  an  appellation  given  to  any  thing  that  is 

arrived  at  maturity:  Thus  we  fay  an.  adult  perfon,  an 
adult  plant,  &c.  Among  civilians,  it  denotes  a  youth 
bet„«,  ,4  and  45  ?«»  of  “S'-  ADDLIEREKi 
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Adulterer  ADULTERER,  a  man  who  commits  adultery. 

II  .  See  Adultery. 

Adulterine.  ADULTERESS,  a  woman  guilty  of  Adultery. 

An  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu- 
nifliment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower  \  and 
(he  does  not  lofe  even  that.  If  her  hufband  is  weak 
enough  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her 
after  the  offence  committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  adultereffes  are  fuch 
either  by  the  canon  or  civil  law.  According  to  the 
former,  a  woman  is  an  adulterefs  who,  either  being 
herfelf  married,  converfes  carnally  with  another  man  j 
or  being  fmgle  herfelf,  converfes  with  a  man  that  is 
married.  According  to  the  latter,  fhe  is  not  an  adul- 
trefs,  if  die  be  not  herfelf  in  the  married  Rate,  though 
fhe  converfes  with  a  man  that  is.  The  crime,  in  this 
cafe,  was  more  properly  called  Jluprum  than  adulterium . 
Hence,  among  the  Romans  the  word  adult  era ,  u  a- 
dulterefs,”  differed  from  pellex ,  which  denoted  a  fingle 
■woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married^  man  :  and  pel - 
iex  differed  from  concubina ,  which  fignified  her  who  had 
only  intercourfe  with  an  unmarried  man.  The  former 
was  reputed  infamous,  and  the  other  innocent. 

ADULTERATION,  the  aa  of  debafing,  by  an 
improper  mixture,  fomething  that  was  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine. 

The  rvord  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  adulter  are, 

“  to  corrupt,”  by  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  any 
fubftance.  We  have  laws  againft  the  adulteration  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  wax, 
hair  powder,  &.c. 

Adulteration  of  coin ,  properly  imports  the  making 
or  calling  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bafe  or  too 
much  alloy. 

Adulterations  of  coins  are  effe6led  differs  ways  :  as, 
by  forging  another  flamp  or  infcription  >  by  mixing 
impure  metals  with  the  gold  or  filver  :  moft  properly, 
by  making  ufe  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy, 
or  too  great  an  admixture  of  the  bafer  metals  with 
gold  or  filver.  Counterfeiting  the  ilamp,  or  clipping 
and  leffening  the  weight,  do  not  fo  properly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  adulterating .  Evelyn  gives 
rules  and  methods  both  of  adulterating  and  detefting 
adulterated  metals,  &c. — Adulterating  is  fomew  hat  lefs 
extenfive  than  debafing,  which  includes  diminifhing, 
clipping,  &.C. 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  crime  in  all  nations. — The  ancients  punifhed  it  with 
great  feverity  :  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were 
cut  off :  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown 
to  wild  beads.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enabled,  That 
counterfeiting  the  coin  fhould  be  capital  5  and  under 
Conllantine  it  was  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among 
us.  The  adulterating  of  gems  is  a  curious  art,  and 
the  methods  of  dete&ing  it  no  lefs  ufeful.  Nichols 
Lapid.  p.  18. 

ADULTERINE,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  child  iffued  from  an  adulterous  amour  or 
commerce.  Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fingle  perfons. — The  Ro¬ 
man  law  even  refufes  them  the  title  of  natural  children  \ 
as  if  nature  difowned  them. — Adulterine  children  are 
not  eafily  difpenfed  with  for  admiflion  to  orders.  Thofe 
are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a  wo¬ 
man  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a  former 


wife  being  alive. — By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Adulterine. 
Paris,  adulterine  children  are  declared  not  legitimated  ^Adultery, 
by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parties,  even  though 
a  papal  difpenfation  be  had  for  fuch  marriage,  wherein 
is  a  claufe  of  legitimation. 

ADULTERINE  Marriages,  in  St  Auguffine’s  fenfe, 
denote  fecond  marriages,  contracted  after  a  divorce. 

ADULTERY,  an  unlawful  commerce  between  one 
married  perfon  and  another,  or  between  a  married  and 
unmarried  perfon. 

Punifhments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in  moil 
ages  and  nations,  though  of  different  degrees  of  feve¬ 
rity.  In  many  it  has  been  capital  :  in  others  venial, 
and  attended  only  with  flight  pecuniary  mulCls.  Some 
of  the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even  cruel  ;  others  of 
a  jocofe  and  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary  things 
have  been  enaCled  as  punifhments  for  adultery.  By  fome 
laws,  the  criminals  are  forbidden  marrying  together, 
in  cafe  they  became  fingle  5  by  others,  they  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  marry  any  befides  each  other  •,  by  fome,  they  are 
incapacitated  from  ever  committing  the  like  crime 
again  \  by  others,  they  are  glutted  with  it  till  it  be¬ 
comes  downright  naufeous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  j  the  woman’s 
father,  in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  her  hufband,  which  fome  think  was  refunded 
by  the  adulterer.  Another  punifhment  among  thofe 
people,  was  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  puni fil¬ 
ing  adulterers,  called  uic&tyctztihum,  praClifed 

at  leafl  on  the  poorer  fort  who  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  fines.  This  was  an  awkward  fort  of  empalement, 
performed  by  thrufling  one  of  the  largeft  radifhes  up 
the  anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defeCl  thereof,  a  fifli 
with  a  large  head,  called  mugil,  “  mullet.”  Alcaeus  is 
faid  to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  is  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  punifhment  was  reputed  mortal.  Juvenal  and 
Catullus  fpeak  of  this  cuftom  as  received  alfo  among 
the  Romans,  though  not  authorized  by  an  exprefs  law 
as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

There  are  various  conje&ures  concerning  the  ancient 
punifhment  of  adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a  law  of  Ro-' 
mulus,  and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that 
it  -was  firfl  made  capital  by  Auguftus  ;  and  others,  not 
before  the  emperor  Conftantine.  The  truth  is,  the  pu¬ 
nifhment  in  the  early  days  was  very  various,  much  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of 
the  adulterous  wife,  xvho  exercifed  it  differently,  rather 
with  the  filence  and  countenance  of  the  magiflrate  than 
any  formal  authority  from  him.  Thus  xve  are  told,  the 
wife’s  father  was  allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  when 
caught  in  the  fa£l,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  kill¬ 
ed  both  together,  and  as  it  were  with  one  blow.  The 
fame  power  ordinarily  was  not  indulged  the  hufband, 
except  the  crime  were  committed  with  fome  mean  or 
infamous  perfon  j  though,  in  other  cafes,  if  his  rage 
carried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  punifhed 
as  a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  however,  revenge 
was  not  carried  fo  far ;  but  mutilating,  caflrating,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  pu¬ 
nifhment  allotted  by  the  lex  Julia,  was  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  death  ;  but  rather  banifliraent,  or  de¬ 
portation,  being  interdi&ed  fire  and  water  :  though 
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OXavius  appears,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  have  gone 
beyond  his  own  law,  and  to  have  put  adulterers  to 
death.  Uuder  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a  ftake. 
Conftantine  firft  by  law  made  the  crime  capital.  Un¬ 
der  Conftantius  and  Conftans,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or 
fewed  in  Tacks  and  thrown  into  the  Tea.  Under  Leo 
and  Marcian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifliment,  or  cutting  off  the  nofe.  Under  Juftinian,  a 
farther  mitigation  was  granted,  at  lead:  in  favour  of  the 
wife,  who  was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and 
be  {hut  up  in  a  monaftery  :  after  two  years,  the  huf- 
band  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  again  ;  if  he  re- 
fufed,  (he  was  (haven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life :  But  it 
ft  ill  remained  death  in  the  hufband.  The  reafon  al¬ 
leged  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weak¬ 
er  veffel.  Matthaus  declaims  againft  the  emprefs 
Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  of  others  procured  in  favour  of  that 
fex  from  the  emperor. 

Under  Theodofius,  women  conviXed  of  this  crime 
were  punilhed  after  a  very  fingular  manner,  viz.  by  a 
public  conftupration }  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow 
cell,  and  forced  to  admit  to  their  embraces  all  the  men 
that  would  offer  themfelves.  To  this  end,  the  gallants 
were  to  drefs  themfelves  on  purpofe,  having  feveral  lit¬ 
tle  bells  fattened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of  which 
gave  notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion.  This 
cuftom  was  again  abolilhed  by  the  fame  prince. 

By  the  Jewilh  law,  adultery  was  punilhed  by  death 
in  both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  on¬ 
ly  the  woman,  The  Jews  had  a  particular  method  of 
trying,  or  rather  purging,  an  adulterefs,  or  a  woman 
fufpeXed  of  the  crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters  of  jealoufy  5  which,  if  (he  were  guilty,  made 
her  fwell. 

Amongft  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  Chardin, 
adultery  is  punilhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which 
is  ufually  eaten  in  good  friend(hip  between  the  gallant, 
the  adulterefs,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies,  it  is  faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ftitute  herfelf  to  him  who  will  give  an  elephant  for  the 
ufe  of  her  5  and  it  is  reputed  no  fmall  glory  to  her  to 
have  been  rated  fo  high.  Adultery  is  faid  to  be  fo 
frequent  in  Ceylon,  that  not  a  woman  but  praXifes  it, 
notwithftanding  its  being  punilhable  with  death.  A- 
mong  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  nations,  adultery 
is  only  penal  in  the  woman.  Among  the  Abyftinians, 
the  crime  of  the  hufband  is  faid  to  be  only  punilhed  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  iliands,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  woman  is  not  punilhable  for  adultery  ;  but 
if  the  man  go  aftray  he  pays  feverely  :  the  wife  and 
her  relations  watte  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe, 
&c.  Among  the  Chinefe,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  adultery  is  not  capital ;  for  it  is  faid  that  fond  pa¬ 
rents  will  make  a  contraX  with  their  daughters  future 
hulbands  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant. 

In  Spain,  they  punilhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting 
off  that  part  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the 
crime.  In  Poland,  before  Chriftianity  was  eftablilhed,’ 
they  punilhed  adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  manner  :  the  criminal  they  carried  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  there  fattened  him  by  the  tefticles  with 
a  nail ;  laying  a  razor  within  his  reach*  and  leaving 
him  under  a  neceflity,  either  of  doing  juftice  upon 
himfelf,  or  of  periihing  in  that  condition. 
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The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over  Adultery, 
her  afnes  ereXed  a  gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  was  v 
hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery,  by  the 
ancient  laws,  was  feverely  punilhed.  King  Edmund 
the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punilhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  homicide  ;  and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered 
that  a  man  who  committed  adultery  Ihould  be  banilh- 
ed,  and  that  the  woman  Ihould  have  her  nofe  and  ears 
cut  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  punilhed  with 
the  lofs  of  eyes  and  genitals. 

In  Britain,  adultery  is  reckoned  a  fpiritual  offenee, 
that  is,  cognizable  by  the  fpiritual  courts,  where  it  is 
punilhed  by  fine  and  penance.  The  common  law  takes 
no  farther  notice  of  it,  than  to  allow  the  party  griev¬ 
ed  an  aXion  and  damages.  This  praXice  is  often  cen- 
fured  by  foreigners,  as  making  too  light  of  a  crime, 
the  bad  confequences  of  which,  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate,  are  fo  great.  It  has  been  anfwered,  that  per¬ 
haps  this  penalty,  by  civil  aXion,  is  more  wifely  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a  feverer  punilh- 
ment.  He  that  by  a  judgement  of  law  is,  according 
to  circumftances,  ftripped  of  great  part  of  his  fortune, 
thrown  into  prifon  till  he  can  pay  it,  or  forced  to  fiy 
his  country,  will,  no  doubt,  in  molt  cafes,  own  that  he 
pays  dearly  for  his  amufement. 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offence,  fome  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  away  by  va¬ 
rious  arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture. 

On  the  part  of  the  man  who  folicits  the  chaftity  of  a 
married  woman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  Se¬ 
duction,  and  is  attended  with  mifchief  ftill  more 
complicated  and  extenfive  :  It  creates  a  new  fufferer, 
the  injured  hufband,  upon  whofe  fimplicity  and  affec¬ 
tion  is  infliXed  a  wound  the  moft  painful  and  incura¬ 
ble  that  human  nature  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  children,  who 
are  generally  involved  in  their  parents  fhame,  and  al¬ 
ways  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  thefe  confequences  ought 
lefs  to  be  attributed  to  the  crime  than  to  the  difcovery. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  crime  could  not  be  difco- 
vered  unlefs  it  were  committed,  and  the  comtmllion  is 
never  fecure  from  difcovery.  2dly,  If  adulterous  con¬ 
nexions  were  allowable  whenever  the  parties  could 
hope  to  efcape  deteXion,  which  is  the  conclufion  to 
which  this  argument  leads,  the  hufband  would  be  left 
no  other  fecurity  for  his  wife’s  chaftity,  than  in  her 
want  of  opportunity  or  temptation  ;  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  deter  moft  men  from  marrying  ^  or  render  mar¬ 
riage  a  ftate  of  continual  jealoufy  and  alarm  to  the  huf¬ 
band,  which  would  end  in  the  llavery  and  confinement 
of  the  wife. 

The  marriage  vow  is  “  witneffed  before  God,”  and 
accompanied  with  circumftances  of  folemnity  and  reli¬ 
gion  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The 
married  offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  Ihort 
of  perjury,  and  the  feduXion  of  a  married  woman  is 
little  lefs  than  fubornation  of  perjury  : — and  this  guilt 
is  independent  of  the  difcovery. 

But  the  ufual  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior  tranf- 
greflion  of  the  other  party  and  fo  far  indeed,  as  the  - 
bad  effeXs  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the  conduX 
of  the  hufband  or  wife  who  offends  firft,  the  guilt  of 
the  fecond  offender  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never 

amount 
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Adultery,  amount  to  a  judification;  unlefs  it  could  be  (hown  that 
the- obligation  of  the  marriage  vow  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  *,  a  confirmation  which 
appears  founded  neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  nor  in  the  defign  of  the  legifiature  which 
prefcribed  the  marriage  rite.  The  way  of  confidenng 
the  offence  upon  the  footing  of  'provocation  and  reta/ia- 
- tion ,  is  a  childifh  trifling  with  words. 

“  Thou  (halt  not  commit  adultery,”  was  an  mter- 
dia  delivered  by  God  himfelf ;  yet  Scripture  has  been 
adduced  as  giving  countenance  to  the  crime.  As  Chrid 
told  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  44  Neither  do  Leon- 
demn  thee ,”  we  mud  believe,  it  is  faid,  that  he  deemed 
her  condua  either  not  criminal,  or  at  leaft  not  a  crime 
of  the  heinous  nature  we  represent  it  to  be.  .  But  from 
a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it  favour¬ 
able  to  fuch  an  opinion.  The  tranfaaion  is  thus  re- 
lated  *  :  4  Early  in  the  morning  Jefus  came  again  in- 
U  S  4  1°  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  ; 

chap.  viii.  4  and  lie  fat  down  and  taught  them.  And  the  Scribes 

4  and  Pharifees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken  in 
4  adultery  *,  and  when  they  had  fet  her  in  the  midft, 

‘  they  fay  unto  him,  Mailer,  this  woman  was  taken 

<  *m  adultery  in  the  very  a£l.  Now  Mofes  in  the  law 

<  commanded  us  that  fuch  fhould  be  floned,  but  what 
‘  fayed  thou  ?  This  they  faid,  tempting  him,  that  they 
4  might  have  to  accufe  him.  But  Jefus  dooped  down, 

4  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 
4  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  afking 
4  him,  he  lifted  up  himfelf,  and  faid  unto  them,  He 

4  that  is  without  fin  amongd  you,  let  him  fird  cad  a 

4  done  at  her  ;  and  again  he  dooped  down  and  wrote 
4  on  the  ground  :  and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
4  vi£led  by  their  own  confidence,  went  out  one  by  one, 

4  beginning  at  the  elded,  even  unto  the  lad  \  and  Je- 
4  fus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  danding  in  the 
4  midd.  When  Jefus  had  lifted  up  himfelf,  and  faw 
4  none  but  the  woman,  he  faid  unto  her,  Woman, 

4  where  are  thofe  thine  accufers  ?  Hath  no  man  con- 
4  demned  thee  >  She  faid.  No  man,  Lord  :  and  Jefus 
4  faid  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  fin 
4  no  more.’ 

4  This  they  faid  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
4  have  to  excufe  him  that  is,  to  draw  him  into  an  ex- 
ercife  of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have  to  ac¬ 
cufe  him  before  the  Roman  governor  of  ufurping  or  in¬ 
termeddling  with  the  civil  government. 

,  44  This  was  their  defign  ;  and  Chrid’s  behaviour 

Moral  and  throughout  the  whole  affair  proceeded  from  a  know- 
Political  ledge  of  this  defign,  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it. 
Philofophy .  Jje  gives  them  at  fird  a  cold  and  fullen  reception,  well 
p  25S.  3d  pu-lte(i  t0  tiie  infidious  intention  with  which  they  came  : 
edit.  4to.  t  ft00ped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the 
4  ground  as  though  he  heard  them  not.’  4  When  they 
4  continued  afking  him,’  when  they  teafed  him  to  fpeak, 
he  difmiffed  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  imperti¬ 
nent  malice  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  fecret  cha¬ 
racter  of  many  of  them,  deferved  :  4  he  that  is  with- 
4  out  fin  (that  is,  this  fin)  among  you,  let  him  fird 
4  cad  a  done  at  her.’  This  had  its  effeft..  Stung 
with  the  reproof,  and  difappointed  of  their  aim,  they 
dole  away  one  by  one,  and  left  Jefus  and  the  woman 
alone.  And  then  follows  the  convention,  which  is 
the  part  of  the  narrative  mod  material  to  our  prefent 
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fubjea.  4  Jefus  faith  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  Adultery. 

4  thofe  thine  accufers  ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  '  v — ' 

4  She  faid,  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jefus  faid  unto  her, 

4  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  fin  no  more.’ 

Now,  when  Chrid  aiked  the  woman,  4  Hath  no  man 
4  condemned  thee  ?’  he  certainly  fpoke,  and  wasunder- 
dood  by  the  woman  to  fpeak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial 
condemnation  }  otherwife  heranfwer,  4  No  man,  Lord,’ 
was  not  true.  In  every  other  fenfe  of  condemnation, 
as  blame,  cenfure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the 
like,  many  had  condemned  her  \  all  thofe,  indeed,  who 
brought  her  to  Jefus.  If  then  a  judicial  fentence  was 
what  Chrid  meant  by  condemning  in  the  quedion,  the 
common  ufe  of  language  requires  us  to  fuppofe  that 
he  meant  the  fame  in  his  reply,  4  Neither  do  I  con- 
4  demn  thee:’  i.  e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial  chara&er 
•  or  authority  over  thee  ;  it  is  no  office  or  bufinefs  of 
mine  to  pronounce  or  execute  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

When  Chrid  adds,  4  Go  and  fin  no  more,’  he  in  effeCt 
tells  her  that  ffie  had  finned  already  *,  but  as  to  the 
degree  or  quality  of  the  fin,  or  Chrid’s  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be  inferred,  ei¬ 
ther  way.”  ,  ,  , 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adultery  may  be 
lawfully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  ? 

The  anfwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorized  prac¬ 
tice  of  civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has 
alfo  been  a  famous  quedion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
a  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her 
huffiand,  and  for  the  procuring  fome  great  good  to 
him  ?  St  Audin  apparently  allows  of  it  5  at  lead,  does 

not  condemn  it  *.  .  *  De  Sem> 

It  has  likewife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful  Domjn 
for  one  of  the  parties  married  to  commit  adultery,  with  Mont.  lib. 
the  confent  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  chU-i.cap.^ 
dren  ?  Of  which  we  have  indances  in  Abraham,  who,^-^. 
on  this  account,  converfed  with  Hagar  ;  and  likewife  xvi. 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pollman,  a  German  cap.v25. 
profeffor,  has  a  differtation  on  the  hulband’s  right  to 
alienate  his  wife’s  body  to  another  s  ufe. 

It  is  much  difputed,  whether  adultery  diffolves  the 
bond  of  matrimony,  and  be  a  fufficient  caufecff  di¬ 
vorce,  fo  that  the  parties  may  marry  again.  This  was 
allowed  in  the  ancient  church,  and  is  dill  continued  in 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinid 
churches.  Romanids,  however,  difallow  of  it,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  even  anathematized  thofe.  who  main¬ 
tain  it  *,  though  the  canon  of  anathematization  was 
mitigated  in  deference  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in 
fome  of  whofe  dominions,  as  Zant,  Cephalonia,  &c, 
the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  The  ecclefiadical  courts 
in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the  Papills,  that  they 
only  grant  a  divorce  a  menfa  et  thoro ,  in  cafe  of  adul¬ 
tery  *,  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties 
to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  a£t  of  par¬ 
liament.  # 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  cudoms,  tor  the 
puniffiment  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the 
privilege  of  profecuting  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  adul- 
terium  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Saxons  call 

legerwita .  . 

ADULTERY  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  more  extenhve 
fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime  againft 
the  virtue  of  chadity  *,  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  under- 
dand  the  feventh  commandment. 

Adultery 
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Adultery  is  alfo'  ufed,  efpecially  in  Scripture,  for 
idolatry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God  to  the  worfhip 
of  a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for 
a  perfon’s  invading  or  intruding  into  a  bifhoprie  du¬ 
ring  the  former  biffiop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  is,  that  a  bifhop  is  fuppofed  to  contradt  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  marriage  with  his  church.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  a  bifhop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  re¬ 
puted  a  fpecies  of  adultery  ;  on  the  luppofition  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  efteemed  a  degree  of  adultery.  This  conclufion  was 
founded  on  the  text  of  St  Paul,  Let  a  bijhop  be  the  huf- 
band  of  one  wife ,  by  a  forced  conftru&ion  of  church  for 
wife,  and  of  bifhop  for  hufband.  (Du  Cange). 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts,  for  the 
ad!  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  In  which 
fenfe,  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of  trees,  arborum 
udulteria ,  which  he  reprefents  as  contrary  to  nature, 
and  a  piece  of  luxury  or  needlefs  refinement. 

ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  fkill- 
ed  in  their  law,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufes  at 
the  bar.  The  Roman  advocates  anfwered  to  one  part 
of  the  office  of  a  barritler  in  England,  viz.  the  pleading 
part  ;  for  they  never  gave  counfel,  that  being  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  th e  jurifconfulti. 

The  Romans,  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  ftate,  held 
the  profeflion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  ;  and 
the  feats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  fenators  and 
confuls  ;  they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people, 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  defending 
them.  They  were  ft  y  led  comites ,  honor  a  ti,  clarifjhni , 
and  even  palroni ;  as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  o- 
bliged  to  them  than  freed  men  to  their  mafters.  The 
bar  was  not  at  that  time  venal.  Thofe  who  afpired 
to  honours  and  offices  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  gratis.  But 
no  fooner  were  luxury  and  corruption  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a  (barer  in 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their 
voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to 
the  higheft  bidder.  To  put  a  flop  to  this  abufe,  the 
tribune  Cincius  procured  a  law  to  be  paffed,  called  from 
him  Lex  Cincia ,  whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid 
to  take  any  money  of  their  clients.  It  had  before  this 
been  prohibited  the  advocates  to  take  any  prefents  or 
gratuities  for  their  pleading.  The  emperor  Auguftus 
added  a  penalty  to  it  :  notwithftanding  which,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  played  their  part  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  thought  it  an  extraordinary  circumftance, 
'when  he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great 
fefterccs,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  64I.  fterling, 
for  pleading  each  caufe. 

Advocate  is  ftill  ufed  in  countries  and  courts  where 
the  civil  law  obtains,  for  thofe  who  plead  and  defend 
the  caufes  of  clients  trufted  to  them. 

ADVOCATE  of  a  city ,  in  the  German  polity,  a  ma- 
giftrate  appointed  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  adminifter 
juftice. 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  church  hi- 
ftory,  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  a  church  or  religious  houfe.  The  word 
advocatus  or  advowee ,  is  ftill  retained  for  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  the  patron ,  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon,  or 
:  ight  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name. 
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Confforial  Advocates  ;  officers  of  the  confiftory  at 
Rome  who  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  the  difpofal  oi 
benefices  in  that  court  :  they  are  ten  in  number. 

Eletfive  ADVOCATES ,  thofe  ehofen  by  the  abbot, 
bifhop,  or  chapter;  a  particular  licenfe  being  had  from 
the  king  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elections  were 
originally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

Feudal ADVOCATES.  Thefe  were  of  the  military  kind, 
who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  intereft  of  the 
church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee,  which  they 
held  of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and  took  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  bifhop  or  abbot.  Thefe  were  to  lead 
the  valla  1$  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only  in  private 
quarrels  of  the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military  expeditions 
for  the  king’s  fervice,  in  which  they  were  the  ftandard- 
bearers  of  their  churches. 

Fifcal ADVOCATE,  ffei  advocatus,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  an  officer  of  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  ffeus ,  or  private  trea¬ 
sury,  was  concerned. 

Juridical  ADVOCATES,  in  the  middle  age,  were  thofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes , 
or  count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themfelves, 
and  held  courts  of  their  vaffals  thrice  a-year,  under  the 
name  of  the  tria  placita  generalia .  In  confideration 
of  this  further  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance 
of  one-third  part  of  all  fines,  or  mul£fs,  impofed  on  de¬ 
faulters,  &c.  befides  a  proportion  of  diet  for  themfelves 
and  fervants. 

Matricular  ADVOCATES,  were  the  advocates  of  the 
mother  or  cathedral  churches. 

Military  ADVOCATES,  thofe  appointed  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  church,  rather  by  arms  and  authority  than 
by  pleading  and  eloquence.  Thefe  were  introduced 
in  the  times  of  confufion,  when  every  perfon  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  maintain  his  own  property  by  force  ;  bifhops 
and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
fcholaftic  or  gowned  advocates  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  recourle  was  had  to  knights,  no¬ 
blemen,  foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

Nominative  ADVOCATES,  thofe  appointed  by  a  king 
or  pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings,  &c. 
to  appoint  them  an  advocate  :  at  other  times  this  was 
done  of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations,  no 
perfon  was  capable  of  being  eledted  advocate,  unlefs  he 
had  an  eftate  in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Regular  ADVOCATES,  thofe  duly  formed  and  qualified 
for  their  profeflion,  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudy,  the  re- 
quifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licenfe,  &c. 

Subordinate  ADVOCATES,  thofe  appointed  by  other  fu- 
perior  ones,  adling  under  them,  and  accountable  to  them. 
There  are  various  reafons  for  the  creation  of  thefe  fub- 
ordinate  advocates  ;  as,  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advocate,  his  being  detained  in  war,  or  being  in¬ 
volved  in  other  affairs ;  but  chiefly  the  too  great  di- 
ftance  of  fome  of  the  church  lands,  and  their  lying  in 
the  dominions  of  foreign  princes. 

Supreme  Sovereign  ADVOCATES,  were  thofe  who 
had  the  authority  in  chief ;  but  adled  by  deputes  or 
fubordinate  advocates.  Thefe  were  called  alfo  princi¬ 
pal,  greater,  and  fometimes  general  advocates.  Such 
in  many  cafes  were  kings,  &c.  when  either  they  had 
been  ehofen  advocates,  or  became  fuch  by  being 
founders  or  endowers  of  churches.  Princes  had  alfo 
C  c  another 
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another  title  to  advocatelhip,  fome  of  them  pretending 
to  be  advocati  nati of  the  churches  within  their  domi- 


,  mons. 


i  u  l 

ADVOCATES ,  in  the  Englilh  courts,  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  called  counfeL  See  Counsel. 

Faculty  of  ADVOCATES ,  in  Scotland,  a  refpe&able 
body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caufes  before  the 
courts  of  feffion,  judiciary,  and  exchequer.  They  are 
alfo  entitled  to  plead  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  other 
iupreme  courts  in  England. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  faculty  founded  a  library 
upon  a  very  extenfivc  plan,  fuggeiled  by  that  learned 
and  eminent  lawyer  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rofe- 
haugh,  advocate  to  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James 
Vlf.  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It 
has  been  daily  increafing  fince  that  time,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  bell  collection  of  law  books  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  a  very  large  and  feleft  collection  of  books  in 
all  fubje&s.  Befides,  this  library  contains  a  great 
number  of  original  manuferipts,  and  a  vaft  variety  of 
Jewiffi,  Grecian,  Roman,  Scots,  and  Englith  coins  and 
medals. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  advocate  undergoes 
three  feveral  trials  :  The  fir  ft  is  in  Latin,  upon  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  and  Greek  and  Pioman  antiquities  \  the  fecond, 
in  Englifh,  upon  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  the"  third,  he  is  obliged  to  defend  a  Latin  thefts, 
which  is  impugned  by  three  members  of  the  faculty. 
Immediately  before  putting  on  the  gown,  the  candidate 
makes  a  ihort  Latin  fpcech  to  the  lords,  and  then  takes 
the  oaths  to  the  government  and  defidelu 

The  faculty  at  prefent  confifts  of  above  f2CO  mem¬ 
bers.  As  an  advocate  or  lawyer  is  efteemed  the  gen- 
teeleft  profeffion  in  Scotland,  many  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  take  the  degree  of  advocate,  without  having  any 
intention  of  pra&iftng  at  the  bar.  This  circumftance 
greatly  increafes  their  number,  gives  dignity  to  the  pro- 
feffion,  and  enriches  their  library  and  public  fund.  It 
is  from  this  refpe&able  body  that  all  vacancies  on  the 
bench  are  generally  fupplied. 

Lord  Advocate ,  or  King's  Advocate ,  one  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  who  as  fiich 
fat  in  parliament  without  eleftion.  He  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  crown  lawyer  in  Scotland.  His  buftnefs  is  to  aft 
as  a  public  profecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  caufes  that 
concern  the  crown  ;  but  particularly  in  fuch  as  are  of 
a  criminal  nature.  The  office  of  king’s  advocate  is 
not  very  ancient:  It  feems  to  have  been  eftabliffied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  I  6th  century.  Originally 
he  had  no  power  to  profeeute  crimes  without  the  con¬ 
currence  ot  a  private  party  ,  but,  in  the  year  I597> 
he  was  empowered  to  profeeute  crimes  at  his  own  in- 
ftance.  He  has  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  court  with 
his  hat  on.  This  privilege  was  firft  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  ;  who  having  three  fons  lords  of  fef- 
fton,  it  was  thought  indecent  that  the  father  ffiould 
plead  uncovered  before  the  fons,  who  as  judges  fat  co¬ 
vered. 

Bill  OF  ADVOCATION,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  writ¬ 
ing  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition  *,  whereby  a 
party,  in  an  a&ion  before  an  inferior  court,  applies  to 
the  fupreme  court,  or  court  of  feffion,  for  calling  the 
aCtion  from  the  inferior  court  before  itfelf. 

Letters  of  ADVOCATION,  in  Scots  Law,  the  decree  or 
warrant  of  the  court  of  feffion  upon  cognizance  of  the 
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fa£ts  fet  forth  in  the  bill,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
fummons,  and  palling  under  the  ftgnet,  difeharging  the 
inferior  judge  and  all  others  from  further  procedure 
the  caufe,  and  advocating  it  to  itfelf. 

ADVOWEE,  in  ancient  cuftoms  and  law  books, 
denotes  the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or 
the  like.  There  were  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
monafteries,  &c.  Thus,  Charlemagne  had  the  title 
of  advowee  of  St  Peter’s  5  King  Hugh,  of  St  Riquier  : 
and  Bolandus  mentions  fome  letters  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
by  which  he  conftituted  King  Edward  the  Confeftor, 
and  his  fueceffors,  advowees  of  the  monaftery  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  of  all  the  churches  in  England.  Phefe 
advowees  were  the  guardians,  protestors,  and  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches,  &c. 
and  under  their  authority  were  patted  all  contracts 
which  related  to  them.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  molt 
ancient  charters,  that  the  donations  made  to  churches 
were  conferred  on  the  perfons  of  the  advowees.  They 
always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches  in  coiut, 
and  diftributed  juftree  for  them,  in  the  places  under 
their  jurifdiCtion.  Phey  alfo  commanded  the  forces 
furniffied  by  their  monafteries,  &c.  for  the  war;  and 
even  were  their  champions,  and  fometimes  maintained 
duels  for  them.  b 

This  office  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  Stillico  5  though  the  Be¬ 
nedictines  do  not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  By  degrees,  men  of  the  firft  rank  were  brought 
into  it,  as  it  was  found  necefiary  either  to  defend  with 
arms  or  to  protect  with  power  and  authority.  In  fome 
monafteries  they  were  only  called  confervators ;  but 
thefe,  without  the  name,  had  all  the  functions  of  ad¬ 
vowees.  There  were  alfo  fometimes  feveral  fub-ad- 
vowees,  or  fnb-advocates,  in  each  monaftery,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  inftead  of  the  advowees  themfelves  *,  which, ^  how¬ 
ever,  proved  the  ruin  of  monafteries  5  thofe  inferior  of¬ 
ficers  running  into  great  abufes. 

Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in  ge¬ 
neral,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another,  were 
denominated  advowees ,  or  advocates.  Hence  feveral 
cities  had  their  advowees  ;  which  were  eftabliffied  long 
after  the  ecclefiaftical  ones,  and  doubtlefs  from  their 
example.  Thus  we  read  in  hiftory  of  the  advowTees  of 
Augffiurg,  of  Arras,  &c. 

The  vi dames  affumed  the  quality  of  advowTees  \  and 
hence  it  is,  that  feveral  hiftorians  of  the  eighth  century 
confound  the  two  fun&ions  together.  Hence  alfo  it  is, 
that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany  bear  mitres  for 
their  crefts,  as  having  anciently  been  advowees  of  the 
great  churches. 

Spelman  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  ad-^ 
vowees. — The  one,  of  caufes  or  procettes,  advocati 
cauf arum ;  the  other,  of  territory  or  lands,  advocati  foli. 
The  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  were 
ufually  lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the  caufes  of 
the  monafteries.  The  other,  which  ftill  fubfifi,  and 
are  fometimes  called  by  their  primitive  name,  advowees , 
though  more  ufually  patrons,  were  hereditary  ;  as  being 
the  founders  and  endowers  of  churches,  See.  or  their 

heirs.  .  , 

Women  were  fometimes  advowees,  advocatij/ce .  And, 
in  effeCt,  the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this 
title,  and  who  had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  &c. 
in  their  churches  which  the  advowees  themfelves  had. 

In 
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In  a  Hat.  25  Ed w.  III.  we  meet  with  advowee  para¬ 
mount  for  the  higheft  patron  ;  that  is,  the  king. 

'  ADVOWSON,  or  Advowzen,  in  Common  Law , 
fignifies  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  right  of  presenting  to 
the  church  was  firft  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefactors,  or  maintainers  of  the  church. 

Though  the  nomination  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  m 
every  diocefe  was  originally  in  the  biftiop,  yet  they 
were  content  to  let  the  founders  of  churches  have  the 
nomination  of  the  perfons  to  the  churches  fo  founded, 
referring  to  themfelves  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs 
of  the  perfons  nominated. 

Advowfons  formerly  were  moft  of  thern  appendant 
to  manors,  and  the  patrons  were  parochial  barons  : 
the  lordfhip  of  the  manor  and  patronage  of  the  church 
were  feldom  in  different  hands,  until  advowfons  were 
given  to  religious  houfes.  But  of  late  times  the  lord¬ 
fhip  of  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church  have 

been  divided.  . 

Advowfons  are  prefentative ,  collative ,  or  donative  : 
prefentative ,  where  the  patron  prefents  or  offers  his 
clerk  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  be  inftituted  in 
his  church  ;  collative ,  where  the  benefice  is  given  by 
the  bifhop,  as  original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of 
a  right  lie  has  acquired  by  lapfe  ;  donative ,  as  where 
the  king  or  other  patron  does,  by  a  Angle  donation  in 
writing,  put  the  clerk  into  poffeflion,  without  prefen  ta- 
tion,  inftitution,  or  induction. 

Sometimes,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  prelate,  abbot,  or  prior  ;  either  by  inve- 
ftiture  (z.  e .  delivery  of  a  pafforal  ftaff ),  or  by  direct 
prefentation  to  the  diocefan  ;  and  if  a  free  ele&ion  was 
left  to  the  religious,  yet  a  conge  d'ehre ,  or  licenfe  of 
election,  was  firft  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  and  the 
perfon  ele£led  was  confirmed  by  him.  If  the  foun¬ 
der’s  family  became  extina,  the  patronage  of  the  con¬ 
vent  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Unlefs  the  feve- 
ral  colleges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advowfons  they  may  receive,  it  is  argued  they 
will  in  time  acquire  fuch  a  flock  as  to  fruftrate  the  de~ 
fign  of  their  foundation  (which  is  the  education  of 
youth),  by  creating  too  quick  a  fucccflion  of  fellows  ; 
fo  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  colleges  a  fufficient 
number  of  perfons  of  competent  age,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  to  inftrua  and  form  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
In  fome  colleges  the  number  of  advowfons  is  faid  to  be 
already  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number  of  fellows. 
It  is  objeaed,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  fucceflion  of 
fellows  may  be  too  flow  as  well  as  too  quick  ;  where¬ 
by  perfons  well  qualified  may  be  detained  fo  long  in 
colleges  as  not  to  have  ftrength  or.a&ivity  enough  left 
for  the  difeharge  of  parochial  fun&ions. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a 
moiety  of  the  fellows,  are  not  capable  of  purchafing 
more.  Grants  of  advowfons  by  Papifls  are  void. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  §  5.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  5. 

Advowfons  are  temporal  inheritances  and  lay  fees  } 
they  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  affets  in 
the  hands  of  heirs  or  executors.  Prefentations  to  ad¬ 
vowfons  for  money,  or  other  reward,  are  void.  31  Lliz, 

cap.  6.  #  cd 

I11  Scotland,  this  right  is  called  patronage .  See  Pa¬ 
tronage. 

ADUST,  Adustus,  among  phyficians,  &c.  is  ap- 
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plied  to  fuch  humours  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot  Ad, .ft 
and  fiery  nature.  Such  is  choler  fuppofed  to  be.  Me-  ^hcih# 
lane  holy  is  ufually  confidered  as  black  and  adult  bile. 

Blood  is  faid  to  be  adult,  when,  by  reafon  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtle  parts  are  all  evaporat¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities  therein, 

half  torrified.  . 

ADY,  in  Natural  Wjlory ,  a  name  given  to  the  palm 
tree  of  the  ifiand  of  St  1  homas.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with 
a  thick,  bare,  upright  Item,  growing  fingte  on  its  root, 
of  a  thin  light  timber,  and  full  of  juice.  The  head  ot 
this  tree  flioots  into  a  vafl  number  of  branches,  which 
beina  cut  off,  or  an  incifion  being  made  therein,  afford 
a  great  quantity  of  fweet  juice,  which  fermenting  iup- 
plies  the'place  of  wine  among  the  Indians.  1  he  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  caryoces ,  and 
cariojje;  and  by  the  black  natives,  abanga.  This 
fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  fiiape  of  a  lemon  ;  and  contains 
a  kernel,  which  is  good  to  cat.  I  he  fruit  itfelf  is  eaten 
roafled,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  Thefe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial. 

An  oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  oil  or  butter.  Phis  oil  is  alfo  ufed  for 
anointing  fliff  and  contracted  parts  of  the  body. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  Medicine ,  of  a,  privative,  and 
dvvupis  Jlrength ,  wrant  of  power,  debility,  or  weaknefs, 
from  fieknefs. 

ADYNAMlyE,  the  fecond  clafs  of  Dr  Cullen  s 
nofological  arrangement,  which  includes  thofe  difeafes 
in  w  htch  the  involuntary  motions,  whether  vital  or  na¬ 
tural,  are  diminifhed.  # 

AD YN  AM  ON,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  kind 
of  weak  faftitious  wine,  prepared  from  mufl  boiled 
down  with  water;  to  be  given  to  patients  to  whom 
genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  the  moft  retired 
and  facred  place  of  temples,  into  which  none  but  the 
priefts  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  SanBum  Sanc¬ 
torum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  pagan  adytum,  none  but  the  high  prieft  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a-year. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool  of  the  axe  kind  ; 
having  its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  taking 
off  thin  chips  of  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away 
certain  irregularities  which  the  axe  cannot  come  at. 

The  adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers, 
as  being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow^  fides  ot 
boards,  &c.  It  is  ground  from  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to 
its  outer  edge;  fo  that,  when  it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  grind  it  without  taking  its  helve  out  of  the  eye. 

AE,  or  a  diphthong  compounded  of  A  and  E. 
Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  the 
a  in  Englifti  words.  Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymo¬ 
logy,  infill  on  its  being  retained  in  all  words,  particu¬ 
larly  technical  ones,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  while  others,  from  a  confideration  that  it  is  no 
proper  diphthong  in  our  language,  its  found  being  no 
other  than  that  of  the  fimple  e,  contend  that  it  ought 
to  be  entirely  difufed  ;  and,  in  fa£l,  the  fimple  e  lias  of 
late  been  adopted  inftead  of  the  Roman  ce,  as  in  the 
word  equator ,  &c. 

yEACEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  folemn  feftivals  and 
o-ames  celebrated  at  ZEgina,  in  honour  of  Abacus. 

*  ABACUS,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  iEgina.  When 
C  C  2 
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the  ifte  of  Angina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  compafTion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
upon  it  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  Mi/rmi - 
dones ,  from  an  ant .  The  foundation  of  the 

fable  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  de¬ 
populated  by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remained 
to  take  ftielter  in  caves,  Alacus  encouraged  them  to 
come  out,  and  by  commerce  and  induftry  recover  what 
they  had  loft.  His  chara&er  for  juftice  was  fuch,  that, 
in  a  time  of  univerfal  drought,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede  for  Greece,  and  his 
prayer  was  anfwered.  See  the  article  AZgina.  The 
Pagans  alfo  imagined  that  Abacus,  on  account  of  his 
impartial  juftice,  was  chofen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  it  was  his  province  to 
judge  the  Europeans. 

ALBUDAZ.,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  Weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland. 

AaBURA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Eftremadura,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  weft  of 
Merida:  now  called  Talavera.  W.  Long.  7.  ic. 
,N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

AECHMALOTARCH A,  in  Jewifti  antiquity,  a 
title  given  to  the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Hebrew  captives  refiding  in  Chaldea,  Affyria,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  magiftrate  was  called 
by  the  Jews,  rofch-galatli ,  i.  e.  the  chief  of  the  captivi¬ 
ty  :  but  the  above  term,  of  like  import  in  the  Greek, 
is  that  ufed  by  Origen  and  others  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

The  Jewilh  writers  allure  us,  that  the  cechmalotarchce 
•were  only  to  he  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
eaftern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the  captivity,  as  the 
weftern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  The  Jews  are  ftill  faid 
to  have  an  cechmalotarcha  at  Babylon,  but  without  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  ones.  ( Bafnage  Hijl .  Jews , 
and  Prideaux's  Connexion.') 

A^CIDIUM,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index . 

/EC  UL  AN  UM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  to 
the  eaft  of  Abellinum,  contra&ed  IFclanum ,  lituated 
between  Reneventum  and  Tarentum.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  IPculani  by  Pliny  ;  and  JEclanenfes ,  in  an 
ancient  infcription  (Gruter).  The  town  is  now  called 
Fricento ,  (  Cluverius),  43  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  E.  Long. 
15.  38.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

AiDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  beftdes  its  more  ordi¬ 
nary  fignification  of  a  houfe,  likewife  fignified  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind  of  temple,  confecrated  to  fome  deity. 

^EDICULA,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  inner  part 
of  the  temple,  where  the  altar  and  ftatue  of  the  deity 
flood. 

A^DILATE,  the  office  of  aedile,  fometimes  called 
JEdility.  See  the  next  article. 

ASDILE  ( cedilis ),  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiftrate 
whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  fuperintend  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  but  more  efpecially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aquedu&s,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  sediles  likewife  be¬ 
longed  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights 
and  meafures,  & c.  They  alfo  fixed  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions,  took  cognizance  of  debauches,  punifhed  lewd 
women,  and  fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming  houfes. 
The  cttftody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people, 
was  likewife  committed  to  them.  They  had  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  comedies  and  other  pieces  of  wit )  and  were 


obliged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games  to  the  people,  at  Adile 
their  own  expence,  whereby  many  of  them  were  ruin-  II 
ed.  To  them  alfo  belonged  the  cuftody  of  the  pie-  '  S®SroP1, 
bifcita,  and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  books.  *  —  -  _j 
They  had  the  power,  on  certain  occafions,  of  iffuing 
edi£ls  $  and,  by  degrees,  they  procured  to  themfelves 
a  confiderable  jurifdiclion,  the  cognizance  of  various 
caufes,  &c.  This  office  ruined  numbers  by  its  expen- 
ftvenefs;  fo  that,  in  Auguftus’s  time,  even  many  fena- 
tors  declined  it  on  that  account. 

All  thefe  fun6Iions  which  rendered  the  aediles  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  belonged  at  firft  to  the  aediles  of  the  people, 
cediles  pleheii ,  or  minores  :  thefe  were  only  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  were  firft  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes  :  for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  demanded  of  the  fe- 
nate  to  have  officers,  to  whom  they  might  intruft 
matters  of  lefs  importance:  and  accordingly  two  aediles 
were  created  *,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  aediles  were 
ele&ed  every  year  at  the  fame  affembly  as  the  tribunes. 

But  thefe  plebeian  aediles  having  refufed,  on  a  fignal 
occafion,  to  treat  the  people  with  fhows,  as  pleading 
themfelves  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  thereof,  the 
patricians  made  an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would 
admit  them  to  the  honours  of  the  cedilate .  On  this 
occafion  there  were  two  new  aediles  created,  of  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  3883 
they  were  called  cediles  curules ,  or  majores  ;  as  having 
a  right  to  fit  on  a  curule  chair,  enriched  with  ivory, 
when  they  gave  audience  *,  whereas  the  plebeian  cediles 
only  fat  on  benches. — Befides  that  the  curule  aediles 
fhared  all  the  ordinary  fun&ions  with  the  plebeian,  their 
chief  employ  was,  to  procure  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit  comedies,  (hows 
of  gladiators,  &c.  to  the  people  *,  and  they  were  alfo 
appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or 
exchanging  eftates. 

To  cafe  thefe  four  firft  aediles,  Caefar  created  a  new 
kind,  called  cediles  cereales ,  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to 
take  care  of  the  corn,  which  was  called  donum  Cerens  ; 
for  the  Heathens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddefs  who 
prefided  over  corn,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invention 
of  agriculture.  Thefe  aediles  cereales  were  alfo  taken 
out  of  the  order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  ci¬ 
ties  there  were  aediles,  and  with  the  fame  authority  as 
at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  cedilis  alimentarius ,  expreffed  in 
abbreviature  by  IPdiL  alim .  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to 
have  been  to  provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintain¬ 
ed  at  the  public  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a 
different  office. — In  an  ancient  infcription  we  alfo  meet 
with  cedile  of  the  camp,  cedilis  cajirorum. 

AiDILITIUM  Edictum,  among  the  Romans,  wTas 
that  whereby  a  remedy  was  given  to  a  buyer  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  unfound  beaft,  or  {lave,  was  fold  to  him.  It 
was  called  cedilitium,  becaufe  the  preventing  of  frauds 
in  fales  and  contrails  belonged  efpecially  to  the  curule 
aediles. 

AlDITUUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temple,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  offerings, 
treafure,  and  facred  utenfils.  The  female  deities  had  a 
female  officer  of  this  kind  called  IFditua . 

PEG AGROPIL A,  a  ball  compoftd  of  hair,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  chamois  goat,  which  is  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  found  in  cows,  hogs,  &c.  There  is 
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/Egagro-  another  fpecies  of  ball  found  in  fome  animals,  particular- 
Plla  ]y  horfes,  which  is  a  calculous  concretion. 

\\  s  AGA,  or  JEgiea,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 

_ of  JEdeffa,  fo  called  from  the  following  adventure  : 

Caranus,  the  firft  king  of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  feek  out  a  fettlement  in  Macedonia,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  flock  of  goats,  furprifed  the  town  of 
Adeffa,  during  a  thick  fog  and  rainy  weather,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  goats  that  fled  from  the  rain;  which  goats 
ever  after,  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  caufed  to 
precede  his  ftandard  ;  and  in  memory  of  this  he  called 
Adeffa  IE gea,  and  his  people  JEgeadce ,  And  hence 
prohably,  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  he-goat  is  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 

AGEAN  sea,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  the 
Archipelago ,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  feparating 
Europe  from  Afia  ;  walking,  on  the  one  hand,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ;  on  the  other,  Caria  and  Ionia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  greatly  difputed.  Feflus  ad¬ 
vances  three  opinions  :  one,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  the 
many  iflands  therein,  at  a  diflance  appearing  like  fo 
many  goats :  another,  becaufe  Agea  queen  of  the 
Amazons  perilhed  in  it :  a  third  opinion  is,  becaufe 
Ageus,  the  father  of  Thefeus,  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  it. 

AGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  king  of  Athens, 
and  the  father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having 
bafely  killed  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon 
the  Athenians *,  and  being  victorious,  impofed  this  fc- 
vere  condition  on  Ageus,  that  he  (hould  annually  fend 
into  Crete  feven  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Athenian  youths, 
chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On 
the  fourth  year  of  this  tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  The¬ 
feus  *,  or,  as  others  fay,  he  himfelf  entreated  to  be  fent. 
The  king,  at  his  fon’s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as 
the  (hip  failed  with  black  fails,  it  (hould  return  with  the 
fame  in  cafe  he  perifhed  ;  but,  if  he  became  victorious, 
he  (hould  change  them  into  white.  When  Thefeus  re¬ 
turned  to  Crete,  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  and  for¬ 
got  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  his  victory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement  with  his  father  ;  the  latter,  who 
watched  the  return  of  the  veffel,  fuppofing  by  the  black 
fails  that  his  fon  was  dead,  caft  himfelf  headlong  into 
the  fea,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the 
JEgean  fea.  The  Athenians  decreed  Ageus  divine 
honours  ;  and  facrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deity,  the 
adopted  fon  of  Neptune. 

AG  IAS,  among  phyficians,  a  white  fpeck  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occafions  a  dimnefs  of  fight. 

AGIDA,  (Pliny)  ;  now  Capo  d'  I/Iria,  the  principal 
town  on  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Iftria,  fituated  in 
a  little  ifland,  joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge.  In  an  in- 
feription,  (Gruter),  it  is  called  JEgidis  Infula .  E.  Long. 
14.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  50.  It  was  afterwards  called  Ju - 
Jlinopolis ,  after  the  emperor  Juftinus. 

AGILOPS,  the  name  of  a  tumour  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye  *,  either  with,  or  without,  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ou\  goat ,  and 
*nj/  eye ;  as  goats  are  fuppofed  extremely  liable  to  this 
diftemper. 

Authors  frequently  ufe  the  words  cegilops ,  anchilops , 
and  fiflula  lachrymalis ,  promifcuoufly  ;  but  the  more  ac¬ 
curate,  after  Agineta,  make  a  difference. — The  tu¬ 
mour,  before  it  becomes  ulcerous,  is  properly  called 


anchilops  ;  and,  after  it  is  got  into  the  lachrymal  paf-  iEgilops 
fages,  and  has  rendered  the  os  lachrymale  carious,  fjlula 
lachrymalis,  »  — 

If  the  aegilops  be  accompanied  with  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance 
of  blood  which  a  plethoric  habit  difeharges  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  vifeous  pituitous  humour, 
thrown  upon  this  part. 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia.  But  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal  paf- 
fages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers.  If  the  aegilops 
be  neglected,  it  burfts,  and  degenerates  into  a  fiflula, 
which  eats  into  the  bone. 

Agilops,  in  Botany,  See  Botany  Index, 

AGIMURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in 
the  bay  of  Carthage,  about  30  miles  diftant  from  that 
city,  (Livy)  ;  now  the  Goletta  :  This  ifland  being  after¬ 
wards  funk  in  the  fea,  two  of  its  rocks  remained  above 
water,  which  were  called  Arcc ,  and  mentioned  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  entered  in¬ 
to  an  agreement  or  league  to  limit  their  refpe&ive 
boundaries  by  thefe  rocks. 

AG  IN  A,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  daughter  of 
Afopus,  king  of  Boeotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
debauched  her  in  the  fimilitude  of  a  lambent  flame, 
and  then  carried  her  from  Epidaurus  to  a  defert  ifland 
called  Oenope ,  which  afterwards  obtained  her  own 
name. 

Agina,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the  Sa¬ 
ronic  bay,  or  bay  of  Engia,  20  miles  diftant  from  the 
Piraeus,  formerly  vying  with  Athens  for  naval  power, 
and  at  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis  difputing  the  palm  of 
victory  with  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  eountiy  and 
kingdom  of  Aacus,  who  called  it  lEgina  from  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name,  it  being  before  called  Oenopia ,  (Ovid.) 

The  inhabitants  were  called  JEginetce ,  and  lEginenfes, 

The  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  Agina.  The  Aginetae  applied  to  commerce  ; 
and  were  the  firft  who  coined  money  called  Nopio pcc 
Atyivoctov ;  hence  lEgineticum  ces,  formerly  in  great  re¬ 
pute.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Myrtnidones ,  or  a 
nation  of  ants,  from  their  great  application  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  See  Aacus. 

The  ifland  was  furrounded  by  Attica,  the  territory 
of  Megara,  and  the  Peloponnefus,  each  diftant  about 
100  ftadia,  or  1  2  miles  and  a  half.  In  circumference 
it  was  reckoned  180  ftadia,  or  22  miles  and  a  half.  It 
was  walked  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Myrtoan  and 
Cretan  feas. 

It  is  now  called  JEyina  or  lEgina ,  the  g  foft  and  the  i 
fliort.  The  temple  above  mentioned  is  fituated  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  mountain  called  Panhell emus ,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  (bore.  The  Aginetans  affirmed  it 
was  ere £led  by  Aacus  *,  in  wliofe  time  Greece  being 
terribly  oppreffed  by  drought,  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
confulted  ;  and  the  refponfe  was,  That  Jupiter  muft  be 
rendered  propitious  by  Aacus.  The  cities  entreated 
him  to  be  their  mediator  :  He  facrificed  and  prayed  to 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  procured  rain. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  Twenty-one  of  the  exterior  columns 
are  yet  Handing,  with  two  in  the  front  of  the  pronaos 
and  of  the  pofticum,  and  five  of  the  number  which 
formed  the  ranges  of  the  cell.  The  entablature,  except 
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JEgina.  the  architrave,  is  fallen.  The  done  is  of  a  light  brovvn- 

- v - f  i(b  colour,  much  eaten  in  many  places,  and  indicating 

a  very  great  age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  boring  to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  fe- 
veral,  the  junction  of  the  parts  is  fo  exa£t,  that  each 
feems  to  confid  of  one  piece.  This  ruin  Mr  Chandler 
confiders  as  fcarccly  to  be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  fituation  on  a  lonely  mountain, 
at  a  didance  from  the  fea,  has  preferved  it  from  total 
demolition,  amid  all  the  changes  and  accidents  of  nu¬ 
merous  centuries.  b 

Near  the  (bore  is  a  barrow,  raifed,  it  is  related,  tor 
Phocus  upon  the  following  occafion.  Telamon  and 
Peleus,  fons  of  iEacus,  challenged  their  half  brother 
Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pentathlum.  In  throwing 
the  done,  which  ferved  as  a  quoit,  Peleus  hit  Phocus, 
who  was  killed  ;  when  both  of  them  fled.  Afterwards 
Telamon  fent  a  herald  to  afiert  his  innocence.  iE acus 
would  not  iuffer  him  to  land,  or  to  apologize,  except 
from  the  veffel  •>  or,  if  he  chofe  rather,  from  a  heap  cad 
up  in  the  water.  Telamon,  entering  the  private  port 
by  night,  raifed  a  barrow,  as  a  token,  it  is  likely,  of 
a  pious  regard  for  the  dcceafed.  He  was  afterwards 
condemned,  as  not  free  from  guilt  *,  and  failed  away 
again  to  Salamis.  The  barrow  in  the  fecond  century, 
when  feen  by  Paufanias,  was  furrounded  with  a  fence, 
and  had  on  it  a  rough  done.  The  terror  of  fome 
dreadful  judgment  to  be  inflifted  from  heaven  had  pre¬ 
ferved  it  entire  and  unaltered  to  his  time  ;  and  in  a 
country  depopulated  and  neglected,  it  may  dill  endure 
for  many  ages. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  as  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
very  dony,  efpecially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fome  places 
not  unfertile  in  grain.  Befides  corn,  it  produces  olives, 
grapes,  and  almonds  *,  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and  par¬ 
tridges.  It  has  been  related,  that  the  ./Eginetans  an¬ 
nually  wage  war  with  the  feathered  race,  carefully 
colle&ing  or  breaking  their  eggs,  to  prevent  their^niul- 
tiplying,  and  in  confequence  a  yearly  famine.  They 
have  no  hares,  foxes,  or  wolves.  The  rivers  in  fummer 
are  all  dry.  The  waiwode  or  governor  farms  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Grand  Signior  for  12  purfes,  or  6000  pi- 
adres.  About  half  this  fum  is  repaid  yearly  by  the  ca- 
ratch-money,  or  poll  tax. 

TEgina,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland.  Its  fite  has 
been  long  forfaken.  Indead  of  the  temples  mention¬ 
ed  by  Paufanias,  there  are  13  lonely  churches,  all 
very  mean  5  and  two  Doric  columns  fupporting  their 
architrave.  Thefe  fland  by  the  fea-dde  toward  the 
low  cape  j  and,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  are  a  remnant 
of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  dtuated  by  the  port 
principally  frequented.  The  theatre,  which  is  record¬ 
ed  as  worth  feeing,  refembled  that  of  the  Epidaurians 
both  in  flze  and  workmanfhip.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
private  port *,  the  dadium,  which,  like  that  at  Priene, 
was  conflru£ted  with  only  one  fide,  being  joined  to  it 
behind,  and  each  flruCIurc  mutually  fuflaining  and 
propping  the  other.  The  walls  belonging  to  the  ports 
and  arfenal  were  of  excellent  mafonry,  and  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  a  condderable  extent,  above,  or  nearly  even  with 
the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  on  the  left, 
is  a  fmall  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  *,  and  oppofi.te,  a  fquare 
tower  with  deps  before  it,  detached  from  which  a  bridge 
was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on  any  alarm.  This 


druClure,  which  is  mean,  was  ereCled  by  the  \  cnetians, 
while  at  war  with  the  Turks  in  1693. 

iEGINETA,  Paulus,  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  the 
ifland  of  TEgina,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name. 
According  to  Mr  Le  Cierc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  ;  but  Abulpharagius  the  Arabian, 
who  is  allowed  to  give  the  bed  account  of  thofe  times, 
places  him  with  more  probability  in  the  feventh.  His 
knowledge  in  furgery  was  very  great,  and  his  works  are 
defer vedly  famous.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  has 
thought  fit  to  tranferibe  him  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
Indeed  the  do&rine  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  together  with 
that  of  Celfus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text 
of  this  author.  He  is  the  fird  writer  who  takes  notice 
of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb  ;  and,  according  to 
Dr  Milward,  is  the  fird  in  all  antiquity  who  deferves 
the  title  of  man-midwife. 

TEG1NHARD,  the  celebrated  fecretary  and  fup¬ 
pofed  fon-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  fnow  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
affeftionate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being 
tracked  from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  fa¬ 
ther:  a  dory  which  the  elegant  pen  of  Addifonhas 
copied  and  embellidied  from  an  old  German  chronicle, 
and  inferted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Spedator.—This 
happy  lover  (fuppofing  the  dory  to  be  true)  feems  to 
have  poffeffed  a  heart  not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a 
midrefs,  and  to  have  returned  her  affetfion  with  the 
mod  faithful  attachment  j  for  there  is  a  letter  of ^gin- 
hard’s  dill  extant,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  is  written  in  the  tendered  drain  of  connubial  af- 
fiiaion  5  it  does,  not,  however,  exprefs  that  this  lady 
was  the  affeaionate  princefs }  and  indeed  fome  late  critics 
have  proved  that  Imma  was  not  the  daughter  of  Chai- 
lemagne. — But  to  return  to  our  hidorian  :  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the  munificence 
of  his  imperial  mader,  of  which  he  has  left  the  mod 
grateful  tedimony  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  that 
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monarch.  iEginliard,  after  the  lofs  of  his  lamented 
wife,  is  fuppofed  to  have  palled  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  religious  retirement,  and  to  have  died  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  year  840.  His  life  of  Charlemagne,,  his  annals 
from  741  to  889,  and  his  letters,  are  all  inferted  in 
the  2d  volume  of  Duchefne’s  Scriptores  Fravcorum. 
There  is  an  improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hifto- 
rian,  with  the  annotations  of  Hermann  Schmincke,  in 

4to,  1 71 1.  . 

TEG  I  PAN,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefented  with 
the  horns,  legs,  feet,  & c.  of  a  goat. 

iEGIPHIL  A,  Goat-friend,  in  Botany.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index . 

TEG  IS,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology ,  a  name  given  to 
the  diield  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas. 

The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being 
dead,  that  god  is  faid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with 
the  fkin  *,  whence  the  appellation  evgis,  from 
[he-goat.  Jupiter,  afterwards  redored  the  animal  to 
life,  covered  it  with  a  new  fkin,  and  placed  it  among 
thenars.  He  made  a  prefent  of  his  buckler  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  :  whence  that  goddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called 

^Minerva  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  nailed 
her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  aegis,  which  henceforth 

had 


iEgis 

I!  . 

■Egopodi- 

um. 
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had  the  faculty  of  converting  into  ftone  all  thofe  who 
looked  upon  it  5  as  Medufa  herfelf  had  done  during  her 
life. 

f  Others  fuppofe  the  aegis  not  to  have  been  a  buckler, 
but  a  cuirafs,  or  breaft  plate  j  and  it  is  certain  the  m- 
gis  of  Pallas,  described  by  Virgil,  JEn.  lib.  vii.  ver. 
43^,  muft  have  been  a  cuirafs  ;  fince  that  poet  fays  cx- 
prefsly,  that  Medufa’s  head  was  on  the  breaft  of  the 
goddefs.  But  the  aegis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a  little 
higher,  ver.  354,  feemp  to  have  been  a  buckler:  the 
words 

Cam  frepe  nigrantem 
yEgida  concuteret  (/extra, 

are  deferiptive  of  a  buckler  5  but  not  at  all  of  a  cuirafs 
or  breaft  plate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diftin&ion  on  the  two  paf- 
fages  of  Virgil*,  for  on  verfe  354,  he  takes  the  mgis 
for  the  buckler  of  Jupiter,  made,  as  above  mentioned, 
of  the  Ikin  of  the  goat  Amalthea  ;  and  on  verfe  435, 
he  deferibes  the  aegis  as  the  armour  which  covers  the 
breaft,  and  which  in  fpeaking  of  men  is  called  cui¬ 
rafs ,  and  erg  is  in  fpeaking  of  the  gods.  Many  authors 
have  overlooked  thefe  diftin&ions  for  want  of  going  to 
the  fources. 

iEGISTHUS,  in  ancient  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of 
Thyeftes  by  his  own  daughter  Pilopeia,  who,  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  ftiame,  expofed  him  in  the  woods  ;  fome  fay 
he  was  taken  up  by  a  fhepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a  goat, 
whence  he  was  called  TEgiJ/hus.  He  feduced  Clytem- 
neftra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  lived  with  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  liege  of  Troy.  Afterwards  with  her  aftiftance 
he  flew  her  hufhand,  and  reigned  feven  years  in  My¬ 
cenae.  He  was,  together  with  Clytemneftra,  (lain  by 
Oreftes.  Pompey  ufed  to  call  Julius  Coefar  JEgi/Ihus, 
on  account  of  his  having  feduced  his  wife  Mutia,  whom 
he  afterwards  put  away,  though  he  had  three  children 
by  her. 

,  yEGITH  ALLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  pro¬ 
montory  and  citadel  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and 
the  Emporium  iEgiftanum,  afterwards  called  Acel- 
/us;  corruptly  written  JEgitharfos ,  in  Ptolemy;  fitu- 
ated  near  Mount  Eryx,  and  now  called  Capo  di  Santo 
Teodoro . 

iEGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Achaia 
Propria ,  live  miles  from  the  place  where  Helice  flood, 
and  famous  for  the  council  of  the  Acheans,  which  ufu- 
ally  met  there  on  account  either  of  the  dignity  or  com¬ 
modious  fituation  of  the  place.  It  was  alfo  famous  for 
the  worfhip  of  O pxyv^ios  Zev?,  Conventional  Jupiter , 
and  of  Panachcean  Ceres .  The  territory  of  vEgium  was 
watered  by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Megani- 
tes.  The  epithet  is  JEgienJis .  There  is  a  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  with  the  infeription  Ain, 
and  the  figure  of  a  tortoife,  which  is  the  fymbol  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  ft  ruck. 

JEGOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  facrifice  of  a 
goat  offered  to  Cybele.  The  oegobolium  was  an  ex¬ 
piatory  facrifice,  which  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
taurobolium  and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  have  been 
fometimes  joined  with  them. 

jEGOPODIUM,  Small  Wild  Angelica,  Goat- 
wort,  Goatsfoot.  See  Botany  Index . 
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7EGOPRICON.  See  Botany  Index .  Almm- 

iEG  OS  POT  AM  OS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river 
in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  falling  with  a  fouth-eaft  ^ios. 
courfe  into  the  Hcllefpont,  to  the  north  of  Sell  os  ;  alfo  — ** 
a  town,  ftation,  or  road  for  (hips  at  its  mouth.  Here 
the  Athenians,  under  Conon,  through  the  fault  of  his 
colleague  Ifocrates,  received  a  fignal  overthrow  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lyfander,  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war".  The  Athenian  fleet  having  followed 
the  Lacedaemonians,  anchored  in  the  road,  over  againft 
the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lampafcus.  Lhe  Hellef- 
pont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that 
place.  The  two  armies  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each 
other,  expe&ed  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes 
of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  his  view.  He 
commanded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  filenee.  Ho 
commanded  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  noife.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was 
rifen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance. 
Lyfander,  though  his  {hips  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  ftill 
without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  foldiers  to 
go  a  (bore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  font, 
out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with  advice  that 
they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  paffed  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such  a 
conduct,  which  argued  referve  and  apprehenfion,  ex¬ 
tremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and  boldnefs  of  the  A- 
thenians,  and  infpired  them  with  an  extreme  contempt 
for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fenle,  prevented  from 
(bowing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilft  this  paffed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals  : 
to  whom  he  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very 
difadvantageous  coaft,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  bring  their  provifions  from  Seftos  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty  -,  and  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of 
the  fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  afliore,  to  ftraggle  and 
difperfe  themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilft  they 
were  faced  in  view  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  aecuftomed  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with  the  readied; 
obedience,  and  upon  the  flighted  fignal.  He  offered 
alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  ftrong  body  of 
Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The 
generals,  efpecially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of 
their  command,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  refu- 
fing  his  offers,  front  the  opinion,  that  if  the  event  pro¬ 
ved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them, 
and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades  alone  would  have  the 
honour  of  it  ;  but  reje&ed  alfo  with  inful t  his  wife  and 
falutary  counfel,  as  if  a  man  in  difgrace  loft  his  fenfe 
and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth. 
Alcibiades  withdrew.  * 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves 

again  y 
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^Egofpota-  again,  and  offered  battle  \  retiring  in  the  evening  ac- 
mos  cording  to  cuftom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the 
i£  itilla  days  before.  Lyfander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gal- 
1  gyP^.a;;  to  0^ferve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
utmoft  diligence  when  they  faw  the  Athenians  land¬ 
ed,  and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  (hip’s  head 
as  foon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
He  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in 
his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold 
the  feamen  and  foldiers  in  readinefs  to  row  and  fight 
on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  (hips 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by 
the  found  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  fame  time  made 
all  poffible  bade  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fee 
the  battle.  The  (trait  that  feparates  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  in  this  place  is  about  fifteen  ftadia,  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  league  in  breadth  ;  which  fpace  was  prefently 
cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  row¬ 
ers.  Conon  the  Athenian  general  was  the  firft  who 
perceived  from  ffiore,  that  fleet  advance  in  good  order 
to  attack  him  }  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out 
for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  forrow  and 
trouble,  fome  he  called  by  their  names,  fome  he  con¬ 
jured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their  gal¬ 
leys  j  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were  ineffec¬ 
tual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all  fides.  For  they 
were  no  fooner  come  on  fhore,  than  fome  ran  to  the 
futlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome  to  fleep  in 
their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs  their  fuppers. 
This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fufpe£ting  the  lead 
danger,  indulged  themfelves  in  taking  their  repofe,  and 
gave  their  foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a  great  noife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengaging 
himfelf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  fa- 
cred  {hip  called  the  Paralicin ,  flood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evragoras.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians,  falling  upon  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  imme¬ 
diately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled 
and  deftroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The 
foldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief, 
were  either  killed  in  their  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or 
flying  on  fhore  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who 
landed  in  purfuit  of  them.  Lyfander  took  3000  pri- 
foners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  faftened  the  ene¬ 
my’s  galleys  to  the  fterns  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lampfacus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of 
triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the 
greateft  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory  with  little 
or  no  lofs,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  fmall 
fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lafted  27  years, 
and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much 
longer  continuance. 

/EGYPT.  See  Egypt. 

/EGYPTIACUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  name  of  feve- 
ral  detergent  ointments  $  as  black,  red,  white,  fimple, 
and  compound. 

/EGYPTILL  A,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  the  name  of  a 
ftone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  to  have  the  remarkably  quality  of  giving  water 
the  colour  and  tafte  ©f  wine.  This  feems  a  very  ima¬ 


ginary  virtue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  of  tliufe  in  for-  iE.g\ptilla. 
mer  ages  attributed  to  (tones.  The  deferiptions  left  us  ^,11 

of  this  remarkable  foflil  tell  us,  that  it  was  variegated  ; _ 

with,  or  compofed  of,  veins  of  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  bluiffi,  with  fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  of 
whitifti  red.  The  authors  of  thefe  accounts  feem  to 
have  underftood  by  this  name  the  feveral  (tones  of  the 
onyx,  fardonyx,  and  cameo  kind  ;  all  which  we  have 
at  prefent  common  among  us,  but  none  of  which  pof- 
feffes  any  fuch  ft  range  properties. 

/EGYPT US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of 
Belus,  and  brother  of  Danaus.  See  Belides. 

/E1NAUT/E,  in  antiquity,  ctuvctvroa,  always  ma¬ 
riners ,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fenators  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  becaufe  they  held  their  deliberations  on  board  a 
(hip,  and  never  returned  to  land  till  matters  had  been 
agreed  on. 

/ELFRIC,  an  eminent  ecclefiaftic  of  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  fon  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Benedi£tine  order  in  the  monaftery  of  Abingdon. 

In  963,  he  was  fettled  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchef- 
ter,  under  Athelwold  the  biftiop,  and  undertook  the 
inftru&ion  of  the  youth  of  the  diocefe,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  compiled  a  Latin  Saxon  vocabulary,  and  fome 
Latin  colloquies.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Latin 
into  Saxon  many  of  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  While  he  refided  at  Winchefter  he  drew 
up  Canons,  which  are  a  kind  of  charge  to  be  delivered 
by  the  bifhops  to  their  clergy.  He  was  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  biffiop  of  Wilton,  and,  finally, 
in  994,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Here  he 
had  a  hard  ltruggle  for  fome  years  in  bravely  defend¬ 
ing  his  diocefe  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 

He  died  in  1005,  and  was  buried  at  Abingdon  }  but 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Canute.  /Elfric  is  held  up  as  one  of  the  mod  di- 
ftinguiftied  prelates  of  the  Saxon  church.  His  learn¬ 
ing,  for  the  times,  was  confiderable,  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  religious  fentiments  were  untainted  with 
many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  tranflated  two 
volumes  of  Homilies  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

/Elfric,  furnamed  Bata ,  pupil  of  the  former,  was 
promoted  to  the  archbiffiopric  of  York  in  1023*  and 
died  in  1051. 

/Elfric,  an  abbot  of  Malmfbury  in  974,  was  creat¬ 
ed  biffiop  of  Crediton  in  974,  and  died  in  981. 

/ELIA  Capitolina,  a  name  given  to  the  city  built 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  134,  near  the  fpot  where 
the  ancient  Jerufalem  flood,  which  he  found  in  ruins 
when  he  vifited  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  Roman  colony  was  fettled  here,  and  a  temple,  in 
place  of  that  of  Jerufalem,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus.  Hence  the  name  is  derived,  to  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  that  of  his  own  family. 

/ELIAN,  Claudius,  born  at  Prsenefte  in  Italy. 

He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius, 
under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  fur- 
named  MtXiyharrog,  Honey-mouth ,  on  account  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle  in  his  difeourfes  and  writings.  To 
this  excellence  the  poet  alludes : 

0  jo  cun  da,  Covine, folitudo, 

Carrucd  magis,  ejjedoque  gratarn, 

Facundi  mild  munus  IFhani .  Martial. 

He 
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He  was  like  wife  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sophijl,  an 
appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to  men  of  learning 
and  wifdorn.  He  loved  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  ftudy.  He  greatly  admired  and  ftudied  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Ifocratcs,  Plutarch,  Homer,  Anacreon, 
Archilochus,  &c.  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  two 
mod  celebrated  works  are,  his  Various  Hiftory,  and 
Hiftory  of  Animals.  He  compofed  likewife  a  book 
on  Providence,  mentioned  by  Euftathius  3  and  another 
on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The  Declarations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  Va¬ 
rious  Hiftory. 

ALL II  PONS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  for- 
irefles  near  the  wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Notitia,  through  the  line  of  the  hither  wall  3  built, 
as  is  thought,  by  Adrian:  now  named  Portland,  in 
Northumberland,  between  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth, 
(Camden.) 

DELIUS  pons,  now  il  Ponte  St  Angelo ,  a  ftone 
bridge  at  Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  which  leads  to  the 
Burgo  and  Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian’s  mole, 
built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ALFRED.  See  Alfred. 

ALIJRUS,  in  Egyptian  Mythology,  the  deity  or 
god  of  cats  ;  reprefented  fometimes  like  a  cat,  and 
fometimes  like  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  fo  fuperftitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  by  accident  or  defign,  was  pu- 
nifhed  with  death  *,  and  Diodorus  relates,  that,  in  the 
time  of  extreme  famine,  they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one 
another  than  touch  thefe  facred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  Liquid  meafure  ufed  in  moft 
parts  of  Germany  3  but  different  in  different  towns  : 
the  aem  commonly  contains  20  vertils,  or  80  maffes  3 
that  of  Heidelberg  is  equal  to  48  maffes  3  and  that  of 
Wirtemberg  to  160  maffes.  See  Aam. 

AMILIUS  Paulus,  the  fon  of  Amilius  Paulus 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  was  twice 
Conful.  In  his  firft  confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Li¬ 
gurians  ;  and  in  the  fecond  fubdued  Perfeus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  on  which  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Maeedoni- 
cus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and 
triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 
Chrift. 

AL.MIL! us,  Paulus ,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  born  at 
Verona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  invited  into  l1  ranee  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  was  prefented  to  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  was  near  30  years 
in  writing  that  hiftory,  which  has  been  greatly  admir¬ 
ed  3  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  May  1 5  29. 

AMOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  blood  of  a  bull 
or  ram  offered  in  the  facrifices,  called  tauroboha  and 
criobolia ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  ancient 
inferiptions. 

AN  ARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae,  or  over-againft  Cumae  in  Italy,  (Pliny). 
It  is  alfo  called  Inarime  (Virgil)  3  and  now  Ifchia  ; 
fcarce  three  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft,  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  Mifenus  to  the  weft  3  20  miles  in  compafs  3 
called  Pithecufa  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the  Oeno- 
trides,  and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks,  fo  as  to 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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be  inacceffible  but  on  one  fide  :  it  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  earthen-ware.  See  Ischia. 

AENEAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  famous  Irojan - 

prince,  the  fon  of  Anchifes  and  Venus.  At  the  de¬ 
finition  of  Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back, 
and  faved  him  from  the  Greeks  3  but  being  too  felici¬ 
tous  about  his  fon  and  houfehold  gods,  loft  his  wife 
Creiifa  in  the  efcape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Queen  Dido  :  but  quitting  her 
coaft,  he  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia 
the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  defeated  Turnns, 
to  whom  fhe  had  been  contrated.  .  After  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  made  king  of  the  Latins, 
over  whom  he  reigned  three  years :  but  joining  with 
the  Aborigines,  he  was  {lain  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Tufcans.  Virgil  has  rendered  the  name  of  this  prince 
immortal,  by  making  him  the  hero  of  his  poem.  Se© 
Aneid. 

Aneas  Sylvius,  Pope.  See  Pius  II. 

ANEATORES,  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an 
army,  including  thole  that  played  trumpets,  horns,  Sec. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ccneus ,  on  account  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  inftruments  ufed  by  them. 

ANEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic  poem.  Blair's 
The  fubjeft  of  the  Aneid,  which  is  the  eftabliftiment  Ltfturcs. 
of  Aneas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  interefting  to  the  Romans  than  to  look  back  to 
their  origin  from  fo  famous  a  hero.  While  the  objeA 
was  fplendid  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  coun¬ 
try  opened  interefting  fields  to  the  poet  3  and  he  could 
glance  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans, 
in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  ftate. 

As  to  the  unity  of  aftion,  it  is  perfe&ly  well  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Aneid.  The  fettlement  of  Aneas,.  by 
the  order  of  the  gods,  is  conftantly  kept  in  view. 

The  epifodes  are  linked  properly  with  the  main  fub- 
jea.  The  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  happily 
managed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  oppofes  Alneas, 
gives  rife  to  all  his  difficulties,  and  conneas  the  hu¬ 
man  with  the  celeftial  operations  throughout  the  whole 
poem. 

One  great  imperfection  of  the  AEneid,  however,  is, 
that  there  are  almoft  no  marked  charaaers  in  it.  A- 
chates,  Cloanthes,  Gyges,  and  other  Trojan  heroes  who 
accompanied  Alneas  into  Italy,  are  infipid  figures. 

Even  Aneas  himfelf  is  without  intereft.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dido  is  the  beft  fupported  in  the  whole  Aneid. 

The  principal  excellency  of  Virgil  is  tendernefs..  His 
foul  was  full  of  fenfibility.  He  muft  have  felt  himfelf 
all  the  affeaing  circumftances  in  the  feenes  he  de- 
feribes  3  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a 
fmgle  ftroke.  In  an  epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next 
to  fublimity.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Aneid  is  one  of 
the  greateft  mafterpieces  that  ever  was  executed,  dhe 
death  of  old  Priam,  and  the  family-pieces  of  Aneas, 
Anchifes,  and  Creiifa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceiv¬ 
ed.  In  the  fourth  book,  the  unhappy  paffion  and  death 
of  Dido  are  admirable.  The  epifodes  of  Pallas  and 
Evander,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Laufus  and  Me- 
zentius,  are  all  fupcrlatively  fine. 

In  his  battles  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  Homer.  But 
in  the  important  epifode,  the  defeent  into  hell,  he  has 
outdone  Homer  by  many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in 
antiquity  to  equal  the  fixth  book  of  tlie  Aneid. 

ANGINA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

D  d  It 
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JEngina,  It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia,  and  the  town  of  that  name 
iEnigraa.  contains  about  800  houfes  and  a  cattle*,  and  near  it  are 
t^e  rujng  q£  a  magn;ficent  ftru&ure,  which  was  formerly 
a  temple. 

ENIGMA  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fome 
well  known  thing  is  concealed  under  obfcure  language. 
The  word  is  Greek,  Aiviypcc,  formed  of  uiyilno-Qxi,  ob¬ 
fcure  innuere ,  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  and  of  urns,  an 
obfcure  fpeech  or  difcourfe.  The  popular  name  is 
riddle ;  from  the  Belgic  raeden ,  or  the  Saxon  araethan , 
to  interpret.  F.  Bouhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Tre- 
voux,  defines  an  aenigma,  a  difcourfe  or  painting,  in¬ 
cluding  fome  hidden  meaning,  which  is  propofed  to  be 

/ENIGMAS,  are  reprcfentations  of  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn 
from  hiftory  or  fable. 

A  Verbal  2. ENIGMA ,  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe 
defeription  of  any  thing. — In  a  general  fenfe,  every 
dark  faying,  every  difficult  queftion,  every  parable,  may 
pafs  for  an  cenigma.  Hence  obfcure  laws  are  called 
IE nigmata  Juris .  The  alchemifts  are  great  dealers  in 
the  senigmatic  language,  their  proceffes  for  the  philofo- 
pher’s  Hone  being  generally  wrapt  up  in  riddles  :  e.  g. 
Foe  ex  mare  et  feemina  circulum ,  hide  quadranguhtm , 
hinc  triangu/um ,  fac  circulum ,  et  habebis  lapidem  philo- 
fophorum. — F.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to  reduce  the 
compofition  and  refolution  of  senigmas  to  a  kind  of  art, 
with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he  calls  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  * enigmatic  images. 

The  SubjeB  of  an  /ENIGMA ,  or  the  thing  to  be 
concealed  and  made  a  my  fiery  of,  he  juftly  obferves, 
ought  not  to  be  fuch  in  itfelf ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
common,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  conceived.  It  is  to 
be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as  the  heaven  or  fiars  *, 
or  from  art,  as  painting,  the  compafs,  a  mirror,  or  the 
like. 

The  Form  of  /ENIGMAS  confifts  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  profe  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome 
defeription,  a  quefiion,  or  a  profopopceia.  The  laft 
kind  are  the  moft  pleafing,  inafmuch  as  they  give  life 
and  action  to  things  which  otherwife  have  them  not. 
To  make  an  aenigma,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be 
pitched  on  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other, 
as  the  fun  and  a  monarch  $  or  a  (hip  and  a  houfe  ; 
and  on  this  refemblance  is  to  be  raifed  a  fuperftrudlure 
of  contrarieties  to  amufe  and  perplex.  It  is  cafier 
to  find  great  fubjefts  for  aenigmas  in  figures  than  in 
words,  inafmuch  as  painting  attracts  the  eyes  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  attention  to  difeover  the  fenfe.  The  fubje&s 
of  aenigmas  in  painting  are  to  be  taken  either  from 
hiftory  or  fable:  the  compofition  here  is  a  kind  of  me- 
tamorphofis,  wherein,  e.  g.  human  figures  are  changed 
into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals.  It  is  effential  to 
aenigmas,  that  the  hifiory  or  fable,  under  which  they 
are  prefented,  be  known  to  every  body  ;  otherwife  it 
will  be  two  aenigmas  inftead  of  one  \  the  firfi  of  the 
hiftory  or  fable,  the  fecond  of  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
to  be  taken.  Another  effential  rule  of  the  aenigma  is, 
that  it  only  admits  of  one  fenfe.  Every  aenigma  which 
is  fufeeptive  of  different  interpretations,  all  equally  na¬ 
tural,  is  fo  far  imperfect.  What  gives  a  kind  of  erudi¬ 
tion  to  an  aenigma,  is  the  invention  of  figures  in  fixa¬ 
tions,  geftures,  colours*  &c.  ,authorifed  by  paffages  of 
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the  poets,  the  cuftoms  of  artifts  in  ftatues,  baffo  relie-  •'Enigma, 
vos,  inferiptions,  and  medals. — In  foreign  colleges,  "  *  ^ 

The  Explication  of  / ENIGMAS  makes  a  confiderable 
exercife ;  and  that  one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  amu* 
ling,  where  wit  and  penetration  have  the  largeft  field. 

— By  explaining  an  aenigma,  is  meant  the  finding  a 
motto  correfponding  to  the  action  and  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  a  pidlure,  taken  either  from  hiftory  or  my¬ 
thology.  The  great  art  of  this  exercife  confifts  in  the 
choice  of  a  motto,  which  either  by  itfelf,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  time,  place,  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  thofe 
before  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  may  divert  the  fpe&ators, 
and  furnifh  occafion  for  ftrokes  of  wit  \  alfo  in  (bowing 
to  advantage  the  conformities  between  the  figure  and 
thing  figured,  giving  ingenious  turns  to  the  reafons 
employed  to  fupport  what  is  advanced,  and  in  artfully 
introducing  pieces  of  poetry  to  illuftrate  the  fubje£t  and 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

As  to  the  folution  of  enigmas,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  expreffed  by  figures  are  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  than  thofe  confifting  of  words,  by  reafon  images 
may  fignify  more  things  than  words  can  5  fo  that  to 
fix  them  to  a  particular  fenfe,  wre  muft  apply  every  fix¬ 
ation,  fymbol,  &c.  and  without  omitting  a  circum- 
ftance. — As  there  are  few  perfons  in  hiftory,  or  my¬ 
thology,  but  have  fome  particular  character  of  vice  or 
virtue,  we  are,  before  all  things,  to  attend  to  this  cha - 
ra&cr ,  in  order  to  divine  what  the  figure  of  a  perfon 
reprefented  in  a  painting  fignifies,  and  to  find  what 
agreement  this  may  have  with  the  fubjeft  whereof  we 
would  explain  it.  Thus,  if  Proteus  be  reprefented  in 
a  picture,  it  may  be  taken  to  denote  inconfancy ,  and 
applied  either  to  a  phyfical  or  moral  fubjeft,  whofe 
chara&er  is  to  be  changeable,  e.  g.  an  almanack,  which 
expreffes  the  weather,  the  feafons,  heat,  cold,  ftorms, 
and  the  like.  The  colours  of  figures  may  alfo  help  to 
unriddle  what  they  mean  :  white ,  for  inftance,  is  a 
mark  of  innocence,  red  of  modefty,  green  of  hope, 
black  of  forrow,  &c.  When  figures  are  accompanied 
with  fymbols ,  they  are  lefs  precarious  \  thefe  being,  as 
it  were,  the  foul  of  aenigmas,  and  the  key  that  opens 
the  myftery  of  them.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  fymbols 
which  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  treated  pro- 
feffedly  on  the  fubjetft,  the  only  true  ^enigmatical  are 
thofe  of  Pythagoras,  which,  under  dark  proverbs,  hold 
forth  leffons  of  morality  ;  as  when  he  fays  Stateram  ne 
tranflias ,  to  fignify,  Do  no  injuftice. 

But  it  muft  be  added,  that  wTe  meet  with  fome  aenig¬ 
mas,  in  hiftory,  complicated  to  a  degree  which  much 
tranfeends  all  rules,  and  has  given  great  perplexity  to 
the  interpreters  of  them.  Such  is  that  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  one,  /Elia  Lcelia  Crifpis ,  about  which  many  of  the 
learned  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
emplars  of  it:  one  found  140  years  ago,  on  a  marble 
near  Bologna  $  the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  written 
in  Gothic  letters  at  Milan.  It  is  controverted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be  reputed  the  more 
authentic. 

The  Bononian  /Enigma . 

D.  M. 

/Elia  Lcelia  Crifpis , 

N'ec  vir ,  nec  mu  Her, 

Nec  androgyna  ; 

Nec  puella,  nec  juvenis, 

Nec 
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Nona  ;  on  the  Adriatic,  by  which  it  is  for  the  greater 
part  furrounded  ;  over  againft  the  illand  Gifla,  from 
whlr.li  it  is  diftant  four  miles  to  the  weft.  E.  Long,  u— ^  ■—  J 
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Nec  a ?ius  ; 

Nec  cafa ,  nec  meretrix , 

Nec  pudica  ; 

Sed  omnia : 

Sublata 

Neque  fame ,  neque  ferro, 

Neque  veneno  ; 

Sed  omnibus  : 

Nec  ccelo,  nec  t  err  is , 

Nec  aquis , 

5W  ub'que  jacet. 

Lucius  Ngatho  Prifcius , 

AW  maritus ,  nec  amator , 

AW  neceffarius  ; 

Neque  moerens ,  neque  gaudens , 

Neque  fens  ; 

Hanc , 

AW  tnolem ,  pijramidem, 

Nec  fepulchrum, 

Sed  omnia, 

Scit  et  nefcity  cui pofuerit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  //;<?  mow  at,  Crifpis, 

neither  many  nor  woman,  nor  hermaphrodite ;  neither 
girl ,  /zor  yozz/z^  woman ,  /zor  o/c/;  neither  chafe ,  /zor  « 
Wzon? ;  but  all  thefe :  killed  neither  by  hunger,  nor 
feel ,  nor  poifon  ;  but  by  all  thefe  :  refs  neither  in  hea¬ 
ven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  waters ;  but  everywhere. 
Lucius  Agatho  Prifcius,  neither  her  hujband,  nor  lover , 
nor  friend;  neither  for  rowful,  nor  joyful,  nor  weeping, 
certain,  or  uncertain,  to  whom  he  rears  this  monument, 
neither  ereSis  her  a  temple,  nor  a  pyramid,  nor  a  tomb , 
but  all  thefe.  In  the  MS.  at  Milan,  inftead  of  D.  M. 
we  find  A.  M.  P.  P.  D .  and  at  the  end  the  following 
addition  : 

Hoc  ef  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  non  habens. 

Hoc  ef  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  habens , 

Sed  cadaver  idem  ef  et  fepulchrum. 

We  find  near  50  feveral  folutions  of  this  aenigma 
advanced  by  learned  men.  Marius  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo  maintains  JElia  Lcelia  Crifpis  to  fignify  rain  wa¬ 
ter  falling  into  the  fea.  Ri.  Vitus  firft  explained  k  of 
Niobe  turned  to  a  ftone,  afterwards  of  the  rational 
foul,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea  ;  Jo.  Turrius, 
of  the  materia  prima  ;  Fr.  Schottus,  of  an  eunuch  ; 
Nic.  Bernardus,  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Borrichius  $  Zach.  Pontinus,  of  three 
human  bodies  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  buried  by 
three  different  men  at  the  fame  time  ;  Nefmondius,  of 
a  law-fuit  Jo.  Gaf.  Gerartius,  of  love  ;  Zu.  Boxhor- 
nius,  of  a  ftiadow  ;  P.  Terronus,  of  mufic  ;  Fort.  Li- 
cetus,  of  generation,  friendfhip  and  privation  ;  M.  Ov. 
Montalbanus,  of  hemp  *,  Car.  Caef.  Malvafia,  of  an 
abortive  girl  promifed  in  marriage  ;  Pet.  Mengulus,  of 
the  rule  of  chaftity,  prefcribed  by  the  founder  of  the 
military  religion  of  St  Mary  ;  M.  de  Ciconia,  of  Pope 
Joan  5  Heumannus,  of  Lot’s  wife;  and  laftly,  J.  C.  S. 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Leipfic  A£ts,  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church. 

/ENIGMATOGRAPHY,  or^NiGMATHOEOGY, 
the  art  of  refolving  or  making  eenigmas. 

/ENONA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  Libur- 
nia,  called  by  Pliny  Civitas  Prafni ,  the  reafon  of 
which  is  unknown  j  alfo  Enona ,  and  is  new  Called 
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/ENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  the  Inn,  a  river 
of  Germany,  which,  rifing  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  out  of  the.  Alps,  in  the  diftrift  called  Gottes- 
haus-punt,  runs  through  the  Grifons,  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  through  Paffau  into  the 
Danube. 

/Enus,  JEnos,  or  JEnum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  eaftmoft  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  which  has  two  mouths  and  faid  to  be  built 
by  the  Cumeans.  It  was  a  free  town,  in  which  flood 
the  tomb  of  Polydorus,  (Pliny)  AEnius  is  the  epithet. 
Here  the  brother  of  Cato  Uticenfis  died,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  monument  of  marble  in  the  forum  of  the 
iEnii,  (Plutarch);  called  JEnei,  { Stephanus).  Livy 
fays  that  the  town  was  otherwife  called  Abfynthus . 
Now  Etio . 

/ENITHOLOGIUS,  in  Poetry,  a  verfe  of  two 
dadtyls  and  three  trochsei as  Prcelia  dira  placent  truci 
juventce . 

/EOLI/E  iNSULiE,  now  Ifoh  Lipari,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  feven  iftands,  fituated  between  Bicily  and 
Italy,  fo  called  from  JEiAus,  who  reigned  there  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  call  them 
Hepluefi  hides ;  and  the  Romans  Vulcanite,  from  their 
fiery  eruptions.  They  are  alfo  called  Liparceorutn  In - 
fulce,  from  their  principal  ifland  Lipara.  Dionyfius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  them  Hhv\ou,  becaufe  circu innavigable. 

ALOL1C,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  /Eolis. 

/Eolic,  or  Aeolian,  in  Grammar,  denotes  one 
of  the  five  diale£ts  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  firft 
ufed  in  Boeotia ,  whence  it  paffed  into  /Folia,  and  was 
that  which  Sappho  and  Alcceus  wrote  in.  The  /Eolic 
dialeft  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  (harp  fpirit, 
and  agrees  in  fo  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialed!, 
that  the  two  are  ufually  confounded  together. 

The  lEolic  digamma  is  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F, 
which  the  /Eolians  ufed  to  prefix  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  F^/vdj,  for  oiyoz  ,  alfo  to  mfert  between 
vowels,  as  oYis,  for  otg. 

JEOLIC  Verfe ,  in  Profody,  a  verfe  confifting  of  an 
iambus,  or  fpondee  ,  then  of  two  anapefts,  feparated 
by  a  long  fy liable  ;  and,  laftly,  of  another  fy liable. 
Such  as,  0  felliferi  conditor  orbis .  This  is  otherwife 
called  eulogic  verfe  \  and,  from  the  chief  poets  who  ufed. 
it  Archilochian  and  Pindaric. 

/EO LI  PILE,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a  hollow  ball  of 
metal,  generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  poffibility  of  con¬ 
verting  water  into  an  elaftic  fleam  or  vapour  by  heat. 
The  inftrument,  therefore,  confifts  of  a  (lender  neck, 
or  pipe,  having  a  narrow  orifice  infer  ted  into  the  ball 
by  means  of  a  fhouldered  fcrew.  This  pipe  being  taken 
out,  the  ball  is  filled  almoft  full  of  water,  and  the  pipe 
being  again  fcrewed  in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  a  pan  of 
kindled  charcoal,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there 
iffues  from  the  orifice  a  vapour,  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence  and  great  noife,  which  continues  till  all  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  is  difcharged.  The  ftronger  the  fire  is, 
the  more  elaftic  and  violent  will  be  the  fleam  5  but  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  fmall  orifice  of  tire  pipe  be  not, 
D  d  2  by 
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iMipile  by  any  accident,  flopped  up  ;  becaufe  the  inftrument 
■would  in  that  cafe  infallibly  burfl  in  pieces,  with  fuch 

i  ,  violence  as  might  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  per- 

fons  near  it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water 
is  to  heat  the  ball  red  hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive 
out  almoft  all  the  air  ;  and  then  by  fuddenly  immer- 
ging  it  in  water,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will 
force  in  the  fluid,  till  it  is  nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and 
others  have  ufed  this  inftrument  to  account  for  the  na¬ 
tural  caufe  and  generation  of  the  wind  :  and  hence  it 
was  called  Molipila  :  q.  d.  pila  Moh ,  the  ball  of  /Eolus 
or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

/EOLIS,  or  /Eolia,  in  Ancient  Geography,*  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Hither  Afia,  fettled  by  colonies  of  /Eolian 
Greeks.  Taken  at  large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas, 
and  the  coaft  of  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Propontis,  be¬ 
caufe  in  thofe  parts  there  were  feveral  /Eolian  colo¬ 
nies:  more  ftrhftly,  it  is  fituated  between  Troas  to  the 
north,  and  Ionia  to  the  fouth.  The  people  are  called 
Moles  or  Mo  hi, 

/EOLIUM  mare,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  part 
of  the  Egean  fea,  walking  /Eolis  5  called  alfo  Mysium, 
from  Myfia.  Now  called  Golfo  di  Smyrna, 

/EOLUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Aeafta,  or 
Sigefia,  the  daughter  of  Hippotus  :  or,  according  to 
others,  the  fon  of  Hippotus  by  Meneclea,  daughter  of 
Hyllus  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ifland 
Strongyle,  now  called  Strombolo ,  one  of  the  feven 
iflands  called  Mohan  from  their  being  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  /Eolus.  Others  fay,  that  his  relidence  was 
at  Rhegium,  in  Italy  ;  and  others  again  place  him  in 
the  ifland  Lipara.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  au¬ 
thority  over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a 
vaft  cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devalua¬ 
tions  they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  un¬ 
der  his  dire&ion.  Mythologifts  explain  the  original  of 
thefe  fables,  by  faying,  that  he  wTas  a  "wife  and  good 
prince  ;  and,  being  fkilled  in  aftronomy,  was  able,  by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the 
volcano  in  the  ifland  Strongyle,  to  foretel  ftorms  and 
tempefts. 

Harp  of  Molus ,  or  the  /Eolian  lyre.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 

/EON,  a  Greek  word,  properly  flgnifying  the  age 
or  duration  of  any  thing. 

/Eon,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to 
lignify  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfe6lion  :  hence  they 
reprefented  the  deity  as  an  affemblage  of  all  polhble 
aeons;  and  called  him  pleroma,  a  Greek  term  fignify- 
in gfullnefs.  The  Valentinians,  who,  in  the  firlt  ages 
of  the  church,  blended  the  conceits  of  the  Jewilh  ca- 
balifts,  the  Platonifts,  and  the  Chaldean  philofophers, 
with  the  limplicity  of  the  Chriftian  do&rine,  invented 
a  kind  of  Thepgony,  or  Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Heliod),  whom  they  called  by  feveral  glo¬ 
rious  names,  and  all  by  the  general  appellation  of 
/Eons  :  among  which  they  reckoned  Zcyjj,  Life,  A $yog, 
Word  ;  Mcveyovys,  Only-begotten  ;  TlM^poc,  Fulnefs  ;  and 
many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amounting 
in  number  to  thirty  ;  which  they  fancied  to  be  fuccef- 
fively  derived  from  one  another  ;  and  all  from  on.e  felf- 
originated  deity,  named  Bythus,  i.  e.  profound  or  un¬ 
fathomable  ;  whom  they  called  likewife,  The  mof  high 
and  ineffable  Father.  See  VALENTINIANS. 
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/EOR A,  among  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  is  ufed  iEora 
for  geftation  ;  which  fort  ofexercife  was  often  prefcrib-  II 
ed  by  the  phyficians  of  thofe  days.  Other  exercifes  t  ra^ 
confifted  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  but 
in  the  ceora  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  was 
carried  about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  the  phyfician  prefciibed.  It  had  there¬ 
fore  the  advantages  of  exercife,  without  the  fatigue  of 
it. — This  exercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways  :  fome- 
times  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  fort  of  hammock,  fup- 
ported  by  ropes,  and  moved  backward  and  forward  ; 
fometimes  his  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feet.  And  befide 
thefe,  the  feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  ceora,  whether  in  the  litter,  in  a  boat  or 
{hip,  or  on  even  ground  in  a  chariot.-— Afclepiades  was 
the  firft  who  brought  geftation  into  pra&ice,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  means  to  recover  ftrength  after  a  fever, 

&c. 

/EQUANA  JuGA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  moun¬ 
tains  of  Picenum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now 
called  Montagna  di  Sorrento,  denominated  from  the 
town  /Equa,  which  being  deftroyed,  was  replaced  by 
Vicus,  now  Vico  di  Sorrento  :  called  alfo  Mquana,  (SiL 
Italicus), 

/EQUIMELIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  in  Rome,  ^ 
where  flood  the  houfe  of  Spurius  Melius,  who,  by  lar- 
geffes  corrupting  the  people,  affe&ed  the  fupreme 
power  :  refufing  to  appear  before  the  di&ator  Cincin- 
natus,  he  w'as  {lain  by  Servilius  Ahala,  mafter  of  the 
horfe  ;  his  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
fpot  on  which  it  flood  was  called  Area  Equimelii 
(Livy). 

/ERA,  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
whence  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  in  ancient  authors  Era. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  contefted,  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepul¬ 
veda  fuppofes  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  notas  or 
abbreviatures  of  the  words,  annus  erat  Augufi,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their  computation 
from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  receiving  the  Roman  calender. 

This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  reje&ed  by  Sca- 
liger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbrevia¬ 
tures  A  never  flood  for  annus,  unlefs  when  preceded  by 
V  for  vixit ;  and  that  it  feems  improbable  they  (hould 
put  ER  for  erat,  and  the  latter  A,  without  any  difcri- 
mination,  both  for  annus  and  Augufus,  Voflius  never- 
thelefs  favours  the  conje&ure,  and  judges  it  at  leaft  as 
probable,  as  either  that  of  Ifidore,  who  derives  cera 
from  ces,  the  “  tribute-money,”  wherewith  Auguftus 
taxed  the  world  :  or  that  of  Scaliger  himfelf,  who  de¬ 
duces  it  likewife  from  ces,  though  in  a  different  manner. 

Ms,  he  obferves,  was  ufed  among  the  ancients  for  an 
article  or  item  in  an  account  ;  and  hence  it  came  alfo 
to  ftand  for  a  fum  or  number  itfelf.  From  the  plural 
cera,  came  by  corruption  cera,  ceram,  in  the  Angular  : 
much  as  OJlia,  Ofiam,  the  name  of  a  place,  from  Ofia , 
the  mouths  of  the  Tyber. 

The  difference  between  the  terms  cera  and  epoch  is, 
that  the  aeras  are  certain  points  fixed  by  fome  people, 
or  nation  ;  and  the  epochs  are  points  fixed  by  chrono- 
logifts  and  hiftorians.  The  idea  of  an  sera  comprehends 
alfo  a  certain  fucceflion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
point  of  time,  and  the  epoch  is  that  point  itfelf.  Thus 
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j$>a  the  Chriftian  sera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 

||  Jefus  Chrift.  See  CHRONOLOGY,  where  the  different 

A-Ja.  £raSj  &c.  are  enumerated  and  explained. 

iER  ARIUM,  the  treafury  or  place  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  was  depofited  amongft  the  Romans. 

JER  ARIUM  SanBius  contained  the  monies  arifing 
from  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies  :  this  was  kept 
for  the  extreme  neceffities  of  the  Rate. 

JEr  ARIUM  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  place  where  the  money  arifing  from  his  private 
patrimony  was  depofited. 

JEr ARIUM  Vicejimarum ,  the  place  where  the  money 
arifing  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries  was 
laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe  it  moft  commonly  confided 
of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

JEr  ARIUM  Ilithyce,  or  Junonis  Lucince,  was  where 
the  monies  were  depofited  which  parents  ,paid  for  the 
birth  of  each  child. 

There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  mentioned  in  hi- 
flory,  as  the  cerarium  Juventutis,  Veneris ,  &c.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  was  the  public  treafury  of  Rome, 
either  becaufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Italians  to  coin 
money,  or,  which  is  moft  likely,  becaufe  this  temple 
was  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fecure,  and  therefore  the 
fitted:,  place  for  that  purpofe. 

JErarium  differs  from  ffcus,  as  the  firft  contained 
the  public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  The 
two  are,  however,  fometimes  indifcriminately  ufed  for 
each  other. 

7ERARIUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  de¬ 
graded  citizen,  who  had  been  ftruck  off  the  lift  of  his 
century.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
were  liable  to  all  the  taxes  ( cera ),  without  enjoying 
any  of  its  privileges. 

The  cerarii  were  incapable  of  making  a  will,  of  in¬ 
heriting,  of  voting  in  affemblies,  of  enjoying  any  poft 
of  honour  or  profit ;  in  effeft,  were  only  fubjeft  to  the 
burdens,  without  the  benefits  of  feciety  ;  yet  they  re¬ 
tained  their  freedom,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  (laves.  To  be  made  an  cera? Jus  was  a  pu- 
niftiment  infli&ed  for  fome  offence,  and  reputed  one 
degree  more  fevere  than  to  be  expelled  a  tribe,  tribu 
moveri, 

./Erarius  was  alfo  an  officer  inftituted  by  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  diftribution  of  the  money  given  in  lar- 
geffes  to  the  foldiery  or  people. 

^Erarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  employed  in 
coining  or  working  brafs. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  cerarii  fufores:  at  other 
times,  cerarius  is  diftinguifhed  from  fufor  ;  the  former 
anfwering  to  what  we  now  call  copperfmiths,  the  latter 
to  founders. 

^Erarius  was  likewife  applied  to  a  foldier  who  re¬ 
ceives  pay. 

AERIA,  or  Eeria,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Egypt.  The  fcholiaft  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  fays,  that  not  only  Theffaly,  but  Egypt,  was 
called  H t^ot  by  the  Greeks,  which  Eufebius  alfo  con¬ 
firms  :  and  hence  Apollinarius,  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
114th  Pfalm,  ufes  it  for  Egypt.  Hefychius  applies  this 
name  to  Ethiopia. 
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AERIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  Aerial 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  air  ;  thus  aerial  fubllances,  AcrJpj,y. 
aerial  particles,  &c.  lacea. 

Aerial  PerfpeBive .  See  Perspective  and  Paint-  u— y— j 

ING.  . 

AERIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who,  to  the  doftrines  of  that  fed,  added  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  dogmas  of  their  own  j  as,  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  bilhops  and  priefts  j  a  do&rine  maintain¬ 
ed  by  many  modern  divines,  particularly  of  the  pref- 
byterian  and  reformed  churches.  The  fed!  received  its 
denomination  from  Aerius  an  Armenian  prieft  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  founded  his  do&rine  chiefly  upon 
fome  paffages  in  St  Paul  ;  and,  among  others,  upon 
that  in  I  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  the  apoftle  exhorts  him 
not  to  negledl  the  gift  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Prefbytery.  Here,  obferves  Aerius, 
is  no  mention  of  bifhops  :  on  the  contrary,  Timothy 
evidently  received  his  ordination  from  the  prefbyters  or 
priefts. — Epiphanius  zealoufiy  maintains  the  fuperiority 
©f  biffiops  againft  the  Aerians.  The  word  prefbytery, 
ufed  by  the  apoftle,  he  obferves,  includes  both  biftiops 
and  priefts  ;  the  whole  fenate  or  affembly  of  the  cccle- 
fiafties  of  the  place. 

Flos  .ZERIS,  among  alchemifts,  fmall  fcales  procu¬ 
red  from  copper  melted  by  a  ftrong  heat  \  it  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  for  aerugo  or  verdigris. 

AEROGRAPHY,  from  air,  and  I  de- 

fcribe ;  a  defcription  of  the  air  or  atmofphere,  its  li¬ 
mits,  dimenfions,  properties,  &.c.  This  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  aerology,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  th© 
latter  to  enter  into  the  rational,  and  the  former  to  con¬ 
fine  itfelf  to  a  defcription  of  the  more  obvious  affe&ions 
thereof.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

AEROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  air,  wind,  &c.  See  Divination. 

AEROMETRY,  the  fcience  of  meafuring  the  air. 

It  comprehends  not  only  the  dodlrine  of  the  air  itfelf, 
confidered  as  a  fluid  body  but  alfo  its  preffure,  elafti- 
city,  rarefadlion,  and  condenfation.  But  the  term  is 
at  prefent  not  much  in  ufe,  this  branch  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  being  more  frequently  called  Pneumatics.  See 
Pneumatics. 

AERONAUT,  a  perfon  who  navigates  or  floats  in 
the  air  by  means  of  an  air  balloon.  See  AEROSTA¬ 
TION. 

AERONAUTIC  A,  from  et^,  and  vccvtikos,  derived 
from  v *v%,fhip  ;  the  art  of  failing  in  a  veflel  or  machine 
through  the  atmofphere,  fuftained  as  a  (hip  in  the  fea. 

See  Aerostation. 

AEROPHYLACEA,  a  term  ufed  by  naturalifts 
for  caverns  or  refervoirs  of  air,  fuppofed  to  exift  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aero- 
phylacea,  or  huge  caverns  replete  with  air,  difpofed 
under  ground  ;  from  whence,  through  numerous  ocr 
cult  paffages,  that  element  is  conveyed  either  to  fub- 
terraneous  receptacles  of  water,  which,  according  to 
him,  are  hereby  raifed  into  fprings  or  rivers,  or  into 
the  funds  of  fubterraneous  fire,  which  are  hereby  fed 
and  kept  alive  for  the  reftoration  of  metals,  minerals, 
and  the  like. 


aerostation, 
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TN  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  the  fcience  of  weights 
fufpended  in  the  air  ;  but  in  its  modern  accepta¬ 
tion,  it  Signifies  aerial  1 navigation ,  or  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gating  through  the  atmofphere.  Hence  alfo  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
aeroJlatsy  or  aerojlatic  machines  }  and  from  their  globu¬ 
lar  Shape,  air  balloons . 

The  romances  of  almoft  every  nation  have  recorded 
instances  of  perfons  being  carried  through  the  air, 
both  by  the  agency  of  fpirits  and  by  mechanical  inven- 
Frlar  Ba-  tions  \  but  till  the  time  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  died  in 
C01}Yf\^A  I292  >  no  rational  principle  appears  ever  to  have  been 

the  true  thought  of  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  He 
principles  had  written  upon  the  fubject,  and  not  only  allures  us 
of  aerofta-  of  the  pradticability  of  the  art,  but  that  he  knew  how  to 
t!on*  construct  a  machine  in  which  a  man  might  tranfport 
himfelf  through  the  air  like  a  bird  ;  and  he  affirms 
that  the  experiment  had  been  fuccefsfully  made  by  ano¬ 
ther  perfon.  The  machine  confided  of  two  large  thin 
Shells,  or  hollow  globes  of  copper,  which  were  exhauft- 
ed  of  air  $  and  thus  being  lighter  than  air,  would  fup- 
port  a  chair  on  which  a  perfon  might  fit. 

Many  had  been  of  opinion,  that  by  means  of  arti¬ 
ficial  wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legs,  a  man  might 
fly  as  well  as  a  bird  :  but  thefe  opinions  were  tho¬ 
roughly  refuted  by  Borelli  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Ani- 
Impoflibili-  tnalium ,  where,  from  a  comparifon  between  the  power 
t>y  raedia^  mu^c^es  which  move  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 

nical  *  thofe  which  move  the  arms  of  a  man,  lie  demonstrates 
means.  that  the  latter  are  utterly  rnfufficient  to  Strike  the  air 
with  fucli  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this  kind, 
if  properly  conftru£ted,  and  dexteroufly  managed, 
might  be  fufficient  to  break  the  fall  of  a  human  body 
from  a  high  place,  fo  that  fome  adventurers  in  this  way 
might  poffibly  come  off  with  fafety  though  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  thofe  who  have  raShly  adopted  fuch 
Schemes,  have  either  loll  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the 
attempt. 

Scheme  of  In  the  year  1672,  Biffiop  Wilkins  publiffied  a  trea- 
Bifhop  Wil-tiSe,  entitled,  The  Difcovery  of  the  New  World  5  in 
Albertus  de  mentions,  though  in  a  very  indistinct  and 

Saxonia.  confufed  manner,  the  true  principle  on  which  the  air 
is  navigable  ;  quoting,  from  Albertus  de  Saxonia  and 
Francis  Mendoza,  “  that  the  air  is  in  fome  part  of  it 
navigable :  and  upon  this  Static  principle,  any  brafs  or 
iron  veSTel  (fuppofe  a  kettle),  whofe  fubftance  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  water,  yet  being  filled  with  the 
lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  upon  it  and  not  fink.  So  fup- 
pofe  a  cup  or  wooden  veSTel  upon  the  outward  borders 
of  this  elementary  air,  the  capacity  of  it  being  filled 
with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  muft  neceffarily,  upon 
the  fame  ground,  remain  fwimming  there,  and  of  itfelf 
can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty  Ship  can  fink.,,  This 
idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means  purfue,  but 
relied  his  hopes  entirely  upon  mechanical  motions,  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  mere  Strength  of  a  man,  or  by 
fprings,  &c.  and  which  have  been  demonstrated  inca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe. 


The  only  perfon  who  brought  his  Scheme  of  flyings 
to  any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  Jefuit  Francis  Lana’s 
Lana,  cotemporary  with  Biffiop  Wilkins.  His  method  ^heme. 
was  Similar  to  Friar  Bacon’s.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  real  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and,  juftly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  if  a  globular  veSTel  were  exhaulted  of  air, 
it  would  weigh  lei's  than  before }  and  confidering  that 
the  folid  contents  of  velfels  increafe  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  their  furfaces  j  he  fuppofed  that  a  me¬ 
talline  veSTel  might  be  made  fo  large,  that,  w  hen  emptied 
of  its  air,  it  would  be  able  not  only  to  raife  itfelf  in 
the  atmofphere,  but  to  carry  up  paSTengers  along  with 
it  :  and  he  made  a  number  of  calculations  necefiary  for 
putting  the  proje6t  in  execution.  But  though  the 
theory  was  here  unexceptionable,  the  means  propofed 
were  certainly  infufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  :  for  a 
veSTel  of  copper,  made  fo  thin  as  was  neceSTary  to  make 
it  float  in  the  atmofphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
refill  the  external  preSTure $  which  being  demonstrated 
by  thofe  Skilled  in  mechanics,  no  attempt  was  made  on 
that  principle. 

In  the  year  1 709,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strange 
a  letter  published  in  France  in  1784,  a  Portuguefe  pro-  propofal  o!1 
jeftor,  Friar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  for  encou- Friar  Guf 
ragement  to  his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  Theman* 
principle  on  which  his  was  constructed,  if  indeed  it 
had  any  principle,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  pa¬ 
per  kite.  The  machine  was  constructed  in  form  of  a 
bird,  and  contained  feveral  tubes  through  which  the 
wind  was  to  pafs,  in  order  to  fill  a  kind  of  fails,  which 
were  to  elevate  it ;  and  when  the  wind  was  deficient, 
the  fame  effeCl  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bel¬ 
lows  concealed  within  the  body  of  the  machine.  The 
afeent  was  alfo  to  be  promoted  by  the  eleCtric  attrac¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by  two 
fpheres  enclofing  magnets  in  the  fame  Situation. 

Thefe  child iSh  inventions  Show  the  low  State  of  fcience 
at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  king,  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  Such  an 
ufeful  invention,  granted  him  the  firSt  vacant  place  in 
his  college  of  Barcelos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firit  pro- 
feSTorffiip  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  annual 
penfion  of  600,000  reis  during  his  life.  Of  this  De 
Gufman,  it  is  alfo  related,  that,  in  the  year  1736,  he 
made  a  wicker  baSket  of  about  feven  or  eight  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  raifed  itfelf  about 
200  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  effeCt  was  generally  atri- 
buted  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Henry  Cavendiffi  afeertained  p0{Hbility 
the  weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  de- of  bodies 
termining  it  to  be  at  leaSt  feven  times  lighter  thanriStogin 
common  air.  Soon  after  which  it  occurred  to  ^  a^jjt  0f 
Black,  that  perhaps  a  thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable  by°Dr  Black 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmofphere,  and  Mr  Ca* 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  allantois  of  a  calf  prepar-  vallo. 
ed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  his  other  avocations  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  profecuting  the  experiment.  The  fame 
thought  occurred  fome  years  afterwards  to  Mr  Cavalloj 
and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firit  who  made  ex¬ 
periments 
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periments  on  the  fubjeft.  He  fird  tried  bladders ;  but 
the  thinned  of  thefe,  however  well  fcraped  and  prepar¬ 
ed,  were  found  too  heavy.  He  then  tried  Chinefe  pa¬ 
per  ;  but  that  proved  fo  permeable,  that  the  vapour  paf- 
fed  through  it  like  water  through  a  fieve.  His  experi¬ 
ments,  therefore,  made  in  the  year  1782,  proceeded  no 
farther  than  blowing  up  foap  bubbles  with  inflammable 
air,  which  afcended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  and  broke 
againd  it. 

Aerofta-  But  while  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  aerodation 
tion  difco-  feemed  thus  on  the  point  of  being  made  in  Britain,  it 
veredby  ^Vas  ajj  at  once  announced  \n  France>  and  that  from  a 
quarter  whence  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been 
expended.  Two  brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Mont¬ 
golfier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  maders  of  a  confider- 
able  paper  manufactory  there,  had  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  this  project  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  year 
1782.  The  idea  was  fird  fuggeded  by  the  natural 
afcent  of  the  fmoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
their  dcfign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  enclofing 
the  fmoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  the  cover¬ 
ing  along  with  it.  Towards  the  middle  of  November 
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Account  of  that  year  the  experiment  was  made  at  Avignon  with 
tus  exneri-  _  r  ..  /mi_  1  r  ,  .  .  „ 


oents?6""  3  fin?  ba&  a  ParaBelopiped  fhape.  By  applying 


burning  paper  to  the  lower  aperture,  the  air  was  rare¬ 
fied,  and  the  bag  afcended  in  the  atmofphere,  and  druck 
rapidly  againd  the  ceiling.  On  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  70 
feet. 

An  experiment  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  was  now 
projected  ;  and  a  new  machine,  containing  about  650 
cubic  feet  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that  con¬ 
fined  it,  and  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  An¬ 
other  of  35  feet  in  diameter  rofe  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  fell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  it  afcended.  A  public  exhibition 
was  next  made  on  the  5th  of  June  1783,  at  Annonay, 
where  a  vad  number  of  fpeChtors  aflembled.  An  im- 
menfe  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing 
upwards  of  23,000  cubic  feet,  was  found  to  have  a 
power  of  lifting  about  50O  pounds,  including  its  own 
weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by  burning  chop¬ 
ped  draw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
which  immediately  began  to  fwell  :  and  after  being  fet 
at  liberty  afcended  into  the  atmofphere.  In  ten  minutes 
it  had  afcended  6000  feet  ;  and  when  its  force  was  ex- 
liauded,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  didance  of  7668  feet 
from  the  place  from  whence  it  fet  out. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
repeat  his  experiments  at  their  expence.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  invitation,  he  condrufted,  in  a  garden 
in  the  fauxbourg  of  St  Germain,  a  large  balloon  of  an 
elliptical  form.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  this  ma¬ 
chine  lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  perfons  who  held 
it,  and  would  have  carried  them  all  off  if  more  had  not 
quickly  come  to  their  aflidancc.  Next  day  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  ;  the  machine  was  filled  by  the  combudion  of 
50  pounds  of  draw  made  up  in  fmall  bundles,  upon 
which  about  12  pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown 
at  intervals.  The  ufual  fuccefs  attended  this  exhi¬ 
bition  :  the  machine  foon  fwelled  ;  endeavoured  to 
afeend  5  and  immediately  after  fudained  itfelf  in  the  air, 
together  with  the  charge  of  between  400  and  500 


pounds  weight.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  have 
afcended  to  a  great  height  5  but  as  it  was  defigned  to 
repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal  fami¬ 
ly  at  Verfailles,  the  cords  by  which  it  was  tied  down 
were  not  cut.  But  in  confequence  of  a  violent  rain  and 
wind  which  happened  at  this  time,  the  machine  was 
fo  far  damaged,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  prepare  a 
new  one  for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
honour  the  experiment  with  the  royal  prefence  ;  and 
fuch  expedition  was  ufed,  that  this  vad  machine,  of 
near  60  feet  in  height  and  43  in  diameter,  was  made, 
painted  with  water  colours  both  within  and  without, 
and  finely  decorated,  in  no  more  than  four  days  and 
four  nights.  Along  with  this  machine  was  fent  up  a  Some  ani- 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  dieep,  acock,  and  a  duck,  mals  finely* 
which  were  the  fird  animals  ever  fent  through  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  full  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  violent  gud  of  wind  which  tore  the  cloth 
in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  afcended  5  how¬ 
ever,^  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  1440  feet  ;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell  to  the 
ground  at  the  didance  of  10,200  feet  from  the  place 
of  its  fetting  out.  The  animals  were  not  in  the  lead 
hurt. 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aerodatic  machines,  andM.Pilatre 
their  very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  ground,  hadde  Rozirr 
originally  diowed  that  they  were  capable  of  tranfport- ^ 
ing  people  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  fafety  ; 
and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  experiment  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  As  M.  Montgolfier,  therefore,  pro¬ 
pped  to  make  a  new  aerodatic  machine  of  a  firmer 
and  better  condru&ion  than  the  former,  M.  Pilatre 
de  Rozier  offered  himfelf  to  be  the  fird  aerial  adven- 
turer. 

1  his  new  machine  was  condrudled  in  a  garden  in 
the  fauxbourg  of  St  Antoine.  It  was  of  an  oval  fhape, 
about  48  feet  in  diameter,  and  74  in  height,  elegantly 
painted  on  the  outfide  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
cyphers  of  the  king’s  name,  and  other  ornaments.  A 
proper  gallery,  grate,  &c.  were  appended  in  the  man¬ 
ner  afterwards  deferibed ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  for  the 
perfon  who  afcended  to  fupply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep. up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwards  of  1600 
pounds.  The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  15th 
of  October  1783.  M.  Pilatre  having  placed  himfelf  AccouPt  of 
in  the  gallery,  tne  machine  was  inflated,  and  permit-  h,s  dlfter' 
ted  to  afeend  to  the  height  of  84  feet,  where  he  kept  ges.™^" 
it  afloat  for  about  four  minutes  and  a  half;  after & 
which  he  defeended  very  gently  :  and  fuch  was  its 
tendency  to  afeend,  that  it  rebounded  to  a  confiderable 
height  after  touching  the  ground.  Two  days  after, 
he  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
before  5  but  the  wind  being  ftrong,.  the  machine  did 
not  fudain  itfelf  fo  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  in  calmer  weather,  he  afcended  to  the 
height  of  210  feet.  His  next  afcent  was  262  feet; 
and  in  the  defeent,  a  guff  of  wind  having  blown  the 
machine  over  fome  large  trees  of  an  adjoining  garden, 

M.  Pilatre  fuddenly  extricated  himfeif  from  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  fituation,  by  throwing  fome  draw  and  chop- 
ed  wool  on  the  fire,  which  raifed  him  at  once  to  a 
fufficient  height.  On  defeending  again,  he  once  more 
raifed  himfelf  to  a  proper  height  by  throwing  draw  on 
the  fire.  Some  time  after,  he  afcended  in  company  with 

M.  Girond 
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M.  Girond  dc  Villette  to  the  height  of  330  feet  *  ho-  diameter, 

vering  over  Paris  at  lead  nine  minutes  in  fight  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keeping  all  the  while 
perfe&ly  Heady. 

Thefe  experiments  had  fhown,  that  the  aeroflatic 
machines  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  perfgns  who  afcended  :  they  had  likewife  diicover- 
ed,  that  the  keeping  them  fad  with  ropes  was  no 
advantage  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience  and  hazard.  On  the  2 id  of 
November  1783,  therefore,  M.  Pilatre  determined  to 
undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the  machine 
Oiould  be  fully  fet  at  liberty.  Every  thing  being  got 
in  readinefs,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  M.  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  counter- 
poifed  by  the  marquis  d’Arlandes,  who  occupied  the 
other  fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  fome  prelimina¬ 
ry  experiments  on  the  afcending  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this 
from  being  done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  ef- 
fentially  •,  i'o  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  dedroy- 
ed  had  not  timely  adidance  been  given.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  of  the  workmen,  however,  repaired 
it  again  in  two  hour;,  and  the  adventurers  fet  out. 

They  met  with  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage, 
which  laded  about  25  minutes;  during  which  time 
they  had  paffed  over  a  fpace  of  above  five  miles. — 

From  the  account  given  by  the  marquis  d’Arlandes, 
it  appears  that  they  met  with  feveral  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  ;  the  effedl  of  which  was,  to  give  a  very 
fenfible  (hock  to  the  machine,  and  the  direction  of  the 
motion  feemed  to  be  from  the  upper  part  downwards. 

It  appears  alfo  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  balloon  burnt  altogether  ;  as  the  marquis  ob- 
ferved  feveral  round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  it,  which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  in¬ 
deed  not  without  reafon.  However,  the  progrefs  of 
the  fire  was  eafily  dopped  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
fponge,  and  all  appearance  of  danger  ceafed  in  a  very 
ihort  time. 

This  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  marquis  d’Ar¬ 
landes  may  befaid  to  conclude  the  hidory  of  thofe  aero- 
datic  machines  which  are  elevated  by  means  of  fire ;  for 
perfected  by  th0Ugh  many  other  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the 
with  in-0  **ame  Princ*ple>  mo^  °f  them  have  either  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful  or  were  of  little  confequence.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  given  place  to  the  other  kind  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  (hydrogen  gas) ;  which,  by  reafon  ofitsfmall- 
er  (pecific  gravity,  is  both  more  manageable  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  voyages  of  greater  length,  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  fupplied  with  fuel  like  the  others.  This 
was  invented  a  very  ihort  time  after  the  difeovery  had 
been  made  by  M.  Montgolfier.  This  gentleman  had 
indeed  defigned  to  keep  his  method  in  fome  degree  a 
fecret  from  the  world  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  that  a  bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  lighter  than 
the  common  atraofphere  would  rife  in  it,  inflammable 
air  was  naturally  thought  of  as  a  proper  fuccedaneum 
for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  fird  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  by  two  brothers  Meffrs  Roberts, 
and  M.  Charles  a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy.  The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compof- 
ed  of  lutedring,  varnifhed  over  with  a  folution  of  the 
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elafliegum  called  caoutchouc ;  and  that  with  which  the 
made  their  fird  effay  was  only  about  13  Englifli  feet  ; 
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Many  difficulties  occurred  in  filling  it  with 
the  inflammable  air,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  apparatus  ;  infomuch,  that,  after  a 
whole  day’s  labour  from  nine  in  the  morning,  they 
had  got  the  balloon  only  one-third  part  full.  Next 
morning  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  it  had  fully 
inflated  of  itfelf  during  the  night  ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  In  what 
it  was  found,  that  they  had  inadvertently  left  open  a^aa1"orQenr  a 
dop-cock  conne&cd  with  the  balloon,  by  which  the^^1^ 
common  air  gaining  aceefs,  had  mixed  it  (elf  with  themay  inda* 
inflammable  air;  forming  a  compound  dill  lighter  thanufeif. 
the  common  atmofphere,  but  not  fufficiently  light  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  aeroflation.  I  hus  they  were 
obliged  to  renew  their  operation;  and,  by  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  next  day,  they  found  the  machine 
confiderably  lighter  than  the  common  air  ;  and,  in  an 
hour,  after,  it  made  a  confiderable  effort  to  afeend. 

The  public  exhibition,  however,  had  been  announced 
only  for  the  third  day  after  ;  fo  that  the  balloon  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  inflated  date  for  a  whole  day; 
during  which  they  found  it  had  lod  a  power  of  afcentLofsof 
equal  to  about  three  pounds,  being  one-teventh 
of  the  whole.  When  it  was  at  lad  fet  at  liberty,  after 
having  been  well  filled  with  inflammable  air,  it  was  35 
pounds  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  It 
remained  in  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  it  had  traverfed  15  miles.  Its 
fudden  defeent  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  when  it  afcended  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy-p;^  aer;2 
age  made  by  Meffrs  Rozier  and  Arlandes,  naturally  voyage  of 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  undertaking  fomething  of  the 
fame  kind  with  a  balloon  filled  wflth  inflammable  air.^J^e^a 
The  machine  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  formed  of  gores 
©f  filk,  covered  over  with  a  varnifli  made  of  caoutchouc , 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  meafuring  27?  feet  di¬ 
meter.  A  net  was  fpread  over  the  upper  hemifphere, 
and  was  fadened  to  a  hoop  which  paffed  round  the 
middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  iort  of  car,  or  ra¬ 
ther  boat  w?as  fufpended  by  ropes,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  hang  a  few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  :  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burding  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  valve  was  placed  in  it ;  by  opening  of  which, 
fome  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  occafionally  let 
out.  A  long  filken  pipe  communicated  with  the  bal¬ 
loon,  by  means  of  which  it  was  filled.  The  boat  was 
made  of  baiket  work,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  being  8  feet  long,  4  broad, 
and  3^  deep;  its  weight  130  pounds.  At  this  time, 
however,  as  at  the  former,  they  met  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  filling  the  machine  with  inflammable  air,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  mod  proper  apparatus.  But 
at  lad,  all  obdacles  being  removed,  the  two  adventur¬ 
ers  took  their  feats  at  three  quarters  after  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fird  of  December  1783..  Perfons 

(killed  in  mathematics  were  conveniently  dationed  wflth 

proper  indruments  to  calculate  the  height,  velocity, 

&c.  of  the  balloon.  The  wTeight  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  including  that  of  the  two  adventurers,  was  found 
to  be  604^  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afeent  when  they 
fet  out  was  20  pounds  ;  fo  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  vras  624  pounds.  But  the  weight  of 
common  atmofphere  difplaced  by  the  inflammable  gas 

was 
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Specific  was  calculated  to  be  771  pounds,  fo  that  there  remains 
gravity  of  for  weight  of  the  latter  •,  and  this  calculation 

th*ble alrin ma^es  lt  on^y  5*  ^mes  lighter  than  common  air. 
this  firft  At  the  time  the  balloon  left  the  ground,  the  tlier- 
voyage.  mometer  flood  at  590  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ;  and  the 
quickfilver  in  the  barometer  at  30.18  inches  ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  power  of  afcent  with  which  they  left  the 
ground,  the  balloon  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  27 
inches,  from  which  they  calculated  their  height  to  be 
about  600  yards.  By  throwing  out  ballad  occafional- 
ly  as  they  found  the  machine  defcending  by  the 
efcape  of  fome  of  the  indammable  air,  they  found  it 
pra&icable  to  keep  at  pretty  near  the  fame  didance 
from  the  earth  during  the  red  of  their  voyage  ;  the 
quickfilver  fluctuating  between  27  and  27.65  inches, 
and  the  thermometer  between  530  and  570,  the  whole 
time.  They  continued  in  the  air  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  when  they  alighted  at  the 
didance  of  27  miles  from  Paris:  having  differed  no 
inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  experienced 
any  contrary  currents  of  air,  as  had  been  felt  by  Meff. 
Mr  Charles  Pilatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon  dill  retained 
attends  by  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  Mr  Charles  de- 
himfelf.  termined  to  take  another  voyage  by  himfelf.  Mr 
Robert  accordingly  got  out  of  the  boat,  which  was 
thus  lightened  by  130  pounds,  and  of  confequence 
the  aerodatic  machine  now  had  nearly  as  much  power 
of  afcent.  Thus  he  was  carried  up  with  fuch  velocity, 
that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  almofl  9000  feet  high, 
and  entirely  out  of  fight  of  terredrial  obje&s.  At 
**  the  moment  of  his  parting  with  the  ground,  the 

globe  had  been  rather  flaccid  ;  but  it  foon  began  to 
fwell,  and  the  inflammable  air  efcaped  from  it  in  great 
quantity  through  the  filken  tube.  He  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  drew  the  valve  that  it  might  be  the  more  freely 
emitted,  and  the  balloon  effe&ually  prevented  from 
burding.  The  inflammable  gas  being  confiderably 
warmer  than  the  external  air,  diffufed  itfelf  all  round, 
and  was  felt  like  a  warm  atmofphere  ;  but  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  the  thermometer  indicated  a  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  great  as  that  between  the  warmth  of 
Has  a  pain  fpr‘ng  and  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter.  His  lingers 
m  his  ear  were  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  he  felt  a  violent  pain 
and  jaw  ln  his  right  ear  and  jaw,  which  he  afcribed  to  the  di- 
dmhM  latation  of  the  air  in  thefe  organs,  as  well  as  to  the  ex- 
! {regions.  ternal  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  profpeft  which  he 
now  enjoyed,  however,  made  amends  for  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences.  At  his  departure  the  .fun  was  fet  on  the 
valleys;  but  the  height  to  which  Mr  Charles  was  got 
in  the  atmofphere,  rendered  him  again  vifible,  though 
only  for  a  fliort  time.  He  faw,  for  a  few  feconds,  va¬ 
pours  rifing  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds 
feemed  to  afcend  from  the  earth,  and  colled!  one  upon 
the  other,  {fill  preferving  their  ufual  form  ;  only  their 
colour  was  gray  and  monotonous  for  want  of  fufficient 
■urrents  f  the  atmofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 

*vindand°  l>erce*lve<^  that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
sddiesin  him  in  the  air;  and  he  obferved  that  there  were  con- 
hefe  trary  currents  which  brought  him  back  again.  He  ob- 
egions.  ferved  alfo,  with  furprife,  the  effedls  of  the  wind,  and 
streamers  that  the  ft  reamers  of  his  banners  pointed  upwards  ; 

ft  and"  he  fays,  could  not  be  the  effed!  either  of  his 

pwards.  afcent  or  defcent,  as  he  \vas  moving  horizontally  at  the 
time.  At  laft,  recolledling  his  promife  of  returning 
to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  the  valve,  and 
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accelerated  his  defccnt.  When  within  200  feet  of  the 
tailh,  he  threw  out  two  or  three  pounds  of  ballaft, 
which  rendered  the  balloon  again  ftationary  ;  but,  in 
a  little  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alighted  in  a  field 
about  three  miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  fet 
out  ;  though,  by  making  allowance  for  all  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  voyage,  he  fuppofes  that  he  had 
gone  through  nine  miles  at  leaft.  By  the  calculations 
of  M.  de  Meunier,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  lefs  than 
10,500  feet  high  ;  a  height  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Mount  Aitna.  A  fmall  balloon,  which  had  been 
fent  off  before  the  two  brothers  fet  out  on  their  voyage, 
took  a  diredlion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  large  one,  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  an  oppofite  current  of  air,  probably  at  a 
much  greater  height. 

The  fubfequent  aerial  voyages  differ  fo  little  from  Attempts 
that  juff  now  related,  that  any  particular  defeription  °faeroftat1c 
them  feems  to  be  fuperfluous.  It  had  occurred  to  Mr  macbiiies 
Charles,  howrever,  in  his  laft  flight,  that  there  might  be  in  the  at- 
a  poffibility  of  diredling  the  machine  in  the  atmo-  mofphere. 
fphere  ;  and  this  wfas  loon  attempted  by  Mr  Jean 
Pierre  Blanchard,  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  feveral 
years  before,  amufed  himfelf  with  endeavours  to  fly  by 
mechanical  means,  though  he  had  never  fucceeded  in 
the  undertaking.  As  foon  as  the  difeovery  of  the  ae- 
roftatic  machines  wTas  announced,  however,  he  refolved 
to  add  the  wings  of  his  former  machine  to  a  balloon, 
and  made  no  doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in  his  power 
to  dired!  himfelf  through  the  air  at  pleafure.  In  his  Two  firft 
firft  attempt  he  was  fruftrated  by  the  impetuofity  of  av°ya£eso* 
young  gentleman,  who  infilled,  right  or  wrong,  on  af_^anfaU" 
ccnding  along  with  him.  In  the  feuffle  which  enfued 
on  this  occafion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were 
entirely  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  M.  Blanchard  was  obliged 
to  commit  himfelf  to  the  diredlion  of  the  wind  ;  and  in 
another  attempt  it  was  found,  that  all  the  ftrength  lie 
could  apply  to  the  wings  was  fearce  fuflicient  to  coun¬ 
tered!  the  impreffion  of  the  wind  in  any  degree.  In 
his  voyage,  he  found  his  balloon,  at  a  certain  period, 
adled  upon  by  two  contrary  winds  ;  but,  on  throwing 
out  four  pounds  of  ballaft,  he  afeended  to  a  place 
where  he  met  with  the  fame  current  he  had  at  fetting 
out  from  the  earth.  His  account  of  the  fenfations  he  His  fenfa- 
felt  during  this  voyage,  was  fomewhat  different  from  tions  while 
that  of  Mr  Charles  ;  having,  in  one  part  of  it,  found 
the  atmofphere  very  warm,  in  another  cold  ;  and  hav-  ** 
ing  once  found  himfelf  very  hungry,  and  at  another 
time  almoft  overcome  by  a  propenfity  to  deep.  The 
height  to  which  he  arofe,  as  meafured  by  feveral  ob- 
fervations  with  mathematical  inftruments,  was  thought 
to  be  very  little  lefs  than  10,000  feet ;  and  he  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  atmofphere  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  attempts  of  Mr  Blanchard  to  direct  his  machine  Voyage  of 
through  the  atmofphere,  w’ere  repeated  in  the  month  of M.or~ 
April  1784  by  MelT.  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  Di-  Bertrand, 
jon,  who  raifed  themfelves  with  an  inflammable  air 
balloon  to  the  height,  as  it  was  thought,  of  13,000 
feet  ;  paffing  through  a  fpace  of  1  8  miles  in  an  lionr 
and  25  minutes.  Mr  Morveau  had  prepared  a  kind 
of  oars  for  diredling  the  machine  through  the  air ;  but 
they  wTere  damaged  by  a  guft  of  wind,  fo  that  only 
two  of  them  remained  ferviceable  ;  by  working  thefe, 
however,  they  were  able  to  produce  a  fenfible  effedl 
on  the  motion  of  the  machine.  In  a  third  aerial  voy- Third  voy¬ 
age  performed  by  Mr  Blanchard,  he  feemed  to  pro-  of  M. 

E  e  duce  Blanchard- 
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duce  fonie  efte<ft  by  the  agitation  of  his  wings,  both  in 
afcending,  defcending,  moving  Tideways,  and  even  in 
fome  meafurc  againtt  the  wind  j  however,  this  is  fup- 
pofed,  with  fome  probability,  to  have  been  a  miftake, 
as,  in  all  his  fucceeding  voyages,  the  effects  of  his  ma¬ 
chinery  could  not  be  perceived. 

The  fuccefs  of  Mettrs  Charles  and  Robert  in  their 
voyage  of  former  experiments,  encouraged  them  foon  to  repeat 
Mefirs  them,  with  the  addition  of  fome  machinery  to  dire& 
Robert  ^  ^'n  C()Ur^e*  Having  enlarged  their  former  balloon  to 
the  fize  of  an  oblong  fpheroid  464  feet  long  and  274 
in  diameter,  they  made  it  to  float  with  its  longeft  part 
parallel  to  the  hoiizon.  The  wings  were  made  in  the 
fhape  of  an  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of 
which  a  dick  was  fattened  parallel  to  the  aperture  of 
the  umbrella.  Five  of  thefe  were  difpofed  round  the 
boat,  which  was  near  1  7  feet  in  length.  The  balloon 
was  filled  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
450  pounds  of  ballatt,  remained  in  cequilibrio  with  the 
atmofphere.  About  noon,  on  the  19th  of  September 
17S4,  they  began  to  afeend  very  gently  in  confequencc 
qf  throwing  out  24  pounds  of  ballatt,  but  were  foon 
obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pounds  more,  in  order  to 
Are  in  dan- ay0id  running  againtt  fome  trees.  Thus  they  rofe  to 
ger  of  run-  ^  of  1400  feet,  when  they  perceived  fome 

thunder °  thunder  clouds  near  the  horizon.  On  this  they  afeend  - 
clouds.  ed  and  defeended,  to  avoid  the  danger,  as  the  wind 
blew  directly  towards  the  threatening  clouds  \  but, 
from  the  height  of  600  feet  to  that  of  4200  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  current  was  quite  uniform  and 
in  one  dire&ion.  During  their  voyage  they  lott  one 
of  their  oars  •,  but  found,  that  by  means  of  thofe  which 
remained,  they  confidcrably  accelerated  their  courfe. 
From  the  account  of  their  voyage,  it  would  feem  that 
they  had  patted  fafely  through  the  thunder  clouds  ,  as 
we  are  informed,  that,  about  40  minutes  after  three 
they  heard  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  ;  and  three  minutes 
after,  another  much  louder  at  which  time  the  ther¬ 
mometer  funk  from  77  to  59  degree*.  This  fudden 
cold,  occattoned  by  the  approach  of  the  clouds,  con- 
denfed  the  inflammable  air  fo  that  the  balloon  defeend¬ 
ed  very  low,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  40 
Heat  of  the  p0Unds  of  ballatt  ;  yet  on  examining  the  heat  of  the 
their^bal0  a*r  ^ie  balloon,  they  found  it  to  be  104°,  when 

loon.  "  that  the  external  atmofphere  was  only  63°.  When 
they  had  got  fo  high  that  the  mercury  in  the  barome¬ 
ter  ttood  only  at  23.94  inches,  they  found  themfelves 
becalmed  •,  fo  that  the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the 
Eflfe<tt  of  rate  0f  two  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  it  had  before  gone 
their  oars  at  t]ie  rate  Qf  ^  feet  jn  a  feconcj.  On  this  they  de- 

the’ma-1^  termined  to  try  the  etteft  of  their  oars  to  the  utmoft  \ 
thine.  and,  by  working  them  for  35  minutes,  and  marking 
the  fhadow  of  the  balloon  on  the  ground,  they  found, 
in  that  time,  that  they  had  deferibed  the  fegment  of 
an  elliptts  whofe  longett  diameter  was  6000  feet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  travelled  about  150  miles,  they  defeended, 
only  on  account  of  the  approach  of  night,  having  ftill 
200  pounds  of  ballatt  left. 

Their  conclufion,  with  regard  to  the  effeft  of  their 
wings,  is  as  follows  :  “Thofe  experiments  {how,  that 
far  from  going  againtt  the  wind,  as  is  faid  by  fome 
perfons  to  be  pottible  in  a  certain  manner,’  and  fome 
aeronauts  pretend  to  have  a&ually  done,  we  only  ob¬ 
tained,  by  means  of  two  oars,  a  deviation  of  22  de¬ 
crees  :  it  is  certain,  liQwever5  that  if  we  could  have 
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ufed  our  four  oars,  we  might  have  deviated  about  40 
degrees  from  the  dirc£Hon  of  the  wind  ;  and  as  our  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  been  capable  of  carrving  feven  per¬ 
fons,  it  wfould  have  been  eafy  for  five  perfons  to  have 
gone,  and  to  have  put  in  a£lion  eight  oars,  by  means  of 
which  a  deviation  of  about  80  degrees  would  have  been 
obtained. 

“  We  have  already  obferved  (fay  they),  that  if  we 
did  not  deviate  more  than  2  2  degrees,  it  was  becaufe 
the  wind  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour  \ 
and  it  is  natural  to  judge,  that  if  the  wind  had  been 
twice  as  ftrong  as  it  was,  we  ttiould  not  have  devia¬ 
ted  more  than  one-half  of  what  we  a£lually  did  \ 
and  011  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  had  been  only  half 
as  ftrong,  our  deviation  would  have  been  proportion- 
ably  greater.” 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with  re-  Contrivan- 
gard  to  the  conducting  of  aeroftatic  machines  through  ces  u^efI  \° 

o  o  o  tjTPvcnt  the 

the  atmofphere,  we  fhall  now  relate  the  attempts  thatfvafteof*^ 
have  been  made  to  leflen  their  expence,  by  falling  upon  flammable 
fome  contrivance  to  afeend  without  throwing  out  bal-  air. 
laft,  and  to  defeend  without  lofing  any  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  Voyage  of 
by  the  duke  de  Chartres  ;  who,  on  the  15th  of  J uly 
1784,  afeended  with  the  two  brothers,  Roberts,  and  a  tres 
fourth  perfon,  from  the  park  of  St  Cloud.  The  balloon 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  afeend  with  its  longeft 
diameter  horizontally,  and  meafured  55  feet  in  length 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  contained  within  it  a  fmaller 
balloon  filled  with  common  air  5  by  blowing  into  which 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  thus  throwing  in  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  common  air,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  machine  would  become  fuffieiently  heavy  to  de¬ 
feend,  efpecially,  as,  by  the  inflation  of  the  internal  bag, 
the  inflammable  air  in  the  external  one  would  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpecifically 
heavier.  The  voyage,  however,  was  attended  with 
fuch  circumftanees  as  rendered  it  impottible  to  know 
what  would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  The 
power  of  afeent  with  which  they  fet  out,  feems  to  have 
been  very  great  j  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with 
the  ground,  they  were  loft  in  the  clouds,  and  involved 
in  fuch  a  denfe  vapour  that  they  could  fee  neither  the  dark  cjoucjs 
fky  nor  the  earth.  In  this  fituation  they  feemed  to  be  and  at- 
attacked  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  befides  turning  the  tacked  by 
balloon  three  times  round  from  right  to  left,  fhocked  a 
and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  they  were  rendered  incapable  w 
of  ufing  any  of  the  means  propofed  for  directing  their 
courfe,  and  the  filk  fluff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
compofed  was  even  torn  away.  No  feene  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were  now 
involved.  An  immenfe  ocean  of  fhapelefs  clouds  rolled 
one  upon  another  below  them,  and  feemed  to  prevent 
any  return  to  the  earth,  which  ftill  continued  invifible, 
while  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  every 
moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which 
held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  confequence  it  fell 
down  upon  the  aperture  of  the  tube  that  came  from 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  flopped  it  up. 

They  were  then  driven  upwards  by  a  guft  of  wind  from 
below,  which  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ftormy 
vapour  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  They  now 
faw  the  fun  without  a  cloud  ;  but  the  heat  of  his  rays, 
with  the  diminifhed  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  had  fuch 
an  effeft  on  the  inflammable  air,  that  the  balloon  feemed 
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every  moment  ready  to  burft.  To  prevent  this,  they 
introduced  a  (tick  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  puih 
away  the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  inflammable  air  puflied  it  fo  clofe,  that 
all  attempts  of  this  kind  proved  ineffectual.  It  was 
now,  however,  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  vent 
to  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  duke  de  Chartres  himfelf  bored 
two  holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  open  for  the  length 
of  feven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  descended  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  would  have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had 
they  not  haftily  thrown  out  60  pounds  of  ballad,  which 
enabled  them  juft  to  reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  for  raifing  or  lowering 
aeroftatic  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  com¬ 
mon  air  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method 
was  thought  of.  This  was  to  put  a  fmall  aeroftatic 
machine  with  rarefied  air  under  an  inflammable  air 
balloon,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  the  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire  ufed  for  inflating  the  former  ;  and  thus,  by  increaf- 
ing  or  diminifhing  the  fire  in  the  lmall  machine,  the 
abfolute  weight  of  the  whole  would  be  confiderably  di- 
Unfbrtu-  minifhed  or  augmented.  The  fcheme  was  unhappily 
na^e  v°y^eput  in  execution  by  the  celebrated  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
ofMeffrs  and  another  gentleman  named  Mr  Romaine..  Their 
Rozier  and  inflammable  air  balloon  was  about  37  feet  in  diameter, 
Romaine.  and  the  power  of  the  rarefied-air  one  was  equivalent  to 
about  60  pound?.  They  afeended  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  or  finifter  accident :  but  had  not  been 
long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the  inflammable  air  bal¬ 
loon  was  feen  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  aeronauts  were  obferved,  by  means  of  te- 
lefcopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down,  and  bufied  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the  bal¬ 
loon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  much  in¬ 
flammable  air  as  poflible.  A  fhort  time  after  this  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attain¬ 
ed  the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  ground.  No  explofion  was  heard;  and  the  filk 
which  compofed  the  air  balloon  continued  expanded, 
and  feemed  to  refift  the  atmofphere  for  about  a  minute; 
after  which  it  collapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  defeended  along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travel¬ 
lers  fo  rapidly,  that  both  of  them  were  killed.  Mr  Pi¬ 
latre  feemed  to  have  been  dead  before  he  came  to  the 
ground  ;  but  Mr  Romaine  was  alive  when  fome  perfons 
came  up  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  though  he  expired 
immediately  after. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  fcience  of  aeroftation  ;  though 
a  great  number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  at- 
Meffrs6  m°fphere  have  taken  place.  But  of  all  the  voyages 
Blanchard  which  had  been  hitherto  projected  or  put  in  execution, 
and  Jeffries  the  moft  daring  was  that  of  Mr  Blanchard  and  Dr 
acrofsthe  Jeffries  acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  which  feparate 
of  Britain  from  France.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
January  1785,  being  a  clear  frofty  morning  with  a 
wind,  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N.  W.  The  operation 
of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  10  o’clock,  and,  at  three 
quarters  after  1 2,  every  thing  was  ready  for  their  de¬ 
parture.  At  one  o’clock  Mr  Blanchard  defireil  the 
boat  to  be  pufhed  off,  which  now  flood  only  two  feet 
diftant  from  that  precipice  fo  finely  deferibed  by  Shake- 
fpeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 


was  fcareely  fufRcient  to  carry  two,  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  all  their  ballaft  except  three  bags  of  10 
pounds  each  *,  when  they  at  laft  role  gently  ;  though 
making  very  little  way  on  account  of  there  being  lb 
little  wind.  At  a  quarter  after  one  o’clock,  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  on  the  cliff  flood  at  29.7  inches,  was 
now  fallen  tv)  27.3,  and  the  weather  proved  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  now  a  moft  beautiful  profpefl  of 
the  fouth  coalt  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
37  villages  upon  it.  After  pafling  over  fcveral  vcf- 
fels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  50  minutes  after 
one,  w’as  defeending,  on  which  they  threw  out  a  fack 
and  a  half  of  ballaft  ;  but  as  they  faw  that  it  ftill  de¬ 
feended,  and  with  much  greater  velocity  than  be¬ 
fore,  they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballaft.  This  ftill 
proving  ineffectual,  they  next  threw  out  a  parcel  of 
books  they  carried  along  with  them,  which  made  the 
balloon  afeend,  when  they  were  about  midway  between 
France  and  England.  At  a  quarter  part  two,  finding 
themfelves  again  defeending,  they  threw  away  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  they 
had  a  moft  enchanting  view  of  the  French  coaft.  Still, 
however,  the  machine  defeended  ;  and  as  they  had 
now  no  more  ballaft,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
away  their  provifions,  the  wings  of  their  boat,  and  e- 
very  thing  they  could  poflibly  fpare.  “  We  threw  away 
(fays  Dr  Jeffries)  our  only  bottle,  w  hich,  in  its  de- 
fet  nt  caft  out  a  fleam  like  fmoke,  with  a  ruffling  noife; 
and  when  it  llruck  the  wTater,  we  heard  and  felt  the 
fhock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  balloon.”  All 
this  proving  infufticient  to  flop  the  defeent  of  the  bal¬ 
loon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords, 
and  at  laft  ftripped  off  their  clothes,  fattening  them¬ 
felves  to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away  the 
boat  as  their  laft  refource.  They  had  now  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  however,  to  find  that  they  w7ere  riling  ;  and  as 
they  patted  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc 
and  Calais  the  machine  rofe  very  faft,  and  carried  them 
to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  been  at  any  former 
part  of  their  voyage.  They  defeended  fafely  among 
fome  trees  in  the  foreft  of  Guiennes,  where  there  was 
juft  opening  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneccffary  to  recount 
all  the  other  aerial  voyages  that  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  or  other  countries:  It  appeared  fufRcient 
for  the  purpofc  of  this  article  to  notice  thofe  which, 
were  moft  remarkable  and  interefting;  and  therefore 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Baldwin’s  excurfion 
from  Chefter,  alluded  to  above,  muft  not  be  omitted  in 
our  enumeration. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1785,  at  forty  minutes  pa  ft  Baldwin’s 
one  P.  M.  Mr  Baldwin  afeended  from  Chefter  in  Mr  voyage. 
Lunardi’s  balloon.  After  traverfing  in  a  variety  of 
different  dire&ions,  he  firft  alighted,  at  28  minutes 
after  three,  about  tw’elve  miles  from  Chefter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frodfham  ;  then  reafeending  and 
purfuing  his  excurfion,  he  finally  landed  at  Rixton 
mofs,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  25  miles 
from  Chefter.  Mr  Baldwin  has  publifhed  his  Obferva- 
tions  and  remarks  made  during  his  voyage,  and  taken 
from  minutes.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  relating 
many  of  his  obfervations  ;  but  the  few  following  are 
fome  of  the  moft  important  and  curious.  “  The  fen- 
fation  of  afeending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  ftrong 
preffure  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  upwards  againft 
E  e  2  the 
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the  foies  of  Ills  feet.  At  thediftance  of  what  appeared 
to  him  feven  miles  from  the  earth,  though  by  the  ba¬ 
rometer  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a  grand  and 
mod  enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chefter  and  its 
View  from  adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a 
the  balloon,  red  colour  ;  the  city  very  diminutive;  and  the  town 
entirely  blue.  The  whole  appeared  a  perfc£t  plain, 
the  liigheft  building  having  no  apparent  height,  but 
reduced  all  to  the  fame  level  ;  and  the  whole  terreftrial 
profpeft  appeared  like  a  coloured  map.  Juft  after  his 
firft  afeent,  being  in  a  well  watered  and  maritime  part 
of  the  country,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  and  regular 
tendency  of  the  balloon  towards  the  fea  ;  but  fhortly 
after  rifing  into  another  current  of  air,  he  efcaped  the 
danger  :  this  upper  current,  he  fays,  was  vifible  to  him 
at  the  time  of  hi*  afeent,  by  a  lofty  found  ftratum  of 
clouds  flying  in  a  fafe  dire&ion.  The  perfpe&ive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The 
lowed  bed  of  vapour  that  firft  appeared  as  cloud  was 
ance  ofthe  Pure  "'Hite,  in  detached  fleeecs,  increafing  as  they 
clouds.  rofe  :  they  prefently  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  he  ex- 
prefles  it,  a  fea  of  cotton,  tufting  here  and  there  by 
the  a£lion  of  the  air.  In  the  undifturbed  part  of  the 
clouds,  the  whole  became  an  extended  white  floor 
of  cloud,  the  upper  furface  being  fmooth  and  even. 
Above  this  white  floor  he  obferved,  at  great  and  un¬ 
equal  diftanees,  a  vaft  affemblage  of  thunder  clouds, 
each  parcel  confiding  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfeft 
form  :  he  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to  the 
fmoke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  confolidated  as 
it  were  into  mafles  of  fnow,  and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furface  or  white  floor  of  common  clouds,  there 
remaining  viflble  and  at  reft.  Some  clouds  had  mo¬ 
tions  in  flow  and  various  directions,  forming  an  appear 
ance  truly  ftupendous  and  majeftic.,,  He  endeavours 
to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  feene  by  a  figure;  (and  from 
this  fig.  i.  Plate  II.  is  copied.  A  reprefents  a  cir¬ 
cular  view  he  had  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  himfelf 
being  over  the  centre  of  the  view,  looking  down  on 
the  white  floor  of  clouds,  and  feeing  the  city  of  Chefter 
through  an  opening,  which  difeovered  the  landfcape  be¬ 
low,  limited  by  furrounding  vapour  to  lefs  than  two 
miles  in  diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  outer  margin 
defines  his  apparent  height  in  the  balloon  (viz.  4  miles) 
above  the  white  floor  of  clouds.  Mr  Baldwin  alfo  gives 
a  curious  defeription  of  his  tracing  the  ftiadow  of  the 
balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds.  At  firft  it 
was  fmall,  in  fize  and  fhape  like  an  egg  ;  but  foon  in- 
creafed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  dife,  ftill  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  and  attended  with  a  moft  capivating  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  ftiadow  at  fome 
diftance  round  it,  the  colours  of  w  hich  were  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  rather 
warmer  than  below.  The  fun  was  hotteft  to  him  when 
the  balloon  was  ftationary.  The  difeharge  of  a  can¬ 
non,  when  the  balloon  was  at  a  confiderable  height, 
was  diftinftly  heard  by  the  aeronaut  ;  and  a  difeharge 
from  the  fame  piece  when  at  the  height  of  thirty  yards, 
fo  difturbed  him  as  to  oblige  him  for  fafety  to  lay  hold 
firmly  of  tlic  chords  of  the  balloon.  At  a  confiderable 
height  he  poured  down  a  pint  bottle  full  of  water  ;  and 
as  the  air  did  not  oppofe  a  refiftance  fufficient  to  break 
the  ft  earn  into  fmall  particles,  it  moftly  fell  down  in  large 
drops.  In  the  courfe  of  the  balloon’s  track  it  was 
found  much  affefted  by  the  water  (a  circumftance  ob- 
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ferved  in  former  aerial  voyages).  At  one  time  the 
direction  of  the  balloon  kept  continually  over  the  wa¬ 
ter,  going  dire6lly  towards  the  fea,  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  aeronaut  ;  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  was 
opened,  and  in  two  minutes'  he  defeended  into  an  under 
current  blowing  from  the  fea  :  he  kept  defeending,  and 
landed  at  Bellair  farm  in  Rinllty,  1  2  miles  from  Chefter. 

Here  he  lightened  his  car  by  31  pounds,  and  inftantly 
reafeending,  was  carried  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  performing  a  number  of  different  manoeuvres. 

At  his  greateft  altitude  he  found  his  refpiration  free 
and  eafy.  Several  bladders  which  he  had  along  with 
him  crackled  and  expanded  very  confiderably.  Clouds 
and  land,  as  before,  appeared  on  the  fame  level.  By 
way  of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve  two  or 
three  times,  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  clofe  :  and 
remarked,  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended  with 
a  growling  noife  like  millftones,  but  not  near  fo  loud. 

Again,  round  the  fhadow  of  the  balloon,  on  the  clouds 
he  obferved  the  iris.  A  variety  of  other  circumftances 
and  appearances  he  met  with,  is  fancifully  deferibed  ; 
and  at  53  minutes  paft  three  he  finally  landed. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  eftahlifhment 
formed  in  France  during  the  late  war  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  aerial  navigation  : 

“  The  aerollatic  inftitute,  founded  by  the  commit- Aeroftatic 
tee  of  public  fafety,  and  enveloped  in  the  moft  pro-  £nftitute  in 
found  fecreey  at  Meudon,  to  wdiich  alfo  was  added  a  France, 
camp  for  the  exercife  of  the  artillery,  is  even  yet 
looked  upon  as  a  feeret  arrangement  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  refpe&ing  which  the  greateft  precautions  are 
taken  ;  the  doors  being  fhut  againft  the  public  and  all 
foreigners. 

It  was  impoftible  to  have  felcdled  a  more  convenient 
fpot  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  aeronautic  inftitute 
than  the  royal  lodge  of  Meudon.  From  its  elevated 
fite  on  a  mountain,  it  commands  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
five  profpeft  over  a  plain  eovered  with  villages  and  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  interfered  by  the  Seine,  and  terminated 
by  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  perfection  and  the  rational  application  of  aero-  obje<fts  of 
nautics  are  the  objects  of  the  labours  of  this  eftablifh-it. 
ment,  to  which  the  celebrated  natural  philofopher  Guy¬ 
ton  Morveau  has  in  particular  rendered  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  fervices.  But  the  inftitution  flood  in  need  of  fuch  a 
dire61or  as  Conte,  for  whom  Guyton  Morveau  has  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment.  With  a  love  of  the  fcience 
Conte  unites  a  penetrating  genius  for  refearch  and  in¬ 
vention,  accompanied  by  indefatigable  afliduity. 

The  corps  of  aeronauts,  intended  to  ferve  in  the  ar-jEmpi0y. 
mies  of  the  republic,  and  confifting  of  fifty  courageous  ment  of  the 
youths,  is  trained  at  the  fcliool  of  Meudon  :  it  is  there pupAs. 
the  balloons  are  prepared  which  are  fent  off  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and  every  day  in  fummer  the  pupils  are  em¬ 
ployed,  at  one  time  in  performing  their  exercifes,  at 
another  in  making  refearches,  in  natural  philofophy, 
with  a  balloon  which  is  kept  conftantly  filled  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  balloon, 
the  difeovery  of  a  new  mode  of  filling  it  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  the  fubftance  of  water  (hydrogen  gasj), 
difeovered  by  Lavoifier,  the  invention  of  a  new  tele¬ 
graph,  connedled  with  the  balloon,  are  the  principal 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  aeroftatics  at  Meu¬ 
don  under  the  direflion  of  Conte. 
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The  old  lodge  of  Meudon  ferves  as  a  manufactory 
for  the  preparation  ol  the  balloons,  and  of  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  neceflary  to  accompany  them  to  the  armies. 
The  new  lodge  is  appropriated  to  the  inflitute,  and  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  direCtor  and 
his  family.  There  were  prepared  the  Entreprenatit  for 
the  army  of  the  north,  by  means  of  which  the  hoflile 
army  was  reconnoitred  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  ;  the 
Celejle  for  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Maefe  ;  the  Her - 
cule  and  the  Intrepide  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mofelle. 

The  filk  for  the  balloons  is  manufactured  at  Lyons, 
and  is  very  thick  and  firong  :  and  Conte  lias  rendered 
them  much  more  durable  by  the  precaution  of  only  var- 
nifliing  the  outer  furface.  The  varnifh  is  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  j  it  fufficiently  hardens  the  outfide,  and 
does  not  make  the  filk  flick  together  when  the  balloon 
is  folded.  Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
inner  coat  of  varnifh  cannot  refill  the  operation  of  fil¬ 
ling  the  balloon,  that  it  is  corroded  by  the  gas,  and 
that  this  friCtion  renders  the  filk  flabby. 

The  filling  of  the  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas  is  the 
refult  of  the  difcoverie3  made  by  the  great  Lavoifier, 
and  has  for  its  bafis  his  important  experiment  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  water.  The  gas  is  prepared  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fimple  and  unexpenfive  procefs. 

Six  or  more  hollow  iron  cylinders  are  fet  in  br  ck 
work,  befide  and  over  each  other,  in  a  furnace  which 
may  be  conttruCted  in  twelve  hours  *y  and  both  ends  of 
each  cylinder  are  made  to  projeCt  from  the  furnace. 
The  openings  of  thefe  cylinders  are  flopped  with  flrong 
iron  covers,  through  which  metal  tubes  are  let  in. 
The  tube  at  one  end  ferves  for  pouring  water,  pre- 
vioufly  heated,  into  the  cylinders  when  red  hot  \  that 
on  the  oppofite  fide  is  deflined  to  conduCt  the  air  which 
firft  prefents  itfelf,  through  a  refervoir  filled  with  a 
cauflic  lixivium,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  balloon. 
The  cylinders  are  partly  filled  with  coarfe  iron  filings, 
which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  furnace,  kept  up  with 
pit  coal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  re¬ 
duces  to  a  flate  of  excandefcence.  At  this  flage  of 
the  procefs,  the  valve  of  one  of  the  tubes  of  each  cy¬ 
linder  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  war 
ter  is  gently  poured  into  the  heated  cylinder.  As  foon 
as  the  vapour  of  the  water  touches  the  heated  iron,  the 
two  fubflances  which  compofe  the  water  are  feparated; 
the  one  (the  oxygen)  attaches  itfelf  to  the  iron,  which 
it  calcines,  and  which  after  the  operation*  is  found 
partly  cryflallized,  after  the  manner  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  :  the  other  of  the  component  fubflances  of 
the  water  (the  hydrogen)  combines  with  a  quantity  of 
the  igneous  fubftance  termed  calorique ,  and  becomes 
inflammable  air  (hydrogen  gas),  which  continues  in  a 
permanent  flate  of  elaftic  fluidity,  and  weighs feven  or 
eight  times  lefs  than  the  atmofpheric  air. 

As  the  water  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  carbone  ( ccirbonique )  which  would  render  the 
air  in  the  balloon  heavy,  the  air,  as  it  firfl  ruflies  out 
of  the  cylinders  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  refervoir  of 
water  impregnated  with  a  cauflic  alkali.  This  fluid 
attracts  to  itfelf  all  the  carbonique ,  and  nothing  rifes 
into  the  balloon  but  very  pure  and  inflammable  air. 

During  the  operation,  it  has  fometimes  happened 
that  the  cylinders,  heated  to  excandefcence.  melted.  To 
guard  againft  this  accident,  the  projecting  end  of  the 


cylinder  is  furniflied  with  a  pyrometer,  and  a  fcale, 
which,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  indicates  the  degrees 
of  rarefaCtion  of  the  air.  A  particular  point  on  the 
fcale  announces  the  moment  when  the  cylinders  are 
heated  in  the  degree  nearefl  to  fufion  :  when  fucli  is 
the  cafe,  the  fire  is  immediately  diminifhed.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  diameter  employs 
one  third  of  a  day. 

The  exercifing  balloon  at  Meudon  is  of  a  fpherical 
form,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  upper  half 
is  covered  with  a  linen  cafe  to  keep  off  the  rain  from 
the  balloon  and  its  netting.  This  netting,  woven  with 
flrong  cords,  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon, 
and  is  deflined  to  fupport  the  car  for  the  reception  of 
the  aeronauts.  The  balloon,  kept  conflantly  full  and 
ready  for  afeent,  and  expofed  in  the  open  air  in  all 
weathers,  preferves  its  buoyant  flation  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  being  fattened  on  the  great  terrace  of  the  lodge. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  aeronautic  exer- 
cifes  are  begun.  The  balloon  is  fet  free  from  its  fafl-  Exercifes 
enings,  and  elevated  to  a  certain  height  $  when  the  t\lt5 
car  is  made  fafl  to  the  cords  which  hang  down  fromP11^15* 
the  net  :  the  whole  of  this  is  done  in  five  minutes.  A 
colonel  then  mounts  the  car  with  one  of  the  pupils* 
and  the  balloon  rifes  to  the  height,  generally,  of  from 
a  hundred  and  fixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

The  pupils  feparate  into  divifions,  for  the  purpofe  of 
holding  the  balloon  in  the  air,  differing  it  to  mount, 
and  drawing  it  down,  by  means  of  three  principal 
ropes  fattened  to  the  net,  and  ramified  with  fever?! 
others  :  in  thefe  manoeuvres  they  employ  the  aid  of  a 
capflern.  When  the  balloon  has  been  newly  filled, 
has  yet  differed  no  evaporation,  and  itill  retains  all  its 
force,  it  requires  the  flrength  of  twenty  perfons  to 
hold  it  \  and  in  that  flate  it  will  bear  eight  hundred 
weight.  After  a  fpace  of  two  months,  though  much 
evaporated,  it  is  flill  capable  of  bearing  two  perfons 
with  their  inflruments,  and  even  a  confidtrable  ballafl, 
at  the  fame  height  in  the  air  :  but  then  ten  perfons  are 
fufficient  to  hold  it. 

The  car  is  conftruCted  of  a  light  lattice  work  °^pormoftjie 
wood,  lined  with  prepared  leather,  and  hangs  about  can 
fixteen  feet  beneath  the  balloon  :  it  affords  convenient 
room  for  two  perfons  feated  oppofite  each  other,  with 
the  neceflary  inflruments  for  making  obfervations. 

The  balloon  afeends  as  often  in  the  day  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  fucceffion  of  obfervations  which  are  to  be 
made  ;  but  thefe  afeents  take  place  only  in  calm  and  fe- 
rene  weather.  Whenever  any  unforefeen  accident  oc¬ 
cur^  the  aerial  machine  is  hauled  down  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes.  In  flrong  gufts  of  wind  which  fuddenly  arife, 
the  aeronauts  are  always  expofed  to  fome  danger:  the 
balloon,  held  by  the  ropes,  cannot  rife  freely  ;  and  its 
vibrations  and  fluctuation  refemble  thofe  of  a  paper 
kite  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  certain  degree  of  al¬ 
titude.  This  fpeCtacle,  neverthelefs,  is  more  terrific 
to  the  fpeCtator  than  to  the  aeronaut,  who,  feated  in 
his  car,  which  its  own  weight  preferves  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  pofition  under  the  balloon,  is  but  (lightly  affeCted 
by  its  defultory  motion.  No  inflance  of  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  has  yet  occurred  at  Meudon. 

All  fear,  all  idea  of  danger,  vaniflies  on  examining 
the  folidity  of  the  whole  apparatus,  the  precautionary 
rneafures  adopted  with  the  mod  prudent  forefight  and 
the  utmofl  fecurity,  and  efpecially  when  we  are  more 
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particularly  acquainted  with  the  cool  unaffuming  ftea- 
dinefs  of  Conte,  the  dire&or  of  the  whole. 

When  the  return  of  peace  (hall  allow  more  leifure, 
and  {hall  favour  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  in 
other  experiments  than  thofe  immediately  conne£led 
with  the  military  fervice,  we  may  expert  to  derive 
from  it  the  moft  important  and  diverfified  advantages 
to  natural  feience.  The  experiments  will  then  be  con¬ 
duced  under  the  direCion  of  a  committee  of  natura- 
lifts  from  the  national  inftitute,  with  a  view  of  making 
difeoveries  in  natural  philofophy,  meteorology,  and 
Utility  of  other  branches.  When  the  la'bours  of  the  aeroftatic 
aeroftatic  inftitute  (hall  have  accomplifhed  ends  fo  important  to 
experi-  the  arts,  and  of  fo  great  general  utility,  there  will  be 
printed  a  particular  account  of  the  eftablifhnient,  and 
of  the  courfe  of  experiments  purfued  :  at  prefent,  thefe 
matters  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 
Aeroftatic  The  moft  recent  invention  of  Conte,  admirable  for 
telegraph,  its  fimplicity  and  precifion,  is  the  aeroftatic  telegraph. 

In  confifts  of  eight  cylinders  of  varnifhed  black  filk, 
ftretched  on  hoops,  and  refembling  thofe  little  pocket 
lanterns  of  crimped  paper,  which  draw  out  and  fold 
down  again  on  themfelves.  Thefe  eight  moveable  cy¬ 
linders,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  length,  are  fufpended  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  connected  together  with  cords,  and  hanging  one 
above  another,  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet.  By  means 
of  cords  pafting  through  the  bottom  of  the  car,  the  ae¬ 
ronautic  obfervers  direC  thofe  cylinders,  give  them  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions  at  will,  and  thus  carry  on  their  telegra¬ 
phic  correfpondence  from  the  regions  of  the  air. 

Conte  has  further  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  fimilar  aeroftatic  telegraph,  which,  without 
the  aftiftance  of  a  great  balloon,  or  an  aerial  corref- 
pondent,  fhould  be  managed  by  a  perfon  ftanding  on 
the  ground,  by  means  of  cords  }  the  apparatus  being 
fufpended  to  a  fmall  balloon,  of  only  twelve  feet  di¬ 
ameter. 

Afcent  of  a  Coutel,  captain  of  the  aeronautic  corps,  was  the  man 
balloon  at  who  afeended  with  the  Kntreprenant  balloon  on  the 
the  battle  of  26th  of  June,  1 794,  and  who  conduced  the  wonder- 
Fleurus.  fui  an(|  important  fervice  of  reconnoitring  the  hoftile 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  accompanied  by  an  ad¬ 
jutant  and  a  general.  He  afeended  twice  on  that  day, 
to  obferve,  from  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  the  pofition  and  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy. 
On  each  occafion  he  remained  four  hours  in  the  air, 
and,  by  means  of  preconcerted  fignals  with  flags,  carried 
on  a  correfpondence  with  General  Jourdan,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  army. 

His  intended  afcent  had  been  made  known  to  the 
enemy,  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  balloon  began 
to  take  its  flight,  opened  the  fire  of  a  battery  againft 
the  aeronauts.  The  firft  volley  was  dire&ed  too  low  : 
one  ball,  neverthelefs,  palled  between  the  balloon  and 
the  car,  and  fo  near  to  the  former,  that  Coutel  ima¬ 
gined  it  had  ftruck  it.  When  the  fubfequent  difeharges 
were  made,  the  balloon  had  already  reached  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  altitude,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon 
{hot,  and  the  aeronauts  faw  the  balls  flying  beneath 
the  car.  Arrived  at  their  intended  height,  the  ob¬ 
fervers,  remote  from  danger,  and  undifturbed,  viewed 
all  the  evolutions  of  their  enemies,  and,  from  the  peace¬ 
ful  regions  of  the  air,  commanded  a  diftindt  and  com- 
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prehenfive  profpedf  of  two  formidable  armies  engaged 
in  the  work  of  death.”  ( Month .  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  337*) 

On  the  28th  of  June  1802,  M.  Garnerin,  a  French  Garnerin’s 
aeronaut,  in  company  with  an  Englilh  gentleman,  a^"£°gaj^nre 
ccnded  in  a  balloon  of  20  feet  diameter  from  Ranelagh  m  A  , , re 


cended  in  a  balloon  of  20  feet  diameter  from  Ranelagh  ma7kable 
gardens.  They  palled  over  London,  rofe  to  the  height  for  its  rapi. 
of  10,000  feet,  and  landed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hourdity. 
from  the  time  of  their  afcent  on  a  common  near  Col- 
chefter,  a  diftance  of  near  60  miles  from  London.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  when  they  afeended  to  the  clouds 
was  13  degrees  lower  than  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  5 
but  when  they  role  above  the  clouds,  it  became  fenli- 
bly  milder.  The  rapidity  of  M.  Garnerin’s  voyage  is 
unequalled  in  the  hiftory  of  aeroftation. 

The  frequency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  with  Ufes  of  ae. 
particular  details  of  trifling  and  uninterefting  circum-ro  tatm 
fiances,  and  apparently  made  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  particular  perfons,  regardlefs  of  any  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge,  had  funk  the  feience  of  aero¬ 
ftation  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people,  that  before 
we  give  an  account  of  the  moft  proper  methods  of  con- 
ftru&ing  thefe  machines,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife 
fomething  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  they  may  pof- 
fibly  be  applied.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Cavallo, 
are  the  following 

“  The  fmall  balloons,  especially  thofe  made  of  paper, 
and  raifed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmofphere,  particularly  when  there  is  a  calm 
below  they  may  ferve  for  fignals  in  various  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  no  other  means  can  be  ufed  j  and 
letters  or  other  fmall  things  may  be  eafily  fent  by  them, 
as  for  inftance  from  fhips  that  cannot  fafely  land  on 
account  of  {forms,  from  befieged  places,  i Hands,  or  the 
like.  The  larger  aeroftatic  machines  may  anfwer  all 
the  above  mentioned  purpofes  in  a  better  manner  ;  and 
they  may,  befides,  be  ufed  as  a  help  to  a  perfon  who 
wants  to  afeend  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  crofs  a 
river  5  and  perhaps  one  of  thefe  machines  tied  to  a  boat 
by  a  long  rope,  may  be,  in  fome  cafes,  a  better  fort  of 
fail  than  any  that  is  ufed  at  prefent.  The  largeft  fort 
of  machines,  which  can  take  up  one  or  more  men,  may 
evidently  be  fubfervient  to  various  economical  and  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes.  Their  conveying  people  from 
place  to  place  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  without  trouble, 
may  be  of  effential  ufe,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them 
in  a  diredlion  different  from  that, of  the  wind  fliould 
never  be  difeovered.  By  means  of  thofe  machines  the 
{hape  of  certain  feas  and  lands  may  be  better  ascertain¬ 
ed  ;  men  may  afeend  to  the  tops  of  mountains  they 
never  vifited  before  j  they  may  be  carried  over  marfliy 
and  dangerous  grounds  ;  they  may  by  that  means  come 
out  of  a  befieged  place,  or  an  ifland  ;  and  they  may,  in 
hot  climates,  afeend  to  a  cold  region  of  the  atmofphere, 
either  to  refrefh  themfelves,  or  to  obferve  the  ice,  which 
is  never  feen  below  *,  and,  in  fliort,  they  may  be  thus 
taken  to  feveral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

«  The  philofophical  ufes,  to  which  thefe  machines 
may  be  fubfervient,  are  numerous  indeed  :  and  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  which  paffes 
in  the  atmofphere  is  known  with  precifion,  and  that 
principally  for  want  of  a  method  of  afeending  into  it. 

The  formation  of  rain,  of  thunder  ftorms,  of  vapours, 

hail, 
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rinciples. 

hail,  fnow,  and  meteors  in  general,  require  to  be  atten- 
lively  examined  and  afcertained,  'I  he  a£Hon  of  the 
barometer,  the  refra&ion  and  temperature  of  the  air  in 
various  regions,  the  defcent  of  bodies,  the  propagation 
of  found,  &e.  are  fubje&s  which  all  require  a  feries  of 
obfer  vat  ions  and  experiments,  the  performance  of  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  expeded  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  aeroftatic  machines. ” 

To  thefe  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratification  of  curio- 
fity  and  pleafure,  as  a  very  ftrong  inducement  to  the 
practice  of  an  art,  in  which,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  caution,  there  appears  not  to  be  the  fmalleft  danger. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  teftifies,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  profped  afforded  by  an  afeent,  or 
the  pleafure  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmofphere, 
cannot  be  exceeded.  No  one  has  felt  the  lead  of  that 
giddinefs  coniequent  upon  looking  from  the  top  of  a 
very  high  building  or  of  a  precipice,  nor  have  they  any 
of  the  ficknefs  arifing  from  the  motion  of  a  veflfel  at 
fea .  Many  have  been  carried  by  balloons  at  the  rate 
of  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles  an  hour,  without  feeling 
the  lead  inconvenience,  or  even  agitation  of  the  wind  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as  the  machine  moves  with 
nearly  the  velocity  of  the  wind  itfelf,  they  are  always 
in  a  calm,  and  without  uneafinefs.  Some  have  appre¬ 
hended  danger  from  the  eledricity  of  the  atmofphere ; 
and  have  thought,  that  a  ftroke  of  lightning,  or  the 
fmalleft  eledric  fpark,  happening  near  a  balloon,  might 
fet  fire  to  the  inflammable  air,  and  deftroy  both  the 
machine  and  the  adventurers.  Mr  Cavallo  has  fug- 
gefted  fcveral  confiderations  for  diminifhing  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  this  kind.  Balloons  have  been  already  raifed 
in  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  even  when  thunder  has 
been  heard,  without  injury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  the 
aeronauts  may  either  defeend  to  the  earth,  or  afeend 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds  and  thunder  ftorms. 
Befides,  as  balloons  are  formed  of  materials  that  are  not 
condudors  of  eledricity,  they  are  not  like  to  receive 
ftrokes,  efpecially  as  by  being  encompafled  with  air, 
they  (land  infulated.  Moreover,  inflammable  air  by 
itfelf,  or  unmixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common 
air,  will  not  burn  ;  fo  that  if  an  eledric  fpark  fhould 
happen  to  pafs  through  the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet  fire 
to  the  inflammable  air,  unlefs  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
covering. 

triples  The  general  principles  of  aeroftation  are  fo  little 
ierofta-  different  from  thofe  of  hydroflatics,  that  it  may  feem 
fuperfluous  to  infill  much  upon  them.  It  is  a  fad 
univerfally  known,  that  when  a  body  is  immerfed  in  any 
fluid,  if  its  weight  be  lefs  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  it  will  rife  to  the  furface  ;  but  if  heavier,  it  will 
fink ;  and  if  equal,  it  will  remain  in  the  place  where  it 
®ri-  is  left.  For  this  reafon  fmoke  afeends  into  the  atmo- 
|*s  fphere,  and  heated  air  in  that  which  is  colder.  The 
Stmpulfe  a^cent  °f  latter  is  fhown  in  a  very  eafy  and  fatisfac- 
jated  tory  manner  by  bringing  a  red-hot  iron  under  one  of 
the  feales  of  a  balance,  by  which  the  latter  is  inflantly 
made  to  afeend  *,  for  as  foon  as  the  red-hot  iron  is 
brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  lighter  than 
that  which  is  colder,  afeends,  and  flrikes  the  bottom, 
which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  oppofite  fcale 
defcertds,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  put  into  it. 

Upon  this  fimple  principle  depends  the  whole  theo¬ 
ry  of  aeroftation  ;  tor  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  we 
render  the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a  quantity  of 


heat  into  it,  or  enclofing  a  quantity  of  gas  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  in  a  certain  fpace  j 
both  will  afeend,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  A  cubic 
foot  of  air,  by  the  moft  accurate  experiments,  has 
been  found  to  weigh  about  554  grains,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  every  degree  of  heat,  marked  on  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  about  ^o-th  Part  °f  th e  whole. 

By  heating  a  quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  500  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  (hall  juft  double  its  bulk  when 
the  thermometer  Hands  at  54  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  fame  proportion  we  (hall  diminifh  its  weight  j  and 
if  fuch  a  quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  enclofed  in  a  bag, 
that  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  com¬ 
mon  air  weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  both  the  bag  and  air  will  rife  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a 
^ place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  fo  much  rare¬ 
fied  that  the  weight  becomes  equal  :  and  here  the  whole 
will  float. 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  railing  weights,  or  rather 
that  by  which  it  is  itfelf  impelled  upwards,  may  be 
(hown  in  the  following  manner  :  Roll  up  a  (beet  of 
paper  into  a  conical  form,  and,  by  thrufting  a  pin  in¬ 
to  it  near  the  apex,  prevent  it  from  unrolling.  Faften 
it  then,  by  its  apex,  under  one  of  the  feales  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  by  means  of  a  thread,  and,  having  properly  coun- 
terpoifed  it  by  weights,  put  it  into  the  oppofite  fcale  } 
apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  underneath,  you  will  in- 
(lantly  perceive  the  cone  to  arife,  and  it  will  not  be 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  other  but  by  a  much 
greater  weight  than  thofe  who  have  never  feen  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  believe.  If  we  try  this  experiment 
with  more  accuracy,  by  getting  proper  receptacles 
made  which  contain  determinate  quantities  of  air,  we 
(hall  find  that  the  power  of  the  heat  depends  much 
more  on  the  capacity  of  the  bag  which  contains  it  than 
could  well  be  fuppofed.  Thus,  let  a  cubical  recep¬ 
tacle  be  made  of  a  fin  all  wooden  frame  covered  with 
paper  capable  of  containing  one  foot  of  air,  and  let  the 
power  of  a  candle  be  tried  with  this  as  above  dire&ed 
for  the  paper  cone.  It  will  then  be  found  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  may  be  raifed ;  but  a  much  greater  one  will 
be  raifed  by  having  a  receptacle  of  the  fame  kind  which . 
contains  two  cubic  feet  \  a  dill  greater  by  one  of  three 
feet  ;  a  yet  greater  by  one  of  four  feet,  &c.  and  this 
even  though  the  very  fame  candle  be  made  ufe  of ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  what  extent  even  the  power  of  this  fmall 
flame  might  be  carried. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  in  the  aero- Rarefied 
ftatic  machines  conftru£led  on  Montgolfier’s  plan,  it  air  balloons 
muft  be  an  advantage  to  have  them  as  large  as  poflible; 
becaufe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fire  will  then  have  a  great- iarge  as 
er  effeift  in  raifing  them,  and  the  danger  from  that  ele-  poffible. 
ment,  which  in  this  kind  of  machine  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded,  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided.  On  this  hal 
fubjeft  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the,  cubical  Con-rir”b“thet 
tents  of  a  globe,  or  any  other  figure  of  which  balloonscommon  6 
are  made,  increafe  much  more  rapidly  than  their  fur- heat  of  the 
faces,  there  muft  ultimately  be  a  degree  of  magnitude  atmofphere. 
at  which  the  fmalleft  imaginable  heat  would  raife  any 
weight  whatever.  Thus,  fuppofing  any  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  containing  500  cubic  feet,  and  the  air 
within  it  to  be  only  one  degree  hotter  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmofphere ;  the  tendency  of  this  machine  to  rife, 
even  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  would 
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be  near  an  ounce.  Let  Its  capacity  be  incrcafed  16 
limes ;  and  the  tendency  to  arife  will  be  equivalent  to 
a  pound,  though  this  may  be  done  without  making 
the  machine  16  times  heavier  than  before.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  all  aeroftatic  machines  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  or  preferve  heat  within  them,  which 
would  by  no  means  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment.  When  Meflirs  Charles  and 
Roberts  made  their  longed  aerial  voyage  of  150  miles, 
they  had  the  curiofity  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  air 
within  their  balloon,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the 
external  atmofphere  ;  and  at  this  time  they  found, 
that  when  the  external  atmofphere  was  63°,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  within  the  balloon  dood  at  104°.  Such  a 
difference  of  temperature  mud  have  given  a  machine 
of  the  magnitude  which  carried  them  a  confiderable 
afeending  power  independent  of  any  other  caufe,  as  it 
amounted  to  41  grains  on  every  cubic  foot ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  a  machine  containing  50,000  fuch  feet  would 
have  been  almod  200  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafily 
account  for  what  happened  at  Dijon,  and  is  recorded 
A  balloon  by  Mr  Morveau.  “  A  balloon,  intended  to  be  filled 
at  Dijon  ^vJth  inflammable  air,  being  completed,  was,  by  way  of 
Into  the$at-  filled  with  common  air,  and  in  that  date  expofed 
mofphere.  to  the  atmofphere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed 
a  fimilar  observation  had  been  made  before,  that  the 
air  within  the  balloon  was  much  hotter  than  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  former  dood 
at  1 20°  ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  even  when  the  fun 
fhone  upon  it,  the  thermometer  dood  at  84°.  This 
fhowed  a  confiderable  degree  of  rarefa&ion  within  the 
balloon  ;  and  confequently  it  was  fufpe&ed,  that,  by 
means  of  this  rarefadlion  alone,  efpecially  if  it  were  to 
increafe  a  little,  the  balloon  might  afeend.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  about  noon,  the  wind  being  rather 
ftrong,  agitated  the  balloon  fo  that  two  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  care  of  it ;  but,  notwithftanding  all 
their  endeavours,  it  efcaped  from  its  confinement ;  and, 
lifting  up  about  65  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equatorial 
circle,  &c.  rofe  many  feet  high,  and  pafling  over  fome 
houfes,  went  to  the  didance  of  250  yards,  where  at 
length  it  was  properly  facured.” 

Internal  This  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
heat  of  the  heat  being  fo  very  confiderable,  mud  have  a  great  in¬ 
balloons  fluence  upon  aerodatic  machines,  and  will  undoubtedly 
influence  in^uence  thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as 
on  aerial  the  other  kind.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  fhort 
voyages.  time  which  many  aerial  voyagers  have  been  able  to 
continue  in  the  atmofphere  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  method  of  preferving  this  internal  heat. 
It  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  balloons,  in  pafling  through  the  high¬ 
er  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  very  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  moidure,  not  only  from  the  rain  or 
fnoXV  they  fometimes  meet  with,  but  even  from  the  dewT 
and  vapour  which  condenfes  upon  them.  On  this  an 
evaporation  will  indantly  take  place  ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  this  operation  to  produce  a  very  violent 
cold,  the  internal  heat  of  the  balloon  mud  be  foon  ex- 
haufled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  con¬ 
fequently  defeend  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  it  would 
have  done  by  the  mere  lofs  of  air.  To  this,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  we  are  to  aferibe  the  defeent  of  the  balloon 
which  carried  Meffirs  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  5  and 
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which  feemed  fo  extraordinary  to  many  people,  that  Great  ter  j 
they  were  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  an  imaginary 
attraction  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  fol ve ch^r(} vj  S 
the  phenomenon.  This  fuppofition  is  reje&ed  by  Mr  i0(jn  to  J  j 
Cavallo  ;  who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  that  herd  ac- 
in  two  former  voyages  made  with  the  fame  machine, ^unted 
it  could  not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere  ; 
fo  that  we  had  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  its  weaknefs 
on  this  occafion.  “  As  for  its  riling  higher  (fays  he), 
juft  when  it  got  over  the  land,  that  may  be  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  the  firft  place,  the  two  travellers 
threw  out  their  clothes  juft  about  that  time  ;  fecondly, 
in  confequence  of  the  wind’s  then  increafing,  the  bal¬ 
loon  travelled  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it  had  done 
whilft  over  the  fea  ;  which  increafe  of  velocity  lefien- 
ed  its  tendency  to  defeend  :  befides  which,  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold  may  produce  a  very  confider¬ 
able  effeCt ;  for  if  wre  fuppofe,  that  the  air  over  the 
land  was  colder  than  that  over  the  fea,  the  balloon 
coming  into  the  latter  from  the  former,  continued  to 
be  hotter  than  the  circumambient  air  for  fome  time 
after  ;  and  confequently,  it  was  comparatively  much 
lighter  when  in  the  cold  air  over  the  land,  than 
when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the  fea  ;  hence  it  floated 
eafier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe.” 

It  feems  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  uncommon  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  bal¬ 
loon  while  pafling  over  the  fea  •,  for,  as  it  rofe  higher 
after  reaching  the  land  than  in  any  former  period  of 
the  voyage,  and  likewife  carried  them  to  a  diftance 
over  land  more  than  half  of  that  which  they  had  paf- 
fed  over  'water,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  fuppofing,  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  defeend  when  over  the  water  more 
than  when  over  land,  independent  of  any  lofs  of  air. 

Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  air  over  the  fea  is  at 
all  warmer  than  that  above  land;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  refledive 
power  of  the  land  renders  the  atmofphere  above  it  warm¬ 
er  than  the  fea  can  do  :  but  it  is  very  natural  to  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  the  air  above  the  fea  is  more  moift  than  that 
above  land  ;  and  confequently,  by  letting  fall  its  moi- 
fture  upon  the  balloon,  mud  have  occafioned  an  evapo¬ 
ration  that  would  deprive  the  machine  of  its  internal 
heat,  which  it  would  partly  recover  after  it  entered 
the  warmer  and  drier  atmofphere  over  land. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  conftru£lion  of  aero- ^on^I?c‘ 
ftatic  machines;  of  which  the  fmaller  are  only  for^a^c^’ 
amufement,  or  fome  flight  experiments,  and  are  very  chines, 
eafily  made.  As  in  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  have  the  weight  as  little  as  pof- 
fible,  the  fhape  becomes  an  obje£l  of  great  confidera- 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  a  fpherical  figure  has  been  ma-^^eir 
thematically  demonftrated  to  be  the  bed  ;  as  capable  ot  ape* 
containing  a  greater  quantity  under  a  fmaller  furface 
than  any  other.  Thus  a  perfedl  fphere  contains  lefs 
furface  in  proportion  to  its  folidity  than  a  fpheroid  ;  a 
fpheroid  lefs  than  a  cylinder  ;  the  latter  lefs  than  a 
cube  ;  and  a  cube  ftill  lefs  than  a  parallelopiped.  In 
all  cafes,  therefore,  where  we  can  fill  the  whole  capa¬ 
city  of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpherical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  :  and  this  holds 
good  with  regard  to  all  inflammable  air  balloons,  whe¬ 
ther  their  fize  be  great  or  fmall ;  but  in  the  rarefied 
air  ones,  where  the  under  part  muft  neceflarily  be  much 
colder  than  the  upper,  the  globular  ftiape  feems  not  fo 
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proper.  An  inverted  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with 
the  fmaller  part  undermofl,  feems  then  to  be  mod  pro¬ 
per,  as  it  allows  the  heated  air  (which  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  expand  as  well  as  to  afcend)  to  colled  in  the 
wide  part  at  the  top,  while  the  ufelefs  furface,  in  the 
lower  part,  and  which,  in  any  other  figure,  would  con¬ 
tain  only  the  colder  and  heavier  air,  is  thus  thrown 
afidc.  In  fad  it  has  been  found,  that  aeroflatic  ma¬ 
chines,  raifed  by  means  of  rarefied  air,  when  made  of 
the  fhape  of  a  parallelepiped,  or  even  one  deviating 
dill  more  from  the  diape  of  a  globe,  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
do,  had  ever  fo  much  care  been  taken  in  forming  them 
exadly  to  that  diape.  The  very  fird  machine  made 
by  Mr  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a  parallelopiped  ; 
and  though  it  contained  only  40  cubic  feet,  diowed  a 
very  confiderable  power  of  afcent.  A  very  large  one, 
74  feet  high,  which  Mr  Montgolfier  had  defigned  to 
exhibit  before  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of 
it  prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  25  feet  5  its  top 
was  a  pyramid  of  29  feet  ;  and  its  lower  part  was  a 
truncated  cone  of  near  20  feet.  It  weighed  1000 
pounds  ;  and,  notwithdanding  its  diape,  in  a  very  diort 
time  manifeded  a  power  of  afcent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Another  aerodatic  machine  of  a  fmall  fize,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelopiped,  being  differed  to  afcend  with 
30  dieets  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a  wire  frame,  and  fet 
on  fire,  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  in  22  minutes  could 
not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  diape  of  thefe  machines,  it  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a  fphere  ;  but  that  any 
oblong  form  anfwers  very  well. 

Materials.  For  experimental  purpofes,  both  the  infiammable 
and  rarefied  air  balloons  may  be  made  of  paper  ;  the 
former  being  made  of  that  kind  called  thin  poft,  var- 
nidied  over  with  linfeed  oil  ;  the  latter  either  of  that 
or  any  other  kind,  without  varnidi.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  burning,  however,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  impregnate  the  paper  of  which  thefe  fmall  rarefi¬ 
ed  air  balloons  are  made  with  a  folution  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  alum,  or  fome  other  fait  :  but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  neceffary.  Thofe  filled  with  infiammable 
air  have  been  made  of  gold-beaters  (kin  or  peeled  blad¬ 
ders  ;  but  the  cheaper  material  of  paper  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  preferable. 

Beilvar-  For  aerodatic  machines  of  a  larger  fize,  the  material 

nifti for  in-  univerfally  employed  is  varniflied  filk  ;  and  for  thofe  of 

aiTbalt  °  ^ie  rarefied  air  kind,  linen  painted  over  with  fome  fize 

loons.  colour,  or  lined  with  paper.  The  bed  varnidi  for  an 
inflammable  air  balloon  is  that  made  with  birdlime,, 
and  recommended  by  Mr  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  on  the  fubjedl.  The  following  is  his 
method  of  preparing  it  :  “  Take  one  pound  of  bird¬ 
lime,  put  it  into  a  new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  re¬ 
fid  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  an  hour, 
viz.  till  it  ceafe  to  crackle  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  till  it  is  fo  far  boiled,  as  that  a  drop  of  it  being 
let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  burn  :  then  pour  upon  it  a 
pound  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  dirring  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  keeping  the  pot  at  a 
good  didance  from  the  flame,  led  the  vapour  of  this 
effential  oil  fliould  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil  for 
about  fix  minutes  longer  ;  and  then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linfeed,  or  poppy, 
rendered  drying  by  means  of  litharge  ;  dir  it  well,  let 
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it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  varnidi 
is  made.  After  it  has  reded  for  24  hours,  and  the 
fediment  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  ano¬ 
ther  pot  ;  and  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  warm,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  a  flat  brufh  upon  the  filk  duff,  whilfl  that 
is  kept  well  dretched.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fufli- 
cient }  but  if  two  are  neceffary,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  one  on  each  fide  of  the  filk,  and  to  let  them  dry 
in  the  open  air  while  the  filk  remains  extended.” 

Mr  Cavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  Mr  Caval- 
this  varnidi,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  de  Stlo’sme* 
Fond. — “  In  order  to  render  linfeed  oil  drying,  boilt  i0t* 
it  with  two  ounces  of  faccharum  faturni  and  three 
ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  diffolved  them,  which  will  be  accomplidied  in  half 
an  hour  ;  then  put  a  pound  of  birdlime  and  half  a  pint 
of  the  drying  oil  into  a  pot  (iron  or  copper  pots 
are  the  fafed  for  this  purpofe),  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  equal  to  about  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently  over  a  flow  charcoal  fire  till  the  birdlime  ceafes 
to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  ;  then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a 
half  more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour 
longer,  dirring  it  very  frequently  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  fpatula.  As  the  varnidi,  whild  boiling,  and 
efpecially  when  it  is  nearly  done,  fwells  very  much, 
care  fliould  be  had  to  remove,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  to  replace  it  when  the  varnifli  fub- 
fides,  otherwife  it  will  boil  over.  Whild  the  duff  is 
boiling,  the  operator  fliould,  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  varnifli  has  boiled  enough  ;  which 
is  thus  known  : — Take  fome  of  it  upon  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then,  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparatc  the  knives  $  and  when,  on  this 
feparation,  the  varnifli  begins  to  form  threads  between 
the  two,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  done ;  and, 
without  lofing  time,  it  mud  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

When  it  is  almofl,  though  not  quite,  cold,  add  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  turpentine  ;  mix  it 
well  together,  and  let  it  red  till  the  next  day  ;  when, 
having  warmed  it  a  little,  drain  and  bottle  it.  If 
it  is  too  thick,  add  fome  more  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

When  this  varnifli  is  laid  upon  the  filk,  the  duff 
fliould  be  made  perfc&ly  dry,  and  dretched  j  fo  that 
the  varnifli,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  lukewarm,  may 
fill  up  the  pores  of  the  duff.  The  varnifli  fliould  be 
laid  once  very  thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  duff ;  and, 
about  12  hours  after,  two  other  coats  of  it  fliould  be 
laid  on,  one  on  each  fide;  and,  24  hours  after,  the 
filk  may  be  ufed,  though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  fome  time  longer.” 

Much  has  been  faid  in  France  of  their  elafiic  gum 
varnifli,  and  its  compofition  kept  a  fecret ;  but  Mr 
Baldwin,  after  many  expenfive  trials,  declares  to  the 
world  what  he  confiders  as  the  fecret ;  and  it  is  merely 
this:  “  Take  any  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  two  ounces 
avoirdupois ;  cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a  pair  of  feif- 
fars  ;  put  a  flrong  iron  ladle  (like  that  ufed  by  plum¬ 
bers)  over  a  common  pitcoal  or  other  fire.  The  fire 
mud  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without  fmoke.  When 
the  ladle  is  hot,  much  below  a  red  heat,  put  a  (ingle 
bit  into  the  ladle.  If  black  fmoke  iffues,  it  will  pre- 
fently  flame  and  difappear,  or  it  will  evaporate  with¬ 
out  flame  :  the  ladle  is  then  too  hot.  When  the 
ladle  is  lefs  hot,  put  in  a  fecond  bit,  which  will  pro- 
F  f  duce 
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duce  a  white  fmoke.  This  white  fmoke  will  continue 
during  the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  loft  \  but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted. 
It  ftiould  be  continually  and  gently  ftirred  with  an 
iron  or  brafs  fpoon.  Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of  the 
beft  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  linfeed  oil,  which  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  neats  foot  oil,  has  flood  a  month, 
or  not  fo  long,  on  a  lump  of  quicklime,  to  make  it  more 
or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be  put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc, 
and  ftirred  nil  hot,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a  glazed 
veffel  through  a  coarfe  gauze  or  fine  fieve.  When  fet¬ 
tled  and  clear,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  either  hot  or  cold.”  Mr  Baldwin  is  not 
at  liberty,  he  obferves,  to  publifh  the  art  of  laying  on 
the  varnifti :  but  fays,  that  it  confifts  in  making  no  in- 
tejiine  motion  in  the  varnifti,  which  would  create  minute 
bubbles ;  that  therefore  brufties  are  improper.  Mr 
Blanchard’s  method  of  making  elaftic  gum  varnifti  for 
the  filk  of  a  balloon,  is  the  following.  “  Diffolve  ela¬ 
ftic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fmall,  in  five  times  its  weight 
of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keeping  them  fome  days  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  this  folution  in  eight 
ounces  of  drying  linfeed  oil  for  a  few  minutes ;  laftly, 
ftrain  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  warm.”  The  pieces  of  filk 
for  the  balloon  muft  be  cut  out  of  a  proper  fize,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dimenfions,  after  the  varnifti  is  fufficiently 
dry.  They  may  be  joined  by  laying  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and 
fewing  them  by  a  double  ftitching.  Mr  Blanchard 
ufes  expeditioufly  the  following  method  :  He  lays  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  fiat  over  the  edge 
of  the  other,  and  pafifes  a  hot  iron  over  it  5  in  doing 
which  a  piece  of  paper  ought  to  be  laid  both  underand 
over  the  filk.  The  joining  may  be  rendered  more  fe- 
cure  by  running  it  with  a  filk  thread,  and  flicking  a 
ribband  over  it.  The  ribbands  laid  over  feams  may  be 
ftuck  with  common  glue,  provided  the  varnifti  of  the 
filk  is  properly  dried.  When  the  glue  is  quite  dry, 
the  ribbands  ftiould  be  varniftied  over,  to  prevent  their 
being  unglued  by  the  rain. 

Of  cutting  The  beft  method  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  filk  that  are 

the  gores  to  form  a  balloon,  is  to  defcribe  a  pattern  of  wood  or 
for  a  globe,  ftjff  card-paper,  and  then  to  cut  the  filk  upon  it.  As 
the  edges  of  fuch  a  pattern  are  not  perfedl  circles,  they 
cannot  be  defcribed  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  ;  but  the 
beft  method  of  drawing  them  is  as  follows.  Firft,  Draw 
on  a  fiat  furface  two  right  lines  AE  and  BC,  fig.  2.  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other.  Secondly,  Find  the  circum¬ 
ference  anfwering  to  the  given  diameter  of  the  balloon 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot $  and  make  AD  and  DE 
each  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference,  fo  that 
the  whole  length  AE  of  the  pattern  may  be  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  Thirdly,  Divide  AD  into  18 
equal  parts  ;  and  to  the  points  of  divifion  apply  the 
lines hi ,  kl,  &c.  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD.  Fourthly,  Divide  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  in  twice  the  given  number  of  pieces,  and  make 
DC  and  BB  each  equal  to  the  quotient  of  this  divi¬ 
fion  :  fo  that  the  whole,  BC,  is  equal  to  the  greateft 
breadth  of  one  of  thefe  pieces.  Fifthly,  Multiply  the 
above-mentioned  quotient  by  the  decimals  annexed  to 
Jg,  viz.  0.99619,  and  then  the  produft  expreffes  the 
length*  of^;  again,  multiply  the  fame  length  of  DE 
by  the  decimals  annexed  to  hz\  and  the  produft  ex- 
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preffes  the  length  of  hi ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  produdl 
arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  length  of  DC  by 
the  decimals  annexed  to  each  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  length  of  that  line.  Laftly,  Having  found 
the  lengths  of  all  thefe  lines,  draw  by  hand  a  curve 
line  pafling  through  all  the  extremities  of  the  faid 
lines,  and  that  is  the  edge  of  one  quarter  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  other  quarters  may  be  eafily  defcribed,  by 
applying  to  them  .a  piece  of  paper  cut  according  to 
that  already  found.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  balloon  to  be  conftrudled  is  20  fret, 
and  that  it  is  required  to  make  it  of  12  pieces  ;  then, 
in  order  to  draw  the  pattern  for  thofe  pieces,  find  the 
circumference  of  the  balloon,  which  is  62.85  feet,  and 
dividing  it  by  four,  the  quotient  is  15.7  feet ;  make 
therefore  AD  equal  to  15.7  feet,  and  DE  likewife  of 
the  fame  length.  Divide  the  circumference  62.83  by 
24,  which  is  double  the  number  of  pieces  that  are  to 
form  the  balloon,  and  the  quotient,  2.618  feet,  is  the 
length  of  DC  and  likewife  of  BD  ;  fo  that  BC  is 
equal  to  5.236  feet.  Then  having  divided  the  line 
AD  into  18  equal  parts,  and  having  drawn  the  paral¬ 
lel  lines  from  thofe  points  of  divifion,  find  the  length 
of  each  of  thofe  lines  by  multiplying  2.618  by  the  de¬ 
cimals  annexed  to  that  line.  Thus,  2.618  multiplied 
by  0.99619,  gives  2.608  feet  for  the  length  of^;  and 
again,  multiplying  2.618  by  0.98481,  gives  2.578 
feet  for  the  length  of  hi  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  In  cut¬ 
ting  the  pieces  after  fuch  a  pattern,  care  ftiould  be 
taken  to  leave  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all 
round  larger  than  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  feams. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  ftiould  be 
adapted,  and  well  fitted  in,  a  valve,  opening  inwards  \ 
to  which  ftiould  be  faftened  a  firing  pafling  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  fmall  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  in 
the  loweft  part  of  the  balloon  oppofite  to  the  valve,  and 
the  end  of  this  firing  faftened  in  the  car  below,  fo  that 
the  aeronaut  may  open  the  valve  when  occafion  requires. 

The  a6tion  of  this  valve  may  be  underftood  from  fig.  3. 

A  round  brafs  plate  AB  has  a  round  hole  CD,  about 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both  fides 
with  ftrong  fmooth  leather.  On  the  infide  there  is  a 
ftiutter  E,  alfo  of  brafs,  covered  with  leather,  which  is 
to  clofe  the  hole  CD  ;  being  about  two  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  hole.  It  is  faftened  to  the  lea¬ 
ther  of  the  plate  AB  ;  and  by  a  fpring,  which  need 
not  be  very  ftrong,  it  is  kept  againft  the  hole.  The 
elafticity  of  the  gas  itfelf  will  help  to  keep  it  ftiut. 

To  this  ftiutter  the  firing  is  faftened,  by  which  it  is 
occafionally  opened  for  the  efcape  of  gas.  A  fmall 
firing  or  other  fecurity  ftiould  be  fixed  to  the  ftiutter 
and  the  plate,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  ftiutter  to  be 
opened  beyond  a  certain  fafe  diftance.  To  the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon  two  pipes  ftiould  be  fixed,  made  of 
the  fame  fluff  as  the  envelope  j  6  inches  diameter  for 
a  balloon  of  30  feet,  and  proportionably  larger  for  bal¬ 
loons  of  a  greater  capacity.  They  muft  be  long  enough 
for  the  car.  For  balloons  of  1 8  feet  and  lefs  diameter, 
one  neck  or  pipe  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  pipes  are 
the  apertures  through  which  the  inflammable  gas  is  iri^* 
troduced  into  the  balloon. 

The  car  or  boat  is  beft  made  of  wicker  work,  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varniftied  over  \ 
and  the  proper  method  of  fufpending  it3  is  by  ropes  pro¬ 
ceeding 
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ceeding  from  the  net  \vliicli  goes  over  the  balloon. 
This  net  fhould  be  formed  to  the  (hape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various 
cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon  ;  and  from 
that  circle  other  ropes  Ihould  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  {lender  cane  bound  together.  The  mefties 
of  the  net  may  be  fmall  at  top,  againft  which  part  of 
the  balloon  the  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greateft 
force  5  and  increafe  in  fize  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 
A  hoop  has  fometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle 
of  the  balloon  to  fallen  the  net.  This,  though  not 
abfolutely  neceffary,  is  bed  made  of  pieces  of  cane 
bound  together,  and  covered  with  leather.. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied  air  machines,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  recommends  fir  ft  to  foak  the  cloth  in  a  folution 
of  fal-ammoniac  and  common  fize,  ufing  one  pound  of 
each  to  every  gallon  of  water  ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
quite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  in  the  infide  with  fome 
earthy  colour,  and  ftrong  fize  or  glue.  When  this 
paint  has  dried  perfectly,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
varnifti  it  with  oily  varnilh,  which  might  dry  before  it 
could  penetrate  quite  through  the  cloth.  Simply  dry¬ 
ing  linfeed  oil  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any, 
provided  it  be  not  very  fluid. 

Of  filling  jj.  now  oniy  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
machines,  method  by  which  aeroftatic  machines  may  be  filled 
with  their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
power  of  afcending  into  the  atmofphere  ;  and  here,  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  with  much  greater  precifion 
Methods  of  concerning  the  inflammable  air  balloons  than  the  others, 
procuring  With  regard  to  them,  a  primary  confideration  is,  the 
inflamraa-  moft  proper  method  of  procuring  the  inflammable  air. 
bleair#  It  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  as  will  be  fhown  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry.  But  the  moft  advantageous 
methods  are,  by  applying  acids  to  certain  metals ;  by 
expofing  animal,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  fub- 
ftances,  in  a  clofe  veffel  to  a  ftrong  fire  5  or  by  tranf- 
mitting  the  vapour  of  certain  fluids  through  red-hot 
tubes. 

I.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  iron,  zinc,  and 
fulphuric  acid  are  the  materials  moft  generally  ufed. 
The  fulphuric  acid  muft  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix 
parts  of  water.  Iron  may  be  expe£led  to  yield  in  the 
common  way  1700  times  its  own  bulk  of  gas ;  or  one 
cubic  foot  of  inflammable  air  to  be  produced  by  44- 
ounces  of  iron,  the  like  weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
224-  ounces  of  water.  Six  ounces  of  zinc,  an  equal 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  are 
neceffary  for  producing  the  fame  quantity,  of  gas.  It 
is  more  proper  to  ufe  the  turnings  or  chippings  of  great 
pieces  of  iron,  as  of  cannon,  &c..  than  the  filings  of 
that  metal,  becaufe  the  heat  attending  the  effervefeence 
will  be  diminifhed  ;  and  the  diluted  acid  will  pafs  more 
readily  through  the  interfaces  of  the  turnings  when 
they  are  heaped  together,  than  through  the  filings, 
which  flick  clofer  to  one  another.  The  weight  of  the 
inflammable  air  thus  obtained  by  means  of  fulphuric 
acid,  is  in  the  common  way  of  procuring  it,  gene¬ 
rally  one-feventh  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air  ; 
but  with  the  neceflary  precautions  for  philofophieal 
experiments,  lefs  than  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of 
common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  elaftic  fluids  are 
fometimes  generated  with  the  inflammable  air.  Thefe 
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may  be  feparated  from  it  by  pafling  the  inflammable 
air  through  water  in  which  quicklime  has  been  diffol- 
ved.  The  water  will  abforb  thefe  fluids,. cool  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  prevent  its  over-heating  the  bal¬ 
loon  when  introduced  into  it. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  II.  reprefents  an  apparatus  defcrib- 
ed  by  Mr  Cavallo  as  proper  for  filling  balloons  of 
the  f/ze  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  after  pafling  it  through  water. — A  is  the 
bottle  with  the  ingredients  j  BCD  a  tube  faftened  in 
the  neck  at  B,  and  pafling  through  C,  the  cork  of  the 
other  bottle,  in  which  there  is  another  hole  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tube  on  which  the  balloon  is  tied.  1  hus  it 
is  plain,  that  the  inflammable  air  coming  out  of  the 
tube  D  will  pafs  firft  through  the  water  of  the  bottle 
E  and  then  into  the  balloon.  Two  fmall  cafks  may 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  bottles  A  and  E. 

2.  Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  by  the  a£lion  of  fire  on  various  fubftances  j 
but  the  gas  which  thefe  yield  is  not  fo  light  as  that 
produced  by  the  effervefeence  of  acids  and  metals.  The 
fubftances  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  way  are,  pitcoal, 
afphaltum,  amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals  *,  wood, 
and  efpecially  oak,  camphor-oil,  fpirits  of  wine,  aether* 
and  animal  fubftances,  which  yield  air  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  and  of  various  fpecific  gravities  :  but  pitcoal  is 
the  preferable  fubftance.  A  pound  of  this  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  yields  about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable 
air,  which,  whether  it  be  paffed  through  water  or  not, 
weighs  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  common  air. 
Dr  Prieftley  found,  as  we  have  elfewhere  noticed,  that 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  will  yield  fix  or  feven 
times  more  inflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddenly 
increafed  than  when  it  is  gently  raifed,  though  it  be- 
afterwards  made  very  ftrong.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves, 
that  the  various  fubftances  above  enumerated  generally 
yield  all  their  inflammable  air  in  about  one  hour’s  time. 
The  general  method  is,  to  enclofe  the  fubftances  in 
iron  or  earthen  veffels,  and  thus  expofe  them  to  a  ftrong 
fire  fufficient  to  make  the  veffels  red  hot  *,  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  proceeding  from  the  aperture  of  the  veflel  is 
received  into  a  tube  or  refrigeratory,  and,  pafling  through 
the  tube  or  w?orm,  is  at  lail  collected  in  a  balloon  or 
other  veffel.  A  gun -barrel  has  often  been  ufed  for  ef- 
fays  of  this  kind.  The  fubftance  is  put  into  it  fo  as 
to  fill  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its  loweft  part,  the  re¬ 
mainder  filled  with  dry  fand  :  a  tube,  adapted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  is  brought  into  a  bafon  of 
water  under  an  inverted  receiver ;  and  the  part  of  the 
barrel  containing  the  fubftance  being  put  into  the 
fire  and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  is  coir 
levied  in  the  inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  can¬ 
not  ferve  for  producing  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  Mr  Cavallo  recommends,  as  the  moft  advantageous 
fhape,  the  following  contrivance  :  Let  the  veffel  be 
made  of  clay,  or  rather  of  iron,  in  the  {hape  of  a  Flo¬ 
rence  flafk,  fome  what  larger,  and  whofe  neck  is  longer 
and  larger  (See  ABC,  fig.  50*  ^e  {pbftance  to  be 
ufed  into  this  veffel,  fo  as  to  fill  about  four-fifths  or  lefs 
of  its  cavity  AB.  If  the  fubftance  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  fwell  much  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fire,  lute  a  tube 
of  brafs,  or  firft  a  brafs  and  then  a  leaden  tube,  to  the 
neck  C  of  the  veffel  5  and  let  the.end  D  of  the  tube  be 
{haped  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  going  into  the  water  of  a 
tube  HI,  it  may  terminate  under  a  fort  of  inverted  vef- 
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fel  EF,  to  the  upper  aperture  of  which  the  balloon  G 
is  adapted.  Things  thus  prepared,  if  the  part  AB  of 
the  vefl'el  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  made  red  hot,  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  produced  will  come  out  of  the  tube  CD, 
and  palling  through  the  water  will  at  laft  enter  into  the 
balloon  G.  Previous  to  the  operation,  as  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  common  air  remains  in  the  inverted 
veffel  EF,  which  it  is  more  proper  to  expel,  the  veffel 
EF  (liould  have  a  ftop-cock  K,  through  which  the 
common  air  may  be  fucked  out,  and  the  water  afeend 
as  high  as  the  ftop-cock.  The  di  men  {ions  of  fuch  an 
apparatus  Mr  Cavallo  gives  thus  :  Diameter  of  largeft 
part  of  the  veffel  ABC  feven  inches,  length  of  whole 
veffel  1 6  inches  ;  diameter  of  its  aperture  one  inch,  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  CD  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  ;  lower  aperture  of  the  veffel  EF  fix  inches,  leaf! 
height  of  the  veffel  EF  24  inches  ;  its  aperture  F  about 
two  inches.  The  aperture  of  the  veffel  EF  ftiould  be 
at  lead:  one  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  water  in  HI, 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fire  ufed  in  this  procefs  be 
at  a  fufticient  diftance,  otherwife  it  may  happen  to  fire 
the  inflammable  air  which  may  efcape  out  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  EF. 

3.  The  laft  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air 
was  difeovered  by  Mr  Lavoifier,  and  alfo  by  Dr 
Prieftley.  Mr  Lavoifier  made  the  fleam  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  pafs  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  red  hot  by 
burning  coals.  Dr  Prieftley  ufes,  inftead  of  the  gun- 
barrel,  a  tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam 
of  water  has  no  effect,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  are  feparated  in  the  boring  of 
cannon.  By  this  method  he  obtains  an  inflammable  air, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  that  of  common  air 
as  1  to  13.  In  this  method,  not  yet  indeed  reduced 
to  general  practice,  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  iron  turnings  ;  then  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  clofe 
boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  worm  of  a 
refrigeratory  is  adapted  to  its  other  extremity.  The 
middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  with  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it 
red  hot,  and  a  fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or 
boiler  fufficient  to  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence. 
In  this  procefs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is 
faid  that  iron  yields  one-half  more  air  by  this  means 
than  by  the  a£Hoti  of  fulphuric  acid. 

For  filling  large  balloons,  a  greater  apparatus  is  ne- 
ceflary  •  and  the  only  materials  that  can,  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fuccefs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  proper 
gas,  are,  fulphuric  acid,  and  iron  filings  or  turnings. 

It  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  ufe  zinc  inftead 
of  iron  filings,  becaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  fulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  iron.  But  though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  found,  up¬ 
on  trial,  that  the  fuperior  price  of  the  zinc  will  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  additional  price  of  the  white  vitriol. 
Mr  Caval-  For  a  balloon  of  30  feet  diameter,  Mr  Cavallo  recom- 
lo’s  re-  mends  3900  pounds  of  iron  turnings,  as  much  fulphu- 
ric  acid,  and  19,500  pounds  of  water.  Thefe  pro¬ 
portions,  however,  appear  too  great  with  refpedl  to 
the  acid  and  metal,  and  too  little  with  refpeft  to  the 
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water.  Sulphuric  acid  will  not  exert  its  power  upon 
iron  unlefs  it  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
of  both  acid  and  metal  will  ferve.  Mr  Lunardi,  who  Mr  Lunar, 
from  the  number  of  his  voyages  had  certainly  much  di*s  me. 
pra&ical  knowledge  in  aeroftation,  filled  his  balloon1*10^* 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  with  about  2000  pounds 
of  iron  (the  borings  of  cannon  procured  from  Carron), 
as  much  fulphuric  acid,  and  12,000  pounds  of  water. 

The  iron  was  placed  in  his  veffels  in  layers,  with  ftraw 
between  them,  in  order  to  increafe  the  furface.  His 
apparatus  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
Mr  Cavallo,  fig.  6.  where  AA  are  two  tubs,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  deep,  in¬ 
verted  in  large  tubs  BB  filled  with  water.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted  tubs  a  hole  is  made, 
and  a  tube  E  of  tin  adapted,  which  is  about  feven 

inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  long.  To 

thefe  tubes  the  filken  ones  of  the  balloon  are  to  be 

tied.  Round  each  of  the  tubs  B,  five,  fix,  or  more 

ftrong  calks  are  placed ;  in  the  top  of  each  two  holes 
are  made,  and  to  one  of  thefe  holes  a  tin  tube  is 
adapted,  and  fo  fhaped,  that,  palling  over  the  edge 
of  the  tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  it  may  ter¬ 
minate  with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tub  A. 

The  other  hole  of  thefe  calks  ferves  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  is  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug. 

When  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  put  the  net  over  it, 
and  let  it  be  fufpendedas  fhown  by  CDF  5  and  having 
expelled  all  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  filken  tube 
be  faftened  round  the  tin  ones  EE  *  and  the  materials 
being  put  into  the  cafks,  the  inflammable  air,  pafling 
into  the  balloon,  will  foon  diftend,  and  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  itfelf  $  after  which  the  rope  GH 
may  be  flipped  off.  As  the  balloon  continues  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  adjufted  properly  round  it  \  the  cords 
that  furround  it  are  faftened  to  the  hoop  MN;  then 
the  boat  IK  being  placed  between  the  two  fets  of 
calks,  is  faftened  to  the  hoop  MN,  and  every  thing 
that  is  required  to  be  fent  up,  as  ballaft,  inftruments, 

&c.  is  placed  in  it.  At  laft  when  the  balloon  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  tin  ones  of  the  inverted  tubs,  and 
their  extremities  being  tied  up,  are  placed  in  the  boat. 

Laftly,  The  aeronauts  being  feated  in  the  boat,  the  la¬ 
teral  ropes  are  flipped  off,  and  the  machine  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  air.  (See  Blanchard's  Balloon ,  Plate  III.) 

This  apparatus  was  at  laft  reduced  by  Mr  Lunardi  to 
its  utmoft  fimplicity,  by  ufing  only  two  large  cafks, 
and  fuffering  the  vapour  to  go  into  the  balloon  with¬ 
out  pafling  through  water.  Thus  his  balloon  was  filled 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  -when  before,  it  had  required 
two  hours  at  leaft.  The  finking  of  his  cafks  in  the 
ground  was  alfo  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  created 
no  confufion,  and  rendered  the  materials  much  more 
eafily  conveyed  into  them. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied  air  balloons,  the  method  Of  filling 
of  filling  them  is  as  follows.  A  fcaffold  ABCD,  fig.  7.  rax^fied  a!r 
the  breadth  of  which  is  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  dia-^a  °°nS’ 
meter  of  the  machine,  is  elevated  about  fix  or  eight 
feet  above  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  it  defeends 
a  well  E,  rifing  about  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  and 
reaching  to  the  ground,  furnifhed  with  a  door  or  two, 
through  which  the  fire  in  the  well  is  fnpplied  with  fuel. 

Ihe  well  fiiould  be  conftrufted  of  brick  or  of  plafteredj 
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wood,  and  its  diameter  (hould  be  fomewhat  lefs  than 
that  of  the  machine.  On  each  fide  of  the  fcaffold  are 
ere&ed  two  marts  HI,  KL,  each  of  which  has  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes  KG, 
KP,  HP,  HG.  The  machine  to  be  filled  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  fcaffold,  with  its  neck  round  the  aperture 
of  the  well.  The  rope  parting  orer  the  pulleys  of  the 
two  marts,  ferves,  by  pulling  its  two  ends,  to  lift  the 
balloon  about  15  feet  or  more  above  the  fcaffold  *,  and 
the  rert  of  the  machine  is  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  MNO.  The  machine  is  kept  fteady, 
and  held  down,  whilft  filling,  by  ropes  parting  through 
loops  or  holes  about  its  equator  ;  and  the  ropes  may 
eafily  be  difengaged  from  the  machine,  by  dipping 
them  through  the  loops  when  it  is  able  to  furtain  it- 
felf.  The  proper  combuftibles  to  be  lighted  in  the 
well,  are  thofe  which  burn  quick  and  clear,  rather  than 
fuch  as  produce  much  fmoke  \  becaufe  it  is  hot  air, 
not  hot  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine.  Small  wood  and  ftraw  have  been  found 
to  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe,  Mr  Cavallo  obferves, 
as  the  refult  of  many  experiments  with  fmall  machines, 
that  fpirit  of  wine  is  upon  the  whole  the  beft  com- 
buftible  *,  but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
large  machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  afeends,  the 
machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above  the  fcaf¬ 
fold  and  gallery  which  was  covered  by  it.  The  paffen- 
gers,  fuel,  inftruments,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  When  the  machine  makes  efforts  to  afeend,  its 
aperture  muft  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  towards  the  fide  of  the  well  a  little  above 
the  fcaffold  \  the  fire  place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  the 
fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  lateral  ropes  being 
dipped  off,  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  (See 
Montgolfier' shalloon,  Plate  III).  It  has  been  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines:  and 
therefore  the  afeending  power  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
them  can  be  ertimated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce 
avoirdupoife  for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  conduct  of  balloons,  when  conftru&ed,  filled, 
and  actually  afeending  in  the  atmofphere,  is  an  objeCt 
of  great  importance  in  the  pra&ice  of  aerofiation.  The 
method  generally  ufed  for  elevating  or  lowering  the 
balloons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  the  fire  :  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  aeronaut,  as  long  as  he  has  any  fuel  in  the 
gallery.  The  inflammable  air  balloons  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  or  lowered  by  diminifliing  the  weight  in 
the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through 
the  valve  :  but  the  alternate  efcape  of  the  air  in  de¬ 
fending,  and  difeharge  of  the  ballaft  for  afeending, 
will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  of  float¬ 
ing  ;  for  in  the  air  it  is  impofiible  to  fupply  the  lofs  of 
ballaft,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable 
air.  Thefe  balloons  will  alfo  rife  or  fall  by  means  of 
the  rarefaCtion  or  condenfation  of  the  enclofed  air,  oc- 
cafioned  by  heat  and  cold.  It  has  been  propofed  to 
aid  a  balloon  in  its  alternate  motion  of  afeent  and  de- 
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feent,  by  annexing  to  it  a  veffel  of  common  air,  which 
might  be  condenfed  for  lowering  the  machine,  and  ra¬ 
refied  again,  by  expelling  part  of  it,  for  railing  the 
machine  :  But  a  veffel  adapted  to  this  purpofe  muft; 
be  very  ftrong }  and,  after  all,  the  afiiftance  afforded  by 
it  would  not  be  very  confiderable.  M.  Meunier,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  this  end,  propofes  to  enclofe  one  balloon 
filled  with  common  air  in  another  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  :  as  the  balloon  afeends,  the  inflammable  air 
is  dilated,  and  of  courfe  comprefles  the  internal  balloon 
containing  the  common  air  :  and  by  diminifliing  its 
quantity,  leffens  its  weight.  If  it  fliould  be  neceffary 
to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays  it  may  be  eafily  done  by 
a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Others  have 
propofed  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air 
to  an  inflammable  air  balloon  by  ropes,  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftance  that  the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  affeCt  the 
inflammable  air  of  the  latter  :  the  whole  apparatus, 
thus  combined,  of  balloons  formed  on  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  heated  and  inflammable  air,  might  be  raifed  or 
lowered  by  merely  increafing  or  diminifliing  the  fire  in 
the  lower  balloon. 

Wings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that 
have  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs :  and,  as  Mr  Cavallo 
obferves,  they  feem  to  be  capable  of  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  ;  although  great  effe&s  are  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  them,  when  the  machine  goes  at  a  great  rate. 
The  beft  methods  of  moving  thofe  wings  are  by  the 
human  ftrength  applied  fimilarly  to  the  oars  of  a  water¬ 
man.  They  may  be  made  in  general  of  filk  ftretched 
between  wires,  tubes,  or  flicks  \  and  when  ufed,  muft 
be  turned  edgewife  when  they  are  moved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  machine  is  intended  to  be  impelled, 


but  flat  in  the  oppofite  direction.  Tig.  8.  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  one  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  wings.  Fig.  9.  is 
one  of  thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Lunardi,  which  confifts  of 
many  filk  (butters  or  valves,  ABCD,  DECF,  &tc. 
every  one  of  which  opens  on  one  fide  only,  viz.  ADBC 
opens  upon  the  line.  AB,  DECF  opens  upon  the  line 
DC,  &c.  In  confequence  of  this  conftruClion,  this  fort 
of  oars  does  not  need  being  turned  edgewife.  Fig.  10. 
reprefents  one  of  the  wings  ufed  by  the  brothers  Ro¬ 
berts  in  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  19th  September  1784  j 
and  fig.  11.  reprefents  one  of  the  wings  conftru&ed  by 
Count  Zambeccari,  which  confifts  of  a  piece  of  filk 
ftretched  between  two  thin  tubes  fet  at  an  angle  ^  but 
thefe  wings  are  fo  contrived  as  to  turn  edgewife  by 
themfelves  when  they  go  on  one  direction.  Other  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  made  to  direCt  aeroftatic  machines, 
but  they  have  moftly  been  invented  to  effeCt  a  power 
upon  them  as  upon  a  fhip.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  have  no  effeCl  when  a  machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  is  at 
reft  in  refpeCl  to  the  machine.  The  cafe  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  a  veffel  at  fea,  becaufe  the  water  on  which 
it  floats  (lands  dill  whilft  the  veffel  goes  on  j  but  it  muft 
be  time  and  experience  that  can  realize  the  expectations 
fuggefted  by  thefe  contrivances. 
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AER5CHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
in  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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perfon  who  knew  how  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him.  J£khir» 


Aerfchot.  It  is  ieated  on  the  river  Demur,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Malines  or  MechRrr,  and  eight  north  of  Lou¬ 
vain.  E.  Long.  5.  44.  N.  Lat.  51. 

iERUGINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  things  as 
refemble  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ruft  of  copper. 

AERUGO,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  properly  fignifies 
the  ruft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The 
former  is  found  about  copper  mines,  and  the  latter, 
called  verdigris ,  made  by  corroding  copper  plates  with 

ALRUSCATORES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  ftrol- 
ling  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies,  who  drew  money  from 
the  credulous  by  fortune-telling,  &.c.  It  was  alfo  a 
denomination  given  to  griping  exa&ors,  or  colle&ors 
of  the  revenue.  The  Galli,  or  priefts  of  Cybele,  were 
called  cerufeatores  magnee  matris ;  and  ^r^uyv^lcet,  on 
account  of  their  begging  or  colle£ling  alms  in  the 
ftreets ;  to  which  end  they  had  little  bells  to  draw 
people’s  attention,  fimilar  to  fome  orders  of  mendicants 
abroad. 

AERY,  or  Airy,  among  fportfmen.  See  Airy. 

./ES  UXOR1UM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fum  paid  by  bache¬ 
lors,  as  a  penalty  for  living  fingle  to  old  age.  This 
tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed 
in  the  year  of  Rome  350,  under  the  cenforfhip  of  M. 
Furius  Camillus  and  M.  Pofthumus.  At  the  cenfus, 
or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon  was  afked,  Et  tu 
ex  anima  fententia  uxorem  habes  liberum  queerendorum 
caufa  /  He  who  had  no  wife  was  hereupon  fined  after  a 
certain  rate,  called  ces  uxorium. 

JEs per  et  libram  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman  law, 
whereby  purchafes  and  fales  were  ratified.  Originally 
the  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  only  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
things  fold  by  weight,  or  by  the  feales  :  but  it  after¬ 
wards  was  ufed  on  other  occafions.  Hence  even  in 
adoptions,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  imaginary  purchafe, 
the  formula  thereof  expreffed,  that  the  perfon  adopted 
was  bought  per  ces  et  libram . 

JEs  Flavum ,  yellow  copper,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  of  brafs. 

The  ancients  had  different  kinds  of  brafs,  as  ees  can - 
didum ,  ces  Corinthiumy  denoting  probably  different  metal¬ 
lic  alloys  or  mixtures. 

JEs  Caldarium ,  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a  fubftance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe 
who  work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  making  the  fine 
blue  colour  called  fmdlt . 

JEs  JJJlum ,  a  chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  Jlratum  fu- 
per  Jlratum  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a  charcoal  fire  till 
all  the  fulphur  is  confirmed  \  after  which,  the  copper 
is  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  calcination. — Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
glafs,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tin&ure.  The  fur- 
geons  ufe  it  as  a  deterfive,  and  fome  have  given  it  in¬ 
ternally  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  medicine, 
and  fhould  be  avoided. 

AESCHINES,  an  Athenian,  a  Socratic  philofopher, 
the  fon  of  Charinus  a  faufage-maker.  He  was  conti¬ 
nually  with  Socrates  ;  which  occafioned  this  philofo¬ 
pher  to  fay,  that  the  faufage-maker’s  fon  was  the  only 


It  is  faid  that  poverty  obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  ‘ 


Dionyfius  the  tyrant  *,  and  that  he  met  with  great 
contempt  from  Plato,  but  was  extremely  well  received 
by  Ariftippus  \  to  whom  he  fhowed  fome  of  his  dia¬ 
logues,  and  received  from  him  a  handfome  reward. 
He  would  not  venture  to  profefs  philofophy  at  Athens, 
Plato  and  Ariftippus  being  in  fuch  high  efteem  ;  but 
he  opened  a  fchool  in  which  he  taught  philofophy  to 
maintain  himfelf.  He  afterwards  wrote  orations  for 
the  forum.  Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ranks  him  amongft 
the  beft  orators,  and  mentions  his  orations  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  the  pure  Attic  ftyle.  Hermogenes  has  alfo 
fpoken  very  highly  of  him.  He  wrote  befides  feveral 
Dialogues,  of  which  there  are  only  three  extant  : 

1.  Concerning  virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

2.  Eryxias,  or  Erafiftratus  :  concerning  riches,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  good.  3.  Axiochus  ;  concerning  death, 
whether  it  is  to  be  feared.  Mr  Le  Clerc  has  given  a 
Latin  tranftation  of  them,  with  notes  and  feveral  dif- 
fertations,  entitled  Sylvce  Philologicce. 

TEschines,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was  born 
at  Athens  327  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  of  diftinguilhed 
birth  \  according  to  that  of  Demofthenes,  he  was  the 
fon  of  a  courtezan,  and  a  humble  performer  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians.  But  whatever  was  the  true  hiftory 
of  his  birth  and  early  life,  his  talents,  which  were  con- 
fiderable,  procured  him  great  applaufe,  and  enabled  him 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Demofthenes  himfelf.  The 
two  orators,  infpired  probably  with  mutual  jealoufy 
and  animofity,  became  at  laft  the  ftrenuous  leaders  of 
oppofing  parties.  iEfchines  was  accufed  by  Demof¬ 
thenes  of  having  received  money  as  a  bribe,  when  he 
was  employed  on  an  embafly  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  indiredlly  retaliated  the  charge,  by  bringing  an  ac- 
cufation  againft  Ctefiphon  the  friend  of  Demofthenes 
for  having  moved  a  decree,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  con¬ 
fer  on  Demofthenes  a  golden  crown,  as  a  mark  of  pu¬ 
blic  approbation.  A  numerous  affembly  of  judges  and 
citizens  met  to  hear  and  decide  the  queftion:  each  ora¬ 
tor  employed  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  ;  but  De¬ 
mofthenes,  with  fuperior  talents,  and  with  juftice  on 
his  fide,  was  vi6lorious ;  and  iEfchines  was  lent  into 
exile.  The  refentment  of  Demofthenes  was  now  foft- 
ened  into  generous  kindnefs for  when  ./Efcliines  was 
going  into  baniftvment,  he  requefted  him  to  accept  of 
a  fum  of  money  *,  which  made  him  exclaim,  u  How  do 
I  regret  leaving  a  country  where  I  have  found  an  ene¬ 
my  fo  generous,  that  I  muft  defpair  of  ever  meeting 
with  a  friend  who  (hall  be  like  him  !” 

Alfchines  opened  a  fchool  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  he  commenced 
his  le&ures  by  reading  to  his  audience  the  two  ora¬ 
tions  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  banilhment. 
His  own  oration  received  great  praife  5  but  that  of 
Demofthenes  was  heard  with  boundlefs  applaufe.  In 
fo  trying  a  moment,  when  vanity  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deeply  wounded,  with  a  noble  generofity  of 
fentiment,  he  faid,  “  What  would  you  have  thought 
if  you  had  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words  himfelf.” 
— .ZEfchines  afterwards  removed  to  Samos,  where  he 
died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Three  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  only  are  extant.  His  eloquence  is  not  without 

energy, 
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jEfchiaes,  energy,  but  it  is  diffufe  and  ornamented,  and  more 
/Efchylus.  calculated  to  pleafe  than  to  move  the  paffions.  {Gen. 

' — v - '  Bio?.') 

^SCHYLUS,  the  tragic  poet,  rvas  born  at  Athens. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exaftly  afcertained ;  fome 
fuppofe  that  it  was  in  the  65th,  others  in  the  70th 
Olympiad;  but  according  to  Stanley,  who  follows  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  he  was  born  in  the  63d  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  was  the  fon  of  Euphorian,  and  brother  to 
Cynegirus  and  Aminias,  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis, 
at  which  engagements  ./Efchylus  was  likewife  prefent. 
In  this  laft  a£lion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Aminias,  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers,  command¬ 
ed  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  and  fought  with  fo  much  con- 
duft  and-  bravery,  that  he  funk  the  admiral  of  the  Per- 
fian  fleet,  and  fignalized  himfelf  above  all  the  Athe- 
nians.  To  this  brother  our  poet  wa?,  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  occafion,  obliged  for  faving  his  life:  iElian  re¬ 
lates,  that  TEfchylus  being  charged  by  the  Athenians 
■\vith  certain  blafphemous  expreffions  in  fome  of  his 
pieces,  was  accufed  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  be 
Honed  to  death  :  They  were  juft  going  to  put  the  fen- 
tence  in  execution,  when  Aminias,  with  a  happy  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind,  throwing  afide  his  cloak,  (howed  his 
arm  without  a  hand,  which  he  had  loft  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  defence  of  his  country.  This  fight  made 
fuch  an  impreftion  on  the  judges,  that,.  touched  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  valour,  and  with  the  friend- 
fhip  he  (howed  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned  AEfchy- 
lus.  Our  poet,  however,  refented  the  indignity  of  this 
profecution,  and  refolved  to  leave  a  place  where  his 
life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more.determi- 
ned  in  this  refolution  when  he  found  his  pieces  lefs 
pleafing  to  the  Athenians  than  thofe  of  Sophocles, 
though  a  much  younger  writer.  Some  affirm,  that 
Aifchylus  never  fat  down  to  compofe  but  when  he  had 
drank  liberally.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  trage¬ 
dies,  of  which  there  are  but  feven  remaining :  and 
notwithftanding  the  (harp  cenfures  of  fome  critics,  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  tragic 
art.  In  the  time  of  Thefpis,  there  was  no  public 
theatre  to  aft  upon  ;  the  ft  rollers  driving  about  from* 
place  to  place  in  a  cart.  AEfchylus  furnifhed  his  aft- 
ors  with  mafks,  and  drefted  them  fuitably  to  their  cha- 
rafters.  He  likewife  introduced  the  bufkin,  to  make 
them  appear  more  like  heroes. — The  ancients  gave 
iEfchylus  alfo  the  praife  of  having  been  the  firft  who 
Removed  murders  and  (hocking  fights  from  the  eyes  of 
the  fpeftators.  He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  leflened 
the  number  of  the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre  has  obferv- 
ed,  that  AEfchylus  never  reprefented  women  in  love  in 
his  tragedies;  which,  he  lays,  was  not  fuited  to  his  ge¬ 
nius;  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman  tranfported  with 
fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longinus  fays,  that 
AEfehylus  has  a  noble  boldnefs  of  expreffion  ;  and  that 
his  imagination  is  lofty  and  heroic.  It  muft  be  owned, 
however,  that  he  affefted  pompous  words,  and  that  his 
fenfe  is  too  often  obfcured  by  figures  :  this  gave  Sal- 
mafius  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  more  difficult  to 
be  underftood  than  the  Scripture  itfelf.  But  notwith¬ 
ftanding  thefe  imperfeftions,  this  poet  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  public 
decree  that  his  tragedies  (hould  be  played,  after  his 
death.  He  was  killed  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  by 
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an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoife  upon  his  head  as  he  was  JEfchylus 
walking  in  the  fields.  He  had  the  honour  of  a  pom- 
pous  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near 
the  river  Gela  ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  country  per¬ 
formed  plays  and  theatrical  exercifes  at  his  tomb.— 

The  beft  edition  of  his  plays  is  that  of  London,  1663, 
folio,  with  a  Latin  tranftation  and  a  learned  commen¬ 
tary  by  Thomas  Stanley. 

AESCHYNOMENE, Bastard  sensitive  plant, 
in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AESCULAPIUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the 
god  of  phyfic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Coronis.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  phyfic  ;  by  which  means  AEfculapius 
cured  the  moil  defperate  difeafes.  But  Jupiter,  enraged 
at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippolitus,  who  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  own  horfes,  killed  him  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities 
of  this  name:  the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  worffiipped 
in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for 
wounds;  the  fecond,  the  brother  of  Mercury,  killed 
by  lightning ;  and  the  third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and 
Arfinoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  tooth-drawing 
and  purging.  At  Epidaurus,  AEfculapius’.s  ftatue  was 
of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  his  head  fur- 
rounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty  flick, 
and  the  other  entwined  with  a  ferpent ;  he  was  feated 
on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  ftatue,  and 
had  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  The  Romans  crowned 
him  with  laurel,  to  reprefent  his  defcent  from  Apol¬ 
lo  ;  and  the  Phliafians  reprefented  him  as  beardlefs. 

The  cock,  the  raven,  and  the  goat,  were  facred  to  this  * 
deity.  His  chief  temples  were  at  Pergamus,  Smyrna, 

Trica  a  city  in  Ionia,  and  the  ifle  of  Coos ;  in  all 
which  votive  tablets  were  hungup,  fhowing  the  difeafes 
cured  by  his  affiftance.  But  his  raoft  famous  fhrine 
was  at  Epidaurus  ;  where,  every  five  years,,  games  were 
inftituted  to  him,  nine  days  after  the  Ifthmian  games  at 
Corinth. 

AESCULUS,  the  Horse -chesnut,  in  Botany.  See 
Botany  Index. 

AESOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  50th  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Crcefus 
the  laft  king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ;  but  in  other  refpefts 
not  fo  fortunate,  being  born  a  (lave  and  extremely  de¬ 
formed.  St  Jerome,  fpeaking.of  him,  fays  he  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and  death ; 
hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fervile  ftate,  and  tra¬ 
gical  end.  His  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
to  fupport  his  misfortunes;  and  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  hardlhips  of  fervitude,  he  compofed  thofe  entertain¬ 
ing  and  inftruftive  fables  which  have  acquired  him  fo 
much  reputation.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing  ;  but  this  is 
contefted  by  feveral,  particularly  Quintilian,  who  feems 
to  think  that  Hefiod  was  the  firft  author  of  fables. 

AEfop,  however,  certainly  improved  this  art  to  a  very 
great  degree  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  the  author  of  this  fort  of  produftions  : 


JE/opus  auBor  quant  materiam  reperit , 
Hanc  ego  polivi  verfibus  fenariis. 

Mine  is  the  tafk,  in  eafy  verfe, 

The  tales  of  AEfop  to  rehearfe. 


Piled. 


The 
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Aiffop.  The  firff  maffer  whom  /Efop  ferVed,  was  one  Cara* 
—v—*'  fius  Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens;  and  there, 
in  all  probability,  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  After  him  he  had  feveral  mailers  ;  and  at  length 
came  under  a  philofopher  named  Idmon  or  Iadmon,  who 
enfranehifed  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  amongff  the  Greeks  ; 
fo  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  report  of  his  wif- 
dom  having  reached  Crcefus,  he  fent  to  enquire  after 
him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  fervice.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  according  to  the  fame  author  ;  whe¬ 
ther  for  his  own  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Crcefus, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  pafling  by  Athens  foon  after  Pifi- 
ftratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  power,  and  finding 
that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a  king.  The  images  made  ufe  of  by  ASfop  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  happy  inventions  to  inffru£l  mankind  ;  they 
poffefs  all  that  is  neceffary  to  perfe61  a  precept,  having 
a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  “  Alfop 
the  fabulift  (fays  Aulus  Gellius)  was  defervedly  efteem- 
ed  wife,  fince  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the  phi- 
lofophcrs,  rigidly  and  imperioufly  didlate  fuch  things 
as  were  proper  to  be  advifed  and  perfuaded  ;  but  fram¬ 
ing  entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  thereby 
charms  and  captivates  the  human  mind.” — /Efop  was 
put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came 
there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being 
ordered  by  Croefus  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
to  give  a  confiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant :  but  a 
quarrel  arifing  betwixt  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  fent 
back  the  money  to  Croefus  ;  for  he  thought  thofe  for 
whom  the  prince  defigned  it,  had  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  brought 
an  accufation  of  facrilege  againfl  him  ;  and  pretending 
they  had  convi&ed  him,  threw  him  headlong  from  a 
rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injuftice,  we  are  told  they 
were  vifited  with  famine  and  peftilence  ;  and  confulting 
the  oracle,  they  received  for  anfiwer,  that  the  god  de¬ 
figned  this  as  a  puniffiment  for  their  treatment  of  /Efop  : 
they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  railing  a 
pyramid  to  his  honour. 

Aisop,  ClodiuSy  a  celebrated  a£lor,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and  Rofcius 
were  cotemporaries,  and  the  bell  performers  who  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Roman  ffage  ;  the  former  excelling 
in  tragedy,  the  latter  in  comedy.  Cicero  put  himfelf 
under  their  dire&ion  to  perfeft  his  aftion.  /Efop  lived 
in  a  moft  expenlive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment 
is  faid  to  have  had  a  difh  which  coll  above  eight  hundred 
pounds  ;  this  difh,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with  finging 
and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  which  coll  near  50I.  The 
delight  which  /Efop  took  in  this  fort  of  birds  proceed¬ 
ed,  as  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did 
not  make  a  difh  of  them  becaufe  they  could  fpeak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refinement  of  Pliny  up6n  this  circum- 
ffance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident ;  but  becaufe 
of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet  more  fcarce  and 
dear  than  thefe,  he  would  have  procured  fuch  for  his 
table.  ^Efop’s  fon  was  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  he  diffolved  pearls  for  his  guefls  to  fvvallow. 
Some  fpeak  of  this  as  a  common  praftice  of  his  ;  but 
others  mention  his  falling  into  this  excefs  only’on  a 
particular  day,  when  he  was  treating  his  friends.  Ho¬ 


race  *  fpeaks  only  of  one  pearl  of  great  value,  which  Afop 
he  diffolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank.  ./Efop,  notwith-  {| 
Handing  his  expences,  is  faid  to  have  died  worth  above 
i6o,oool.  When  he  was  upon  the  ffage,  he  entered 
into  his  part  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  be  feizedlib.  ij,  23 
with  a  perfe£I  ecflacy  :  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report¬ 
ed  of  him,  that  whilff  he  was  reprefenting  Atreus  de¬ 
liberating  how  he  (hould  revenge  himfelf  on  Thyeftcs, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  in  the  heat  of 
action,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  fmote  one  of  the 
fervants  eroding  the  ffage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the 
fpot. 

./ESTIMATIO  capitis,  a  term  met  with  in  old 
law  books  for  a  fine  anciently  ordained  to  be  paid  for 
offences  committed  againfl;  perfons  of  quality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  degrees. 

FESTIVAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
connected  with,  or  belonging  to,  fummer.  Hence,  sefti- 
val  fign,  aeffival  folftice,  &c. 

AESTUARIA,  in  Geography ,  denotes  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  which  runs  a  good  way  within  land.  Such  is 
the  Briftol  channel,  and  many  of  the  friths  of  Scotland. 

/ESTUARIES,  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecret  paf- 
fages  from  the  hypocauftum  into  the  chambers. 

./ESTUARY,  among  phyficians,  a  vapour  bath,  or 
any  other  inftrument  for  conveying  heat  to  the  body. 

AESYMNIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  by  Aifymnus  the  Mega- 
rean.  He,  confulting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the 
Megareans  might  be  moft  happily  governed,  was  an- 
fwered,  If  they  held  confultation  with  the  more  mime - 
rous  :  whom  he  taking  for  the  dead,  built  the  faid  mo¬ 
nument,  and  a  fenate-houfe  that  took  within  its  compafs 
the  monument ;  imagining,  that  thus  the  dead  would 
aflift  at  their  confultations.  (Paufanias). 

AETH,  or  AtH,  a  ftrong  little  town  in  the  Au- 
ffrian  Netherlands  and  province  of  Hainault,  fituatedon 
the  river  Dender,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Bruffels. 

AiTHALlA,  or  Ilua,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now 
Elba  ;  an  ifland  on  the  coafl:  of  Etruria,  in  compafs  an 
hundred  miles,  abounding  in  iron.  It  was  fo  called 
from  cttS-oiXn,  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  the  (hops  of 
Vulcan. 

iETHELSTAN,  fee  Athelstak. 

All  HER,  is  ufually  underffood  of  a  thin,  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air  ; 
which  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphere, 
poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  fpace. — The  word  is  Greek, 
cct6n^  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  g;y,  “  to 
burn,  to  flame  ;”  fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  A- 
naxagoras,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fire. 

The  philofophers  cannot  conceive  that  the  largeft 
part  of  the  creation  (hould  be  perfectly  void;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  fill  it  with  a  fpecies  of  matter  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  cether .  But  they  vary  extremely  as  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  aether.  Some  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  body  fui  generis ,  appointed  only  to  fill  up 
the  vacuities  between  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  there¬ 
fore  confined  to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphere. 

Others  fuppofe  it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a  nature, 
as  to  pervade  the  air  and  other  bodies,  and  poffefs  the 
pores  and  intervals  thereof.  Others  deny  the  exiftence 
of  any  fuch  fpecific  matter  ;  and  think  the  air  itfelf,  by 
that  immenfe  tenuity  and  expanfion  it  is  found  capable 
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j&her.  of,  may  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  interftellar  fpaces,  and 
-nr—'  be>  the  only  matter  found  therein. 

In  effeft,  aether,  being  no  objeCt  of  our  fenfe,  but 
the  mere  work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the 
flage  for  the  fake  of  hypothecs,  or  to  foive  fome  phe¬ 
nomenon,  real  or  imaginary  5  authors  take  the  liberty 
to  modify  it  how  they  pleafe.  Some  fuppofe  it  of  an 
elementary  nature,  like  other  bodies  5  and  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affeCtions  confe- 
quent  thereon :  which  is  the  philofophical  aether.  O- 
thers  will  have  it  of  another  fpeeies,  and  not  elemen¬ 
tary  5  but  rather  a  fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a  purer, 
more  refined,  and  fpirituous  nature,  than  the  fubftances 
about  our  earth  ;  and  void  of  the  common  affections 
thereof,  as  gravity,  &c.  The  heavenly  fpaces  being 
the  fuppofed  region  or  refidence  of  a  more  exalted  clafs 
of  beings,  the  medium  muft  be  more  exalted  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea  of  a;ther, 
or  aethereal  matter. 

The  term  cether  being  thus  embarrafled  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  the  later  and  feverer  philofophers  choofe 
to  fet  it  a  fide,  and  in  lieu  thereof  fubftitute  other  more 
determinate  ones.  Thus,  the  Cartefians  ufe  the  term 
materia fubtilis  ;  which  is  their  aether:  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  fometimes  a  fubtile  fpirit  ,  as  in  the  clofe  of 
his  Principia  ;  and  fometimes  a  fubtile  or  cether  eul  me - 
dium,  as  in  his  Optics . 

Heat,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  is  communicated 
through  a  vacuum  almoft  as  readily  as  through  air  :  but 
fuch  communication  cannot  be  without  fome  interja¬ 
cent  body,  to  a 61  as  a  medium.  And  fuch  body  may 
be  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  glafs,  and 
may  permeate  thofe  of  all  other  bodies,  and  confequent- 
ly  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  fpace. 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  an  aethereal  medium  being  fet¬ 
tled,  that  author  proceeds  to  its  properties  ;  inferring 
it  to  be  not  only  rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  more  elaftic  and  aCtive  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
properties  he  fbows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  nature  may  be  produced  by  it.  To  the  weight, 
e.  g.  of  this  medium,  he  attributes  gravitation,  or  the 
weight  of  all  other  bodies  \  and  to  its  elafticity  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  air  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the 
emiflion,  refraClion,  reflexion,  and  other  phenomena 
of  light  ;  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  &c.  In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  pritnum  mobile ,  the  fir  ft 
fource  or  fpring  of  phyfical  aCtion  in  the  modern  fyftem. 

The  Cartefian  aether  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade, 
but  adequately  to  fill,  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies:  and 
thus  to  make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from 
divers  confiderations  5  by  fhowing,  that  the  celeftial 
fpaces  are  void  of  all  fenfible  refiftance  :  and,  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  muft  be  im- 
menfely  rare,  in  regard  the  refiftance  of  bodies  is  chief¬ 
ly  as  their  denfity  :  fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus 
adequately  filled  with  a  medium  or  matter,  how  fubtile 
foever,  they  would  refill  the  motion  of  the  planets  and 
comets  much  more  than  quickfilver  or  gold.  But  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  what  Newton  has  faid  of  aether 
is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  conjeCture,  and  efpccially 
as  no  new  proofs  of  its  exiftence  have  been  adduced 
fince  his  time. 

The  late  difeoveries  in  electricity  have  thrown  great 
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light  upon  this  fubjeCt,  and  rendered  it  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  aether  fo  often  talked  of  is  no  other  than 
the  eleCtric  fluid,  or  folar  light,  which  diffufes  itfelf  v* 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature. 

/Ether,  in  Chemiftry ,  a  light,  volatile,  and  very 
inflammable  liquid,  produced  by  diftillation  of  acids 
with  reCtified  fpirit  of  wine.  See  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

AETHEREAL,  AZ.THEREus,fomething  that  belongs 
to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  TEther.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  cethereal J pace ,  cethereal  regions ,  &c. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elementary 
and  aethereal. 

Under  the  aethereal  world  was  included  all  that  fpace 
above  the  uppermoft  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible, 
unchangeable,  &c.  T  he  Chaldees  placed  an  aethereal 
world  between  the  empyreum  and  the  region  of  the 
fixed  ftars.  Befides  which,  they  fometimes  alfo  fpeak 
of  a  fecond  mthereal  world,  meaning  by.it  the  (tarry  orb  : 
and  a  third  aethereal  world,  by  which  is  meant  the  pla¬ 
netary  region. 

^ETHIOPIA.  See  Ethiopia  and  Abysstnia. 

7ETHIQPS,  Mineral ,  Martial,  and  Antimonial , 
See  Chemistry  Index. 

iETHUS A,  Fool’s  Parsley,  in  Botany.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AETIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who  maintained  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in 
all  things  diffimilar  to  the  Father.  See  Aetius. 

/ETIOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  pathology  which  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  it  reprefents  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of  a 
mod  fplendid  appearance,  which  is  rendered  flill  more 
brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards,  in  a 
kind  of  confufion,  being  (truck  with  the  prefence  of 
Alexander  (landing  before  her.  A  number  of  little  Cu 
pids  flutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as  it 
to  (how  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whilft  others  are  bulled 
in  undrefling  the  lady  ;  fome  pull  Alexander  by  the 
cloak,  who  appears  like  a  young  bafliful  bridegroom, 
and  prefent  him  to  his  miftrefs  :  he  lays  his  crown  at 
her  feet,  being  accompanied  by  Epheftion,  who  holds 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon  a  youth,  who  re¬ 
prefents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids  are  re- 
prefented  playing  with  his  arms  ;  fome  carry  his  lance, 
(looping  under  fo  heavy  a  weight ;  others  bear  along 
his  buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  feated,  whom 
the  reft  carry  in  triumph  )  another  lies  in  ambufh  in  his 
armour,  waiting  to  frighten  the  reft  as  they  pafs  by. 
This  piCture  gained  Action  fo  much  reputation,  that 
the  prefident  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

iETITES,  or  Eagle-stone,  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
a  flinty  or  cruftated  (tone,  hollow  within,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  nucleus ,  which,  on  (baking,  rattles  within.  It 
was  formerly  in  repute  for  feveral  extraordinary  magi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  medical  powers  ;  fuch  as  preventing  abor¬ 
tion,  difeovering  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  proper¬ 
ties.  The  word  is  formed  from  am?,  “  eagle,”  the 
popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s 
neft,  whither  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  fe- 
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Elites  male  fits,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten, 

is  found  in  feveral  parts:  near  Trevoux  in  France,  one 
can  fcarcely  dig  a  new  feet,  without  finding  confiderable 
Hrata  or  beds  of  the  coarfer  or  ferruginous  kind.  They 
are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre. 
But  the  finefi  and  molt  valued  of  all  the  eagle-fiones, 
are  accidental  Hates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common 
pebbles. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
Arianifm,  was  born  in  Syria,  and  flourifhed  about  the 
year  336.  After  being  fervant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
■whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  at  length  bifhop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch  of 
Confiantinople.  Aetius  was  baniftied  into  Phrygia  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions;  but  was  recalled  from 
exile  on  the  acceffion  of  Julian,  and  was  much  efteem- 
ed  by  that  emperor.  He  died,  it  is  fuppofed,  at  Con¬ 
fiantinople,  about  the  year  366.  St  Epiphanius  has 
preferved  47  of  his  propofitions  againfi  the  Trinity. 
His  followers  were  called  Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Amida  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Tetra - 
bib/os ,  which  is  a  colle&ion  from  the  writings  of  thofe 
phyficians  who  went  before  him.  He  lived,  according 
to  Dr  Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  6tli  century. 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfisin  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  pafiing 
into  Gaul  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the  Goths; 
and  routed  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  invaded  Gaul 
with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the  emperor, 
jealous  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed  him  in 
454,  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
had  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  after  Attila’s 
defeat, 

./ETNA,  (in  the  Itineraries  JEthana ,  fuppofed  from 
“  to  burn  ;”  according  to  Bochart,  from  athuna , 
a  furnace,  or  evtuna ,  darknefs),  now  Monte  Gibello  : 
a  volcano  or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  38°.  E.  Long.  150. 

This  mountain,  famous  from  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
both  for  its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  Hands  in  the 
eafiern  part  of  the  ifland,  in  a  very  extenfive  plain,  cal¬ 
led  Val  di  Demoni ,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  devils,  who  torment  the  fpirits  of  the  damned  in 
the  bowels  of  this  volcano. 

Inconfiftent  Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  Mount  /Etna,  we  can 
accounts  fcarcely  extra£l  any  thing  confifient,  even  from  the  ac- 
concerning  counts  of  the  lateH  and  moH  ingenious  travellers.  Pin¬ 
dar,  who  lived  about  435  years  before  Chrifl,  calls  it 
the  Pillar  of  Heaven ,  on  account  of  its  great  height 
All  modern  writers  likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain 
is  very  high,  and  very  large  ;  but  differ  much  both 
as  to  its  height  and  magnitude  :  fome  making  it  no 
lefs  than  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others  fix, 
fome  four ;  while  Mr  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  lately  afeended  to  its  higheff  fummit, 
reduce  its  height  to  little  more  than  two  miles  ;  nay 
by  fome  it  is  reduced  to  10,036  feet,  fome  what  lefs 
than  two  miles.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  its  circumference  :  fome  making  it 
only  60  miles  round,  others  100;  and  Signior  Rccupe- 
ro,  from  whom  Mr  Brydone  had  his  information  in 
this  refpe£l,  affirms  it  to  be  no  lefs  than  183  miles  in 
circuit. 
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We  are  furry  to  detraft  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Bry¬ 
done,  or  to  involve  in  obfeurity  what  he  has  been  at  ** 
fo  much  pains  to  elucidate;  but  every  perl'on  who  com¬ 
pares  the  account  of  Mount  /Etna’s  circumference,  gi¬ 
ven  by  Signior  Recupero,  and  to  which  Mr  Brydone 
feems  to  have  affented,  with  its  apparent  circumference 
on  the  map  prefixed  to  that  gentleman’s  tour  through 
Sicily  and  Malta,  muH  at  once  be  Hruck  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  difparity.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  map, 
the  geographer  has  not  left  room  for  any  fueh  moun¬ 
tain  :  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that,  by  comparing 
the  difiances  of  fome  of  the  Sicilian  towns  from  one 
another,  Signior  Recupero’s  dimenfions  will  be  found 
enormoufly  exaggerated. — Certain  it  is,  that  where  the 
geographer  has  placed  Catania,  which  Hands  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  /Etna,  on  one  fide,  there  is  no  more  than  28 
miles  from  the  mofi  difiant  point  of  the  river  Alcan¬ 
tara,  wrhich  forms  the  boundary  on  the  oppofite  fide} 
fo  that  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  14  or  15  miles,  mufi 
encompafs  as  much  fpace  as  we  can  pofiibly  think  is 
occupied  by  the  bafis  of  Mount  /Etna.  Thus  we  (hall 
reduce  the  circumference  of  this  famous  mountain  to 
between  80  and  90  miles  ;  and  even  when  we  do  fo,  it 
is  perhaps  too  great. 

But  if  we  are  embarraffed  with  the  circumference  of 
/Etna,  we  are  much  more  fo  with  the  accounts  relating 
to  its  height ;  and  one  circumfiance,  particularly,  cre¬ 
ates  almofi  unfurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  all  travellers,  and  among  the  refi  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that,  from  Catania,  where  the  afeent  firlt 
begins,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  Lefs  than  3.0  miles.  The 
defeent  on  the  other  fide  we  have  no  account  of;  but. 
whatever  fuppofition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  mufi  be  prodigious.  If  we  fuppofe  it  likewife  to  be 
30  miles,  and  that  Mount  /Etna  can  be  reprefented  by 
an  equilateral  triangle,  each  of  whofe  fides  is  30  miles, 
we  will  have  an  amazing  elevation  indeed,  no  lefs  than 
26  miles  perpendicular  !  Such  a  height  being  beyond 
all  credibility,  we  mufi  contract  the  fides  oi  our  tri¬ 
angle,  in  proportion  to  its  bafis.  We  (hall  begin  with 
allowing  ten  miles  for  the  difference  between  a  firaight 
line  from  Catania  to  the  fummit,  and  the  length  of 
the  road,  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  fuppofing  the  defeent  on  the  other  fide  to  be 
fomewhat  ffiorter,  we  may  call  it  15  miles.  Mount 
/Etna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a  fealene  triangle, 
whofe  bafe  is  30  miles,  its  longefl  fide  20,  and  its 
fhortefi  15;  from  which  proportions  we  will  Hill  find 
its  height  to  be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  miles. — This  is 
Hill  incredible  :  and  when  all  the  various  relations  con¬ 
cerning  the  height  of  /Etna  are  compared,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  us  to  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  true  dimenfions  df  this  mountain 
are  as  yet  unknown.  The  following  meafures  are  given 
by  different  authors. 

Height  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  10,036  feet. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  circumference  at  the 
bafe. — Faujas  de  St  Fond,  in  his  Volcans  du  Vivarais. 

Height  12,000  feet. — Brydone.  Tour  to  Sicily. 

Height  2500  toifes. — La  Platri&re,  faid  as  from  Re¬ 
cupero. 

Height  1950  toifes. — Diameter  30  miles. — Mentelle 
Geogr.  comp. 

Others  make  its  height  only  2000  toifes,  and  its  fu- 
perficies  300  fquare  miles. 
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JEtna.  Concerning  the  produAs  and  general  appearance  of 

« - - - this  volcano,  authors  are  much  better  agreed.— -The 

General ap-.  from  Catania  to  its  fummit  has  been  lately  de- 

pearanCe,  by  feveral  traVellers,  M.  D’Orville,  Mr  Bry- 

done,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  M.  Houel,  and  the 
abbe  Spallanzani.  They  all  agree,  that  this  Jingle 
mountain  affords  an  epitome  of  the  different  climates 
throughout  the  whole  world  :  towards  the  foot,  it  is 
extremely  hot  ;  farther  up,  more  temperate  ;  and  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  cold  the  higher  we  afcend. 
At  the  very  top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow  : 
from  thence  the  whole  illand  is  fupplied  with  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  fo  neceffary  in  a  hot  climate,  and  without  which 
the  natives  fay  Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  this  commodity,  that  the  bi- 
(hop’s  revenues,  which  are  confiderable,  arife  from  the 
fale  of  Mount  /Etna’s  fnow  j  and  he  is  faid  to  draw 
ioool.  a-year  from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  mountain.  Great  quantities  of  fnow  and 
ice  are  likewife  exported  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making 
a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  fnowy  region,  Mr  Brydone  was  affured 
that  there  are  feveral  fmall  lakes  which  never  thaw  ; 
and  that  the  fnow,  mixed  with  the  afhes  and  fait  of  the 
mountain  arc  accumulated  to  a  vaff  depth.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  falts  contained  in  this  mountain,  he,  with  great 
probability,  conjeaures  to  be  one  reafon  of  the  prefer- 
vation  of  its  fnows  *,  for  fait  increafes  the  coldnefs  of 
fnow  to  a  furprifing  degree. 

Crater  de-  In  the  middle  of  the  fnowy  region,  ftands  the  great 

feribed,  crater ,  or  mouth  of  /Etna  \  from  which,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufual  method  of  travellers*,  we  fliall  begin 
our  particular  account  of  this  mountain.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  crater  as  a  little  mountain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  and  very  lleep, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  form¬ 
ed  of  ftones  and  afhes  *,  and,  as  he  was  informed 
by  feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  thrown  up 
about  25  or  30  years  before  the  time  (1769)  he  vi- 
fited  Mount  /Etna.  Before  this  mountain  was  thrown 
up,  there  was  only  a  prodigious  large  chafm,  or  gulf, 
in  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  plain  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  about  once  in  10O  years  the  top 
of  iEtna  falls  in  }  which  undoubtedly  mutt  be  the  cafe 
at  certain  periods,  or  the  mountain  behoved  continually 
to  increafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though 
emitting  fmoke  from  every  pore,  appeared  folid  and  firm, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to 
the  very  top.  In  the  middle  is  a  hollow,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  according  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  three  miles  and  a  half,  according  to  Mr  Bry¬ 
done  ;  and  three  or  four,  according  to  Mr  D’Orville. 
The  infide  is  crufted  over  with  falts  and  fulphur  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours.  It  goes  (helving  down  from  the  top, 
like  an  inverted  cone  \  the  depth,  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s 
opinion,  nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of  the 
little  mountain.  From  many  places  of  this  fpace  iflue 
volumes  of  fulphurous  fmoke,  which  being  much  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inftead  of  afeending 
in  it,  roll  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  till,  coming 
to  a  more  denfe  atmofpliere,  it  fhoots  off  horizontally, 
and  forms  a  large  track  in  the  air,  according  to  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  wind  ;  which,  happily  for  our  travellers, 
carried  it  exa£lly  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  which  they 
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were  placed.  In  the  middle  of  this  funnel  is  the  tre-  t  i 

mendous  and  unfathomable  gulf,  fo  much  celebrated, 
in  all  ages,  both  as  the  terror  of  this  life,  and  the  place 
of  punifiiment  in  the  next.  From  this  gulf  continually 
iflue  terrible  and  confufed  noifes,  which  in  eruptions 
are  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  heard  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  diftance.  Its  diameter  is  probably  very  differ¬ 
ent  at  different  times  :  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton  obferved, 
by  the  wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke  from  time  to  time,  ^ 
that  the  inverted  hollow  cone  was  contratted  almoft  to 
a  point  ^  while  Mr  D’Orville  and  Mr  Brydone  found 
the  opening  very  large.  Both  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  W. 

Hamilton  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  defeend  into  it  \ 
but  Mr  D’Orville  was  bolder  :  and  accordingly  he 
and  his  fellow  traveller,  fattened  to  ropes  which  two  or 
three  men  held  at  a  diftance  for  fear  of  accidents,  de- 
feended  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  \ 
but  the  fmall  flames  and  fmoke  which  iffued  from  it  on 
every  fide,  and  a  greenifh  fulphur,  and  pumice  ftones* 
quite  black,  which  covered  the  margin,  would  not 
permit  them  to  come  fo  near  as  to  have  a  full  view* 

They  only  faw  diftinaiy,  in  the  middle,  a  mafs  of 
matter  which  rofe  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  to  the 
height  of  above  60  feet,  and  which  towards  the  bafe,  as 
far  as  their  fight  could  reach,  might  be  600  or  800  feet. 

While  they  were  obferving  this  fubftance,  fome  mo¬ 
tion  was  perceived  on  the  north  fide,  oppofite  to  that 
whereon  they  flood  }  and  immediately  the  mountain 
began  to  fend  forth  fmoke  and  afhes. .  This  eruption 
was  preceded  by  a  fenfible  increafe  of  its  internal  roar¬ 
ings  ^  which,  however,  did  not  continue  \  but  after  a 
moment’s  dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it  vent,  the  volcano 
refumed  its  former  tranquillity  $  but  as  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  make  a  long  ftay  in  fuch  a  place,  our 
travellers  immediately  returned  to  their  attendants.. 

On  the  fummit  of  Mount  /Etna,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
obferves,  that  lie  was  fenfible  of  a  difficulty  in  refpiration 
from  the  too  great  fubtility  of  the  air,  independent  of 
what  arofe  from  the  fulphureous  fmoke  of  the.  moun¬ 
tain.  Mr  Brydone  takes  no  notice  of  this  :  which  pro¬ 
bably  rofe  from  the  air  being  in  a  more  rarefied  ftate 
at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  obfervation  than  of 
Mr  Brydone’s ;  the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  {landing  at  18  inches  and  10  lines,  by  the  latter 
at  19  inches  6\  lines. 

In  thefe  high  regions  there  is  generally  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  wind,  which,  as  all  our  travellers  found  it  conftant- 
ly  blowing  from  the  fouth,  is  perhaps  moft  frequently 
dire£led  from  that  point.  Here  Mr  Brydone’s  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  27 °. 

The  top  of  ./Etna  being  above  the  common  region  Splendour 
of  vapours,  the  heavens  appear  with  exceeding  great^efr^rs 
fplendour. — Mr  Brydone  and  his  company  obferved,  asthetopof 
they  afeended  in  the  night,  that  the  number  of  ftars 
feemed  to  be  indefinitely  increafed,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  ufual  •,  the  whitenefs  of 
the  milky-way  was  like  a  pure  flame  which  fhot  acrofs 
the  heavens j  and,  with  the  naked  eye,  they  could  ob- 
ferve  clutters  of  ftars  that  were  invifible  from  below'* 

Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  he  is  of  opinion  that  fome  of 
his  fatellites  might  have  been  difeovered  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  leaft  with  a  very  fmall  pocket  glafs.  He  like- 
wife  took  notice  of  feveral  of  thofe  meteors  called  fal¬ 
ling  Jlars  ;  which  appeared  as  much  elevated  as  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  ;  a  proof,  according  to  Mr  Bry- 
G  g  2  done, 
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done,  that  u  thefe  bodies  move  in  regions  much  beyond 
*  the  bounds  that  fome  philofophers  have  afligned  to  our 
atmofphere.” 

To  have  a  full  and  clear  profpe£l:  from  the  fummit 
of  Mount  /Etna,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  there  before  fun- 
rife  ;  as  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day  time, 
will  obfcure  every  object :  accordingly,  our  travellers 
took  care  to  arrive  there  early  enough  ;  and  all  agree, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  profpedl  from  thence  cannot  be 
expreffed. — Here  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
had  a  view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  the  fea  beyond  it  \ 
the  Lipari  iflands,  and  Stromboli,  a  volcano,  at  about 
70  miles  diftance,  appeared  juft  under  their  feet  the 
whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours, 
&c.  appeared  diftindt,  as  if  feen  on  a  map.  Mafla,  a 
Sicilian  author,  affirms,  that  the  African  coaft,  as  well 
ns  that  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its  iflands,  have  been 
difcovered  from  the  top  of  /Etna.  The  viftble  horizon 
here  is  no  lefs  than  800  or  900  miles  in  diameter.  The 
pyramidal  ffiadow  of  the  mountain  reaches  acrofs  the 
whole  ifland,  and  far  into  the  fea  on  the  other  flde, 
forming  a  viftble  track  in  the  air,  which  as  the  fun  rifes 
above  the  horizon,  is  ftiortened,  and  at  laft  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  /Etna.  The  'nioft  beautiful  part 
of  the  fcene,  however,  in  Mr  Brydone’s  opinion,  is  the 
mountain  itfelf,  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  iflands  lying  round  it.  Tliefe  laft  feem  to  be  clofe 
to  the  fkirts  of  /Etna )  the  diftances  appearing  reduced 
to  nothing. 

This  mountain  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which 
might  properly  enough  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  torrid ,  temperate  and  frigid:  they  are,  however, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Piedmontefe ,  or  Regione 
culta ,  the  cultivated  or  fertile  region  5  the  fylvofa , 
woody,  or  temperate  zone  \  and  the  Regione  deferta , 
the  frigid  or  defert  zone  or  region.  All  thefe  are 
plainly  diftinguifhed  from  the  fummit.  The  Regione 
deferta ,  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  fnow  and  ice, 
which  extends  on  all  fides  to  the  diftance  of  about  eight 
miles,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  crater.  Great 
part  of  this  region  is  fmooth  and  even.  This  is  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  the  fylvofa ,  or  woody  region  ; 
which  forms  a  circle  of  the  molt  beautiful  green,  fur- 
rounding  the  mountain  on  all  fides.  This  region  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  a  vaft  number  of  mountains  of  a  conical 
form,  thrown  up  by  /Etna  in  thofe  eruptions  which 
burft  out  from  its  fides.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  counted  44 
on  the  Catania  fide,  each  having  its  crater  )  many  with 
large  trees  flourifliing  both  within  and  without  the 
crater.  All  thefe,  except  a  few  of  late  date,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  zone,  or  great  circle,  according  to  Re- 
cupero,  is  not  lefs  than  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  every¬ 
where  fucceeded  by  the  Regione  culta;  which  is  much 
broader  than  the  reft,  and  extends  on  all  fides  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  terrible  devaftations  are 
fometimes  committed  by  the  eruptions  •  and  the  whole 
region  is  like  wife  full  of  conical  mountains  thrown  up 
by  them.  The  circumference  of  this  region  is,  by  Re- 
cupero,  reckoned  183  miles*,  but  we  have  already  gi¬ 
ven  our  reafons  for  rejedling  thefe  dimenfions. — This 
region  is  bounded  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth  and  fouth - 
eaft  ;  and  on  all  other  fides,  by  the  rivers  Semetus  and 
Alcantara,  which  form  the.  boundaries  of  Mount 
/Etna. 


The  woody  region  dtfeends  eight  or  nine  miles  be-  ./Etna, 
low  the  Regione  deferta ,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  tern-  ' 
perature  of  its  climate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  obferved  a 
gradual  decreafe  of  the  vegetation  as  he  advanced  5  the 
under  part  being  covered  with  large  timber  trees,  which 
grew  gradually  lefs  as  he  approached  the  third  region, 
and  at  laft  degenerated  into  the  fmall  plants  of  the 
northern  climates.  He  alfo  obferved  quantities  of  ju¬ 
niper  and  tanfy  ;  and  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that 
later  in  the  feafon  (he  vifited  /Etna  in  June  1769) 
there  are  a  great  many  curious  plants,  and  in  fome 
places  rhubarb  and  faffron  in  great  plenty.  In  Carrera’s 
hiftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a  lift  of  all  the  plants  and 
herbs  of  /Etna. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr  Brydone  as  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  fpots  on  earth.  He  lodged  for  a 
night  in  a  large  cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  lavas.  It  is  called  La  Spelonca  del 
Capriole ,  or  the  goats  cavern  \  becaufe  it  is  frequented 
by  thofe  animals,  which  take  refuge  there  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther.  Here  his  reft  was  difturbed  by  a  mountain  thrown 
up  in  the  eruption  17 66.  It  difeharged  great  quantities 
of  fnioke,  and  made  feveral  explofions  like  heavy  can¬ 
non  fired  at  a  diftance  $  but  they  could  obferve  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire. 

This  gentlemen  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Regione  fylvofa ,  intending  to  have  afeended  that 
W7ay  to  the  fummit,  and  defeended  again  on  the  fouth 
fide  to  Catania,  but  found  it  impradlicable.  On  this  Eruption 
fide,  part  of  the  woody  region  was  deftroyed  in  1  755,  °f  l)oihng 
by  an  immenfe  torrent  of  boiling  water,  which  if- water 
fued  from  the  great  crater.  Its  traces  were  ftill  very 
vifible,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  in  fome 
places  more.  The  foil  was  then  only  beginning  to 
recover  its  vegetative  power,  which  it  feems  this  tor¬ 
rent  had  deftroyed  for  14  years.  Near  this  place  are 
fome  beautiful  woods  of  cork,  and  evergreen  oak,  grow¬ 
ing  abfolutely  out  of  the  lava,  the  foil  having  hardly 
filled  the  crevices  j  and  not  far  off,  our  traveller  obfer- 
ved  feveral  little  mountains  that  feemed  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  late  eruption.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  cup,  or  crater,  on  the  top  ;  and,  in  fome,  the  middle 
gulf,  or  voragine ,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was  ftill 
open.  Into  thefe  gulfs  Mr  Brydone  tumbled  down 
ftones,  and  heard  the  noife  for  a  long  time  after.  All 
the  fields  round,  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  large  burnt  ftones  difeharged  from  thefe 
little  volcanoes. 

The  woody  region,  efpecially  the  eaft  fide,  called  Over- 
Carpinetto ,  abounds  with  very  large  chefnut  trees  \  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  has  been  called,  from  its  fize,  trees< 
Cajlagno  di  Cento  Cavalli ,  or  chefnut  tree  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  horfe.  Mr  Brydone  was  greatly  difappointed  at 
the  fight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only  a  buffi  of  five  large 
ones  growing  together  :  but  bis  guides  affured  him, 
that  all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into  one  ftem  \  and 
Signior  Recupero  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
at  the  expence  of  carrying  up  peafants  with  tools  to 
dig  round  it,  and  found  all  the  ftems  united  below 
ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  meafured 
by  Mefi.  Brydone  and  Glover  who  accompanied  him, 
amounted  to  204  feet.  Here  the  barometer  flood  at  2 6 
inches  5  lines  and  a  half,  indicating  an  elevation  of 
near  4000  feet. 

The  Piedmontefe  diftrift  is  covered  with  towns,  vil-  £eS10ne 
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lagcs,  monafteries,  &c.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwith- 
jlandiug'  the  danger  of  fuch  a  (ituation  j  but  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of°the  foil  tempts  people  to  inhabit  that  country  •, 
and  their  fuperflitious  confidence  in  the  faints,  with 
the  propenfity  mankind  have  to  defpife  danger  which 
they  do  not  fee,  render  them  as  fecure  there  as  in  any 
other  plaee.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves, 
they  keep  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
wh0  inhabit  Mount  Vefuvius ;  and  they  produce  a 
ftronaer  wine,  but  not  in  fueh  abundance  :  here  alfo 
many  terrible  eruptions  have  built  forth  ;  particularly 
one  in  1699.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  railed  by 
that  eruption,  is  a  hole,  through  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  defeended,  by  means  of  a  rope,  into  feveral 
fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out,  and  extending 
much  farther  than  he  cliofe  to  venture  j  the  cold  there 
^vas  exeeflive,  and  a  violent  wind  extinguiftied  fome 
of  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this 
and  the  other  regions  of  /Etna  ;  particularly  one  near 
this  place,  called  La  Spelonca  della  Palumba ,  (from  the 
wild  pigeons  building  their  nefts  there).  Here  Mr 
Brydone  was  told  that  fome  people  had  loft  their  fenfes, 
from  having  advanced  too  far,  imagining  they  faw  de¬ 
vils  and  damned  fpirits. 

In  this  region  the  river  Ac  is,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
the  poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its 
rife.  It  burfts  out  of  the  earth  at  onee  in  a  large 
ft  ream,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  about  a  mile  from 
its  fource  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Its  water  is  re¬ 
markably  clear  $  and  fo  extremely  cold,  that  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  dangerous  to  drink  it:  it  is  faid,  however,  to 
have  a  poifonous  quality,  from  being  impregnated  with 
vitriol ;  in  confequence  of  which  cattle  have  been  kill¬ 
ed  by  it.  It  never  freezes,  but  is  faid  often  to  contract 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  ice.  . 

The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
eruptions,  magnitude,  fccnery,  and  produfls  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  volcano,  are  chiefly  colleded  from  the  Voy¬ 
age  Pittorefque  of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  to  have 
furveyed  it  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  former 
traveller. 

The  form  of  Mount  /Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  which  is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  From  the  bottom  you  afeend  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fummit  on  the  fouth  fide  •,  and  on 
any  of  the  other  Tides,  the  way  being  not  fo  llraight, 
would  be  confiderably  longer.  ./Etna  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fubftances  that  have  been  difeharged  from  the 
volcano  in  its  various  explofions. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  depo¬ 
sed  all  over  the  under  part  of  /Etna,  that  it  muft  have 
been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  leaft  one  half  of  its 
prefent  height.  The  whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Mount  /Etna,  have  been,  in  our  author  s 
opinion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  period  when  the 
eruptions  from  this  volcano  firft  commenced,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fea  fubfided,  and  the  precife  time  at 
which  it  fell  fo  low  as  its  prefent  level  on  the  ftiores  of 
Sicily,  are  fa£ls  concerning  which  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  hoivever,  Mr  Houel  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  this  mountain 
Hood  half  under  water,  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  mafles,  both 
of.  its  own  productions,  fuch  as  (hells,  and  bones  of 


fi flies,  and  of  various  other  matters  which  would  be  ^tna. 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters,  difeharged  frorn  'r“ 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  feries  of 
ages  thefe  ftrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na¬ 
turally  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  form  the  enor¬ 
mous  mafs  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furrounded.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might 
often  convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  volcanic  locus.  And  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  at  no  irnall  diftance  from  TElna,  which  feem  to 
have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  I  hofe  of  Carlin- 
tini,  at  the  diftance  of  15  leagues,  confift  chiefly  of  a 
mixture  of  pozzolano  with  calcareous  matters.  At 
Lintini,  and  in  places  around  it,  there  are  diftina  beds 
of  pozzolana,  fcoriae,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as  others  in 
which  all  thefe  matters  arc  blended  together  in  a  mafs 
of  calcareous  matter.  At  Palazzolo,  about  24  miles 
from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  the  (ides  of  the  hills  having- 
been  cut  by  the  dreams  which  run  down  them,  in  many 
places  to  a  confiderable  depth,  difplay  huge  mafles  of 
lava,  and  extenfive  beds  of  pozzolana.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Noto  there  are  alfo  volcanic  produftions 
to  be  found. 

At  Pachino,  where  the  ifland  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  feveral 
miles,  which  confift  all  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  Val  di  Noto  is  more  homogeneous  in 
the  matters  of  which  its  foil  confifts,  than  the  two  other 
dales  of  Sicily.  Thefe,  in  every  hill  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  exhibit  a  vaft  variety  of  different  matters.  So 
amazing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  be 
confidered  as  exhibiting  a  colle&ion  of  fpeeimens  of  all 
the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  the  globe.  In  thofe  two  dales  few  volcanic  pro- 
du&ions^have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  for  this  reafon  that  they  contain  but  few. 

They  may  be  hereafter  difeovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
the  volcano  of  water  at  Maecalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti  ;  in  the  baths  of  Caftellamare,  near 
Alcamo  and  Segefte  *,  in  the  baths  of  Termini ;  in  the 
ifles  of  Lipari  ;  in  the  hot  waters  of  Ali,  between 
Medina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagirone  ;  in  all  thefe  places,  which . comprehend  the 
whole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the 
volcano  of  /Etna  is,  in  fome  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feem,  that  in  thefe  places  there  arc  fo  many 
volcanic  craters.  All  of  thefe  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
fhow  that*  they  exifted  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic 
matters,  but  to  the  other  fubftances  intermixed  with 

them.  .  . 

The  waters  of  the  fea  have,  in  former  times,  rilen 
much  higher  than  at  prefent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  to  continue  ftationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  has  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  harbours,  the  fea  has  not  been  ob¬ 
ferved  either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  confiderable 
degree. 

When  the  fea  fubfided  from  Mount  /Etna,  the  moun¬ 
tain  muft  have  been  covered  over  with  fuch  matters  as 
the  fea  ufually  depofits  ;  confequently  with  calcare¬ 
ous  matters.  A  part  of  thofe  matters  would  be  in¬ 
durated  by 'the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  while  the 
reft  would  be  carried  down  by  the  rain  waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain 
8  water 
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water  which  pour  down  the  fides  of  Mount  /Etna  have 
H  furrowed  its  Tides,  by  cutting  out  for  themfelves  chan¬ 
nels  •,  and  they  have  removed  from  its  fummit,  and  are 
{till  removing  to  a  further  diftance,  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  places,  they  flow  at  prefent 
over  a  channel  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  which  lay  above  it :  ftill,  however,  there  re¬ 
main  in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  and  other 
marine  produ£lions,  which  fhow  that  this  volcano  has 
been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  But 
thefe  are  daily  wafting  away  ;  not  only  the  rains,  but 
men  likewife,  who  carry  them  off  as  materials  for  lime 


and  thev  -£tna. 


and  for  building,  confpire  to  deface  them. 


No  fewer  than  7  7  towns,  and  villages,  are 

feattered  over  the  fides  of  /Etna.  They  are  moft  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe  ci¬ 


ties,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  contain 
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each  1 200  or  1 500  fouls,  the  whole  number  of  the  in 
habitants  of  Mount  /Etna  will  then  be  92,400,  or 
u  5,500.  But  it  is  certainly  much  more  conflderable. 

Plate  IV.  fig.  I.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  the  mountain,  taken  at  fea.  The.  lower  part 
prefents  to  the  eye  very  extenfive  plains  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  lava  of  different  thicknefs,  on  which  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  made  any  progrefs.  The  nearer  the 
fhore  the  more  barren  is  the  ground  \  while  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  the  foil  increafes  as  we  advance  farther  inwards. 
The  mountain  is  everywhere  full  of  vaft  excavations 5 
which  our  author  confiders  as  a  proof,  that  inftead  of 
increafing  in  bulk  it  is  adtually  in  a  ftate  of  decay 
and  diminution.  The  vaft  torrents  of  lava,  which 
overfpread  the  fides  of  it  from  time  to  time,  he  con- 
.  fiders  as  inefficient  to  repair  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down  from  the 
fummit.  Unlefs  the  eruptions,  therefore, .  become 
more  frecjuent  than  they  have  been  for  fome  time  paft, 
he  fuppofes  that,  by  degrees,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  muft  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  .furrounding  beds 
of  lava.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meafuring 
the  altitude  of  /Etna  himfelfj  but  he  obferves,  that 
it  had  been  done  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Sauflure, 
who  found  the  elevation  to  be  10,036  feet.  Ihis 
was  done  on  the  5th  of  June  1773’  minutes  af¬ 

ter  feven  in  the  morning.  The  height  of  the  barome¬ 
ter  on  the  moft  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  was  18  inches  11*  lines  ;  which,  by  the. neceffary 
corrections,  is  reduced  to  18  inches  ipL§  ^nes*  At 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed,  only 
one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  flood  at  .28  inches 
2tV  lines  \  which  muft  be  reduced  to  28  inches 
lines,  on  account  of  the  neceffary  correction  for  the 
thermometer. 

From  Giana  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  the  vaft  number  of  calcareous  mounts  Mat¬ 
tered  over  that  part  of  /Etna ;  which  (he  faysj  “  are 
nothing  more  than  fragments,  the  (lender  remains  of 
thofe  enormous  maffes  which  have  been  depofited  all 
around  the  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna  *,  and  arc  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  monument  of  the  revolutions  which  this  mountain 
has  undergone.”  They  are  of  a  true  calcareous  na¬ 
ture  •,  and  the  inhabitants  are  accuftomed  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  limeftone  from  them.  They  alfo  ufe 
ft  ones  of  which  thefe  mounts  are  compofed  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  building  $  as  the  lava  is  fo  hard  that  it  can¬ 


not  be  cut  without  the  greateft  difficulty, 
have  no  other  ftone  in  thefe  parts. 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  feveral 
extenfive  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  with  ftunted  trees,  but  without  any  cultivation: 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Arriving  at  St  Leonardo, 
be  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  water  which 
happened  in  1755. 

This  water  took  its  courfe  down  the  weft  fide  of  the  Particub 
mountain  :  and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfelf  is^counui 
ftill  vifible.  The  eruption  of  water  from  burning  moun- 
tains  is  ftill  much  lefs  frequent  than  that  of  lava  or  ter  jn  ^ 
half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies,  &c.  though  that  of 
water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  (hells  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals  (though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  fait  or 
not),  has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  other  volcanoes, 
particularly  Vefuvius.  The  eruption  we  now  fpeak  of 
happened  in  the  month  of  February  17 55*  ^  was 

preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  (moke  iffuing 
from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  flafties  of  fire.  This 
fmoke  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  burfts  of 
flame  more  frequent.  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
thunder  convulfed  the  mountain,  and  ftruck  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 

On  Sunday  the  fccond  of  March,  the  mountain  was 
feen  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  fmoke,  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noife  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  (ladies  of 
lightning.  From  time  to  time  thefe  were  loud  cracks, 
like  the  explofions  of  cannon  \  the  mountain  appeared 
to  (hake  from  its  foundations  ;  the  air  on  that  fide 
next  Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  heard.  Thefe  feemed  to  iffue  from  two 
caverns,  confidcrably  below  the  fummit,  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  accompanied  with  violent  blafts 
of  wind  like  a  tempeft. 

Thefe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  increafed  j 
/Etna  feemed  ready  to  fwallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma¬ 
terials  which  it  had  been  for  fo  many  years  difgorging, 
or  rather  about  to  (ink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevated. 

The  profpe&  was  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can  be 
given  by  defeription  of  this  tremendous  feene.  The 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  beyond  meafure  ;  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  winds  againft  the  fides  of 
the  mountain,  the  (hocks  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  rocks,  ftruck  the  imagination  with  a  horror  not 
to  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion, 
an  immenfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  from  the 
higheft  crater  of  the  mountain.  Fhe  whole  fummit 
of  /Etna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
offnow.  Through  this  the  boiling  water  directed  its 
courfe  eaftward  \  and,  in  its  paffage,  met  with  fright¬ 
ful  precipices.  Over  thefe  it  dallied  with  the  utmoft 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  horrors  of  this  awful  feene.  The  fnow,  melt¬ 
ing  inftantaneoufty  as  the  boiling  torrent  advanced,  in¬ 
creafed  its  deftru£live  power  by  augmenting  its  quan¬ 
tity,  while  the  mifehievous  effe&s  of  the  heat  were 
fcarce  diminiftied,  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

This  boiling  torrent  having  dallied  its  awful  cata- 
ra£ts  from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length 
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iEtna-  reached  the  cultivated  plains,  which  it  overflowed  for 
v  a  number  of  miles.  Here  it  divided  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers  ; 
which,  after  feveral  other  fubdivifions,  difeharged  them- 
felves  into  the  fea. 

Though  the  mountain  continued  to  difeharge  water 
in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages  of  it 
were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thofe  of  common  inun¬ 
dations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,  hurrying  along  rocks 
and  large  dones,  took  place  "here,  but  the  Hill  more 
dreadful  effects  of  boiling  water  were  felt.  Every 
cultivated  fpot  was  laid  walle,  and  every  thing  touched 
by  it  was  ddlroycd.  Even  thofe  who  were  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inexpreffible 
horror  the  definition  occafioned  by  it ;  and  though 
the  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  iffued  from  the 
mountain  now  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the  (hocks 
of  earthquakes  and  the  violent  fmoke  which  continued 
to  iffue  from  the  mountains,  (bowed  that  the  danger 
was  not  over.  Two  new  openings  were  now  obferved, 
and  two  torrents  of  lava  began  to  make  their  way 
through  the  fnow. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noife  wTas  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  co¬ 
lumn  of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  iffue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explofion  of  fmall  (tones  fueceeded  5 
fome  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Maf- 
cali,  and  great  quantities  of  black  fand  to  Medina, 
and  even  quite  over  the  (trait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria. 
On  the  fhifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
fand  reached  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Agofla.  Two  days 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  torrent  of 
lava  was  difeharged  ;  which,  however,  advanced  very 
(lowly  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  flow  in  this  manner 
for  fix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo  quiet,  that 
the  Canon  Recupero  fet  out  to  view  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place. 

jurfeof  That  gentleman’s  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  of 
current  the  dreadful  torrent  of  water  above-mentioned.  This 
ced  bX  he  was  very  eafily  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had 
"uPero*  made  .  an{J?  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fummit  of  the  volcano,  he 
found  that  this  jmmenfe  quantity  of  water  had  ilfued 
from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After  iffuing 
from  the  crater,  and  increafing  its  dream  by  pafling 
through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  immediately 
below  the  fummit,  it  deflroyed  in  an  inflant  a  fine  and 
extenfive  fored  of  fir-trees.  All  of  tliefe  were  torn  up 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many  were  no 
lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He  obferved 
that  the  great  dream  had,  in  its  defeent,  divided  itfelf 
into  four  branches  ;  and  thefe  had  again  fubdivided 
themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  eafily  diftinguifh- 
able  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  depofited.  Af¬ 
terwards  reuniting  their  dreams,  they  formed  many 
iflands,  and  rivers  900  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  a  depth 
which  could  not  eafily  be  determined.  Proceeding 
farther  down,  and  dill  forcing  its  way  among  the  beds 
of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  the  waters  was  widened  to 
1500  feet,  until  it  was  again  contracted  in  the  valleys 
as  before.  Every  objeCt  which  dood  in  the  way  of 
this  tremendous  torrent  was  moved  from  its  place. 
Enormous  rocks  were  not  only  hurried  down,  but  fe¬ 
veral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated  fituations  than 


thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Whole  hills  of  lava  iEtna. 
had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  their  ,v~-; 
fragments  fcattered  along  the  courfe  of  the  liver,  and 
the  valleys  were  filled  up  by  vad  quantities  of  fand 
which  the  waters  had  depofited.  Our  author  obferved, 
that  even  at  the  time  he  vifited  the  mountain,  about 
ten  years  after  the  eruption,  the  whole  fide  of  it  dill 
bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  Iiouel’s  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,  he  inquired 
for  the  phyfician  of  the  place  ;  it  being  cudomary  for 
drangers  to  do  fo  who  want  to  learn  any  thing  con-  1 

cerning  the  curiofities  of  the  country,  as  the  phyli- 
cians  there  are  generally  thofe  who  have  any  preten¬ 
tions  to  literature.  By  this  guide  he  was  (down  a  Account  of 
well  which  they  call  Holy  Water,  There  is  a  flight  a  remark- 
of  deps  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  aWe  we^‘ 
water.  This  well  itfelf  is  20  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  It  is  fupplied  by  three  different  fprings,  each 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  tade.  The  phy¬ 
fician  informed  our  author,  that  one  of  them  refem- 
bled  milk  in  its  tade  ;  another  taded  like  foap  \  and 
the  third  had  the  tade  of  common  water  :  but  our  au¬ 
thor,  after  tading  each  of  them,  could  not,  find  any  re¬ 
markable  difference. 

In  his  way  to  La  Trizza,  our  author  difeovered  Ancient 
fome  very  ancient  baths  with  doves.  They  had  been  baths 
built  here  on  account  of  a  fpring  of  warm  fulphureous  coverecl* 
water,  fuppofed  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  cuta¬ 
neous  diforders  *,  and  for  which  purpofe  they  are  (till 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  now  called  the  Springs  of  St  Sprirgs  of 
Venera ,  of  whom  there  is  an  image  here.  The  foun-  St  Venersu 
tain  from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  taftes  very  difagreeably  of 
fulphur  j  and  depofites  a  quantity  of  white  impalpable 
powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  dones  over  which  it 
paffes.  This  fubdance  our  author  calls  the  cream  of 
fulphur ;  though  it  is  probably  a  felenitic  fubdance 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fulphur,  and  the 
union  of  its  acid  with  fome  calcareous  matter  which 
held  it  in  folution  before. 

From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port  Bafaltic 
of  Trizza,  a  fmall  place,  which  with  the  adjacent  coun-  rocks  about 
try  contains  only  about  300  inhabitants.  Off  the  har-  Trizza. 
bour  of  this  place  is  a  bafaltic  rock,  which  feems  to 
be  only  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  dedroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  air.  All  round  are  long  ranges  of 
bafaltes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  various. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  dand  round  the  fmall  har-  Bocks  of 
bour  of  La  Trizza  j  and  from  this  view  we  perceive  a  the  Cv- 
number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.  All  of  them  c^°PSo 
appear  more  or  lefs  above  water,  though  fome  are  fo 
low  that  they  cannot  be  feen  without  approaching 
very  near  ;  and  this  circumdance  renders  the  harbour 
inaccedible  to  veffels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  at  the 
fame  time  that,  by  reafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  it 
is  impodible  either  to  cut  or  unite  them  by  a  mole. 

The  principal  of  thefe  rocks  is  the  extremity  of  an 
ifland,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  lava  placed  on 
a  balfatic  bafe  ;  over  this  is  a  crud  of  pozzolana,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  kind  of  white  calcareous  matter  of  a 
pretty  hard  and  compact  conddenee  \  and  which,  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  affumes  the  appearance  of  knot¬ 
ty  porous  wood.  On  this  fubjeft  our  author  obferves, 
that  “  the  rock  at  fome  former  period,  had  become 
fo  hard  as  to  fplit,  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up. 

with 
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MItna.  with  a  very  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  fides 
v  like  fcoriae.  That  matter  afterwards  fplit  alfo  \  leav¬ 

ing  large  interfaces,  whieh  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow  matter.  The 
ifiand  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but  is 
at  prefent  deftitute  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  cul¬ 
ture,  only  the  people  of  La  Trizza  feed  a  few  goats 
upon  it.” 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizza  we 
ohferve  feveral  fragments  of  bafaltes,  both  in  the  form 
of  needles,  and  in  that  of  prifmatic  columns  of  a  very 
regular  form,  and  which  may  be  eafily  feparated  from 
one  another.  From  the  pofition  in  which  thefe  frag¬ 
ments  are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mafs  to  which 
they  belong  muft  have  fullered  fome  very  violent  fliock  *, 
nthtrwife  fuch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro¬ 
ken,  overturned,  and  feattered  in  directions  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  original  pofitions.  In  one  of  thefe 
ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  reft,  which 
withftand  the  aftion  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 
fpaees  yield  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  deftroyed.  In 
fome  others  this  effe£l  is  mueh  more  remarkable  \  be- 
caufe  the  columns  happen  to  be  mueh  farther  advanced 
towards  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  the  parts  of  which  they 
confift  being  already  disjointed  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe 
which  projeCt  we  perceive  a  fiffure  :  which  (hows  that 
each  of  thefe  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.  “  They 
are  indeed  (fays  our  author)  aCtually  divided,  and 
difplay  a  convexity  iffuing  from  a  coneavity,  like 
a  pile  of  hats  plaeed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  $  which  is  a  very  curious  Angula¬ 
rity.” 

Continuing  his  journey  ftill  fouthward,  our  author 
toryofthe  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  the  Cartel  d’Aci.  This 
Caftel d’Aci js  the  moft  Angularly  curious  of  all  that  are  in  the 
defcribed,  neighbourhood  of  iEtna.  The  ancient  mafs  of  it  is  en¬ 
closed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a  more  modern 
origin.  Thefe  eompofe  the  rocks  on  which  Caftel 
d’Aci  is  fituated,  and  which  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Beyond  that  city  are  the  immenfe 
plains  of  the  lower  part  of  iEtna.  Thefe  gradually 
rife  till  they  reach  the  fummit,  which  is  hid  among 
the  clouds.  The  promontory  is  almoft  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  bafaltes,  the  interftiees  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  a  yellowilh  matter,  which  feems  to  be  a  clay 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  ifland  of  La  Trizza.  It  alfo  covers  the 
mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.  Here  our  author 
faw  a  number  of  women  employed  in  wafhing  webs  of 
cloth  in  the  fea  :  and  takes  notice  of  the  dexterous  me¬ 
thod  they  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  and  packing  it 
on  their  heads  in  bundles,  without  receiving  any  aflift- 
ance.  At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  many  curious 
bafaltic  rocks. 

All  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  Mount  JElna  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes, 
highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  Indeed,  according  to 
our  author’s  opinion,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo 
rich  as  AEtna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  fi¬ 
gures  of  it  arc  to  be  feen. 

M.  Houel  having  fpent  fome  more  time  in  vifiting 
the  bafaltic  eolumns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
fet  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  cliefnut  tree  for  an 
hundred  horfes  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In 
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his  way  thither  he  parted  through  the  villages  of  For-  -&tna. 
tezza,  Mangamo,  St  Leonardo,  St  Matteo,  and  La  v~— 
Macchia.  The  landfcapes  of  each  of  thefe  places  by 
itfelf  are  extremely  beautiful  $  but  the  country  between 
them  is  a  frightful  w  ild  defert,  presenting  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  extenfive  plains  of  black  lava,  which  at  a 
diftance  have  the  appearance  of  vail  quantities  of  pit- 
coal.  The  roads  became  rougher  as  they  advanced  ; 
but  the  adjoining  fields  alfumed  a  more  pleafing  afpeft. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  torreifts  of  lava  (by  whieh 
the  plains  are  rendered  unfit  for  vegetation  for  a  great 
number  of  years)  have  rolled  rapidly  down  the  more 
fteep  fides  of  the  mountain  without  deftroying  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil. 

Travelling  through  very  difficult  roads,  and  often 
incommoded  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
laft  arrived  at  the  celebrated  chefnut  tree,  which  was 
the  chief  objecl  of  this  journey.  He  obferves,  that,  Great  num 
all  over  this  fide  of  the  mountain,  the  ehefnut  trees bers  of chei 
thrive  very  well,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  the  in-nut  trees* 
habitants.  They  are  worked  into  hoops  for  eafks,  and 
a  eonfiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article.  The  Particular 
great  one  which  he  came  to  vifit,  exceeds  the  fize  of  account  of 
other  trees  fo  mueh,  that  it  cannot  fad  to  excite  the^^Sreat 
greateft  admiration.  It  has  its  name  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance.  Jean  of  Arragon  fpent  fome  time  in 
Sicily  on  her  wray  from  Spain  to  Naples.  While  here, 
fhe  vifited  Mount  JEtnz,  attended  by  her  principal  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a  ftorm, 
they  took  {belter  under  this  tree,  whofe  branches  w’ere 
fufficiently  extenfive  to  cover  them  all.  By  others, 
however,  this  ftory  is  treated  as  a  mere  fable. 

According  to  our  author’s  account,  this  chefnut  tree 
is  160  feet  in  circumference,  w’hich  is  lefs  than  Mr  Bry- 
done’s  account  of  it,  but  quite  hollow  within  :  which, 
however,  affe&s  not  its  verdure  ;  for  the  chefnut  tree, 
like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its  bark  for  fubfiftence, 
and  by  age  lofes  its  internal  part.  As  the  cavity  of  a  houfe 
this  enormous  mafs  is  very  eonfiderable,  the  people  and  oven 
have  built  a  houfe  in  it,  where  they  have  an  oven  for & 
drying  nuts,  almonds,  and  chefnuts,  &c.  of  whieh  theyit°  ow 
make  conferves.  They  frequently  fupply  themfelves 
with  wood  from  the  tree  which  encircles  their  houfe, 
fo  that  it  feems  likely,  in  a  ftiort  time,  to  go  to  ruin 
through  the  though tlefs  ingratitude  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  whom  it  gives  prote6lion. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  was  compofed  of  Is  not  com- 
a  number  of  others  grown  together  \  but  our  author  ispofedofa 
of  a  different  opinion.  For  he  fuppofes  that  the  bark^umt>er^ 
and  outer  part  ot  the  wTood  have  been  rent  alunder, t0gether. 
and  that  by  a  natural  motion  the  divided  parts  of  the 
bark  feeking  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  fhelter  themfelves 
from  the  a6lion  of  the  external  air,  are  bent  inw’ards 
fo  as  to  form  circular  arcs,  which  may  indeed  be  taken 
for  fo  many  different  trees,  though  they  appear  properly 
to  belong  to  the  fame  trunk. 

Befides  this,  there  is  abundance  of  other  trees  in  Other  trees 
the  neighbourhood  very  remarkable  for  their  fize.°f va^ 
Our  traveller  tv  as  ihown  a  number  of  young  trees  ofmen  lonS* 
the  fame  fpecies,  all  very  beautiful  and  ftraight,  and 
almoft  as  fmooth  as  poliftied  marble.  One  of  thefe 
was  38  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  Among  thefe 
there  were  feven  {landing  together,  w  hich  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  feven  brethren .  Another  is  deno¬ 
minated 
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JEtna.  mhiated  the  flip,  from  the  general  figure  of  its  top, 
— -v -  which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  fhip.  Its  dia¬ 

meter  is  25  feet,  fo  that  the  circumference  cannot  be 
lefs  than  75.  In  thefe  extenfive  forefts,  however,  there 
are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  fize. 

'now  grot-  Our  author’s  next  vifit  was  paid  to  a  fnow  grotto, 
odeferib-  being  one  of  thofe  magazines,  where  that  article,  fo  ne- 
:d.  ceffary  in  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily,  is  prefer ved  for 

"oreft  of  u^e*  way  ^^her  v^ltec^  the  ^ore^  °f  pines  ; 

?ines  in  the  which  is  fo  much  furrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices, 
ray  to  it.  that  it  is  fcarcely  acceflible ;  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  trees 
are  dying  of  old  age.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
fan  ts,  however,  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry  them  off. 
Our  author  faw  one  of  them  at  this  work.  It  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a  chain  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beam  by  an  iron  cramp.  But  the  ex¬ 
treme  rough nefs  of  the  road  made  the  tree  leap  and 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken,  or 
being  hurried  over  precipices  along  with  their  driver  ; 
accidents  which  happen  not  nnfrequently,  and  which 
render  this  occupation  lefs  generally  praCtifed  than  other- 
wife  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed,  by  the  aCtion 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava  carrying  away 
the  ftratum  of  pozzolana  below  them.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  a  mount  named  Finocchio ,  which,  though  of 
very  confiderable  fize,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the 
fide  of  iEtna.  It  has  been  repaired  in  the  infide  at  the 
expence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  this 
as  well  as  feveral  other  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpofe  of  holding  fnow,  which  they  have  ftill  more 
occafion  for  in  their  ifland  than  the  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
cily.  There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which  they 
throw  in  the  fnow  •,  and  flights  of  Heps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  internal  parts.  A  confider¬ 
able  extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  enclofed  with  high 
walls  above  the  grotto  ;  fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  blows  with  great  violence,  carries  the 
fnow  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  flopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  enclofure. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs  of 
the  beds  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  impreffion 
i  low  the  from  the  fummer  heat.  When  the  feafonforexporta- 
fnowis  pre-tjon  comes  on?  the  fnow  is  put  into  large  bags,  and 
neitingr°mpre^d  into  them  as  clofe  as  poffible.  Thus  it  is  ren- 
luring  ex-  dered  compaft  and  heavy,  and  likewife  runs  lefs  rifk  of 
1  wtation.  being  affeCted  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  carried  out  upon 
men’s  (boulders,  and  conveyed  to  the  fbore  on  mules. 
Before  it  is  put  into  the  bags,  the  lumps  of  fnow  are 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  which  is  another  pre- 
fervative  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  frefb  congelation 
of  the  little  which  melts,  unites  the  maffes  fo  together, 
that  our  author  informs  us  he  has  feen  pieces  of  the  fnow 
preferved  in  "this  manner  which  looked  like  the  faireft 
and  moft  tranfparent  cryflal. 

Recount  Our  author’s  next  excurfion  was  to  Mount  Roffo, 
offo°Unt  or  t^ie  ^ounta*n>  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  of 
iEtna,  and  through  which  it  difeharges  from  time  to 
time  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand,  afhes,  &c.  It  is  the 
moft  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  mouths  which  have 
opened  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  though  it  has  be¬ 
come  fo  noted  only  for  having  poured  forth  the  matter 
of  the  great  eruption  in  1669,  and  which  is  the  moil 
remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


“  When  a  new  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  formed 
on  Mount  ALtna,  it  is  always  in  confequence  of  fome  ' 

fhock  that  is  powerful  enough  to  break  the  arches  of  ters  how 
its  caverns.  Doubtlefs  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  formed, 
fhould  be  any  agent  endowed  with  fuch  force ;  but 
when  fuch  a  fracture  is  once  made,  it  is  neceffarily 
very  large,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  above  cannot 
but  be  broken  in  feveral  different  places  at  confiderable 
distances  from  one  another.  The  matter  which  is  dif- 
charged  always  iffues  from  the  principal  opening  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it.  None  of  thefe  mouths,  however, 
continue  open,  excepting  that  which  is  direCtly  in 
the  line  in  which  the  matter  is  difeharged  }  the  lava 
foon  choking  up  thofe  which  are  in  a  more  oblique  di¬ 
rection.” 

Our  author  went  down  one  of  thefe  openings  with 
torches }  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
defeent  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  as  lie  advanced.  'Phis  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  which  he  defeended 
was  in  one  extremity  :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  had  been  formed 
of  matter  difeharged  by  another  mouth  :  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  through 
which  the  ft  ones,  fand,  &c.  which  form  the  crater  were 
difeharged. 

Four  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddifti  pozzolana,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mountain  ;  but  when  we  afeend 
the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form,  we 
find  them  compofed  of  different  coloured  layers  of  fand. 

Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  bluifh-gray  colour,  others  of  a 
fine  yellow,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by  a*' 
mixture  of  gray  and  yellow,  while  others  are  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cryftals,  black  fchoerls, 
and  granites  are  found  among  them,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fcoria,  which  had  been  difeharged  by  the  volcano  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  matter.  All  thefe 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  their 
fhape  is  nearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py¬ 
ramid.  This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confequence 
of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulverized  matter  w  hich 
the  volcano  difeharges  from  the  orifice  at  the  bottom. 

The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of  one  height  \  the 
parts  to  the  eaft  and  weft  being  confiderably  higher  than 
the  intermediate  fummits,  bccaufe  the  currents  of  the 
allies  paffed  alternately  from  eaft.  to  weft,  and  fell  upon 
thefe  fides  in  greater  quantities  than  on  the  others  \ 
which  circumftance  has  given  to  the  volcano  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  two  fummits. 

M.  Houle,  having  finiffied  his  obfervations  on  Monte  Convent  of 
Roffo,  returned  to  the  convent  of  Nicolofi,  which  is  Nicolofi  de- 
now7  only  a  houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. bribed. 
The  BenediCtines  of  Catania,  to  whom  it  belongs,  vifit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  date  of  health,  as  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  air  renders  it  very  falutary  to  the  human 
conftitution.  A  folitary  brother,  how'ever,  refides  here 
to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to  fuperintend  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Thofe  fathers 
once  poffefled  an  extenfive  and  very  fertile  traCt  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  eruptions  of  .Etna 
have  rendered  it  totally  incapable  of  cultivation.  This 
houfe  (lands  at  a  very  confiderable  height,  being  no 
lef  than  2496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Set- 
11  h  ting 
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ting  out  from  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  our 
traveller  dire&ed  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  of  the 
goats.  In  his  way  thither,  he  palled  over  feveral 
plains  of  lava,  fome  of  them  ancient  and  others  more 
modern  :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rough  and 
dangerous  ;  or  rather,  as  our  author  expreffes  himfelf, 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting  the  name  of  a 
road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  the  Regione  Sylvofa, 
where  an  imnienfe  forefi  furrounds  the  mountain,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  :  for  there  the  ground  is  fo  high,  fo  full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on 
it  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from  the  plains  to  fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 
fituation. 

Thefe  majeflic  forefls  of  /Etna  afford  a  fingular  fpec- 
tacle,  and  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of 
which  they  confifl  are  of  a  greater  height.  Ihefe  ad¬ 
vantages  they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow  ;  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation,  and  every  fpecies  of  plants  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places,  where 
we  can  view  their  interior  parts,  the  moil  enchanting 
profpe£s  are  difplayed.  The  hawthorn  trees  are  of  an 
immenfe  fize.  Our  author  faw  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  wasalmofl  tempted  to  take 
for  large  orange  trees  cut  artificially  into  the  figures 
they  reprefented.  The  beeches  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bufhes  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
pi&urefque,  both  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another  ;  difpofing  them  alfo  in  groups 
and  glades,  fo  that  their  appearance  changes  to  the  eye 
at  every  Hep  *,  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci¬ 
dental  circumltances,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees, 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity  ;  the  effe£ls 
of  florins,  which  have  often  overturned  large  trees, 
while  ftems  {hooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Ler- 
nsean  hydra,  (how  a  number  of  heads  newly  fprung  to 
make  up  that  which’ was  cut  off. 

About  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers  from  St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotto  of 
the  goats.  It  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  ha¬ 
ving  flowed  over  a  pile  of  fand  and  pozzolana  while  in 
a  fluid  date,  fettled  and  cooled  in  that  fituation  ;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  off  by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  void  fpace 
has  been  left,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  en¬ 
larged  to  its  prefent  fize. 

This  grotto  Hands  about  5054  feet  above  the  level 
o£  the  fea',  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Sauffure.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  who 
vifit  the  fummit  of  /Etna,  who  generally  refrefli  them- 
felves  by  taking  a  repafl  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en¬ 
try,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand  ; 
while  the  fand  ferves  for  a  bed  to  repofe  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  fupped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fummit.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  moon-light  ;  and  our  author  advifes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  /Etna,  to  take  fuch  a  time  for 


their  journey  as  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  advan-  ^tna> 
tage.  As  they  advanced  beyond  the  grotto  of  the  Accol"mt  of 
goats,  the  trees  became  gradually  thinner.  In  a  fhortthe  highe(J. 
time  they  were  fo  thin,  that  they  might  readily  be  parts  of 
counted  ;  and,  proceeding  flill  farther,  only  a  very  few^Etna. 
were  feen  fcattered  here  and  there,  whofe  beauty  and 
fize  were  diminifhed  feemingly  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  A  few  clumps  of  trees  and  fome  tufts  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  now  only  to  be  feen  \  and  in  a 
little  time  thefe  alfo  became  thinner,  affuming  a  wi¬ 
thered  or  Hunted  appearance.  There  they  are  nothing 
but  the  languifhing  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation  ; 
and  a  few  paces  further  even  this  difappeared,  and  the 
eye  was  prefented  only  with  barren  fand. 

Having  now  got  above  the  region  of  the  trees,  they  Snowy  and 
entered  the  third,  which  our  author  denominates  the  re- 
gion  of  fnow  and  Herility.  The  wind  became  more  fcribecb 
brilk  and  keen  as  they  advanced,  fo  that  they  could 
fcarce  keep  their  hats  upon  their  heads  ;  and  our  au¬ 
thor  loH  his,  though  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief. 

Here  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  crofs  confider- 
able  Hrtams  of  water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow.  In  general  the  furface  was  fufficiently  hard  to 
bear  them  ;  but  our  author’s  mule  once  funk  up  to  her 
belly,  and  was  not  extricated  without  great  difficulty. 

Having  at  lafi  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrived  Plain  on 
at  the  large  plain  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna,  and  in  the^ 
midfl  of  which  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  It  is  en-°  tna* 
tirely  compofed  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  fnow  ;  and 
has  been  Hyled,  ironically  as  our  author  thinks,  Monte 
Frumente.  Here  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with  Wind  ex. 
excefiive  violence;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  in^eV^y 
order  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keennefs,  we  muH  be^0^* 
accuHomed  to  feel  it  on  fome  very  elevated  Hation,  as 
it  is  impoffible  to  judge  from  what  we  feel  at  inferior 
altitudes.  They  took  (belter  behind  a  lump  of  lava, 
the  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and, 
which  our  author  fays,  would  feem  defigned  exprefsly 
for  the  {belter  of  travellers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks,  for  an  hour  :  but  as  foon  as  it  was 
day,  fo  that  they  could  diflinguifli  the  place  where  the 
fun  was  to  rife,  they  got  up  and  advanced  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  building  known  by  the  name  of  the 
PJii/ofopheFs  Tower.  The  wind  Hill  blew  fo  violently, 
that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  ex- 
haufled  :  but  the  extreme  cold  obliging  them  again  to 
get  up,  they  made  a  fecond  attempt  ;  and  after  feveral 
intermiffions  of  this  kind,  at  lafl  accomplilhed  their  de- 
fign.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  to  find  nothing 
but  the  corner  of  a  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  high, 
confining  of  two  rows  of  unpoliflied  Hones ;  great  part 
of  it  having  been  probably  buried  by  the  fand  and 
other  matters  difeharged  by  the  mountain.  Here,  be¬ 
ing  flickered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  profpeft  which  every 
moment  became  more  extenfive.  At  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  the  horizon  was  ferene,  without  a  fingle  cloud. 

“  The  coafl  of  Calabria  (fays  our  author)  was  as  yet^^”^6 
undiflinguifhable  from  the  adjoining  fea  ;  but  in  a  fliort1 
time  a  fiery  radiance  began  to  appear  from  behind  the 
Italian  hills,  which  bounded  the  eaflern  part  of  the  pro- 
fpe£l.  The  fleecy  clouds,  which  generally  appear  early 
in  the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple ;  the  atmofphere 
became  flrongly  illuminated,  and,  refle&ing  the  rays  of 
the  rifing  fun,  appeared  filled  with  bright  effulgence 
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of  flame.  The  immenfe  elevation  of  the  fummit  of  /Et¬ 
na  made  it  catch  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun’s  light,  whole 
vaft  fplendour,  while  it  dazzled  the  eyes,  diffufed  a  molt 
cheriftiing  and  enlivening  heat,  reviving  the  fpirits, 
and  diffufing  a  pleafant  fenfation  throughout  the  foul. 
But  though  the  heavens  were  thus  enlightened,  the 
fea  ft  ill  retained  its  dark  azure,  and  the  fields  and  fo- 
refts  did  not  yet  reflea  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  gra¬ 
dual  riling  of  this  luminary, .  however,  foon  dinided 
his  lio-ht  over  the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  /Et- 
na.  *This  laft  flood  like  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the 
ocean,  with  luminous  points  every  moment  multiplying 
around,  and  fpreading  over  a  wider  extent  with  the 
greateft  rapidity.  It  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obferved  fuddenly  fpringing  from  the  night  of  non- 
exiftence.  The  tall  forefts,  the  lofty  hills,  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  iEtna,  now  prefented  themfelves  to  view. 
Its  bafe,  the  vaft  tra&s  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja¬ 
cent,  the  cities  of  Sicily,  its  parched  Ihores,  with  the 
dafhing  waves  and  vaft  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  gradual¬ 
ly  prefented  themfelves,  while  fume  fleeting  vapours, 
which  moved  fwiftly  betore  the  wind,  fometimes  veiled 
part  of  this  vaft  and  magnificent  profpcft.”  In  a  (hort 
time  every  thing  was  displayed  fo  diftin6fly,  that  they 
could  plainly  recognize  all  thofe  places  with  which  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fouth  were  feen  the 
hills  of  Camerata  and  1  rapani  ;  on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Pelegrino  and  Thermini,  with  the  celebrated 
Enna  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine.  Among  thefe  mountains  were  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down,  and  appearing  like  as.  many 
lines  of  glittering  filver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  wafhing  the  walls  of  28  cities, 
while  their  banks  were  other  wife,  filled  with  villages, 
hamlets,  &c.  rifing  among  the  ruins  of  the  mod  lllu- 
ftrious  republics  of  antiquity.  On  the  fouth  and  north 
were  obferved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 
the  vaft  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna,  and  afford  a  delightful 
profpe£l  to  the  eye ;  while  at  a  much  greater  diftance 
were  feen  the  ifles  of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Felicocide,  Pa- 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli.  . 

Having  enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  profpeft,  our  author  fet  about  making  a 
draught  of  the  place  from  which  the  view  was.  taken  ; 
and  at  length  accomplilhed  it,  notwith  Handing  the 
great  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  wind.  A- 
mong  the  obje&s  which  he  delineated  on  this  occafion, 
the  Philofophers  Tower  was  one.  It  feems,  he  fays, 
not  to  be  very  ancient  ;  neither  the  materials  of  which 
it  confifts,  nor  the  mode  of  archite&ure,  bearing  any 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
furrounding  plain  feems  to  confift  entirely  of  a  black 
fand  intermixed  with  pieces  of  fcoria,  which  have  been 
formerly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Beyond  that 
plain,  which  rifes  gently,  appears  a  cone,  the  fummit 
Defcription  which  is  the  volcanic  crater.  When  viewed  from 
of  the  great  the  fouth  fide,  on  which  they  ftood,  this  crater  feems 
crater.  to  confift  of  a  number  of  fmall  hills.  Into  thefe  it  was 
broken  by  the  emiflion  of  the  boiling  torrent  in  the 
year  17 55.  When  difeharged  from  the  crater,  thefe 
W’aters  fpread  towards  the  right,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  eaftward  fell  in  a  cafcade  from  a  prodigious 
height. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  a 
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little,  the  travellers  fet  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or-  ,  ^tna-  , 
der  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  crater  ;  in  which  journey 
(our  author  fays)  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  people, 
who  have  never  engaged  in  fuch  enterprifes,  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  obftacles  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
cone  (the  little  mountain  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  is  compofed  of  afhes,  fand,  and  pozzolana, 
thrown  up  at  different  times  by  the  volcano.  1  he  ma¬ 
terials  are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurous  traveller  finks 
about  mid-leg  at  every  ftep,  and  is  in  conftant  terror 
of  being  fwallowed  up.  At  laft,  when  the  fummit  is 
reached,  the  fulphureous  exhalations,  which,  are  con¬ 
tinually  emitted  from  the  pores  of  the  mountain,  threat¬ 
en  fuffocation,  and  irritate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in.  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  troublefome  and  inctf- 
fant  cough.  The  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  which  gives 
way  under  the  feet,  obliges  the  traveller,  every  now 
and  then,  to  throw  himfelf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  finking.  In  this  pofture  our 
author  viewed  the  wide  unfathomable  gulf  in  the 
middle  of  the  crater  •,  but  could  difeover  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  a  number,  of 
fmall  apertures  fcattered  all  around,  and  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  noife.  Another  and  more  dreadful  Horrid 
found,  however,  iflues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
and  which,  according  to  our  author,  “  ftrikes  the  heart  ^urnin& 
with  terror,  fo  that  all  the  ftrength  of  reafon  is  necef-  gUlf. 
fary  to  prevent  the  obferver  from  flying  with  preci¬ 
pitation  from  fuch  a  dreadful  place.”  Several  travel¬ 
lers  who  had  vifited  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter¬ 
rified  by  thefe  dreadful  founds,  that  they  fled  with 
the  utmoft  hafte  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  author  compares  thefe  founds  to  a  difeharge  of 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs;  the  noife  of  which  is  re¬ 
bellowed  throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  produces  a 
found  perhaps  the  moll  alarming  that  can  be  imagined; 
and  during  the  fhort  fpace  in  which  he  liflened,  feveraL 
of  thefe  difeharges  were  heard  to  follow  one  another 
almoft  uninterruptedly. 

This  dreadful  noife,  our  author,  with  very  great  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofes  to  be  oceafioned  by  the  explofions 
of  the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  focus  of  the 
volcano:  which,  ftriking  againft  the  Tides  of  thefe  im¬ 
menfe  caverns,  the  founds  produced  are  re-echoed 
through  their  cavities,  and  probably  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  only  a 
flight  exploflon  in  the  open  air,  occafion s  a  found  more 
tremendous  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  lo  fuch  as  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  fufficient  courage  to  refill 
the  firft  impreffions  which  thefe  founds  muft  unavoidably 
occafion,  they  will  in  a  Ihort  time  not  only  appear  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fublime,  but,  by  their  variety,  even  fomewh^t 
agreeable.  “  They  enable  us  (fays  our  author)  to  form 
fome  conception  of  the  fpace  through  which  they  muft: 
pafs  before  they  reach  the  ear,  and  of  the  vaft  extent 
and  width  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountain.” 

Having  for  fome  time  contemplated  this  awful  fpec-ImpofTible 
tacle,  our  author  wilhed  to  meafure  the  crater  by  walk-t0  w^lk 
ing  round  it,  but  found  this  impoflible.  On  the  north 1C 
fide  the  furface  is  hard  and  finooth,  the  allies  having 
been  fo  far  diffolved  by  the  moilture  depolited  by  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  uniform  mafs.  This  is 
fometimes  diffolved  even  into  a  fluid  ftate,  in  fuch  a 
H  h  2  manner 
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Xtna.  manner  as  to  run  down  the  fldes  of  the  cone  ;  fo  that 
J  v  after  feveral  attempts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon 
his  defign. 

Figure  of  Fig.  2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  ./Etna  taken 
the  crater,  on  the  brink  of  the  eaft  fide.  The  foreground  (««)  of 
the  figure  is  one  divifion  of  the  crater.  Beyond  it  are 
two  eminences  b  and  c ,  higher  than  that  on  which  fome 
human  figures  are  represented.  All  the  three  form  a 
triangle  nearly  equilateral*,  but,  when  viewed  from  any 
confiderable  diftance,  only  two  of  them  can  be  feen  j 
for  which  reafon  the  Sicilians  have  termed  the  mountain 
bicornc ,  or  double-horned. 

The  fmoke,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  ifiues  from 
all  quarters,  either  from  chinks  or  holes  fcattered  over 
the  whole  crater.  Blit  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  midlt  of  the  three  eminences.  Its 
diameter,  when  our  author  vifited  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  60  feet,  and  fo  filled  with  fmoke  that  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  could  be  difcovered.  From  the  height 
r/,  the  rock  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  print,  and 
on  which  the  human  figures  arc  reprefented,  all  the  way 
to  the  rock  e  on  the  right,  the  dillance  is  no  more  than 
900  feet.  Our  author  obferved,  that  the  cone  is  not 
exa£lly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  fouth.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  crofs  the  central  valley  f  on  account  of  the  loofenefs 
of  the  ground,  and  that  there  was  no  obje£f  apparently 
worthy  of  the  rifk  he  muft  run  iri  fo  doing.  At  the 
neareft  view  he  took,  it  was  only  obferved  that  there 
was  fnow  lying  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  though  the  heat 
which  otherwife  prevailed  feemed  to  be  very  intenfe. 

The  fmoke  which  ififues  from  the  crater  of  ,/Etna  is 
generally  carried  in  a  direction  from  fouth  to  north; 
and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  the  latter,  condenfed  by  the  cold  winds, 
runs  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  plentiful  ftreams, 
and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  of  its  courfe. 
Eruption  of  In  this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  great  eruption  of 
water  in  water  in  175  9,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  occa- 
counted"  fi°nec*  only  by  an  unufual  quantity  of  water  falling  into 
for.  the  burning  focus  of  the  mountain,  there  rarefied  into 

fleam,  and  afterwards  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere. 

South  wind  Like  other  travellers  to  Mount  ./Etna,  this  gentleman 
generally  found  the  wind  blowing  from  the  fouth,  and  he  is  of 
orTtheTot  °P*in^on»  that  a  f°uth  wind  blows  here  more  frequently 
ofvEtna.  than  any  other,  as  he  did  not  obferve  any  channels  cut 
by  the  water  on  any  other  fide  than  the  north.  He  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  making  this  obfervation,  having 
frequently  vifited  the  top  of  /Etna,  and  always  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  crater.  The  fand  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
tides  was  always  loofe,  while  that  on  the  north  was 
compacted  into  a  folid  body.  The  three  fummits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  reft  of  the  crater,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  which  had  burft 
it  afunder.  The  black  fpots  on  the  fore  ground  repre- 
fent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  fize  of  mole-hills, 
from  which  a  fulphureous  vapour  qonltantly  ifiues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged  of  an  ochrey 
colour.  This  vapour  ifiues  from  the  crevices  with  a 
kind  of  hollow  whittling  noife;  which,  with  the  volca¬ 
nic  thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fmell,  render  it  very 
difagreeable  to  ftay  here  even  for  a  few  moments. 

The  fmoke  is  reprefented  in  the  figure  precifely  as  it 
appeared  on  the  day  that  he  afeended,  which  was  very 


warm.  But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this  manner;  for  iEtna.  I 

when  the  cold  is  very  intenfe,  it  collects  into  a  body,  - - 

and  thickens  around  the  edge  of  the  crater  :  on  which 
occafion  it  is  condenfed  into  water,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 
afhes  converts  them  into  a  kind  of  clay.  The  cold  fntenfe  coiq 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fo  intenfe,  that  travel-  Pro<hiced 
lers  very  often  find  their  clothes  infufficient  to  prote6I  ^na(jl0Ut^ 
them  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fuch  intenfe  cold  is  al¬ 
ways  produced  by  a  fouth  wind.  The  day  that  our 
author  took  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  faintly  from 
the  north. 

The  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna,  according  to  M.  Houel’s  Account  of 
obfervations,  confifts  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  ma-^e^ta 
rine  fubftances,  which  have  been  depofited  fuccefiively  ^  -yiount*  ' 
one  upon  another.  Thefe  alternate  layers  extend  to^tna. 
an  unknown  depth.  They  mud  needs  go  as  far  down 
as  the  level  of  the  flratum  of  lava  which  was  difeharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The  laft  depofited 
by  the  fea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  of 
lava.  Beneath  that  layer  of  lava  is  another  of  fea 
pebbles,  which  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  againft  one  another  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  This  layer  is  of  a  confiderable  depth,  and  lies 
upon  a  yellowifh  rock  confifting  of  a  fpecies  of  indura¬ 
ted  fand.  The  river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  has  cut  away  confiderably.  That  part  which 
is  at  prefent  the  bed  of  the  river  is  much  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  /Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  and 
not  the  leaft  thing  occurs  to  fnggeft  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano.  The  ma¬ 
rine  fubftances,  already  taken  notice  of,  lie  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  dire&ion,  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  furface  on  which  they  have  been  depo¬ 
fited. 

/Etna  abounds  very  much  with  fprings,  fountains,  Great  num- 
and  even  rivers  of  confiderable  magnitude.  Our  au- j?el!  ^ 
thor  has  computed,  that  if  all  the  water  flowing  down  .vtount  ^ 
the  fldes  of  this  mountain  were  colle&ed,  it  would  filljEtna. 
the  channel  of  a  river  36  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 

Many  of  the  fprings  afford  fine  fait  ;  fome  are  very 
pure,  and  others  are  impregnated  with  noxious  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  ufe  in 
dyeing  particular  colours. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  (fays  our  author),  that  Whence 
ftreams  of  water,  fome  of  them  more  copious,  others  fuch  a  large 
more  fcanty,  are  feen  to  iflue  at  all  different  degrees  Qf<luantty 
height,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  ^ech  ^  * 
Even  in  fummer,  when  very  little  rain  falls  for  three 
or  four  months,  or  when  perhaps  for  that  fpace  there  is 
no  rain  at  all,  and  for  three  of  which,  at  leaft,  there  is 
not  an  ounce  of  fnow  melted  ;  even  then  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  continue  to  flow  down  the  fides  of  /Et¬ 
na  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  ftreams,  exter¬ 
nal  and  fubterraneous,  each  of  them  feveral  feet  wide, 
are,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people, 
plentifully  flip  plied  with  water. 

ct  As  the  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt¬ 
ed  here  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  and  the  ft  ill 
fmaller  quantity  depofited  by  the  clouds,  would  be 
totally  infufficient  to  fupply  thofe  ftreams,  and  muft 
be  all  abforbed  by  the  eaith  for  the  fupport  of  vege¬ 
tation,  thofe  ftreams  muft  proceed  from  fome  other 
caufe,  whofe  eife&s  are  more  copious  and  perma¬ 
nent.  . 
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./Etna.  nent.  Tins  caufe  is  the  evaporation  of  thofe  aqueous 
particles  which  arife  from  the  conftant  ebullition  at  the 
b^thetn-  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.  Thefe  ifluing  out  at  the 
ternal  eva-  great  crater,  and  at  innumerable  chinks  in  the  Tides  of 
poration  of  the  mountain,  are  foon  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  that 
the  moun-  elevated  region  of  the  atmofphere,  and,  percolating 
through  the  earth,  give  birth  to  thofe  numerous  dreams 
in  quedion. 

u  A  volcano,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannot  fubfid 
without  water ;  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  focus  without  being  changed  into  vapour. 

But  before  that  water  can  makes  its  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  mufl  have  filled  the 
whole  volcanic  cavern,  and  muft  have  been  forcibly 
preffed  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fire  againft  its  Tides  :  it 
mufl  next  have  condenfed,  and  affumed  the  form  of 
water  \  in  which  date  it  mud  have  penetrated  through 
the  inclined  layers  of  fand  and  pozzolano  which  in¬ 
tervene  betwixt  the  different  drata  of  lava  for  thefe 
drata  lie  one  above  another,  and  arc  full  of  chinks, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appear¬ 
ance  pretty  much  refembling  that  of  the  infide  of  a 
tiled  roof.” 

It  has  been  a  quedion,  Whether  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  /Etna  were  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  ?  At  fird  it  fee  ms  impodible  to  give  a 
cien'tly  thanPrecik  anfwer  to  fuch  a  quedion  ;  but  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then 
greater  in  quantity  than  at  prefent,  in  proportion  to  the 
fpace  which  it  occupied  ;  that  the  cavities  were  then 
fooner  filled  with  vapour  ;  and  that  the  centre  of  the 
focus  was  then  lefs  remote,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more 
frequent  as  well  as  more  copious. 

The  fird  fymptom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  an 
increafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather  :  after  fome  time, 
a  puff'  of  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  ihoot-up  in 
the  midft  of  the  white,  to  a  confiderable  height.  Thefe 
puffs  are  attended  with  confiderable  explofions  :  for 
while  Vefuvius  was  in  this  date,  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  went  up  to  its  top,  which  was  covered  with  fnow  : 
and  perceiving  a  little  hillock  of  fulphur,  about  fix 
feet  high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and  burnt 
with  a  blue  flame  on  the  top,  he  was  examining  this 
phenomenon,  when  fuddenly  a  violent  report  was  heard, 
a  column  of  black  fmoke  (hot  up  with  violence,  and 
was  followed  by  a  reddifli  flame.  Immediately  a  fliower 
of  flones  fell  ;  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  all  probability,  precede  the 
eruptions  of  /Etna  in  a  much  greater  degree. — The 
fmoke  at  length  appears  wholly  black  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of  flame  *,  fliowers 
of  allies  are  Tent  forth,  earthquakes  are  produced,  the 
mountain  discharges  volleys  of  red-hot  flones  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thefe  dunes 
are  proje&ed,  as  well  as  their  magnitude,  feems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior 
Recupero  affured  Mr  Brydone,  that  lie  had  feen  im- 
menfelv  large  ones  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to 
the  height  of  7000  feet,  as  he  calculated  from  the  time 
they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth  after  beginning  to  de- 
fee  d  from  their  greatefl  elevation.  The  larged  done, 
or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be  emitted  by 
Vefuvius,  was  12  feet  long  and  45  in  circumference. 
This  was  thrown  a  quarter  of  a  mile  >  but  much  larger 
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_ s  have  been  thrown  out  by  Mount  /Etna,  almoft  in  , 

the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds  Vefuvius  in 
bulk.  Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymptoins,  the  fmoke 
that  iffues  from  the  crater  is  fome  times  in  a  highly 
ele&rified  date.  In  this  cafe,  the  fmall  aflies  which 
are  continually  emitted  from  the  crater,  are  attra&ed 
by  the  fmoke,  and  rile  with  it  to  a  great  height, 
forming  a  vafl,  black,  and  to  appearance  denfe,  column  ; 
from  this  column  continual  flaflies  ol  torked  or  zig-zag 
lightning  iffiie,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and  Thunder 
fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  with  ordinary  ^  ^ 
lightning.  This  phenomenon  was  obferved  by  Sir  ‘L;ie°imoke. 
William  Hamilton  in  the  fmoke  of  Vefuvius,  and  has 
alfo  been  taken  notice  of  in  that  of  /Etna  }  and  where 
this  electrified  fmoke  hath  fpread  over  a  traCl  of  land, 
much  mifcliief  hath  been  done  by  the  lightning  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it. 

When  thefe  dreadful  appearances  have  continued 
fometimes  four  or  five  months,  the  lava  begins  to  make 
its  appearance.  This  is  a  dream  of  melted  mineral 
matters,  which  in  Vefuvius  commonly  boils  over  the 
top,  but  very  feldom  does  fo  in  /Etna  ;  owing  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  lava,  which  long  before  it  can  be 
raifed  to  the  vafl  height  of  Mount  /Etna,  burfls  out 
through  fome  weak  place  in  its  fide.  Upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lava,  the  violent  eruptions  ot  the  mountain 
generally,  though  not  always,  ceafe  *,  for  if  this  burn¬ 
ing  matter  gets  not  fufHcient  vent,  the  commotions  in¬ 
creafe  to  a  prodigious  degree. — In  the  night-time  the 
lava  appears  like  a  dream  of  fire,  accompanied  with 
flame  *,  but  in  the  day-time  it  has  no  fuch  appearance  : 
its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  white  fmoke,  which  by  the 
reflection  of  the  red-hot  matter  in  the  night  affumes  the 
appearance  of  flame. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  different  eruptions  from  Mount  /Etna  which  are 
found  upon  record. 

1*.  The  fird  mentioned  in  hidory,  is  that  of  which  Lift  0f 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks,  but  without  fixing  the  period  eruptions 
at  which- it  happened. .  That  eruption,  fays  he,  obliged  from 
the  Sicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily, 
eaflern,  and  retire  to  the  fouthern,  part  of  the  ifland. 

A  long  time  after  that,  the  Sicilians,  a  people  of  Italy, 
migrated  into  Sicily,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  that 
pait  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  left  defert  by  the  Si¬ 
cani. 

2.  The  fecond  eruption  known  to  have  iffued  from 
this  volcano,  is  the  fird  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Thucydides ;  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  that  from  the  arrival  of 
the  fird  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  11th  Olympiad,  and  correfponds,  to  the 
734th  year  before  the  Chriflian  era,  to  the  88th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  425  before  Chrifl,  /Etna  at 
three  different  times  difeharged  torrents  of  fire.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  in  the 
days  of  Phalaris,  in  the  565th  year  before  the  Chriflian 
era.  The  affertion  of  Eufebius  is  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  that  tyrant  to  the  citizens  of  Catania,  and  the  an- 
fwer  of  the  Catanians  (if,  after  Bentley’s  Differtations 
againft  their  authenticity,  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
Epidles  of  Phalaris).  But  Diodorus  gives  both  thefe 
pieces. 

3.  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the  65th  Olym¬ 
piad, 


to  foifake  the  ~ 
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JE tna.  piad,  in  the  477th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when 

’ - v - -  Xantippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 

year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boafted  victory  over 
Xerxes’s  general  Mardonius  near  Platsea,  Both  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  vi&ory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infeription  on 
a  marble  table  which  ftill  remains.  An  ancient  medal 
exhibits  a  reprefentation  of  an  aftonifhing  deed  to  which 
that  eruption  gave  occafion.  Two  heroic  youths 
boldly  ventured  into  the  midft  of  the  flames  to  fave 
their  parents :  their  names,  which  ivell  deferved  to 
be  tranfmittcd  to  future  ages  were  Amphinomus  and 
Anapius.  The  citizens  of  Catania  Rewarded  fo  noble 
a  deed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.  Seneca, 
Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  mention  the  heroifm  of  the  youths  with  juft 
applaufe. 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  laft  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  broke  out  in  the  88th  O- 
lympiad,  in  the  425th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
It  laid  wafte  the  territory  of  Catania. 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obfequens  and 
Orofius,  who  date  it  in  the  confulfhip  of  Sergius  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpurnius  Pifo,  nearly  133 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  confiderable  ) 
but  no  peculiar  fa£ts  are  related  concerning  it. 

6.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  -ZEmilius  Lepidus  and 
Lucius  Aurelius  Orefles,  in  the  1 25th  year  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  Sicily  fuffered  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
Such  a  deluge  of  fire  ftreamed  from  -/Etna  as  to  render 
the  adjoining  fea  into  which  it  poured  abfolutely  hot. 
Orofius  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fifties  were 
deftroyed  by  it.  Julius  Obfequens,  relates,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iftes  of  Lipari  ate  fuch  a  number  of 
thofe  fifties,  as  to  fuffer,  in  confequence  of  it,  by  a  dif- 
temper  which  proved  very  geuerally  mortal. 

7.  Four  years  after  the  laft  mentioned,  the  city  of 
Catania  was  defolated  by  another  eruption,  not  lefs 
violent.  Orofius  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  afhes  which  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the 
Homans  found  it  neceflary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to 
enable  them  to  repair  it. 

8.  A  fhort  time  before  the  death  of  Caefar,  in  the 
43d  year  before  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was  an  eruption 
from  Mount  -/Etna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  was  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  thing  extraordinary.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  confidered  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Caefar. 

9.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an 
eruption  from  Mount  ./Etna  which  happened  in  the 
40th  year  after  the  Chriftian  era.  The  emperor  fled 
on  the  very  night  on  which  it  happened,  from  Meflina, 
where  he  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

10.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was 
an  eruption  from  Mount  ./Etna. 

11.  He  fpeaks  of  another  in  the  year  420$  which 
s  alfo  mentioned  by  Photius. 

12.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  812, 
there  was  an  eruption  from  -/Etna.  Geoffroy  of  Viter¬ 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle. 

13.  In  the  year  1169,  on  the  4th  February,  about 
day-break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ftrait.  Catania  was  reduced  by  it  to  ruins  5  and  in 
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that  city  more  than  15,000  fouls  periftied.  The  bi- ^ 
(hop,  with  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedi£t,  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  ©f  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St 
Agatha.  Many  caftles  in  the  territories  of  Catania 
and  Syracufe  were  overturned  }  new  rivers  burft  forth, 
and  ancient  rivers  difappeared.  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain  was  obferved  to  fink  in  on  the  fide  next 
Taormino.  The  fpring  of  Arethufa,  fo  famous  for  the 
purity  and  fweetnefs  of  its  waters,  then  became  muddy 
and  brackifti.  The  fountain  of  Ajo,  which  rifes  from 
the  village  of  Saraceni,  ceafed  to  flow  for  two  hours  j 
at  the  end  of  which  the  water  guftied  out  more  copi- 
oufly  than  before.  Its  waters  aflumed  a  blood  colour, 
and  retained  it  for  about  an  hour.  At  Meflina,  the 
fea,  without  any  confiderable  agitation,  retired  a  good 
way  within  its  ordinary  limits  }  but  loon  after  re¬ 
turning,  it  rofe  beyond  them,  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  entered  the  ftreets  through  the  gates. 
A  number  of  people  who  had  fled  to  the  ftiore  for 
fafety  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Ludovico 
Aurelio  relates,  that  the  vines,  corn,  and  trees  of  all 
forts,  were  burnt  up,  and  the  fields  covered  over  with 
fuch  a  quantity  of  ftoues  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  cul¬ 
tivation. 

14.  Twelve  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1181,  a 
dreadful  eruption  iflued  from  iThna  on  the  eaft  fide. 
Streams  of  fire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  but  with¬ 
out  burning  it. 

Nicholas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  he  did  not  fee, 
this  event,  was  witaefs  to  another  conflagration  on 
-/Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defeription. 

15.  On  that  day,  fays  he,  about  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers,  ./Etna  was  ftrongly  convulfed,  and  uttered  dread¬ 
ful  noifes  ;  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  all  Sicily,  were  ftruck  with  confternation  and 
alarm.  On  a  fudden,  a  terrible  blaze  of  fire  iflued 
from  the  fouthern  fummit,  and  fpread  over  the  rocks 
of  Mazzara,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
Together  with  the  fire,  there  appeared  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke.  After  funfet,  the  flames  and  the  ftones  that 
iflued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the  clouds. 
The  fire  making  way  for  itfelf  with  the  moft  furious 
impetuofity,  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all  thofe 
ftru&ures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had  confe- 
crated  to  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  fwallowed 
up  a  great  many  fprings  and  rivulets.  Many  of  the 
rocks  on  the  fliore  of  Mafcali  were  fhaken  and  dafhed 
into  the  fea.  A  fucceflion  of  thefe  calamities  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  bowels  of  -Z Etna 
were  again  heard  to  rebellow.  The  conflagration  of 
Mazzara  ftill  went  on  unextinguifhed.  The  earth 
opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  II  Pajpan - 
necca  ;  on  the  fouth  fide  fire  iflued  from  the  gap  with 
great  violence  :  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  the 
fun  was  obfeured  from  morning  to  evening  with  clouds 
of  fmoke  and  afhes,  as  entirely  as  in  an  eclipfe.  Ni¬ 
colas  Speciale  went  towards  the  new-opened  crater,  to 
obferve  the  fire  and  the  burning  ftones  which  were 
ifluing  from  the  volcano.  The  earth  rebellowed  and 
tottered  under  his  feet ;  and  he  faw  red-hot  ftones  iflue 
four  times  fucceflively  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  from  the 
crater,  with  a  thundering  noife,  the  like  of  which,  he 
fays,  he  had  never  before  heard. 

In 
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In  a  few  clays  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were  of  the  burning  Hones 
burnt  up  by  a  thower  of  fire  and  fulphureous  afhesj 
and  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being  thus  left  defti- 
tute  of  food,  died  in  great  numbers.  A  great  quanti¬ 
fy  of  fithes  likewife  died  in  the  rivers  and  the  conti¬ 
guous  parts  of  the  fea.  “  I  cannot  think  (fays  lie)  that 
either  Babylon  or  Sodom  was  deftroyed  with  fuch  aw¬ 
ful  feverity.”— The  north  winds,  which  blew  at  the 
time,  carried  the  allies  as  far  as  Malta.  Many  perfons 
of  both  fexes  died  of  terror.  .  . 

16.  Scarce  had  four  years  elapfed  after  this  terrible 
event,  when  /Etna  made  a  new  explofion,  and  dif- 
charged  vollies  of  Hones,  caufing  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.  This  happened  in  the  year  1333. 

iy.  Forty-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  01 
Augufl  1381,  an  eruption  from  /Etna  fpread  its  rava¬ 
ges  over  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive  yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 

Clti8.  In  the  year  1444,  63  years  after  the  lafl  erup- 
tion,  a  torrent  of  lava  iffued  from  ./Etna  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  Catania.  The  mountain  (hook  ;  and  the  (hocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  mattes  of  rock  were 
broken  from  its  fummit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyls 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  JEtna  was  fcarce  at  reft  for  18  months 
or  two  years.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  1446, 
about  an  hour  after  funfet,  an  eruption  iffued  from  the 
place  called  La  Pietra  di  Mazarra .  This  eruption 
was  foon  over. 

In  the  following  year,  1447.  on  the  2ift  ot 


September,  there  was  another,,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fire;  but  this  eruption  was  likewife  of  ftiort  dura- 

27.  JEtna  now  ceafed  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
conftderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  not 
only  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  but  even, 
if  we  may  credit  accounts,  went  down  into  the  fiery 
gulf,  and  believed  the  volcanic  matter  to  be  now  ex- 
haufted:  But  on  the  25th  of  April  1536,  near  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1447,  a  ftrong  wind 
arofe  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cloud,  reddifti  in  the 
middle,  appeared  over  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  very  fame  inftant  a  large  body  of  fire  iffued 
from  the  abyfs,  and  fell  with ;t he  noife  and  rapidity  of 
a  torrent  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  bieak- 
ing  down  the  rocks,  and  deftroying  the  flocks  and  eve¬ 
ry  other  animal  that  was  expofed  to  its  fury.  From 
the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there 
iffued  at  the  fame  time  a  dream  of  fire  more  terrible 
than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe  towards  the  weft. 
It  ran  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and  Caftelli.  It  confid¬ 
ed  entirely  of  fulphur  and  bitumen.  On  the  fame  day 
the  church  of  St  Leon,  which  flood  in  a  wood,  Was 
firft  demolifhed  by  the  fhocks  of  the  earthquake,  and 
'its  ruins  after  that  confumed  by  the  fire..  Many 
chafms  were  opened  in  the  fides  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
from  thofe  iffued  fire  and  burning  ftones,  which  darted 
up  into  the  air  with  a  noife  like  that  produced  by  a 
(mart  difcharge  of  artillery.  Francis  Ncgro.de  Piaz¬ 
za,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who  lived  at  Lentini,  wifti- 
ing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  eruptions,  and  to  make 
fome  obfervations  which  he  thought  might  be  of  con¬ 
fluence, 'was  carried  off  and  burnt  to  allies  by  a  Volley 
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lafted  fome  weeks. 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  the  17th  ot  April  1537, 
the  river  Simeto  fwelled  fo  amazingly  as  to  overflow 
the  adjacent  plains,  and  carry  off  the  country  people 
and  their  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  country  around  Paterno,  the  neighbouring  caftles, 
and  more  than  500  houfes,  were  deftroyed  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  river  ;  and  moft  of  the  wood^  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots  by  violent  blafts  of  wind.  Fhele  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  elements  were  followed  by  JEtna,  which 
on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  difclofing  fiery  gulfs,  and  pouring  out  a 
deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  year.  They  direfted  their  courfe  to¬ 
wards  the  monaftery  of  St  Nicholas  d’ Arena;  deftroy¬ 
ed  the  gardens  and  vineyards;  and  proceeding  on- 
■wards  towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpellieri  and  Fal- 
lica,  and  deftroyed  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  When  the  conflagration  ceafed,  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  funk  inward  with  fuch  a  noife, 
that  all  the  people  in  the  ifland  believed  the  laft  day 
arrived,  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme  unc¬ 
tion.  Thefe  dreadful  difturbances  continued  through 
the  whole  year,  more  efpecially  in  the  months  of  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  fmoke,  the  noife,  and  the  (hocks  of  the 
earthquake,  affected  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  Filotes 
may  be  believed,  who  relates  this  event,  many  of  the 
Sicilians  were  ft  ruck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many  ftruc- 
tures  were  demolifhed  ;  and  among  others  the  caftle  of 
Corleone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  diftant  from 
the  volcano. 

23.  During  the  fucceeding  30  years  there  was  no 
difturbance  of  this  nature,  At  the  end  of  that  fpace, 
Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  JEtna  difeharged  new  ftreams  of  fire,  and.  cover¬ 
ed  the  adjacent  country  with  volcanic  afhes,  which  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  hulbandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1579,  JEtna  renewed  its. ravages  ; 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  which  it  did 
upon  this  occafion  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 

25.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  JEtna,  in 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  with  new  fury.  Peter 
Carrera  affirms  that  it  continued  to  emit  flames  for  the 
fpace  of  33  years,  till  1636,  without  interruption,  but 
not  always  with  the  fame  violence..  In  1607,  the 
ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroyed  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain. 
In  1609,  they  turned  their  courfe  towards  Aderno,  and 
deftroyed  a  part  of  the  foreft  del  Pino,  and  a  part  ot 
the  wood  called  la  Sciambrita ,  with  many  vineyards  in 
the  diftrift  Gofterna.  Thefe  torrents  of  lava  continued 
to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  1614,  a  new 
effort  of  the  fub terraneous  fire  opened  another  crater, 
from  which  fire  was  difeharged  on  Randazzo,  in  the 
diftria  called  il  Piro .  The  fire  continued  to  flame  for 
10  or  12  years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrera  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagration  happened  in  the  year  1664,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  witnefs.  It  happened  on  the  13th  .of  De¬ 
cember,  and  lafted  without  interruption,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 
But  in  1 669  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolofi  were  obliged 
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to  forfake  their  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  Toon  after 
they  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fummit  of  Altna 
had*  not  at  this  time  a  threatening  afpe£l,  and  every¬ 
thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  25th  of  March : 
but  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  an  hour  before  night, 
the  air  was  obferved  to  become  dark  over  the  village 
la  Pedara  and  all  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  thought  that  an  almoft  total 
eclipfe  was  taking  place.  Soon  after  funfet,  frequent 
(hocks  of  earthquakes  began  to  be  felt  ;  tliefe  were  at 
firft  weak,  but  continued  till  day-break  to  become 
more  and  more  terrible.  Nicolofi  was  more  affe&ed 
than  any  other  tra6l  of  country  on  that  lide  of  ALtna  ; 
about  noon  every  houfe  was  thrown  to  the  ground  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  in  condensation,  invoking  the 
protection  of  heaven.  On  the  10th  of  March  a  chafm 
fever al  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  open¬ 
ed  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  from  which  about  two 
hours  before  day,  there  arofe  a  bright  light,  and  a  very 
ilrong  fulphureous  exhalation  was  diffuled  through  the 
atmofphere. 

About  11  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  after 
dreadful  fhocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  in 
the  hill  called  des  Noi/ettes,  from  which  there  iffued 
huge  volumes  of  fmoke,  not  accompanied  with  fire, 
allies,  or  (tones,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaying  all  the  different  phenomena  with 
which  thunder  is  at  different  times  attended.  And 
what  was  very  remarkable,  the  chafm  was  formed  on 
the  fouth  fide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  fame  day  another  chafm  was  form¬ 
ed  two  miles  lower,  from  which  iffued  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth¬ 
quake.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  chafms  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  dire&ion,  accompanied  during  their  formation 
with  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  hill  called  la  Pufara, 

About  twelve  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  On  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  flones,  iffued  from  this 
lafl  chafm  ;  it  difeharged  at  the  fame  time  flakes  of  a 
dark  earth-coloured  fpongy  matter,  which  became  hard 
after  they  fell.  There  iffued  from  the  fame  gulf  a 
dream  of  lava,  which  held  its  courfe  into  a  lake  called 
la  Hardia ,  fix  miles  from  Montpellieri,  and  on  its  way 
thither  deflroyed  many  dwelling-houfes  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  next  day,  March  1 2th,  this  dream  of  fire 
directed  its  courfe  towards  the  tra£l  of  country  called 
Malpajfo ,  which  is  inhabited  by  800  people  :  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hours  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafle.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  diredlion,  in  which 
it  deflroyed  fome  other  villages. 

The  mount  of  Montpellieri  was  next  deflroyed  with 
all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  the  dream  of  fire 
was  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now  attacked 
the  large  village  of  Mazzalucia  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
a  vad  gulf  was  formed,  from  which  were  difeharged 
fand  or  afhes,  which  produced  a  hill  with  two  fummits, 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  150  paces  high.  It 
was  obferved  to  confid  of  yellow,  white,  black,  gray, 
red,  and  green  dones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicolofi  continued  to  emit  afhes 


for  the  fpace  of  three  months  ;  and  the  quantity  dif- 
c barged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  the  adjoining  tra£l 
of  country  for  the  fpace  of  15  miles;  fome  of  thefe 
afhes  were  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Medina  and 
Calabria  ;  and  a  north  wind  arifing,  covered  all  the 
fouthern  country  about  Agoda,  Lentini,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  that,  in  the  fame  manner. 

While  at  that  height  on  Nicolofi  fo  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances  were  paffing,  the  highed  crater 
on  the  fummit  of  ALtna  dill  preferved  its  ufual  tran¬ 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  mountain,  even  to  the  mod  elevated  peak, 
was  agitated  by  a  mod  violent  earthquake.  The  high¬ 
ed  crater  of  iEtna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftied  parts 
of  the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus; 
and  in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  but  a  wide  gulf  more  than  a  mile  in  ex¬ 
tent,  from  which  there  iffued  enormous  maffes  of  fmoke, 
afhes,  and  dones.  At  that  period,  according  to  the 
hidorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  lava  on 
Mount  Frumento  was  difeharged  from  the  volcanic 
focus. 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  dill 
continued  to  flow,  directed  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accompanied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  afhes  and  burning  dones  than  be¬ 
fore.  For  feveral  months  many  mod  alarming  fhocks 
of  earthquakes  were  felt ;  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  deftru&ion  by  the  torrent  of  fire.  In  vain  they 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  courfe ;  the  lava  rofe 
over  the  walls,  and  entered  by  an  angle  near  the  Bene- 
di£line  convent  on  the  nth  of  June  following.  This 
awful  event  is  related  by  Francis  Monaco,  Charles 
Mancius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Thedefchi. 

A  description  of  the  lava  iffuing  from  Mount  AEtna 
in  1669  was  fent  to  the  court  of  England  by  Lord 
Winchelfea,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Ca¬ 
tania  in  his  way  home  from  an  embaffy  at  Condanti- 
nople.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  ex- 
tra6l  of  it.  “  When  it  was  night,  I  went  upon  two 
towers  in  divers  places  ;  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  at 
ten  miles  didance,  as  we  judged,  the  fire  begin  to  run. 
from  the  mountain  in  a  diredl  line,  the  flame  to  afeend 
as  high  and  as  big  as  one  of  the  greated  deeples  in 
your  Majedy’s  kingdoms,  and  to  throw  up  great  dones 
into  the  air  ;  I  could  difeern  the  river  of  fire  to  de- 
feend  the  mountain,  of  a  terrible  fiery  or  red  colour, 
and  dones  of  a  paler  red  to  fwim  thereon,  and  to  be 
fome  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We  could  fee  this 
fire  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  fire,  afeending  with  great  flames  in 
many  places,  fmoking  like  a  violent  furnace  of  iron 
melted,  making  a  noife  with  the  great  pieces  that  fell, 
efpecially  thefe  that  fell  into  the  fea.  A  cavalier  of 
Malta,  who  lives  there,  and  attended  me,  told  me, 
that  the  river  was  as  liquid,  where  it  iffues  out  of  the 
mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  a  torrent  with 
great  violence,  and  is  five  or  fix  fathom  deep,  and  as 
broad,  and  that  no  dones  fink  therein.” 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are  there  told,  that  the 
lava  is  “  nothing  elfe  than  diverfe  kinds  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendere  liquid  by  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gufhing 

forth 
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y£ma.  forth  as  the  water  doth  at  the  head  of  fome  great  ri- 
— ver ;  and  having  run  in  a  full  body  for  a  ftone’3  calf  or 
more,  began  to  cruft  or  curdle,  becoming,  when  cold, 
thofe  hard  porous  (tones  which  the  people  call  fciarri . 
Thefe,  though  cold  in  comparifon  of  what  firft  iffues 
from  the  mountain,  yet  retained  fo  much  heat  as  to 
refemble  huge  cakes  of  fea-coal  ftrongly  ignited,  and 
came  tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or 
burning  whatever  was  in  their  way. — In  this  manner 
the  lava  proceeded  (lowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  fea, 
when  a  moft  extraordinary  conflict  enfued  betwixt  the 
two  adverfe  elements.  The  noife  was  vaftly  more 
dreadful  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  being  heard  through 
the  whole  country  to  an  immenfe  diftance  \  the  water 
feemed  to  retire  and  dimini(h  before  the  lava,  while 
clouds  of  vapour  darkened  the  fun.  The  whole  fi(h  on 
the  coaft  were  deftroyed,  the  colour  of  the  fea  itfelf 
was  changed,  and  the  tranfparency  of  its  waters  loft  for 
many  months. 

While  this  lava  was  ifiuing  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity,  the  merchants,  whofe  account  is  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the 
mouth  itfelf;  but  durft  not  come  nearer  than  a  furlong, 
left  they  (hould  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vaft  pillar 
ofafties,  which  to  their  apprehenlion  exceeded  twice 
the  bignefs  of  St  Paul’s  fteeple  in  London,  and  went 
up  into  the  air  to  a  far  greater  height  ;  at  the  mouth 
itfelf  was  a  continual  noife,  like  the  beating  of  great 
waves  of  the  fea  againft  rocks,  or  like  diftant  thunder, 
which  was  fometimes  fo  violent  as  to  be  heard  60,  or 
even  100  miles  off ;  to  which  diftance  alfo  part  of  the 
a  (lies  was  carried.  Some  time  after,  having  gone  up, 
they  found  the  mouth  from  whence  this  terrible  deluge 
iffued  to  be  only  a  hole  about  10  feet  diameter.  This 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr  Brydone ;  and  is  probably  the 
fame  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  defcended 
into  the  fubterranean  caverns  already  mentioned. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn- 
ing  gulf  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  on 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mazarra. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  1686,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  burft  out  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  on  the  fide  contiguous  to  the  hill  del 
Bue.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  confumed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  of  grain, 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  flopped  its  courfe  in  a 
large  valley  near  the  caftle  of  Mafcali.  Several  people 
from  the  neighbourhood  had  afcended  a  hill  between 
the  wood  of  Catania  and  the  confines  of  Cirrita,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  the  lava  :  but  the  hill,  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  funk  inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  /Etna  was  now  long  quiet  *,  for  ho  lefs  a  fpace 
of  time  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prefent  age.  In 
the  year  1755  its  eruptions  were  renewed.  It  open¬ 
ed  near  Mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  ufual  fire  and 
fmoke ;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  only  for  eight 
years. 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  months,  but  with  intervals.  /Etna 
was  at  firft  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  feen  to  iffue  out,  fometimes  filver-colour- 
ed,  and  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell 
upon  them,  of  a  purple  radiance:  at  length  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  winds,  and  rained,  as  they  were 
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driven  before  them,  a  (hower  of  fire  all  the  way  to  /Etna. 
Catania  and  beyond  it.  An  eruption  foon  burft  out ;  -v 
the  principal  torrent  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ran  towards  the  eail,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
extenfive  valley. 

The  flames  which  iffued  from  this  new  crater  af¬ 
forded  a  noble  fpe&acle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  feen 
to  rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air,  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  artificial  fire-work,  with  a  conftant  and  formi¬ 
dable  battery,  which  (hook  the  earth  under  thofe  who 
were  fpe&ators  of  the  fcene.  Torrents  of  melted 
matter  running  down  the  (ides  of  the  mountain,  dif- 
fufed  a  light  bright  as  day  through  the  darknefs  of 
night. 

At  funrifing  the  burning  lava  was  obferved  to  have 
run  round  fome  oaks  that  were  ftill  (landing  unburnt. 

Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Some  birds  had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
people  eaft  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  was  immediately 
burnt.  This  lava  continued  hot,  and  exhaled  fmoke 
for  two  years.  For  five  years  after  this,  no  fnow  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Mount  /Etna. 

32.  In  the  year  1766  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  :  fire,  fmoke,  and  an  ineonfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  iffued  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27th  of  January  1780  a  new  opening 
was  formed  two  miles  under  the  laft-mentioned  crater. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March,  the 
earthquake  was  renewed  on  the  north  fide,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  terrible  noifes. 

Between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  May  the 
convulfions  were  again  renewed,  accompanied  with 
noife  as  before  ;  a  quantity  of  pumice  ftones  and  fine 
fand  was  difcharged  from  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  (hocks  were  renewed  :  on 
the  23d  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Frumento  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna  *,  and  from  it  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  lava  difcharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Laudunza.  It  was  200  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pa¬ 
terno,  and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  ifiuing 
from  them  proceeded,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  fix 
miles ;  on  the  25th  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewife  opened  on  the  25th; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  Ted-hot  ftones  continued  to 
iffue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  very  great  diftance  : 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  dream  of  lava  ;  which, 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  tract  of  country- 
two  miles  in  extent* 

Several  parts  of  thofe  ft  reams  of  lava  were  obferved 
to  be  cold  on  the  furface,  and  formed  into  folid  maffes, 
but  melted  again  by  a  new  ftream  of  burning  lava, 
which  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  laft  eruption  happened  in  1 787.  From  the  ift  Account  ot 
to  the  10th  of  July,  there  were  figns  of  its  approach.  t^ie  *3te 
On  the  nth,  after  a  little  calm,  there  Was  a  fiibterra- 

neous  noife,  like  the  found  of  a  drum  in  a  clofe  place, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  copious  burft  of  black  fmoke. 

It  was  then  calm  till  the  15th,  when  the  fame  progno- 
ftics  recurred.  On  the  17th,  the  fubterraneous  noife 
was  heard  again  :  the  fmoke  was  more  abundant,  (light 
(hocks  of  an  earthquake  followed,  and  the  lava  flowed 
from  behind  one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  form 
I  i  the 
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i£tna.  the  double  head  of  Aitna.  On  the  i8tb,  while  the 

"  v  “  fpe£lators  were  in  anxious  expe&ation  of  a  more  fevere 
eruption,  all  was  quiet,  and  continued  fo  more  than 
12  hours  :  foon  after  they  perceived  fome  new  {hocks, 
accompanied  with  much  noife  *,  and  the  mountain 
threw  out  a  thick  fmoke,  which,  as  the  wind  was 
wefterly,  foon  darkened  the  eaftern  horizon  :  two  hours 
afterwards  a  fhower  of  fine  black  brilliant  fand  defeend- 
ed  :  on  the  eaft  fide  it  was  a  llorm  of  ftones  ;  and,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  deluge  of  flaflies  of  fire,  of 
fcoria  and  lava. 

Xhefe  appearances  continued  the  whole  day  ,  at  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  the  feene  changed.  A  number  of 
conical  flames  rofe  from  the  volcano  ;  one  on  the  north, 
another  on  the  fouth,  were  very  confpicuous,  and  rofe 
and  fell  alternately.  At  three  in  the  morning,  the 
mountain  appeared  cleft,  and  the  fummit  feemed  a  burn¬ 
ing  mafs.  The  cones  of  light  'which  arofe  from  the  cra¬ 
ter  were  of  an  immenfe  extent,  particularly  the  two 
juft  mentioned.  The  two  heads  feemed  to  be  cut  away  : 
and  at  their  feparation  was  a  cone  of  flame,  feemingly 
compofed  of  many  leffer  cones.  The  flame  feemed  of 
the  height  of  the  mountain  placed  on  the  mountain  ; 
fo  that  it  was  probably  two  miles  high,  on  a  bafe  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  {till  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  in  which  there  appear¬ 
ed  very  brilliant  flafhes  of  lightning,  a  phenomenon 
which  Aitna  had  not  before  afforde  d.  At  times,  founds 
like  thofe  from  the  explofion  of  a  large  cannon  were 
heard  feemingly  at  a  lefs  diflance  than  the  mountain. 
From  the  cone,  as  from  a  fountain,  a  jet  of  many 
flaming  volcanic  matters  was  thrown,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  diflance  of  fix  or  feven  miles  :  from  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  a  thick  fmoke  arofe,  which,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  obfeured  fome  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time 
when  the  rivers  of  lava  broke  out.  This  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  be¬ 
gan  the  next  night  with  more  force  \  but  continued 
only  half  an  hour.  In  the  intervals,  however,  /Etna 
continued  to  throw  out  flames,  fmoke,  ignited  flones, 
and  fhowers  of  fand.  From  the  20th  to  the  22d,  the 
appearances  gradually  ceafed.  The  flream  of  lava  was 
carried  towards  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lago. 

After  the  eruption,  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
weftern  fide  was  found  covered  with  hardened  lava, 
fcoria,  and  flones.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  by 
fmoke,  by  fhowers  of  fand,  mephitic  vapours,  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat.  They  faw  that  the  lava  which  came  from 
the  weftern  point  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  dire&ed  towards  Libeccio  ;  the  other,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  towards  the  plain  of  Lago.  The  lava 
on  the  weftern  head  of  the  mountain,  had  from  its  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  been  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  ;  from 
one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  ftrongly  that  of 
liver  of  fulphur.  The  thermometer,  in  defeending,  was 
at  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  }  while  near  the 
lava,  in  the  plain  of  Lago,  it  was  140  degrees.  The 
lava  extended  two  miles  ;  its  width  was  from  13^  to 
21  feet,  and  its  depth  13^  feet. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  we  have 
been  able  to  colle£f,  that  might  ferve  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  this  famous  mountain.  Many  things, 
however,  concerning  the  extent,  antiquity,  &c.  of  the 
lavas,  remain  to  be  difeuffed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal  fire 
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which  produces  fo  much  mifehief  :  but  the  confidera-  /Etna, 
tion  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  general  article  Volcano,  AltolU. 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

jETNA  fait,  Sal  JEtme,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  fal  ammoniac  which  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  and  fides  of  the  openings  of  ./Etna,  and  other 
burning  mountains,  after  their  eruptions  ;  and  fome- 
times  on  the  furface  of  the  ferruginous  matter  which 
they  throw  out.  This  fait  makes  a  very  various  ap¬ 
pearance  in  many  cafes  :  it  is  fometimes  found  in  large 
and  thick  cakes  *,  fometimes  only  in  form  of  a  thin 
powder,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
ftones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yellow,  fome  white,  and 
fome  greenifh. 

ALTOLARCHA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiftrate  or  governor  of  the  ALtolians. 

ALTOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  trad  now  called  the  Defpotat ,  or  Little 
Greece .  It  was  parted  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Evanus, 
now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozoke  ;  on  the 
weft,  from  Acarnania,  by  the  Achelous  :  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus  ;  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  ALtolians  were  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  people  \ 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  $  utter  ftrangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
fritndfhip  or  principles  of  honour  \  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  leaft  profped  of  reaping  any 
advantage  from  their  treachery  :  in  fhort,  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  other  ftates  of  Greece  no  other  wife 
than  as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war  ;  inured 
to  labour  and  hardfhips  ;  undaunted  in  the  greatefl 
dangers  j  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  were,  on  all  occafions,  willing  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was  moft  dear  to  them. 

They  diftinguilhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
moft  of  the  other  ftates,  were  forced  to  giant  them  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  con  dilution 
of  the  ALtolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  *,  for  the  ALtolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achaeans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jealoufy  at  the  growing  power  of  that  ftate.  1  he 
Cleomenic 'war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  th e /octal 
war ,  were  kindled  by  the  ALtolians  in  the  heart  of 
Peloponnefus,  with  no  other  viewr  but  to  humble  their 
antagonifts  the  Achaeans.  In  the  latter,  they  held 
out,  with  the  afliftance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lace¬ 
demonians  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againft  the 
united  forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were 
obliged  at  laft  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to 
Philip  all  Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  pro¬ 
vince  much  againft  their  will,  they  watched  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wrefting  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian’s 
hand  ;  for  which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome  againft  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to 
the  Romans  in  their  w?ar  with  him  ;  but  growing  in- 
folent  upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  war 
upon  the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation 
they  were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fevere  terms:  x.  The  majefty  of  the  Roman 

people 
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y£tolia.  people  (hall  be  revered  in  all  TEtolia.  2.  /Etolia  (hall 

- - * - *  not  fuller  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with  Rome 

to  pafs  through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  ot 
Rome  (hall  be  likewife  the  enemies  of  /Etolia.  3.  She 
(hall,  in  the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  magiftrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  defert- 
ers  (he  has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  al¬ 
liance  with  Rome.  4*  The  ^tolians  {hall  pay  down 
in  ready  money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  -ZEtolia,  200 
Euboic  talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  ta¬ 
lents,  and  engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the 
fix  years  following.  5.  They  (hall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  conful  40  fuch  hoftages  as  he  (hall  chocfe  ;  none 
of  whom  (hall  be  under  12,  or  above  40  years  of  age  : 
the  preetor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  already  h  oil  ages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of 
this  number.  6.  "jE tolia  (hall  renounce  all  preten- 
hons  to  the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans 
have  conquered,  though  thefe  cities  and  territories 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ZEtolians.  7.  The  city 
of  Oenis,  and  its  diftria,  (hall  be  fubjeft  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  ^Emilius  Paulus, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition  ;  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpeaed  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  affaffi- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpeaed  to  wi(h  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  ./Etolians  appeared  before  ^milius  Paulus  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
inhuman  treatment*,  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs  :  nay, 
ten  commiflioners  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate.  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enaaed  a  decree,  declaring 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  juftly,  fince  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  TEtolian  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country ;  and  as  thefe  alone  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magiftrates  of  JEtolia  were 
the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate.  In 
this  ftate  of  fervile  fubjeaion  they  continued  till  the 
deftru&ion  of  Corinth,  and  the  diffolution  of  the  A- 
chsean  league;  when  ZEtolia,  with  the  other  free  ftates 
of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  province  of  Achaia .  Neverthelefs, 
each  ftate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  un¬ 
der  the  fuperintendency  of  the  praetor  whom  Rome  fent 
annually  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poffefs 
lands  anywhere  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  ftate,  with  little  alteration,  ZEtolia  continued 
under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  weftern  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  reft,  calling  them  New  Epirus ,  and  fubje&ing  the 
whole  country  to  th z  prcefe&us  prcetorn  for  Illyricum. 
Under  the  fueceffors  of  Conftantine,  Greece  was  par¬ 
celled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
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the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Weftern  princes, 

At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian,  Affe^iom 
of  the  imperial  family,  feized  on  ZEtolia  and  Epiru1’.  «j 

The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon,  who  maintain¬ 
ed  it  againft  Michael  Palseologus,  the  firft  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  theexpulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  i ft ue,  bequeathed  ZEtolia  to  his  brother’s  foil, 
named  alfo  Charles  ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons 
Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  de¬ 
putes  arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after 
the  redu6lion  of  Theffalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432. 

The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpoffeffed  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Ca- 
ftriot,  commonly  called  Scanderbeg ;  who,  with  a  fmall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  defeated  thefe  barbarians  in  2  2  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  JEto- 
lia  to  the  Venetians  ;  but,  they  not  being  able  to  make 
head  againft  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country 
was  foon  reduced  by  IVIohammed  II.  whofe  fueceffors 
hold  it  to  this  day. 

AFER,  Domitius,  a  famous  orator,  born  at  Nif- 
mes,  flouriftied  uuder  Fiberius,  and  the  three  fucceed- 
ing  emperors.  £)uintilian  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  commends  his  pleadings.  But  he  difgraced 
his  talents,  by  turning  informer  againft  fome.  of  the 
mod  diftinguilhed  perfonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in 
his  youth,  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of  Domitius  very 
afiiduoufly.  He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  abounded 
with  pleafant  dories,  and  that  there  were  public  col¬ 
lections  of  his  witty  fayings,  fome  of  which  he  quotes. 

He  alfo  mentions  two  books  of  his  “  On  Witncffes. 

Domitius  was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  he  put  upon  a  ftatue  ereCted  by  him  in .  honour  of 
Caligula,  wherein  lie  declared  that  this  prince  was  a 
fecond  time  conful  at  the  age  of  27.  l.his  he  in¬ 
tended  as  an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a 
farcafm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the 
laws,  raifed  a  procefs  againft  him,  and  pleaded  himfelf 
in  perfon.  Domitius,  inftead  of  making,  a  defence,  re¬ 
peated  part  of  the  emperor’s  fpeech  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  admiration  ;  after  which  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  begging  pardon,  declared,  that  he  dread¬ 
ed  more  the  eloquence  of  Caligula  than  his  imperial 
power.  This  piece  of  flattery  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned,  but  alfo  raifed 
him  to  the  confullhip.  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  A.  D.  59. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea.  It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  cal¬ 
led  'eggeba.  Moft  of  the  blacks  on  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
thefe  names  to  thefe  weights. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an.attn- 
bute  infeparable  from  its  fubjeCl.  Thus  magnitude, 
figure,  weight,  &c.  are  affeClions  of  all  bodies ;  and 
love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  are  affe&ions  of  the  mind. 

AFFECTION,  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind  towards 
a  particular  being  or  thing ,  occupies  a  middle  fpace 
between  difpoftion  on  the  one  hand,  and  pajjion  on  the 
other  *.  It  is  diftinguifhable  from  Difpofition,  which  *  See  Dij C 
being  a  branch  of  one’s  nature,  originally,  muft  exi bpofition 
before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  PaJJion. 
particular  objeft  ;  whereas  Affe&ion  can  never  be  on- 
T  —  gmal, 
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Affection  gmal,  becaufe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  particular 
.  Jl  object,  it  cannot  exifl  till  the  object  have  once  at  lead 

l  -  -  been  prefented.  It  is  alfo  diflinguifhable  from  Pafiion, 

which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of 
its  object,  vanifhes  with  it :  whereas  Affe&ion  is  a 
lading  connection  j  and,  like  other  connections,  fubfifls 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  familiar 
example  will  illuflrate  this.  There  may  be  in  one  per- 
fon’s  mind  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  objeCt,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ;  and 
which  therefore  is  never  difcovered  even  by  the  perfon 
himfelf.  Another,  who  has  the  fame  difpofition,  meets 
with  a  kindly  office  that  makes  him  grateful  to  his  be- 
nefaCtor  :  An  intimate  connection  is  formed  between 
them,  termed  affieBion  ;  which,  like  other  connections, 
has  a  permanent  exigence,  though  not  always  in  view. 
The  affeCtion,  for  the  mod  part,  lies  dormant,  till  an 
opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  circumdance, 
it  is  converted  into  the  pafiion  of  gratitude  ,  and  the 
opportunity  is  eagerly  feized  of  tedifying  gratitude  in 
the  warmed  manner. 

Affection,  among  Phyjicians ,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
difeafe.  Thus  the  hyderic  affieBion  is  the  fame  with 
the  hyderic  difeafe. 

AFFERERS  or  Afferors,  in  Law ,  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  in  courts-leet,  courts-baron,  &c.  to  fettle,  upon 
oath,  the  fines  to  be  impofed  upon  t  hofe  who  have  been 
guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  puni (liable. 

AFFETTUOSO,  or  Con  AFFETTO ,  in  the  Italian 
Mufic ,  intimates  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added 
ought  to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  con- 
fequently  rather  flow  than  fad. 

AFFIANCE,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  mutual  plight¬ 
ing  of  troth  between  a  man  and  woman  to  marry  each 
other. 

AFFIDAVIT,  fignifies  an  oath  in  writing,  fvvorn 
before  fome  perfon  who  is  authorized  to  take  the  fame. 

AFFINITY,  among  Civilian  r,  implies  a  relation 
contracted  by  marriage  ;  in  contradidinCtion  to  con- 
fanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. —  Affinity  does  not 
found  any  real  kinfhip  }  it  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of 
fiCtion,  introduced  on  account  of  the  clofe  relation  be¬ 
tween  hufband  and  wife.  It  is  even  faid  to  ceafe  when 
the  caufe  of  it  ceafes  :  hence  a  woman  who  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  a  witnefs  for  her  hufband’s  brother  du¬ 
ring  his  lifetime,  is  allowed  for  a  witnefs  when  a  wi¬ 
dow,  by  reafon  the  affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  contracting  marriage,  affinity  is  not  diffol¬ 
ved  by  death,  though  it  be  in  every  thing  elfe. 

#  There  are  feveral  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes  :  thus,  the 
fon  could  not  marry  his  mother,  or  his  father’s  wife 
(Lev.  xviii.  7.  et  feq.)  :  the  brother  could  not  marry 
his  fifler,  whether  die  were  fo  by  the  father  only  or 
by  the  mother  only,  and  much  lefs  if  (he  was  his  fifler 
both  by  the  fame  father  and  mother  :  the  grandfather 
could  not  marry  his  grand  daughter,  either  by  his  fon 
or  daughter.  No  one  could  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
father  s  wife,  nor  the  filler  of  his  father  or  mother  ; 
nor  the  uncle  his  niece  ;  nor  the  aunt  her  nephew  ; 
nor  the  nephew  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  father’s 
fide.  The  father-in-law  could  not  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in  -la  vv  ;  nor  the  brother  the,  wife  of  his  brother, 
while  living  ;  nor  even  after  the  death  of  his  brother’ 
If  he  left  children.  If  he  left  not  children,  the  furviv- 


ing  brother  was  to  raife  up  children  to  his  deceafed  Affinity. 

brother,  by  marrying  his  widow.  It  was  forbidden  to - 

marry  the  mother  and  the  daughter  at  one  time,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  mother’s  fon,  or  the  daughter  of  her 
daughter,  or  two  fillers  together.  It  is  true  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  before  the  law  married  their  fiflers,  as  Abra¬ 
ham  married  Sarah,  who  was  his  father’s  daughter  by 
another  mother  ;  and  two  fiflers  together,  as  Jacob 
married  Rachel  and  Leah  \  and  their  own  fiflers  by 
both  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain.  But  thefe 
cafes  are  not  to  be  propofed  as  examples  :  becaufe  in 
fome  they  were  authorized  by  neceffity,  in  others  by 
cudom  \  and  the  law  as  yet  was  not  in  being.  If 
fome  other  examples  may  be  found,  either  before  or 
fince  the  law,  the  Scripture  exprefsly  difapproves  of 
them,  as  Reuben’s  inceff  with  Bilhah  his  father’s  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  aCtion  of  Amnon  with  his  fifler  Ta¬ 
mar  *,  and  that  of  Herod- Antipas,  who  married  Hero- 
dias  his  fider-in-law,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  while 
her  hufband  was  yet  living. 

Affinity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  conformity  or 
agreement :  Thus  we  fay,  the  affinity  of  languages,  the 
affinity  of  words,  the  affinity  of  founds,  &c. 

Affinity,  in  Cheimjiry ,  is  a  term  employed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  peculiar  propenfity  which  the  particles  of 
matter  have  to  unite  and  combine  with  each  other  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  in  preference  to  any  other  connexion. 

The  attractions  between  bodies  at  infenfible  di¬ 
fiances,  and  which  of  courfe  are  confined  to  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  have  been  diflinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  affinity ,  while  the  term  attraBion  has  been  more 
commonly  confined  to  cafes  of  fenfible  didance.  And 
as  the  particles  of  matter  are  of  two  kinds,  either  ho¬ 
mogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  fo  there  are  two  kinds  of/ 
affinity. 

44  Homogeneous  affinity  urges  the  homogeneous  par- 
tides  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenfible 
didances  from  each  other  y  and  confequently  is  the 
caufe  why  bodies  almofl  always  exift  united  together, 
fo  as  to  conflitute  maffes  of  fenfible  magnitude.  This 
affinity  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  term  cohefion ,  and 
fometimes  by  adhejion  when  the  furfaces  of  bodies  are 
only  referred  to.  Homogeneous  affinity  is  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  3  as  far  as  is  known,  caloric  and  light  only  are 
deditute  of  it. 

Heterogeneous  affinity  urges  heterogeneous  parti¬ 
cles  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenfible* 
didances  from  each  other,  and  of  courfe  is  the  caufe 
of  the  formation  of  new  integrant  particles  compofed. 
of  a  certain  number  of  heterogeneous  particles.  Thefe 
new  integrant  particles  afterwards  unite  by  cohefion, 
and  form  mafles  of  compound  bodies.  Thus  an  in¬ 
tegrant  particle  of  water  is  compofed  of  particles  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  urged  towards  each  other,  and 
kept  at  an  infenfible  didance  by  heterogeneous  affinity  y 
and  a  mafs  of  water  is  compofed  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  integrant  particles  of  that  fluid,  urged  towards 
each  other  by  homogeneous  affinity.  Heterogeneous 
affinity  is  univerfal,  as  far  as  is  known  $  that  is  to  fay, 
there  is  no  body  whofe  particles  are  not  attra&ed  by 
the  particles  of  fome  other  body  ;  but  whether  the 
particles  of  all  bodies  have  an  affinity  for  the  particles 
of  all  other  bodies,  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means 
of  afeertaining.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  probable, 
and  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted j  though  it,. 
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is  certainly  afluming  more  than  even  analogy  can  war¬ 
rant.”  (  Thomfon's  Chemijlry'). 

AFFIRMATION,  in  Logic ,  the  afferting  the  truth 
of  any  propofition. 

Affirmation,  in  Law ,  denotes  an  indulgence  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  people  called  Quakers:  who,  in  cafes 
where  an  oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make  a  fo- 
lemn  affirmation  that  what  they  fay  is  true  ;  and  if  they 
make  a  falfe  affirmation,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  perjury.  But  this  relates  only  to  oaths  taken  to 
the  government,  and  on  civil  occaiions  ;  for  Quakers 
are  not  permitted  to  give  their  teftimony  in  any  crimi¬ 
nal  cafe,  &c. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ratifying  or 
confirming  the  fentence  or  decree  of  feme  inferior 
court  :  Thus  we  fay,  the  houfe  of  lords  affirmed  the 
decree  of  the  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  lords  of 
feflion. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  Grammar .  Authors  diftin- 
guifli  affirmative  particles*,  fuch  as,  yes. —  The  term 
affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubftantively.  I  hus 
we  fay,  the  affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of  the 
queftion  :  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  for  the 
affirmative. 

AFFIX,  in  Grammar,  a  particle  added  at  the  clofe 
of  a  word,  either  to  diverfify  its  form  or  alter  its  figni- 
fication.  We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  northern  languages*,  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The  He¬ 
brew  affixes  are  Tingle  fvllables,  frequently  Tingle  letters, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs  *,  and  contribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  radicals ,  and  differ 
chiefly  from  each  other  as  to  affixes  and  prefixes . 

AFFLATUS,  literally  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind, 
breath,  or  vapour,  ftriking  with  force  againft  another 
body.  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  ad,  “  to,”  and 
fare,  u  to  blow.”  Naturalifts  fometimes  fpeak  of  the 
afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  ufes  the  word  figuratively, 
for  a  divine  infpiration  ;  in  which  fenfe,  he  aferibes  all 
great  and  eminent  accomplifhments  to  a  divine  afflatus. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  being  placed  on  a  tripod  or  per¬ 
forated  (tool,  over  a  holy  cave,  received  the  divine 
afflatus,  as  a  late  author  expreffes  it,  in  her  belly  *,  and 
being  thus  infpired,  fell  into  agitations,  like  a  phrene¬ 
tic  ;  during  which  fhe  pronounced,  in  hollow  groans 
and  broken  fentences,  the  will  of  the  deity.  This  af¬ 
flatus  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  fubterra- 
neous  fume,  or  exhalation,  wherewith  the  prieftefs  was 
literally  infpired.  Accordingly,  it  had  the  effe6!s  of 
a  real  phyfical  difeafe  ;  the  paroxyfm  of  which  was  fo 
vehement,  that  Plutarch  obferves  it  fometimes  proved 
mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppofes  the  pretended  enthufiafm 
of  the  Pythia  to  have  arifen  from  the  fumes  of  aroma¬ 
tics. 

AFFLICTION  is  not  itfelf,  in  propriety  of  medi¬ 
cal  fpeech,  a  difeafe,  but  it  is  the  caufe  of  many  :  for 
whatever  excites  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  dif- 
eafes  from  tenfe  fibres  ;  as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief, 
joy,  or  delight,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  diftrift,  for  permiflion  to  fell  wine,  or 
other  liquors,  within  his  feigniorv.  Afforage  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  rate  or  price  of  provifions  laid  and  fixed  by 
the  provoft  or  fheriffs  of  Paris, 
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AFFORESTING,  Afforestatio,  the 
ground  into  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fuccef- 
for-,  continued  aff>refting  the  lands  of  the  fubjeft  for 
many  reigns  ;  till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious, 
that  the  people  of  all  degrees  and  denominations  were 
brought  to  fue  for  relief;  which  was  at  length  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  commiflions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  per¬ 
ambulate  the  foreft,  and  feparate  all  the  new  afforefted 
lands,  and  reconvert  them  to  the  ufes  of  their  proprie¬ 
tors,  under  the  name  and  quality  of  purlieu  or  pouralle 
land. 

AFFRAY,  or  Affrayment,  in  Law,  formerly  fig- 
nified  the  crime  of  affrighting  other  perfons,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  unufual  armour,  brandiffiitig  a  weapon,  &c.; 
but  at  prefent,  affray  denotes  a  fkirmifh  or  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  Heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  animals  facing  one  another  on  an  efcutcheon ;  a  kind 
of  bearing  which  is  otherwife  called  con  fro  n  tee,  and 
(lands  oppofed  to  adoffee . 

AFFUSION,  the  a 61  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fub- 
ftance  on  another  body.  Dr  Grew  gives  feveral  expe- 
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riments  of  the  luxation  arifing  from  the  affufion  of 
divers  menftruums  on  all  forts  of  bodies.  Divines  and 
church  hiftorians  fpeak  of  baptifm  by  affufion  ;  which 
amounts  to  much  the  Tame  with  what  we  now  call 
f prink  ling. 

AFGHANS,  in  Hi/lory,  a  people  who  inhabit  a  * 
province  of  CaBUL  or  CabulistaN,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  They  boaft  of  being  defeended  of  Saul 
the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  and  that  their  great  anceftor 
was  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  (hepherd,  not  on  account 
of  his  princely  qualities,  but  beoaufe  his  ftature  was  ex- 
a£lly  equal  to  the  length  of  a  rod  which  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  had  given  to  the  prophet  Samuel  as  the  meafure 
of  the  ftature  of  him  "whom  God  had  deftined  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Ifrael. 

Saul,  whofe  defeent,  according  to  fome  of  them,  was 
of  Judah,  and  according  to  others  of  Benjamin,  had, 
they  fay,  two  fohs,  Berkia  and  Irmia,  whoferved  David, 
and  were  beloved  by  him.  The  fons  of  Berkia  and  Ir¬ 
mia  were  Afghan  and  Ufbec,  who,  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  the 
one  for  ftrength  of  body,  and  the  other  for  learning. 
The  ftrength  of  Afghan,  we  are  told,  (truck  terror  even 
into  the  demons  and  genii. 

This  hero  ufed  frequently  to  make  excurfions  to  the 
mountains,  where  his  progeny,  after  his  death,  formed 
eftablifliments,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  fortified 
themfelves,  and  exterminated  infidels.  When  Maho¬ 
met  appeared  upon  earth,  his  fame  reached  the  Afghans, 
who  fought  him  in  multitudes  under  their  leaders 
Khalid  and  Abdul  Refpid,  fons  ofWalid;  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  honouring  them  with  this  reception — “  Come,  O 
Muluc ,  or  Kings  !”  they  affumed  the  title  of  Melic, 
which  they  retain  to  this  day. 

The  Afghans  are  fometimes  called  Solaimam,  either 
becaufe  they  were  formerly  the  fubje6ls  of  Solomon 
king  of  Ifrael,  or  becaufe  they  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Solomon.  They  are  likewife  called  Patans,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hindu  verb  paitna ,  ii  to  rufh,”  which  was 
given  to  them  by  a  fultan,  in  confequence  of  the  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  had  attacked  and  conquered  his 
enemies.  The  province  which  they  occupy  at  prefent 
was  formerly  called  Roh}  and  hence  is  derived  the 
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Afghans  name  of  the  Rohillas.  The  city  which  was  eftablilhed 
Africa  *n  **  ^  Afghans  was  called  by  them  Pailhwer  or 

,  Pailher,  and  is  now  the  name  of  the  whole  diftrift.  The 
fe6ts  of  the  Afghans  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
Mulfulmans,  partly  of  the  Sunni,  and  partly  of  the 
Schiek  perfuafion. 

They  are  divided  into  four  clafles.  The  firft  is  the 
pure  clafs,  confiding  of  thofe  whofe  fathers  and  mothers 
were  Afghans.  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  thofe  whofe 
fathers  were  Afghans  and  mothers  of  another  nation* 
The  third  clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  mothers  Were 
Afghans  and  fathers  of  another  nation.  The  fourth 
clals  is  compofed  of  the  children  of  women  whofe  mo¬ 
thers  were  Afghans  and  fathers  and  hufbands  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nation.  Perfons  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of 
thefe  clalfes  are  not  called  Afghans. 

This  people  have  at  all  times  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
by  their  courage.  They  have  conquered  for  their  own 
princes  and  for  foreigners,  and  have  always  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  ftrength  and  fupport  of  the  army  in  which 
they  ferved.  As  they  have  been  applauded  for  virtues, 
they  have  been  alfo  reproached  for  vices,  having  fome- 
times  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  of  a&ing  the  bafe 
part  even  of  alfafiins. 

Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  have  had  no  doubt  but  the 
Afghans  are  defcendants  of  Ifrael.  u  We  learn  (fays 
he)  from  Efdras,  that  the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering 
journey,  came  to  a  country  called  Arfareth,  where  we 
may  fuppofe  they  fettled:  now  the  Afghans  are  faid 
by  the  beft  Perfian  hiftorians  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Jews.  They  have  traditions  among  themfelves  of  fuch 
a  defcent  $  and  it  is  even  aflferted,  that  their  families 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Jewifh  tribes,  al¬ 
though  fince  their  converfion  to  Iflam,  they  ftudioufly 
conceal  their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to 
their  fecrets.  The  Pulhto  language,  of  which  I  have 
feen  a  di£tionarv,  has  a  manifeft  refemblance  to  the 
Chaldaic  ;  and  a  confiderable  diftrifl  under  their  domi¬ 
nion  is  called  Hazareh  or  Hazaret,  which  might  eafily 
have  been  changed  into  the  word  ufed  by  Efdras.  I 
ftrongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  literature  and 
hiftory  of  the  Afghans.”  ( AJiatic  Refearches .) 

AFRANIUS,  Lucius,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  lived 
about  a  century  before  Chrift.  He  wrote  comedies  in 
imitation  of  Menander  ;  and  is  commended  by  Tully 
and  Quintilian  for  his  acute  genius  and  fluent  ftyle. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  only  are  now  extant. 

AFRICA,  (derived  according  to  Bochart  from  a  Pu¬ 
nic  Word  fignifying  ears  of  corn ),  was  reprefented  by 
the  ancients  as  one  of  the  three  great  divifions  or  conti¬ 
nents  of  which  they  believed  the  world  to  confift. — By 
them  it  was  alfo  called  Libya .  Since  the  difcovery  of 
America,  it  has  been  confidered  by  the  moderns  as  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Excepting  at  its  north-eaft  corner,  called  the  IJilimus 
of  Sue which  is  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over, 
that  unites  it  to  Afia,  Africa  is  entirely  furrounded 
by  water.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  which  divides  it  from  Europe.  Its  whole 
weftern  coaft  is  walhed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  America  ;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Red  fea  and  the  Indian  ocean  feparate  it 
from  Afia.  From  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  north, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  eonftitutes  its 
fouthern  extremity,  is  no  lefs  than  4300  miles.  Its 


broadeft  part,  from  Cape  Verd,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Africa, 
to  Cape  Guarda-fui,  near  the  ftraits  of  Babel-Mandel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  is  35O0  miles  from  weft 
to  eaft.  In  fhape  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
form  two  fides,  while  the  third  fide  confifts  of  the  Red 
fea  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vaft  peninfula  has  in  all  Africa  lit- 
ages  remained  unknown  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  tie  known, 
world.  The  general  afpedl  however  of  its  fituation, 
reprcfents  it  as  Well  fituated  for  maintaining  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
It  hands  as  it  were  in  the  centre  between  Europ  , 

Afia,  and  America  ;  and  therefore  has  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  each  of  them  than  they  can  have 
with  one  another.  It  is  oppofite  to  Europe,  on  itsr 
northern  boundary,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  for  al- 


moft  1000  miles  in  a  line  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  di- 
ftanee  feldom  100  miles,  never  100  leagues.  It  is  op¬ 
pofite  to  Afia  the  whole  length  of  the  Red  fea  5  the 
diftance  fomelimes  only  15  miles,  feldom  50  leagues. 

Its  coaft,  for  about  2000  miles,  lies  oppofite  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  at  the  diftance  of  from  50c  to  700  leagues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  iflands  5  whereas  America  is  nowhere  nearer 
Europe  than  1000  leagues,  and  excepting  at  its  north- 
weft  corner,  where  it  is  yet  little  known,  is  not  nearer 
to  Afia  than  2500  leagues. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa 
feems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  limited  to  the 
countries  adjoining  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the 
Red  fea.  The  ideas,  however,  which  Herodotus  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  great  continent  are  by  no  means  in- 
corredl  upon  the  whole  :  and  it  has  been  referved  for 
our  own  times  to  verify  a  part  of  the  defeription  which 
he  has  given  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  whole  fea  coaft  of  this  continent  had  beep 
explored  by  the  conductors  of  an  expedition  fitted  out 
by  Necho,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  Expedition 
obferved  that  this  Necho  took  Sidon,  and  reduced  of  Necho 
Phoenicia  and  Paleftine.  He  muft  therefore  have  p°f-k,n8^^ 
felfed  confiderable  maritime  power  :  Nor  was  he  1  els fq^oenida. 
powerful  by  land  $  for  he  marched  through  Paleftine 
and  Syria  to  attack  the  Aifyrians  near  the  Euphrates, 
and,  in  his  way,  defeated  and  flew  Jofiah  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  oppofed  his  march  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Having  defeated  the  Aifyrians  (or  Baby¬ 
lonians)  he  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Carchemifti,  a 
fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  which  he  had  taken  ; 
and,  in  his  return,  he  took  polfeflion  of  Jerufalem,  call¬ 
ed  Cadytis  by  Herodotus.  This  enterpriiing  prince 
employed  a  body  of  Phoenician  mariners  to  circumnavi-Circumna- 
gate  Africa,  an  undertaking  which  they  accomplilhedvjgates  A- 
with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  the  fhort  narrative  gi-nca* 
ven  by  Herodotus  of  this  remarkable  tranfa&ion  : 

“  Except  in  that  particular  part  which  is  contiguous  to  Herodotus’s 
Afia,  the  whole  of  Africa  is  furrounded  by  the  fea. account  of 
The  firft  perfon  who  has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  weLt* 
are  able  to  judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  When  he 
had  defifted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  gulf,  he  difpatched  fome  velfels, 
under  the  conduct  of  Phoenicians,  with  directions  to 
pafs  by  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrating 
the  Northern  ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt.  Thefe  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  taking  their  courfe  from  the  Red  fea,  entered 
into  the  Southern  ocean.  On  the  approach  of  autumn 
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A  F  R  [25 

they  landed  at  Libya,  and  planted  Tome  corn  in  the 
place  where  they  happened  to  find  themfelves :  when 
this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  again  de¬ 
parted.  Having  thus  confumed  two  years,  in  the  third 
they  palled  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to 
Egypt.  The  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others, 
but  to  me  it  feems  incredible  3  for  they  affirmed  that, 
havin'*  failed  round  Africa,  they  had  the  fun  on  their 
r  ip  fit  liand.  Thus  was  Africa  for  the  firft  time  known.” 

Many  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  ancient  hiftorians 
and  geographers  regarded  this  account  of  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  Africa  as  altogether  fabulous,  chiefly  in 
confequence  of  the  ftory  concerning  the  appearance 
aflumed  by  the  great  celeftial  bodies  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  then  unintelligible,  from  the  imper- 
feft  Hate  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumftances  which,  among  the  ancients,  excited  a  doubt 
about  the  exiftence  or  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  voyage,  muft 
now  be  regarded  as  affording  the  moft  fatisfa£lory  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cian  navigators. 

The  Carthginians  were  the  rivals  of  the  Egyptians 
in  commerce,  and  muft  undoubtedly  have  explored 
a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  3  but,  according 
to  the  ufual  cautious  and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  ftates,  it  is  probable  that  they  concealed  their 
difeoveries  from  other  nations.  As  almoft  no  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  literature  now  exift,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  inveftigating  the  full  extent  of  their  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  One  important  document  has, 
however  reached  our  times,  which  demonftrates  the 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  that  people.  1  his  is,  an  appa¬ 
rently  abridged  journal  of  a  voyage  to  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  undertaken  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
about  30  or  40  years  after  the  expedition  above  men¬ 
tioned  under  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  informed  of  this  undertaking  of  Han¬ 
no  j  nor  does  Pliny  appear  to  have  feen  the  journal  of 
the  voyage,  though  he  is  no  ftrangcr  to  its  contents. 

0f  Hanno  is  faid  to  have  depofited,  at  his  return, 
the  journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  3 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  means  of  its  prefer- 
vation.  It  begins  by  ftating,  that  “  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  fhould  undertake  a  voyage 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Liby- 
pho^nician  cities.  He  failed,  accordingly,  with  60  (hips 
of  50  oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  and  provifions  and  other  neceffaries.” 
From  the  extent  of  this  plan  of  colonization,  or  rather 
of  eftabliihing  permanent  garrifons,  upon  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  coafts  muft,  m 
fome  meafure,  have  been  previoufiy  examined.  Major 
Rennel,  who  has  inveftigated  the  fubjeft  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  voyage, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Libyphoenician 
cities  founded  by  Hanno,  were  all  fituated  to  the  fouth 
of  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Senegal  3  and  that  all  of  them,  excepting  one 
at  Cerne,  now  called  Arguin,  were  placed  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Bodajor.  To  the  fouthward  of  Cerne,  Hanno 
during  his  voyage  made  two  expeditions 3  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  fix  an  eftablifh- 
ment  beyond  the  limits  now  mentioned.  On  his  firft 
expedition,  he  feems  to  have  failed  into  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  the  defeription  given  3 
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for  it  is  faid  to  be  “  large  and  broad,  and  full  of  cro-  t 
codiles  and  river  horfes.”  During  the  fame  voyage, 

Hanno  made  a  fecond  expedition  fouthward,  apparently 
for  the  fake  of  difeovery.  He  appears  to  have  doubled 
Cape  Verd,  and  to  have  failed  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia.  His  voyage  is  faid  to  have  terminated  at  a 
place  which  he  calls  the  Southern  Horn,  fuppofed  to  be 
either  at  Sierra  Leona,  or,  at  a  little  diftance  to  the 
fouth  of  it,  at  Sherbro.  It  is  evident,  from  the  general 
ftyle  of  the  journal,  that  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
of  this  voyage,  were  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
interior  ftate  of  the  country  on  the  weftern  quarter  of 
Africa.  Excepting  the  mere  defeription  of  the  coaft, 
and  its  windings  and  bays,  every  thing  is  marvellous,  and 
apparently  fabulous.  1  hey  talk  of  having  caught  two 
women  covered  with  hair,  whofe  (kins  they  brought  to 
Carthage,  meaning,  in  all  probability,  two  monkeys  of 
fome  of  the  unknown  fpecies  which  abound  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Negroes.  They  alfo  talk  of  dreams  of  fire, 
and  of  rivers  of  fire  which  feemed  to  be  running  into 
the  fea.  At  one  place,  during  the  night,  they  faw  a 
country  which  was  on  fire  :  and  afterwards  they  faw 
another  country  full  of  fires  3  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  others,  which  feemed 
to  touch  the  ftars.  When  day  came,  they  difeovered 
this  elevated  fire  to  be  a  large  hill,  which  they  called 
the  chariot  of  the  gods.  Thefe  wonders  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  later  travellers  3  who  remark  that  it  is 
the  cuftom,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Negroes,  to  fet  fire  to  the  dry  grafs  3  and 
that  on  thofe  occasions,  during  the  night,  the  whole 
territory  feems  to  be  a  (lieet  of  flame. 

With  regard  to  Africa  in  general,  Herodotus  de- Defeription 
feribes  it  in  this  fummary  way:  “  All  that  part  °f^f  ^fnca 
Libya  towards  the  northern  fea  (Mediterranean),  from 
Egypt  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis  (now  Cape  Cantin 
on  the  coaft  of  Morocco)  which  terminates  the  third 
divifion  of  the  earth,  is  inhabited  by  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Libyans  3  that  diftrift  alone  excepted  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  The  remoter 
parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  its  borders,  are  infefted  by  various  beafts  of 
The  country  yet  more  diftant  is  a  parched  and 


prey. 


'immeafur able  defart.”  Here  this  ancient  hiftorian  clear¬ 
ly  diftinguhhes  three  belts  or  regions  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  northernmoft  of  which  we  muft  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  that  which  extended  along  the  fea 
coaft,  and  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Mount  Atlas, 
and  other  ridges.  The  middle  one  is  now  called  the 
Country  of  Dates,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  chiefly  live 
on  that  fruit  3  and  the  third  is  the  great  African  defert. 
Beyond  thefe,  however,  Herodotus  had  heard  of  a  fourth 
region,  belonging  to  the  negroes  3  for,  in  another  place 
he  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  generally  into  two 
races  ("with  the  exception  of  ftrangers,  viz.  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  the  Greeks).  The  natives  (fays  he)  are  the 
Africans  and  Ethiopians,  one  of  which  poffeffes  the 
northern,  and  the  other  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa.”— 
By  thefe  nations  are  evidently  intended  the  Moors  and 
the  Negroes,  which  two  claffes  are  as  diftinft  at  the 
prefent  day  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 

This  author,  whofe  account  of  the  ancient  nations 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  much  curiofity,  becaufe  he 
has  juftly  been  called  the  Father  of  Hiflory ,  as  being 
the  earlieft  authentic  hiftorian  whofe  writings  have 

been. 
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Africa,  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
y  ■■  :  ^rj^es  jn  bis  time  inhabited  the  northern  coaft  of 
Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  be¬ 
ginning  with  Egypt  and  proceeding  weftward  to  the 
letter  Syrtis,  mentioning  only  in  general  terms,  the 
reft  of  the  country  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  (Cape 
Cantin),  which  was  erroneoufly  regarded  by  him  as  the 
moft  wefterly  point  of  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  people 
of  this  coaft  he  reprefents  generally  as  Nomades,  from 
Egypt  weftward  to  the  lake  Tritonis,  by  which  he 
means  the  letter  Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Kabes  ;  and  the 
country,  he  fays  juftly,  is  low  and  fandy.  The  coun¬ 
try  farther  to  the  weft,  called  Africa  Proper ,  or  Nu - 
tnidia ,  by  the  Romans,  including  the  prefent.  ftates  of 
Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  he  deferibes  as  moun¬ 
tainous  and  interfperfed  with  wood,  and  infefted  by 
wild  beafts  and  ferpents  of  an  enormous  fize.  With¬ 
in  this  tradf,  however,  he  reprefents  the  inhabitants  as 
hufbandmen  who  cultivate  the  ground  and  live  in 
houfes.  Mount  Atlas  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
fame  magnificent  terms  in  which  all  the  ancient  writers 
fpeak  of  it.  “  At  every  approach  it  appears  round 
and  fteep,  and  fo  lofty  that  its  fummit  can  never  be 
diftinguifhed  byreafon  of  the  clouds  that  envelope  it.” 

Egypt  was,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  ftate,  from  which  the  Greeks  had  derived  a 
great  part  of  their  arts  and  of  their  religion.  Begin¬ 
ning  from  Egypt  and  proceeding  weftward,  he  enu- 
Xnhabitants  merates  the  Africans  in  the  following  manner.  The 
of  Africa  firft  are  the  Adyrrnachidcr ,  whofe  manners  were  in 
according  every  refpedt  Egyptian,  that  is  to  fay,  civilized.  He 
to  Herodo-  Imputes  to  them,  however,  a  barbarous  cuftom,  that 
their  king  poffeffed  the  privilege  of  fleeping  the  firft 
night  with  every  new  married  woman.  They  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  coaft  between  Egypt  and  the  port  of  Pleunos, 
adjoining  to  what  is  now  called  the  defert  of  Barca . 
Next  to  the  Adyrmachidae  were  the  Gilligammce ,  who 
occupied  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  ifland  of  Aphrodifias, 
fuppofed  to  be  near  Derna.  The  AfbyQce  were  a 
fmall  inland  tribe,  fituated  between  the  Gilligammse 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Aufchicse  on  the  weft,  having  no 
communication  with  the  fea.  They  were  accounted 
remarkable  beyond  all  the  Africans  for  the  ufe  of 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horfes;  and,  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  Herodotus  fays  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Africa  the  cuftom  of  harnafling  four  horfes  to  a  cha¬ 
riot.  The  Aufchicce ,  who  bordered  on  the  weft  of  the 
Afbyftae  extended  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Hefperides  on  the  fea  coaft.  The  C abates, 
an  inconfiderable  tribe,  occupied  the  coaft  oppofite  to 
the  centre  of  the  Aufchicae,  and  extended  themfelves 
along  the  coaft  near  Tauchira,  a  town  belonging  to 
Barca. 

The  province  of  Cyrenaica,  (now  Kairoan  or  Kurin), 
was  fituated  within  the  trad!  of  the  Nomades.  It  was 
the  moft  elevated  part  of  it,  and  wonderfully  fertile. 
It  contained  the  firft  Grecian  colony,  and  was  alfo 
named  Libya  Pentapo/is ,  from  its  having  five  towns  of 
note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  and 
Tauchira  ;  all  of  which  not  only  ftill  exift  as  towns  or 
villages,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  names  are 
fcarcely  altered,  being  called  Kurin ,  Barca ,  Tol/ama - 
ta,  Bernic ,  and  Taukera.  The  celebrated  gardens  of 
the  Hefpt  rides  were  fituated  upon  this  coaft  on  the 
iveftern  border  of  the  defert  of  Barca. 
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The  Nafamones,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  upon  this  coaft. v 
They  bordered  upon  the  greater  Syrtis,  now  called 
the  gulf  of  Sort .  He  fays,  that  during  the  fummer 
feafon  they  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coaft,  and  go  up 
into  the  country  to  gather  dates  at  a  place  called 
Augela ,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  Na¬ 
famones  are  faid  to  have  feized  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Pfylli.  Thefe  were  a  people  who  poffeffed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  charm  ferpents,  and  to  cure  the 
wounds  occafioned  by  their  flings.  Cato  is  faid  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  to  have  carried  fome  of  the  Pfylli  with  him  for  that 
purpofe,  in  his  memorable  march  round  the  greater  Syr¬ 
tis.  It  is  certain  that,  in  modern  times,  in  Egypt,  Abyf- 
finia,  and  India,  certain  perfons  are  believed  to  poffefs 
the  power  of  completely  fubduing  ferpents  of  the  moft 
venomous  kinds,  fo  as  to  have  them  entirely  under 
their  command.  They  are  faid  to  feize  on  them  with 
their  naked  hands,  without  apprehenfion  of  mifehief, 
and  this,  not  only  on  ferpents  they  have  already  been 
accuftomed  to,  but  on  fuch  as  they  never  faw  before. 

Beyond  the  Nafamones  to  the  fouthward,  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Garamantes ,  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  nu¬ 
merous  nation,  fituated  ten  journeys  from  Augela, 
between  the  Nafamones  and  the  Macse.  The  Mac ce 
appear  to  have  been  the  next  tribe  upon  the  coaft  after 
the  Nafamones.  The  prefent  towns  of  Mefurafa  and 
Lebida  are  fituated  within  the  territory  that  belonged 
to  them.  The  Gindanes ,  Lotophagi ,  and  Mach  lyes,  in 
the  order  here  mentioned,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  fpace  between  the  Macse  and  the  lake  Tritonis,  or 
gulf  of  Kabes  -,  for  Herodotus  appears  to  have  under- 
ftood  by  the  lake  Tritonis,  either  the  gulf  alone,  or 
the  gulf  and  an  adjoining  lake  colleBively ,  which  in 
his  time  very  probably  had  a  communication,  though 
they  are  now  feparated  by  a  neck  of  land,  and  the  lake 
receives  the  name  of  Lowdeah .  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  or  fhrub  called  the  lotus ,  upon  which  they 
fubfifted,  fuppofed  to  be  the  rhamnus  lotus  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  not  only  found  in  this  territory,  but  alfo  upon  the 
whole  northern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  on  many  fpots  of 
the  defert,  and  even  in  the  country  of  the  Negroes. 
To  the  weftward  of  the  lake  Tritonis,  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Aufes,  the  Maxyes,  the  Zaveces,  and  the 
Zygantes;  which  laft  appear  to  have  been  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  that  contained  the  city  of  Car¬ 
thage  :  of  the  territories  of  this  laft  ftate  Herodotus 
gives  no  defeription,  though  he  fays,  that  he  is  able  to 
name  all  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Atlantes,  beyond  which  he  knows  nothing.  Some 
other  pofitions  in  the  north  of  Africa  that  were  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  will  be  afterwards  mention¬ 
ed. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Herodotus  was  very  indiftindh  He  mentions 
Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  in  fome  meafure  correfponds 
with  Nubia,  and  Abyflinia  :  “  Ethiopia,  (fays  he), 

“  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world,  is 
contiguous  to  Arabia  on  the  fouth-weft.  It  produces 
gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with  their  prodigi¬ 
ous  teeth,  trees  and  (hrubs  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
ebony.  Its  inhabitants  are  alfo  remarkable  for  their 
fize,  their  beauty,  and  their  length  of  life.”  To 
Ethiopia,  however,  he  gives  a  wide  extent,  fo  as  to  in¬ 
clude 
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elude  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  men  of  a  black 
complexion,  as  he  calls  it,  the  “  extremity  of  the  ha¬ 
bitable  world.”  The  remoteft  fource  of  the  Nile  was 
unknown  in  his  days  *,  and  after  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  its  difeovery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European.  He 
fuppofes,  however,  that  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  “  with¬ 
out  reckoning  that  part  of  it  which  flows  through 
Egypt,  was  known  to  the  extent  of  four  months  jour¬ 
ney,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  water  but  beyond  this 
its  courfe  was  unknown,  though  he  fays  “  it  is  certain 
that  the  Nile  rifes  in  the  weft.”  The  moft  remarkable 
fa £1,  however,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  concerning 
the  inveftigation  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  confifts  of 
the  adventures  of  certain  Nafcirnones  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  now  called  Kurin. .  He 
fays  that  they  made  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  with  a  view  to  extend  their  difeoveries  beyond 
all  preceding  adventurers.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
ftate  the  diftance  to  which  they  penetrated  ;  but  it 
muft  have  been  very  great  :  “  firft  proceeding  through 
the  region  which  was  inhabited,  they  next  came  to 
that  which  was  infefted  by  wild  beafts  ;  leaving  which, 
they  dire&ed  their  courfe  weft  ward  through  the  defert, 
and  were  finally  taken  prifoners  by  black  men  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  ftature,  and  carried  to  a  city  wafhed  by  a 
great  river,  which  flowed  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
abounded  in  crocodiles.”  Of  this  great  river  nothing 
farther  was  ever  difeovered  by  the  ancients.  Herodo¬ 
tus  thought  that  it  was  probably  the  Nile,  and  Pliny 
calls  it  the  river  Niger,  or  the  river  of  the  blacks  or 
Ethiopians. 

The  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  and 
troubled  themfelves  little  about  the  difeoveries  ot  the 
Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  whom  they  vanquifhed. 
The  fertile  diftrias,  however,  in  the  north  of  Africa 
adjoining  to  the  Chores  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed 
the  chief  granary  of  the  empire  during  its  moft  profper- 
ous  period.  Beyond  thefe  diftrias  they  puftied  their 
conquefts  only  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to  fecure  their 
poffeflions  againft  the  barbarians  of  the  defert.  Both 
Auguftus  and  Nero,  however,  fent  perfons  to  attempt 
to  difeover  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  but  without  fuccefs  y 
and  the  Romans  were  never  remarkable  for  mveftiga- 
ting  the  ftate  of  foreign  countries  .when  they  had  no 
fcheme  of  conqueft  in  view.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  A.  D.  426.  Bonifacius,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  Genferic 
the  chief  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  called  Vandals ,  who 
had  penetrated  from  the  north  of  Europe  into  Spain. 
.Thefe  barbarians  croffed  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
foon  became  mailers  of  the  country.  About  a  century 
thereafter,  their  dependents,  in  a  fertile  and  enervating 
climate,  having  loft  their  military  chara£ler,  were 
vanquilhed  by  the  celebrated  Belifarius  under  .Tufti- 
nian,  then  at  the  head  of  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  a  later  period,  when  Mahomet 
had  roufed  his  countryman  to  war  and  conqueft,  under 
the  influence  of  a  furious  fanaticifra,  Egypt  and  the 
reft  of  the  north  of  Africa  were  overrun  by  the 
Arabs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Saracens ,  A.  D.  647. 
by  In  a  few  centuries  thereafter,  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
'  cens  in  Africa,  where  they  were  called  Moors ,  was 
gradually  divided  into  a  variety  of  petty  dates  called 
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the  States  of  Barbary,  which  acknowledged  rather  a 
nominal  than  a  real  dependence  upon  the  Turkifh  em¬ 
pire. 

The  reft  of  Africa  was  forgotten  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  difeovery  of  the  mariners  compafs 
enabled  the  Europeans  to  extend  their  maritime  enter- 
prifes  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  facility  Difcovcries 
that  was  formerly  Unknown.  In  thefe  enterprifes  1>o*_ 

Portuguefe  took  the  lead.  They  had  never  failed  along  tuguefe. 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Non,  in  270 
north  latitude  till  A.  D.  1412,  when  they  ventured 
160  miles  farther  to  Cape  Bojador,  whofe  jocky  cliffs 
firetching  out*to  a  confiderable  diftance  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  intimidated  them  from  advancing  far-  deiraifles.a" 
ther.  In  1419,  when  attempting  to  double  this  cape, 
they  difeovered  the  Madeira  ifles.  Afterwards  in 
1433,  they  paffed  Cape  Bojador,  penetrated  between 
the  tropics,  and  difeovered  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  ifles  fituated  between  140  and  i8°Capede 
north  latitude.  In  1471,  they  croffed  the  equator,  lfles- 
and  were  aftonifhed  to  find  that  the  torrid  zone  con¬ 
tained  fertile  and  populous  regions,  inftead  of  being 
burnt  up  by  perpetual  heat  as  had  been  formerly  be¬ 
lieved.  In  1484,  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  now  be¬ 
come  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  difeoverers  of  new 
countries,  penetrated  1500  miles  beyond  the  equator.^ 
and  two  years  thereafter  Bartholomew  de  Diaz  difco-Jj  °° 
vered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1497*  caPe? 
being  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  paffed  by 
Vafquez  de  Gama. 

At  this  time  the  European  nations  were  faft  emer- 
gingfrom  barbarifm.  The  feudal  ariftocracies,  by  which 
they  had  been  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  anarchy, 
were  gradually  fubdued  by  different  princes,  and  a  few 
powerful  ftates  or  monarchies  were  raifed  upon  their 
ruins.  Thefe  ftates  enjoying  greater  domeftic  tranquil¬ 
lity,  were  become  capable  of  directing  the  energy  and 
fuperior  intelligence,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  character,  to  enterprifes  requiring  united  and 
fucceflive  efforts.  The  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe, 
by  pointing  out  a  very  fertile  region  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  in  which  gold  and  ivory  could  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  in  which 
fettlements  could  be  eafily  formed,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  directed  to  this  quarter  the  whole  activity 
of  the  moft  enterprifing  of  the  European  ftates,  had 
not  other  events  diverted  them  to  different  quarters. 

Thfe  events  now  alluded  to,  were  the  difeovery  of  A-  Caufes  that 
merica  by  Columbus  in  I492,  and  the  eafy  coramun i- interrupted 
cation  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  opened  up  by  the  difeo- ^  J  5°" 
very  of  the  paflage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.Africa, 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  during  thefe  three  centu¬ 
ries  Africa  has  been  much  neglecftcd  *,  and,  in  the  moft 
enterprifing  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  though  the  moft  enterprifing  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  left  in  a  great  meafure  unexplored  this  im¬ 
mense  continent,  though  fituated  in  their  vieinity,  and 
abounding  in  a  valuable  productions.  A  few  factories  European 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  flaves  have  been  eftablifhed  fettlements 
by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Spaniards,  upon  the  weft¬ 
ern  coaft,  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  From  thence  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  Portuguefe  have  a  few  fet¬ 
tlements,  upon  the  eaft  and  the  weft  coaft,  for  the  fame 
purpofe  j  and  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
K  k  *  Hope, 
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Africa.  Hope,  is  the  only  eftablifhment  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  European  colony,  retaining  the  language 
and  fame  what  of  the  manners  of  the  parent  Hate. 

What  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  the  efforts  of  particular  travellers,  who 
have  penetrated  into  different  quarters  of  that  great 
continent,  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  extending  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  ;  or  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  private  fociety  of  perfons  of  rank  in  Eng¬ 
land,  inftituted  in  1788,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Afri - 
African  Af-  can  Ajfociation ,  who  have  employed  at  their  expence, 
fodation.  various  individuals  to  enter  Africa  at  different  points, 
and  to  proceed  by  fuch  routes  as  have  been  thought 
moll  likely  to  lead  to  important  difcoveries. 

We  (hall  now  give  a  concife  account  of  the  great 
continent  of  Africa,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
obtained  from  thefe  different  fources.  In  the  fiatement 
now  to  be  given,  however,  we  fhall  avoid  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  that  fertile  flripe  of  territory  on  the 
north  of  Africa,  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  or  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Southward  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Atlas,  configuring  the  Hates  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  Neither  fhall  we 
take  any  notice  of  the  country  of  Abyflinia  at  the  head 
of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  each  of  thefe  will  be  feparately  difcuf- 
fed  under  their  proper  names. 

Divifions  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hates  on  the  Mediter- 
Africa.  ranean  and  of  Morocco,  confifis  of  two  great  divifions, 
the  Sahara ,  or  great  defert,  which  is  the  country  of 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  *,  and  Nigritia ,  Negro/and,  or  the 
country  of  the  negroes  or  ^Ethiopians.  The  limits  of 
thefe  two  divifions,  though  not  in  all  cafes  accurately 
defined,  depend  on  the  foil  and  climate,  and  appear 
to  have  remained  permanent  from  the  days  of  Hero¬ 
dotus, 

Sahara,  or  The  Sahara,  or  great  defert,  extends  from  the  fouth 
the  .great  0f  Morocco,  and  of  the  Hates  on  the  Mediterranean, 
defert.  commonly  called  the  Barbary  States,  to  the  rivers  Se¬ 
negal  and  Niger,  or  to  aline  drawn  acrofs  the  continent 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Red  fea.  Beyond 
the  Sahara  or  defert,  to  the  fouth  ward,  is  the  country  of 
the  Negroes. 

The  Sahara  prefents  a  furface  equal  in  extent  to  near¬ 
ly  one  half  of  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  800  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  more  than  double  that 
extent  in  length,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  wefl, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia  on  the  eaH.  Its  general 
defeription  is  that  of  a  vail  wildernefs  of  lifelefs  fand, 
parched  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  an  almoH  vertical 
fun.  Its  chief  varieties  confiH  of  immenfe  plains  cover¬ 
ed  with  naked  pebbles,  or  of  barren  rocks  towering  to¬ 
wards  an  unclouded  and  burning  fky.  The  Herility  of 
the  foil  is  rather  marked  than  alleviated  by  fume  Mat¬ 
tered  plants,  and  by  the  verdure  of  a  few  valleys  in 
which  water  either  Hagnates  or  fprings  up. 

The  general  defeription,  however,  of  the  great  A- 
frican  wildernefs,  is  by  no  means  to  be  underHood  as 
univerfal  or  without  exception.  The  defert  is  here 
and  there  interfperfed  with  fpots  of  aftonifhing  fertility, 
which  are  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Every  thing  in 
the  climate  of  Africa  is  in  extremes.  No  cold  is  in¬ 
deed  experienced  in  that  vafl  continent  ;  but  barren- 
nefs  and  fertility  of  foil  border  upon  each  other  with  a 
degree  of  fuddennefs,  of  which,  in  the  temperate  cli¬ 


mates  of  Europe,  we  have  no  conception.  The  tra-  Africa, 
veller  paffes  in  an  inftant  from  burning  fands  to  a  rich 
landfcape,  in  which  flocks  and  herds,  and  towns  and 
villages  abound.  The  fame  vicinity  of  a  tropical  fun 
which  renders  the  wildernefs  intolerable,  rears  up  all 
vegetable  produ&ions  in  the  utmoH  luxuriance  and 
perfection,  in  every  fpot  in  which  water  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  depth  of  foil  are  to  be  found.  Thefe  fequeflered 
fituations  in  this  great  defert  were  called  Oafes ,  or 
JJlands ,  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  not  unufual  to  banifh  Hate  criminals  to  an  ifland 
in  the  great  Libyan  defert.  The  continent  of  Africa, 
like  that  of  South  America,  is  higheH  on  its  weflern 
fide,  and  its  greater  rivers  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Niger,  rife  in  a  chain  of  mountains  fituated 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian  ocean.  As  the 
Sahara  extends  towards  the  eafi  and  alfo  towards 
the  Hiores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  its  ifiands 
abound  moH  in  thefe  regions.  But  the  leffer  ifiands  are 
not  always  permanent.  A  furious  wind  from  the  defert, 
bringing  along  with  it  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fand, 
fometimes  overwhelms  a  whole  fertile  difiricl,  and  re¬ 
duces  it  to  barrennefs.  We  fhall  here  take  notice, 
however,  of  fuch  of  the  fequefiered  ifiands  of  this  de¬ 
fert  as  are  now  known  to  be  mofi  important. 

The  ancients  mention  very  particularly  under  the  Oafes, 
name  of  Oafis  three  fituations,  called  the  Greater  Oafs,  ifland?,  or 
the  Leffer  Oafis ,  and  the  Oafs  of  Ammon .  Of  thefe  ^r^j£ots  | 
the  Greater  Oafis  is  at  prefent  the  befi  known  to  the^erU 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs,  becaufe  the  caravans  from 
Cairo  to  Darfur  pafs  along  it.  It  is  named  At  Wah , 
or  the  Oafs,  by  way  of  excellence.  It  appears  to  con¬ 
fiH  of  a  number  of  detached  fertile  fpots  or  ifiands,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  valley  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  ifiands  of  the  Greater  Oafis  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  deferts  of  from  two  to  34  hours 
travelling.  The  whole  extent  of  the  chain  is  about 
100  Englifii  miles,  but  by  far  the  greatefi  part  of  it  is 
defert.  The  whole  Oafis  is  fubje6l  to  Egypt,  and  has 
ever  been  reckoned  an  appendage  to  it,  being  diftant 
from  it  about  90  miles.  This  Oafis  contains  abundance 
of  date  trees,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  The  principal 
village  in  it  is  called  Chagre,  and  is  fituated  in  26°  25' 

N.  Lat.  and  290  40'  E.  Long. 

The  Leffer  Oafis  does  not  lie  in  any  of  the  tracks  of 
the  caravans,  and  is  therefore  little  known.  It  is- un¬ 
der  Hood,  however,  to  begin  at  the  difiance  of  about  40 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Greater  Oafis,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  confiderabie  diftance  in  a  direction  towards 
the  north.  It  is  called  by  the  neighbouring  Arabs  Al 
Wah-el-Gherbi ,  which  appears  to  mark  poverty  or  infe¬ 
riority,  perhaps,  in  companion  with  the  other.  It  confifis, 
like  the  Greater  Oafis,  of  a  chain  of  narrow  ifiands 
running  parallel  to  the  Nile. 

The  third  Oafis  contained  the  celebrated  temple  Temple  of 
and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  vifited  by^lP  ter 
Alexander  the  Great.  Though  in  its  dimenfions  it  js  A’nrn0D‘ 
perhaps  lefs  than  the  two  former  Oafes,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatefi  fo  far  as  hifiorical  importance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Hate  or  king¬ 
dom  of  Ammon  occupied  a  confiderabie  fpace  betwixt 
Egypt  on  the  eafi  and  the  defert  of  Barca  on  the 
wefi,  and  between  the  Nomadic  tribes  along  the 
coafi  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  r.orth?  and  the  great 
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-n/ - '  worshipped  one  fupreme  deity  whom  they  reprefented 

by  the  fun,  and  as  they  had  a  regular  and  well  difci- 
plined  priefthood,  they  were  taught  to  regard  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  Pcr- 
fian  monarch  Cambyfes  fent  an  army  again  ft  the  Am- 
monians,  with  orders  to  burn  the  temple  from  whence 
the  oracles  of  Jupiter  were  delivered.  The  expedition 
was  unfuccefsful,  the  army  having  been  overwhelmed 
with  fand,  or  left  by  their  guides  to  periih  in  the  de- 
fert  *  fo  that  no  remnant  of  them  ever  returned. — 
The  pofition  of  the  Oafis  of  Ammon  has  lately  been 
afeertained  by  our  countryman  Mr  Brown,  who  tra¬ 
velled  into  that  quarter  with  a  view  to  its  difeovery. 

It  appears  to  corrcfpond  with  the  modern  Si  wall,,  in 
290  12'  N.  Lat.  and  26°  18'  E.  Long.  As  a  build¬ 
ing  of  fuch  antiquity  muft  be  an  objeft  of  great  curio- 
fity,  we  (liall  tranferibe  Mr  Brown’s  description  of 
the  fmall  part  of  the  temple  that  remains,  the  reft 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  build  their  houfes  and  garden  walls. 

{r  Brown’s «  It  is  a  ftngle  apartment,”  fays  Mr  Brown,  “  built  of 
efeription  many  ftones  „f  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  which  the 
fthetem-  amjjs  conf1ftj  and  covered  originally  with  fix  large 
and  folid  blocks  that  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 
The  length  I  found  32  feet  in  the  clear,  the  height 
about  18,  the  width  15.  Agate  fituated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  forms  the  principal  entrance,  and  two  doors 
alfo  near  that  extremity  open  eppofite  to  each  other. 
The  other  end  is  quite  ruinous  5  but,  judging  from  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  building  has 
never  been  much  larger  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  other  edifice  having,  been  attached 
to  it,  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  there  are  remains  of  fculpture 
on  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  In  the  interior  are  three 
rows  of  emblematical  figures,  apparently  defigned  to 
reprefent  a  proceflion  5  and  the  fpace  between  them  is 
filled  with  hieroglyphic  characters,  properly  fo  called. 
The  foffit  is  alfo  adorned  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  one 
of  the  ft  ones  which  formed  it  is  fallen  within,  and 
breaks  the  connexion.  The  other  five  remain  entire. 
The  fculpture  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhable j  and  even 
the  colours  in  fome  places  remain.” 

Mr  Horneman,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  traveller 
employed  by  the  African  Affociation,  has.ftill  more  re¬ 
cently  vi filed  Siwah  on  his  way  from  Cairo  to  Fezzan 
along  with  a  caravan,  in  which  he  travelled  under  the 
Ir Horne*  character  of  a  Mahometan  merchant.  He  feems  to 
think,  that  the  total  circumference  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  may  be  fcveral  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  though  in  many  places  the  outward  wall 
has  been  entirely  carried  away.  He  feems  to  have  mea- 
fured  the  outfide  of  the  fame  building  whofe  infide 
appears  to  have  been  meafured  by  ‘  Mr  Brown,  and 
accordingly  deferibes  the  length  as  from  30  3^  feeL 

the  width  24,  and  the  height  27  *,  but  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  taking  his  meafurements  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  natives.  He  alfo  deferibes  the  ceiling  as  formed  of 
vaft  blocks  of  ft  one  of  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  which  extend  acrofs  the  whole  building  ; 
and  this  roof  feems  to  have  preferved  this  part  of  the 
fabric  entire,  as  the  prefent  barbarous  inhabitants  dare 
not  attempt  to  demolifti  the  walls,  left  they  them- 
felves  Ihould  be  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  ftones 
which  form  the  roof.  One  of  thefe  ftones  of  the  roof 
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has  fallen  in,  and  is  broken  ;  “  but  the  people  (fays  Mr  ( 
Horneman)  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  large  v 
fragments  fallen  from  the  roof,  which  their  anceftors 
Avere  enabled  to  bring  from  the  quarry,  and  to  rai.fe 
entire  to  the  fumnut  of  the  edifice  :  fuch  are  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  art,  of  knowledge,  and  of  human  powers 
and  means,  as  well  as  of  human  happinefs  and  for¬ 
tunes.” 

The  fertile  part  of  the  territory  of  Siwah  appears  State  of 
to  be  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  containing  fe-Slwah* 
veral  fmall  villages  belides  Siwah  the  capital.  It.  is 
an  independent  ilate,  acknowledging  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior  as  lord  paramount,  but  paying  no  tribute.  It 
affords  abundance  of  vegetable  productions,  with  corn 
and  oil  j  and  is  copioufiy  fupplied  with  water  from 
fprings  and  fmall  ftreams,  but  none  of  them  flow  beyond 
its  territory.  They  are  either  evaporated  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  furrounding  defert,  or,  if  they  reach  it,  are  loft 
in  the  fterile  fand.  Its  government  is  veiled  in  about  Govern- 
32  wealthy  citizens,  who  affume  the  title  of  fcheiks. ment* 
Juftice  is  adminiftertd  according  to  ancient  ufage  and 
general  notions  of  equity.  Fines,  which  are  paid  in 
dates,  conftitute  the  punilhment.  The  drefs  of  theDrefs. 
men  confifts  of  a  white  cotton  (hirt  and  breeches,  and  a 
large  piece  of  callico  cloth  ftriped  white  and  blue,  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Cairo,  which  is  thrown  over  the  left 
Ihoulder,  and  is  called  rne/aije.  On  their  heads  they 
wear  a  cap  of  red  worfted  or  cotton,  which  is  the  di- 
ftinCtion  of  a  Muffulman,  no  Jew  or  Chriftian  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  ufe  it.  The  women  of  Siwah  wear  wide  blue 
ftiifts,  ufually  of  cotton,  which  reach  to  the  ancles,  and 
a  melaye,  above  defcribtd,  which  they  wrap  round 
their  head,  and  which  falls  over  the  body  like  a  cloak. 

They  plait  their  hair  into  three  treffes  one  above  the 
other,  and  faften  little  bells  to  the  loweft.  They  wear 
ear-rings  and  necklaces  of  glafs  beads.  Thofe  of  the 
higher  clafs  wear  round  their  necks  a  folid  ring  of  filver 
thicker  than  the  collar  ufually  worn  by  criminals  in 
in  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  are 
many  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siwah,  which 
formed  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
which  (how  great  labour  and  lieatncfs  of  work. 

The  fame  traveller,  Mr  Horneman,  on  his.  way  to¬ 
wards  Fezzan,  paffed  through  Augila,  an  ifland  or  Oafis  of 
oafis  in  the  defert,  that  was  well  known  in  the  days  of  Augila. 
Herodotus.  It  is  fituated  in  330  3'  N.  Lat.  and  22° 

46'  E.  Long.  The  territory  contains  three  towns,  Au¬ 
gila  the  capital,  Mojabra,  and  Meledila.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  engage  in  the  caravan  trade.  Thofe  who  do 
fo,  very  frequently  have  three  houfes,  one  at  Cairo, 
one  in  the  territory  of  Augila,  and  a  third  in  Fezzan, 
with  a  wife  and  family  eftabliftiment  at  each.  The 
country  is  level,  and  the  foil  fandy,  but  being  well 
watered  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  After  a  march  of  16 
days  from  Augila,  Mr  Horneman  reached  Temiffa,.in 
the  territory  of  the  important  oafis  Fezzan,  of  which 
we  (hall  now  give  fome  account  upon  the  authority  of 
the  journal  which  he  lias  very  recently  tranfmitted  to 
Europe. 

Fezzan,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Garaman.tes  of  Oafis  oi 
Herodotus,  called  by  Pliny  P/ia%ania  Kegto ,  is  up¬ 
wards  of  1100  miles  wreft  from  Grand  Cairo,  and.  con¬ 
fifts  of  an  extenfive  plain  amidft  a  furrounding  wilder- 
nefs  of  fand  and  of  naked  rocks. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  cultivated  part  of  Fezzan 
K  lr  o.  is 
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contains  10 1  towns  and  villages, 
is  the  capital,  fituated  according  to  Rennel,  in  270  48' 
N.  Lat.  and  150  3'  E.  Long.  The  principal  towns  to  the 
northward  of  the  capital  are  Sochna,  Sibha,  Hun,  and 
Wadon  *,  Gatron  to  the  fouth  ;  and  Quila  to  the  eaft. 
The  climate  is  never  temperate.  During  fummer  the 
heat  is  intenfe,  and  the  fouth  wind  is  fcarcely  fupport- 
able  even  by  the  natives.  A  penetrating  north  wind 
prevails  during  winter,  which  drives  to  the  fire  even 
the  natives  of  a  northern  country.  Tempefts  of  wind 
are  frequent,  which  whirl  up  the  fand  and  duft  fo  as  to 
give  a  tinge  of  yellow  to  the  atmofphere.  Rain  falls 
ieldom,  and  in  fmall  quantities.  There  is  no  river, 
nor  even  a  rivulet  deferving  notice,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  foil  is  what  in  Europe  would  be 
called  a  light  fand,  covering  calcareous  rock  or  earth, 
and  fometimes  a  bottom  of  clay. 

Productions  Dates  are  the  ftaple  produce  of  Fezzan,  and  in  the 
of  Fezzan.  weftern  parts  fome  fenna  of  a  good  quality  is  cultivated. 

Pot  herbs  are  plentiful.  Wheat  and  barley  are  fuited 
to  the  foil  and  to  the  climate  :  but  from  the  indolence 
of  the  people,  and  the  oppreftion  of  the  government, 
enough  is  not  railed  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  rely  for  a  part  of  their  fubfiftence  on  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  north.  Horned  cattle  are  only  found 
in  the  moll  fertile  diftridls.  They  are  employed  in 
drawing  water  from  the  wells,  and  are  only  flaughtered 
in  cafes  of  extreme  neceftity.  The  goat  is  the  ordinary 
domeftic  animal,  though  (beep  are  bred  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  The  wool  is  manufactured  into  coarfe  cloths, 
and  along  with  the  meat  the  fkin  is  roafted  and  eaten. 
Horfes  are  few.  Affes  are  the  beafts  of  general  ufe, 
whether  for  draught  or  burden.  Camels  are  exceflively 
dear,  and  only  kept  by  the  ehief  people. 

There  are  no  other  tradefmen  in  Fezzan  than  ffioe- 
makers  and  fmiths,  the  latter  of  whom  work  every  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  fame  man  forges  fhocs  for  the  fultan’s  horfe, 
and  makes  rings  for  his  princeffes.  The  value  of  the 
woollen  cloth,  which  is  manufa&ured  by  the  women, 
may  be  eftimated  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
weavers  ffiuttle  is  unknown,  and  that  the  woof  is  in- 
ferled  into  the  warp  thread  by  thread,  and  the  whole 
worked  folely  by  the  hand.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
though  the  commerce  of  Fezzan  is  confiderable,  it 
confifts  merely  of  foreign  merchandifc,  brought  by  ca¬ 
ravans  from  various  quarters,  which  are  here  difpofed 
of  as  at  a  centrical  market.  Cairo  fends  filks,  calicoes, 
woollen  cloths,  glafs,  imitations  of  coral,  beads,  and 
Eaft  India  goods.  From  Tripoli,  a  caravan  brings 
paper,  falfe  corals,  fire-arms,  fabres,  knives,  cloths  call¬ 
ed  abbes ,  and  red  \v  or  fled  caps.  From  Bournou,  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  copper  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  caravans  from  the  fouth  or  weft  bring  flaves  of  both 
fexes,  oftrich  feathers,  zibette,  tigers  fkins,  and  gold, 
partly  in  dull,  partly  in  native  grains,  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ornaments  for  the  people  of  interior  Africa. 
The  fmall er  caravans  of  the  tribes  of  the  defert  import 
oil,  butter,  fat,  and  corn,  and  thofe  from  the  more 
fouthern  diftri£ls  bring  fenna,  oftrich  feathers,  and  ca¬ 
mels  for  the  flaughter-houfe. 

Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  fultan,  defeended  from  the 
family  of  the  fhereefs ;  but  he  pays  4000  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  as  a  tribute  to  the  balha  of  Tripoli  5  and  in 
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ditary,  but  the  eldeft  prince  of  the  family  fucceeds, 
though  a  brother  or  a  nephew,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  ^ 
children  of  the  laft  fultan,  if  they  are  younger.  This 
law  gives  rife  to  many  civil  wars  between  the  fons  of 
their  fultans  and  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

The  fultan’s  houfe  or  palace  is  within  the  fortrefs  Palace  an*,  L 
of  Mourzouk.  He  has  no  other  inmates  than  eunuchs,  harem. 

His  harem  is  contiguous.  It  confifts  of  about  40  flaves, 
who  are  often  fold  and  replaced  by  others  if  they  have 
no  children,  and  of  a  fultana,  who  muft  be  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  ftiereefs  of  Wadan  or  Zuila.  The  fultan 
never  enters  the  harem,  but  any  female  whom  he  wilhes 
to  fee  is  conduced  to  his  apartment. 

The  fultan  gives  audience  three  times  a-day,  in  a  Ceremon^ 
particular  apartment,  feated  on  an  old-fafhioned  elbow 
chair,  raifed  fome  fteps,  which  forms  his  throne.  Per- 
fons  introduced  kifs  the  hand  of  the  fultan,  then  raife 
it  fo  as  to  touch  their  foreheads,  and  then  kneel  before 
him.  The  fultan  goes  on  Fridays  to  the  great  mofque 
on  horfeback,  and  on  other  days  of  folemnity  he  rides 
on  a  plain  near  the  town,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
who  exhibit  their  fkill  in  equeftrian  exercifes  and  in 
fhooting*  His  official  attendants  confift  of  two  mini- 
fters,  and  of  a  number  of  black  and  a  few  white  flaves, 
termed  Mamelukes.  All  the  intereft  and  power  reft 
with  tliefe  Mamelukes,  who  are  moftly  Europeans, 
or  their  immediate  defendants.  The  apparel  of  the  Drefsof  M 
fultan,  on  days  of  ceremony,  confifts  of  the  Tripolitan  fultan. 
drefs,  over  which  he  wears  a  large  white  embroidered 
fhirt,  made  after  the  faffiion  of  the  Negroes.  His  tur¬ 
ban  extends  a  full  yard  from  the  front  to  the  hinder 
part,  and  is  two-thirds  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  His  re-  , 

venues  confift  of  affelfments  on  all  cultivated  lands,  and  evenue* 
of  arbitrary  requifitions,  which  are  colleCied  by  his 
flaves  in  an  oppreffive  manner,  if  they  are  not  bribed. 

He  alfo  derives  an  income  from  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  from  certain  territorial  domains,  and  from  fait 
pools  and  natron  lakes.  The  prefent  fultan  has  added 
to  his  treafures  by  predatory  expeditions  againft  the 
weaker  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country. 

The  chief  booty  upon  thefe  occafions  confifts  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  fold  as  flaves.  The  princes  of  the  royal 
family  arc  fupported  from  certain  territories  allotted  to 
them,  together  with  a  weekly  diftribution  of  corn  from 
the  fultan’s  ftores,  and  occafional  exa&jons  from  the 
people. 

The  clergy  and  the  cadi  or  chief  judge,  are  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  produce  of  certain  woods  and  gardens ; 
and  they  polfefs  great  authority  with  the  people.  The 
dignity  of  cadi  is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family  ;  but 
the  fultan,  upon  every  vacancy,  appoints  to  the  office 
that  individual  of  the  family  who  can  beft  read  and 
write,  accomplifhments  which  here  feem  to  be  fome- 
wliat  unufual,  and  therefore  much  valued. 

The  population  of  Fezzan  amounts  to  about  70,000  or  Population  j 
75,000  fouls.  In  the  fouthern  diftri&s  they  have  mixed 
with  the  natives  of  the  defert,  whom  they  refemblej 
but  the  original  Fezzanians  are  a  people  of  ordinary 
ftature,  of  a  deep  brown  complexion,  with  ffiort  black 
hair  and  regular  features.  They  polfefs  little  energy 
either  of  mind  or  body.  Almoft  their  only  food  con-  Chara#^ 
fills  of  dates,  or  of  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pap,  with  no 
butcher’s  meat.  The  men  who  can  afford  it  are  much 
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addifted  to  drunkennefs.  They  ufe  a  very  Intoxicating 
liquor  prepared  from  dates.  The  women  have  a  great 
fondneis  for  dancing,  which  they  praftife  publicly, 
not  only  in  the  day  time  but  after  (unfit.  The  amufe- 
ment  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Horneman  :  “  Two  or 
three  men  (land  together  with  their  tambourins  3  the 
women  immediately  form  a  circle  round  the  men,  beat 
a  tune,  and  thofe  in  the  circle  accompany  it  with 
Ringing  and  clapping  of  hands.  A  girl  then  advances 
dancing  towards  the  drummers  3  the  men  as  (he  ap¬ 
proaches  near  them,  join  in  the  dance,  and  prefs 
towards  her,  on  which  (he  makes  fome  deps  backwards, 
and  then  falls  on  her  back  with  her  body  and  limbs 
{tilf  and  perfe&ly  ftraight  3  when  the  women  behind 
catch  her  in  the  fall,  a  few  fpans  from  the  ground, 
and  tofs  her  in  the  air,  whence  (he  defcends  on  her  feet. 
The  men  then  relume  their  ftation  in  the  centre,  and 
a  fecond  female  dancer  repeats  the  fport,  which  is 
fucceflively  engaged  in  by  each  brifk  damfel  of  the 
circle.” 

In  Fezzan  there  are  a  great  number  of  loofe  women, 
and  alfo  of  hnging  girls  whofe  fong  is  Sudanic,  that  is 
.  derived  from  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Their  mu- 
(ical  inftrument  is  called  rhababe ;  it  is  an  excavated 
hemifphere,  made  from  a  (hell  of  the  gourd  kind,  and 
covered  with  leather  3  to  this  a  long  handle  is  fixed,  on 
which  is  dretched  a  (king  of  horfe  hairs  longitudinally, 
clofed  and  compact  as  one  cord,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  quill.  This  is  played  with  a  bow. 

Various  forts  of  venereal  diforders  prevail  in  Fezzan  3 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  for  the  cure  of  all 
the  fpecies,  they  only  ufe  falts  and  the  fruit  handal 
(colocynth)  as  powerful  cathartics  3  the  fores,  if  any, 
are  at  the  fame  time  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  foda  : 
and  thefe  remedies  feldom  fail.  Other,  maladies  pre¬ 
valent  there  are  the  ague  and  haemorrhoids,  for  neither 
of  which  have  they  any  other  remedy  than  amulets, 
confiding  of  certain  fentences  of  the  Koran  written  on 
a  (lip  of  paper,  which  the  patient  wears  about  his  neck, 
and  in  bad  cafes  is  made  to  fwallow.  It  is  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  knowledge  of  furgery  is  fufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cure  a  fimple  fra&ure. 

South  from  Fezzan  a  variety  of  other  ifiands  are 
fcattered,  which  have  been  united  by  conqued  under 
one  chief,  and  receive  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Caf¬ 
fina  or  KaiTeena.  The  territories  of  this  empire,  there¬ 
fore,  confid  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  of  ama¬ 
zing  fertility,  interfperfed  with  arid  wades,  where  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  refle&ed  from  the  fand  or  the  rocks, 
produce  the  mod  intenfe  and  fuffocating  heat.  Caffina, 
the  capital,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  16°  20k  W.  Long. 
119  45k  Agadez,  which  is  an  ifland,  or  province  as 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  empire  of  Caffina,  fends  annu¬ 
ally  a  caravan  of  1000  camels  to  certai  1  fait  lakes  in 
the  defert,  at  a  place  called  Domboo  3  and  the  fait  is  dj- 
dributed  among  the  other  ifiands  or  provinces  of  this 
empire. 

A  fimilar  empire,  as  travellers  are  pleafed  to  call  it, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  fertile  fpots  of  this  immenfe 
defert,  is  called  Bornou.  Mathan,  the  capital,  . is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  24°  32'.  E.  Long.  22°  57k  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  14  feet  in  height.  I  he 
king  is  faid  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.  His  dominions  extend  beyond  the  def  rt 
into  the  fertile  country  of  the  Negroes,  of  which  he  pof- 
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feffes  a  large  portion.  He  is  eleaed  by  three  of  the  prin-  (  Africa.  ^ 
cipal  chiefs  3  but  the  choice  is  redrifted  to  the  royal  *  v 
family.  The  military  force  of  the  date  coniids  of  ca¬ 
valry  armed  with  the  fabre,  the  pike,  and  the  bow. 

Fire  arms  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  too  difficult 
to  be  procured. 

Betides  thefe,  there  is  a  variety  of  other  didri£ls  in 
this  defert,  of  which  fome  dight  intelligence  has  been 
obtained  3  fuch  as  Gadamis,  north- wed  from  Fezzan, 
about  N.  Lat.  32°;  fouth-ead  from  which  is  another 
iiland,  called  Tuat ,  at  the  didance  of  about  400  miles. 

On  the  fouth-ead  of  Fezzan  isTibedi,  at  the  didance  of 
200  miles  :  eadward  of  which,  and  500  miles  from  the 
Nile,  is  Bardoa.  Zegzeg  and  Kur  are  in  the  fame 
vicinity.  Farther  to  the  fouth  is  Bergoo  and  Darfoor.  Darfoor. 
This  lad  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  general  latitude 
of  the  great  defert.  It  has  of  late  years  been  made 
known  by  Mr  Brown,  the  fird  difeoverer  of  the  Oafis 
of  Ammon.  He  penetrated  into  Darfoor  in  3792,  and 
remained  there  a  confiderable  time.  Its  chief  town, 

Cobbe,  is  fituated  in  140  11.'  N.  Lat.  and  28°  8'  E. 

Long,  and  the  country  contains  about  200,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  confiding  of  native  tribes  of  a  deep  black  com¬ 
plexion  and  woolly  hair,  though  with  features  different 
from  thofe.  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  Arabs  of  various 
tribes.  The  wild  animals  are,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  budalo.  The  do- 
medic  animals  are,  the  camel,  the  (beep,  the  goat,  and 
horned  cattle.  Confiderable  quantities  of  grain  of 
different  forts  are  reared,  and,  as  the  country  is.  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  after  the  periodical  rains  the  fertility  is 
very  fudden  and  great.  The  people  are  very  barba¬ 
rous.  The  pra&ice  of  polygamy  is  not  only  edabldh- 
ed,  but  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  totally  deditute 
of  delicacy  or  decency.  The  mod  fevere  labours,  of 
the  field  are  left  to  the  women  3  and  the  houfes,  which 
are  of  clay  covered  with  thin  boards,  are  chiefly  built 
by  them.  Salt  is  the  general  medium  of  commerce  at 
Darfoor,  as  gold  dud  is  in  many  other  places  of  Africa. 

This  territory  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  calls  him- Sultan  or 
felf  ful tan,  and  adumes  the  mod  extravagant  titles.  Darfoor. 
He  appears  in  public  on  a  fplendid  throne,  while  an  Extraordi- 
officer  proclaims,  “  See  the  buffalo,  the  offspring  of  a  nary  title?, 
buffalo,  the  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  fuperior 
drength,  the  powerful  fultan  Abd-el-rachman-el-ra(hid. 

May  God  preferve  thy  life  !  O  mader,  may  God  af- 
fid,  and  render  thee  viftorious  1” 

Thefe  ifiands  of  the  African  defert  are  too  little 
known  to  render  valuable  any  attempt  at  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  defeription  of  them.  They  all  refcmble  each 
other  in  the  fertility  of  their  foil  and  the  barbarous 
date  of  their  inhabitants,  who  are  Mahometans,  unlcfs 
where  they  approach  the  country  of  the  Negroes. 

Though  they  maintain  towards  each  other  the  maxims 
of  apparent  hofpitality,  yet  a  Chridian  is  everywhere 
odious  3  and  they  account  it  meritorious  to  persecute 
or  enfiave  him.  Their  language  is  chiefly  a  dialed  of 
the  Arabic,  and  their  literature  is  in  a  great  meafure 
confined  to  reading  the  Koran.  Their  only  intercourfe 
with  other  nations  is  carried  on  by  the  caravans  which 
periodically  traverfe  thefe  Immenfe  deferts :  and  the 
(mailer  ifiands  that  are  negleaed  by  the  caravans  are 
fometimes  abfolutely  forgotten  by.  the.  red  of  the 
world  for  many  years  3  and  their  inhabitants,  left  to 
themfelves  and  to  their  native  ignorance,  at  lad  ima¬ 
ging 
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Africa.'  ginc,  that  except  their  own  little  territory,  the  whole 

1 - -  earth  refembles  the  great  defert  which  they  fee  around 

them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Sahara,  or  great  wil- 
dernefs,  does  not  on  its  Welle rn  boundary  all  at  once 
Tribe  of  attain  its  utmofl  degree  of  barrennefs.  Immediately 

Monfele-  tQ  t^e  fouth  of  Morocco  and  of  the  mountains  called 

We  ft  cm  Mount  Atlas,  is  a  confiderable  extent  of  territory  in- 

A  trie  a  habited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Monfe  famines.  In  their 

manners,  they  differ  confiderably  from  the  Moors  on 
the  coads  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  alfo  from  the 
Govern*  Moors  or  Arabs  of  the  defert.  Their  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  republican,  as  they  cboofe  new  chiefs  every 
year,  who  are  accountable  to  the  aged  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  order  is  pre- 
ferved  among  them  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  their 
prieils,  who  are  greatly  refpe&ed  *,  and  the  influence 
of  the  high  pried  amounts  almoft  to  defpotic  power. 
The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  a  fort  of  paftoral 
life,  to  which  agriculture  is  occaflonally  united.  They 
have  alfo  villages  in  which  various  tradefmen  refide, 
chiefly  weavers,  fhoemakers,  finiths,  and  potters,  who 
have  no  cattle  :  But  fome  opulent  perfons  redding  in 
the  towns  have  flocks  and  herds  of  cows,  horfes,  ca¬ 
mels,  (heep,  and  goats,  befldes  poultry,  kept  by  Haves 
at  a  diflancc  in  the  country.  The  foil  poffefifes  confi- 
Produc-  derable  fertility,  and  produces  the  neceffaries  of  life 

tions*  with  little  cultivation.  The  plains  abound  with  date, 

fig,  and  almond  trees  *,  and  grapes  are  cultivated. .  Oil, 
wax,  and  tobacco,  are  alfo  produced,  and  fold  in  the 
Rude  agri-  villages.  Their  agriculture  is  very  rude.  The  chiefs 
culture.  of  famnies,  or  fmall  tribes,  choofe  the  ground  moftfit 
for  cultivation.  Its  furface  is  (lightly  turned  over  with 
a  kind  of  paddle,  for  the  plough  is  unknown  ;  and  then 
the  feed  is  fown  upon  it.  The  fpot  is  then.  deferted 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  wander  in  all  direftions  with 
their  cattle,  and  do  not  return  till  harveft,  when  the 
corn  is  cut  down  and  thraflied.  Magazines  are  then 
formed,  confiding  of  holes  in  the  earth,  into  which 
the  corn  is  put.  Planks  are  laid  over  it,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  made  level  with  the  foil, 
to  prevent  its  being  difeovered  by  enemies.  Thefe  ma¬ 
gazines  belong  to  every  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  he  employed  in  the 
common  labour. 

Wars.  The  Monfelemines  are  almod  condantly  engaged  to 

war  againd  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  their  independence  and  freedom , 
and  their  country  is  the  retreat  of  all  the  difeontented 
Moors.  No  fooner  does  the  emperor  of  Morocco  take 
the  field  againd  them,  than  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  country  didri&s  mount  their  horfes  •,  and,  while  a 
part  of  them  efcort  the  women  and  (laves,  and  cattle, 
to  places  of  fafety,  or  even  into  the  defert  if  they  are 
clofe  prelfed,  the  red  of  them  occupy  the  pafles  of  the 
mountains,  and  meet  the  enemy.  During  peace,  par¬ 
ties  of  them  often  undertake  to  efcort  caravans,  by 
which  means  there  is  preferved  among  them  a  confi- 
derable  military  fpirit.  In  other  refpeas,  they  bear  a 
Manners,  great  refemblance  to  the  ancient  Arabs.  They  per¬ 
mit  polygamy,  but  their  women  are  not  fo  much  fe- 
eluded  from  fociety  as  among  the  Moors  on  the  fea- 
coad.  Their  children  are  brought  up  with  care  ;  and 
are  not  confidered  as  men  till  they  exhibit  fome  proofs 
of  their  courage.  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  among 


them  in  their  villages,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  cul-  Africa, 
tivate  the  earth,  or  to  carry  arms.  Chriflians  are  much 
hated  j  but  a  Chridian  Have  is  better  treated  than  among 
the  other  Arabs,  becaufe  the  avarice  of  the  Monfele-  p 
mines  is  greater  than  their  fanaticifm.  As  their  (laves 
conditute  their  riches,  they  treat  them  tolerably  well 
from  a  principle  of  prudence. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  country  of  the  Monfelemines, 
upon  the  coad  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  wandering  tribe 
of  Wadeiims ;  to  the  fouth  of  whom  are  the  Labde/fe- 
has  :  And  next  to  thefe  are  the  Trafarts ,  who  border 
with  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Eat! ward  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Negroes  lie  the  Moorith 
dates  of  Jajfnoo,  Ludamar ,  and  others.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  thefe  fmall  dates,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  great  defert,  or  Sahara,  reaching  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  country  of  the 
Negroes,  is  poflefled  by  two  great  Moorilh  nations 
called  the  Tuarick  and  the  Tibbo.  Of  thefe  the  Tuarick  Tuarick 
is  the  mod  powerful:  It  confids  of  the  whole  defert aud TiW*J 
wed  ward  from  the  meridian  of  Fezzan.  Xhe  defert, 
of  Sahara,  eadward  from  the  fame  meridian  belongs  to 
the  Tibbo.  The  manners  and  chara&er  of  the  whole 
of  thefe  tribes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  nearly  or 
altogether  fimilar.  The  defert  which  they  inhabit  is 
parched  and  uncultivated.  Many  places  of  it  have 
the  appearance  of  being  capable  of  cultivation,  as 
(hrubs  grow  in  various  durations  \  and  palms,  or  dates, 
rife  at  didant  intervals.  But  the  flying  land  is  the  great 
obftacle  to  cultivation,  by  rendering  the  refult  of  it 
uncertain.  The  fand  drifts  with  every  gale,,  and  is  at 
times  accumulated  into  high  mountains,  which  dis¬ 
appear  as  the  winds  blow.  Thus  it  is  drifted  about  with 
every  change  of  the  blafl,  excepting  when  the  air  is  en¬ 
tirely  dagnant.  When  the  fand  (bower  becomes  for¬ 
midable,  the  Moors  are  obliged  to  load  their  camels, 
turn  their  backs  to  the  gale,  and  haden  away,  to  avoid 
being  buried  alive. 

As  water  is  very  fcarce  in  the  defert,  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  form  large  holes  for  refervoirs  to  colled  the 
rain  water,  which,  though  it  foon  becomes  putrid  and 
difguding,  is  the  only  drink  of  man  or  bead.  From  the 
fearcity  of  water,  they  have  few  horned  cattle  ;  and 
their  flocks  confid  chiefly  of  (beep,  goats,  and  camels, 
animals  which  are  patient  of  third.  None  but  the  weal- 
thied  Ara'bs,  who  poffefs  numerous  herds,  are  able  . to 
maintain  horfes,  as  it  is  often  neceffary  to  give  them  milk 
to  drink  indead  of  water.  The  urine  of  the  camels  is 
carefully  preferved  to  wadi  the  veflels  ufed  to  contain 
food  j  and  the  Arabs  are  frequently  under  the  neceflity 
of  drinking  it,  mixed  with  milk,  for  the  purpoie  of  al¬ 
laying  their  third.  As  their  riches  confid  of  their  herds 
and  flocks,  they  attend  them  with  the  greateft  care. 

If  a  bead  be  Tick,  it  is  attended  with  more. anxiety  than 
a  man  \  but  if  it  feem  likely  to  die,  they  kill  and  eat  it. 

If  it  die  before  its  blood  be  died,  it  is  accounted  un¬ 
clean,  and  is  never  eaten.  J| 

The  Sahara,  or  defert,  abounds  in  antelopes,  wild  Amnia 
boars,  leopards,  apes,  and  ferpents.  The  Arabs  or  e 
Moors  are  expert  hunters,  and,  as  the  leopard’s  (kin 
is  an  article  of  commerce,  that  animal  from  being  fre¬ 
quently  attacked,  learns  to  keep  at  a  didance  from 
their  habitations.  Hunting  the  odrich  is  a  favourite 
amufement.  It  is  undertaken  by  about  twenty  horfemen 
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■who  advance  in  a  line  againft  the  wind,  at  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  behind  each  other.  As 
foon  as  the  foremoft  perceives  an  oftrich,  he  rulhes  up¬ 
on  it.  The  oftrich  cannot  fly  3  but  with  the  afliftance 
of  its  wings,  it  runs  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind,  and 
though  it  may  avoid  a  few  of  the  Arabs  fucceflively, 
cannot  efcape  the  whole  number.  In  their  hordes, 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  lodge  by  families  in  tents  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  camels  hair,  which  the  women  fpin 
and  weave.  The  furniture  of  the  tent  confifts  of  two 
large  facks  of  leather,  in  which  they  keep  their  clothes 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  a  few  goat  fkins  for  holding 
milk  and  water,  two  large  ftones  for  grinding  their 
barley,  a  mattrefs  of  ofier  which  ferves  for  a  bed,  a 
carpet  for  a  covering,  a  fmall  kettle  and  fome  wooden 
difhes,  with  pack  faddles  for  their  camels.  They  of¬ 
ten  aflociate  to  convey  fait,  which  abounds  in  the  de- 
fert,  into  the  country  of  the  Negroes  3  for  which,  in 
return,  they  bring  back  provifions  and  blue  cotton 
cloth  and  flaves.  They  alfo  aflociate  for  war  and  for 
hunting  ;  and  in  mofl  cafes,  where  the  property  ac¬ 
quired  confifts  of  goods  which  can  be  packed  up  into 
parcels,  they  divide  it  into  (hares,  which  they  cover 
up,  and  fix  upon  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a  ftranger,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  various  parcels, 
to  diftribute  them  by  hazard  to  the  different  aflociates 
of  the  enterprife. 

The  only  artificers  among  the  Moors  of  the  defert, 
are  fmiths,  or  a  kind  of  tinkers,  who  go  among  them, 
from  the  country  of  the  Monfelemines  to  mend  their 
broken  vcflels,  or  repair  their  arms,  and  are  paid  in 
fkins,  goats  and  camels  hair,  or  oftrich  feathers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement.  All  of  them  are  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  arms  than  to  their  drefs  3  the  latter  of 
which  often  confifts  only  of  a  long  blanket  which 
they  wrap  round  them,  with  a  cloak  of  camels  hair, 
and  more  frequently  of  goats  fkins.  They  wear  loofe 
frocks  or  fhirts,  however,  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  if 
they  can  procure  them  from  the  Negroes,  by  whom 
this  cloth  is  manufactured.  Their  arms  confift  of  dag¬ 
gers  and  clubs,  with  fabres  and  mufkets  if  they  can 
obtain  them.  To  this  general  defeription  of  poverty, 
however,  fome  of  the  Moors  of  the  great  inland  na¬ 
tion  or  tribe  of  Tuarick  form  an  exception,  in  that 
part  of  the  defert  which  borders  upon  Fezzan,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  by  en- 
gaging  in  the  caravan  trade.  Mr  Horneman  faw  at 
Fezzan  many  individuals  of  the  Hagara,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Tuarick,  and  deferibes  them  thus  :  “  The 
Hagara  are  yellowifh,  like  the  Arabs 3  near  Soudan, 
there  are  tribes  entirely  black.  The  clothing  of  this 
nation  confifts  of  wide  dark  blue  breeches,  a  (hort 
narrow  (hirt  of  the  fame  colour,  with  wide  fteeves, 
which  they  bring  together  and  tie  on  the  back  of  their 
neck,  fo  that  their  arms  are  at  liberty.  rFhey  wind  a 
black  cloth  round  their  head  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at 
a  diftance  it  appears  like  a  helmet,  for  their  eyes  only 
are  feen.  Being  Mahometans,  they  cut  off  their  hair, 
but  leave  fome  on  the  top  of  the  head,  round  which 
thofe  who  Wear  no  cap  contrive  to  fold  their  hJack 
cloth,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  tuft  on  their  helmet. 
Round  their  waift  they  wear  a  girdle  of  a  dark  colour. 
From  feveral  cords  which  mil  from  their  (boulders 
hangs  a  Koran  in  a  leather  pouch,  and  a  row  of  fmall 
leather  bags  containing  amulets.  They  always  carry 


in  their  hands  a  fmall  lance  neatly  worked,  about  five  Africa. 

feet  long.  Above  the  left  elbow,  on  the  upper  part  of  “nr"— 4 

the  arm,  they  wear  their  national  badge,  a  thick 

black  or  dark-coloured  ring  of  horn  or  ftone.  Their 

upper  drefs  is  a  Soudanian  (Negro)  fhirt,  over  which 

a  long  fword  hangs  from  the  (boulder.  The  travelling 

merchants  of  this  nation  carry  fire  arms,  though  others 

ufe  only  the  fword,  the  lance,  and  the  knife,  which 

they  carry  on  their  left  arm  3  but  the  handle  is  finely 

worked  3  for  they  have  the  art  of  giving  to  copper  as 

bright  a  colour  as  the  Englifti  artifts,  and  this  art  they 

keep  very  fecret.  They  carry  on  a  commerce  between 

Soudan,  (i.e.  Nigritia),  Fezzan  and  Gadamis.  Their 

caravans  give  life  to  Mourzouk,  which  without  them 

is  a  defert  ;  for  they,  like  the  Soudanians  (Negroes) 

love  company,  fong,  and  mufic.  The  Tuarick  are  not 

all  Mahometans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Soudan 

and  Tombu&oo  live  the  Tagama,  who  are  white,  and 

of  the  Pagan  religion.” 

Hofpitality  is  the  moft  remarkable  virtue  of  the  Hofpitality. 
Moors,  or  Arabs  of  the  defert.  The  chief  of  a  horde 
is  by  cuftom  bound  or  entitled  to  entertain  all  (Gran¬ 
gers  3  but  every  tent  contributes  to  his  ftock  of  provi¬ 
fions.  When  a  ftranger  reaches  an  Arab  horde,  the 
firft  perfon  who  perceives  him  points  out  the  tent  of 
the  chief.  If  the  mafter  is  not  prefent,  the  wife  or 
the  (lave  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  and  brings  him  milk 
to  drink.  His  camels  are  then  unloaded  and  his  ef¬ 
fects  ranged  around  him.  His  arms  are  depofited  near 
thofe  of  the  mafter  of  the  tent.  The  Arab,  who  in 
the  field  is  a  rapacious  plunderer,  in  his  tent  is  generous 
and  hofpitable  3  and  the  perfon  of  an  enemy  is  inviola¬ 
ble,  though  he  fhould  have  killed  the  near  kinfman  of 
its  mafter.  All  this,  however,  is  chiefly  to  be  applied 
to  perfons  of  their  own  religion  3  for  towards  Chriftians 
and  Jews,  their  fanaticifm  renders  them  extremely  in¬ 
tolerant.  A  Jew,  more  efpecially,  if  difeovered,  can 
fcarcely  efcape  alive  from  among  them. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  Manners, 
as  among  other  Mahometans  3  but  it  is  very  effectually 
reftrained  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Divorce  is 
permitted  at  the  will  of  either  party  3  but  if  a  male 
child  is  born,  the  marriage  becomes  indiflbluble.  In 
the  education  of  children  force  is  never  employed.  Education* 
The  priefts,  who  arc  the  teachers,  inftrudl  them  to  read 
the  Arabic  eharadlers  and  fentenees  of  the  Koran  ;  but 
if  the  child  become  weary  of  the  fchocl,  he  quits  or  re¬ 
turns  to  it  at  pleafure,  without  being  reproached. 

Property  defeends  by  inheritance  in  equal  (hares  to  Mode  of 
the  male  children  3  but  the  females  have  no  (hare,  and  R*e':effion 
are  obliged  to  refide  with  their  deleft  brother..  The  tl '  i)roPerty* 
chief  of  the  horde  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  left  orphans.  Property  i-  ill  fecured  by 
their  cuftom«.  If  a  thie  f  is  <  no ht  in  the  fadl  he  may 
be  punifticd  3  but  if  he  efcape  with  his  booty,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  claimed. 

The  abftinence  and  hardfhips  which  the  Moors  of  Character 
the  defert  are  frequently  under  the  neceftity  of  en-°(the 
countering,  and  their  habits  of  predatory  war  againft  Meors* 
pafling  caravans,  or  hoftile  tribes  heftow  upon  them 
an  evident  fnperiority  over  the  more  peaceful  tribes  of 
Negroes  who  inhabit  the  fertile  regions  of  the  fouth. 

They  pofleft  alfo  the  knowledge  of  writing,  and  nf  the 
Arabic  language,  which  infeires  them  with  no  fmall 
confidence  of  the  importance  of  their  own  character 

and 
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Africa,  and  accomplifhments.  Hence,  they  affume  a  haughti- 

- - v - *  ncfs  of  gait,  and  a  ferocity  of  afpeft,  which  diftinguifties 

them  no  lefs  than  their  complexion  from  the  Negroes 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  prefumption  re- 
{'ulting  from  thefe  fentiments,  that  though  a  fmall  party 
of  Negroes  would  never  rifk  themfelves  in  the  defert,' 
one  or  two  Moors  will  travel  with  impunity  through 
all  Africa,  and  plunder  the  Negroes  by  whom  they 
have  been  entertained. 

As  the  equator  paflfes  almoft  through  the  centre  of 
Africa,  by  far  the  larged  portion  of  that  great  conti¬ 
nent  is  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  pofleffed 
by  the  Ethiopians  and  Negroes,  who  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  B  tied  cil  Soudan ,  or  Biled  ctl  Abiad ,  the  land  of 
blacks,  or  the  land  of  (laves.  In  all  countries  within 
the  tropics,  exceflive  rains  fall  twice  every  year,  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  and  of  the  autumnal  equinoxes. 
Periodical  At  thefe  periods  every  river  is  (welled  into  a  mighty 
rains.  fl0Od,  and  if  the  country  be  level  it  is  completely  in¬ 
undated.  From  this  circumflance,  along  with  the. heat 
of  the  climate,  arifes  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  globe. 

Though  the  Sahara ,  or  great  Africa  defert,  extends 
a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  yet  its 
boundaries  begin  to  be  ill  defined  •,  fertile  fpots  be¬ 
come  more  frequent :  and  at  laft,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  ides,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
firft  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  gum  forefts 
Negroe-  mark  the  commencement  of  the  land  of  the  Negroes, 
land.  About  600  miles  from  the  weftern  coaft,  in  the  moun- 
Kiver  Sene- tains  of  Kong,  the  river  Senegal  takes  lts  ™fe,  and 
gal.  flows  weft  ward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  1  he  lame 

mountains  are  the  fource  of  the  great  river  of  the  E- 
XT.  thiopians,  the  Niger,  the  knowledge  of  which  from 

^lger’  the  time  of  Herodotus,  feems  to  have  been  loft  by  the 

European  nation*,  and  has  only  been  recently  reftored 
in  confequence  of  the  intrepid  and  perfevenng  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  countryman  Mungo  Park,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  African  Afifociation  to  endeavour  to 
difeover  whether  its  exiftence  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  reality  or  as  an  error  of  the.  ancient  geographers.  It 
runs  eaftward  $  but  its  termination,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed,  is  ft  ill  unknown. 

To  the  fouth  of  thefe  rivers,  all  Africa  belongs  to 
various  nations  of  Negroes,  among  whom  confiderable 
varieties  of  appearance  and  of  chara£ter  exift.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however  they  are  diftinguiftied  by  fhort  woolly 
hair,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  black  complexion, 
while  their  intelle&ual  powers  have  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  civilized  European 
or  Aftatic  nations.  Some  modern  writers,  however, 
fuch  as  Bruce  and  Volney,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
elements  of  the  arts  and  fciences  came  originally  from 
Upper  Egypt  and  Abyflinia,  and  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  aferibed  to  the  Ethiopians  the  commencement 
of  civilization  among  mankind.  u  1  he  Phcbans  (fays 
Diodorus)  confider  themfelves  as  the  moft  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  earth  3  and  affert,  that  with  them  originated 
philofophy  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars.  Their  flt.ua- 
tion  it  is  true,  is  infinitely  favourable  to  aftronomical 
obfervation,  and  they  have  a  more  accurate  divifion  of 
time  into  months  and  years  than  other  nations.”  The 
fame  opinion  he  attributes  to  the  Ethiopians.  “  The 
Ethiopians  conceive  themfelves  to  be  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  any  other  nation 3  and  it  is  probable  that, 


born  under  the  tun’s  path,  its  warmth  may  nave  ripen¬ 
ed  them  fooner  than  other  men.  They  luppofe  them-  '  \r~ 

felves  alfo  to  be  the  inventors  of  divine  worftiip,  of 
feftivals,  of  folemn  aftemblies,  of  facrifiees,  and  every 
other  religious  pra6tice.  *1  hey  affirm  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  one  of  their  colonies  3  and  that  tne  Delta, 
which  was  formerly  fea,  became  land  by  the  conglo¬ 
meration  of  the  earth  of  the  higher  country,  which  w  as 
waftied  down  by  the  Nile.  They  have,  like  the  E- 
gyptians,  two  fpecies  of  letters,  hieroglyphics  and  the 
alphabet  3  but  among  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  was 
known  only  to  the  priefts,  and  by  them  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon,  whereas  both  fpecies  are  common 
among  the  Ethiopians.”  “  The  Ethiopians  (fays  Lu¬ 
cian)  were  the  firft  who  invented  the  fcience  of  the  ftars, 
and  gave  names  to  the  planets,  not  at  random  and 
without  meaning,  but  deferiptive  of  the  qualities  which 
they  conceived  them  to  pofifefs  3  and  it  was  from  them 
that  this  art  paffed  in  an  imperfect  ftaie  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.” 

But  though  the  antiquity  of.  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  difputed,  there  is  little  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  ever  exhibited  the  human 
character  in  a  higher  ftate  of  cultivation  than  it  now 
pofife  fifes  there.  In  all  ages  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  No  traGJ' 
in  the  barbarous  practice  of  felling  each  other  into  of  forme  1 
flavery  to  diftant  nations.  No  remains  of  ancient  mag-refineme 
nificence  are  to  be  found  in  their  country,  nor  any  in-  ^  ® 
ftruments  of  art  which  mark  the  genius  of  an  improved 
people.  Even  the  plough  is  ftill  unknown,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  only  exerted  to  fupply  bis  moft 
fun  pie  wants. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Negroes  receives  Ancient  ^ 
among  Europeans  the  name  of  Guinea,  a  term  as  old  name, 
as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  applies  it  to  the  maritime 
diftri&s,  though  this  name  is  faid  to  be  utterly  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  themfelves,  excepting 
where  they  have  learned  it  from  European  traders.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  have  originated  from  one 
of  the  central  dates  or  empires  of  Africa,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  which  though  once  poffeffed  of 
great  power,  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  is  loft,  in 
the  empire  of  Tombu£loo,  and  fome  neighbouring 

dates.  . 

The  middle  regions  of  Africa  bring  to  maturity  all  produ<ft  l 
the  tropical  produaions  or  fruits  in  their  utmoft  perfec-  of  the  r 
tion  and  abundance.  With  the  flighteft  cultivation, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  &c\  are 
raifed,  along  with  fome  fruits  peculiar  to  itfelf,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fhea.-tree,  from  which  the 
vegetable  butter  is  prepared,  which,  forms  a  principal 
article  of  commerce  in  all  the  interior  diilrias.  The 
fhea-tree  is  faid  to  referable  the  American  oak  3  the  Vegetal 
butter  is  prepared  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  This  butter, 
kernel  refembles  a  Spanifh  olive,  and  is  enclofed.  in  a 
fweet  pulp  under  a  thin  green  rind.  It  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  boiled  in  water.  Travellers  tell  us  that 
the  butter  produced  from  it  is  white,  firm,  and  better 
flavoured  than  that  of  milk.  If  this  account  of  it  be 
corre<ft,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  d  ubt,  meafures 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  for  conveying  this  tree  to 
the  European  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for 
cultivating  it  there,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
valuable  when  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree ,  which  has  lately  been  brought  from  Otaheite. . 

Various 
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Various  fpecies  of  wild  beafts  inhabit  this  country? 
as  lions,  Jeopards,  hyaenas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  rhinocerofes,  with  great  variety  of  the  fpecies 
of  deer,  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys.  Innumerable 
fpecies  of  fnakes  are  alfo  to  be  found  here  ;  one  of 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which,  called  th ?  fimjachi,  is  of 
a  pale  green  colour  with  black  fpots,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger.  It  poffelies 
the  power  of  ejecting  a  fubtile  vapour  into  the  eyes  of 
any  animal  that  approaches  within  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  feet,  fo  as  to  occafion  extreme  pain  for  feveral 
days,  and  even  incurable  blindnefs.  Another  fpecies 
of  fnake,  faid  to  be  found  alfo  in  Ceylon,  grows  here  to 
the  enormous  fize  of  50  feet  in  length  ;  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  dark  gray,  with  lines  of  a  dulky  yellow  : 
part  of^  the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour  and  fpotted  :  it 
lurks,  in  moift  fituations,  wreathed  into  curls,  which 
include  a  fpace  of  about  five  feet  diameter,  and  give  it 
at  a  diftance  forne  refemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

Over  thefe  curls  or  rings  it  rears  its  head  and  part  of 
its  body,  and  remains  immoveable  till  fome  animal  ap¬ 
proach  within  its  reach,  when  it  darts  upon  it }  and,  if 
the  animal  is  large,  twills  its  body  round  it,  and  with 
an  immenfe  force  crufhes  all  its  bones  ;  and  having 
lubricated  it  with  faliva,  fwallows  it  entire.  After 
having  devoured  in  this  manner  a  large  animal,  the 
fnake  remains  as  if  lifelefs  for  many  days  during  the 
procefs  of  digeftion,  and  in  this  fituation  may  be  eafily 
•  deftroyed.  The  cameleon  is  alfo  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  along  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  reptiles.  Of 
thefe,  ants  are  the  mod  formidable  and  deftru&ive 
to  man.  They  differ  in  fize  from  an  inch  in  length 
to  a  minutenefs  that  is  almoft  imperceptible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  They  fometimes  bur  ft  from  their  nefts  in  fuch 
innumerable  myriads  as  to  deftroy  every  thing  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  defert 
their  habitations.  They  often  extinguilh  fires  by  their 
numbers,  and  form  bridges  of  their  own  dead  bodies 

over  lhallow  waters  which  impede  their  progrefs. _ 

One  fpecies  forms  fwarms  like  bees,  and  ereds  round 
pyramids  of  clay  which  becomes  extremely  hard.  Thefe 
pyramids  are  ufually  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Their  in¬ 
terior  confifts  of  galleries  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  interwoven  like  a  labyrinth,  having  a  fmall  open¬ 
ing  as  a  door  or  entry  to  the  dwelling. 

Monftrous  fpiders  alfo  exift  in  this  country,  a  fingle 
thread  of  whofe  web,  it  is  faid,  will  fupport  a  weight  of 
feveral  ounces. 

I  lie  natives  of  this  country  have  too  little  art  or 
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which  the  earth  is  fuppofed  in  many  places  to  abound. 
In  fome  fituations,  however,  they  produce  iron  of  a 
tolerable  quality,  but  gold  is  the  chief  objed  of  their 
fearch.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  have 
over  wrought  the  mines  of  it  which  they  have  difco- 
vered  to  any  depth,  and  it  is  chiefly  procured  from  the 
lands  of  the  rivers  or  of  torrents  after  violent  rains. 
It  is  then  collected  in  fome  diftri£ts  in  confiderable 
quantities,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
Women  chiefly  engage  in  this  employment,  and  an 
individual  may  collet  in  general  during  the  dry  fea- 
Jon,  as  much  as^  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  Haves. 

ie  gold  obtained  is  either  ufed  in  commerce  or 
wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  women.  The  ftand- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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ard  of  value  is  called  menhalli,  which  is  equal  in  value 
to  about  10s.  - 

In  general  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  re-  Natural 
gard  to  all  the  natural  productions  of  this  continent,  pmdu&ions 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  that  they  ftill  J_iltIe 
remain  in  great  obfcurity,  and  prefent  a  vaft  field  forknown* 
the  inveftigation  of  the  natural  hiftorian. 

I  lie  general  character  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  the  Character 
inhabitants  of  thefe  fertile  regions,  is  that  of  extreme  of  the  Ne- 
levity.  It  is  faid,  that  they  will  dance  for  almoft  24  5roes« 
hours  together,  and  they  do  not  fuffer  their  gaiety  to 
be  difturbed  by  events,  which,  in  other  countries,  are 
productive  of  much  unhappinefs.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  are  they 
more  deftitute  of  fagacity  than  other  men  and  women 
of  an  equal  degree  of  education  5  but  the  general  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  country,  which  fupplies  them  with  food 
in  confequence  of  the  exertion  of  a  very  flight  degree 
of  indullry,  and  the  little  occafion  they  have  for  cloth¬ 
ing  amidft  the  heat  of  their  climate,  produces  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  general  habit  of  feeking  prefent  pleafure, 
and  of  banifliing  from  their  minds  all  care  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  kind  of  government  that  exifts  among  the  Ne-Govern- 
gr°  nations  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  many  dif-ment* 
tridls  the  country  is  governed  by  an  immenfe  multitude 
of  independent  petty  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  each  other.  In  other  places  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  individual  chieftains  have  been  able  to  reduce 
confiderable  tracts  of  territory  under  their  dominion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  in  confequence  of  the  internal  tranquillity 
produced  by  the  extenfion  of  the  prince’s  power,  flou- 
rifhing  towns  have  grown  up.  Thus  upon  the  Niger 
Hands  the  town  of  Scgo  the  capital  of  Bambara  Town  of 
which  was  vifited  by  Mungo  Park,  and  which  lies  inSeg0* 

N.  Lat.  1 40  10',  and  W.  Long.  2°  26',  containing 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  I  wo  hundred  miles  below 
this  upon  the  fame  river  ftands  Tombu&oo,  the  great Tombuc- 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  Fezzan,  Cairo,  and  thet0°* 
countries  on  the  north  of  Africa,  with  the  land  of  the 
Negroes.  Farther  down  the  fame  river  ftands  Houffa,Houffa. 
which  is  underftood  to  be  a  city  of  ftill  greater  6x1601? 

Many  of  the  Negro  towns  are  fortified  with  ditches 
and  walls,  built  like  the  houfes  of  the  natives  of  clay 
and  Hone.  The  trenches  are  fometimes  flanked  with 
fquare  towers  like  a  regular  fortification,  and  the  walls 
are  very  high. 

Domeftic  flavery  prevails  in  a  very  great  degree  Slavery, 
among  all  ^the  Negro  Hates.  As  the  tropical  rains 
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ing  heat  ot  the  fun  burns  up  the  face  of  the  country 
and  produces  a  moft  frightful  barrennefs.  On  thefe’ 
occafions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  fell  their 
children,  and  even  themfelves,.  for  bread.  A  freeman 
may  alfo  lofe  his  liberty  by  being  taken  prifoner  in 
war,  or  on  account  of  the  real  or  fuppofed  crimes  of 
murder  and  forcery.  He  alfo  forfeits  it  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  infolvency.  From  thefe  caufes  domeftic 
flavery  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  many  places 
three-fourths  of  the  natives  are  Haves.  Thefe  Haves 
however,  form  in  fome  meafure  a  part  of  the  commu? 
nity  ;  and,  by  the  cuftora  of  the  country,  the  mafter 
cannot  fell  one  who  is  born  his  flave,  without  accufing 
him  of  a  crime,  a  circumftance,  which,  in  confequence 
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of  the  (lave  trade,  at  times  gives  rife  to  much  diffen-  trading  Moor». 

1  fion  and  to  wars  which  refemble,  in  fome  mealure, 
the  fanguinary  contefts  which  exifted  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  between  the 
villains  and  their  lords.  Thus,  in  1785,  a  general  in- 
furreftion  took  place  in  many  diftnas  on  the  weftern 
coaft-  the  Haves  attacked  their  matters,  maiiacred 
areat  numbers  of  them,  fet  fire  to  the  ripe  rice,  block¬ 
aded  the  towns,  and  obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace. 

Few  arts  have  been  brought  to  much  perfection  by 
the  Negroes,  becaufe  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
little  known  among  them.  The  fame  individual  fpins, 
weaves,  fews,  hunts,  fifties  ;  forms  balkets,  fiffi.ng-tackle, 
inftruments  of  agriculture ;  makes  foap,  dyes  cloth  with 
indigo,  and  makes  canoes.  In  all  thefe,  the  neatnefs 
of  the  work  excites  the  aftonithment  of  ftrangers,  who 
know  the  diverfity  of  occupations  in  which  the  lame 
individuals  engage,  and  the  imperfea.on  of  the  tools 
with  which  they  labour.  They  are  no  ftrangers,  how¬ 
ever  to  that  ordinary  divifion  of  labour  to  which  na¬ 
ture  herfelf  feems  to  have  given  rife  in  confluence  oi 
the  diftindtion  of  the  fexes.  The  women  (pin  and  the 
men  weave  the  cotton  cloth  of  which  them  drefles  are 
compofed.  The  cotton  is  prepared  lor  fpinning  by 
rolling  it  with  an  iron  fpindle  upon  a  fmooth  ftone  or 
board?  The  thread  is  well  twilled  though  coarfe,  but 
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the  loom  is  fo  narrow  that  the  web  is  only  about  four 
inches  broad.  The  women  dye  this  cloth  with  the  leaves 
of  indigo,  pounded  frefti,  and  mixed  with  a  ftrong 
alkaline  ley,  formed  by  the  lixiviation  of  wood  afties. 
The  colour  thus  produced  is  a  rich  and  durable  blue 

with  a  purple  glofs.  . 

The  workers  in  metals  and  the  manufaaurers  of 
leather  appear  to  be  almoft  the  only  inftances  ot  what 
may  be  called  a  feparate  profeflion  exifting  among  the 
Negroes.  The  manufaaurers  of  leather  feparate  the 
hair  by  fteeping  the  hides  in  a  mixture  of  wood  alhes 
and  water,  and  ufe  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called 
*00,  as  we  do  the  oak  bark,  for  the  purpofe  of  tanning. 
They  dve  the  Ikins  of  (lieep  and  goats  red  with  pow¬ 
dered  millet  ftalks,  and  yellow  with  a  root  which 
abounds  in  their  country.  The  manufaaurers  of  iron 
fmelt  that  metal  in  fome  of  the  interior  diftnas  ,  but 
it  is  generally  hard  and  brittle.  I  hey  form  their 
weapons  and  tools  of  it,  however,  with  confiderable 
ingenuity.  In  fmelting  gold  they  ufe  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  obtained  by  walking  with  water  the  allies  of  but n- 
ed  corn  ftalks,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  drynefs.  It 
mull  alfo  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Mungo  Park  found  a  negro  who  manufaaured 
gunpowder  from  nitre  colled  from  the  refervo.rs  of 
water  frequented  by  the  cattle,  and  fulphur  fupplied  by 
the  Moors,  who  obtain  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  He 
pounded  the  ingredients  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  gra¬ 
nulated  it ;  but  the  grains  were  unequal,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  gunpowder  was  very  inferior  to  that  ot 

E' ThTonly  neceffary  of  life  In  which  the  country  of 
the  Negroes  appears  to  be  extremely  deficient  is  fait, 
which  is  the  more  wanted  among  them  in  confequence 
of  their  fubfifting  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food.  A 
child  cries  for  a  piece  of  fait  as  for  a  great  delicacy  ; 
and  it  is  a  proverbial  expreftion  of  a  man  s  riches,  to 
fay,  that  he  eats  fait  to  his  food.  This  important  ar¬ 
ticle  they  receive  from  the  great  defert  by  caravans  oi 
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Xffes*  and  trinkets  of  all  forts,  on  the  weftern  coaft  ^ 
from  the  Europeans,  and,  in  the  interior,  from  the  ca- Trade 
ravans  of  Cairo,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco.  For  thefe 
they  give  in  return,  gold,  ivory  and  flaves.  With 
regard  to  the  ivory,  the  Negroes  cannot  comprehend 
for  what  reafon  it  is  fo  much  valued  by  ftrangers. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  (hips  are  built,  and  long 
voyages  undertaken,  to  procure  it  to  make  handles,  for 
knives.  They  are  fatisfied  that  a  piece  of  wood  might 
ferve  the  purpofe  as  well,  and  imagine  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  important  ufe  which  is  concealed  from 
the  Negroes,  left  they  ftiould  raife  the  price  of  it.  Ihe 
trade  of  the  Negroes  is  condufted  by  barter;  and  toMediurr 
adjuft  the  value  of  their  different  articles  of  commerce,  commer 
they  appeal  to  a  nominal  ftandard,  confiding  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  any  commodity  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Thus  on  the  Gambia,  that  quantity 
of  ivory  or  of  gold-duft  which  is  eftimated  as  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  of  iron,  is  denominated  a  bar  of  ivory,  or 

a  bar  of  gold-duft.  ,  c  t 

A  marvellous  ftory  has,  in  all  ages,  been  told  of  aSingulai 
ft  range  mode  of  conducing  commerce  that  ex.fts.no 
among  certain  African  tribes  who  live  in  the  wildeft 
mountainous  diftrifts  :  they  are  faid  to  engage  annual- 
ly  in  trade,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  feclude  themielves 
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from  all  pe’rfonal  intercourfe  with  the  traders  who  vifit 
them  :  They  traffic  chiefly  in  gold-duft,  which  they 
bring  to  particular  places,  and  there  leave  it  upon  the 
approach  of  the  traders,  who  depofit  quantities  of 
goods  which  they  are  willing  to  give  for  the  gold-duft, 
and  thereafter  retire.  The  natives  then  approach  and 
carry  off  the  goods,  or  the  gold-duft,  according  as  they 
think  fit  to  accept  or  rejeft  the  bargain.  From  the 
days  of  Herodotus  down  to  our  own  times,  this  ftory 
has  been  repeated  by  various  writers,  and  in  particular 
by  Wadllrom,  upon  the  authority  of.  the  chevalier  de 
la  Touch,  vice-governor  of  Goree,  in  1788,  who.  is 
faid  to  have  vifited  the  diftrifts  inhabited  by  thele  in- 

vifible  traders.  ,  .  n 

The  knowledge  of  the  Negroes  with  regard  to  allK„wl. 
fpeculative  fubjeas,  is  extremely  limited,  i  heir  no- of  the  1 1 
tions  of  geography  and  aftronomy,  like  thofe  of  other 
rude  nations,  are  altogether  puerile,  lhey  regard  the  miwl 
earth  as  a  vaft  plain,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
covered  with  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  fea  is  a  great 
river  of  fait  water  ;  beyond  which  is  the  land  ot  the 
white  people  ;  and  at  a  ftill  greater  d.ftance,  is  the 
land  to  which  the  flaves  are  earned,  which  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  giants,  who  are  cannibals.  Eclipfes  are 
aferibed  to  enchantment,  or  to  the.  interpofition  ot  a 
great  cat,  which  puts  its  paw  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  They  divide  the  year  by  moons,  and .cd- 
culate  the  years  by  the  number  of  rainy^feafons.  lh  )  ,  .  n 


feem  to  believe  in  one  God,  who  has  "power  over  all  1 


things  ;  but  their  religious  opinions  are  extremely  un¬ 
defined,  fo  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expea  to  find  among 
them  anv  fyftem  of  belief  that  is  either  uni verfally  re¬ 
ceived  or  even  confidently  adhered  to  by  the  fame  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  in  general  feem  to  think,  that  the 
god  of  the  blacks  or  Negroes  is  different  from  the  god 
of  the  whites  :  When  they  are  pleafed  with  then •own 
condition  and  their  country,  they  reprelent  the  blacK 
deity  as  a  good  being,  and  the  white  deity  as  a  kind  ot 
devil,  who  fends  the  white  people  to  make  naves  o 
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Africa,  the  Negroes  :  But  when  they  arc  in  ill  humour,  they 
k— v““ —  complain  of  their  black  deity  as  mifchievous  and  cruel  j 
while  they  fay  that  the  white  deity  gives  his  people 
the  Europeans  brandy  and  fine  clothes,  and  other  good 
otions  of  things  which  are  denied  to  the  Negroes.  Their  no- 
future  tjons  0f  a  future  ftate  are  of  the  fame  ftuSuating  na- 
lte’  ture.  They  have  a  confufed  idea  that  the  exiftence  of 
the  human  mind  does  not  terminate  with  this  life ; 
and  they  feem  to  venerate  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  protestors,  and  placing  vi&uals  at  the 
graves  of  their  anceftors  upon  ftated  occafions.  In 
general,  however,  they  regard  death  with  great  hor¬ 
ror  •,  and  in  Whidah  it  was  a  law,  that  no  perfon,  on 
pain  of  death,  fhould  mention  it  in  prefence  of  the 
king.  Some  of  them  have  a  notion  of  a  future  Rate 
as  connected  with  rewards  and  punilhments  of  their 
conduft  in  this  life.  They  imagine  that  the  deceafed 
are  conveyed  to  a  mighty  river  in  the  interior  regions 
of  Africa,  where  God  judges  of  their  pall  lives,  and 
particularly  of  the  regularity  with  which  they  have  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  new  moons,  which  among  the  Negroes 
are  kept  as  feftivals  \  and  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  adhered  to  their  oaths.  If  the  judgment  is 
iu  their  favour,  they  are  gently  wafted  over  the  great 
river  to  a  happy  country,  refembling  in  defcription  the 
paradife  of  Mahomet,  where  they  enjoy  plenty  of  all 
tliofe  things  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  value  in 
this  world  :  But  if  the  judgment  is  unfavourable,  they 
are  plunged  into  the  river,  and  never  heard  of  more. 
They  alfo  believe,  like  the  vulgar  of  moll  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  ghofts  of  perfons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  great  and  unexpiated  crimes,  find  no  reft  after 
death,  but  haunt  or  wander  about  thofe  places  in  which 
their  crimes  were  committed.  The  Afiatic  do&rine  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  men  after  death  into 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  is  alfo  entertained  by  fome 
of  them. 

f the  ere-  The  opinions  of  the  Negroes  concerning  the  creation 

i°nof  0f  man  are  not  more  fixed  or  definite  than  their  ideas 
'an*  of  his  future  exiftence.  In  general,  they  aferibe  his  ori¬ 
ginal  creation  to  the  deity  *,  but  fome  of  them  pretend 
that  he  emerged,  they  know  not  how,  from  the  caves 
and  holes  of  the  earth,  or  was  produced  by  a  monftrous 
fpider.  A  curious  fi£lion  upon  this  fubje£l  is  alfo  faid 
to  prevail  in  fome  of  the  Negro  ftates  : — That  God  ori¬ 
ginally  created  both  black  men  and  white  men  \  that 
he  meant  to  bellow  one  gift  upon  each  of  them,  gold 
or  wifdom  *,  that  he  gave  the  black  men  their  choice, 
and  that  they  preferred  gold,  and  left  wifdom  or  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  whites ;  that  God  was  offended  with  them 
on  account  of  this  improper  choice,  and  ordained  them 
to  be  (laves  for  ever  to  the  white  men. 

Fprovi-  They  alfo  believe  in  a  divine  providence,  which  fends 
nce*  rain  to  give  fertility  to  the  earth  and  the  trees,  and  to 
wafh  down  gold  from  the  mountains.  Accordingly, 
they  pray  fervently  to  God  to  give  them  thofe  things 
upon  which  they  fet  the  greateft  value,  fuch  as  rice 
and  yams,  and  gold,  and  (laves,  and  health,  and  activi¬ 
ty.  At  the  fame  time,  from  their  inaccuracy  of  think¬ 
ing  upon  this  fubje£l,  they  readily  fay,  when  converfed 
with,  that  it  is  not  God  but  the  earth  that  gives  them 
rice  \  that  their  cattle  produce  young  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  God  \  and  that,  if  they  did  not  labour  for 
themfelves,  they  might  ftarve  before  God  would  help 
them. 


From  this  loofe  and  inaccurate  mode  of  reafoning, 
the  religion  of  the  Negroes  fits  very  light  upon  them.  v  " 
They  feem  to  have  a  fort  of  priefts,  who  perform  fome 
ceremonies  at  the  new  moons,  and  on  certain  occafions, 
fuch  as,  at  marriages,  or  on  giving  names  to  young 
children  *,  but  thefe  priefts  having  no  fettled  fyftem  of 
doeftrine,  and  not  being  united  into  a  difciplined  body, 
poflefs  very  little  influence.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
eafy  to  induce  the  Negroes  to  adopt  the  religion  of  any 
more  intelligent  people.  Accordingly,  the  Moors  have 
made  many  converts  among  them  \  and  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  Negro  ftates  upon  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier,  that  is,  upon  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  are  Ma¬ 
hometan. 

But  though  the  Negroes  have  little  fpeculative  reli- Superfti- 
gion,  they  have  much  fuperftition,  as  appears  from  thetlon* 
great  ufe  which  they  make  of  what  are  called  fetiches , 
or  charms  termed  obi  by  the  Africans  in  our  Weft-In- 
dia  i (lands.  The  fetiche  confifts  of  any  natural  obje£l, 
which  chances  to  catch  hold  of  the  fancy  of  a  Negro. 

One  fele£ls  the  tooth  of  a  dog,  of  a  tiger,  or  of  a  cat, 
or  the  bone  of  a  bird  ;  while  another  fixes  on  the  head 
of  a  goat,  a  monkey,  or  parrot,  or  even  upon  a  piece 
of  red  or  yellow  wood,  or  a  thorn  branch.  The  fetiche 
thus  chofen,  becomes  to  its  owner  a  kind  of  divinity, 
which  he  worfhips,  and  from  which  he  expecls  afliftance 
on  all  occafions.  In  honour  of  his  fetiche,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  a  Negro,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  fome  pleafure, 
by  abstaining  from  a  particular  kind  of  meat  or  drink. 

Thus  one  man  eats  no  goats  ftefh,  another  taftes  no 
beef,  and  a  third  no  brandy  or  palm  wine.  By  a  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  his  fetiche,  a  Negro  fo  far  impofes 
upon  himfelf,  as  to  reprefent  it  to  his  imagination  as 
an  intelligent  being,  or  ruling  power,  infpefting  his  ac¬ 
tions,  rewarding  his  virtues,  and  puniftiing  his  crimes. 

Hence  he  covers  it  up  carefully  whenever  he  performs 
any  a£lion  that  he  accounts  improper.  The  importance 
or  value  of  a  fetiche  is  always  eftimated  according  to 
the  fuccefs  of  its  owner,  and  the  remarkable  profperitv 
of  an  individual  brings  his  fetiche  fo  much  intofafhion, 
as  to  induce  others  to  adopt  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  Negro  fuffers  any  great  misfortunes,  he  infallibly  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  fetiche,  which  he  relin- 
quiihes,  and  adopts  another  that  he  hopes  will  prove  more 
powerful.  A  fortunate  fetiche  is  ufually  adopted  by  the 
whole  family  of  its  pofleflor,  to  which  it  becomes  an 
objefl  of  reverence,  or  a  guardian  like  the  houfehold 
gods,  dii  lares  and  penates ,  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Sometimes  a  whole  tribe  or  a  large  diftri£l  has  its  fe¬ 
tiche,  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  palladium  upon 
which  the  fafety  of  their  country  depends.  Thus  at 
Acra  the  national  fetiche  was  a  lake,  which  the  people 
accounted  facred.  This  lake  was  converted  into  a 
fait  pit  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  natives  regarded 
this  profanation  as  the  caufe  of  the  conqueft  of  their 
country  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  called  the  Aquam- 
boatis.  Thus  alfo  at  Whidah,  although  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  one  fupreme  god,  they  worihip  as  their  national 
fetiche  a  kind  of  ferpent  of  monftrous  fize,  which  they 
call  the  grandfather  of  the  fnakes .  They  fay  that  it 
formerly  deferted  fome  other  country,  on  account  of  its 
wickednefs,  and  came  to  them,  bringing  good  fortune 
and  profperity  along  with  it.  From  this  account  of  the 
fetiches  of  the  Negroes,  the  intelligent  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  remark,  that  even  idolatry  itfelf  remains  in  an 
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imperfett  ftate  among  the  people ;  and  he  will  obferve 
*  the  difference  between  the  poliihedfuperftition  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  vulgar  and  unadorned  cre¬ 
dulity  of  thefe  rude  and  artlefs  tribes.  In  the  vicinity 
of  their  fettlements,  the  Moors  have  prevailed  with  the 
illiterate  Negroes,  to  adopt  as  fetiches  or  charms,  cer¬ 
tain  fentences  of  the  Koran,  which  they  write  out  and 
fell  to  them,  under  the  name  of faphies .  Mungo  Park, 
when  travelling  among  them,  fometimes  fold  faphies, 
which  ufually  confided  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Among  the  Negroes  fome  fingular  cuftoms  prevail, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their 
having  fome  fimilarity  to  certain  practices  that  have 
fubfifted  among  other  nations.  Perfons  accufed  of  any 
crime,  more  efpecially  of  poifoning,  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  their  innocence,  by  drinking  what  is 
called  the  red  water.  This  is  a  poifonous  liquor  form¬ 
ed  from  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  and  the  barks  of 
trees,  of  a  very  narcotic  quality.  The  accufed  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  high  chair,  and  flript  of  his  clothes,  having 
only  a  quantity  of  plantain  leaves  wrapt  round  his 
waift.  He  then,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  village,  eats 
a  little  rice,  and  drinks  about  an  Englifh  gallon  of  the 
red  water,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  find  the  accufed 
perfon  guilty.  It  he  efeape  unhurt,  however,  and  with¬ 
out  vomiting,  he  is  judged  innocent.  Much  dancing 
and  finging  takes  place  on  account  of  his  efeape,  and 
he  is  allowed  to  demand  that  fome  punifliment  be  in- 
flitted  on  his  accufers  on  account  of  the  defamation. 
Among  the  fuperftitious  cuftoms  of  the  Negroes,  may 
be  mentioned  the  prattice  of  circumcifion,  which  is 
univerfal  among  them.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  religious 
rite,  but  as  a  kind  of  charm  for  preventing  barrennefs. 

It  is  not  performed  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  feveral  Negro  ftates  certain  fecret  focieties  or  fra¬ 
ternities  exift,  which  polfefs  great  political  influence, 
and  in  fome  places  abfolute  power.  One  of  thefe  fo¬ 
cieties,  called  the  fociety  of  the  Belli ,  is  appropriated  to 
men,  to  the  exclufion  of  women.  It  fupports  itfelf  by 
the  ufe  of  myftical  fymbols,  a  pretence  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  important  fecrets,  and  by  fubjettion  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  being  called  the  Belli,  who  is  faid  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  changing  his  form  at  pleafure.  This  fociety  mono¬ 
polizes  all  public  offices,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  The  young  men  are  introduced  into  it  by  a 
noviciate  which  lafts  fome  years.  A  fpace  is  marked 
out  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference  in  a  fertile 
fpot,  in  which  huts  are  built,  and  provifions  raifed.  The 
young  men  refort  thither,  and  are  taught  by  inftruttors 
pitched  upon  by  the  fociety,  to  fight,  to  fifti,  to  hunt, 
and  to  fing  certain  fongs  peculiar  to  the  fraternity  ;  they 
alfo  receive  new  names  as  a  mark  of  their  new  birth, 
and  certain  fears  are  imprinted  on  their  bodies,  with 
heated  inftruments  of  iron,  to  point  them  out  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fraternity.  On  returning  home  after 
their  initiation,  they  are  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  their  relations,  as  perfons  now  introduced  into  pub¬ 
lic  life. 
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care  of  certain  matrons  during  four  months,  and  are  Afnaj 
taught  a  variety  of  religious  cuftoms  and  fuperftitions. 

When  their  noviciate  is  expired,  they  return  by  night 
to  their  villages,  where  they  are  received  by  all  the 
women  both  old  and  young  quite  naked,  who  parade 
about  with  them,  playing  upon  fome  rude  mufical  in¬ 
ftruments  till  daybreak.  If  any  man  (hould  approach 
this  proceffion,  he  would  fuffer  death,  or  be  compelled 
to  redeem  himfelf  by  a  very  heavy  fine. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  fociety,  which  is  much  morcstrange 
univerfal  than  thofe  now  mentioned,  and  feems  to  exift  myfteri* 
in  all  the  Negro  ftates.  This  fociety  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  fpecial  name,  but  it  condutts  the  rayfte 
ries  of  a  ftrange  imaginary  being,  called  Mumbo  Jum¬ 
bo,  As  the  prattice  of  polygamy  exifts  very  univer- 
fally  among  the  Negroes,  they  often  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preferving  the  peace  of  their  families  amidft 
a  variety  of  rival  wives.  When  the  hufband  finds  his 
authority  altogether  contemned,  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
afliftance  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  The  drefs  of  this  ftrange 
minifter  of  juftice  ufually  hangs  upon  a  tree  in  a  fo- 
reft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Negro  village.  It 
is  made  of  bark,  and  forms  a  figure  of  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  with  a  tuft  of  ftraw  on  his  head.  When 
Mumbo  is  about  to  appear,  he  announces  his  approach 
in  the  evening  by  difmal  fereams  from  the  adjacent 
woods,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dark  he  enters  the  village, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  the  public  place,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  both  male  and  female  are  obliged 
to  affemble  at  his  call  5  for  this  phantom  has  abfolute 
power.  Nobody  muft  appear  covered  in  its  prefence, 
and  every  perfon  is  bound  implicitly  to  execute  its 
commands.  As  the  women  know  that  the  vifit  is  in¬ 
tended  againft  fome  of  them,  they  can  have  no  great 
relifh  for  the  folemnity,  but  they  dare  not  refufe  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  ceremony  commences  with  fongs  and 
dances.  Thefe  continue  till  midnight,  when  Mum¬ 
bo  Jumbo  fixes  upon  the  individual  on  whofe  account 
he  comes.  She  is  immediately  feized  by  his  command, 
ft  ripped  naked,  tied  to  a  poft,  and  fcourged  with  Mum- 
bo’s  rod,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  and  efpecially  of  the  reft  of  the  women,  who 
are  always  loudeft  in  their  derilion  and  cenfure  of  the 
culprit.  The  fociety  that  condutts  the  appearance  of 
this  myfterious  perfonage  make  ufe  of  a  peculiar  or 
cant  language,  which  is  not  underftood  by  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  They  pretend  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  a  wild 
man,  or  fome  ftrange  being  that  knows  every  body’s 
thoughts.  They  bind  themfelves  by  oaths  never  to 
reveal  their  fecrets  to  a  woman  or  a  boy.  The  frater¬ 
nity  is  fo  powerful,  that  when  one  of  the  Negro  kings 
wTas  weak  enough  to  reveal  the  fecret  of  Mumbo  Jum¬ 
bo’s  charatter  to  a  favourite  wife,  who  communicated 
it  to  the  other  females  of  the  houfehold,  he  and  his 
whole  family  wrere  immediately  affaffinated,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence,  and  by  the  command  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  )  and 
nobody  dared  to  difpute  the  propriety  of  their  punifh- 
ment. 


Of  women.  There  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  this  aflbeiation, 
though  of  lefs  political  importance,  called  the  fociety 
of  the  NeJJoge  or  Sandi,  which  is  confined  to  females. 
In  a  remote  wood,  which  men  are  prohibited  to  ap¬ 
proach,  a  number  of  huts  are  conftrutted,  and  the 
young  marriageble  girls  are  condutted  thither  during 
the  night.  They  remain  in  this  folitude,  under  the 


Like  all  rude  nations,  the  different  tribes  of  Ne- Magic  and" 
groes  are  implicit  believers  in  witchcraft  and  magic, forcery. 
and  in  the  exiftence  of  various  kinds  of  forcerers.  Thefe 
forcerers  they  regard  with  the  utmoft  terror  and  ab¬ 
horrence.  They  believe  that  fome  of  them  have  power 
to  controul  the  feafons,  and  to  prevent  the  rice  from  ar¬ 
riving  at  maturity.  Others  of  them  are  fuppofed  to 
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^.Africa,  fuck  the  blood  of  men  and  beads,  and  to  occafion  all 
*  kinds  of  difeafes.  When  they  fufpeft  a  perfon  to  have 
died  in  confequence  of  forcery,  they  interrogate  the 
corpfe,  which  they  believe  gives  anfwers  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  by  forcibly  impelling  forward  the  perfons  who 
bear  it,  and  in  the  negative  by  a  rolling  motion.  If 
an  anfwer  is  given  in  the  affirmative,  they  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  murderer,  beginning  with  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  and  naming  the  fufpe&ed  perfons.  When 
the  guilty  perfon  is  named,  they  fay  that  the  corpfe 
impels  the  bearers  forward  }  and  upon  the  authority 
of  this  evidence,  the  perfon  accufed  is  feized  and  fold 
into  flavery,  and  fomctimes  all  his  whole  family.  It 
is  evident  that  a  trial  of  this  kind  may  be  fo  managed, 
as  on  all  occafions  to  fecure  the  condemnation  of  the 
accufed  perfon.  Accordingly,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  (laves,  accufations  of  forcery  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  brought  forward  againft  their  fubje&s  by  the 
Negro  chiefs.  Thefe  accufations,  however,  are  fbmev 
times  alfo  brought  againit  perfons  of  importance,  who 
cannot  be  fold  on  account  of  their  rank,  or  againft 
aged  perfons,  whom  nobody  will  purchafe.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  perfon  convi&ed  is  compelled  to  dig  his  own 
grave  ;  and  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  it,  one  from 
behind  (trikes  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back  of  the 
head  or  neck,  which  caufes  him  to  fall  upon  his  face 
into  the  grave.  Some  loofe  earth  is  then  thrown  upon 
him  ;  a  (take  of  hard  wood  is  driven  through  his  body, 
and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 

Of  thefe  and  all  their  other  cuftoms,  the  Negroes  are 
extremely  tenacious  ;  and  this  tenacity  of  their  cuftoms, 
down  to  the  minuted  trifles,  forms  the  principal  ob- 
ftacle  to  their  civilization  or  improvement.  Thus  it  is 
the  cuftom  to  cut  the  rice  fix  or  eight  inches  below 
the  ear,  by  two  or  three  ftalks  at  a  time,  according 
as  they  can  be  grafped  between  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  and  a  knife,  which  is  held  in  the  fame  hand. 
The  ftalks  are  leifurely  transferred  to  the  left  hand, 
and  when  it  is  almoft  full,  they  are  tied  like  a  nofegay 
and  put  into  a  balket.  A  Negro  chief  who  had  fecn 
the  Englilh  mode  of  reaping,  faid,  that  it  would  coft 
an  African  his  life,  (hould  he  attempt  to  introduce  it 
into  his  country,  as  he  would  be  accufed  of  intending 
to  overturn  the  ancient  cuftoms,  and  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  the  red  wrater.  By  means  of  their  cu¬ 
ftoms,  alfo,  property  is  rendered  lefs  valuable  than  in 
other  countries,  which  operates  as  a  difeouragement  to 
induftry.  Their  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  concert 
of  the  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  diftrift,  who  (hare  in  com- 
ner‘  mon  the  products  of  their  harveft.  Hence  the  idea  of 
*0  non.  exclufive  property  is  rendered  very  vague,  while  the 
natality  unhmited  exercife  of  the  law  or  cuftom  of  hofpitality, 

Ul>  iited.  Anders  the  pofleffion  of  it  uncertain  ;  as  the  induftrious 
are  forced  to  (hare  their  wealth  with  the  indolent, 
garages  Pegging  is  not  reckoned  difgraceful  ;  and  if  a  perfon 
Hfcnce.  has  been  negligent  in  providing  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
he  has  only  to  difeover  where  provifions  are  to  be 
found,  and  he  muft  obtain  a  (hare  ;  for  if  he  enter  a 
houfe  during  a  repaft,  the  mafter,  by  cuftom,  cannot 
avoid  inviting  him  to  partake.  As  domeftic  (lavery, 
however,  and  the  traffic  in  (laves,  conftitutes  a  mod 
profitable  branch  of  the  African  cuftoms,  it  is  not 
Wonderful  that  their  chiefs  adhere  to  them  with  pecu¬ 
liar  obfiinacy. 

With  regard  to  the  private  or  domeftic  economy  of 


the  Negroes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  their  houfes  Africa, 
confift  ufually  of  a  circular  wall,  built  of  mud,  or  of  '  v~- 

clay  and  ftonc,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  conical Houfes* 
roof  of  bamboos,  covered  or  thatched  with  hay.  As 
houfes  of  this  ftru&ure  cannot  well  be  divided  into  fe- 
paratc  apartments  \  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  wives, 
each  has  a  hut  appropriated  to  herfelf,  and  the  whole 
huts  belonging  to  a  family  are  furrounded  by  a  fence 
of  bamboos  formed  into  a  kind  of  wicker  work.  A 
number  of  thefe  enclofures,  with  intermediate  paffages 
or  ftreets,  which  have  no  regular  arrangement,  form  a 
town  or  village.  The  furniture  of  their  houfes  ufually 
confifts  of  a  bed,  formed  of  a  frame  of  canes,  covered 
with  a  bullock’s  (kin  or  with  a  mat,  and  of  one  or 
two  wooden  (tools,  and  a  few  wooden  diffies  and  pots 
for  dreffing  food.  The  drefs  of  both  ftxes  is  formed  Drefs. 
of  cotton  cloth  ;  that  of  the  men  ufually  confifts  of  a 
loofe  fhirt  or  frock  with  wide  (leeves,  together  with 
drawers  or  trowfers,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Some  of  the  Negroes  add  to  thefe  a  cap  and  fan- 
dais.  The  drefs  of  the  women  confifts  of  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  broad.  The  one  is  wrapt  round  the  waift 
and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles,  and  the  other  is  negli¬ 
gently  thrown  over  the  (houlders.  .  v- 

The  ftate  of  the  women,  as  among  other  barbarous  State  of 
nations,  is  by  no  means  favourable.  It  is  in  general  women, 
accounted  altogether  unneceffary  for  a  lover  to  make 
propofals  to  his  intended  bride.  She  is  confidered  as 
the  property  of  her  father,  from  whom  he  purchafes 
her,  and  to  whom  he  generally  pays  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  about  two  (laves.  When  he  has  agreed 
with  the  parents,  therefore,  with  whom  he  eats  a  few 
nuts  to  ratify  the  contrad,  the  propofed  bride  muft 
give  her  content,  or  remain  for  ever  unmarried  ;  for  if 
(he  is  given  to  another,  the  lover  is  entitled  to  feize  her 
for  a  (lave.  On  the  day  of  marriage  the  bride  is  con-  Marriages, 
dueled  with  great  ceremony  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  muft  furnifti  abundance  of  liquor  and  re- 
frefhments  to  her  attendants.  On  approaching  the 
houfe,  the  bride  is  covered  all  over  with  a  robs  of 
white  cotton,  and  is  carried  on  the  back  of  a  woman 
to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband.  She  is  then  placed  amidft 
a  circle  of  matrons,  who  give  her  many  inftru&ions 
about  her  future  life.  The  day  is  concluded  with 
dances,  fongs,  and  feafting,  and  the  validity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  confirmed  by  exhibiting  tokens  of  virginity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mofaic  law. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  Polygamy, 
afford  to  purchafe,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  great 
meafure  as  (laves,  being  in  general  compelled  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  the  agriculture  abroad,  as  well 
as  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 

When  the  hulhands,  however,  are  contented  with  one 
or  two  wives,  inftances  of  conjugal  infidelity  are  un¬ 
common  but  when  they  have  a  greater  number,  they 
are  often  under  the  neceffity  of  overlooking  the  ac¬ 
cidental  gallantries  of  their  wives,  in  confequence  of 
the  impoffibility  of  fubje&ing  them  to  rigid  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  limple  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live. 

The  Negro  women  fuckle  their  children  till  they  are 
able  to  walk,  and  fometimes  till  they  are  three  years 
old,  and  during  that  period  have  no  connexion  with 
their  hulhands. 

After  this  account  of  the  Negroes  in  general,  we 
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{Kali  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided,  and  with 
which  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  lateft 
travellers.  Of  thefe  the  tribe  of  Mandingoes  is  the  moft 
important.  They  derive  their  name  from  a  diftrift  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  called  Manding .  This  territory 
is  fituated  in  the  mod  elevated  northern  traft  of  the 
country  of  the  Negroes,  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on 
the  weft,  and  of  the  Niger,  which  proceeds  towards 
the  caft.  Kamaliah,  which  is  one  of  its  towns,  and  was 
■vifited  by  Mr  Park,  lies  in  12°  46'  N.  Lat.  Though 
Manding  is  in  fo  high  a  level,  and  abounds  in  gold,  it 
is  not  mountainous  or  barren.  The  tribe  that  has  iflued 
from  it,  and  affumes  the  name  of  Mandingoes ,  forms 
bv  far  the  moft  numerous  race  of  Negroes  through  the 
Whole  weftern  quarter  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Their  territories  intermingle  in  various  fttuations  with 
the  poffeftions  of  other  dates,  and  they  even  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  where  other  tribes  enjoy  the 
fovereign  power.  Their  language  is  by  far  the  moft 
univerfally  underftood  of  all  the  Negro  tongues,  and 
it  appears  to  be  more  polifhed  than  any  other.  The 
Mandingoes  are  a  tall  (lender  race,  of  a  colour  mode¬ 
rately  black.  Their  eyes  are  remarkably  fmall,  and 
they  wear  their  beards.  They  are  more  induftrious, 
and  engage  more  extenfively  in  commerce  than  the 
other  Negroes,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents  in  making  bargains  by  perfons  of  other,  tribes. 
In  the  chara&er  of  travelling  merchants,  and  inftruc- 
tors  of  youth,  they  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  all 
the  Negro  countries,  where  they  are  diftinguiftied  by 
wearing  more  regularly  than  others  a  red  or  white  cot¬ 
ton  cap",  and  fandals.  Some  of  them  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  and  who.  profefs  Maho- 
.metanifm,  ere&  fchools  in  the  Pagan  villages,  and  in- 
ftrua  the  youth  gratis.  They  affurae  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  fanaity,  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  power  of  counteraaing  magic.  Thus  they 
acquire  a  moft  extenfive  influence,  and  few  affairs  of 
importance  are  tranfaaed  without  their  advice.  In 
almoft  every  diftria,  troops  of  Mandingo  merchants 
are  to  be  met  with  5  and  as  their  intelleaual  powers  are 
more  developed  than  thofe  of  the  other  Negroes.,  they 
have  been  able  to  extend  their  language,  as  a  kind  of 
learned  tongue,  fecond  only  to  the  Arabic,  along  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger. 

In  moft  of  the  Mandingo  towns  there  are  two  pub¬ 
lic  buildings ;  a  mofque  for  public  prayers,  and  what 
is  called  the  bentang ,  which  is  a  large  ftage  formed  of 
interwoven  bamboos  erefted  under  a  fpreading  tree. 
At  the  bentang  all  public  affairs  are  tranfa&ed,  and 
idle  perfons  affemble  to  fmoke  tobacco,  and  hear  news. 
In  every  village  there  is  a  magiftrate,  who  preferves 
public  order,  levies  the  duties  on  merchants,  and  pre¬ 
fixes  at  the  palavers  or  courts  held  by  the  old  men, 
where  juftice  is  adminiftered.  At  thefe  courts  civil 
queftions  between  parties  are  debated.  In  the  Pagan 
flates  the  decifions  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
cuftoms  of  their  fathers  ;  but  where  Mahometanifm  is 
more  generally  received,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe  a- 
mong  the  Mandingoes,  the  Koran  is  the  rule  of  judge¬ 
ment,  or  the  Sharra,  which  contains  a  digeft  of  Maho¬ 
metan  laws  both  civil  and  criminal.  Certain  Maho¬ 
metan  Negroes,  who  make  the  laws  of  the  prophet 
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their  particular  ftudy,  are  frequently  retained  in  caufes,  Africa 
as  profeflional  pleaders,  and  they  are  faid  to  exhibit 
great  dexterity  in  perplexing  the  judges. 

The  Pagan  Mandingoes  believe  in  one  God,  tbe B.eligioi 
creator  of  all  things;  but  they  confider  him  as  of  a 
nature  too  much  exalted  above  human  affairs,  to  give 
much  attention  to  their  prayers.  They  addrefs  him, 
however,  at  the  new  moons,  and  imagine  every  new 
moon  to  be  a  new  creation.  They  fancy  that  certain 
fubordinate  fpirits  rule  the  world,  and  that  thefe  fpirits 
are  influenced  by  enchantments  and  fetiches.  They 
believe  hi  a  future  llate,  but  moft  of  them  admit  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it.  Their  funerals  confift  of 
a  tumultuous  proceflion,  in  which  they  make  difmal 
bowlings  ;  and  after  burying  the  body  befide  fome  forge 
tree,  the  folemnity  terminates  in  a  revel  of  drinking, 
and  at  laft  of  dancing  and  finging. 

Next  to  the  Mandingoes,  the  Foul  ah  are  the  moft  Foulahs. 
numerous  race  of  Negroes  on  the  weftern  quarter  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Their  original  country  is 
called  Fooladoo .  It  is  a  fmall  date,  fituated  near  the 
fources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.  From  thence 
they  have  emigrated  in  powerful  clans,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  extenfive  territories,  efpecially  along  thefe  rivers, 
and  along  the  Gambia.  The  Foulahs  alfo  poffefs  the 
fovereignty  of  various  infulated  trails  fouth wards,  to¬ 
wards  Sierra  Leona.  Befides  the  fixed  fettlements  in 
which  they  enjoy  the  fovereignty,  they  have  introdu¬ 
ced  themfelves  in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  to  the  fouthward  along  what  is  called 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  to  a  great  diftance,  into  the  greater 
part  of  the  Negro  dates,  in  the  character  of  (hepherds 
and  cultivators  of  the  ground.  They  obtain  admiftion 
by  paying  a  tax  or  rent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  territory 
for  whatever  lands  they  occupy,  and  emigrate  at  plea- 
fure.  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of  life,  the  fove¬ 
reignty  frequently  flufluates  in  the  fmall  dates,  between 
them  and  the  Mandingoes,  and  other  tribes,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  population,  which  often  alters, 
from  the  emigrations  of  the  Foulahs. 

The  features  of  the  Foulahs  are  very  different  from  Feature* 
thofe  of  the  other  Negroes,  They  have  a  Roman  nofe, 
a  thin  face,  and  fmall  features,  with  long  gloffy  foft 
hair,  fo  as  to  refemble  in  a  great  degree  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  Lafcars.  Their  complexion  is  by  no  means  of 
the  permanent  jetty  colour  of  the  other  Negroes,  but 
varies  with  the  diftrias  they  inhabit,  approaching,  to 
yellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moors,  and  deepening 
into  a  moderate  black  towards  the  equator.  Their 
ftature  is  of  the  middle  fize,  their  form  graceful,  and 
their  air  infinuating.  Their  women  are  well  (liaped, 
and  have  regular  features;  but  neither  men  nor  women 
are  fo  robuft  in  their  make  as  the  other  Negroes. 
Hence,  they  are  accounted  by  the  Negroes  an  inter¬ 
mediate  race  between  themfelves  and  the  Moors ;  but 
the  Foulahs  confider  themfelves  as  fuperior  to  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  clafs  themfelves  among  white  nations.  Their 
natural  difpofition  is  mild  and  humane,  and  they  arecharad 
extremely  hofpitable  where  the  Mahometan  religion 
lias  not  taught  them  to  treat  infidels  with  referve. 
They  fupport  with  great  care  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  frequently  relieve  the  neceffities 
of  perfons  of  other  tribes.  There  are  few  inftances  of 
one  Foulah  being  infulted  by  another,  and  they  never 
fell  their  countrymen  for  (laves ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a 
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Foulah  have  the  misfortune  to  be  enflaved,  his  whole 
'  clan  or  village  contributes  to  pay  his  ranfom. 

The  Foulahs  engage  more  extenfively  than  the  other 
Negroes  in  the  raifing  of  corn,  and  the  breeding  of  cat¬ 
tle,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter  occupation.  Hence  the 
Maiidingoes  frequently  entruft  their  cattle  to  the  care 
of  the  Foulahs.  They  render  them  tradable  by  fami¬ 
liarity  feed  them  by  day  in  the  woods  and  open  mea¬ 
dows,  and  fecure  them  by  night  in.  folds,  which  they 
fence  very  ftrongly.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  precaution, 
the  herdfmen,  whofe  huts  are  ere&ed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fold,  keep  fires  during  the  night  burning  around 
the  folds,  for  the  prote&ion  of  the  cattle  againft  wild 
beads,  and  to  (how  that  they  are  in  a  date  of  prepara¬ 
tion  againft  robbers.  From  the  neceffity  of  guarding 
their  cattle  they  become  intrepid  hunters,  and  kill 
lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  wild  beafts,  with  poi- 
foned  arrows,  or  with  mulkets  which  they  purchafe  from 
the  whites  upon  the  coaft.  To  poifon  their  arrows, 
they  boil  the  leaves  of  a  particular  ffirub  in  water,  and 
dip  in  the  black  juice  a  cotton  thread,  which  they  fa¬ 
llen  round  the  barbs  of  the  arrow. 

From  the  milk  of  their  cattle  the  Foulahs  make 
confiderable  quantities  of  butter  ;  but  like  all  the  Ne¬ 
gro  nations,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
preferving  milk  by  making  it  into  cheefe.  This  art 
is  probably  prevented  from  being  introduced  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
fait,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  but  by 
purchafing  it  from  the  fea  coaft,  or  from  caravans  of 
trading  Arabs,  who  bring  it  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  the  great  defert.  They  entertain  a  lingular  fu- 
perftition,  that  to  boil  the  milk  of  a  cow  prevents  her 
from  having  any  more.  Hence,  they  will  fell  no  milk 
to  any  perfon  whom  they  have  once  difeovered  to 
have  boiled  it. 

Like  the  other  Negro  tribes,  the  Foulahs  are  ex- 
ceflively  fond  of  dancing.  They  have  alio  a  ftrong 
paftion  for  mufic,  and  their  chiefs  account  a  pra&ical 
Ikill  in  it  a  moft  refpedlable  aecomplilhment.  Their 
national  airs  have  a  peculiar  chara&er,  and  are  tender 
and  pleafing. 

Though  the  Foulahs  do  not  enllave  each  other,  they 
do  not  hefitate  to  make  war  upon  the  neighbouring 
tribes  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  Haves,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  felling  them  to  the  Europeans  upon  the  coaft 
for  fire-arms  and  gunpowder.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter,  which  was  obtained  in  1794  by 
Meffrs  Watt  and  Winterburn,  who  vifited  Foota-jal- 
lo,  an  extenfive  Foulah  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Sierra  Leona.  This  kingdom  extends  about  300 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  200  from  north  to  fouth. 
Temboo,  the  capital,  contains  7000  inhabitants.  The 
power  of  their  king  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 
On  an  emergency,  he  can  bring  to  the  field  16,000 
cavalry.  The  markets  and  all  kinds  of  trade  are  re¬ 
gulated  by  him  and  his  officers.  The  foil  is  in  many 
places  extremely  fertile,  producing  rice  and  maize, 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  women,  and  carried  to 
market  by  the  men.  In  general,  however,  the  ground 
is  dry  and  ftony,  but  affords  pafture  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Their  women  dig  a  fpecies  of  iron  ftone  from 
mines  of  confiderable  depth.  The  ore  is  afterwards 
manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  metal.  In  this 
kingdom  of  Foota-jallo  there  are  fchools  in  every 
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ter  of  the  Foulahs  prevents  it  from  exhibiting  that,  af- 
pedl  of  intolerance  towards  tlrangers  which  characterizes 
the  profeffors  of  this  religion  in  other  countries. 

On  the  weftern  coaft,  a  great  part  of  the  diftriCt  be- Jaloffs 
tween  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  Senegambia ,  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  the 
Jaloffs ,  which  differs  confiderably  from  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Negroes.  Their  ftature  is  tall  and  ro- 
buft,  and,  though  their  complexion  is  of  the  deepeft 
black,  their  nofes  are  nof  fo  much  depreffed,  nor  their 
lips  fo  protuberant,  as  uiofe  of  the  Mandingoes.  They 
excel  their  neighbours  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  form  of  a  finer  thread  and 
a  broader  web.  They  ufe  their  toes  with  the  fame 
dexterity  as  their  fingers  in  many  operations.  Hence 
when  they  perceive  a  pair  of  fciffars,  a  knife,  or  a  toy 
which  they  covet,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and, 
having  engaged  the  owner  in  converfation,  they  feize 
it  artfully  with  their  toes,  and  throw  it  into  a  pouch 
which  they  wear  behind.  In  this  way,  Grangers  tra¬ 
ding  in  their  towns  are  amazed  to  find  their  goods  va- 
niffiing  before  their  eyes,  while  they  cannot  perceive 
the  thief.  The  Jaloffs  are  very  warlike,  and  equal  the 
Moors  in  the  management  of  horfes  ;  but,  as  they  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  they  have  little 
power  as  a  nation.  In  the  fucceffion  to  their  leaders  or 
chiefs,  they  follow  the  female  line  as  the  fureft  ;  and 
therefore,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  eldeft  fifter  of  the  chief 
is  preferred. 

On  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  there  pe]00pS. 
exifts  a  rude  but  induftrious  tribe,  called  the  Feloops , 
who  have  little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours. 

They  poffefs  confiderable  energy  of  character,  and 
have  refilled  fuccefsfully  the  attacks  of  the  Mandingoes, 
even  when  affifted  by  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  very 
faithful  in  friendlhip,  and  their  enmity  is  equally  per¬ 
manent,  as  they  tranfmit  their  family  feuds  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  When  a  man  is  killed  in  a  quar¬ 
rel,  his  eldeft  fon  procures  his  fandals,  which  he  wears 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  till  he 
can  revenge  his  death.  In  thofe  parts  of  their  country 
in  which  the  Europeans  have  committed  any  ravages, 
they  give  no  quarter  to  a  white  man.  They  fell  to 
the  Europeans,  however,  rice,  goats,  poultry,  wax,  and 
honey. 

Befides  thefe,  a  variety  of  tribes  inhabit  the  fame 
coaft,  and  are  known  to  Europeans  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Na//oes ,  Biafaras,  Biffagoes ,  B a/antes,  Papeh , 
and  Banyans ,  of  whom  it  is  unneceffary  to  take  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  as  they  appear  to  be  diftinguiffied  by  no 
peculiarity  from  the  other  Negro  tribes. 

Proceeding  eaft  ward  in  the  country  between  the  Bampou^ 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is  Bambouk ,  a  region  of  con¬ 
fiderable  extent.  The  natives  were  originally  termed 
Malinkups ;  but,  by  intermingling  with  the  Mandin¬ 
goes,  they  have  gradually  fo  much  affimilated  to  that 
people,  as  to  lofe  the  character  of  a  diftinCt  tribe. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  is  unwholefome  and 
full  of  minerals.  It  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  filver,  Mines  of 
copper,  tin,  and  iron,  but  is  neither  well  fuited  for  gold,  &cv 
agriculture  not  for  pafturage.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  regulated  by  the  caprice  or  the  wants  of  the 
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chiefs  of  the  different  didri&s.  The  miners  are  indo¬ 
lent  and  unfkilful :  They  never  penetrate  beyond  10 
feet  in  depth,  though  the  quantity  of  gold  increafes 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine.  They  regard  gold  as  a 
capricious  and  malevolent  being,  who  delights  in  delu¬ 
ding  the  miners  j  on  which  account  they  never  attempt 
to  recover  a  vein  when  it  difappears.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bambouk  flu&uates,  like  that  of  many  of  the 
Negro  dates,  between  monarchy  and  ariilocracy,  and 
the  power  of  the  king  or  fupreme  chief  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Negro  kingdoms  ufually  confid 
of  a  wild  or  defert  trad:.  Thus  the  kingdom  of 
Woolli,  which  is  on  the  north- well  of  Bambouk,  is  fe- 
parated  on  its  eaftern  boundary,  by  a  wildernefs  filled 
with  wild  beads,  from  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Bambouk.  Fattecondi  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Bondou,  at  which  the  king  refides.  The  king 
caufed  Major  Houghton,  an  Englifh  traveller  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  African  Affociation,  to  be  plundered  }  and  he 
begged  from  Mr  Mungo  Park  his  blue  coat,  which 
that  traveller  was  under  the  neceffity  of  giving  him, 
to  avoid  bad  ufage.  His  revenues,  however,  are  con- 
fiderable.  His  authority  is  firmly  edablifhed,  and  his 
power  is  formidable  to  his  neighbours.  He  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  obtaining  Mr  Park’s  blue  coat, 
adorned  as  it  was  with  yellow  buttons,  that,  on  the 
following  day  he  prefented  to  him  fomewhat  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  exempted  his  baggage  from  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and  allowed  him  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  the  women  of  his  feraglio.  The  country  at 
large  is  covered  with  wood,  and,  as  it  is  in  an  elevated 
fituation,  and  confequently  fomewhat  lefs  expofed  than 
elfewhere  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  it  is 
abundantly  fertile.  The  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom 
eaftward  is  called  Joag.  It  contains  2000  inhabitants, 
is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  holes  for  mufkets* 
and  is  in  140  25'  N.  Lat.  and  90  12'  W.  Long. 

To  the  north  eafl:  of  Bondou  is  the  Mandingo 
kingdom  of  KafTon,  in  which  this  peculiar  cuftom  or 
fuperdition  prevails,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  eat 
an  egg.  Kooniakary,  the  capital,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14* 
34',  about  59I-  geographical  miles  to  the  eafl  of 
Joag,  To  the  fouth-ead  of  KafTon  is  the  kingdom  of 
Kaarta,  which  is  bordered  on  the  eafl  by  Bambara, 
between  which  and  Kaarta  there  are  very  frequent 
wars  *,  a  circumdance  which  renders  travelling  through 
thefe  and  other  Negro  dates  not  a  little  difficult.  The 
people  are  induftrious  ;  The  cultivation  of  corn  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent,  efpecially  in  Bambara.  They 
are  Mahometans,  without  the  intolerant  fanaticifm  of 
that  religion  •,  and  accordingly  they  are  hofpi table  to 
d  rangers,  though  of  a  different  faith.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Moors,  however,  renders  the  country 
unfafe  j  and,  to  guard  againfl  their  incurfions,  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  when  employed  in  agriculture,  are  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  carrying  their  arms  to  the  field. 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambara,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140  io', 
and  W.  Long.  2°  26'  $  and  contains  about  30,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  was  here  that  Mungo  Park  at  laft  beheld 
the  long-fought  majeftic  river  Niger  glittering  to  the 
morning  fun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Wedminder, 
and  flowing  flow'ly  from  wed  to  ead.  The  river  is 
here  called  the  Joliba  by  the  natives.  From  the  times 
of  the  Nafamonian  explorers  prior  to  the  days  of  He- 
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rodotus,  during  2300  years,  no  certain  intelligence  Africa,, 
concerning  this  river  had  been  obtained  by  the  Euro- 
pean  nations,  and  its  very  exidence  had  been  doubted 
by  the  mod  intelligent  writers.  Mr  Park  is  the  only 
European  traveller  who  fince  that  period  can  boad  of 
having  reached  it.  Sego  confids  of  four  didinft  towns  ; 
two  of  which  are  on  the  north  and  t\yo  on  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  Niger.  They  are  furrounded  by  high  mud 
walls.  The  houfes  are  of  a  fquare  form  5  they  are  built 
of  clay,  and  have  Hat  roofs.  The  dreetsarc  narrow  ;  and, 
as  the  Moors  form  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  thtir  mofques  appear  in  every  quarter.  The 
language,  however,  is  a  dialed  of  the  Mandingo.  The 
authority  of  the  Negro  king  of  Bambara  is  not  a  little 
redrained  here  by  the  influence  of  the  Moors  *,  and,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  their  intolerant  fpirit,  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  fending  Mr  Park  immediately 
out  of  the  city  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  weather  was  flormy,  but  fome  Negro  women  con¬ 
ducted  him  into  a  hut,  gave  him  food,  and  thereafter 
began  to  their  accudomed  labour  of  fpinning  cotton. 
During  their  work  they  amufed  themfelves  with  a 
fong,  eompofed  upon  the  occafion,  which  one  of  them 
fung  to  a  plaintive  air.  The  tranflation  of  the  fong 
is  in  thefe  terms  :  “  The  wind  roared  and  the  rains 

fell  j  the  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  fat 
under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk, 
no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  Chorus .  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man,  no  mother  has  he,”  &c. 

The  current  money  of  this  place  confids  of  cowries, 
a  kind  of  (hells  ( cyprcea  moneta  Lin.)  which  are  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fame  wray  in  Bengal.  A  man  and  hishorfe 
can  fubfid  during  24  hours  upon  the  provifions  that 
100  of  them  will  purchafe.  The  king  of  Bambara 
prefented  Mr  Park  with  3000  cowries,  and  defired  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  that  he 
might  not  be  dedroyed  by  the  Moors.  This  traveller 
perfevered  in  advancing  eadward  down  the  river  to  an¬ 
other  town  called  Si! la,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  140  48',  Silla. 
and  W.  Long.  i°  24',  about  1090  Britifh  miles  ead  of 
Cape  Verd.  This  formed  the  utmod  limit  to  which 
he  was  able  to  advance,  and  therefore  remains  the 
boundary  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
that  direction.  He  learned,  however,  that  Silla  dands 
within  200  miles  of  the  city  of  Tombu&oo,  which  is 
upon  the  fame  river,  and  had  long  been  an  objeft^of 
fearch  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  French,  and  Englifh. 

He  was  informed,  that  the  country  is  very  populous  in 
that  direction.  He  was  alfo  told,  that  about  two  days 
journey  below  Silla,  where  lie  dopped,  there  is  a  larger 
town  than  Sego,  called  Jenne ,  which  dands  on  a  fmall 
ifland  in  the  Niger  }  and  that  two  days  journey  below 
Jenne,  the  river  expands  into  a  large  lake  called  Dib- 
bie,  from  which  the  water  iffues  in  two  large  branches, 
infulating  a  fertile  and  fwampy  country  called  Gin- 
bala  ;  and  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  river  re¬ 
unite  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day’s  journey  to  the 
fouth  of  the  city  of  Tombu&oo,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 

The  government  of  Tombu&oo  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  ;  and  that  place  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  Moorifli  commerce  in  Africa.  Be¬ 
low  Tombu&oo,  to  the  eadward,  is  the  Negro  city  of 
Houffa,  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  poffeffed 
of  extenfive  commerce.  The  Niger  paffes  to  the  fouth 
of  Houffa  at  the  didance  of  two  days  journey  5  but  Mr 
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Africa.  Park  could  learn  nothing  further  concerning  its  courfe, 
as  the  traders  who  arrive  at  TombuXoo  and  Houfla 
from  the  coaft  can  fay  nothing  more  of  it,  than  that 
it  runs  towards  the  rifing  of  the  fun  to  the  end  of  the 
aian  and  world.  Any  farther  intelligence  that  has  hitherto  been 
gritia.  obtained,  concerning  Soudan  or  Nigritia  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  route  of  Mr  Park,  is  extremely  uncertain, 
being  merely  the  refult  of  inquiries  made  by  Mr  Hor¬ 
neman  among  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  during  his  re¬ 
sidence  there.  In  the  prefent  imperfeX  date  of  our 
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knowledge,  however,  this  information  is  entitled  to 
attention.  He  obferves,  that  “  the  Houfla  are  certain¬ 
ly  Negroes,  but  not  quite  black  ;  they  are  the  moil 
intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  their  neighbours  by  an  interefting 
countenance  ;  their  nofe  is  fmall  and  not  flattened  ;  and 
their  features  are  not  fo  difagreeable  as  thofe  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  they  have  an  extraordinary  inclination  for 
pleafure,  dancing,  and  linging.  Their  charaXer  is  be¬ 
nevolent  and  mild.  Induflry  and  art,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  land,  prevail 
in  their  country  ;  and  in  this  refpeX  they  excel  the 
Fezzanians,  who  get  the  greateft  part  of  their  clothes 
and  houfehold  implements  from  the  Soudanians.  They 
can  dye  in  this  country  any  colours  but  fcarlet.  The 
culture  of  their  land  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  although  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  very  trou- 
blefome.  In  (holt,  fays  Mr  Horneman,  we  have 
very  unjuft  ideas  of  this  people,  not  only  with  refpeX 
to  their  cultivation  and  natural  abilities,  but  alfo  of 
their  ftrength  and  the  extent  of  their  polfeftions,  which 
are  by  no  means  fo  inconfiderable  as  they  have  been  re- 
prefented.  Their  mufic  is  imperfeX,  compared  to  the 
European  ;  but  the  Houflanian  women  have  fkill 
enough  to  aflfeX  their  hufbands  thereby  even  to  weep¬ 
ing,  and  to  inflame  their  courage  to  the  greateft  fu¬ 
ry  againft  their  enemies.  The  public  fingers  are  call¬ 
ed  Kadanka .” 

The  fame  traveller  informs  us,  that  to  the  eaftward 
of  Houfla  are  fituated  the  dominions  of  the  fultan  of 
Bornou.  The  people  are  blacker  than  the  Houflanians, 
and  completely  Negroes.  They  are  ftrong,  patient  of 
labour,  and  phlegmatic.  Their  food  is  a  pafte  made 
of  flour  and  flefh,  and  their  liquor  is  an  intoxicating 
but  nouriftiing  kind  of  beer.  Their  beft  natural  pro¬ 
duction  is  copper.  The  low  country  of  Wangara  is  faid 
to  be  fubjeX  to  Bornou.  It  is  periodically  overflowed 
by  the  Niger  *,  but  the  courfe  of  that  river  farther  eaft¬ 
ward  is  not  known.  Mr  Horneman  was  informed  that 
it  had  at  leaft  a  periodical  communication  with  the  long¬ 
er  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  BaJir  Ahiad  or  White 
river,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  A1  Komeri,  or  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  about  the  feventh  degree  ofN.  Lat. 
To  the  eaftward  of  Wangara,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fix  degrees  of  longitude,  is  the  country  of  Darfoor  already 
mentioned  ;  beyond  which  lies  Kordafan,  another  bar¬ 
barous  ftate ;  and  ft  ill  farther  to  the  eaftward  is  the 
country  of  Abyftinia,  in  which  the  fliorter  branch  of 
the  Nile,  the  Bahr  A%rac  or  Blue  river,  takes  its  rife, 
which  was  vifited  and  traced  to  its  fource  by  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr  Bruce.  That  traveller  confidered  the 
Bahr  Azrac  as  the  Nile,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  only 
one  of  its  tributary  ftreams. 

The  belt  or  ftripe  of  territory  of  which  we  have 
therto  taken  notice  is  fituated  between  the  1  oth  and 
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17th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  Africa, 
line  the  interior  of  Africa  is  ftill  unknown,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European  traveller.  We 
only  know  that  it  contains  various  nations  or  tribes  of 
Negroes,  of  different  characters  and  degrees  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  the  fouth 
of  TombuXoo  and  Houfla  lies  the  kingdom  of  Gago,  Gago. 
near  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft, 
and  give  rife  to  many  ftreams  that  flow  northward  into 
the  Niger.  It  produces  much  gold,  and  the  people 
are  warlike.  Their  armies  are  eompofed  of  cavalry  ;  and 
no  warrior  is  permitted  to  take  an  enemy  prifoner  before 
he  has  obtained,  by  the  mutilation  of  perfons  whom  he 
has  (lain,  an  hundred  bloody  trophies,  fimilar  to  thofe 
which,  in  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  David  is  faid  to  have  won 
from  the  Philiftines  and  prefented  to  King  Saul  as  the 
price  of  his  daughter  Michal  (1  Samuel  xviii.  25.)  In 
Gago,  when  the  general  takes  the  field  he  fpreads  a  buf¬ 
falo’s  hide  upon  the  ground  ;  and  pitching  a  fpear  at  each 
fide,  he  caufes  the  foldiers  to  march  over  it  till  a  hole 
be  worn  through  the  hide,  when  the  army  is  under- 
ftood  to  be  fufticiently  numerous.  The  king  isabfolute 
but,  when  they  are  offended  with  his  conduX,  his  fub- 
jeXs  fometimes  rebel  and  fend  him  a  prefent  of  parrots 
eggs,  with  a  nieffage,  importing  that  “  his  fubjeXs, 
confidering  that  he  muft  be  fatigued  with  the  trouble 
of  government,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  him 
to  indulge  in  a  little  fleep.”  If  the  rebellion  appear 
too  formidable  to  be  refilled,  his  majefty  takes  the 
hint,  and  defires  his  women  to  ftrangle  him  5  upon 
which  he  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  his  ion. 

To  the  fouth  of  Gago,  and  near  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahomv. 
is  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy.  The  capital,  called  Abo- 
my,  Hands  in  N.  Lat.  70  57'.  The  country  is  fertile  and 
cultivated,  bearing  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as  indigo, 
cotton,  and  fugar.  The  charaXer  of  the  people  is 
ftrongly  marked,  and  fome  of  their  cuftoms  are  Angular. 

In  their  wars  they  are  bold,  and  even  ferocious  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  ftrangers  they  are  hofpitable,  w ithout  any  mixture 
of  rudenefs.  Their  king  poflfeffes  abfolute  power  in 
the  moft  complete  fenfe  of  the  wTord.  All  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  confidered  as  his  property'. 

They  are  early  feparated  from  their  parents,  and  receive 
a  fort  of  public  education,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  from 
their  minds  all  family  connexions.  The  king’s  dwell¬ 
ing  occupies  a  fpace  of  about  a  mile  fquare.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  multitude  of  huts  formed  of  mud  avails  w  ith 
bamboo  roofs  ;  and  the  whole  is  enclofed  by  a  mud  wall 
of  20  feet  in  height.  The  entrance  of  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment  is  paved  with  human  Ikulls,  and  the  fide  walls  are 
ornamented  with  the  jaw  bones  of  men.  On  the  thatch¬ 
ed  roofs  numerous  human  fkills  are  ranged  on  wooden 
flakes  5  and  he  declares  war  by  announcing  that  his  houfe 
wants  thatch.  He  has  commonly  about  3000  females 
immured  in  this  dwelling  ;  and  about  500  are  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  each  of  the  principal  officers.  When  a  man  wants 
a  wife  he  muft  purchafe  her  from  the  king  or  fome  of 
thefe  officers.  He  muft  firft  lay  down  the  price,  which 
is  20,000  cowries  ;  and  muft  then  be  contented  with  the 
wife  that  is  allotted  to  him.  At  his  fuccefiion  the  king 
proclaims  that  he  knows  nobody,  and  is  not  inclined 
to  make  any  new  acquaintance  ;  that  he  will  adminifter 
juftice  rigoroufly  and  impartially,  but  will  liften  to  no 
reprefentations  againft  his  will;  and  that  he  will  receive 
no  prefents  except  from  his  officers,  who  approach  him 
M  m  with 
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Africa.  the  mod  abje£l  fubmiffion.  His  whole  fubje&s 

“~v— ^  acknowledge  themfelves  his  flaves,  and  admit  his  right 
to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  property  and  perfons. 
Their  character  is  neverthelefs  a6tive  and  intrepid  j  and 
they  facrifice  themfelves  in  war  without  hefitation,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Thus  the  Dahomans  ap¬ 
pear  to  form  a  fort  of  exception  to  the  general  mildnefs 
of  the  Negro  chara&er. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  dated  concerning 
the  black  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  regions  of  Africa, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  French  traveller,  Vaillant, 
proceeding  northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  invedigate  the  chara&er 
and  date  of  the  natives  in  that  quarter.  He  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  refearches  into  what  is  called  the  country  of 
the  Cajfres ,  far  beyond  the  limits  that  had  been  reach¬ 
ed  by  any  other  traveller,  and  has  given  us  the  names 
of  various  African  tribes,  under  the  appellation  of  Guef- 
Jiquas ,  Nimiquas ,  Koraqiias ,  Kahohiquas ,  and  Houzou- 
nnas.  Thefe  tribes  differ  confidcrably  in  their  features 
and  make  of  body  from  the  general  Negro  race,  which 
we  have  already  deferibed.  In  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  charaCter,  however,  they  are  not  a  little  inferi- 
Their  wants  are  extremely  few,  and  are  fupplied 
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by  their  flocks  and  herds  without  the  neceflity  of  agri¬ 
culture  •,  and  their  lives  pafs  away  in  a  routine  of  lid- 
lefs  inactivity,  or  of  dm  pie  and  uninteresting  occu¬ 
pations,  the  detail  of  which  would  afford  little  amufe- 
ment  or  inflruCtion. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  during  thefe  three  lalt  centuries,  have  eftablifh- 
ed  fmall  fettlements  or  garrifons  upon  different  parts 
of  the  Negro  coafl,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
flaves  by  trading  with  the  natives.  The  number  of 
people  that  are  annually  exported  from  that  country,  in 
confequence  of  this  trade,  by  Europeans  or  Moors,  is 
very  great.  The  Europeans  have  frequently  carried 
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from  the  weft  coaft  above  100,000  flaves  a  year  3  and 


the  caravans  of  Egypt  and  Fezzan  carry  off  about 
£0,000  annually.  The  very  great  extent  to  which 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  the  weftern  coaft  undoubtedly 
gives  rife  to  many  abufes  among  the  native  ftates  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  is  productive  of  frequent  wars' 
among  them.  Unfortunately,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  "hitherto  made  few  efforts  to  compenfate  thefe 
evils  by  any  attempts  to  introduce  their  arts,  their  ci¬ 
vilization,  or  their  fcience,  among  the  natives.  Till 
lately,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  only  nation  that  at¬ 
tempted  the  improvement  of  the  Negroes.  L  hey  did 
not  confine  themfelves  to  garrifons  or  trading  factories, 
but  formed  confiderablc  colonies  on  the  coafts.  They 
attempted  to  inftruCf  the  natives  in  the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  foil  3  and  introduced  their  own  religion 
among  them.  It  is  even  faid,  that  in  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela,  they  have  been  fo  fedulous  in 
the  converfion  of"  the  Negroes,  that  they  have  made 
them  better  Chriftians  than  themfelves.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as<a  faCt  of  fome  importance  in  natural  hi- 
ftory,  that  fuch  of  the  defeendants  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  thefe  climates  as  have  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  their  modes  of  life,  are  hardly  to  be  di- 
ftinguiffied  in  colour  from  the  darkeft  Negroes.  trom 
the  weaknefs  of  the  parent  ftatc,  the  Portuguefe  fet- 
tlements,  in  many  places,  are  greatly  decayed  3  and 
their  efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives  have 


not  being  fufficiently  extenfive  or  perfevering  :  ft  ill,  Africa, 
however,  they  are  faid  to  carry  on  the  flave-trade  with  1 
more  mildnefs  and  humanity  than  other  nations.  The 
flaves  are  catechifed  and  baptized  before  they  are  fhip- 
ped  3  which  tends  to  diminifti  the  terrors  attending 
transportation.  The  flave-ffiips  of  the  Portuguefe  are 
never  crowded,  and  they  are  chiefly  navigated  by  black, 
mariners. 

In  1779,  a  Swediffi  fociety  formed  the  projcCl  of 
fettling  a  European  colony  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  with  the  view  of  diffeminating  the  general 
principles  of  civilization.  This  projeCt  was,  at  a  later 
period,  eagerly  preffed  by  Charles  Berns  Wadftrom, 
a  native  of  that  country,  but  without  fuccefs.  After¬ 
wards  the  Danes  eftabliftied  a  fmall  colony  with  the 
fame  view,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Volta,  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  Doflor  Ifert.  In  the  mgan 
time,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  England,  in  17 85, 
propofed,  as  the  fubjeft  of  a  prize-effay,  a  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  flavery  and  commerce 
of  the  human  fpecies.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr 
J.  Clarkfon  3  and  the  queftion  began  to  attraft  public 
notice  :  Vaft  numbers  of  pamphlets  were  written  3  and 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  nation  interefted  itfelf  in  the 
fubjedl,  and  the  flave-trade  became  an  objeft  of  popular 
indignation.  Some  legiflative  attempts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  its  abolition,  which  were  probably  fruftrated 
by  the  convulfive  ftate  into  which  Europe  was  plunged 
by  the  French  revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  as  early 
as  17S3,  Doftor  H.  Smeathman  had  propofed  a  fpe- 
cific  plan  for  the  colonization  of  Africa.  This  plan 
was  not  immediately  attended  to  3  but  in  the  year 
1787,  after  the  fubjed  had  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  importance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  by  fending  about  four  hundred  blacks  and  fix- 
ty  whites,  chiefly  people  of  abandoned  characters,  col¬ 
lected  about  London,  to  Sierra  Leona.  In  confe- 
quenee  of  the  kind  of  perfons  chofen  as  colonifts,  this 
firft  attempt  did  not  fucceed.  But  in  July  I79I»  a  Sierra 
number  of  perfons  who  had  contributed  money  for  the  Leona, 
purpofe  of  making  a  fettlement  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
ftruCtion  and  civilization  of  the  Africans,  were  incor¬ 
porated  by  aCt  of  parliament  under  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Leona  Company .  At  the  termination  of  the 

American  war,  many  black  loyalifts  had  been  convey¬ 
ed  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  difliked,  in  confequence 
of  the  fterility  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  new  Sierra  Leona  Com¬ 
pany  made  propofals  to  thefe  blacks  to  form  a  fettle¬ 
ment  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  which  they  were  to 
be  conveyed  at  the  expence  of  the  Company.  The 
propofal  was  accepted  by  1 200  blacks,  who  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leona  in  March  1792.  After  experiencing 
confiderable  difficulties,  the  colony  began  to  enjoy  to¬ 
lerable  profperity,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  the 
neighbouring  Negro  ftates  3  but  on  the  28th  Septem¬ 
ber  1794  a  French  fquadron  fuddenly  plundered  and 
deftroyed  the  colonial  town.  This  fquadron  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  difturbing  the  trade  of  the 
Engliffi  flavc-fa£tories  on  the  coaft,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  inftigated  by  an  American  fiave  captain,  who 
had  taken  fome  offence  at  the  governor,  to  make  the 
attack  now  mentioned.  The  damage  was  repaired. 

The  fettlement  has  fince  been  vifited  by  various  xnif- 


fionaries  from  different  religious  fefis  in  Britain,  with 
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the  view  of  extending  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  co¬ 
lony,  however,  ftill  languifties.  It  has  been  engaged  in 
fome  unfortunate  contefts  with  the  natives ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  found  neeeffary  to  affift  the  Company  with 
the  public  money.  It  feems  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
likely  ever  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  infti- 
tuted,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  a  very  fteady  intercourfe  with  the  country 
which  founded  it,  and  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  climate  to  the  health  of  the  natives  of  Europe. 
Without  fuch  an  intercourfe,  it  is  nearly  impoffible  for 
any  infant  colony  to  preferve  its  own  civilization,  and 
much  lefs  to  confer  it  upon  others.  The  firft  colonifts, 
from  the  neceffity  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  foon  for¬ 
get  the  arts  and  the  fciences  of  the  parent  ftate ;  and  un- 
lefs  new  fettlers,  from  time  to  time,  revive  among  them, 
and  keep  up  the  improvements  of  their  anceftors,  the 
whole  fettletnent  is  apt  to  fink  into  a  femi barbarous 
.ftate,  or  into  a  refemblance  of  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  which  they  have  come.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  moft  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Africans  j  and  mull 
prove  the  deftiny  of  our  own  fettlekient  of  Sierra  Leona, 
unlefs  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events  Avail  be  counteradl- 
ed  by  extraordinary  efforts. 

AFRICAN  Company.  See  Company. 

African  Ajjbciation.  See  Association. 

AFRIC  ANUS,  Julius,  an  excellent  hiftorian  of  the 
third  century,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was 
greatly  efteemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  5500  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Julius  Coefar.  This 
work,  of  which  we  have  now  tio  more  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  Eufebius,  ended  at  the  22ift  year  of  the 
vulgar  aera.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen 
on  the  hiftory  of  Sufanna,  which  he  reckoned  fuppo- 
fititious :  and  we  have  ftill  a  letter  of  his  to  Ariftides, 
in  which  he  reconciles  the  Teeming  contradi<Rions  in 
the  two  genealogies  of  Chrift  recorded  by  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke. 

AFS LAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgo- 
mafters  of  Amfterdam  to  prefide  over  the  public  Tales 
made  in  that  city.  They  muft  always  have  a  clerk  of 
the  fecretary’s  office  with  them,  to  take  an  account  of 
the  Tale.  They  correfpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auc¬ 
tioneers. 

AFT,  in  the  Tea  language,  the  fame  with  Abaft. 

AFTERBIRTH,  in  Midwifery ,  fignifies  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  furround  the  infant  in  the  womb,  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  fecundines.  See  MIDWIFERY. 

AFTERMATH,  in  Hujbandry ,  fignifies  the  grafs 
which  fprings  or  grows  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERNOON,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificial  day, 
or  that  fpace  between  noon  and  night. 

AFTER-PAINS,  in  Midwifery ,  exceffive  pains  felt 
in  the  groin,  loins,  &cc.  after  the  woman  is  delivered. 

AFTER-SWARMS,  in  the  management  of  bees, 
are  tliofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome  time  after  the  firft 
has  fwarmed.  See  Bee. 

AFWESTAD,  a  large  copper-work  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  looks  like  a 
town,  and  has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  cop¬ 
per  plates  ;  and  have  a  mint  for  fmall  filver  coin,  as 
well  as  a  royal  poft-houfe*  E.  Long.  14.  IQ.  N.  Lat. 
c8.  10. 
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AG  A,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  fignifies  a  great 
lord  or  commander.  Hence  the  aga  of  the  janizaries  AgaJ|lpp<Jt 
is  the  commander  in  chief  of  that  corps  ;  as  the  gene-  j 

ral  of  horfe  is  denominated  fpachiclar  aga,  The  aga  of 
the  janizaries  is  an  officer  of  great  importance.  He 
is  the  only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Signior  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  bread  in  the 
pofture  of  a  flave.  Eunuchs  at  Conftantinople  are  in 
pofleflion  of  moft  of  the  principal  polls  of  the  fera- 
glio  :  The  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all,  whether  in 
employment  or  out.  This  title  is  alfo  given  to  all 
rich  men  without  employ,  and  efpecially  to  wealthy 
landholders. 

We  find  alfo  agas  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  khan  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this 
And  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of  agas 


chofen  from  among  the  boluk  baflns  (the  firft  rank  of 
military  officers),  and  fent  to  govern  in  the  chief  towns 
and  garrifons  of  that  ftate.  The  aga  of  Algiers  is  the 
prefident  of  the  divan,  or  fenate.  For  fome  years,  the 
aga  was  the  fupreme  officer  ;  and  governed  the  ftate  in 
place  of  the  baftvaw,  whofe  power  dwindled  to  a  fha- 
dow.  But  the  foldiery  rifing  againft  the  boluk  bafhis , 
or  agas ,  maflaered  moft  of  them,  and  transferred  the 
fovereign  power  to  the  caliph,  with  the  title  of  Dey 
or  King. 

AGADES,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Negroland  in 
Africa.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be¬ 
tween  Gubur  and  Cano.  The  town  Hands  on  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Niger  ;  it  is  walled,  and  the  king’s 
palace  is  in  the  midft  of  it.  The  king  has  a  retinue, 
who  ferve  as  a  guard.  The  inhabitants  are  not  fo  black 
as  other  Negroes,  and  confift  of  merchants  and  artificers. 
Thofe  that  inhabit  the  fields  are  ffiepherds  or  herdfmen, 
whofe  cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and  are  carried 
about  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  They 
are  fixed  on  the  fpot  of  ground  where  they  intend  to 
feed  their  cattle.  The  houfes  in  the  city  are  (lately, 
and  built  after  the  Barbary  fafhion.  This  kingdom 
was,  and  may  be  ftill,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Tom- 
bu£loo.  It  is  well  watered  j  and  there  is  great  plenty 
of  grafs,  cattle,  fenna,  and  manna.  The  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  it  is  not  rigidly  pra&ifed. 
N.  Lat.  26.  10.  E.  Long.  9.  10. 

AG  ALLOCHUM,  a  very  fragrant  medicinal  wood 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Exc^ecaria,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

AGALMATA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  originally 
ufed  to  fignify  any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple  ;  but 
afterwards  for  the  ftatues  only,  which  were  moft  con* 
fpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreusby  Erope,  was 
captain  general  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  fore¬ 
told  to  him  by  Caflandra,  that  his  wife  Clytemneftra 
would  be  his  death  :  yet  he  returned  to  her  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  (lain  by  ALgifthus,  who  had  gained  up¬ 
on  his  wife  in  his  abfenee,  and  by  her  means  got  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

AG  AN,  in  Geography ,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands. 
The  circumnavigator,  Magellan,  was  affaffinated  here 
in  the  year  1525. 

AGANIPPE,  in  antiquity,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia, 
at  Mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and 
Boeotia,  facred  to  the  Mufes,  and  running  into  the  rivet 
Permeffusj  (Pliny,  Paufanias.)  Ovid  feems  to  make 
Mm2  Aganippe 
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Aganippe  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  fame.  Serenus  more 
II  truly  diftinguifhes  them,  and  afcribes  the  blending 

,  ;  ,  t]iem  to  poetical  licenfe. 

AGANIPPIDES,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  delignation 
given  to  the  Mufes,  from  a  fountain  of  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe . 

AGAPE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  love-feaft,  or 
feaft  of  charity,  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Chriftians  ; 
ivhen  a  liberal  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich  to 
feed  the  poor.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  love . 

St  Chryfoftom  gives  the  following  account  of  this  feaft, 
which  he  derives  from  the  apoftolical  practice.  He 
fays,  u  The  firft  Chriftians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  ;  but  when  that 
equality  of  poffeflions  cealed,  as  it  did  even  in  the  A- 
poftles  time,  the  agape ,  or  love-feaft,  was  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  they  met  at  a  common  feaft  ;  the 
rich  bringing  provifions,  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
being  invited.”  It  was  always  attended  with  receiving 
the  holy  facrament;  but  there  is  fome  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters  as  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  time,  viz.  whether  this  feaft  was  held  before 
or  after  the  communion.  St  Chryfoftom  is  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  ;  the  learned  Dr  Cave  of  the  former.  Thcfe 
love -feaft s,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were  held 
in  the  church  without  fcandal  or  offence  ;  but,  in  after 
times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impurity. 
This  gave  occafion  to  a  reformation  of  thefe  agapee. 
The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  ufed  to 
end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different  fexes  5  and 
it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or  couches, 
for  the  convenieney  of  thofe  who  (hould  be  difpofed  to 
eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them  became  fo  notori¬ 
ous,  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at  leaft)  was 
folemnly  condemned,  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the 
year  307. 

AGAPET,n,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient  church, 
affociated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on,  ecclefia- 
itics,  out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days  there  were  women  inftituted 
Deaconesses  ;  who,  devoting  themfelves  to  the.  fervice 
of  the  church,  took  up  their  abode  with  the  minifters, 
and  aflifted  them  in  their  functions.  In  the  fervour  of 
the  primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcandalous  in 
thefe  focieties  :  but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into 
libertinifm  ;  infomuch,  that  St  Jerome  afks,  with  indig¬ 
nation,  unde  agapetarum  peftis  in  ecclejias  introut  ?  This 
gave  occafion  for  councils  to  fupprefs  them. — St  Atha- 
nafius  mentions  a  prieft,  named  Leontius,  who,  to  re¬ 
move  all  occafion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate  him- 
felf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGARD,  Arthur,  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian, 
born  at  Tofton  in  Derbyftiire  in  the  year  1540.  His 
fondnefs  for  Engliftr  antiquities  induced  him  to  make 
many  large  colle£lions  ;  and  his  office  as  deputy  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  held  45  years,  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  fkill  in  that,  ftudy. 
Similarity  of  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  and  other  learned  men,  who  affociated 
themfelves  under  the  name  of  The  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
rians,  of  which  fociety  Mr  Agard  was  a  confpicuous 
member.  He  made  the  Doomfday  book  his  peculiar 
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ftudy  ;  and  compofed  a  work  purpofely  to  explain  it, 
under  the  title  of  Traclatus  de  ufu  et  obfeurioribus  ver¬ 
bis  libri  de  Domefday :  he  alfo  compiled  a  book  for  the 
fervice  of  his  fucceffors  in  office,  which  he  depofited  with 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a  proper  index  for 
fucceeding  officers.  All  the  reft  of  his  colle&ions, 
containing  at  leaft  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  1615* 

AGARIC,  Female.  See  Boletus,  Botany  In¬ 
dex . 

Agaric  Mineral ,  a  marly  earth  refembling  the  ve¬ 
getable  of  that  name  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is  found 
in  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  caverns  ; 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  fluxes,  hemor- 
rhagies,  &c. 

AGARICUS,  Mushroom.  See  Agaricus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

AGATE,  or  Achat,  (among  the  Greeks  and  La¬ 
tins,  and  Achates ,  from  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the 

banks  of  which  it  was  firft  found),  a  very  extenfive  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  femipellucid  gems. 

Thefe  ft  ones  are  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds, 
but  have  no  zones  like  thofe  of  the  onyx,  ihey  are 
compofed  of  cryftal  debafed  by  a  large  quantity  of 
earth,  and  not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incruftations  , 
round  a  central  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  even¬ 
ly  on  one  another;  but  are  merely  the  effect  of  one 
Ample  concretion,  and  variegated  only  by  the  difpofj- . 
tion  given  by  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  to  their 
differently  coloured  veins  or  matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  their  ground.  Of  thofe  with  a  white  ground 
there  are  three  fpecies.  (1.)  The  dendrachates ,  mocoa 
Jlone,  or  arborefeent  agate .  Lhis  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  fome  authors  call  the  achates  with  rofemary 
in  the  middle,  and  others  achates  with  little  branches 
of  black  leaves.  (2.)  The  dull  milky- looking  agate . 
This,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a 
very  beautiful  ftone.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  of  li¬ 
vers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  alfo  in  Germany  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapidaries  cut  it  into  coun¬ 
ters  for  card-playing,  and  other  toys  of  fmall  value. 
(3.)  The  lead-coloured  agate,  called  the  phajjachates  by 
the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  reddijh  ground  there  are  four 
fpecies.  (1.)  An  impure  one  of  a  flefli* coloured  white, 
which  is  but  of  little  beauty  in  comparifon  with  other 
agates.  The  admixture  of  flefli -colour  is  but  very 
flight ;  and  it  is  often  found  without  any  clouds,  veins, 
or  other  variegations  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  prettily  veined 
or  variegated  with  fpots  of  irregular  figures,  having 
fimbriated  edges.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  wrought  into  toys 
of  fmall  value,  and  often  into  the  German  gunflints. 
It  has  been  fometimes  found  with  evident  fpecimens  of 
the  perfe£l  moffeS  bedded  deep  in  it.  (2.)  1  hat  of  a 
pure  blood  colour,  called  hcemachates,  or  the  bloody 
agate,  by  the  ancients.  (3.)  The  clouded  and  fpotted 
agate,  of  a  pale  flefli  colour,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
cornelian  achates  or  fardachates .  (4.)  The  red-lead 

coloured  one,  variegated  with  yellow,  called  the  coral 
agate,  or  coralla-achates,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  yellowifh  ground  there  are  only 
two  known  fpecies;  the  one  of  the  colour  of  yellow 
wax,  called  cer achates  by  the  ancients  5  the  other  a 
7  very 
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very  elegant  ftone,  of  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with  petrified 
white,  black,  and  green,  called  the  leonina,  and  lean- 
teferes ,  by  the  ancients. 

Laftlv,  Of  the  agates  with  a  greenijb  ground,  there 
is  only  one  known  fpecies,  called  by  the  ancients  jaf- 

pachates .  .  . 

Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  ; 
fome  of  them  having  upon  them  natural  reprefentations 
of  men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  &c.  Thofe 
reprefentations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whofe 
ground  is  of  any  particular  colour,  but  are  occafional- 
ly  found  on  all  the  different  fpecies.  Velfchius  had  in 
his  cuflody  a  flefh-coloured  agate,  on  one  fide  of  which 
appeared  a  half  moon  in  great  perfection,  reprefented 
by  a  milky  femicircle ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of 
vefper,  or  the  evening  fiar  :  whence  he  denominated.it 
an  aphrodijian  agate.  An  agate  is  mentioned  by  Kir- 
cher  *,  on  which  was  the  reprefentation  of  a  heroine 
armed  j  and  one  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice 
r.  has  the  reprefentation  of  a  king’s  head  adorned  with  a 
diadem.  On  another,  in  the  mufeum  of  the  prince 
of  Gonzaga,  was  reprefented  the  body  of  a  man  with 
all  his  clothes  in  a  running  polfure.  A  Bill  more  cu¬ 
rious  one  is  mentioned  by  De  Boot  f ,  wherein  appears 
a  circle  flruck  in  brown,  as  exa&ly  as  if  done  with  a  pair 
of  compaffes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the  exa£l 
figure  of  a  bifhop  with  a  mitre  on  :  but  inverting  the 
ftone  a  little,  another  figure  appears  \  and  if  it  is  turned 
yet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  of  a  woman.  But  the  molt  celebrated  agate 
of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  reprefent¬ 
ed  the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  attributes,  and 
Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp  J.  In 
emperor’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a  furpnfing 
bignefs,  being  fafhioned  into  a  cup,  whofe  diameter  is 
an  ell,  abating  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is  found  de¬ 
lineated  in  black  fpecks,  B.  xristor.s.  xxx.  Other 
agates  have  alfo  been  found,  reprefenting  the  numbers 
41  pi,  ipi  j  whence  they  were  called  arithmetical 
agates,  as  thofe  reprefenting  men  or  women  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  anthropomorphous . 

Great  medicinal  qualities  were  formerly  attributed  to 
the  agate,  fuch  as  refilling  poifons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  viper,  fcorpion,  and  fpider  5  but  they  are  now.  very 
juftly  rejeCled  from  medicinal  praCtice.  I  he  oriental 
ones  are  all  faid  to  be  brought  from  the  river  Gambay. 

A  mine  of  agates  was  fome  time  ago  difcovered  in 
Tranfylvania,  of  divers  colours  \  and  fome  of  a  large 
fize,  weighing  feveral  pounds. 

Agates  may  be  flained  artificially  with  folution  of 
filver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the 
part  to  the  fun  ;  and  though  thefe  artificial  colours 
difappear  on  laying  the  ftone  for  a  night  in  aquafortis, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  thus  ftaining 
agates,  muft  render  thefe  curious  figures  above  men¬ 
tioned  Brongly  fufpeCted  of  being  the  work  not  of  na¬ 
ture  but  of  art.  Some  account  for  thefe  phenomena 
from  natural  caufes.  Thus  Kircher,  who  had  feen 
a  ftone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  depiCted  the  four 
letters  ufually  infcribed  on  crucifixes,  I.  N.  B.  I.  ap¬ 
prehends  that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been  buried  un¬ 
der  ground,  among  ftones  and  other  rubbifh,  where  the 
infcription  happening  to  be  parted  from  the  crofs,  and 
to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould  or  clay  fufceptible 
the  imprefiion  of  the  letters,  came  afterwards  to  be 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppofes  the  agate  A£afg-  t 
of  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  formed.  Others  refolve  much  v 
of  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and  fuppofe  thofe  Bones 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  camaieux *  or  Flo- 
rentine  Bones. 

The  agate  is  ufed  for  making  cups,  rings,  feals, 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and 
hangers,  beads  to  pray  with,  fmelling  boxes,  patch - 
boxes,  &c.  being  cut  or  fawed  with  no  great  difficul- 
ty.  At  Paris  none  have  a  right  to  deal  in  this  com¬ 
modity  except  the  wholefale  mercers  and  goldfmiths. 

The  fword  cutlers  are  allowed  to  fell  it,  but  only  when 
made  into  handles  for  couteaux  de  chafic,  and  ready  fet 
in.  The  cutlers  have  the  fame  privilege  for  their  knives 
and  forks. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  thefe  Bones  are  Bill  found 
near  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily.  There  are  found  in 
fome  of  thefe  the  furprifing  reprefentations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  others  fimilar  to  them.  By  a  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  natural  Bains,  medals  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  which  feem  mafierpieces  of  nature  ;  for  this  Bone 
bears  the  graver  well ;  and  as  pieces  of  all  magnitudes 
are  found,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of  it.  1  he  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Medina  is  all  over  encruBed 
with  it.  The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  Indian  agates 


are  finer  than  the  Sicilian  }  but  Father  Labat  *  informs  *  Voyage 
us,  that  in  the  fame  quarries,  and  even  in  the  fame  d'ltal.  tom. 
block,  there  are  found  pieces  much  finer  than  others,  v- P-  is6- 
and  thefe  fine  pieces  are  fold  for  Indian  agates  in  order 
to  enhance  their  prices. 

Agate,  among  antiquaries ,  denotes  a  Bone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a 
fpecies  of  antique  gems  \  in  the  workmanffiip  whereof 
we  find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  Ikill  and  dexterity 
of  the  fculptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifite  beauty  are 
preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  but  the  fafts 
or  hifiories  reprefented  on  thefe  antique  agates,  however 
well  executed,  are  now  become  fo  obfeure,  and  their 
explications  fo  difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  mifiakes 
and  difputes  have  arifen  among  thofe  who  undertook  to 
give  their  true  meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotheofis  of  AuguBus,  in 
the  treafury  of  the  holy  chapel,  when  fent  from  Con- 
Bantinople  to  St  Lewis,  palled  for  a  triumph  of  Jofeph. 

An  agate,  which  was  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet f,  hadf  Hifl.Acad*. 

been  kept  700  years  with  great  devotion,  in  the  Bene* 

diaine  abbey  of  St  Evre  at  Toul,  where  it  palled  for  33™  344. 

St  John  the  EvangeliB  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and 
crowned  by  an  angel ;  but  the  Heathenifm  of  it  having 
been  lately  deteaed,  the  religious  would  no  longer  give 
it  a  place  among  their  relicks,  but  prefented  it  in  1684 
to  the  king.  The  antiquaries  found  it  to  be  the  apo¬ 
theofis  of  Germanicus.  In  like  manner  the  triumph 
of  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  under  the  figures  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.  Another  was  preferved,  .from  time*  im¬ 
memorial,  in  one  of  the  moB  ancient..,  churches  of 
France,  where  it  had  palled  for  a  reprefentation  of  pa- 
radife  and  the  fall  of  man  *,  there  being  found  on  it  two 
figures  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  tree,  a^fer- 
pent,  and  a  Hebrew  infcription  round  it,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  “  The  woman  faw  that 
the  tree  was  good,”  &c.  The  French  academiBs,  in- 
Bead  of  our  firfl  parents,  found  Jupiter  and.  Minerva 
reprefented  by  the  two  figures ;  the  infcription  was  of 
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a  modern  date,  written  in  a  rabbinical  charafler,  very 
incorreft,  and  poorly  engraven.  The  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  this  agate  reprefented  limply  the  worfhip 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

Agate  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
gold- wire  drawers  ;  fo  called  from  the  agate  in  the 
middle  of  it  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATHIA'S,  or,  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  epi¬ 
grams,  AgaTHTUS,  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Sc/10- 
laficus ,  a  Greek  hiftorian  in  the  6th  century  under 
Juftinian.  He  Was  born  at  Myrina,  a  colony  of  the 
ancient  ALolians,  in  Alia  the  Lefs,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Phythicus.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Smyrna. 
Though  he  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,.  he  was  yet  more 
mous  for  his  hillory,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year 
of  Juftinian’s  reign,  where  Procopius  ends.  It  was 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Vulcanius,  at  Leyden, 
1594,  in  4to  ;  and  at  Paris  at  the  king’s  printing  houfe, 
1660,  in  folio. 

AG  ATHO,  the  Athenian,  a  tragic  and  comic  poet, 
was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus  and  Socrates,  and  applaud¬ 
ed  by  Plato  in  his  Dialogues  for  his  virtue  and  beauty. 
His  firffc  tragedy  obtained  the  prize;  and  he  was  crown¬ 
ed  in  the  prefence  of  upwards  of  30,000  perfons  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad.  There  is  nothing  now 
extant  of  his  works,  excepting  a  few  quotations,  in  A- 
riftotle,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
the  fon  of  a  potter  at  Reggio.  He  was  a  thief,  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier,  a  centurion,  a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in 
regular  fuccefhon.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  feve- 
ral  times  in  Sicily,  and  was  once  defeated  himfelf.  He 
firfl  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of  all 
Sicily  *,  after  which  he  vanquiihed  the  Carthaginians 
again  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  having 
ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  foldiers,  they 
mutinied,  forced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  his  children,  whom  he  left  behind.  Recovering  liirn- 
felf  again,  he  relieved  Corfu,  belieged  by  Callander  ; 
burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet ;  returned  to  Sicily  ;  mur¬ 
dered  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe  who  had  murder¬ 
ed  his  :  afterwards  meeting  with  the  foldiers  themfelves, 
he  put  them  all  to  the  fword  ;  and,  ravaging  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium.  He  was  at 
length  poifoned  by  his  grandfon  Archagathus,  in  the 
7 2d  year  of  his  age,  290  years  before  Chrilt,  having 
reigned  28  years. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrnum,  Agathyrsa, 
or  AGATHYRSUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Si¬ 
cily  y  now  St  Marco  ;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being 
built  by  Agathyrnus,  fon  of  Aeolus,  on  an  eminence. 
The  gentilitious  name  is  Agathijrnecus  ;  or,  according 
to  the  Roman  idiom,  Agathyrnenjis. 

AGAVE,  American  aloe,  in  Botany ,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AGDE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault,  formerly  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Agadez,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  The  diocefe  is 
fmall,  but  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  filk. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Herault,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
"and  where  there  is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its  entrance. 
It  is  well  peopled  ;  the  houfes  are  built  of  black  ftone, 
.and  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  city  by  four  gates. 


The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  Agae, 
feamen.  The  public  buildings  are  but  mean  :  the  ca-  ,  A£e- 
thedral  is  fmall,  and  not  very  handfome  :  the  bifhop’s 
palace  is  an  old  building,  but  convenient.  The  city  is 
extended  along  the  river,  wlrere  it  forms  a  little  port, 
wherein  fmall  craft  may  enter.  There  is  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  pilgrims  and  other  devout  people  to  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  It  is  a  little  without  the 
city,  between  which  and  the  chapel  there  are  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  oratories,  which  they  vifit  with  na¬ 
ked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well  built, 
and  on  the  outfide  are  lodgings  and  apartments  for  the 
pilgrims  who  come  to  perform  their  neuvaine  or  nine 
days  devotion.  The  chapel,  which  contains  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  diftinft  from  the  convent.  E. 

Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  43.  19. 

AGE,  in  the  moft  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  the  duration  of  any  being,  from  its  ftrft  coming  in¬ 
to  exiftence  to  the  time  of  fpeaking  of  it,  if  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  ;  or  to  its  deftru&ion,  if  it  has  ceafcd  to  exifl 
fome  time  before  we  happen  to  mention  it. 

Among  the  ancient  poets,  this  word  was  ufed  for  the 
fpace  of  30  years  ;  in  which  fenfe,  age  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  generation .  Thus,  Neftor  is  faid 
to  have  lived  three  ages  when  he  was  90  years  old. — 

By  ancient  Greek  hiftorians,  the  time  elapfed  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  ages .  The  firft  reaches  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge  which  happened  in  Greece  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Ogyges  ;  this  they  called  the  obfeure 
or  uncertain  age,  becaufe  the  hiftory  of  mankind  is 
altogether  uncertain  during  that  period.  The  fecond 
they  call  the  fabulous  or  heroic  age,  becaufe  it  is  the 
period  in  which  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  are  faid  to  have  been  performed.  It  began  with 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  continued  to  the  firft  Olym¬ 
piad  ;  where  the  third  or  hijlorical  age  commenced. — 

This  divifion,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved,  holds  good 
only  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had 
no  hiftories  earlier  than  the  firft  Olympiad  ;  the  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Chaldees,  not  to  mention 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe,  who  pretend  to  much  higher 
antiquity,  are  not  included  in  it. 

The  interval  fince  the  firft  formation  of  man  has 
been  divided  by  the  poets  into  four  ages,  diftinguilhed 
by  the  epithets  of  golden,  fiver,  brazen,  and  iron.  Du¬ 
ring  the  golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and 
juftice  and  innocence  in  this  lower  world.  The  earth 
then  yielded  her  produftions  without  culture  *,  men 
held  all  things  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  friend- 
fhip.  This  period  is  fuppofed  to  have  lafted  till  the 
expulfion  of  Saturn  from  his  kingdom.  The  fiver  age 
commenced  when  men  began  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  deviation,  their 
lives  became  lefs  happy.  The  brazen  age  commenced 
on  a  farther  deviation,  and  the  iron  age  took  place  in 
confequence  of  one  ftill  greater.  A  late  author,  how¬ 
ever,  refle&ing  on  the  barbarifm  of  the  firft  ages,  will 
have  the  order  which  the  poets  aflign  to  the  four  ages 
inverted  ;  the  firft  being  a  time  of  rudenefs  and  igno¬ 
rance,  more  properly  denominated  an  iron  than  a  gold¬ 
en  age.  When  cities  and  ftates  were  founded,  theyf/- 
ver  age  commenced  ;  and  fince  arts  and  fciences,  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  the  golden 
age  has  taken  place.  ‘ 
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tge.  In  Tome  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rocky  or 
ftojuf  age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  called  rocky ,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,  which 
relied  on  Mount  Ararat  5  whence  men  were  faid  to  be 
defeended  or  fprung  from  mountains  :  or  from  Deuca¬ 
lion  and  Pyrrha  reftoring  the  race  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  Hones  over  their  heads.  The  northern  poets 
alfo  ftyle  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  the  often  age, 
from  a  Gothic  king  Madenis,  or  Mannus,  who  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  ftrength  was  faid  to  be  made  of  afti, 
or  becaufe  in  his  time  people  began  to  make  ufe  of  wea¬ 
pons  made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jews,  the- duration  of  the  world  is  alfo 
divided  into  three  ages.  1.  The  feculum  inane,  or  void 
age ,  was  the  fpace  of  time  from  the  creation  to  Mofes. 
2.  The  prefent  age,  denotes  all  the  fpace  of  time  from 
Mofes  to  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah  $  and,  3.  The  age  to 
come ,  denotes  the  time  from  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Various  other  divifions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
into  ages  have  been  made  by  hiftorians. — The  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles,  wrote  according  to  fomc,  by  .lews  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  ten  ages  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  each  age  contained  fix  hundred 
years.  It  appears,  by  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and  other 
tefli monies,  that  the  age  of  Auguftus  was  reputed  the 
end  of  thofe  ten  ages ,  confequently  as  the  period  of  the 
world’s  duration. 

By  fome,  the  fpace  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
ftantine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Conftantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  is  called  the  mid¬ 
dle  age  ;  but  others  choofe  rather  to  date  the  middle 
age  from  the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  Theodo- 
fius  at  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  and  extend  it  to 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  empire  was  firft 
divided  into  circled. — The  middle  is  by  fome  denoted 
the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  the  lowejl 
age.  Some  divide  it  into  the  non  academical  and  aca¬ 
demical  ages.  The  firft  includes  the  fpace  of  time  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  during  which  fchools  or 
academies  were  loft  in  Europe.  The  fecond  from  the 
9th  century,  when  fchools  were  reftored,  and  univerfi- 
ties  eftablifhed,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  Charlemagne. 

The  feveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to 
three  grand  epochs,  viz.  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature, 
called  by  the  Jews  the  void  age ,  from  Adam  to  Mofes  ; 
the  age  of  the  Jewifli  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chrift  ;  and 
the  age  of  grace,  from  Chrift  to  the  prefent  year. 

Age  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
century ,  to  denominate  a  duration  of  100  years. 

Age  likewife  fignifies  a  certain  period  of  the  duration 
of  human  life  ;  by  fome  divided  into  four  ft  ages,  name¬ 
ly,  infaney,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  ;  the  firft  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  15th  year,  the  fecond  to  the  25th,  the 
third  to  the  50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  life  ; 
by  others  divided  into  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  Law ,  fignifies  a  certain  period  of  life,  when 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  enabled  to  do  certain  a£b. 
Thus,  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  ought  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  in  a  leet;  at  fourteen 
he  may  marry,  choofe  his  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands 
held  in  foccage.  Twenty-one  is  called  full  age ,  a  man 


or  woman  being  then  capable  of  adling  for  themfelves,  Age 
of  managing  their  affairs,  making  contrails,  difpofing  A  H 
of  their  eftates,  and  the  like.  »  — 

Age  of  a  Horfe .  See  Horse. 

Age  of  Trees.  Thefe  after  a  certain  age  wafte.  An 
oak  at  a  hundred  years  old  ceafes  to  grow.  The  ufual 
rule  for  judging  of  the  age  of  wood,  is  by  the  number 
of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubftance  of  a  trunk  or 
ftock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being  fuppofed 
the  growth  of  a  year ;  though  fome  rejeft  this  method 
as  precarious,  alledging,  that  a  Ample  circle  is  fome- 
times  the  produce  of  feveral  years  ;  befides  that,  after 
a  certain  age,  no  new  circles  are  formed. 

sdGE-Prior,  in  Law ,  is  when  an  a£tion  being  brought 
againft  a  perfon  under  age,  for  lands  defeended  to  him, 
he,  by  motion  or  petition,  fhows  the  matter  to  the 
court,  praying  the  aeftion  may  be  ftaid  till  his  full  age, 
which  the  court  generally  agrees  to. 

AGELNOTH,  Egelnoth,  or  /Ethelnotii,  in 
Latin  Achelnotus ,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  fucceeded  Livingus  in  that 
fee  in  the  year  10 20.  This  prelate,  furnamed  the  Good , 
was  fon  of  Earl  Agilmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  dean  of  Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  received  his  pall  from  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  VIII.  In  his  way  thither,  as  he  paffed  through 
Pavia,  he  purchafed,  for  an  hundred  talents  of  filver 
and  one  of  gold,  St  Auguftin’s  arm,  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  relic  ;  and  fent  it  over  to  England  as  a  pre¬ 
fent  to  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  Upon  this  return,  he 
is  faid  to  have  raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  for¬ 
mer  luftre.  He  was  mueh  in  favour  with  King  Ca¬ 
nute,  and  employed  his  intereft  with  that  monarch  to 
good  purpofes.  It  was  by  his  advice  the  king  fent 
over  large  fums  of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  foreign 
churches  ;  and  Malmfbury  obferves  that  this  prince 
was  prompted  to  a£ts  of  piety,  and  reftrained  from  ex- 
ceffes,  by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  archbifhop.  Agel- 
noth,  after  he  had  fat  17  years  in  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of  October  1038, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Eadfius,  King  Harold’s  chap¬ 
lain.  This  archbifhop  was  an  author,  having  written, 

I.  A  Panegyric  on  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Earl  Leofric  concerning  St  Auguftin.  3.  Letters 
to  feveral  perfons. 

AGEMA,  in  Macedonian  antiquity,  was  a  body  of 
foldiers,  not  unlike  the  Roman  legion. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Agiamoglans,  or  Azamo- 
GLANS,  in  the  Turkift  Polity ,  are  children  purchafed 
from  the  Tartars,  or  raifed  every  third  year,  by  way 
of  tribute,  from  the  Chriftians  tolerated  in  the  Turkifh 
empire.  Thefe,  after  being  circumcifcd  and  inftruCted 
in  the  religion  and  language  of  their  tyrannical  mafters, 
are  taught  the  exercifes  of  war,  till  they  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age  for  carrying  arms;  and  from  this  corps  the  ja¬ 
nizaries  are  recruited.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  are  employed  in  the 
loweft  offices  of  the  feraglio.  Their  appointments  alfo 
are  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  feven  afpers  and  a  half 
per  day,  which  amount  to  about  threepence-halfpenny 
of  our  money. 

AGEN,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the 
capital  of  Agenois,  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  now 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifliop. 

The  gates  and  old  walls,  which  are  yet  remaining,  fhow 

that 
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.A  gen  that  this  city  Is  very  ancient,  and  that  Its  former  cir- 

I!  cult  was  not  fo  great  as  the  prefent.  Ihe  palace, 

Agentes.  wjjerejn  prefidial  holds  his  felTions  at  this  day,  was 
heretofore  called  the  caftle  of  Montravcl,  and  is  feated 
without  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  and  on  the  fide  of 
the  foffe.  There  are  likewife  the  ruins  of  another 
caftle,  called  La  Sagne ,  which  was  without  the  walls, 
clofe  by  a  brook.  Though  the  fituation  of  Agen  is 
convenient  for  trade  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
are  fo  extremely  indolent  that  there  is  very  little  ;  of 
which  the  neighbouring  cities  take  the  advantage.  It 
is  feated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  in  a  plea- 
fant  country  ;  but  is  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagree- 
able  place,  the  houfes  being  ill-built,  and  the  ftreets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat. 
44.  12. 

AGENDA,  among  pliilofophers  and  divines, Signi¬ 
fies  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation  to 
perform  :  thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chriftian, 
or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform  ;  in  oppofition  to  the 
credenda ,  or  things  he  is  to  believe. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  is  fet  down  all  the 
bufinefs  to  be  tranfafted  during  the  day,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Agenda,  among  ecclefiaftical  w’riters,  denotes  the 
fervice  or  office  of  the  church.  We  meet  with  agenda 
matutina  et  vefpertina ,  “  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  ;”  agenda  diet ,  u  the  office  of  the  day,”  whe¬ 
ther  feaft  or  faft  ;  agenda  mortuorum ,  called  alfo  fimply 
agenda ,  “  the  fervice  of  the  dead.” 

Agenda,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  church-books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  preferring  the  order  and 
manner  to  be  obferved  by  the  minifters  and  people  in 
the  principal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the  church. 
In  which  fenfe  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
is  other  wife  called  ritual,  liturgy ,  acalouthia ,  mijfal,  for¬ 
mulary,  dir  e& or  if,  &c. 

AGENHINE,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  gueft 
that  has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which 
time  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  family  ;  and  if  he  of¬ 
fended  the  king’s  peace,  his  hoft  was  anfwerable  for  him. 
It  is  alfo  written  HoGENHiNE  and  Hogenhyne. 

AGENOIS,  in  Geography ,  a  country  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  formerly  the  province 
of  Guienne.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fquare  leagues  ;  is  fertile  and  healthy  ;  and,  according 
to  Caefar,  was  inhabited  by  the  Nitiobriges.  It  con- 
ftituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitania  ;  was  held 
by  the  counts  of  Touloufe,  and  fucceffively  by  the 
Engliffi  and  French. 

AGENORIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  induftry,  as  Vacuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  aftive 
power  or  caufe.  Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  agents  are  fuch  inanimate  bodies  as  have  a 
power  to  aft  upon  other  bodies  in  a  certain  and  deter¬ 
minate  manner ;  as  gravity,  fire,  &c.  Moral  agents, 
on  the  contrary,  are  rational  creatures,  capable  of  re¬ 
gulating  their  aftions  by  a  certain  rule. 

Agent,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  intrufted 
with  the  management  of  an  affair,  whether  belonging 
to  a  fociety,  company,  or  private  perfon.  • 

AGENTES  in  rebus ,  one  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
court  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  emperors,  whofe  bufi¬ 


nefs  was  to  colleft  and  convey  the  corn  both  for  the  Agentes  .  f 
army  and  houfehold  ;  to  carry  letters  and  meffages  II  1  P| 

from  court  to  all  parts  of  the  empire;  to  regulate  t' f  *  ^  jig 
couriers,  and  their  vehicles ;  to  make  frequent  jour-  \  jpf 

neys  and  expeditions  through  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
infpeft  any  motions,  difturbances,  or  machinations  tend¬ 
ing  that  way,  and  to  give  early  notice  thereof  to  the 
emperor. 

The  agentes  in  rebus ,  are  by  fome  made  fynonymou3 
with  our  poft-mafters,  but  their  funftions  were  of  great 
extent.  They  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
7rv£Q<po%ot,  and  the  Latins  veredarii . 

There  were  various  orders  or  degrees  of  agentes  in 
rebus  ;  as  tribuni ,  primicerii,fenatores ,  ducenarn ,  buir- 
chi ,  cir chores,  e quite s,  tyrones ,  &c.  through  all  whieli 
they  rofe  gradatim.  Their  chief,  who  refided  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  denominated  princeps  ;  which  was  a 
poft  of  great  dignity,  being  reckoned  on  a  level  with 
that  of  proconlul.  They  were  fettled  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  ;  and  are  alfo  faid  to  have  fervedas  inter¬ 
preters. 

AGER,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain  portion  of 
land  allowed  to  each  citizen.  See  Agrarian  Law. 

AGER  picenus,  or  Picenum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  territory  of  Italy  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Umbria,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people 
are  called  Picentes  (Cicero,  Livy,)  diftinft  from  the 
Picentini  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though  called  by  Greek 
writers  TIuczvtivoi*  This  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
the  bird  picus,  under  whofe  conduft  they  removed  from 
the  Sabines,  of  whom  they  were  a  colony. 

AGERATUM,  Bastard  Hemp- Agrimony,  in 
Botany .  See  Botany  Index . 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
fon  of  Archidamus,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  in  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  the  fuperior  claim  of  his  nephew  Leotychides. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  advifed  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  anticipate  the  king  of  Perlia,  who 
was  making  great  preparations  for  war,  and  to  attack 
him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  himfelf  chofen  for 
this  expedition;  and  gained  fo  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  Thebans  formed  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  would  have  car¬ 
ried  his  viftorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire.  He  gave  up,  however,  all  thefe  triumphs 
readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  his  country,  which 
he  happily  relieved  by  his  viftory  over  the  allies  in  Boe- 
otia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth  ;  but  to  his 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fe- 
veral  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at 
firft  raifed  a  clamour  againft  him.  He  had  been  lick 
during  the  firft  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained; 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  aft  in  perfon,  his  valour 
and  prudence  prevented  the  "lhebans  from  reaping  the 
advantages  of  their  viftories  ;  fo  that  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  have  fuftained  no  Ioffes,  and  that 
all  would  have  been  loft  had  it  not  been  for  his  aflift- 
ance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  he  loved  war  more 
than  the  intereft  of  his  country  required  ;  for  if  he 
could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  had  faved  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  feveral  Ioffes,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterprifes  which  in  the  end  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the 

third 
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ijelilaus  third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  being  the  84th 
II  year  of  his  age  and  41ft  of  his  reign,  and  was  fuc- 
’£er‘  t  ceeded  by  his  fon  Archidamus.  Agefilaus  would  ne¬ 
ver  fuffer  any  picture  or  fculpture  to  be  made  of  him, 
and  prohibited  it  alfo  by  his  will  :  this  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  deformi¬ 
ty  ;  for  he  was  of  a  fhort  ftature,  and  lame  of  one  foot, 
fo  that  ftrangers  ufed  to  defpife  him  at  the  firft  light. 
His  fame  went  before  him  into  Egypt,  and  there  they 
had  formed  the  higheft  ideas  of  Agefilaus.  When  he 
landed  in  that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
fee  him  :  but  great  was  their  furprife  when  they  faw 
an  ill-dreffed,  llovenly,  mean-looking  little  fellow,  ly¬ 
ing  upon  the  grafs  :  they  could  not  forbear  laughing, 
and  applied  to  him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 
He  was,  however,  the  firft  to  jell  upon  his  own  per- 
fon  *,  and  fuch  was  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the 
ftrength  with  which  he  bore  the  roughed:  exercifes, 
that  thefe  qualities  made  amends  for  his  corporeal  de¬ 
fers.  He  was  remarkable  for  plainnefs  and  frugality 
in  his  drefs  and  mode  of  life.  “  This  (fays  Cornelius 
Nepos)  is  efpecially  to  be  admired  in  Agefilaus  :  when 
very  great  prefents  were  fent  him  by  kings,  governors, 
and  ftates,  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  his  own 
houfe  *,  he  changed  nothing  of  the  diet,  nothing  of  the 
apparel  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  contented 
with  the  fame  houfe  in  which  Eurifthenes,  the  founder 
of  his  family,  had  lived  :  and  whoever  entered  there, 
could  fee  no  fign  of  debauchery,  none  of  luxury  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  moderation  and  abftinence  ; 
for  it  was  furniffied  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  differed 
in  nothing  from  that  of  any  poor  or  private  perfon.” 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  kinds  of  provifions  were 
fent  to  him  ;  but  he  chofe  only  the  moft  common,  leav¬ 
ing  the  perfumes,  the  confections,  and  all  that  was 
efteemed  moft  delicious,  to  his  fervants.  Agefilaus 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  children,  and  would  often 
amufe  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  diverfions  :  one  day 
when  he  was  furprifed  riding  upon  a  ftick  with  them, 
he  faid  to  a  perfon  who  had  feen  him  in  this  pofture, 
u  Forbear  talking  of  it  till  you  are  a  father.” 

AGGA,  or  ACGONNA,  a  Britifh  fettlement  on  the 
Gold  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  fituated  under  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  in  6  degrees  of  N.  Lat. 

AGGER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  work  of  for¬ 
tification,  ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
towns,  camps,  Sec.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with 
what  was  otherwife  called  vallum ,  and  in  later  times 
Qggeflum  ;  and  among  the  moderns  lines,  fometimes  ca¬ 
valiers ,  terrajfes ,  &c.  The  agger  was  ufually  a  bank, 
or  elevation  of  earth  or  other  matter,  bound  and  fupport- 
cd  with  timber  ;  having  fometimes  turrets  on  the  top, 
Wherein  the  workmen,  engineers,  and  foldiery,  were 
placed.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  ditch,  which 
ferved  as  its  chief  defence.  The  ufual  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs,  fafeines,  ilakes, 
and  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes,  Sic.  varioufiy  crofted, 
.and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  ftars  ;  whence 
they  were  called  Jlellati  axes .  When  thefe  were  want¬ 
ing,  ftones,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied  the  office  :  on  fome 
occafions  arms,  utenfils,  pack-faddles,  were  thrown 
m  to  fill  it  up.  We  even  read  of  aggers  formed  of  the 
carcafes  of  the  fiain  ;  fometimes  of  dead  bones  mixed 
with  lime  ;  and  even  with  the  heads  of  fiaughtered  ci¬ 
tizens.  For  want  of  due  binding,  or  folid  materials, 
Voi.  I.  Part  I. 


aggers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  infinite  Aggerhuys 
mifehief  to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  ona  B 
work  of  this  kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  place,  **  J* 
till  at  length  they  reached  the  very  wall.  The  methods 
taken  on  the  other  fide  to  defeat  them  were,  by  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  agger  were  of  wood  ;  by  fapping  and 
undermining,  if  of  earth  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  counter  agger. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to 
that  of  the  wall  of  the  place.  Caefar  tells  us  of  one  he 
made,  which  was  30  feet  high  and  330  feet  broad. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  generals 
ufed  to  fortify  their  camps  with  fuch  works  \  for  want 
of  this  precaution,  armies  have  often  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  were  vaft  aggers  made  in  towns  and  places  on 
the  fea-fide,  fortified  with  towers,  caftles,  &c.  Thofe 
made  by  Caefar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufium,  are  famous. 
Sometimes  aggers  were  even  built  acrofs  arms  of  the 
fea,  lakes,  and  morafles  j  as  was  done  by  Alexander  be¬ 
fore  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Caffius. — The  wall 
of  Sever  us,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral  leflerones. 

Agger,  in  ancient  writers,  likewife  denotes  the 
middle  part  of  a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with 
a  gentle  Hope  on  either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  for  the 
water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

The  term  is  alfo  uied  for  the  whole  road,  or  military 
way.  Where  highways  were  to  be  made  in  low  grounds, 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  raife  them 
above  the  adjacent  land,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a  level 
with  the  hills.  Thefe  banks  they  called  aggeres .  Ber- 
gier  mentions  feveral  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  were 
thus  raifed,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  above  ground. 

— They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  aggeres  calceati ;  and 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  chaujfees  or  caufe - 
ways . 

AGGERHUYS,  a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  fame  name,  fubjeCt  to  Denmark,  and 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  28.  35.  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

AGGERS-HERRED,  a  diftriCt  of  Chriftianfand, 
and  a  diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confifts  of  three  juridical 
places  :  namely,  Afcher,  Weft  Barm,  and  Agger. 

AGGLUTINANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  general  name 
for  all  medicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeid  nature  j  which, 
by  adhering  to  the  folids,  were  fuppofed  to  contribute 
to  repair  their  lofs. 

AGGLUTINATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  joining  two  or  more  things  together,  by  means  of 
proper  glue  or  cement. 

Agglutination,  among  Phyjlcians ,  implies  the 
action  of  reuniting  the  parts  of  a  body,  Separated  by  a 
wound,  cut,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  aCtion  of 
fuch  internal  medicines  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  ag¬ 
glutinating  quality. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
fum  of  feveral  things  added  together,  or  the  collection 
of  them  into  one  whole.  Thus  a  houfe  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  ftones,  wood,  mortar,  &c.  It  differs  from 
mixed  or  compound  \  for,  in  the  latter,  the  union 
is  more  intimate  than  between  the  parts  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate- 

Aggregate,  in  Botany ,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  flowers  which  are  compofed  of  parts  or  florets, 
fo  united,  by  means  either  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx, 

N  n  that 
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that  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
ftroying  the  form  of  the  whole.  They  are  oppofed  to 

A  .  U  .  fimnle  flowers,  which  have  no  fuch  common  part.  See 
Agincourt.  i  ,  / 

Botany  Index . 

AGGREGATION,  in  phyfics,  a  fpecies  of  union, 
whereby  feveral  things  which  have  no  natural  depen¬ 
dence  or  connexion  with  one  another  are  coRedled  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  in  fome  fenfe  to  conftitute  one.  Thus,  a 
heap  of  fand,  or  a  rnafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by  aggre- 

^  AGHER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  Ulfter,  not  far  from  Clogher.  . 

AGHRIM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ot 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  fituated  about  31 

miles  fouth- weft  of  Wicklow. 

AGHRIM,  in  Galway  5  a  fmall  village,  diftant  about 
32  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decifwe  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommodon-hill, 
the  1 2th  of  July  1691,  between  General  G inkle  and 
Monfieur  St  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  King  Wil¬ 
liam  HI.  and  James  II.  when  St  Ruth,  the  general  of 
the  Irifli  army,  with  7000  of  his  men,  was  flam  *,  but 
of  the  Englifh  only  600.  The  vidory  was  the  more 
confiderable,  as  the  Engliffi  army  confifted  of  no  more 
than  1 8,000  men  ;  whereas  the  Irifh  were  computed  at 
20,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  and  dragoons.  Ihey  loft 
likewife  nine  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  ;  all  their  ammuni¬ 
tion,  tents,  and  baggage  *,  and  moft  of  their  fmall  arms, 
which  they  threw  away  to  expedite  their  night;  with 
11  flandards,  and  32  pair  of  colours. 

AGIADES,  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  a  kind  of  pio¬ 
neers  employed  in  fortifying  camps,  fmoothing  of  roads, 

and  the  like  offices.  , 

AGILITY,  an  aptitude  of  the  feveral  parts  ot  the 
body  to  motion.  The  improving  of  agility  was  one 
of  the  chief  objeas  of  the  inftitution  of  games  and  ex- 
ercifes.  The  athlete  made  particular  profeflion  of  the 
fcience  of  cultivating  and  improving  agility.  Agility 
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repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier,  Agmwm. 
always  appearing  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ad- 
dreffing  them  in  the  moft  friendly  and  encouraging 
language.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt 
in  the  county  of  St  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  Oaober 
24th  •  and  there  beheld  the  whole  trench  army,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  dire&ly  in  their  route.  The  king  took 
an  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence  ;  and  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any 
further  on  his  way  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  and  equal- 
ly  impoffible  to  return  to  Harfleur  with  fo  great  an 
army  in  his  rear,  refolved  to  hazard  an  a£lion  next 
morning,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  hiroftlf  and 
his  little  army  from  deftru&ion.  . 

The  Englilh  army  lodged  that  night  in  the  villages 
of  Agincourt,  Maifoncelle,  and  feme  others ;  where 
they  met  with  better  accommodation  than  they  had 
been  accuftoroed  to  for  fome  time  paft,  and  fpent  part 
of  their  time  in  mutual  exhortations  to  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle.  The  king,  overhearing  fome 
of  his  nobles  expreffing  a  wife,  that  the  many  brave 
men  who  were  idle  in  England  were  prefent  to  aM 
them,  is  faid  to  have  cried  out — “  No  .  I  would  not 
have  one  man  more  s — if  we  are  defeated,  we  are  too 
many— if  it  (hall  pleafe  God  to  give  us  the  viftcry,  as 
I  truft  he  will,  the  (mailer  our  number  the  greater  our 
glory  ”  The  moon  happening  to  ftnne  very  bright, 
Henry,  with  fome  of  his  bed  officers,  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of  battle, 
admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall  army  from  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  by  a  great  one.  It  was  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fufhcient  extent 
for  his  fmall  army,  defended  on  either  fide  by  hedges 
trees,  and  bruffi-wood.  Having  placed  guards  arid 
kindled  fires  on  all  f.des,  the  king  and  his  army  betook 
themfelves  to  reft;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  ie- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  who,  confidertng  that  as  the  lali 
night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in  devotion. 

oviil  tin  or  in  their  numbei 
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lands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  JO.  35* » 
mous  on  account  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  over  the  French,  in  1415- 

The  army  of  Henry,  after  landing  in  France,  was  by 
various  accidents  reduced  to  10,000  men,  of  whom  not 
a  few  were  fick,  or  (lowly  recovering  from  ficknefs  ; 
—they  had  to  traverfe  a  long  trad!  of  country,  inha¬ 
bited  by  exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  provifions,  lodging,  guides,  intelligence,  and 
every  thing  they'  wanted  ;— that  country  was  defended 
by  many  ftrong  towns,  interfered  by  deep  rivers,  and 
guarded  by  an  army  of  100,000  or  (according  to  fome 
contemporary  writers)  140,000  men. 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  departed  from  Harfleur,  marching  his  army  in 
three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He 
proceeded  by  very  eafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fa¬ 
tigue  his  troops,  or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance 
of  a  flight ;  obferving  the  ftrifteft  difcipline,  and  pay¬ 
ing  generoufly  for  every  thing  he  received  ;  which  in¬ 
duced  the  country  people  to  bring  provifions  to.  his 
camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  they  had  received 
to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in  fpirits,  and  from 
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It  was  in  general  refolved  to  put  all  the  Englifh  to  the 
fword,  except  the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who 
were  to  be  taken  prifoners  for  the  fake  of  their  ran- 

f0tOn  the  rooming  of  Friday  the  memorable  2Jth  of 
Oftober,  A.  D.  141J,  the  day  of  Crifpin  and  Cnipia- 
nus,  the  Englifh  and  French  armies  were  ranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  each  wing.  The  conftable  d’ Albert,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fhare  that  was 
laid  for  him,  bv  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  two  woods.  This  deprived  him,  m 
a  great  meafure",  of  the  advantage  he  ffiould  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of  his  numbers, 
obliged  him  to  make  his  lines  unneceflardy  deep,  abou 
40  men  in  file;  to  crowd  his  troops,  particularly  his 
cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly  move 
or  ufe  their  arms  ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  the  chief  cattle 
of  all  the  difafters  that  followed.  Ihe  Frernch,  it 
faid  had  a  confiderable  number  of  cannon  of  diitcren 
fizes  in  the  field;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  _  1 
any  execution,  probably  for  want  of  room.  1  he  r 
line  of  the  French  army,  which  confifted  of  8coo  m 
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at  arms  on  foot  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500 
men-at-arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded 
by  the  conftable  d’ Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles*,  the  dukes  of  Alen¬ 
in  Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  conduaed  the  fecond  line*, 
and  the  earls  of  Mark,  Damartine,  Fauconberg,  &c. 
were  at  the  head  of  the  third  line.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  employed  various  arts  to  fupply  his  defed  of  num¬ 
bers  He  placed  200  of  his  beft  archers  in  ambulh,  in 
a  low  meadow,  on  the  flank  of  the  fir  ft  line  of  the 
French.  His  own  firft  line  confifted  wholly  of  archers, 
four  in  file  *,  each  of  whom,  befides  his  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  ftake  pointed 
with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in 
the  ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  protect 
him  from  cavalry.  This  was  a  new  invention,  and  had 
a  happy  effea.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he 
difmifled  all  his  prifoners,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
furrender  themfelves  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory  *,  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  in  the  village  of  A- 
Pincourt,  in  his  rear,  under  a  (lender  guard.  I  he 
command  of  the  firft  line  was,  at  his  earneft  requeft, 
committed  to  Edward  duke  of  York,  aftifted  by  the 
Lords  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  and  Fanhope  *,  the  le- 
cond  was  conduaed  by  the  king,  with  hisyoungeft  bro¬ 
ther  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Marfhal,  and  Suffolk  *,  and  the  third  was  led  by 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  uncle.  I  he  lines  being^ 
formed,  the  king,  in  fhining  armour,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  adorned  with  precious  ftones  on  his  helmet,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them,  and  addrefled 
each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  animating 
fpeeches.  To  inflame  their  refentment  againft  their 
enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  had  determined 
to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  every  pri- 
foner  :  and  to  roufe  their  love  of  honour,  he  declared, 
that  every  foldier  in  that  army  who  behaved  well, 
ftiould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  bear  coat  armour. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  flood  a  confiderable  time  gazing  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  folemn  filence.  But  the  king,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  difcover  the  danger  of  their  fituation 
and  decline  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that 
inftant,  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifli  ^  kneeled  down, 
and  killed  tlie  ground  *,  and  then  flarting  up,  difchar- 
ged  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution  a- 
mong  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  French.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after,  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archers  in  am¬ 
bulh  arofe,  and  difcharged  their  arrows  on  the  hank  of 
the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  diforder.  I  he 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  Englifh  archers,  having  expended  all  their 
arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and,  rufhmg  forward, 
made  dreadful  havock  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes. 

The  firft  line  of  the  enemy  was,  .by  thefe  means,  de¬ 
feated  ;  its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifon¬ 
ers.  The  fecond  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  d  A- 
len$on,  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take 
the  king  of  England,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt), 
now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered  by 
the  fecond  line  of  the  Englifh,  conduced  by  the  king. 

This  conflift  was  more  clofe  and  furious  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  wounded  and  unhotfed, 
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was  protefted  by  his  royal  brother  till  he  was  carried  Agmeourt 
off  the  field.  The  duke  d’Alen$on  forced  his  way  to  H 
the  king,  and  aflaulted  him  with  great  fury  ;  but  that 
prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  in- 
ftantly  difpatched.  Difcouraged  by  this  difafter,  the 
fecond  line  made  no  more  refiftance  ;  and  the  third  fled 
without  ft  liking  a  blow  *  yielding  a  complete  and  glo¬ 
rious  viaory  to  the  Englifh,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of 
three  hour3  duration.  . 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fugi¬ 
tives  to  a  great  diftance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take 
as  many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field  ;  in 
which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  a  little  time,  his 
captives  were  more  numerous  than  his  foldiers.  A 
great  proportion  of  thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  *,  for  many  of  the  French  noblefle  being  on 
foot,  and  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  their  efcape.  Among  thefe  were  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marfhal  Boucicaut,  the 
counts  d’Eu,  Vendome,  Richemont,  andHarcourt;  and 
7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  French 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  conftable  d’ Albert, 
the  three  dukes  of  Alen^on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens,  one  marfhal,  13  earls,  9  2  barons, 

1 500  knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  gentlemen, 
befides  feveral  thoufands  of  common  foldiers.  Even 
the  French  hiftorians  acknowledge,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Englifh  was  inconfiderable  :  thofe  of  our  own  cote.mpo- 
rary  writers  who  make  it  the  greateft,  affirm,  that  it  did 
not  exceed  100,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on 
that  fide  in  this  memorable  a&ion. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  at  Venice,  to  fignify  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  bank  flock  and  the  current  coin.  The 
agio  in  Holland  is  generally  three  or  four  per  cent,  and 
at  Rome  it  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  j  but  at  Venice 
the  agio  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 

AGIOS YMANDRUM,  a  wooden  inflrument  ufed 
by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  of  the  people. 

The  agiofytftan drum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  bells, 
which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chriftian  fubjeas  the 
ufe  of,  left  they  fhould  make  them  fubfervient  to  fedi- 

U°AGIS,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  was  defeended  from 
Agefilaus  II.  in  a  right  line.  He  projeaed  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  reftoring  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus*,  but  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  an  en- 
terprife  that  could  not  but  be  difagreeable  to  all  thofe 
who  had  great  poffeffions,  and  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  fweets  of  a  voluptuous  life.  Agis  being  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  having  a  very  refined  defire 
of  glory,  praaifed  the  ancient  difeipline  firft  in  his 
own  perfon  :  his  clothes  and  his  table  were  according 
to  the  manners  of  former  times  \  which  is  fo  much  the 
more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  Agefiftrata  his  mother 
and  Archidamia  his  grandmother  had  brought.him  up 
voluptuoufly.  When  he  founded  his  people’s  minds,  he 
found  the  younger  fort  oppofed  his  projeft  lefs  than 
thofe  who  had  enjoyed  a  relaxation  of  difeipline  feveral 
years.  The  greateft  difficulty  was  expeded  to  anfe 
from  the  women.  They  had  at  that  time  more  credit 
than  ever  ;  for  their  power  is  never  greater  than  when 
luxury  is  in  fafhion.  Agefilaus’s  mother  did  not  at  all 
N  n  2  relilK 
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Agis.  relifti  the  propofed  reformation.  She  mud  have  loft 
""v  ~,L  '  her  riches,  which  gave  her  a  fhare  in  a  thoufand  forts 
of  intrigues  ;  fo  (he  oppofed  the  defign  at  once,  and 
treated  it  as  a  chimera.  But  her  brother  Agefilaus, 
whom  Agis  had  engaged  in  his  interefts,  knew  how 
to  manage  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ft\e  promifed  to 
fecond  the  enterprife.  She  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
women  :  but  inftead  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  they  applied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king  of 
Lacedcemon,  and  humbly  befought  him  to  fruftrate 
the  defigns  of  his  colleague.  Leonidas  durft  not  op- 
pofe  it  openly,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people  ;  to 
whom  the  reformation  was  agreeable,  becaufe  they 
found  their  account  in  it.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
countermining  it  by  intrigues,  and  fowing  fufpicions  as 
if  Agis  had  afpired  to  tyranny,  by  pulling  down  the 
rich  and  railing  the  poor.  Agis  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
pofe  his  new  laws  to  the  fenate,  relating  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  debts,  and  a  new  divilion  of  the  lands.  Leo¬ 
nidas,  being  fupported  by  the  rich,  oppofed  this  pro¬ 
ject  fo  ftrongly,  that  there  was  one  voice  more  againft 
it  than  for  it.  He  paid  dear  for  his  fuccefs  in  this  af¬ 
fair.  Lyfander,  one  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  been 
the  grand  promoter  of  the  reformation  ;  called  him  to 
account ;  alleged  the  celeftial  figns;  and  put  to  death 
Cleombrotus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  and  fon-in- 
law  to  Leonidas,  to  make  fure  of  the  kingdom.  Leo¬ 
nidas  being  frightened  at  this,  took  refuge  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  ;  whither  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus, 
followed  him.  He  was  fummoned  ;  and  becaufe  he 
did  not  appear,  he  was  degraded  of  his  dignity,  which 
was  conferred  on  Cleombrotus.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Tegaea.  The  new  Ephori  had  Lyfander  and 
Mandroclidas  tried  for  innovation:  thefe  perfuaded  the 
two  kings  to  unite  and  turn  out  thefe  Ephori.  The 
thing  was  brought  about;  but  not  without  a  great  up¬ 
roar  in  the  city.  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori  that 
facceeded  thofe  that  were  juft  turned  out,  wTould  have 
caufed  Leonidas  to  be  killed  on  the  way  to  Tegsea,  if 
Agis  had  not  fent  him  a  ftrong  guard.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  might  then  have  been  eftablifhed,  if  Agefilaus 
had  not  found  means  to  elude  the  good  intentions  of 
the  two  kings.  Whilft  this  was  tranfadling,  the  A- 
chaians  afked  afliftance;  which  was  given  them,  and 
Agis  had  the  command  of  the  troops.  He  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  reputation  in  this  campaign.  At 
his  return,  he  found  his  affairs  fo  embroiled  by  the 
ill  condufl  of  Agefilaus,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  maintain  himfelf.  Leonidas  was  recalled  to 
Lacedaemon  :  Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and 
Cleomenes  into  another.  The  wife  of  the  latter  be¬ 
haved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  became  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  body.  Leonidas  was  contented  with 
ban i fhing  his  fon -in -law ;  after  which  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  Ephori, 
who  had  no  mind  to  return  what  Agefiftrata  had  lent 
him,  was  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  misfortune 
of  this  family.  Agis  never  went  out  of  his  fandluary 
but  to  bathe.  One  day,  as  he  was  returning  from 
thence  to  the  temple,  he  was  feized  by  that  Ephorus 
and  carried  to  prifon.  Then  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  delivered  to  the 
executioner.  His  mother  and  grandmother  ufed  all 
the  intreaty  and  importunity  imaginable,  that,  as  he 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  he  might  at  leaft  be  permit¬ 


ted  to  plead  his  caufe  before  the  people.  But  they  Agis 
were  apprehenfive  left  his  words  would  make  too  great  .11 
an  impreflion,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  be  t  A&ltator« 
ftrangled  that  very  hour.  The  Ephorus  who  was  in 
debt  to  Agefiftrata  permitted  that  princefs  to  go  into- 
the  prifon  ;  which  he  granted  likewife  to  Agis’s  grand¬ 
mother:  but  he  gave  orders  to  ftrangle  them  one  after 
another.  Agefiftrata  died  in  a  manner  that  was  ex¬ 
tremely  to  her  honour.  The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was 
a  princefs  of  great  fortune  and  prudence,  and  one  of 
the  fineft  ladies  in  Greece,  was  forced  away  from  her 
apartment  by  King  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  marry  his 
fon,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  hardly  fit  for  mar¬ 
riage. 

AGISTMENT,  Agistage,  or  Agistation,  in 
Law ,  the  taking  in  other  people’s  cattle  to  graze  at  fo 
much  per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  as  well  as  for 
the  profits  arifing  from  that  pradlice. — It  is  alfo  ufed, 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or  charge; 
thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of  Romney  - 
marfti  was  called  agiflamentum . 

AGISTOR,  or  Agist ator,  an  officer  belonging 
to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed,  and  levies  the  monies  due  on  that  account; 

They  are  generally  called  quef -takers  ox  gift-takers,  and. 
are  created  by  letters-patent.  Each  royal  foreft  has 
four  agiftors. 

AGISYMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrift  of 
Libya  Interior,  according  to  Agathemerus,  fituated  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ALthiopes  Anthropophagi  ;  the 
parallel  pafling  through  which,  at  160  to  the  fouth  of 
the  equator,  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  to  the  fouth  (Ptolemy). 

AGITATION,  the  a<ft  of  (haking  a  body,  or  tofs- 
ing  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Agitation,  in  Phyfic,  is  often  ufed  for  an  inteftine 
commotion  of  the  parts  of  a  natural  body.  Fermentation 
and  effervefcence  are  attended  with  a  brifk  agitation  of 
the  particles. 

Agitation  is  one  of  the  chief caufes  or  inftrument3 
of  mixtion :  by  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  in  their  continual  circulation,  fanguification 
is  in  a  good  meafure  effefled.  Butter  is  made  out  of 
milk  by  the  fame  means  :  in  which  operation,  a  fepa- 
ration  is  made  of  the  oleous  parts  from  the  ferous,  and 
a  conjun&ion  of  the  oleous  together.  Digeftion  itfelf 
is  only  fuppofed  to  be  an  infenfible  kind  of  agitation. 

Agitation  is  reputed  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
fpiration.  Petit  informs  us  *,  that  in  the  laft  century,  *  Petit  di 
there  arofe  in  a  church  of  Italy,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  Sibylla,^1' 
a  vapour  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  put  all  the ' 
people  into  trembling  and  agitations,  and  unlefs  they  viii.p- nI3* 
got  away  betimes,  fet  them  a  dancing,  with  ftrange 
contortions  and  gefticulations.  This  feems  to  verify 
what  has  been  related  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Agitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine  for  a  fpecies  of 
exercife  popularly  called  f 'winging .  Maurice  prince  of 
Orange  found  this  method  a  relief  againft  the  fevere 
pains  of  the  gout  and  ftone.  Bartholine  mentions  fits 
of  the  toothach,  deafnefs,  &c.  removed  by  vehement 
agitations  of  the  body. 

AGITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  charioteer,  efpecially  thofe  who  drove  in  the  circys 
at  the  curule  games. 
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Actors*  Agitators,  in  the  Engliffi  hiftory,  certain  officers 
1  fet  up  in  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interefts. 

_ Cromwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with  a  view  to 

~  "  ferve  his  own  ends  }  which  being  once  accomplifhed,  he 
found  means  to  get  them  aboliffied. 

AGLAIA,  the  name  of  the  youngeft  of  the  three 
Graces,  efpoufed  to  Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY,  John,  an  Engliffi  divine,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  King  James  I.  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
and  admitted  a  ftudent  at  Oxford  in  1583.  He  was  a 
man  of  univerfal  learning,  and  had  a  very  confiderable 
hand  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  appointed 
by  King  James  I.  in  1604.  He  died  in  1609. 

AGMEN,  in  antiquity,  properly  denotes  a  Roman 
army  in  march  :  in  which  fenfe,  it  Bands  contradiftin- 
guiffied  from  acies,  which  denoted  the  army  in  battle 
array  ;  though,  on  fome  occafions,  we  find  the  two 
words  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman 
armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into  primum 
agmen ,  anfwering  to  our  van-guard  ;  medium ■  agmen , 
our  main-guard  ;  and  poflremum  agmen ,  the  rear-guard. 
The  order  of  their  march  was  thus  :  After  the  firfi:  fig- 
nal  with  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  tents  were  taken  down, 
and  the  baggage  packed  up  \  at  the  fecond  fignal,  the 
baggage  was  to  be  loaded  on  the  horles  and  carriages  j 
and,  at  the  third  fignal,  they  were  to  begin  their  march. 
Firfi  came  the  extraordinarii;  then  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
firfi  wing,  with  their  baggage ;  thefe  were  followed  by 
the  legions.  The  cavalry  marched  either  on  each  fide 
or  b  ehind. 

AGNATE,  in  Law ,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firfi  firuck 
under  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  fols 
fix  deniers.  The  agnel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  mention 
d'or,  and  agnel  d'or.  The  denomination  is  fuppofed  to 
have  arifen  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb  [agnus)  or  ffieep, 
firuck  on  one  fide. 

AGNES,  Saint,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Scilly 
ifles,  on  the  weft  of  England,  which  is  of  fmall  extent, 
but  well  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  On 
the  raoft  elevated  part  of  the  ifland  ftands  the  light- 
houfe,  built  of  ftone,  which  is  51  feet  high.  The 
whole  inhabitants  confift  of  about  50  families.  It  is  fi- 

Ituated  in  N.  Lat.  49.  56.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 

AGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which,  taking  its  rife  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  wafties  the 
town  of  Acerra  \  and,  paffing  between  Capua  and  A- 
verfa,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  feven  miles 
north  of  Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETAL  (from  ayma,  to  be  ignorant  of),  in 
church  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  Chrift,  confidered  as  to  his  human  nature, 
was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  aferibes  this  herefy  to  certain  folitaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  who  built  their  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  text  Mark  xiii.  32.  “  Of  that  day  and 

hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  who  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.” — 
The  fame  paffage  was  made  ufe.  of  by  the  Arians  5  and 
hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  thofe  days  were  induced 
to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege,  that 
our  Saviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature, 
but  only  fpoke  of  his  human.  Others  underftand  it 
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thus,  That  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment  does  Agn©eu> 
not  concern  our  Saviour  confidered  in  his  quality  of  U 
Mefiiah,  but  God  only  :  which  is  the  moft  natural  fo- .  '  ^  V  1 

lution. 

AGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fourth 
or  honorary  name,  given  to  a  perfon  on  account  of  fome 
extraordinary  action,  virtue,  or  other  accompliffiment. 

Thus  the  agnomen  Africanus  was  beftowed  upon  Pub¬ 
lius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Africa. — The  agnomen  was  the  third  in  order 
of  the  three  Roman  names:  thus,  in  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  praenomen,  Tullius  the  nomen, 
and  Cicero  the  agnomen . 

AGNUS,  or  Lamb,  in  Zoology,  the  young  of  the 
ovis  or  ffieep.  See  OviS. 

AGNUS  Cajlus ,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  vitex.  See  Vitex,  Botany  Index.  The 
Greeks  call  it  ayvoj,  chajle ;  to  which  has  fince  been 
added  the  reduplicative  cajlus,  q.  d.  chafte,  chafte.  It 
was  famous  among  the  ancients  as  a  fpecific  for  the 
prefervation  of  chaftity.  The  Athenian  ladies,  who 
made  profeffion  of  chaftity,  lay  upon  leaves  of  agnus 
cajlus  during  the  feafts  of  Ceres. — From  the  time  of 
Diofcorides  the  feeds  of  agnus  cajlus  have  been  much 
celebrated  for  their  antiaphrodifiac  virtue.  Modern 
writers  aferibe  to  them  an  oppofite  effedl ;  but  they  are 
feldom  ufed  in  pra&ice. 

Agnus  Dei,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  cake  of  wax 
ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  fupporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  crofs.  Thefe  being  confecrated  by  the 
pope  with  great  folemnity,  and  diftributed  among  the 
people,  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  virtues ;  as,  to  pre- 
ferve  thofe  who  carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
from  all  manner  of  accidents  5  to  expel  evil  fpirits,  &c. 

The  name  literally  fignifies  La?nb  of  God:  this  being 
fuppofed  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  took  away  the  fins  of  the  world.  They  ca¬ 
ver  it  up  with  a  piece  of  fluff  cut  in  form  of  a  heart, 
and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  proceftions. — The 
Romiffi  priefts  and  religious  derive  confiderable  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  from  felling  thefe  Agnus  Dei’s  to  fome, 
and  prefenting  them  to  others.  The  pope  provides  a 
regular  fupply,  by  confecrating  once  in  feven  years : 
they  are  diftributed  by  the  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
received  by  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  with  great 
reverence,  in  their  caps  and  mitres. — This  ceremony 
they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
church,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  taper  confecrated  on 
Holy  Thurfday  was  diftributed  among  the  people  to 
perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  &c.  in  order  to  drive  a- 
way  devils,  and  to  preferve  them  from  ftorms  and  tem¬ 
pers.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be  brought  into 
England  under  pain  of  incurring  a pre?nunire  ;  13.  Eliz. 
cap.  2. 

AGNUS  Dei  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  mafs  wherein  the  prieft,  ftriking  his  bread  three 
times,  rehearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning 
with  the  words  Agnus  Dei. — It  is  faid  to  have  been  firfi: 
brought  into  the  miffal  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 

AGOGE,  among  ancient  muficians,  a  fpecies  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  continuous 
degrees. 

AGON,  among  the  ancients,  implied  any  difpute 
or  contcft,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercifes  or 
the  accompliffiments  of  the  mind  \  and  therefore  poets, 

muficians, ' 
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irmficians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  as  well  as  the 
athletse.  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at  moll 
,  of  the  heathen  feftivals  with  great  folemnity,  either  an¬ 
nually,  or  at  certain  periods  of  years.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon  gymnicns ,  the 
agon  Nemeus  inftituted  by  the  Argives  in  the  53d  Olym¬ 
piad,  and  the  agon  Olympius  inftituted  by  Hercules 
43°  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad. —  The  Romans  al- 
fo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  inftituted  conteftsof  tnis 
kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  eftablilhcd  one  under 
the  name  of  agon  folis ,  the  conteft  of  the  fun  ;  Diocle¬ 
tian  another,  which  he  called  agon  capitolinus,  which 
was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  after,  the  manner  of 
the  Olympic  games.  Hence  the  years,  inftead  of  lujlra, 
are  fometimes  numbered  by  agones . 

Agon  alfo  fignified  one  of  the  minlfters  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  and  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  ftrike  the  vi&im.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  derived  from  hence,  that  ftanding  ready 
to  give  the  ftroke,  he  aiked,  Agon9  /  or  Agone?  Shall 
I  ftrike, 

AGON  ALES,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii. 
AGON  ALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Janus  or  the  £od  Agonius,  whom 
the  Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any  affair  of 

importance.  __ 

AGONALIS  CIRCUS,  now  La  Pia%<za  Navona,  a 
long,  large,  beautiful  ftreet  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fountains,  and  the  obelifk  of  Caracalla,  ft  ill  re¬ 
taining  the  form  of  that  circus.  The  reafon  of  the  name 
Agonalis  is  either  unknown  or  doubtful.  Ovid  feems 
to  derive  it  from  the  agones ,  or  folemn  games, .  there 
celebrated  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Ludi  Apolhnares , 
or  AEiiaci,  inftituted  by  Auguftus ;  whence  the  circus 
was  called  Apollinaris ;  alfo  Alexandrians,  from  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  who  either  enclofed  or  re¬ 
paired  it.  ... 

AGONISM  A,  in  antiquity,  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  viftor  in  any  combat  or  difpute. 

AGONISTARCHA,  from  ay..,  “  combat,”  and 
“  chief,”  in  antiquity,  feems  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  agonotheta ;  though  fome  fuggeft  a  dif¬ 
ference,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  pretide  at 
and  dire&  the  private  excrcifes  of  the  athletse,  which 
they  went  through  by  way  of  pra&ice,  before  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  amphi¬ 
theatres.  . 

AGONISTICI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
Donatus  to  fuch  of  his  difciples  as  he  fent  to  fairs,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his  do&rine  •, 
for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Circutores ,  Cir- 
celliones,  Catropitce ,  Coropitaey  and  at  Rome  Montenjes • 
They  were  called  Agonijlici,  from  the  Greek 
«  combat,”  in  regard  they  were  fent  as  it  were  to  fight 
and  fubdue  the  people  to  their  opinions. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rex  facrorum  facrificed  a  viftim,  as 
well  as  for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated, 
other  wife  called  agon. 

AGONOTHETA,  or  Agonothetes,  in  Grecian 
antiquity,  was  the  prefident  or  fuperintendant  of  the  fa- 
cred  games  ;  who  not  only  defrayed  the  expence  attend¬ 
ing  them,  but  infpe&ed  the  manners  and  difeipline  of 
the  athleta,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to.  the  vlftors. 
AGONY,  any  extreme  pain.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
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the  pangs  of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  con-  Agony 
fifts  in  the  pangs  and  convultions  wherewith  the  agony  B 
feems  attended  *,  though  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is  ordinarily  not  extremely  acute; 
a  courfe  of  pain  and  ficknefs  having  ufually  ftupified 
and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  fenfations. 
However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mi¬ 
tigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  confiders 
this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a  phyfician  ;  and  (hat 
not  only  where  fuch  a  mitigation  may  tend  to  a  reco¬ 
very,  but  alfo  when,  there  being  no  further  hope  of  a 
recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paflage  out  of 
life  more  calm  and  eafy.  Complacency  in  death,  which 
Auguftus  fo  much  defired,  is  certainly  no  fm.all  part  of 
happinefs.  Accordingly,  the  author  laft  cited  ranks 
euthanafia ,  or  the  art  of  dying  eafily,  among  the  defide- 
rata  of  fcience ;  and  does  not  even  feem  to  difapprove 
of  the  courfe  Epicurus  took  for  that  end, 


■Hinc  Jhjgias  ebrius  hauftt  aquas. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGONYCLITiE,  or  Agonyceites,  in  church, 
hiftory,  a  fe£l  of  Chriftians,  in  the  7th.  century,  who 
prayed  always  ftanding,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to 

kneel.  .  . 

AGORiEUS,  in  heathen  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  deities  as  had  ftatues  in  the  market¬ 
places  ;  particularly  Mercury,  whofe  ftatue  was  to  be 
feen  in  almoft  every  public  place. 

AGORANOMUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  magi- 
ftrate  of  Athens,  who  had  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  meafures,  the  prices  of  provifions,  &c.— The  ago- 
ranomi,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraeus ;  though  others 
make  them  15  in  all,  of  whom  they  afiign  10  to  the  ci¬ 
ty.  To  thefe  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  all 
who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the  market. 
AGOUTI,  or  Aguti.  See  Mus. 

AGRA,  the  capital  town  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Hindoftan,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  large!!  city  in  thele 
parts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  A  roan  on 
horfeback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a  day.  It  is  lur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  red  ftone,  and  with  a  ditch  IOO 
feet  wide.  The  palace  is  prodigioufly  large,  and  the 
feraglio  commonly  contains  above  1 000  women.  I  here 
are  upwards  of  800  baths  in  this  town  ;  but  that  which 
travellers  moft  admire,  is  the  maufoleum  of  one  of  the 
Mogul’s  wives,  which  was  20  years  in  building.  lh» 
indigo  of  Agra  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  that  comes 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  town  is  feated  on  th.e^iv“ 
Jemma,  about  50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Tebemel,  and  is  300  miles  north-eaft  of  Surat.  L. 

Long.  76-  44-  N.  Lat.  26.  43*  ,  r 

AGRARIAN  laws,  among  the  Romans,  thole 
relating  to  the  divifion  and  diftribution  of  lands;  oi 
which  there  were  a  great  number;  but  that  called  the 
Agrarian  Law,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  publifhed  J 
Spurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  ior  di¬ 
viding  the  conquered  lands  equally  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  which  each 
citizen  might  enjoy.— The  Roman  lands  were  ot  ieve- 
ral  kinds  ;  fome  conquered  from  the  enemies,  and  no 
yet  brought  to  the  public  account;  others  brought^* 
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deed  to  the  public,  but  clandellinely  ufurped  by  pri¬ 
vate  great  men  ;  laftly,  others  purchafed  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  in  order  to  be  divided.  Agrarian  laws, 
either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  the 
public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafed  with  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  were  eafily  palled  without  difturbance  ;  but  thofe 
whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  poffeffion  of  what 
had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  difturbances. 

Several  have  pleaded  for  the  necelfity  of  agrarian 
laws  among  us  :  but  no  author  has  entered  fo  deeply 
into  the  fubje£l  as  Mr  Harrington  iri  his  Oceana  ;  which 
the  reader  may  confult. 

AGREDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  and  about  three  leagues  fouth- 
well  of  Taracon. 

AGRIA,  called  by  the  Germans  Eger,  is  a^  fmall 
but  ftrong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a  bi (hop’s 
fee.  It  is  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and 
has  a  citadel  called  Eriaw.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  with  70,000  men  :  but  they  loft  8000 
in  one  day,  and  were  obliged  to  raife  the  liege,  though 
the  garrifon  confifted  only  of  2000  Hungarians,  affift- 
ed  by  the  women,  who  performed  wonders  on  this  oc- 
calion.  However,  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  Maho¬ 
met  III.  in  1596 ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  emperor  in 
1687  :  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  47  mRes  north- 
call  of  Buda,  and  55  fouth-weft  of  Calfovia.  E.  Long. 
20.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

AGRICOLA,  CnjEus  Julius,  born  at  Frejus  in 
Provence,  was,  in  Vefpafian’s  time,  made  lieutenant  to 
Vettius  Bolanus  in  Britain  ;  and  upon  his  return,  was 
ranked  by  that  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and 
made  governor  of  Aquitania.  Phis  poll  he  held  three 
years  ;  and  upon  his  return  was  chofen  conful,  and  af- 
tenvard  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  great¬ 
ly  diftinguilhed  himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufes  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  former  gover¬ 
nors,  put  a  Hop  to  extortion,  and  caufed  jullice  to  be 
impartially  adminillered.  Vefpafian  dying  about  this 
time,  his  fon  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  continued  him  in  the  government.  In  the  fpring 
he  marched  towards  the  north,  where  lie  made  fome 
new  conquells,  and  ordered  forts  to  be  built  for  the 
Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  following  winter 
in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the  Britons  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  culloms.  He  thought  the  bell  way  of 
diverting  them  from  riling  and  taking  arms,  was  to 
foften  their  rough  manners,  by  propoling  to  them  new 
kinds  of  pleafure,  and  infpiring  them  with  a  delire  of 
imitating  the  Roman  manners.  Soon  after  this,  the 
country  was  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti¬ 
coes,  baths,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The  Britilli 
nobles  had  at  length  their  fons  educated  in  learning  ; 
and  they  who  before  had  the  utmoll  averfion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  language,  now  began  to  lludy  it  with  great  affi- 
duity  :  they  wore  likewife  the  Roman  habit  -,  and,  as 
Tacitus  obferves,  they  were  brought  to  conlider  thofe 
things  as  marks  of  politenefs,  which  were  only  fo  many 
badges  of  flavery.  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Tweed  ;  and  in  his  fourth,  he  fub- 
dued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  friths 
of  Edinburgh  and  Clyde,  into  which  the  rivers 


Glotta  and  Bodotria  difeharge  themfelves ;  and  here  he 
built  fortrelfes  to  fhut  up  the  nations  yet  unconquered. 
In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  friths  ;  where  he 
made  fome  new  acquifitions,  and  fixed  garrifons  along 
the  wellern  coafls,  over  againll  Ireland.  In  his  fixth 
campaign  he  palled  the  river  Bodotria  j  ordering  his 
fleet,  the  firft  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thole 
parts,  to  row  along  the  coalls,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
northern  parts.  In  the  following  fpring,  the  Britons 
raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  made 
an  excellent  lpeech  to  his  countrymen  on  this  occafion. 
Agricola  likewife  addreffed  his  men  in  very  llrong  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  viflory,  and 
10,000  of  the  Britons  are  Paid  to  have  been  killed. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  j 
who,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recall¬ 
ed  him,  under  pretence  of  making  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Agricola  died  foon  after;  and  his  death  is 
fufpe&ed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  poifon  given  him 
by  that  emperor.  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  married  his 
daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  his  death  in  the 
moll  pathetic  manner. 

Agricola,  George ,  a  German  phylician,  famous 
for  his  fkill  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glaucha,  in 
Mifnia,  the  24th  of  March  1494.  The  difeoveries 
which  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  gave  him. 
fo  great  a  delire  of  examining  accurately  into  every 
thing  relating  to  metals,  that  though  he  had  engaged 
in  the  pra6tice  of  phyfic  at  Joachimllal  by  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  Hill  profecuted  his  lludy  of  Mils  with  great 
afliduity  ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where 
he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  this  lludy.  He  fpent 
in  purfuit  of  it  the  penfion  he  had  of  Maurice  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  part  of  his  own  ellate  ;  fo  that  he  reaped 
more  reputation  than  profit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote 
feveral  pieces  upon  this  and  other  fubje£ls  ;  and  died 
at  Chemnitz  the  21ft  of  November  1555*  a  veiT  ^rm 
Papift.  In  his  younger  years  he  feemed  not  averfe  to 
the  Proteftant  doarine  ;  and  he  highly  difapproved  of 
the  fcandalous  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  feveral  other 
things  in  the  church  of  Rome.  1  he  following^  lines 
of  his  were  polled  up  in  the  ftreets  of  Zwickaw,  in  the 
year  1519  : 

Si  nos  inje&a  fahebit  cijlnla  nummo , 

Hen  nimium  iafelix  tu  mihi ,  pauper ,  eris  ! 

Si  nos ,  Chrijte,  tun  feruatos  morte  bedjli , 

Turn  nihil  infelix  tu  mihi ,  pauper,  eris. 

If  wealth  alone  falvation  can  procure, 

How  fad  a  Hate  for  ever  waits  the  poor  ! 

But  if  thou,  Chrill,  our  only  faviour  be, 

Thy  merits  Hill  may  blefs  ev’n  poverty  ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  attack 
ed  the  Proteftant  religion:  which  rendered  him  fo 
odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  fuffered  his  body 
to  remain  unburied  for  five  days  together  ;  fo  that  it 
W’as  obliged  to  be  removed  from  Chemnitz  to  Zeits, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  principal  church. 

AGRICOLA,  John,  a  Saxon  divine,  born  at  Eifleben 
in  1492.  He  went  as  chaplain  to  Count  Mansfeld, 
when  that  nobleman  attended  the  ele&or  of  Saxony  to 
the  diet  at  Spire  in  1526,  and  that  of  Auglburg  in  1530. 
He  was  of  a  reftlefs,  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and 
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either  of  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  or  of  Luther,  he  receiv-  Agricola, 

J  frnm  flip  fame  lie  " f  "K—  *■  "  —  1 
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Agricola,  -wrote  again  ft  Melan&hon,  and  gave  Count  Mansfeld 
m,,ji  occalion  to  reproach  him  feverely.  He  obtained  a  pro- 
fefforlhip  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  particular 
doftrines,  and  became  founder  of  the  fe£t  of  Antino- 
niians  ;  which  occafioned  warm  difputes  between  him 
and  Luther,  who  had  before  been  his  very  good  friend. 
But  though  he  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour 


lin  :  where  he  became  preacher  at  court and  was  cho- 
fen  in  1548,  in  conjun&ion  with  Julius  Phlug  and 
Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the  famous  Interim, 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1566. 


AGRICULTURE. 


.Definition.  A  GRICULTURE  in  general,  or  in  the  abftraft, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  The  art  of  making  the 
earth  to  produce  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  great- 
eft  perfe&ion  of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  thofe 
z  vegetables  which  are  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence,  or 
Differs  from  ufefal  for  the  accommodation  of  mankind.  Agricul- 
gardeniog.  ture  differs  from  gardening  in  this  refpeft,  that  the 
gardener  is  chiefly  occupied  in  rearing  fmall  quantities 
of  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  vegetables,  which  are 
rather  valued  as  objedls  of  luxury  than  as  articles  of 
food  }  whereas  the  agriculturift  labours  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  with  a  view  to  iupply  himfelf  and  his  countrymen 
,  with  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Is  a  fepa-  In  civilized  focieties  agriculture,  or  the  cultivation 
rate  art.  0f  the  foil,  becomes  a  feparate  bufinefs  or  employ¬ 
ment  j  and  agriculturifts,  or  the  perfons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  receive  the  appellation  of  farmers  or  huf- 
4  band  men . 

Includes  the  To  enable  the  agriculturift  or  hufhandman  to  con- 
rearing  of  juft  bufinefs  with  fuccefs,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
cattle*  fhould  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  or  the  rearing  of  vegetables.  The 
vegetables  which  are  capable  of  affording  a  comfort¬ 
able  fubfiftence  to  the  human  conftitution  are  few  in 
number  \  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
they  cannot  be  profitably  fown  and  reproduced  year 
after  year  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground..  Hence  it 
becomes  neceflary  at  times  to  rear  upon  it  graffes  or 
other  vegetables  which  are  unfit  for  affording  nourifti- 
ment  to  man.  But  although  men  cannot  eat  grafs, 
they  may,  neverthelefs,  contrive  to  obtain  fubfiftence 
from  it  in  an  indirect  manner.  They  may  give  it  to 
cattle,  whofe  ordinary  and  natural  food  it  is  •,  and  hav¬ 
ing  thus,  as  it  were,  converted  the  grafs  into  the  flefli 
of  animals,  they  can  devour  thefe  animals  5  and  in  this 
way,  obtain  a  richer  and  more  ftimulating  food  than 
any  vegetable  produ&ion  can  poflibly  afford  :  It  is 
therefore  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  hufhandman  to 
rear  and  to  feed  thofe  animals  which  are  ufed  as  food 
in  the  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  at  all  times  to  derive  profit  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  that  he  cultivates.  It  is  alfo  neceflary 
towards  conduding  his  operations  with  fuccefs,  that  he 
fhould  rear  and  feed  other  animals,  not  as  a  fource  of 
human  fubfiftence,  but  for  the  fake  of  .  the  fervices 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording  ;  for  it  has  pleafed 
the  beneficent  Contriver  of  this  world,  to  place  upon 
it  beings  of  a  fubordinate  nature,  capable  of  aflifting 
mankind  in  their  labours  without  being  degraded  by 
the  ft  ate  of  fervitude  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  the 
cultivators  of  the  foil,  thefe  animals,  from  their  ftrength 
and  patience  of  labour^  are  particularly  ufeful,  and. 


even  abfolutely  neceflary  in  our  cold  and  barren  cli¬ 
mates.  They  muft  therefore  be  fed  and  lodged  with 
the  greateft  care.  .  5 

Hence  the  employment  of  the  hufhandman  is  of  an  Importance 
extenfive  nature,  requiring  much  forefight,  and  a  confi-ol  the  art, 
derable  knowledge  of  the  relations  that  fubfift  between 
the  moft  important  objc&s  in  nature — the  foil,  the  fea- 
fons,  the  animals,  and  the  plants,  fo  far  as  they  are  con- 
ne&cd  with  the  fubfiftence  of  mankind.  It  is  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  perfe&ion  this  art  that  man  becomes  truly  the 
lord  of  the  univerfe.  He  fubdues  by  his  operations 
every  part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  acquires. oyer 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  a  folid  right  of  dominion 
or  of  property,  in  confequence  of  having  reared,  and 
afforded  them  fubfiftence  by  his  fkill  and  his  labour. 

He  ufes  them  indeed  as  food  \  but  before  he  can  do  fo, 
he  muft  firft  beftow  upon  them  fubfiftence,  attend  to 
their  multiplication,  and  to  their  health  and  welfare. 

As  they  poffcfs  no  forefight,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
are  deftined,  is  to  them  no  evil. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
important  art  of  agriculture  has  flouriihed,  that  nations 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  permanently  profperous. 

Every  improvement  that  is  made  in  it  is  a  moral  bene¬ 
fit  conferred  upon  mankind  5  for  by  increafing  the.quan- 
tity  of  human  food,  or  facilitating  the  produ£Iion  of 
it,  one  of  two  things  muft  always  happen  :  Either  the 
number  of  our  fpecies  will  be  increafed,  that  is  to  . fay, 
a  greater  multitude  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings 
will  exift  in  the  creation  ;  or  a  greater  number  of  thofe 
who  already  exift,  will  find  leifure  for  the  improvement 
of  their  intellectual  charaders  by  ftudying  and  carry¬ 
ing  to  perfection  the  fciences  and  arts.  Thus,  the 
ftrength  of  nations  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  foil  is  fkilfully  cultivated,  and 
their  independence  is  fecured  by  finding  upon  the  fpot 
which  they  inhabit  all  that  is  neceflary  for  their  fub¬ 
fiftence.  .  0 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  art  of  the  Jts  a(Jvan. 
hulbandman,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  and  attagesto 
all  times  indifpenfable  to  human  exiftence,  is  in  every  thofe  «» 
refpecl  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  engaged  in  it.  Pra 
The  praftice  of  it  beflows  health  upon  the  body  ;  and 
by  the  variety  of  occupations  which  it  affords,  it  alfo 
beftows  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflexion  upon  the 
minds  of  the  loweft  perfons  occupied  in  it  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  prevents  their  acquiring  that  fpirit  of 
artifice  and  cunning,  which  in  all  countries  is  apt 
to  degrade  the  character  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  branches  of  commercial. employment.  Nor  does 
it  fail,  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  to  produce  a 
more  candid  and  liberal  charafter  than  any  other  era- 
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ployrnent.  No  Britifh  husbandman  has  ever  refufed, 
or  even  hefitated  to  allow  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  every  improvement 
which  he  and  his  forefathers  may  have  made  in  it; 
whereas,  in  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  or  of  com¬ 
merce,  every  tranfaction,  as  far  as  poftible,  is  covered 
with  a  myfterious  veil  of  fecrecy,  and  every  improve¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  poftible,  is  concealed  by  its  inventor,  and 
fometimes  undoubtedly  perifttes  with  him. 

The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  undoubtedly  beyond 
that  of  all  others ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Scripture, 
that  Adam  was  fent  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till 
the  ground;  and,  this  being  the  cafe,  he  certainly 
muft  have  known  how  to  do  fo. — It  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  methods  of  plowing,  harrowing,  fallowing, 
&c.  which  are  now  made  ufe  of ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  fo  to  fuppofe,  that  he  ufed  fuch  clumfy  and 
unartful  inftruments  as  wooden  hooks,  horns  of  oxen, 
&c.  to  dig  the  ground,  which  were  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  for  this  purpofe  by  certain  favages  ;  but  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  circumitances  in  which  he  was 
fituated,  we  can  know  as  little  concerning  his  method 
of  agriculture. 

The  prodigious  length  of  life  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  enjoyed,  muft  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  feiences,  efpecially  agriculture, 
to  which  it  behoved  them  to  apply  themfelves  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  in  order  to  procure  their  fubfiftence. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  arts  and  feiences  had  made  great  progrefs,  nay, 
might  be  farther  advanced  in  fome  refpedts  than  they 
are  at  prefent.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  form  no 
judgement,  as  there  are  no  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  and 
the  Scripture  gives  us  very  flight  hints  concerning 
thefe  matters. 

No  doubt,  by  the  terrible  cataftrophe  of  the  flood, 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole  world,  many  feiences 
would  be  entirely  loft,  and  agriculture  would  fuffer ;  as 
it  was  impoflible  that  Noah  or  his  children  could  put 
in  pra&ice,  or  perhaps  know,  all  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  the  ground  that  were  formerly  ufed.  The 
common  methods,  however,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  to 
have  been  known  to  him  and  his  children,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  ;  fo  that  as  long  as  man¬ 
kind  continued  in  one  body  without  being  difperfed 
into  different  nations,  the  arts,  agriculture  efpecially, 
would  neceffarily  advance  ;  and  that  they  did  fo,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  undertaking  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is 
from  the  difperfion  of  mankind  confequent  upon  the 
confufion  of  tongues,  that  we  muft  date  the  origin  of 
favage  nations.  In  all  focieties  where  different  arts  are 
cultivated,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  have  a  kind  of 
general  knowledge  of  moft  of  thofe  pra&ifed  through 
the  whole  fociety,  while  others  are  in  a  manner  ignorant 
of  every  one  of  them.  If  we  fuppofe  a  few  people  of 
underftanding  to  feparate  from*  the  reft,  and  become  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  it  will  probably  be  a  civilized 
one,  and  the  arts  will  begin  to  flourifti  from  its  very 
origin  ;  but,  if  a  nation  is  founded  by  others  whole 
sntelle&s  are  in  a  manner  callous  to  every  human  fcience 
(and  of  this  kind  there  are  many  in  the  moft  learned 
countries),  the  little  knowledge  or  memory  of  art  that 
was  among  the  original  founders  will  be  loft,  and  fuch 
a  people  will  continue  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  for  many 
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unlefs  the  arts  be  brought  to  them  from  ether 
nations. 

From  this,  or  fimilar  caufes,  all  nations  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity  have  not  been  equally  favage,  nor  is  there  any 
folid  reafon  for  concluding  that  all  nations  were  origi¬ 
nally  unlkilled  in  agriculture;  though,  as  we  know  not 
the  original  inftruments  of  hufbandry  ufed  by  mankind 
when  living  in  one  fociety,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  improvements  in  this  art.  Different  nations  have 
always  been  in  a  different  ftate  of  civilization;  and  a- 
griculture,  as  well  as  other  arts,  has  always  been  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  improvement  among  different  nations 
at  the  fame  time. 

From  the  earlieft  accounts  of  the  eaftern  nations,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  agriculture  has  at  all  times 
been  underftood  by  them  in  confiderable  perfection  ; 
feeing  they  were  always  fupplied  not  only  with  the  ne- 
ceffaries,  but  the  greateft  luxuries  of  life. 

As  foon  as  the  defeendants  of  Abraham  were  fettled 
in  Paleftine,  they  generally  became  hufbandmen,  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  lowed  branch  of 
the  family  of  Benjamin.  High  rank  or  birth  did  not 
at  that  time  make  any  diftin&ion,  for  agriculture  was 
ennfidered  as  the  moft  honourable  of  all  employments  ; 
witnefs  the  illuftrious  examples  of  Gideon,  Saul,  and 
David. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that  valuable  art  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  unknown  in  former  times.  They 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  afliduity,  and  feem  to 
have  found  out  fome  means  of  reftoring  fertility  to  an 
exhaufted  foil,  by  having  plentiful  harvefts  in  fuccef- 
fion  ;  on  which  account  they  were  not  obliged,  as  their 
predeceffors  had  been,  to  change  their  fituations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  fufticiency  for  themfelves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Egyptians,  who  from  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  railed 
every  year  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  were  fo  fenfible  of 
the  bleflings  refulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  aferi- 
bed  the  invention  of  that  art  to  Ofiris.  They  alfo  re¬ 
garded  Ifis,  their  fecond  deity,  as  the  difeoverer  of  the 
the  ufe  of  wheat  and  barley,  Avhich  before  grew  wild  in 
the  fields,  and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the 
purpofes  of  food.  Their  fuperftitious  gratitude  was  car¬ 
ried  fo  far,  as  to  wTorftiip  thofe  animals  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  tillage,  and  even  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
as  leeks,  onions,  &c. 

The  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in  India  were 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  he  being  confidered  in 
that  country  as  the  inventor  of  planting  vineyards,  and 
the  other  arts  attendant  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  related  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  on  the  moft 
refpe&able  authority,  that  their  kings  laid  afide  their 
grandeur  once  every  month  to  eat  with  hufbandmen. 
This  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  they  held  agriculture;  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
pra&ifed  among  that  people  in  great  perfection,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  weaving,  needle-work,  and  embroidery. 
The  precepts  of  their  religion  taught  by  their  ancient 
magi,  or  priefts,  included  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
Th e.  faint  among  them  was  obliged  to  work  out  his  fal- 
vation  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture  :  And 
it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Zendavefta,  that  he  who  fows 
the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater 
O  0  degree 
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degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he  could  have  gained  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thoufand  prayers. 

The  Phoenicians,  fo  well  known  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  Philijlines ,  were  alfo  remarkable  for.  their  at¬ 
tention  to  and  /kill  in  agriculture.  But  finding  them- 
felves  too  much  difturbed  and  confined  by  the  incurfions 
and  conquefts  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  fpread  themfelves 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
iilands,  and  carried  with  them  their  knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  cultivation. 

Mago,  a  famous  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
faid  to  have  written  no  lefs  than  28  books  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  •,  which  Columella  tells  us  were  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  We 
are  informed  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  Ceres  was 
born  in  Sicily,  where  (lie  firft  invented  the  arts  of  til¬ 
lage  and  of  fowing  corn.  For  this  effential  fervice, 
fire  was,  agreeably  to  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  ages, 
deified  and  worfhipped  as  the  goddefs  of  plenty.  .  ^lhe 
truth  of  this  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Ceres,  the  ifland, 
through  her  endeavours  and  the  industry  of  the  people, 
became  very  fruitful  in  corn  5  and  agriculture  was  there 
efteemed  fo  honourable  an  employment,  that  even  their 
kings  did  not  difdain  to  praCtife  it  with  their  own 
hands. 

But  time,  which  at  firft  gave  birth  to  arts,  orten 
caufed  them  to  be  forgotten  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  The  defendants  of 
Noah,  who  fettled  in  Europe,  doubtlefs  carried  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  with  them  into  the  regions 
which  they  fucceflively  occupied.  But  thofe  who  took 
poffeflion  of  Greece  were  fuch  an  uncivilized  race,  that 
they  fed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  acorns,  after  the  manner 
of  beafts.  Pelafgus  had  taught  them  the  culture,  of 
the  oak,  and  the  ufe  of  acorns  as  food*,  for  which 
fervice,  we  are  told,  divine  honours  were  paid  him  by 
the  people. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  firft  people  that  ac¬ 
quired  any  tinCture  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufe  of  corn 
to  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  They  alfo  inftruCted  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed.  This  art,  we  are  told,  was 
taught  them  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  foon  per* 
ceived  that  bread  was  more  wholefome,  and  its  tafte 
more  delicate,  than  that  of  acorns  and  the  wild  roots  of 
the  fields  ;  accordingly  they  thanked  the  gods  for  fuch 
an  unexpected  and  beneficial  prefent,  and  honoured 
their  benefaCtor. 

As  the  arts  of  cultivation  increafed,  and  the  blef- 
fings  they  afforded  became  generally  experienced,  the 
people  foon  preferred  them  to  whatever  the  ravages,  of 
conqueft,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  favage  life, 
could  procure.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Athenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a 
fmall  ft  ate  wifely,  than  to  aggrandife  themfelves,  and 
enlarge  the  extent  of  their  dominions  by  foreign  con¬ 
quefts  withdrew  their  fubje&s  from  war,  and  moftly 
employed  them  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by 
continued  application,  they  brought  agriculture  to  a 
confiderable  degree  of  perfe&ion,  and  foon  reduced  it  to 
an  art. 

Hefiod  was  the  firft  we  know  of  among  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  on  this  interefting  fubjeCt.  According  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  oriental  authors,  he  wrote  in  poetry, 
and  embellifhed  his  poem  with  luxuriant  defcription 
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and  fublime  imagery.  He  calls  his  poem  Worls  and 
Days ,  becaufe  agriculture  requires  exaCt  obfervations 
on  times  and  feafons. 

Xenophon  has  alfo,  in  his  Oeconomics,  remarked, 
that  agriculture  is  the  nurfmg  mother  of  the  arts.  For, 
fays  he,  “  where  agriculture  fucceeds  profperoufly, 
there  the  arts  thrive  *,  but  where  the  earth  neceffarilv 
lies  uncultivated,  there  the  other  arts  are.deftroyed.” 

Other  eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agriculture  were, 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socraticus,  Archytas  Taren- 
tinus,  Ariftotle,  and  Theophraftus,  from  whom  the  art 
received  confiderable  improvements. . 

The  ancient  Romans  efteemed  agriculture  fo  honour¬ 
able  an  employment,  that  the  molt  illuftrious  fenators 
of  the  empire,  in  the  intervals  of  public  concerns,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  this  proftflion  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
fimplieity  of  thofe  ages,  that  they  affumed  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  magnificence  and  fplendour,  or  of  majefty,  but 
when  they  appeared  in  public.  .  At  their  return  from 
the  toils  of  war,  the  taking  of  cities,  and  the.fubduing 
of  hoftile  nations,  their  greateft  generals  were  impatient 
till  they  were  again  employed  in  the  arts  of  cultiva- 

Regulus,  when  in  Africa,  requefted  of  the  fenate 
to  be  recalled,  left  his  farm  might  fuffer,  for  want  of 
proper  cultivation,  in  his  abfcence,  and  the  fenate  wrote 
him  for  anfwer,  that  it  fhould  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
public  expence,  while  he  continued  to  lead  their  ar- 

mies.  . 

Cato  the  cenfor,  after  having  governed  extenhve 
provinces,  and  fubdued  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
think  it  below  his  dignity  to  write  a  l-reatife  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  work  (as  we  are  told  by  Servjus)  he 
dedicated  to  his  own  fon,  it  being  the  firft  Latin  trea- 
tife  written  on  this  important  fubjea  5  and  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  all  its  purity,  in  the  manner  that 

Cato  wrote  it.  . 

Varro  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  fame  fubject,  and 
on  a  more  regular  plan.  This  work  is  embellifhed 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned 
author,  who  died  28  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Chriftian  sera.  Virgil  who  lived  about  the  fame 
time,  has,  in  his  Georgies,  adorned  this  fubjea  with 
the  language  of  the  Mufes,  and  finely  illuftrated  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  hufbandry  left  by  Hefiod,  Mago, 

and  Varro.  . 

Columella,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  wrote  12  books  on  hufbandry,  replete 
with  important  inftruCtion. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine 
Poganatus,  hufbandry  continued  in  a  declining  ftate*, 
but  that  wife  emperor  caufed  a  large  collection  of  the 
moft  ufeful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  beft  writers,  and  publilhed  them  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Geoponics.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  lie 
made  this  collection  with  his  own  hand  *,  and  the  truth 
of  the  affertion  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  after  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens  and  Arabians, 
he  not  only  praCtifed  and  encouraged,  but  ftudied.  the 
arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  principal  attention  on  agricul¬ 
ture  as  their  beft  foundation. 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  however,  the  m- 
creafing  attention  of  the  people  to  commerce,  and  the 
ignorance  and  grofs  fuperftition  of  the  ages  which  luc- 

cceded,  feem  to  have  rendered  agriculture  an  almoft  ne- 
7  gleCted 
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gle&ed  fcience.  The  irruptions  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  foon  abolifhed  any  improved  fyftem.  Thefe  innu¬ 
merable  and  enterprifing  barbarians,  who  overran  all 
Europe,  were  originally  fhepherds  or  hunters,  like  the 
prefent  Tartars  and  the  favages  of  America.  They 
contented  themfelves  with  poffefling,  without  labour  or 
trouble,  thofe  vaft  countries  rendered  deferts  by  their 
own  ravages,  cultivating  only  a  very  fmall  fpot  near 
their  habitations  ;  and  in  this  trifling  hulbandry  only 
the  meaneft  (laves  were  employed:  fo  that  the  art  itfelf, 
which  formerly  was  thought  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of 
kings,  was  now  looked  upon  as  mean  and  ignoble  ;  a 
prejudice  which  is  fcarcely  effaced  at  prefent,  or  at  leaft 
but  very  lately. — During  this  period,  therefore,  we  find 
no  veftiges  of  any  thing  tolerably  written  on  the  fub- 
je£t.  No  new  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  or  to 
improve  it,  till  the  year  1478,  when  Crefcenzio  pub- 
lifhed  an  excellent  performance  on  the  fubjeft  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  This  roufed  the  (lumbering  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  feveral  of  whom  foon  followed  his  example. 
Among  thefe  Tatti,  Stephano  Auguftino  Gallo,  Sanfo- 
vino,  Lauro,  and  Tarello,  deferve  particular  notice. 

At  what  time  agriculture  was  introduced  into  Bri¬ 
tain  is  uncertain.  When  Julius  Caefar  fir fl  invaded  this 
ifland,  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  That  conqueror 
was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture  was  firft  introduced  by 
fome  of  thofe  colonies  from  Gaul  which  had  fettled  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  about  IOO  years  before 
*Cuirdc  the  Roman  invafion  *. 

Btipall.  it  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  now  be  acquaint- 
lib.  c.  1%.  e(j  wJth  many  of  the  practices  of  thefe  ancient  hufband- 
men.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  manures,  particularly  marl, 
f Pk  iVitf.This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  f,  who  tells  us, 
xvh*  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and  of  Bri- 
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tain ;  that  its  effe&s  continued  80  years  ;  and  that  no 
man  was  ever  known  to  marl  his  field  twice,  &c. — It 
is  highly  probable,  too,  that  lime  was  at  this  time  alfo 
ufed  as  a  manure  in  Britain,  it  being  certainly  made 
ufe  of  in  Gaul  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Caefar’s  invafion. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  produ¬ 
ced  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  infomuch  that 
prodigious  quantities  of  corn  were  annually  exported 
from  the  ifland  ;  but  when  the  Roman  power  began  to 
decline,  this,  like  all  the  other  arts,  declined  alfo,  and 
was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
people.  The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  expofed  to 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  who  deftroy- 
ed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in 
the  exercife  of  their  art.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  in  the  year  449,  they  were  involved  in  fuch  long 
wars,  and  underwent  fo  many  calamities,  that  the  huf- 
bandmen  gradually  loft  much  of  their  (kill,  and  were  at 
laft  driven  from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  which  were 
raoft  proper  for  cultivation. 

After  the  Britons  retired  into  Wales,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  made  relative  to  this  art,  that  agri¬ 
culture  was  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature,  yet  their  inflruments  appear  to  have  been  very 
unartful.  It  was  enabled  that  no  man  fhould  undertake 
to  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one  ;  and  that 
the  driver  (hould  make  the  ropes  of  twifted  willows, 
with  which  it  was  drawn.  It  was  ufual  for  (ix  or  eight 
perfons  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  fitting  out 


one  of  thefe  ploughs,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  every 
thing  necelfary  for  ploughing ;  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  fo- 
cieties.  If  any  perfon  laid  dung  on  a  field  with  the 
confent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the 
ufe  of  that  land  for  one  year.  If  the  dung  was  carried 
out  in  a  cart  in  great  abundance,  he  was  to  have  the 
ufe  of  the  land  for  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a 
wood,  and  converted  the  ground  into  arable,  with  the 
confent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  for  five 
years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  for  one  year,  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with  the  own¬ 
er’s  confent,  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  that  field  for 
five  years. 

Thus,  though  the  Britons  had  in  a  great  meafure 
loft  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  afliduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  fuch  as 
would  attempt  a  revival  of  it  ;  but,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  things  were  not  at  prefent  in  fo  good  a  date. 
Thefe  reftlefs  and  haughty  warriors,  having  contract¬ 
ed  a  diftafte  and  contempt  for  agriculture,  were  at 
pains  to  enaft  laws  to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  any 
other  than  women  and  (laves.  When  they  firft  arrived 
in  Britain,  they  had  no  occafion  for  this  art,  being 
fupplitd  by  the  natives  with  all  the  neceflfaries  of  life. 
After  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  Saxons 
fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder  :  but  having  driven  out  or 
extirpated  moft  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  themfelves,  they  found  themfelves  in 
danger  of  ftarving,  there  being  now  no  enemy  to  plun- 
der  ;  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands,  had  received  the  greateft  (hares,  are 
faid  to  have  fubdivided  their  eftates  into  two  parts, 
which  were  called  the  in-lands  and  the  out-lands .  The 
in-lands  were  thofe  which  lay  moft  contiguous  to  the 
manfion-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  poffeflion,  and  cultivated  by  his  (laves,  under  the 
direClion  of  a  bailiff,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  pro- 
vifions  for  the  family.  The  out  lands  were  thofe  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  houfe,  and  were  let  to  the 
ceorls ,  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at  very  moderate 
rents.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confiding  of  ten  hides*  > 
or  plough-lands,  was  to  pay  the  following  rent :  “  Ten 
calks  of  honey  ;  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread  ;  twelve 
calks  of  ftrong  ale  5  thirty  calks  of  fmall  ale;  twTo 
oxen;  ten  wedders  ;  ten  geefe  ;  twenty  hens;  ten 
cheefes;  one  calk  of  butter;  five  falmon;  twenty  pounds 
of  forage ;  and  one  hundred  eels.”  From  this  lour 
rent,  the  kimperfe&ion  of  agriculture  at  that  time  is 
ealily  difcoverable  ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  from  the  low 
prices  at  which  land  wras  then  fold.  In  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  publi(hed  by  Dr  Gale, 
there  are  accounts  of  many  purchafes  of  lands  by  ALdel- 
wold  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  bene- 
fafrors,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the 
tenth  century.  By  a  comparifon  of  thefe  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the  beft: 
land  in  that  part  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  was  no 
more  than  16  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four  (hillings  of 
our  money  :  a  very  trifling  price,  even  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  other  commodities  at  the  fame  time :  for,  by 
O  o  2  comparing 
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comparing  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  four  fheep 
were  then  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  the  belt  land, 
and  one  horfe  of  the  fame  value  with  three  acres.  ±he 
frequent  and  deplorable  famines  which  affii&ed  Eng¬ 
land  about  this  time,  are  further  inftances  of  the  wretch¬ 
ed  date  of  agriculture.  In  1043,  a  garter  of  wh^at 
fold  for  60  Saxon  pennies  (15  of  our  fliillings),  at  that 
time  equal  in  value  to  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  our  mo¬ 
ney  now.  .  1  ,  1 

The  invafion  of  the  Normans  in  10 66,  contributed 

very  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture*,  for,  by 
that  event,  many  thoufands  of  hufbandmen  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  and  Normandy,  fettled  in  Britain,  ob¬ 
tained  e dates  or  farms,  and  cultivated  them  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  The  implements  of  hulband- 
ry  ufed  at  this  time,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thole 
employed  at  prefent ;  but  fome  of  them  were  lefs  per¬ 
fect  in  their  conftru&ion.  The  plough,  for  example, 
had  but  one  ftilt  or  handle, .  which  the  ploughman 
guided  with  one  hand,  having  in  his  other  hand  an  in- 
jlruraent  which  ferved  both  for  cleaning  and  mending 
the  plough,  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  clods.  I  he 
Norman  plough  had  two  wheels  5  and  in  the  light  ioil 
of  Normandy,  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  or  two 
oxen;  but,  in  England,  a  greater  number  was  often 
weceffary.  In  Wales,  the  perfon  who  conduced  the 
oxen  in  the  plough  walked  back  wards.  I  heir  carts, 
harrows,  feythes,  fickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures 
of  them  dill  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  o 
the  fame  conftruftion  with  tliofe  that  are  now  uled.  in 
Wales  they  did  not  ufe  a  fickle  for  reaping  their  corns, 
but  an  indrument  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  a 
wooden  handle  at  each  end— Their  chief  manure,  next 
to  dung,  feems  dill  to  have  been  marl.  Summer-fal¬ 
lowing  of  lands  defigned  for  wheat,  and  ploughing  them 
feveral  times,  appear  to  have  been  frequent  pratfices  ot 
the  Englidi  farmers  in  this  period. 

We  are,  after  all,  very  much  in  the  dark  with  reipect1 
to  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  That  it  was  pretty 
generally  praflifed,  particularly  in  the  eaftern,  fouth, 
and  middle  parts  of  England,  is  certain  ;  but  of  the 
mode,  and  the  fuccefs.  we  are  left  totally  ignorant.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  it 
feems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  fcience,  and  received  - 

very  great  improvement.  . 

At  this  time  our  countryman  Fitzherbert,^  judge  01 
the  common  pleas,  flione  forth  with  diftinguittied  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  practical  parts  of  hu (ban dry.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft  Englithman  who  ftudied.  the  na¬ 
ture  of  foils  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  with  philofophi- 
cal  attention.  On  thefe  he  formed  a  theory  confirmed 
by  experiments,  and  rendered  the  (ludv  pleafmg  as  well 
as  profitable,  by  realizing  the  principles  of  the  ancients, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country.  Accord- 
inoly  he  puhlHhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft :  the 
firft' entitled  The  Boot 'of  Hufbandry,  appeared  in  1534; 
and’the  fecond,  called  The  Book  of  Surveying  and  Im¬ 
provements,  in  IJ39-  Thefe  books,  being  written  at 
a  time  when  philofophy  and  fcience  were  but  juft  emer- 
oino-  from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long  been  bu¬ 
ried  were  doubtlefs  replete  with  many  errors;  but  they 
contained  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  and  revived 
the  ftudy  and  love  of  an  art,  the  advantages  of  which 
yyere  obvious  to  men  of  the  lead  refleaion.  We  there- 
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fore  find  that  Fitzherbert’s  books  on  agriculture  foon 
raifed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  his  countrymen;  and  ma¬ 
ny  treatifes  of  the  tame  kind  fucceflively  appeared, 
which  time  has  however  deprived  us  of,  or  at  leafl  they 
are  become  fo  very  fcarce  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  li¬ 
braries  of  the  curious. 

About  the  year  1600,  France  made  fome  confider- 
able  efforts  to  revive  the  arts  of  hufbandry,  as  appears 
from  feveral  large  works,  particularly  Les  Moyens  tie 
devenir  Riche ;  and  the  Cofmopolite ,  by  Bernard  de 
Pal  iffy,  a  poor  porter,  who  feems  to  have  been  placed 
by  fortune  in  a  ftation  for  which  nature  never  intend¬ 
ed  him;  Le  Theatre  d'  Agriculture,  by  Deferres  j  and 
D Agriculture  et  Maifon  Rujiique ,  by  Meffrs  Etienne, 
Liebault,  &c. 

Nearly  in  the  fame  period,  the  fkilful  praftice  of 
hufbandrv  became  more  prevalent  among  this  people 
and  the  Flemings  than  the  publifhing  of  books  on  the 
fubjeft.  Their  intention  feemed  to  be  that  of  carrying 
on  a  private  lucrative  employment,  without  inftrufhng 
their  neighbours.  Whoever  therefore  became  defirous- 
of  copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  was  obliged  to 
vifit  that  country,  and  make  his  own  remarks  on  their 
practice. 

The  principal  idea  they  had  of  hufbandrv  was,  by 
keeping  the  lands  clean  and  in  fine  tilth,  to  make  a 
farm  refemble  a  garden  as  nearly  as  poflible. 

Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  firft  fetting  out,  led 
them  of  courfe  to  undertake  the  culture  of  imall  farms- 
only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  continually 
turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and 
judicioutly.  When  they  had  by  this  method  brought 
the  foil  to  a  proper  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and 
fweetnefs,  they  chiefly  cultivated  the  more  delicate 
graffes,  as  the  fureft  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  profit 
upon  a  fmall  eftate,  without  the  expence  of  keeping 
many  draught  hortes  and  fervants.  A  few  years  expe- 
rience  was  fufficient  to  convince  them  that  ten  acres  of 
the  belt  vegetables  for  feeding  cattle,  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  would  maintain  a  larger  flock  of  grazing  animals 
than  forty  acres  of  common  farm  grafs  on  lands  badly 
cultivated.  They  alfo  found,  that  the  beft  vegetables 
for  this  purpofe  were  lucerne,  faintfoin,  trefoil  of  moft 
kinds,  field  turnips,  &c. 

The  grand  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  confifled  in  letting  farms  on  improvement.  They 
are  faid  alfo  to  have  difeovered  nine  forts  of  manure  ; 
but  what  they  all  were,  we  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
formed.  We  find,  however,  that  marl  was  one  of  them; 
the  ufe  and  virtues  of  which  appear  alfo  to  have  been 
well  known  in  this  kingdom  two  hundred  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  it  was  afterwards  much  negle&ed.  I  hey  were 
ihe  firft  people  among  the  moderns  who  ploughed  in 
green  crops  for  the  fake  of  fertilizing  the  foil ;  and  who 
confined  their  fheep  at  night  in  large  (beds  built  on 
purpofe,  the  floors  of  which  were  covered  with  fand  or 
virgin  earth,  &c.  which  the  fhepherd  carted  away  each 
morning  to  the  compoft  dunghill. 

In  England,  during  the  civil  wars,  though  the  ope¬ 
rations  and  improvements  in  hufbandry  fuffered  fome 
temporary  checks,  there  flourifhed  feveral  excellent 
writers  on  the  fubjeft,  and  the  art  itfelf  received  c°n 
fid er able  encouragement.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  was  one  ot 
the  moft  ingenious  hufbandmen  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  yet  fo  great  was  his  modefty,  that  all  his  works  • 

except 
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except  his  Paradife  of  Flora  feem  to  be  pofthumous. 
He  held  a  correfpondence  with  molt  of  the  lovers  and 
patrons  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  England  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  juftice  and  modefty  of  his  temper,  that  he 
always  named  the  author  of  every  difcovery  communi¬ 
cated  to  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in  anv  age  difcovered, 
or  at  lealt  brought  into  ufe,  fo  many  new  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure.  This  will  be  evident  to  thofe  who  read  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  compolt  and  covered  dunghills,  and  his 
judicious  obfervations  on  the  fertilizing  qualities  lodged 
in  fait,  Itreet  dirt,  and  the  fullage  of  llreets  in  great 
cities,  clay,  fullers  earth,  moorilh  earths,  dunghills 
made  in  layers,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of  all  vegetables, 
malt  dull,  willow  tree  earth,  foapers  allies,  urine,  marl, 
and  broken  potlherds. 

Gabriel  Plattes  may  be  faid  to  have  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  genius  in  hufbandry.  He  began  his  obfervations 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  continued  them  down  to  the  Commonwealth.  But 
notwithftanding  the  great  merit  of  this  writer,  and  the 
efiential  fervice  he  had  rendered  his  country  by  his 
writings,  the  public  ungratefully  fulfered  him  to  ftarve 
and  perifh  in  the  llreets  of  London  \  nor  had  he  a  lliirt 
on  his  back  when  he  died. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a  celebrated  writer  on  agriculture 
in  the  laft  century,  was  highly  elteemed  and  beloved 
by  Milton,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time.  In  the 
preface  to  his  work  entitled  his  Legacy ,  he  laments 
that  no  public  dire£lor  of  hufbandry  was  eflablilhed  in 
England  by  authority ;  and  that  we  had  not  adopted 
the  Flemifh  method  of  letting  farms  upon  improve¬ 
ment.  This  remark  of  Hartlib’s  procured  him  a  penlion 
of  iool.  a  year  from  Cromwell ;  and  the  writer  after¬ 
wards,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  his  benefac¬ 
tor,  procured  Dr  Beatti’s  excellent  annotation  on  the 
Legacy,  with  other  valuable  papers  from  his  numerous 
correfpondents. 

The  time  in  which  Hartlib  flourifhed  feems  to  have 
been  an  era  when  the  Englilh  hufbandry  rofe  to  great 
perfe&ion,  compared  with  that  of  former  ages ;  for 
the  preceding  wars  had  impoverilhed  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  of  courfe  made  them  indullrious.  They 
found  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands  to  be  the  moll 
profitable  llation  they  could  fill.  But  this  wife  turn 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  At  the  Relloration 
they  generally  became  infeCled  with  that  intoxication 
and  love  of  pleafure  which  fucceeded.  All  their  in- 
dullry  and  knowledge  were  exchanged  for  negleCl  and 
diflipation ;  and  hufbandry  defcended  almofl  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  common  farmers. 

Evelyn  was  the  firll  writer  who  infpired  his  country¬ 
men  with  a  defire  of  reviving  the  ftudy  of  agriculture  ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  Jethro  Tull.  The 
former,  by  his  admirable  treatifes  on  earth  and  on 
planting,  and  the  latter,  by  fhowing  the  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  drill  hufbandry,  excited  numbers  to 
bring  their  theory  to  the  tefl  of  fair  experiment. 

Many  valuable  and  capital  improvements  have  fiiice 
that  period  been  made  in  Englifh  hufbandry :  and  thefe 
great  men  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  variety  of  writers, 
many  of  whom  have  done  efiential  fervice,  by  enlight¬ 
ening  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  exciting  them 
to  emulation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Ireland  began 
to  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  art  of  hufbandry# 


It  muft  indeed  be  confefied,  that  the  Irifh  had  very 
ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  wretched  method  of 
agriculture,  till  Blyth  opened  their  eyes  by  his  excel¬ 
lent  writings.  Since  that  time,  a  fpirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  more  or  lefc  been  promoted,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  by  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry  of  that  kingdom.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  Tranfadlions  of 
the  Dublin  Society  for  encouraging  Hufbandry  are 
now  cited  by  all  foreigners  in  their  memoirs  relating 
to  that  fubjeft.  And  the  obfervations  of  that  difeern- 
ing  and  judicious  writer  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  in  his 
Tour  through  that  kingdom,  fhow,  that  in  many  re- 
fpe&s  improvements  there  have  of  late  years  made  a 
progrefs  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  England. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  mod  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and  continued  to 
do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  amidft  the  univerfal  confufion  that 
fucceeded. 

The  French  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that 
they  could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a  to¬ 
lerable  peace,  unlefs  they  could  raife  corn  enough  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  fubmit  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  pe- 
rifti  by  famine  on  the  other.  This  occafioned  the  king 
to  give  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  even 
to  be  prefent  at  the  making  of  feveral  experriments. 
The  great,  and  the  rich  of  various  ranks  and  ftations, 
followed  his  example  ;  and  even  the  ladies  were  can¬ 
didates  for  a  (bare  of  fame  in  this  public-fpirited  and 
commendable  undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  diftrefles  of  France  in  the  war 
of  i  756,  confiderable  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture. 
Prize  queftions  were  annually  propofed  in  their  rural 
academies,  particularly  thofe  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux  ; 
and  many  judicious  obfervations  were  made  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  improving  agriculture  in  Britanny. 

After  the  conelufion  of  that  war  in  17 63,  mat¬ 
ters  were  carried  on  there  with  great  vigour.  The 
univerfity  of  Amiens  made  various  propofals  for  the 
advancement  of  hufbandry;  and  the  marquis  de  Tour- 
billy  (a  writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
had  the  principal  direction  of  a  georgical  fociety  efta- 
blifhed  at  Tours. 

The  fociety  at  Rouen  alfo  deferves  notice  ;  nor  did 
the  king  and  his  minifters  think  it  unworthy  their  at¬ 
tention.  There  foon  exifted  about  fifteen  focieties  in 
France,  eftablifhed  by  royal  approbation,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  agriculture  ;  and  thefe  had  twenty  co-ope¬ 
rating  focieties  belonging  to  them. 

About  this  time  vigorous  exertions  began  to  be  made 
in  Ruflia  to  introduce  the  molt  approved  fyftem  of 
hufbandry  which  had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  late  emprefs  fent  feveral  gentlemen  into 
Britain  and  other  countries  to  ftudy  agriculture,  and 
gave  it  all  poflible  encouragement  in  her  own  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  alfo  been  for  many  years 
publicly  taught  in  the  Swedifli,  Danifh,  and  German 
univerfities,  where  the  profeflors  may  render  effe&ual 
fervice  to  their  refpe&ive  countries,  if  they  underftand 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  fpeculative  part,  and  can 
converfe  with  as  much  advantage  with  the  farmer 
with  Virgil  and  Columella. 

Even. 
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Even  Italy  has  not  been  totally  inadlive.  The  Neapo¬ 
litans  of  this  age  have  condefcended  to  recur  to  the  firft 
rudiments  of  revived  hufbandry,  and  begun  to  ftudy 
anew  the  Agricultural  Syftem  of  Crefcenzio,  firft  pub- 
liftied  in  1478.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  purfued 
the  fame  plan,  and  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Ricordo 
d’Agriculturse  de  Tarello,  firft  publifhed  in  1577.  The 
duchy  of  Tufcany  has  imbibed  the  fame  fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement.  A  private  gentleman,  above  40  years  fince, 
left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an  academy  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  firft  ecclefiaftic  in  the  duchy  was  prefident 
of  this  fociety,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  were 
members. 

His  Sardinian  majefty  alfo  fent  perfons  to  learn  the 
different  modes  of  pradtice  in  foreign  countries*,  and 
made  fome  fpirited  attempts  toeftablifti  a  better  method 
of  agriculture  among  his  fubjedts. 

In  Poland  alfo  M.  de  Bielulki,  grand  marfhal  of  the 
crown,  made  many  fuccefsful  attempts  to  introduce  the 
new  hufbandry  among  his  countrymen  \  and  procured 
the  beft  inftruments  for  that  purpofefrom  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in  Europe 
who  feem  to  look  upon  agriculture  with  indifference. 
Except  the  fingle  collateral  inftance  of  draining  their 
fens  and  moraffes,  they  have  fcarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  it  *,  and  even  this  feems  to  have  proceeded  more  from 
the  motive  of  felf-prefervation,  than  any  love  of,  or  dif- 
pofition  to,  hufbandry. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  few  ingenious  and  public-fpirited 
men  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  eftablifhed  a  fociety  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  rural  economics. 
In  that  fociety  were  many  men  of  great  weight  in  the 
republic,  and  moft  of  them  perfons  of  a  true  caft  for 
making  improvements  in  hufbandry,  being  enabled  to 
join  the  pradtice  with  the  theory. 

Nor  muft  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  juftly 
celebrated  Linnaeus  and  his  difciples  have  performed 
great  things  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  dif- 
covering  new  kinds  of  profitable  and  well-tafted  food 
for  cattle.  About  the  fame  time,  Sweden  bellowed 
fuccefsful  labours  on  a  foil  which  had  before  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  melioration. 
Of  this  the  Stockholm  Memoirs  will  be  a  lafting  mo¬ 
nument. 

Denmark,  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fame  example.  Woollen  manufa&ures  were 
encouraged,  and  his  Danifh  majefty  fent  three  perfons 
into  Arabia  Felix  to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over 
fuch  plants  and  trees  as  would  be  ufeful  in  hufbandry, 
building,  and  rural  affairs. 

The  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  alfo,  a  country  by  no 
means  unfertile,  but  even  friendly  to  corn  and  pafture- 
age,  has  contributed  its  afliftanee  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  having  more  than  50  years  fince 
publiftied  14  economical  relations  at  Stutgard. 

Neither  muft  we  forget  the  very  afliduous  attention 
of  the  learned  in  Leipfic  and  Hanover  to  this  import¬ 
ant  objedl.  During  the  rage  and  devaftation  of  a  long 
war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  5  witnefs  the 
Journal  cP Agriculture  printed  at  Leipfic,  and  the  Re - 
cueils  cP  Hanover  printed  in  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  conftitutionally  and  habitually  inadlive 
on  fuch  occafions,  in  fpite  of  all  their  natural  indo¬ 
lence,  and  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  invited  Linnssus, 
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with  the  offer  of  a  large  penfion,  to  fuperintend  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  making  new  inquiries 
into  the  hiftory  of  nature  and  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  Japanefe,  agriculture  is  in  great  re¬ 
pute  y  and  among  the  Chinefe  it  Is  diftinguifhed  and 
encouraged  by  the  court  beyond  all  other  faiences. 

The  emperor  of  China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  goes  to  plough  in  perfon,  attended  by  all  the 
princes  and  grandees  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  with  great  folemnity  *,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  facrifice,  which  the  emperor,  as  high-prieft,  of¬ 
fers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a  plentiful  crop  in  favour  of 
his  people. 

But,  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our  own 
country,  we  are  fully  juftified  in  afferting,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  hufbandry  > 
and  from  the  fpirit  which  for  the  laft  twenty  years 
has  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope  that  this  moft  ufeful  of  arts  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  age  or 
country.— The  Royal  Society,  the  Bath  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  particular,  have  been  fig- 
nally  ufeful  in  this  refpea  ;  and  the  other  affociations, 
which  are  now  eftablifhed  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  co-operate  with  them  in  forwarding  their  laudable 

defign.  #  . 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  public  focie- 
ties,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture  owe  their  origin. 

To  the  natural  genius  of  the  people  have  been  added 
the  theory  and  pradtice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge 
has  been  arranged,  divided,  and  fubdivided  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  palling  the  teft  of  pradtical  experiments,  the  effen- 
tial  and  moft  valuable  parts  of  it  have  been  preferved, 
improved,  and  amply  diffufed  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Karnes,  Mr  Young,  Stillingfleet,  Dr  Hunter,  Ander- 
fon,  Dickfon,  Ellis,  Randal,  Lifie,  Marfhal,  Mortimer, 
Duhamel,  Bradley,  Kent,  Mills,  and  a  few  other  writ¬ 
ers  upon  this  great  art  of  rendering  mankind  happy, 
wealthy,  and  powerful.  8 

We  alfo  remark  with  much  fatisfaftion,  that  the  The  board 
Britifh  government  has  of  late  years  thought  fit  to  re^“  ^ur^nCU 
der  the  improvement  of  agriculture  an  objedl  of  public 
attention  and  encouragement,  by  the  inftitution  of  a 
board  of  agriculture.— About  the  year  179°* 

Sinclair,  Bart,  invited  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  tranfmit  to  him  deferiptions  of  the  ftate  of 
their  different  parifhes,  with  a  view  to  the  publication 
of  what  is  called  a  Statifical  Account  of  Scotland.  The 
whole  members  of  this  body  having  readily  complied 
with  his  requeft,  a  work  in  20  volumes  odlavo  was 
compiled  from  the  materials  afforded  by  them,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  agriculture,  manufadtures,  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  fame  gentleman,  a- 
bout  that  period,  was  alfo  adlive  in  obtaining  the  in¬ 
ftitution  of  a  private  fociety,  called  The  Britfh  Wool 
Society ,  which  was  very  fuccefsful  in  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  improvement  of  that  important 
article  of  national  growth  and  manufadlure.  By  thefe 
patriotic  exertions,  having  acquired  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  popularity,  he  was  encouraged  on  15th  May  17 93> 
to  make  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  which 
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lie  was  a  member,  for  an  addrefs  to  the  crown,  recom- 
mending  the  inftitution  of  a  board  of  agriculture.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Pitt,  on  perceiving 
that  the  propofa)  was  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe,  gave  it  a  decided  fuport,  and  on  the  17th  May, 
to  which  the  debate  had  been  adjourned,  the  motion 
Avas  carried  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  to  inftitute 
fuch  a  board,  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  3000I. — In 
confequence  of  this  application,  a  charter  palled  the 
great  feal,  incorporating  the  members  of  adminiftration 
for  the  time,  with  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  all  their  fucceffors  in  office,  together  with 
certain  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  into  a  board  or 
fociety,  by  the  name  of  the  Board  or  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  internal  improvement , 
under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  ;  with  power  to  the 
members  to  eleCl  office-bearers  and  fucceffors  to  them- 
felvcs  :  and  in  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  firft  prefident,  to  continue  in  office 
till  25th  March  following  \  Sir  John  Caul,  Bart,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  firft  treafurer,  and  Arthur  Young, 


Efq.  fo  well  known  for  his  agricultural  publications, 
was  appointed  fecretary. 

The  regular  fittings  of  the  board  did  not  commence  Commence- 
till  23d  January  1794,  fince  which  time  it  has  conti- ment  of  its 
nued  to  exert  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  activity  in  fittings, 
eftablilhing  an  extenfive.  foreign  correfpondence,  and  in 
procuring  and  publilhing  every  kind  of  ufeful  domeftic 
agricultural  intelligence,  fome  fpecimens  of  which  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice.  This  board, 
foon  after  its  inftitution,  alfo  employed  perfons  of 
known  reputation  to  prepare  agricultural  iurveys  of 
every  county  in  the  ifiand  of  Great  Britain. — Many  of 
thefe  furveys  have  been  publilhed,  and  form  treatifes 
upon  this  important  art,  which,  for  extent  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  of  execution,  have  not  been  exceeded 
in  any  age  or  country.  The  board  has  alfo  obtained 
parliamentary  rewards  to  fome  individuals  for  important 
difcoveries,  and  has  offered  premiums  for  effays  or  trea¬ 
tifes  upon  fubjeCts  conne&ed  with  the  purpofe  of  its  in¬ 
ftitution,  which  have  produced  a  great  variety  of  valu¬ 
able  and  ingenious  difquifitions. 
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*JN  an  art  that  is  fo  neceffary  to  mankind,  and  that 
has  been  fo  univerfally  praClifed,  it  might  perhaps 
be  expe&ed,  that  the  principles  upon  which  its  opera¬ 
tions  depend,  would  have  been  by  this  time  completely 
and  accurately  inveftigated,  and  confequently  that  a 
correCt  theory  of  agriculture  could  eafily  be  exhibited. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  5  and  it  is  not 
a  little  lingular,  that,  in  this  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  the 
theory  fhould  Hill  be  more  defective  than  in  almoft  any 
fcience  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  human  race,  that  in  moft  cafes,  or  at 
leaft  in  all  important  arts,  they  fuccced  better  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  in  fpeculation.  During  many  ages,  various 
artifts  were  accuftomed  to  extraCt  the  moft  ordinary, 
but  moft  ufeful  metals,  from  the  ftate  of  ore  or  earth 
in  which  nature  produces  them,  and  to  reduce  them 
back  from  their  metallic  form  and  luftre,  to  a  ftate  of 
ore  or  earth  again.  Thefe  artifts  Avere  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  fuccefs  of  their  ope¬ 
rations  depended  ;  and  it  is  only  Avithin  thefe  few  years 
that  fome  ingenious  chemifts  have  fuccefsfully  invefti¬ 
gated  the  nature  of  thefe  proceffes,  and  have  explained 
what  they  have  called  the  oxygenation  and  difoxygena- 
tion  of  metals.  The  fame  thing  has  happened  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Men  have  often  cultivated  the  ground  Avell,  Avhile 
they  have  fpeculated  ill  concerning  the  mode  of  doing  fo. 

Various  reafons  render  it  Hill  more  difficult  to  form 
a  complete  theory  of  agriculture,  than  of  chemiftry, 
mechanics,  or  other  arts.  In  agriculture,  an  experi¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  in  an  inftant,  or  even  in  an  hour, 
or  in  a  day  or  tAVo.  A  Avhole  feafon  muft  pafs  a\vay 
before  a  Tingle  experiment  can  be  performed,  and  after 
all,  as  in  other  arts,  the  inquirer  after  truth  may  be 
milled  by  fome  unobferved  circumftances.  Some  faCt, 
quite  foreign  to  the  experiment  itfelf,  arifing  out  of  the 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  foil,  or  of  the  train  of  feafons,  may 
produce  plentiful  crops  for  a  year  or  tAVo,  though,  in 
ordinary  circumftances,  no  fuch  effeCt  Avould  folloAV  : 
and  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  experiment,  who 
thought  he  had  made  an  important  difeovery,  may  af¬ 


terwards  derive  from  it  only  difappointment  and  morti¬ 
fication,  But  human  life  is  too  ffiort  to  admit  a  very 
great  variety  of  agricultural  experiments  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  individual.  After  a  feAv  feafons,  he 
muft  leave  his  place  to  be  occupied  by  a  neAv  inquirer, 
poffeffed  of  a  different  charaCler  and  of  different  vieAvs. 
Unfortunately,  till  of  late  years,  it  Avas  not  ufual  for 
hufbandmen  to  publiffi,  and  thus  to  immortalize  and 
diffufe  over  Avhole  nations,  the  refult  of  their  private 
experience  and  reflections.  Scattered  over  the  face  of 
great  countries,  and  having  little  intereourfe  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  even  with  each  other,  they  knew  little  of 
Avhat  Avas  done  by  men  engaged  in  the  fame  profeffion, 
though  at  no  great  diftancc. — In  this  Avay,  the  benefit 
of  local  difcoveries  Avas  not  communicated  to  the  Avorld 
at  large,  nor  Avas  an  opportunity  afforded  of  eradicating 
local  prejudices  and  erroneous  praCHces.  As  the  ftate 
of  this  valuable  profeffion  is  noAV  rapidly  altering  in 
thefe  refpeCts,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Ave  are  faft  ap¬ 
proaching  tOAvards  a  period  at  Avhich  it  will  be  poffible 
to  exhibit  a  clear  and  correCt  theory  of  agriculture,  or 
to  arrange  under  a  feAv  fimple  heads  the  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  Avhich  the  praClice  of  the  art  depends.— 

What  Ave  are  noAV  to  offer,  is  not  to  be  confidcred  as 
perfeH,  nor  even  as  poffeffing  any  near  approxima¬ 
tion  tOAvards  a  perfeCt  theory  of  the  hufbandman’s  art ; 
but  merely,  fuch  a  general  ftatement  of  its  principles 
as  refults  from  the  degree  of  information  hitherto  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  fubjeCt.  12 

A  theory,  or  general  view  of  the  principles  of  agri-  What  it 
culture  feems  neceffarily  to  refolve  itfelf  into  the  twooughtto 
folloAving  inveftigations  :  ift,  To  inquire,  among  thecontam* 
great  variety  of  vegetables  that  exift  in  nature,  Avhat 
particular  plants  ought  to  be  regarded  as  moft  Avortliy 
of  cultivation  :  and  2dly,  To  confider  the  beft  mode  of 
cultivating  with  fuccefs  the  plants  thus  feleded.  13 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  of  the  fub-  The  value 
jeH,  or  the  vegetables  that  ought  to  be  chofen  as  moft  bles^ab” 
valuable  and  Avorthy  of  cultivation,  it  may  be  obferved,  f0jute  an(J 
that  the  value  of  a  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  abfolute,  or  relative. 

relative : 
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Vegetables  reldiive  :  The  abfolute  value  of  a  plant  depends  upon 
Food  for  -ts  fitnefs  to  afforcl  fubfiftence  to  the  human  fpecies, 
whereas  its  relative  value  confifts  of  the  tendency  which 
the  cultivation  of  it  will  have  to  enrich  a  particular 
hu (band man,  or  clafs  of  hufbandmen,  either  becaufe 
their  lands  are  well  adapted  for  its  growth,  or  becaufe 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  it  in  the  vicinity,  where  it 
bears  a  high  price. 

Concerning  the  abfolute  value  of  plants,  or  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  afford  fubfiftence  to  mankind,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fomc  plants  are  dire&hj  ufeful  or  valuable, 
becaufe  they  are  immediately  confumed  as  food  by  man, 
fuch  as  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes  ;  whereas  mankind  de¬ 
rive  fubfiftence  from  another  clafs  of  plants,  only  in  an 
indircB  manner,  by  giving  them  to  cattle,  and  after¬ 
wards  eating  the  flefh  of  thcfe  cattle,  as  happens  with 
regard  to  grafs  and  ftraw  of  all  kinds. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Vegetables  to  be  cultivated  as  Food  for 
Man . 

Some  vegetables  afford  fubfiftence  to  the  human  fpe¬ 
cies  by  means  of  the  fruit  that  grows  upon  them,  which 
hangs,  and  is  brought  to  maturity  in  the  air,  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  ftems.  Other  vegetables  derive  their  value 
from  producing  roots  which  come  to  maturity  in  the 
bofom  of  the  foil,  and  are  dug  from  thence  to  be  con- 
fumed  by  mankind. 

Of  fruit-bearing  vegetables,  thofe  called  trees,  which 
rife  aloft  with  a  ftrong  trunk,  are  the  moft  permanent 
and  remarkable.  It  is  faid  that  a  fpot  of  ground,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fome  kinds  of  trees,  fuch  as  chefnuts  or  dates, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  very  great  portion  of  food, 
ufeful  for  the  fupport  of  the  human  fpecies.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables, 
would  be  that,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and  fecured 
by  fences  for  a  few  years  againft  animals,  they  would  for 
ever  after,  or  at  lead  for  many  years,  continue  to  grow 
and  flourifti  without  care  or  labour.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  in  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
forefts  of  fruit-bearing  trees  have  b^en  reared  with  a 
view  to  afford  fubfiftence  to  the  community.  For  this 
two  reafons  maybe  aftigned.  In  the  firft  place,  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  years  muft  elapfe,  before  fuch  plants 
could  arrive  at  maturity,  and  fulfil  the  purpofe  of  their 
deftination.  Of  whatever  ufe  therefore  they  might  be 
to  future  ages,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  afford  little 
benefit  to  the  generation  which  planted  them.  But  in 
a  queftion  about  fubfiftence,  mankind  are  ufually  under 
the  neccflity  of  confidering  their  own  immediate  wants, 
and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  the  cultivation  of  fuch 
plants,  as  afford  the  moft  fpeedy  reward  for  the  efforts 
of  their  induftry.  Another  reafon  for  preferring  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fmall  annual  plants,  to  the  greater  and  more  per¬ 
manent  productions  of  nature,  would  arife,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  turbulent  ftate  of  fociety 
and  the  frequency  of  wars.  A  community  that  ftiould 
depend  for  its  fubfiftence  upon  the  fruit  of  foreft  trees, 
might  be  ruined  for  half  a  century  by  the  inroad  of 
an  enemy.  An  example  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colo¬ 
nies.  When  the  parent  ftate  hired  the  favages^on  the 
weftern  frontier,  to  join  her  party,  and  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  colonifts,  the  latter  retaliated  upon  the  favages 
ftn  the  following  manner.  Several  of  the  colonies  united 
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in  fending  an  expedition  againft  the  Indians.  The  bodies  Vegetables 
of  militia  employed  upon  this  expedition,  were  furprifed  °^Jor 
to  find  fmall  corn  fields  around  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  Indian  hamlets.  They  were  not  fatisfied  however 
with  deftroyingthe  huts  of  the  natives,  and  thtfe  incipi¬ 
ent  efforts  of  favage  induftry  *,  but  they  anxioufly  fought 
out  and  deftroyed  every  fruit-bearing  tree  that  they 
found  in  their  progrefsof  almoft  a  thoufand  miles,  there¬ 
by  rendering  the  wildernefs  utterly  uninhabitable  to 
a  people  deftitute  of  agriculture,  and  who  could  not 
always  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  their  fuccefs  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  From  this  example  we  fee  that  the  frequent  wars 
arifing  from  the  barbarous  charaCler  of  ancient  nations, 
would  compel  them  to  feek  fubfiftence,  not  from  the 
fruit  of  foreft  trees,  but  from  grain,  which  fpeedily  ar¬ 
rives  at  maturity,  and  which  when  deftroyed  can  loon 
be  renewed.  Thus  war  becomes  a  lefs  wafteful  fcourge 
to  the  human  race,  and  communities  are  enabled  fpee¬ 
dily  to  recover  from  the  devaftation  which  it  produces. 

Had  the  nations  of  Europe  depended  for  fubfiftence, 
upon  any  fruits  which  could  not  be  fpeedily  reftored 
when  deftroyed,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  late  fangui- 
nary  conflict,  the  greater  number  of  them  muft  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined.  18 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  an- Men  rather 
nual  growth,  as  a  fource  of  fubfiftence,  is  favourable  to  ™  8 
the  permanence  of  civilization  in  the  world;  and  that  be¬ 
fore  nations  can  venture  to  rely  for  their  fubfiftence  up¬ 
on  the  fruit  of  plants  of  flower  growth,  their  charadcr 
muft  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  moral  amelioration  far 
fuperior  to  what  it  has  ever  been  known  to  poffefs. 

Of  annual  plants  cultivated  for  fruit,  .wheat  has  al¬ 
ways  been  accounted  the  moft  valuable.  This  has  pro¬ 
bably  arifen  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the 
flour  of  it  undergoes  a  procefs  of  fermentation,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  becoming  a  more  light  and  agree¬ 
able  kind  of  bread  than  the  flour  of  any  other  grain. 

This  quality  is  believed  to  arife  from  a  quantity  of  a 
fubftance  contained  in  wheat  that  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  gluten,  or  glue,  that  is  prepared  from  animal 
bodies.  In  other  refpe&s,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  fome  other  kinds  of 
grain  ;  by  means  of  long  boiling,  a  given  w  eight  of  bar¬ 
ley,  or  even  of  oats,  will  render  a  quantity  of  water  as 
thick  or  full  of  mucilage  as  can  be  done  by  the  fame 

weight  of  wheat.  .  *9  . 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that,  mTheuJeo 

modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean 
has  arifen,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought  ^  t0f 
not  to  be  cultivated,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  is 
M.  Linguet,  who  has  written  a  treatife  cxprefsly  upon 
the  fubjea  ;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  affertion  may  feem, 
it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tiffot. — One  of  M.  Linguet' ’s  arguments  is,  that  wheat 
impoverifties  the  ground  on  which  it  grows:  but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tiffot  argues,  that  corn  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  grafs;  and  that  confequently  m 
the  country  he  fpeaks  of,  Switzerland,  the  beft  fields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  w’orft  to  corn, 
there  are  fome  diftri&s  of  very  poor  land  (fays  he)  al¬ 
moft  entirely  fown  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be¬ 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
'  labour ; 
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labour;  and  thofe  are  111  fed,  and  frequently  periih. 
They  have  but  little  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fmall  ;  for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expelled 
from  lands  naturally  rich  or  ffcrongly  manured.  Thus 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
pofie fling  an  ungrateful  foil,  What  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impoveriflies  it,  is,  that  where  there  is 
meadow  and  arable  land,  the  price  of  the  meadow  land 
is  much  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
molt  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  nearly  ten 
to  one  ;  and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would  give  30  of  field  lands  ;  and  fome 
of  vines,  for  which  100  of  arable  would  be  given. 
Thofe  diftri&s  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor  ;  but  in  thofe  which  furnifli  fodder,  and 
alfo  fine  crops  of  grain,  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  are  opprefled  by  taxes.” 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  obje&ion  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  cultivate  wheat :  but  Tiffot,  by 
another  calculation,  fhows,  that  48  days  work  through¬ 
out  the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  family  of  fix  perfons.  The  time  neceffary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  nut  increafe  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  *,  but  in  cafe  more  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  than  is  requifite  for  the  fubfifience  of  the  family,  a 
trade  is  formed,  which  might  be  incrcafed  to  an  unli¬ 
mited  extent.  He  then  compares  the  time  requid te 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines,  which  are  recommended  by 
M.  Linguet,  and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  “  I  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not :  but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer  :  therefore 
they  muft  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  expence.  Corn 
is  fubjedf  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  are  fubjeft  to 
many  more  ;  thofe  which  the  vines  fuffer,  fometimes 
fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years;  whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  the  crop  for  the  fea- 
fon  ;  and  as  the  ex  pence  of  cultivating  vines,  for  which 
only  manual  labour  can  be  employed,  is  much  more 
confiderable,  therefore  the  vigneron  (or  perfon  who 
cultivates  vines),  who  engages  more  largely  than  the 
farmer,  will  confequcntlv  be  a  much  greater  lofer  if  un- 
fuccefsful. — Hay  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  very 
difagreeable  accidents  ;  the  fecuring  it  is  fometimes  very 
difficult :  and,  when  it  is  badly  made,  it  is  very  hurtful 
to  cattle. — A  Angle  fa&  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  the 
cafualties  to  which  hay  is  fubjeft  ;  viz.  that  it  varies  in 
price  as  much  as  grain.  Accidents  of  hay  mows  ta¬ 
king  fire  are  but  too  frequent :  and  this  is  not  to  be 
feared  in  corn  mows.” 

The  other  objections  of  M.  Linguet  to  wheat  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  quite  frivolous  ;  fo  that  concerning  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  grain,  Dr  Tiflot  draws  the  following 
conclufions  :  “  It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  wheat  is  not  a  commodity  that  is  impover- 
ifhing  in  itfelf ;  and  that  this  grain  will  grow  indiffer¬ 
ently  at  lead  in  lands  and  fixations  which  are  unfavour¬ 
able  to  other  plants.  This  grain  is  likewife  adapted  to 
moft  climates  ;  and  if  there  are  diftriCls  almoft  entirely 
fown  with  wheat,  and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
foil,  and  not  of  this  ufeful  grain.” 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  this  fubjeCl  is  M.  Lioguet’s  affertion, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  detrL  Vegetables 
mental  to  population  ;  and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  is  cultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  where¬ 
as  thofe  which  abound  in  vineyards  and  pafture  lands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  in  Dr  Tiffot’s  opi¬ 
nion,  fhows  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an¬ 
other,  and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  moft  inhabi¬ 
tants.  “  No  perfon  (fays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af- 
figning  the  caufe  of  the  fubjeClion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet  ;  but  he 
cannot  furely  be  ferious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  it  becaufe  thofe  northern  coun¬ 
tries  produced  no  corn,  and  that  population  decreaftd 
fince  the  introduction  of  grain.  I  ftiall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  paffage  :  Fir  ft,  The  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  whofe  food  was  bread,  would  be  as  formidable 
againft  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anceftors  were 
1400  years  ago  againft  the  Romans  :  and  M.  Linguet 
muft  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fubfifted 
on  bread,  thofe  Romans  who  ate  nothing  but  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  who  ate  lefs 
bread  than  themfelves.  A  Roman  foldier’s  allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greater  than  what  foldiers  have  at 
prefent ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  ftrength  than  our  modern  foldiers  can  boaft  of. 

The  allowance  to  a  Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month  *,  and  this  he  was  ftriClly  forbidden 
either  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldiers  had  very 
feldom  any  cheefe,  bacon,  or  pulfe  ;  fo  that  wheat  was 
almoft  their  only  food,  and  the  proportion  was  double 
what  is  allowed  foldiers  in  our  days.  They  ate  it  in 
bread,  in  flour-milk,  and  in  thin  cakes  ;  and  they  were 
not  fubjeCt  to  epidemic  or  putrid  diforders,  which  is 
too  much  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  We  may 
eafily  judge,  from  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements, 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  were  not  poffeffed  of  lefs  per- 
fonal  ftrength  than  thofe  who  compofe  the  armies  at 
this  day  :  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food 
render  them  in  any  way  unhealthy  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fupply  of 
good  animal  food  to  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modern  times,  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the 
Ample  diet  of  a  Roman  foldier  would  be  the  moft 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafes  among 
them.  Secondly,  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe 
countries  were  more  populous  formerly  than  they  are 
at  this  time  ;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  lefs  fo. 

Laftly,  The  people  of  thefe  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat  ;  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  food  and 
drink  :  without  quoting  other  authors  who  atteft  it, 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  affirms  it,”  &c. 

In  this  laft  particular,  however,  our  author  appears  to 
be  miftaken ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  wc  apprehend 
that  few  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  wheat,  or  the  propriety 
of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cultivated. 

After  wheat,  oats  have  in  our  country  been  con-  Oats  a  va- 
fidered  as  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  a  hardy  andluable 
beautiful  plant  ;  grows  with  little  cultivation,  and  is  grain, 
particularly  well  fuited  for  lands  newly  brought  in 
from  a  ftate  of  nature,  upon  which  it  was  always  ufed 
as  the  firft  crop,  till  the  introdu&ion  of  the  turnip  huf- 
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Vegetables  bandry.  The  meal  of  it  is  ufually  very  coarfely  grind- 
Food  for  ecj  an(j  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  inner 
Man*  covering  of  the  grain.  Hence  it  has  always  a  confider¬ 
able  degree  of  rough  nefs,  and  is  harfh,  and  unfuited  to 
very  delicate  conflitutions  5  but  this  very  harlbnefs, 
from  its  ftimulant  efF eft,  producing  a  feeling  of  warmth 
in  the  ftomach,  renders  it  more  grateful  to  perfons 
much  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  accuftomed  to >  hard 
labour,  who  account  it  a  hearty  kind  of  food..  Eifen- 
tially,  and  in  its  intrinfic  qualities,  this  grain  differs 
little  from  fome  others. 

nancy  va-  Barley  is  chiefly  valued  in  confequence  of  the  tacili- 
luable  from  t  wjth  which  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  faccharine 
its  eafycon-^atter  by  the  procefe  0f  vegetation  or  malting,  which 
fits  it  for  the  preparation  of  vinous  or  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  Peafe  are  alfo  foinetimes  uftd  when  grinded  in¬ 
to  meal  as  an  article  of  human  food  }  but  on  account  of 
their  vifcid  and  indigeftible  quality,  they  can  never  be¬ 
come  valuable  in  that  point  of  view,  unlefs  to  perfons 
engaged  in  the  open  air,  in  the  moft  a6live  and  fevere 
kinds  of  labour. 

In  other  refpe&s,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  much  difference  in  point  of  quality  or  whole- 
fomenefs  between  the  various  kinds  of  grain  cultivated 
in  different  countries.  They  are  all  capable  of  affording 
nourilhment  to  the  human  eonftitution,  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  it  in  health  and  vigour  :  When  grinded  into  meal, 
they  require  little  farther  preparation,  and  are  eafily 
made  into  bread,  or  other  wife  prepared  for  immediate 
confumption,  by  being  mixed  according  to  the  fancy  or 
tafte  of  different  nations,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  any  other  liquid. 

Of  the  roots  which  are  ufed  to  afford  fubfiftence  to 
man,  the  potato  has  hitherto  been  the  principal.  The 
reft,  confifting  chiefly  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  parfnips, 
are  never  ufed  as  a  foie  nutriment,  being  rather  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  variety  and  relifh  to  other 
food,  and  chiefly  to  butchers  meat.  The  potato,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  fome  meafure  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  llarch,  which  does 
not  feem  inferior  to  the  (larch  prepared  from  wheat,  (o 
far  at  lead  as  that  ingredient  is  to  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  nouriftiing  qualities  of  the  grain.  Its 
tafte  refembles,  more  nearly  than  any  other  root,  the 
tafte  of  bread  5  and  accordingly  it  is  daily  beginning  to 
be  more  extenfively  ufed,  and  to  form  a  larger  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  celebrated  Dr  Adam 
Smith  long  fince  remarked  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
ft ron g  and  handfome  race  of  people,  as  demonftrated 
by  its  effeCl  upon  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  who 
have  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  fub lifted  upon  it. 

jneypru-  It  is  to  be  obferved  concerning  all  the  roots  now 
(luce  more  mentioned,  that  a  crop  of  them  always  contains  a  much 
1  “  larger  quantity  of  human  food  than  a  crop  of  any  kind 
of  grain  upon  the  fame  extent  of  ground.  A  Scots 
acre  of  good  land,  which  will  not  produce  more  than 
1280  pounds  weight  of  oatmeal,  will  eafily  produce 
20,000  pounds  weight  of  potatoes,  and  will  fometimes 
in  favourable  feafons  produce  30,000  or  35,000  pounds 
weight  of  that  valuable  root.  Suppofing  one  pound 
of  oatmeal  to  contain  as  much  nouriftiment  as  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  dill  it  is  evident,  that,  where  an 
extent  of  territory  employed  in  the  produ&ion  of  oats 
can  only  fupport  one  million  of  people,  the  fame  terri- 
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tory  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  will  fup- 
port  fifteen  millions  of  perfons.  #  Man. 

Potatoes,  however,  and  all  the  other  roots,  have  hi- 
therto  poffefled  thefe  radical  defefts  :  The  carriage  of  25 
them  is  extremely  expenfive,  in  confequence  of  their  Their  de. 
weight,  arifing  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  moifture  they  “ 
contain.  Hence  they  can  only  be  cultivated  in  abun-  'ig 
dance  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  or  where  they  The  tranf. 

are  meant  to  be  confumed  upon  the  farm  as  the  food  of  portation 
1  of  them  ex* 

cattle.  #  *  penfive 

Roots  are  alfo  incapable  of  long  prefervation.  In1  ^ 
the  winter  they  are  deftroyed  by  froft,  and  in  fummer  ^re  unfit 
by  heat,  which  caufes  them  to  vegetate  or  to  corrupt  5  for  long 

both  of  which  changes  render  them  unfit  to  be  ufed  asFcferva- 
0  tion. 

food.  .  .  28 

Thefe  roots  are  alfo  much  more  bulky  than  gram  in  Too  bulky 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nouriftiment  contained  in  for  the  fto- 
them.  Hence  they  are  rendered  lefs  fit  to  be  confumed  mach. 
by  perfons  engaged  in  fedentary  profeflions.  Such  per¬ 
fons  accordingly  feldom  fail  to  find  them  injurious  to  the 
ftomach,  by  their  bulkinefs,  and  their  tendency  to  in¬ 
jure  the  powers  of  digeftion,  by  producing  flatulencies 
and  other  unpleafant  confequences.  29 

On  the  whole,  the  difference  between  thefe  fucculent  Wherein 
roots  and  the  grain  of  corn  plants  feems  to  amount  to 
this,  that,  although  they  are  both  formed  of  fimilar  fub- 
(lances,  the  potato  being  analogous  to  wheat,  and  the* 
carrot  and  parfnip  to  rye,  or  rather  to  barley  after  it 
has  been  converted  into  malt,  yet,  as  the  roots  are  form¬ 
ed  in  the  bofom  of  the  foil,  and  are  of  a  loofe  and  wa¬ 
tery  texture,  their  formation  requires  from  nature  a 
(lighter  effort  than  the  bringing  to  perfection  the  fmall 
grains  which  are  produced  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  corn 
plants.  She  therefore  compenfates  by  an  abundant 
crop  the  diminifhed  quality  of  her  work.  30 

Hence  it  has  appeared  an  important  problem  in  eco-  How  they 
nomics,  to  devife  a  plan  by  which  the  fucculent  roots 
of  vegetables  may  be  deprived  of  their  fuperfluous  e(juai  [n 
moifture,  that  thus  human  art  may  perform  for  them  value  to 
what  nature  has  not  accomplifhed  }  and  that  they  may  gram, 
be  rendered  completely  equal  in  value  to  grain  in  point 
of  quality,  while  in  quantity  they  are  fo  fuperior. 

With  this  view  different  proceffes  have  been  adopted.  31 
Potatoes  have  been  grated  down  in  their  raw  ft  ate,  Potato- 
and  repeatedly  waftied  with  water  :  the  reful t  of  which  (larch, 
operation  is,  that  the  llarch  contained  in  them  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  great  labour  j  but  the  reft  of  the  root  is  loft} 
and  this  operation  cannot  be  applied  to  other  kinds,  of 
roots  with  fuccefs.  Another  mode  of  aecomplHhing  -2 
the  obje6l  was  devifed  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Grenet,  Grenefls 
and  publiftied  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lycaeum  of  Arts 
of  Paris.  It  is  performed  in  this  manner:  The  pota-  °otatoes. 
toes  mud  firft  be  boiled  by  the  heat  of  the  (leam  of 
boiling  water,  without  touching  the  water  itfelf.  They 
are  then  ftript  of  their  (kin,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  the  following  way  : — A  white  iron  tube 
of  two  inches  diameter,  and  eight  inches  in  length, 
open  at  the  one  end  and  clofe  at  the  other,  is  every¬ 
where  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  and  a  round  piece 
of  wood  is  prepared,  which  eafily  goes  into  the  tube, 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  fills  it.  Things,  being 
thus  in  readinefs,  a  quantity  of  the  potatoes,  boiled  as 
already  mentioned,  is  put  into  the  tube  till  it  is  full. 

They  are  then  forcibly  rammed  down  with  the  round 
piece  of  wood  or  pifton  >  the  confequence  of  which 

operation 
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Vegetables  operation  is,  that  they  are  forced  through  the  little 
Ft*Jd  fur  holes  in  the  Tides  of  the  tube,  and  come  out  in  the  ihape 
4  *n'  ,  of  worms.  They  are  received  upon  linen  cloths,  co¬ 

vered  with  unfized  paper,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  in  a  warm  room.  The  fmall  pieces  mult  be 
flirred  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  lefs 
than  1 2  hours,  the  preparation  dries  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  preferved. 

The  defeat  of  this  procefs  evidently  is,  that  it  is  a 
petty  operation,  which  can  only  proceed  (lowly,  and 
upon  a  diminutive  fcale.'  It  is  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  adopted  in  the  great  operations  of  an  extenfive 
agriculture,  as  a  mode  of  preparing  or  preferving  hu¬ 
man  food. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year  1802,  another 
procefs  for  accompli  (hi  ng  this  important  object  was 
cefs  for  con- contrived  by  Robert  Forfyth,  Efq,  advocate.  Of  this 
roots^nto  Proce^s>  has  been  communicated  to  the  Board  of 

flour.  Agriculture,  we  are  authorized  to  give  the  following 
account : 

The  whole  difficulty  of  difeovering  a  procefs,  with 
the  vie w  to  render  fucculent  roots  as  eafily  preferved 
and  tranfported,  and  therefore  in  every  refped  as  va¬ 
luable  as  grain,  feems  to  arife  from  our  not  having  the 
command  of  fuch  a  degree  of  Heady  and  vigorous,  but 
moderate  heat,  as  will  deprive  them  of  their  moiflure, 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  are  prevented  from  b  ing 
burnt  or  fcorched  in  the  way  that  coffee-beans  are 
treated  before  being  grinded.  This  requifite  degree 
of  heat  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  cheap  and  eafy  man¬ 
ner,  by  making  ufe  of  the  Hearn  of  boiling  water, 
which  never  can  burn  any  vegetable  fubflance.  Upon 
this  principle,  Mr  Forfyth’s  procefs  is  founded,  and  is 
conduced  in  the  following  manner  : 

iH,  Let  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  or  carrots,  or  parf- 
nips,  &c.  be  w  allied,  and  then  cut  or  chopped  into 
very  fmall  pieces. 

2dly,  Lay  them  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  dry  them 
with  the  heat  of  Heam  tranfmitted  through  the  metal. 
They  arc  then  in  a  Hate  analogous  to  grain,  and  feem 
capable  of  being  preferved  for  any  length  of  time. 

3dly,  Reduce  them  into  flour  or  meal,  by  grinding 
in  any  mill,  or  with  anyinflrument  capable  of  grinding 
grain. 

The  meal  or  flour  thus  prepared  has  no  tendency  to 
attract  moiflure  from  the  atmofphere,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  during  any  length  of  time,  if  clofely  preffed  or 
packed.  Without  this  precaution,  Mr  Forfyth  lias 
preferved  it  for  fix  months,  when  it  had  been  coarfely 
grinded  in  a  coffee  mill. 

The  drying  procefs  is  not  tedious.  As  potatoes 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  Harch  or  gummy  matter, 
the  pieces  of  them,  while  drying,  are  apt  to  adhere  to 
each  other  ;  they  mufl  therefore  be  frequently  turned 
or  flirred  during  that  part  of  the  operation.  When 
dry,  they  are  almofl  as  hard  as  barley,  and  tafle  fome- 
what  like  the  (kin  of  a  roafled  potato. 

Carrots  and  parfnips  contain  lefs  gummy  matter. 
They  require  lefs  attention  while  drying,  and  do  not 
become  fo  hard.  They  may  be  grinded  with  eafe. 
Their  flour  is  very  fweet  to  the  tafle.  Its  fmell  is 
fragrant,  and  though  the  tafle  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  altered,  it  is  rendered  rich  and  agreeable 
by  the  concentration  produced  by  the  procefs.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  parf- 
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nips.  Their  meal,  when  coarfely  grinded,  and  expofed 
to  the  air  for  a  month  or  two,  lofes  its  grateful,  fmell, 
but  the  tafle  continues  unchanged.  The  tafle  is  com- 
municated  very  rapidly  to  lukewarm  water,  by  pouring 
it  upon  the  meal,  fo  that  it  may  probably  prove  of 
fome  value  when  (ubjefled  to  the  vinous  fermentation  \ 
and  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  if  fugar  is  ever  to 
be  produced  in  abundance  from  plants  of  European 
growth,  it  mufl  be  by  preparing  them  according  to 
this  procefs. 

Mr  Forfyth  performed  his  experiments  with  a  fleam 
apparatus,  which,  with  fome  alterations,  may  prove  not 
unfui table,  when  ere<fled  upon  a  great  fcale.  34 

A,  Plate  XII,  A  (hallow  veffel  of  white  iron,  one  M>  For- 
foot  fquare,  and  two  inches  in  depth,  for  containing  fub- 
fiances  to  be  dried. 

B,  a  fmall  round  veffel,  in  which  water  is  kept  boil¬ 
ing  by  a  lamp,  C,  with  three  wicks. 

D,  a  tube,  by  which  the  fleam  paffes  into  E,  which 
contains  the  drying  veffel  A,  and  is  clofely  foldered  all 
round  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

F,  a  tube,  by  which  the  water  formed  by  the 
condenfed  fleam  flows  from  the  fleam  veffel,  E, 
back  into  the  boiler  B,  entering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler. 

G,  a  crooked  tube,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  fleam 
efcapes  into  the  open  air.  It  is  crooked,  that  it  may- 
retard  the  paffage  of  the  fleam  when  the  veffel  is  at 
work,  which  forces  it  to  depofit  more  of  its  heat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  drying  veffel  A. 

H,  a  tube  by  which  the  boiler  B  is  filled  with  hot 
water. 

I,  a  tube  pafling  up  through  the  centre  of  the  boiler, 
and  ferving  as  a  chimney  to  the  lamp  C.  It  does  not 
communicate  with  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

K  (hows  the  figure  of  the  cover  of  the  drying  vef- 
fel  A.  The  cover  has  a  groove  or  gutter  LL,  paf- 
fing  round  its  lower  edge.  The  vapour  which  rifes 
from  the  roots  when  drying,  eondenfes  on  touching  the 
cover,  and  flows  down  to  the  gutter,  from  which  it 
efcapes  in  the  ftate  of  water,  by  a  hole  left  for  that  pur- 
pofe  at  each  corner.  The  cover  is  only  ufed  for  the 
neatnefs  requifite  in  making  experiments. 

The  whole  is  fupported  by  four  moveable  feet,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  corners  of  the  drying  veffel  A,  but  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  figure.  Every  part  of  it  is  made  of  white 
iron  or  tinned  plate. 

Inftead  of  the  lamp  C,  a  fmall  iron  pan  filled  with 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  was  fometimes  ufed  to  keep 
the  water  boiling,  and  a  dill  more  convenient  plan  1 
was  at  times  adopted  during  the  winter  feafon.  It 
confided  of  refting  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  B,  upon 
the  front  of  the  grate  of  the  chamber,  while  a  fire  was 
burning,  the  red  of  the  inftrument  being  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  back  of  a 
chair,  to  a  nail  or  peg  in  the  wall  for  hanging  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  to  any  other  convenient  fupport.  When  ufed 
in  this  laft  manner,  however,  the  inftrument  has  this 
defeft,  that  the  water  in  the  tube  H  boils  over  at  times 
into  the  fire,  which  might  be  avoided,  by  placing  the 
tube  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  boiler. 

Upon  the  above  contrivance,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  a  kiln  formed  of  a  large  metallic  plate,  heated  by 
the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  may  prove  valuable  in 
many  proceffes.  In  particular,  it  will  probably  be 
'  P  p  %  found 
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Fgo:1  for  found  ufeful  for  drying  malt,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
Cattle.  {.Jjq  a]e  formed  of  it  from  having  a  brown  colour.  .  It 
^  may  alfo,  perhaps,  be  ufed  with  fuceefs  for  drying 
wheat  that  is  intended  to  be  fown,  to  prevent  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  from  fuffering  by  mildew,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  j  and  it  affords  a  ready  and  cheap 
anode  of  drying  not  only  roots,  but  all  vegetable  pro- 
du&ions,  without  burning  them,  or  altering  their  tafte 
or  other  effential  properties. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  tnoji  proper  kinds  of  V egetables  to 
be  raifed  for  the  purpefes  of  feeding  Cattle . 

Though  this  muff  be  an  article  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  every  farmer,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
been  much  confidered.  Mr  Anderfon  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  writer  on  agriculture  who  hath  properly 
attended  to  this  fubjefl  ;  and  what  he  hath  wrote  upon 
it,  is  rather  a  catalogue  of  defiderata  than  any  thing 
•elfe :  and  indeed  the  defiderata  on  this  fubjeft  are 
fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  we  muff  acknowledge  our- 

felves  very  unable  to  fill  them  up. - lo  attain  to  a 

competent  knowledge  in  this  refpeft,  the  following 
35  things  muff  be  taken  into  confideration.  (i.)  The 
Qualities  of  wholefomencfs  of  the  food  for  cattle,  with  regard  to 
the  food  health  and  ftrength,  or  fatnefs.  (2.)  The  quantity 
requifite  any  extent  of  ground  is  capable  of  yielding..  (3.) 

cattle.  Ijqie  qUantity  neccffary  to  feed  the  different  kinds  of 
cattle.  (4.)  The  labour  of  cultivation  ;  and,  (5.)  The 
foil  they  require  to  bring  them  to  perfe&ion,  and  the 
effeft  they  have  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  wholefomenefs  it  is  plain,  that 
as  the  natural  food  of  wild  cattle  is  the  green  fucculent 
plants  they  meet  with  all  the  year  round,  food  of  this 
kind,  could  it  be  had,  muff  be  preferable  to  hay  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  cattle  will  always  prefer  fuc¬ 
culent  vegetables  where  they  can  get  them.  To  find 
plants  of  this  kind,  and  having  proper  qualities  in  o- 
ther  refpe&s,  we  muff  learch  among  thofe  which  con¬ 
tinue  green  a)l  the  year  round,  or  come  to  their  great- 
35  eft  perfection  in  the  winter  time.— Of  thefe,  cabbages 
Cabbages,  bid  fair  for  holding  the  firft  place*,  both  as  being  very 
theur  pro-  fucculent,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  them  growing 
pertlCS*  upon  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground.  In  Mr  Young’s  Six 
Months  Tour,  we  have  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
cabbages  in  many  different  places,  and  on  a  variety  of 
foils.  The  produce  by  Mr  Crow  at  Keplin,  on  a  clay 
foil,  was,  on  an  average  of  fix  years,  33  tons  per  acre  *, 
by  Mr  Smelt  at  the  Leafes,  on  a  Tandy  gravel,  18  tons 
per  acre  ;  by  Mr  Scroop  at  Dan  by,  on  an  average  of 
fix  years,  37  tons  per  acre  :  and  the  general  average 
of  all  the  accounts  given  by  Mr  Young,  is  36- tons  per 
acre. 

Cabbages,  however,  have  the  great  inconveniency 
of  fometimes  imparting  a  difagreeable  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  them,  and  even  to  the  flefh  of 
other  cattle.  This,  it  is  faid,  may  be  prevented  by 
carefully  picking  off  the  decayed  and  withered  leaves  : 
and  very  probably  this  is  the  cafe:  for  no  vegetable 
inclines  more  to  putrefaffion  than  this  ;  and  therefore 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pull  off  all  the 
leaves  that  have  any  fymptoms  of  decay.  Dr  Prieftlcy 
Air  render- found  that  air  was  rendered  noxious  by  a  cabbage  leaf 
noxious  remaining  in  it  for  one  night,  though  the  leaf  did  not 
by  them,  (how  any  fymptom  of  putrefaftion,— For  milk  cows, 
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probably,  the  cabbages  might  be  rendered  more  proper  Food  for 
food  by  boiling  them.  ,  Cattle,  ^ 

The  culture  of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  has  lately 
been  much  pradlifed,  and  greatly  recommended,  parti-  Turnip- 
cularly  for  the  purpofc  of  a  late  Ipring  feed  ;  and  feems  rooted  cab» 
indeed  to  be  a  moft  important  article  in  the  farming 
economy,  as  will  be  fliown  in  its  proper  place.  39 

Turnips  likewife  produce  very  bulky  crops,  though  Turnips, 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  cabbages.  According  to  Mr 
Young’s  calculations,  the  fineft  foil  does  not  produce 
above  five  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  ;  which  is  indeed  a 
very  great  difproportion  :  but  poflibly  fuch  a  quantity 
of  turnips  may  not  be  confumed  by  cattle  as  of  cab¬ 
bages  ;  an  ox,  of  80  ftone  weight,  ate  2iolb.  of  cab¬ 
bages  in  24  hours,  befides  feven  pounds  of  hay.  40 

Carrots  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  Carrots, 
of  all  kinds,  and  are  greatly  relifhed  by  them.  In  a 
rich  fand,  according  to  Mr  Young’s  account,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  root  was  200  buihels  per  acre.  In  a  finer 
foil,  it  was  640  bufhels  per  acre.  A  lean  hog  was  fat¬ 
tened  by  carrots  in  ten  days  time  :  he  ate  1961b.  ;  and 
his  fat  was  very  fine,  white,  firm,  and  did  not  boil  a- 
way  in  the  drefling.  They  were  preferred  to  turnips 
by  the  cattle  ;  which  having  tailed  the  carrots  foon 
became  fo  fond  of  them,  as  difficultly  to  be  made  to 
eat  the  turnips  at  all.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 

carrots  will  make  a  more  wholefome  food  for  cattle 
than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  are  flrongly  an- 
tifeptie  3  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  in  poultices  for  correct¬ 
ing  the  fanies  of  cancers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots  is  never  found 
to  have  any  bad  tafte.  Six  horfes  kept  on  them  through 
the  winter  without  oats,  performed  their  work  as  ufual, 
and  looked  equally  well.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  their  falubrity  as  a  food  ;  and  it  certainly 
can  be  no  detriment  to  a  farmer  to  be  fo  much  ver- 
fant  in  medical  matters  as  to  know  the  impropriety  of 
giving  putrefeent  food  to  his  cattle.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  prodigious  difference  there  is  in  the  health  of 
the  human  fpecies  when  fed  on  putrid  meats,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  what  they  enjoy  when  fupplied  with  food  of 
a  contrary  nature;  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  health  of  beafts,  as  well  as  of  men,  when 
in  fimilar  circumftances  ? — It  is  alfo  very  probable, 
that  as  carrots  are  more  folid  than  cabbages  or  tur¬ 
nips,  they  will  go  much  farther  in  feeding  cattle  than 
either  of  them.  The  above-mentioned  example  of  the 
hog  feems  fome  kind  of  confirmation  of  this  :  lie  being 
fed,  for  ten  days  together,  with  2ilb.  lefs  weight  of 
carrots,  than  what  an  ox  devoured  of  cabbages  and  hay 
in  one  day.  There  is  a  great  difproportion,  it  muft 
be  owned,  between  the  bulk  of  an  ox  and  that  of  a  hog  ; 
but  we  can  fcarce  think  that  an  ox  will  eat  as  much 
at  a  time  as  ten  hogs.  At  Parlington  in  Yorkfliire, 

20  work  horfes,  four  bullocks,  and  fix  milk  cows,  were 
fed  on  the  carrots  that  grew  on  three  acres,  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  the 
animals  never  tailed  any  other  food  but  a  little  hay. 

The  milk  was  excellent,  and  30  hogs  were  fattened 
upon  what  was  left  by  the  cattle.  41 

Potatoes  likewife  appear  to  be  a  very  palatable  food  Potatoes, 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle  ;  and  not  only  oxen,  hogs,  &c. 
are  eafily  fed  by  them,  but  even  poultry.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  potatoes  compared  with  other  kinds  of  food  for 
cattle,  cannot  well  be  known,  as,  befides  the  advantage 
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Food  for  of  the  crop,  they  improve  the  ground  more  than  any 
Cattle,  other  known  vegetable.  According  to  a  correfpondent 

- '  of  the  Bath  Society*,  “  roafting  pork  is  never  fo  moift 

^  and  delicate  as  when  fed  with  potatoes,  and  killed  from 
and  Papers  the  barn  doors  without  any  confinement.  For  bacon 
onAgricuU  and  hams,  two  bufliels  of  pea-meal  fhould  be  well  in- 
^  corporated  with  four  bufhels  of  boiled  potatoes,  which 
quantity  will  fat  a  hog  of  twelve  (lone,  (fourteen  pounds 
to  the  ftone).  Cows  are  particularly  fond  of  them: 
half  a  bufhel  at  night,  and  the  fame  proportion  in  the 
morning,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  is  fufficient  to 
keep  three  cows  in  full  milk;  they  will  yield  as  much 
and  as  fweet  butter  as  the  belt  grafs.  In  fattening 
cattle,  I  allow  them  all  they  will  eat  :  a  beaft  of  about 
35  ftone  will  require  a  bufhel  per  day,  but  will  fatten 
one-third  fooner  than  on  turnips.  The  potatoes  fhould 
be  clean  wafhed,  and  not  given  until  they  are  dry.  They 
do  not  require  boiling  for  any  purpofe  but  fattening 
hogs  for  bacon,  or  poultry,  the  latter  eat  them  gree¬ 
dily.  I  prefer  the  champion  potato  to  any  fort  I  ever 
cultivated.  They  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  for  horfes  and 
colts  as  I  expeaed  (at  leaft  they  have  not  with  me), 
though  fome  other  gentlemen  have  approved  of  them 
as  fubftitutes  for  oats.” 

The  above-mentioned  vegetables  have  all  of  them 
the  property  of  meliorating,  rather  than  exhaufting  the 
foil ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  qualification : 
but  carrots  and  cabbages  will  not  thrive  except  in  foils 
that  are  already  well  cultivated:  while  potatoes  and 
turnips  may  be  ufed  as  the  firft  crop  of  a  foil  with 
great  advantage.  In  this  refpett,  they  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  others  ;  as  it  may  be  difagreeable  to  take 
up  the  beft  grounds  of  a  farm  with  plants  defigned  only 
for  food  to  cattle. 

Buck-wheat  (Polygonum  fagopyrum)  has  been  lately 
recommended  as  an  ufeful  article  in  the  prefen t  as  well 
as  other  refpetts.  It  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  hogs,  and  efteemed  equal  in  vaiue  to  barley 
it  is  much  more  eafily  ground  than  barley,  as  a  malt-mill 
will  grind  it  completely.  Horfes  are  very  fond  of  the 
grain  ;  poultry  of  all  forts  are  fpeedily  fattened  by  it  ; 
and  the  bloffom  of  the  plant  affords  food  for  bees  at  a 
very  opportune  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  meadows 
and  trees  are  moftly  ftripped  of  their  flowers.  Probably 
the  grain  may  hereafter  be  even  found  a  material  article 
in  d  filiation,  fhould  a  fufficient  quantity  be  raifed  with 
that  view.  From  the  fuccefs  of  fome  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  and  for  which  a  pre¬ 
mium  was  beftowed,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  ought  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuperfede  the  pratt  ice  of 
fummer-fallowing. 

Whins  have  lately  been  recommended  as  a  very  pro¬ 
per  food  for  cattle,  efpecially  horfes  ;  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Anderfon  in  a  particular  manner.  They 
have  this  advantage  that  they  require  no  culture,  and 
<rrow  on  the  very  worft  foil  ;  but  they  are  troublefome 
to  cut,  and  require  to  be  bruifed  in  a  mill  con  ft  rutted 
for  the  purpofe  ;  neither  is  the  ground  at  all  meliora¬ 
ted  by  letting  whins  grow  upon  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  Not vvithftanding  thefe  diladvantages,  however, 
as  whins  continue  green  all  the  year  round,  and  when 
bruifed  will  afford  an  excellent  fucculent  food,  which 
feems  poffeffed  of  ftrongly  invigorating  qualities,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  clieapeft  winter  food  that 
can  poffibly  be  given  to  cattle.— -According  to  the  cal- 
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culations  of  Mr  Eddifon  of  Gateford,  a  fmgle  acre,  well 
cropped  with  whins,  will  winter  fix  horfes  :  at  three  or  ,  e’  , 
four  years  growth,  the  whole  crop  fhould  be  taken,  cut 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  mill  ;  in  which 
the  whins  are  to  be  bruifed,  and  then  given  to  the  horfes. 

Four  acres  ought  to  be  planted,  that  one  may  be  ufed 
each  year,  at  the  proper  age  to  be  cut ;  and  he  reckons 
the  labour  of  one  man  fufficient  for  providing  food  to 
this  number  of  horfes.  He  fays,  they  all  prefer  the 
whins  to  hay,  or  even  to  corn.  44 

The  herb  called  burnet  hath  likewife  been  recom- Burnet, 
mended  as  proper  food  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  an  evergreen  ;  and  further  recommended,  by  grow¬ 
ing  almoft  as  faft  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Of  this 
herb,  however,  we  have  very  various  accounts.  In  a 
letter  addreffed  by  Sir  James  Caldwell,  F.  R.  S.  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  ftrongfy 
recommended,  on  the  authority  of  one  Bartholomew 
Rocque,  farmer  at  Walham-Green,  a  village  about  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  London.  .  .45 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  recommendation  of  thisRecom- 
plant,  was,  that  about  the  year  1760,  Mr  Wych,  chair- mended  by 
man  of  the  committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufattures, 
and  commerce,  came  to  Rocque  (who  was  become  very 
*  eminent  by  the  premiums  he  had  received  from  the  fo- 
ciety),  and  told  him,  he  had  been  thinking,  that  as 
there  are  many  animals  which  fubfift  wholly  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  there  muft  certainly  be  fome  plant 
or  herb  fit  for  them  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter  ; 
otherwife  we  muft  believe  the  Creator,  infinitely  wife 
and  good,  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  no 
fuch  plants  or  herbs,  many  fpecies  of  animals  would  have 
perifhed  before  we  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  provided  for  them  dry  meat  at  a  feafon,  when, 
indigenous  plantshaving  been  indiferiminately  excluded, 
under  the  name  of  weeds,  from  cultivated  fields  and 
places  fet  apart  for  natural  grafs,  green  or  freffi  meat 
was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Rocque  allowed  the  force  of  this  reafoning  ;  but  faid, 
the  knowledge  of  a  grafs,  or  artificial  pafture,  that 
would  vegetate  in  winter,  and  produce  green  fodder 
for  cattle,  was  loft  ;  at  leaft,  that  he  knew  of  no  fuch 
plant. — Mr  Wych,  however,  knowing  how  very  great 
that  advantage  would  be  of  difeovering  a  green  fodder 
for  winter  and  early  in  the  fpring,  wrote  to  Bern,  and 
alfo  to  fome  confiderabie  places  in  Sweden,  ftating  the 
fame  argument,  and  alkingthe  fame  queft ion.  His  an- 
fwers  to  thefe  letters  were  the  fame  that  had  been  given 
by  Rocque.  They  owned  there  muft  be  fuch  plant,  but 
declared  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr  Wvch  then  applied  again  to  Rocque  ;  and  de- 
fired  him  to  fearch  for  the  plant  fo  much  defired,  and 
fo  certainly  exifting.  Rocque  fet  about  this  fearch 
with  great  affiduity  ;  and  finding  that  a  pimpernel, 
called  burnet ,  was  of  very  fpeedy  growth,  and  grew 
nearly  as  faft  in  winter  as  in  fummer,  he  took  a  handful 
of  it  and  carried  it  into  his  ftable,  where  there  were 
five  horfes  ;  every  one  of  which  ate  of  it  with  the 
greateft  eagernefs,  hatching  it  even  without  firft  fmell- 
ing  it.  Upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  he  went  to 
London,  and  bought  all  the  burnet  feed  he  could  get, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  pounds,  it  having 
been  only  ufed  in  falads  ;  and  he  paid  for  it  at  the.  rate 
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of  a  pound.  &ix  of  the  eight  pounds  of  feed  he 
fowed  upon  half  an  acre  of  ground,  in  March,  in  the 
year  1761,  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fpring  wheat, 
both  by  hand.  The  feed  being  very  bad,  it  came  up 
but  thin.  However,  he  fowed  the  other  two  pounds  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  upon  about  fix  rood  of  ground  : 
this  he  mowed  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  and  at 
Michaelmas  he  planted  off  the  plants  on  about  20  rood 
of  ground,  giving  each  plant  a  foot  every  way,  and 
taking  care  not  to  bury  the  heart.  Thefe  plants  bore 
two  crops  of  feed  the  year  following  3  the  firft  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  fecond  about  the  middle  of 
September  3  but  the  June  crop  was  the  beft.  The 
year  after,  it  grew  very  rank,  and  produced  two  crops 
of  feed,  both  very  good.  As  it  ought  not  to  be  cut 
after  September,  he  let  it  ftand  till  the  next  year  *, 
when  it  ffieltered  itfelf,  and  grew  very  well  during  all 
the  winter,  except  when  there  was  a  hard  froft  3  and 
even  during  the  froft  it  continued  green,  though  it 
was  not  perceived  to  grow.  In  the  IVIarch  following 
it  covered  the  ground  very  well,  and  was  fit  to  receive 
cattle. 

If  the  winter  is  not  remarkably  fevere,  the  burnet, 
though  cut  in  September,  will  be  18  inches  long  in 
March  3  and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  May:  if  the  cattle  are  taken  off  in.  May,* 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  feed  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Five  weeks  after  the  cattle  are  taken  off,  it  may 
be  removed,  if  that  is  preferred  to  its  {landing  for  feed. 

It  grows  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a-day,  and  is  made  into 
hay  like  other  grafs.  It  may  be  mown  three  times  in 
one  fummer,  and  ffiould  be  cut  juft  before  it  begins  to 
flower.  Six  rood  of  ground  has  produced  1 1 50  pounds 
at  the  firft  cutting  of  the  third  year  after  it  was  fowed 3 
and,  in  autumn  1763,  Rocque  fold  no  lefs  than  300 
bufhels  of  the  feed. 

According  to  Rocque,  the  foil  in  which  burnet  flou- 
rifties  beft,  is  a  dry  gravel  ;  the  longeft  drought  never 
hurts  it  :  and  Sir  James  Caldwell  afferts,  that  he  faw  a 
very  vigorous  and  exuberant  plant  of  this  kind,  growing 
from  between  two  bricks  in  a  wall  in  Roque’s  ground, 
without  any  communication  with  the  foil  ;  for  he  had 
cut  away  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  that  had  ftretched 
downward,  and  penetrated  the  earth,  long  before. 

Burnet  was  found  equally  fit  for  feeding  cows,  ftieep, 
and  horfes  3  but  the  ftieep  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  crop 
it  too  clofe.  Though  no  feed  was  left  among  the  hay, 
yet  it  proved  nouriffiing  food  •,  and  Rocque  kept  a  horfe 
upon  nothing  elfe,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  ac¬ 
count,  was  in  good  heart,  and  looked  well.  He  affirm¬ 
ed  alfo,  that  it  cured  horfes  of  the  diftemper  called  the 
greafe ,  and  that  by  its  means  he  cured  one  which  was 
thought  incurable  3  but  fays,  it  is  only  the  firft  crop 
which  has  this  effeft. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Sir  James  Caldwell’s  letter 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  at  leaft  as  to  what  regards  the 
culture  of  burnet  3  and  it  might  reafonably  be  expeft- 
ed,  that  a  plant,  whofe  ufe  was  recommended  to  the 
public  with  fo  much  parade,  would  foon  have  come  into 
univerfal  efteem.  We  were  furprifed,  therefore,  on 
looking  into  Mr  Miller’s  Dictionary,  to  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  under  the  article  Poterium “  This 
plant  has  of  late  been  recommended  by  perfons  of  little 
/kill,  to  be  fown  as  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle  :  but 
whoever  will  give  the mfelves  the  trouble  to  examine 
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the  grounds  where  it  naturally  grows,  will  find  the 
plants  left  uneaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the  grafs  about  v 
them  has  been  cropped  to  the  roots  3  befides,  in  wet 
winters,  and  in  ftrong  land,  the  plants  are  of  (hurt 
duration,  and  therefore  very  unfit  for  that  purpofe  3 
nor  is  the  produce  Efficient  to  tempt  any  perfon  of 
{kill  to  engage  in  its  culture  3  therefore  I  wifti  thofe 
perfons  to  make  trial  of  it  in  {mail  quantities,  before 
they  embark  largely  in  thefe  new  Ichemes.” — Mr  An- 
derfon,  too,  in  his  Effays  on  Agriculture,  mentions  the 
produce  of  burnet  being  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  worth 
cultivating.  .  47 

Upon  the  authority  of  Mr  Rocque,  likewife,  the  White  beet 
white  beet  is  recommended  as  a  moft  excellent  food^°^ 
for  cows  3  that  it  vegetates  during  the  whole  winter, 
confequently  is  very  forward  in  the  fpring  3  and  that 
the  moft  profitable  way  of  feeding  cows  is  to  mow  this 
herb,  and  give  it  to  them  green  all  the  fummer.  It 
grew  in  Rocque’s  garden,  during  a  very  great  drought, 
no  lefs  than  four  feet  high,  from  the  30th  of  May  to 
the  3d  of  July  *,  which  is  no  more  than  one  month  and 
four  days.  In  fummer  it  grows  more  than  an  inch  a- 
day  ;  and  is  beft  fown  in  March  :  a  builiel  is  enough 
for  an  acre,  and  will  not  coft  more  than  ten  {hillings. 

It  thrives  beft  in  a  rich,  deep,  light  foil  :  the  ftalks 
are  very  thick  and  fucculent  3  the  cows  {hould  therefore 
eat  them  green.  48 

Another  fpecies  of  beet  (Beta  cicla),  the  Mangel  Root  of 
Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity ,  as  it  has  been  called,  hasfcaiclty. 
been  lately  extolled  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle  3 
but,  after  all,  feems  only  to  deferve  attention  in  the 
latter  view.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  3  the  root  is  large 
and  fleffiy,  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  rifes  above 
the  ground  feveral  inches,  is  thickeft  at  the  top,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  downward.  The  roots  are  of  various 
colours,  white,  yellow,  and  red  3  but  thefe  laft  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  much  paler  colour  than  beetrave.  It  is  good 
fodder  for  cows,  and  does  not  communicate  any  tafte 
to  the  milk.  It  produces  great  abundance  of  leaves 
in  fummer,  which  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  more  palatable 
to  cattle  than  moft  other  garden  plant?,  and  are  found 
to  be  very  wholefome.  The  farmers  in  thole  parts  of 
Germany  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  are  told, 
prefer  this  fpecies  of  beet,  for  feeding  cattle,  to  cab¬ 
bages,  principally  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
hurt  by  worms  or  infe&s  3  but  they  think  they  are  not 
fo  nourilhing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and  that 
cattle  are  not  nearly  fo  foon  fattened  by  this  root  as  by 
carrots,  parfnips,  or  cabbages.  It  has  even  been  afferted 
that  this  root  affords  lefs  nourifhment  than  any  of  thofe 
that  have  been  commonly  employed  for  feeding  cattle. 

This  does  not  correfpond  with  the  pompous  accounts 
with  which  the  public  has  been  entertained.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  a  plant  that  feems  to  deferve  the 
attention  of  our  farmers  3  as  on  fome  foils,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances,  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  article 
for  the  above  purpofes.  4 9 

In  Mr  Anderfon’s  Effays,  we  find  it  recommended  to  Sheep’s  fef- 
make  trial  of  fome  kinds  of  graffes,  which  probably cue  Sra  s* 
would  not  only  anfwer  for  freffi  fodder  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  might  alfo  be  cut  for  hay  in  fummer.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  that  fpecies  called  fheep' s 
fefeue  grafs .  “  I  had,  fays  he,  a  fmall  patch  of  this 

grafs  in  winter  1773  >  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
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Food  for  month  of  Auguft  or  September  preceding,  was  faved 
from  that  period,  and  had  advanced  before  winter  to 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches  \  forming  the  clofeft  pile 
that  could  be  imagined.  And  although  we  had  about 
fix  weeks  of  very  intenfe  froft,  with  fiiow  *,  and  about 
other  fix  weeks,  immediately  fucceeding  that,  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  keen  frort  every  night,  with  frequent  thaws  in 
the  day  time,  without  any  fnow,  during  which  time  al¬ 
moft  every  green  thing  was  destroyed  ;  yet  this  little 
patch  continued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  verdure  as 
any  meadow  in  the  month  of  May  ;  hardly  a  point  of 
a  leaf  having  been  withered  by  the  uncommon  feverity 
of  the  weather.  And  as  this  grafs  begins  to  vegetate 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
what  might  be  the  value  of  a  field  of  grafs  of  this  kind 
in  thefe  circumftances.” 

Of  another  kind  of  grafs,  called  purple  fefeue ,  Mr 
Anderfon  gives  the  following  character :  “  It  retained 
its  verdure  much  better  than  rye-grafs  during  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon  *,  but  it  had  more  of  its  points  killed  by  the 
weather  than  the  former.  It  likewife  rifesin  the  fpring, 
at  leaft  as  early  as  rye-grafs.” 

This  ingenious  farmer  lias  alfo  made  experiments  on 
the  culture  of  thefe  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  graffes  ; 
which  being  very  well  wTorthy  of  attention,  we  fliall 
here  infert. 

1.  Purple  fefeue  grafs.  “  Although  this  grafs  is  very 
often  found  in  old  paftures,  yet,  as  it  has  but  few  flower- 
ftalks,  and  as  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  domeftic  animals, 
thefe  are  feldom  fuffered  to  appear  5  fo  that  it  ufually 
remains  there  unpereeived.  But  it  feems  to  be  better 
able  to  endure  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung  of 
dogs  than  almoft  any  other  plant  \  and  is  therefore  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  with  in  dog  hills ,  as  I  call  the  little  hills 
by  road  fides  where  dogs  ufually  pifs  and  dung  :  and 
as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  undifturbed,  the  farmer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  appearance. 

u  The  leaves  are  long  and  fmall,  and  appear  to  be 
roundifii,  fomething  like  a  wire  *,  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like  a 
reed  or  ruffi  \  the  fides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded 
together  from  the  middle  rib,  exadlly  like  the  ftrong 
bent-grafs  on  the  fea  fhore.  The  flower-ftalk  is  fmall, 
and  branches  out  in  the  head,  a  little  refembling  the 
wild  oat  *,  only  the  grains  are  much  fmaller,  and  the 
ear  does  not  fpread  full  open,  but  lies  bending  a  little 
to  one  fide.  The  ftalks  are  often  fpotted  with  reddifh 
freckles,  and  the  tops  of  the  roots  are  ufually  tinged 
with  the  fam6'  colour  •,  from  whence  it  has  probably 
obtained  its  diftin&ive  name  of  fefuca  rubra ,  or  red 
( purple )  fefeue. 

“  It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden  walks  * 
and,  as  its  leaves  advance  very  quickly  after  cutting, 
it  may  ufually  be  difeovered  above  the  other  grafles, 
about  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut. 
Nor  do  they  feem  to  advance  only  at  one  feafon,  and 
then  flop  and  decay,  like  the  rye-grafs ;  but  continue 
to  advance  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  even 
where  they  are  not  cut  fo  that  they  fometimes  at¬ 
tain  a  very  great  length.  Laft  feafon  (1774),  I  mea¬ 
led  a  leaf  of  this  grafs,  that  fprung  up  in  a  neglected 
corner,  which  was  four  feet  and  four  inches  in  lerrgth, 
although  not  thicker  than  a  fmall  wire.  It  is  unnecef- 
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fary  to  add,  that  thefe  leaves  naturally  trail  upon  the 
ground,  unlefs  where  they  meet  with  fome  accidental 
fupport  j  and  that  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  fuffered  to 
grow  for  a  whole  feafon,  without  being  eaten  down  or 
cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  almoft  rotted,  by  the 
overfhadowing  of  the  tops  of  the  other  leaves,  before 
the  end  of  the  feafon.  ^ 

“  This  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant  Appear- 
in  its  native  fituation  :  as  it  is  feldom  that  it  is  difeo-  anfe  m 
vered  but  in  pretty  old  paftures,  and  as  in  that  ftate  it^t^ate 
carries  only  a  very  few  fced-ftalks,  it  was  with  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  I  could  collect  a  fmall  handful  of  the  feed, 
which  I  carefully  fowed  in  a  fmall  patch  of  garden 
mould,  to  try  if  it  could  be  eafily  cultivated.  It  came 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs,  but  was  at 
firft  as  fmall  as  hairs  :  the  leaves,  however,  advanced 
apace  }  and  were,  before  autumn,  when  the  grain  with 
which  they  had  been  fowed  was  cut  down,  about  16 
or  1 8  inches  in  length  5  but  having  been  fown  very 
thin,  it  was  ncceffary  to  pick  out  fome  other  kinds  of 
grafs  that  came  up  amongft  it,  left  it  might  have  been 
choked  by  them.  Early  next  fpring  it  advanced  with 
prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  formed  from 
every  feed  became  exceeding  large  *,  fo  that  it  quickly 
filled  the  whole  ground.  But  now  the  leaves  were  al¬ 
moft  as  broad  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs,  and  the 
two  fides  only  inclined  a  little  towards  one  another 
from  the  mid-rib,  without  any  appearance  of  roundnefs. 

In  due  time  a  great  many  feed-ftalks  fprung  out,  which 
attained  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
produced  feeds  in  abundance  ;  which  may  be  as  eafily 
laved  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs. 

“  The  prodigious  difference  between  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  ftate  amazed  me  ;  but  it  was  with 
a  good  deal  of  fatisfa&ion  that  I  found  there  would' be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  feeds  from  it,  which  I  had 
much  doubted  of  at  firft.  It  would  feem,  that  nature 
hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  ftrong  generative  power 
during  its  youth,  which  it  gradually  lofcs  as  it  advan¬ 
ces  in  age  (for  the  difference  perceived  in  this  cafe 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil)  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves 
advanced  with  an  additional  vigour,  in  proportion  to 
the  declining  ftrength  of  the  flower-ftalks  :  for  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  feldom  exceed  two  feet, 
whereas  numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four  feet 
in  length. 

“  From  thefe  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
it  would  feem  to  promife  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  far¬ 
mer  ;  as  he  could  reap  from  a  field  of  it,  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  years,  as  great  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  the  culmiferous  grafles  (thofe  bear¬ 
ing  a  long  jointed  ftalk)  -,  and,  if  he  meant  afterwards 
to  pafture  it,  he  would  fuffer  no  inconveniences  from 
the  flower-ftalks  ;  and  the  fucculent  leaves  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  vegetate  during  the  whole,  fummer,  would  at 
all  times  furnifh  his  cattle  with  abundance  of  whole- 
fome  food.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  this  grafs 
rifes  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  rye-grafs ;  and  continues 
green  for  the  greateft  part  of  winter,  which  the  other 
does  not.  It  is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  feems 
never  to  wear  out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  once 
been  eftabliftied.  On  all  which  accounts,  it  appears 
to  me  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer ;  and 

well 
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Well  deferve3  to  have  Its  feveral  qualities,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  bell  agrees  with  it,  afcertained  by  accurate 
experiments. 

2.  “  Sheep's  fefeue  gretfs ,  or  f eft uca  ovina ,  is  much 
praifed  by  the  Swedifh  naturalifts  for  its  Angular  value 
as  a  pafture-grafs  for  ftieep  ;  this  animal  being  repre- 
fented  as  fonder  of  it  than  of  any  other  grafs,  and  fat¬ 
tening  upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant,  and  its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  feems 
very  much  to  favour  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
us  of  it. 

“  This  plant  is  of  the  fame  family  with  the  former, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  feveral  refpe&s  ;  although  they 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  one  another.  Its 
leaves,  like  the  former,  in  its  natural  ftate,  are  always 
rounded,  but  much  fmaller  •,  being  little  bigger  than 
large  horfe  hairs,  or  fwine-briftles,  and  feldom  exceed 
Ax  or  feven  inches  in  length.  But  thefe  fpring  out  of 
the  root  in  tufts,  fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  they 
refemble,  in  this  refpedt,  a  clofe  hair  brufh  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  I  know  :  fo  that  it  would  feem  natural¬ 
ly  adapted  to  form  that  thick  fhort  pile  of  grafs  in 
which  fheep  are  known  chiefly  to  delight.  Its  flower  - 
flalks  are  numerous,  and  fometimes  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet  ;  but  are  more  ufually  about  1 2  or  15  inches 

high.  > 

“  Upon  gathering  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  low¬ 
ing  them  as  the  former,  it  was  found  that  they  fprung 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs  \  but  the  leaves 
are  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.  From  each 
Ade  fprings  up  one  or  two  of  thefe  hair-like  filaments, 
that  in  a  ftiort  time  fend  out  new  offsets,  fo  as  quickly 
to  form  a  fort  of  tuft,  which  grows  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  at  length  attains  a  very  large  Aze,  or  till  all  the 
intervals  are  clofed  up,  and  then  it  forms  the  clofeft  pile 
of  grafs  that  it  is  poffible  to  imagine.  In  April  and 
May  it  pufhed  forth  an  innumerable  quantity  of  flower- 
ftalks,  that  afforded  an  immenfe  quantity  of  hay  ;  it 
being  fo  clofe  throughout,  that  the  fey  the  could  fcarce- 
ly  penetrate  it.  This  was  allowed  to  (land  till  the 
feeds  ripened  ;  but  the  bottoms  of  the  ffalks  were  quite 
blanched,  and  almoft  rotted  for  want  of  air  before  that 

time.  r  /1 

“  This  was  the  appearance  that  it  made  the  firft  year 

after  it  was  fowed  :  but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that, 
after  a  few  years,  it  likewife  produces  fewer  feed-ftalks, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves,  than  at  flrft.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  if  thefe  are  eaten 
down  in  the  fpring,  it  does  not,  like  rye-grafs,  perflft 
in  a  continued  tendency  to  run  to  feed  ;  but  is  at  once 
determined  to  pufh  forth  a  quantity  of  leaves  without 
almoft  any  ftalks  at  all :  and  as  all  domeftic  animals, 
but  more  efpecially  fheep,  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
grafs,  if  they  have  liberty  to  pafture  where  it  grows, 
they  bite  it  fo  clofe  as  never  to  fuffer  almoft  a  Angle  feed- 
ftalk  to  efcape  them  ;  fo  that  the  botanift  will  often 
fearch  in  vain  for  it,  when  he  is  treading  upon  it  with 
his  feet.  The  beft  way  to  difeover  it  in  any  pafture, 
is  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  of  it  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs, 
by  their  extraordinary  clofenefs.  and  the  deep  green 
colour  of  the  leaves. 

“  It  feems  to  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  ;  although  it  is 
imagined  that  it  would  flourifh  beft  in  a  light  fandy  foil, 
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as  it  can  evidently  live  with  lefs  moiftnre  than  almoft  any  *£^or 
other  kind  of  grafs;  being  often  feen  to  remain  in  the 
fods  that  have  been  employed  in  coping  for  ftone  dykes, 
after  all  the  other  grades  that  grew  in  them  have  difap- 
peared.  It  is  likewife  found  in  poor  barren  foils,  where 
hardly  any  other  plant  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all  :  and 
on  thefurfaceof  dry  worn-out  peat  mofs,  where  no  moif- 
ture  remains  fufficient  to  fupport  any  other  plant  what¬ 
ever  :  but  in  neither  of  thefe  Atuations  does  it  thrive;  as 
it  is  there  only  a  weak  and  unflghtly  plant,  very  unlike 
ivhat  it  is  when  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  eftablifhed 
upon  a  good  foil ;  although  it  is  feldomer  met  with  in 
this  laft  ftate  than  in  the  former. 

“  I  will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid 
about  the  particular  property  that  this  plant  poflefles  of 
continuing  all  winter  ;  nor  point  out  the  benefits  that 
the  farmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality.  He 
need  not,  however,  expe£l  to  find  any  verdure  in  win¬ 
ter  on  fueh  plants  as  grow7  upon  the  loofe  moffy  foil 
above  mentioned  ;  for,  as  the  froft  in  winter  always 
hoves  up  the  furface  of  this  foil,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  fo  lacerated  thereby,  as  to  make  it,  for  fome  time 
in  the  fpring,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Nor  will  lie  of¬ 
ten  perceive  much  verdure  in  winter  upon  thofe  plants 
that  grow  upon  poor  hungry  foils,  which  cannot  afford 
abundant  nourifhment  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
vegetation  at  all  times  :  but  fuch  plants  as  grow  on 
earthen  dykes,  which  ufually  begin  to  vegetate  with 
vigour  w7hen  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  for  the  molt 
part  retain  their  verdure  at  that  feafon  almoft  as  well 
as  if  they  were  in  good  garden-mould. 

“  I  have  been  very  particular  in  regard  to  this  plant ; 
becaufe,  in  as  far  as  my  obfervalions  have  yet  gone,  it 
promifes  on  many  accounts  to  make  a  moft  valuable  ac- 
quifition  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  juftly  demands  a 
very  particular  ftiare  of  his  attention.”  55 

'  3.  The  holcus  lanatus ,  or  creeping  foft-grafs  of  Hud-Holcus 

fon. _ This  is  confidered  by  our  author  as  one  of  the 

moft  valuable  kinds  of  meadow-graffes ;  its  pile  being 
exceedingly  clofe,  foft,  and  fucculent.  It  delights 
much  in  moifture,  and  is  feldom  found  on  dry  ground, 
unlefs  the  foil  is  exceeding  rich.  It  is  often  found  on 
thofe  patches  near  fprings,  over  which  the  water  re- 
quently  flows  ;  and  may  be  known  by  the  uncommon 
foftnefs  and  fucculence  of  the  blade,  the  lively  light 
green  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  matted  intertexture 
of  its  roots.  But,  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  of  its  firft 
leaves,  when  the  feed-ftalks  advance,  they  are  rough 
to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  plant  then  aflumes  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  wre  would  have  expe£led. 

The  ear  is  branched  out  into  a  great  number  of  fine  ra¬ 
mifications  fomewhat  like  the  oat,  but  much  fmaller.— 

This  kind  of  grafs,  however,  would  not  be  eafily  cultiva- 
vated,  on  account  of  a  kind  of  foft  membrane  that 
makes  the  feeds  adhere  to  the  ftalk,  and  to  one  another 
after  they  are  feparated  from  it,  as  if  they  were  inter¬ 
mixed  with  cobweb,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
feparated  from  the  ftalk,  or  to  fpread  readily  in  Towing. 

It  fpreads,  however,  fo  faft  by  its  running  roots,  that 
a  fmall  quantity  fowed  very  thin,  would  be  fufficient  to 
flock  a  large  field  in  a  ftiort  time. 

Thefe  are  the  kinds  of  grajftfes ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated,  that  Mr  An- 
derfon  thinks  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  value  5  but,  be- 
fides  thefe,  he  recommends  the  followingof  the  pea-tribe. 

1.  Milk-vetch^ 
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I.  Milk -vetch,  liquorice- vetch,  or  milk-wort.  This 
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plant,  in  fome  refpedts,  very  much  refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  white  clover  :  from  the  top  of  the  root  a  great 
number  of  (hoots  come  out  in  the  fpring,  fpreading 
along  the  furface  of  the  ground  every  way  around  it  ; 
from  which  arife  a  great  many  clufters  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  exa£lly  refembling  thofe  of  the  common 
broom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hard  round  pods,  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  kidney-(haped  feeds.  From  a  fuppofed 
refemblance  of  a  clufter  of  thofe  pods  to  the  fingers  of 
an  open  hand,  the  plant  has  been  fometimes  called 
ladies-fingers.  By  others  it  is  called  crow-toes ,  from  a 
fancied  refemblance  of  the  pods  to  the  toes  of  a  bird. 
Others,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bloffom,  and  the 
part  where  the  plant  is  found,  have  called  it  feat ,  im¬ 
properly  fell-broom.  It  is  found  plentifully  almoft 
everywhere  in  old  grafs  fields  ;  but  as  every  fpecies  of 
domeftic  animals  eat  it,  almoft  in  preference  to  any 
other  plant,  it  is  feldom  allowed  to  come  to  the  flower 
in  pafture  grounds,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  faved  from  the  cattle  for  fome  time ;  fo  that 
it  is  only  about  the  borders  of  corn  fields,  or  the  Tides 
of  inclofures  to  which  cattle  have  not  accefs,  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  As  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  cows  which  feed  on  the  paftures, 
where  this  plant  abounds,  yield  a  quantity  of  rich  milk, 
the  plant  has,  from  that  circumftance,  obtained  its  moft 
proper  Englifh  name  of  milk-vetch. 

One  of  the  greateft  recommendations  of  this  plant 
is,  that  it  grows  in  poor  barren  ground,  where  almoft 
qualities,  no  other  plant  can  live.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
ground  fo  poor,  that  even  heath,  or  ling  {erica  commu - 
«/j),  would  fcarcely  grow }  and  upon  bare  obdurate 
clays,  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vege¬ 
tate  ;  infomuch  that  the  furface  remained  entirely  un¬ 
covered,  unlefs  where  a  plant  of  this  kind  chanced  to 
be  eftablifhed  :  yet,  even  in  thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances,  it  flourilhed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
luxuriance,  and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucculent,  though 
not  fuch  abundant  Ihoots,  as  if  reared  in  the  richeft 
manured  fields.  In  dry  barren  fands,  alfo,  where  al¬ 
moft  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  live,  it  has  been 
found  to  fend  out  fuch  a  number  of  healthy  (hoots  all 
round,  as  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  clofeft  and  moft 
beautiful  carpet  that  can  be  defired. 

The  ftalks  of  the  milk-vetch  are  weak  and  (lender, 
fo  that  they  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  un¬ 
lefs  they  are  fupported  by  fome  other  vegetable.  In 
ordinary  foils  they  do  not  grow  to  a  great  length,  nor 
produce  many  flowers  *,  but  in  richer  fields  the  ftalks 
grow  to  a  much  greater  length,  branch  out  a  good 
deal,  but  carry  few  or  no  flowers  or  feeds.  From  thefe 
qualities  our  author  did  not  attempt  at  firft  to  cultivate 
it  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  pafture  \  and,  with 
this  intention,  fowed  it  with  his  ordinary  hay  feeds, 
expe&ing  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  he  defifted 
from  cutting  his  field.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
agreeably  difappointed  \  the  milk-vetch  growing  the 
firft  feafon  as  tall  as  his  great  clover,  and  forming  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  hay  \  being  fcarce  di ft ingui (liable  from  lu¬ 
cerne,  but  by  the  flendernefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  propor¬ 
tional  fmallnefs  of  the  leaf. 

Another  recommendation  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  is 
perennial.  It  is  feveral  years  after  it  is  fowed  before 
it  attains  to  its  full  perfe&ion  \  but  when  once  efta- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


blilhed,  it  probably  remains  for  a  great  number  of  years  Food  for 
in  full  vigour,  and  produces  annually  a  great  quantity  ,  e*  t 
of  fodder.  In  autumn  1773,  Mr  Anderfon  cut  the 
ftalk  from  an  old  plant  that  grew  on  a  very  indifferent 
foil  ;  and,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  it,  he  found 
that  it  weighed  14  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  ftalks  of  this  plant  die  down  entirely  in  winter, 
and  do  not  come  up  in  the  fpring  till  the  fame  time 
that  clover  begins  to  advance  \  nor  does  it  advance 
very  faft,  even  in  fummer,  when  once  cut  down  or  eaten 
over:  fo  that  it  feems  much  inferior  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  grades  \  but  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  cover  the  word 
parts  of  a  farm,  on  which  no  other  vegetable  could 
thrive.  5t 

2.  The  common  yellow  vetch  ling  ( Lathy  rus  praten-  Yellow 
/ 0.  or  everlafing  tare ,  grows  with  great  luxuriance  vetchling, 
in  ftiff  clay  foils,  and  continues  to  yield  annually  a 

great  weight  of  fodder,  of  the  very  beft  quality,  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  is  equally  fit  for  pafture  or 
hay  ;  and  grows  with  equal  vigour  in  the  end  of  fum¬ 
mer  as  in  the  beginning  of  it  *,  fo  would  admit  being 
paftured  upon  in  the  fpring,  till  the  middle,  or  even 
the  end  of  May,  without  endangering  the  lofs  of  the 
crop  of  hay.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  other 
plant  except  clover  poffeffes  ;  but  clover  is  equally  un¬ 
fit  for  early  pafture  or  for  hay.  Sainfoin  is  the  only 
plant  whofe  qualities  approach  to  it  in  this  refpeft,  and 
the  yellow  vetchling  will  grow  in  fuch  foils  as  are  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  producing  fainfoin. — It  is  alfo  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  and  increafes  fo  faft  by  its  riinning  roots, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feed  Would  produce  a  fufti- 
cient  number  of  plants  to  fill  a  whole  field  in  a  very 
ftiort  time.  If  a  fmall  patch  of  good  ground  is  fowed 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  rows,  about  a  foot  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  and  the  intervals  kept  clear  of 
weeds  for  that  feafon,  the  roots  will  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  patch  next  year ;  when  the  ftalks 
may  be  cut  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  And  if  that 
patch  were  dug  over  in  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
roots  taken  out  ;  it  would  furnifh  a  great  quantity  of 
plants,  which  might  be  planted  at  two  or  three  feet 
diftance  from  one  another,  where  they  would  probably 
overfpread  the  whole  field  in  a  (hort  time.  ^ 

3.  The  common  blue  tare  feems  more  likely  than  the  Blue  tare, 
former  to  produce  a  more  flourifhing  kind  of  hay,  as 

it  abounds  much  more  in  feeds  ;  but  as  the  ftalks  come 
up  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and  branch  more  above, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  for  a  pafture 
grafs  as  the  other.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
fmallcr,  and  more  divided,  than  thofe  of  the  other  ; 
the  ftalks  are  likewife  fmaller,  and  grow  to  a  much 
greater  length.  Though  it  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  feeds,  yet  the  fmall  birds  are  fo  fond  of  them,  that, 
unlefs  the  field  were  carefully  guarded,  few  of  them 
would  be  allowed  to  ripen. 

4.  The  vicia  fepium,  purple  everlafing ,  or  bufi -vetch.  Bnfh- 
Our  author  gives  the  preference  to  this  plant  beyond  vetch, 
all  others  of  the  fame  tribe  for  pafture.  The  roots  of 
it  fpread  on  every  fide  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  from  which,  in  the  fpring,  many  ftems  arife 
quite  clofe  by  one  another  ;  and  as  they  have  a  broad 
tufted  top  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  forms  as  clofe 
a  pile  as  could  be  defired.  It  grows  very  quickly  after 
being  cut  or  cropt,  but  does  not  arrive  at  any  great 
height  j  fo  that  it  feems  more  proper  for  pafturage  than 

Q.  <1  making 
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making  bay  ;  although,  upon  a  good  foil,  it  will  grow 
fufficiently  high  for  that  purpofe  5  but  the  (talks  grow 
fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  there  is  great  danger  oi 
having  it  rotted  at  the  root,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dampT  It  feems  to  thrive  beft  in  a  clayey  foil. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  variety  of  others  of  the  fame 
clafs,  which  he  thinks  might  be  ufeful  to  the  farmer. 
The  common  garden  everlafting  pea,  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  he  conje£tures,  would  yield  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  weight  of  hay  upon  an  acre  *,  as  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  haying  very  ftrong  (talks, 
that  could  fupport  themfelves  without  rotting  till  they 

attained  a  great  height.  .  .  . 

One  other  plant,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  it  is 
the  common  ijarrovo  ( Achillea  millefolium ),  or  hundred- 
leaved  grafs.  Concerning  this  plant,  he  remarks,  that 
in  almoft:  every  fine  old  pafture,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  growing  vegetables  with  which  the  field  is  covered 
confiils  of  it  ;  but  the  animals  which  feed  there  are  fo 
fond  of  the  yarrow,  as  never  to  allow  one  feed- (talk  of 
it  to  come  to  perfection .  Hence  thefe  feed- (talks  are 
never  found  but  in  negle&ed  corners,  or  by  the  Tides  of 
roads  ;  and  are  fo  difagreeable  to  cattle,  that  they  are 
never  tafted  ■,  and  thus  it  has  been  erroneoufly  thought 
that  the  whole  plant  was  refufed  by  them. — The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  great  tendency  to  grow  very  thick 
upon  one  another,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  pafturage.  It  arrives  at  its  greateft  perfeaion  in 
rich  fields  that  are  naturally  fit  for  producing  a  large 
and  fucculent  crop  of  grafs.  It  grows  alfo  upon  clays  ; 
and  is  among  the  firft  plants  that  (hike  root  in  any 
barren  clay  that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  confi- 
derable  depth  ;  fo  that  this  plant,  and  thirties,  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  firft  that  appear  on  the  banks  of  deep  ditches 
formed  in  a  clayey  foil.  All  animals  delight  to  eat  it-, 
but,  from  the  dry  aromatic  tafte  it  poffeffes,  it  would 
feern  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  conftitution  of  (beep. 
It  feems  altogether  unfit  for  hay. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of  our  own 
country,  there  are  others  which,  though  natives  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  climate,  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  Britain ; 
and  have  been  raifed  with  fuch  fuccefs  by  individuals, 
as  highly  to  merit  the  attention,  of  every  farmer.  A- 
mong  thefe  the  firft  place  is  claimed  by  lucerne. 

This  is  the  plant  called  medico  by  the  ancients,  be- 
caufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  on  the  culture 
of  which  they  beftowed  fuch  great  care  and  pains.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  annual  flalks,  which,  in 
a  good  foil,  rife  to  three  feet,  or  fometimes  more,  in 
height  ■,  its  leaves  grow  at  a  joint  like  thofe  of  clover  ; 
the  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are. purple;  and.its 
pods  are  of  a  fcrew-like  (hape,  containing. feeds  which 
ripen  in  September.  All  forts  of  domeftic  cattle  are 
fond  of  this  plant,  efpecially  when  allowed  to.  eat  it 
o-reen,  and  black  cattle  may  be  fed  very  well  with  the 
hay  made  from  it;  but  an  excefs  of  this  food  is  faid  to 
be  very  dangerous.  .  . 

Lucerne  has  the  property  of  growing  very  quickly  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cut  down,  infotnuch  that  Mr  Rocque  has  mow¬ 
ed  it  five  times  in  a  feafon,  and  Mr  Anderfon  affirms  he 
has  cut  it  no  lefs  than  fix  times.  It  is,  however,  not 
very  eafily  cultivated  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  fome¬ 
times  dees  not  fucceed.  ,  .  , 

Another  grafs  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it 
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is  a  native,  and  fown  by  Rocque  in  1763.  This  grafs  Food  for 
is  called  timothy,  from  its  being  brought  from  New-  , 

York  to  Carolina  by  one  Timothy  Hanlon.  It  grows 
beft  in  a  wet  foil ;  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any.  If  it 
is  fown  in  Auguft,  it  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Horfes  are.  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  lucerne  to  eat  it.  It  is  alio 
preferred  by  black  cattle  and  ftieep ;  for  a  fquare  piece 
of  land  having  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts,,  and 
one  part  fowed  with  lucerne,  another  with  fainfoin,  a 
third  with  clover,  and  the  fourth  with  timothy,  fome 
horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,. were  turned  into  it,  when 
the  plants  were  all  in  a  condition  for  pafturage  ;  and 
the  timothy  was  eaten  quite  bare,  before  the  clover,  lu¬ 
cerne,  or  fainfoin,  was  touched. 

One  valuable  property  of  this  grafs  is,  that  its  roots 
are  fo  ftrong  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they 
render  the  wetteft  and  fofteft  land,  on  which  a  horfe 
could  not  find  footing,  firm  enough  to  bear  the  heavieft 
cart.  With  the  view  of  improving  boggy  lands,  there¬ 
fore,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  poached  with  the  feet 
of  cattle,  Mr  Anderfon  recommends  the  cultivation  of 
this  kind  of  grafs,  from  which  he  has  little  expe&ation 

in  other  refpedls.  6$ 

On  this  fubjeft,  of  the  kind  of  plants  moft  proper  to  Grazing 
be  raifed  for  feeding  cattle,  one  general  queftion  ought  compared 
not  to  pafs  unnoticed  concerning  the  propriety  of  feed-  . 
ing  them  upon  roots  and  plants  cultivated  . by  the. aid  of 
the  plough,  or  upon  leaving  them  to  derive  their  fub- 
fiffence  from  lands  allowed  to  remain  continually  in  pa¬ 
fturage.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  praftice  are  fet 
forth^by  Thomas  Davis,  Efq.  of  Longleet,.in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words.  “  Experience  fufficiently  evinc.es  the  ex- Bath  pa. 
treme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants  that  they  get  more/m,  vol.iii. 
(generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding  their  lands,  than  by 
ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires  very  few  arguments 
to  convince  a  landlord,  that,  in  cold  wet  land  efpecial¬ 
ly,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you  have,  the  lefs  you  put  it 
in  the  tenant’s  power  to  ruin  your  eftate.  That  a  te¬ 
nant  of  60I.  per  annum  on  a  dairy  farm  will  get.  money, 
while  a  corn  farm  of  the  lame  fize  will  ftarve  its  occu¬ 
pier  (though  perhaps  the  former  gives  15s.  per  acre 
for  his  land,  and  the  latter  only  10s.),  is  fclf-evident. 

The  plough  is  a  friend  of  every  body]s,  though  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  very  far  from  being  particularly  and  local¬ 
ly  felt ;  corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping 
till  the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its 
poffeffor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
far  otherwife.  Cheefe  muft  neceffarily  be  fold  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one-twelfth, 
or  at  lead;  one-fifteenth  of  its  value,  is  often  paid  for 
carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  off ;  and  the  butter  and 
(kimmed  milk  find  their  way  no  great  diftance  from 
home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter  varying,  fre¬ 
quently  one-third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every  inhabitant 
of  Bath  muft  be  fenfible,  that  butter  and  cheefe  have 
rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  20  years.  Is 
not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  time  when,  on  account 
of  the  increafed  demand  for  milk,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  fhould 


have  been  encouraged  V9  8tc. 


In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Billingfley, 
the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy  farms  to  the  arable  kind 
is  afferted  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms.  “  Perhaps  (fays 

he) 
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Food  for  he)  there  cannot  be  a  (Ironger  proof  of  the  inferiority 

Cattle.  Qf  the  plough  with  refpeft  to  profit,  than  the  fuperior 
pun&uality  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  payment  of  his 
rent.  This  obfervation,  I  believe,  moil  lie  wards  who 
fuperintend  manors  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly 
to  dairy  farms,  will  verify  j  at  lead  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  plough  will  defire  me  not  to  confound 
the  abufe  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  ;  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  moll  egre¬ 
gious  flovens  ;  that  lauds  devoted  to  the  plough  are 
not  confined  to  filch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  20  s.  per 
acre;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  graffes  (without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exifi),  far 
exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refped  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  nutrition  :  that  the  ftraw  yard  is  a  moll  con¬ 
venient  receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 
pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu¬ 
ced  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judicioufly  blending  arable  with  pajlure , 
in  the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former.” 

On  thefe  letters  we  fliall  only  remark,  that  for  the 
good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  practice  :  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  mull  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  43.  we  have  a  method 
propofed  by  Mr  V/impey  of  improving  {mall  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thufe  which  are  kept  con¬ 
tinually  in  pafture.  He  agrees  with  the  maxim  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value  ;  and  that  the  poffeffor  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the  former,  with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  ftarving  himfelf  and  family. 
Notwithftanding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an 
effential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  pafture. 
Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  pafture  of  any  dura¬ 
tion.  “  Such  as,  from  a  wild  ftate  of  nature,  overrun 
with  furze,  fern,  bufties  and  brambles,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  muft  be  kept  in 
that  improved  ftate  by  its  frequent  ufe  -y  other  wife  it 
would  foon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  ftate  which  was 
its  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
fifts  wholly,  or  almoft  fo,  of  land  that  is  properly  ara¬ 
ble,  muft  ever  continue  arable  ;  for  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  ftate  even 
when  it  is  made  fo.”  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  railing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poffef¬ 
for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  great  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  pafture  farm  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  queftion  is,  Whether  he  can  be  reimburfed  of  his 
expences  by  the  produce  ?  46  To  afeertain  this  fa£t 

(fays  he),  we  muft  inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
expences  of  keeping  a  milch  cow  on  a  dairy  farm  for 
any  given  time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expence  is  generally  from  3I.  to  3I.  ios.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  a  half  of  pafture  fit  for  this 
ufe  is  fufficient  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
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At  25s.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  to  Food  f°r 
3I.  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  A  dairy  farm,  therefore,  con-  ,  Cattie*  b 
lifting  of  48  acres,  at  25s.  per  annum,  would  amount 
to  60I.  rent  j  and  the  number  of  cows  that  might  be 
kept  on  fuch  a  farm  would  be  about  20.  In  the  next 
place,  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping  a  cow 
upon  food  raifed  in  arable  land  as  a  fuccedaneum  for 
grafs,  we  are  affured  by  unqueftionable  authority,  that 
a  bulhel  of  potatoes,  given  half  at  night  and  half  in 
the  morning,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of  hay,  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  three  cows  a  day  *,  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fu ai¬ 
mer  months  when  the  cows  are  in  pafture.  An  acre 
of  land,  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  bulhels  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  13s.  If  three 
cows  eat  feven  bulhels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bufliels  in  a  year  ;  and  20  cows  would  confume 
2433  bulhels  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
leven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  pafture  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  coft  61.  13s.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acres  and 
a  quarter  will  coft  about  48I.  We  have  feen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy  farm  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  20  milch  cows,  is  not  lefs  than  60I.  fo  that 
the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the  arable 
farm 4  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm  being 
fuperior  by  12I.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with  pota¬ 
toes,  to  40  acres  of  meadow  or  pafture  ground.”  “It 
muft  indeed  be  obferved  (adds  our  author),  that  in 
this  ftatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes.  It 
muft  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40s.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  fome 
expence  for  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  if  we 
dedu6t  40s.  an  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4I.  13s.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  and  a  quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34I.  and  confequently  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
is  little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
farm  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance,  efpecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plainly 
raifes  him  from  a  ftate  of  acknowledged  inferiority  to 
one  greatly  fuperior.”  $$ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  obje£Hon,  Obje£tion 
“  that  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  muft  be  indccifive,  as£nftvered 
relating  only  to  potatoes.”  In  oppofition  to  this  he  experiment 
adduces  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fcale  by  0f  xvxr 
Mr  Vagg  'y  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages,  when  Vagg. 
raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  as  much  fuperior 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  quality.  The  rent  was  30s.  per  acre,  and  the 
whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  off  the  crop 
amounted  only  to  il.  14s.  fo  that  all  the  coft  of  the  ^ 
twelve  acres  was  38I.  9s.  From  the  produce  were  Number  of 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  Iheep  j  and  he  was  cattle  fed 
affured  that  they  improved  as  fall  upon  it  as  they  dofr°m 
in  the  beft  pafture  months,  May,  June,  and  J uly.  cabbages. 

“  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  inftead  of  60  Iheep  we 
reckon  1  C  oxen,  or  that  four  Iheep  are  equal  to  about 
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then  6o  oxen 
which  is  the 


found 

leaft 


Profits  from  one  ox,  in  which  we  cannot  err  much 
different  were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or, 

Vegetables. fame  thing,  15  for  a  whole  year,  for  38L  9s.  *  and 
confequently  20  oxen  would  coil  51L  5s.  4d.  which 
is  not  quite  3I.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
would  cod  in  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  fome  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  bee 
quite  adequate  to  the  fame  valuable  purpofes  ; 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pafture. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs  are  omitted,  as  having  been  long 
in  general  praCtice  ;  but  are  in  common  very  fhort  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  other  articles  recommended.”  Sainfoin  is 
greatly  recommended  :  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a  miferable  appearance  the  firft  year, 
though  afterwards  hfe  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  two  of  middling  pafture  ground  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  accufes  the  farmer  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ufeful  a  plant. 
On  this  fubjedt,  however,  we  rauft  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops  ;  which  may  fometimes  be  inconvenient, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lefs 
than  20  years,  The  moft  advantageous  method  of 
railing  it  he  fuppufes  to  be  after  potatoes.  Thus  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground  \  as  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  manure  neceffary  for  the  potatoes  both  pulve¬ 
rize,  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a  fufticient  degree. 

We  fhall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  fubjeCt  when  we  come  to  confider  the  fub- 
53  jeCt  of  feeding  cattle.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
Feeding  of  remarked,  that  this  branch  of  the  art  of  the  hufband- 
cattle  not  raan?  has  by  no  rneans  hitherto  been  carried  to  its 
br°fft':  n°  perfedtion  in  this  country  *,  and  that  in  propor- 

per  e  ion.  ag  jt  jmpr0ved,  and  cattle  are  more  carefully 
fed,  the  value  of  the  plough  will  appear  more  confpi- 
cuous. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  comparative  Profit  to  he  derived 
from  the  Cultivation  of  different  Vegetables . 
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fize.  In  forming  a  plan  of  agriculture,  there-  Profit  from 
-  1  *  1  different 

Vegetables. 


the  hufbandman  muft  not  overlook  the  peculiar  dlfferent 


Like  every  other  artift  or  tradefman,  a  hufbandman 
fiances  that  will  always  be  under  the  neceflity  of  regarding  himfelf 
render  ve-  as  the  fervant  of  the  community*  and  muft  endeavour 
to  rear  the  vegetables  that  are  in  greateft  demand,  and 
that  will  enable  him  to  derive  the  greateft  profit  from  the 
portion  of  territory  which  he  occupies.  The  product 
of  fome  foils  and  fituations  is  fo  fixed  by  nature,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  human  art  or  induftry  to  alter  her  defti- 
nation.  In  our  own  and  in  many  other  countries, 
there  are  extenfive  tradfs  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  the  art  of  agriculture  feems  to  be 
for  ever  banifhed.  Such  fituations  belong  exclufively 
to  the  fhepherd  and  his  Hock,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of 
the  plough.  Even  on  fome  arable  lands  it  may  be  found 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  rear  many  of  the  more  valuable 
vegetable  productions.  In  many  bleak  and  unfheltered 
fields  of  the  higher  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  tur¬ 
nips  and  oats  are  cultivated  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  it 
wrould  be  in  vain  to  expeCt  regular  crops  of  wheat  ; 
and  though  potatoes  are  found  to  profper  in  a  Tandy, 
or  even  a  moffy  foil,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expedl 
them  to  produce  an  equally  valuable  crop  upon  a  ftiff 
clay,  in  which  the  roots  cannot  fwell  or  expand  to  a 
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nature  of  the  foil  that  has  fallen  to  hh>  lot,  or  its  phyfi- 
cal  relation  to  the  nature  of  certain  vegetables,  as  he 
can  only  hope  for  fuccefs  by  adapting  the  one  of  thefe 
to  the  other. 

The  hufbandman  muft  alfo  have  a  fpecial  regard  to 
the  ftate  of  the  market  to  which  his  commodities  are 
to  be  brought.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  cultivate  large 
quantities  of  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  or  carrots,  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  great  towns,  which  alone  can  afford  a 
market  for  them,  unlefs  he  intend  to  confume  them 
upon  his  own  farm  by  feeding  cattle.  In  a  part  of  the 
country,  however,  in  which  great  breweries  are  efta- 
blifhed,  if  his  foil  is  fit  for  the  purpofe,  he  may  fafely 
venture  to  rear  large  quantities  of  barley  j  as  he  can¬ 
not  in  fuch  a  fituation  be  at  any  time  deftitute  of  a 
market.  Hence  we  can  perceive,  that  it  is  the  ftate 
of  the  market  which  muft  at  all  times  regulate  the  en- 
terprifes  of  the  agriculturift,  and  the  kind  of  cropa 
which  he  is  to  bring  forward.  -Thus  alfo  we  fee  the 
mode  in  which  agriculture  may  be  moft  fuccefsfullv 
encouraged  by  a  nation.  Let  an  abundant  market  be 
provided  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  that  produce 
will  infallibly  be  augmented.  In  this  way,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  confumption  of  grain,  by  means  of  di- 
ftilleries  or  breweries,  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
produdlion  of  it  in  great  quantities.  -They  are  even 
favourable  to  the  exiftence  of  plenty,  or  of  abund¬ 
ance  of  bread  for  the  ufe  of  the  people.  In  good 
feaions,  by  affording  a  ready  market,  they  give  aCti- 
vity  to  the  hufbandman,  and  in  bad  feafons  their  ope¬ 
rations  can  be  arrefted  by  law,  and  the  fuperfluous 
quantity  of  grain  which  was  meant  to  be  confumed  by 
them,  can  be  converted  into  human  food,  ’lhus  they 
operate  in  fome  meafure  like  a  great  public  granary,  in 
which  provifions  fhould  be  kept  againft  an  accidental 
fcarcity. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  by  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
market  which  it  produces,  a  hufbandman  may  find 
himfelf  moft  profitably  employed,  when  rearing  a  kind 
of  food  which  is  by  no  means  the  moft  advantageous 
to  the  population  of  liis  country.  This  takes  place, 
when  he  is  employed  in  preparing  butchers  meat  in- 
ftead  of  bread  j  that  is,  when  he  finds  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  rear  upon  his  lands  vegetables  which  can  only 
be  confumed  by  cattle,  and  thus'eontribute  only  in  an 
indireCt  manner  to  the  fuftenance  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  than  to  cultivate  thofe  vegetable  produ&ions 
which  are  fuited  to  the  human  liomach,  and  which 
therefore  direCtly  and  immediately  afford  fubfiftence  to 
man.  According  to  Archdeacon  Hiflop’s  comparative 
ftatement,  lately  publifhed,  the  weight  of  food  from 
an  acre  of  arable  land,  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
a  fallow  year  being  included,  is  nine  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  from  an  acre  of  feeding  flock  *,  and,  ac-  ^ 

cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  atpaftu™ge 
Collington,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  at  Edinburgh,  and  agri- 
a  Scots  acre  of  land  in  pafture,  fed  with  fheep,  pro- culture 
duces  only  1  20  pounds  weight  of  meht,  whereas  thecoraPare 
fame  land  will  yield  1280  pounds  of  oatmeal,  or  above 
ten  times  as  much.  Let  it  even  be  fuppofed,  then, 
that  one  pound  of  mutton  contains  in  itlelf  as  much 
fubftantial  nounfhment  for  the  human  conftitution,  as 

two 
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Profit  from  two  pounds  weight  of  oat  meal;  ft  ill  it  will  follow, 
different  t’nat  jancjs  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oats,  will 
Vegetables.  f^nrt  a  p0puiat;On  five  times  greater  in  number, 
than  can  be  fupported  by  the  fame  land  when  ufed 
for  the  pafturc  of  (beep;  and,  where  one  million  of 
people  are  found  to  exift  upon  a  territory  occupied 
in  the  one  way,  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  people 
might  exift  upon  the  fame  land  if  it  were  cultivated 
for  raifing  grain,  and  if  the  inhabitants  would  confent 
to  ufe  it  as  their  food.  Were  any  contrivance  adopted, 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  fucculent  roots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  into 
dry  meal  or  flour ;  the  fame  proportional  difference  of 
mpulation  would  continue  to  exift,  between  nations 
n  which  that  kind  of  flour  fhould  be  confumed  as  hu¬ 
man  food,  and  in  which  it  fhould  be  ufed  for  feeding 
cattle :  For  a  man  always  commits  an  enormous  wafte 
of  food,  who,  inftead  of  eating  grain  Jiimfelf,  gives  it 
to  an  inferior  animal,  in  the  expectation  of  afterwards 
receiving  an  equivalent,  by  devouring  the  flefh  of  that 
animal. 

71.  Accordingly,  it  feems  impoflible  for  any  nation  to 
greateft00  reach  a  VCI7  exten^ive  degree  of  population,  unlefs 
where  men  the  people  at  large  confent  to  fubfift  chiefly,  or  alto- 
live  on  ve-  gether,  upon  vegetable  food.  In  China,  where  the 
get  able  pra&ice  of  polygamy  renders  the  families  of  rich  men 

very  numerous,  and  where H  the  equal  diftribution  of 
the  property  among  the  children  of  the  fame  family 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  by  individuals, 
almoft  all  perfons  have  found  it  convenient  or  neceffary 
to  relinquilh  the  ordinary  ufe  of  butchers  meat,  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  vegetable  food.  It  is  only  in  conie- 
quence  of  this  circumftance,  that  the  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  empire  is  fupported.  The  quantity  of 
butchers  meat  confumed  in  a  country  will,  therefore, 
always  in  fpite  of  every  agricultural  improvement,  fet 
bounds  to  its  population.  A  nation  of  hunters  and 
fhepherds,  who  live  upon  wild  animals,  or  upon  flocks 
and  herds,  muft  always  be  few  in  number.  By  agri¬ 
culture,  the  numbers  of  thefe  animals  may  indeed  be 
increafed  ;  but  the  men  who  can  find  fubfiftence  by 
confuming  them,  will  always  be  five  or  fix  times  fewer 
in  number,  than  might  live  upon  the  fame  territory, 
were  the  cattle  expelled,  and  the  lands  occupied  in 
rearing  food  to  be  immediately  ufed  by  man. 

With  thefe  general  confiderations,  however,  the 
practical  agriculturift,  or  huibandman,  may  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  To  fucceed  in  his  profeflion,  he  muft 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  public  tafte,  or  to  the 
Hate  of  the  market  around  him;  and  muft  confider 
what  commodity,  whether  grain  or  butchers  meat* 
will  there  bring  the  beft  reward  for  his  labour.  He 
may  even  find  the  ftate  of  the  market  affedted  by  other 
circumftances,  than  the  mere  tafte  of  the  public  for 
butchers  meat,  in  preference  to  vegetable  food  ;  al¬ 
though  that  muft  always  be  of  great  importance  among 
Circum-  a  luxuri°us  people.  Conquering  nations,  who  extend 
ltances  that  their  political  dominions  over  diftant  regions,  never  fail 
lead  buf-  to  draw  to  their  native  country  a  very  great  portion 
bandrnento0f  the  wealth  of  the  vanquiftied  ftates.  The  vidtori- 
turage^to"  ous  nati°n  never  fails,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  contain  a  great 
the  rearing  number  of  wealthy  individuals,  whofe  revenue  is  not 
of  grain.  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  their  native  foil,  or 
from  any  branch  of  manufafture  or  of  commercial  in- 
duftry  carried  on  by  them  upon  it ;  but  which  confifts 
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of  money  drawn  from  the  remote  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire,  in  confequence  of  eftates  poffeffed,  or  foi  tunes  yege^bles. 
acquired  there,  in  the  fervice  of  government.  The  u— -y — — * 
reful t  of  fuch  circumftances  naturally  is,  that  thefe 
wealthy  individuals  not  only  live  at  home  in  a  luxurious 
manner,  and  increafe  to  an  immenfe  extent  the  con- 
fumption  of  butchers  meat  by  themfelves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  retinues  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  oftentation,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  employing  their  wealth,  they 
maintain  great  numbers  of  carriages  and  of  riding 
horfes.  To  fupport  fuch  eftablifhments,  they  tliem- 
felves  not  only  convert  large  tradts  of  territory  from 
arable  into  pafture  lands  ;  but  even  the  whole  huf- 
bandmen  of  the  country  are  induced  to  do  the  fame, 
to  derive  a  profit  from  fupplying  them  with  butchers 
meat,  and  with  food  for  their  pleafure  horfes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  grain  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  being  a 
commodity  which  iseafily  prefervedandtranfported,  muft 
be  bought  from  foreign  nations,  by  a  portion  of  the  iu- 
perfluous  wealth  of  the  ftate ;  and  thus  a  rich  and  profpe- 
rous  people  may  come  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  a 
morfel  of  bread  ;  and  when  thefe  foreign  nations  hap¬ 
pen  to  experience  an  unfortunate  feafon,  this  wealthy 
people  may  fuffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine  upon  a  fer¬ 
tile  foil,  and  in  the  midft  of  overflowing  treasures. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Italy  under  the  ancient  Ho¬ 
mans.  Every  part  of  it  was  adorned  with  the  parks 
and  villas  and  gardens  of  the  nobles,  who  derived  their 
revenues  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  This 
feat  of  dominion  exhibited  a  pidture  of  boundlefs  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence.  But  the  foil  was  entirely 
occupied  in  the  fervice  of  oftentation  or  of  luxury  : 
and  Italy,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  corn  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  depended  for  grain  upon  Egypt,  and  the  weftern 
provinces  of  Africa  that  border  upon  the  Mediterra* 
nean.  Such  alfo,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree, 
feems  to  be  the  prefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain.  It  has 
acquired  vaft  and  fertile  and  populous  provinces,  with¬ 
in  the  torrid  zone  in  the  eaft,  from  which  individuals 
are  annually  tranfporting  home  immenfe  treafures  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  public  fervice.  In  the  weft,  alfo,  within 
the  fame  torrid  zone,  by  a  great  expenfe  of  treafure 
and  of  human  lives,  the  cultivation  of  certain  valuable 
commodities  has  been  eftabliftied  ;  and  from  eftates  fi- 
tuated  there,  individuals  refiding  at  home  now  derive 
great  revenues.  The  principles  which  regulate  human 
affairs  are  unalterable  ;  and  in  every  age  the  fame  caufes 
&re  attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  What  oc¬ 
curred  in  ancient  Italy,  took  place  among  us  foon  as  the 
poffeflion  of  diftant  territories  had  leifure  to  difplav  its 
natural  effedts.  Britain  formerly  not  only  produced  a- 
bundance  of  grain  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
but  it  poffeffed  a  confiderable  furplus  for  exportation. 

After  the  acquifition  of  foreign  poffeftions,  this  furplus 
produce  gradually  ceafed  to  exift  ;  and  it  appears  from 
documents,  which  the  legiflature  has  acknowledged  to 
afford  authentic  and  complete  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  fadt,  that,  for  twenty  years  paft,  notwithftanding  all 
our  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  wafte  lands  that 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  the  produce  of  grain 
is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  unequal  to  the 
confumption  ;  and  this  decreafe  appears  infomc  meafure 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increafing  value  of  our  diftant 
poffeftions,  In  the  mean  time  we  are  annually  coming  , 

under 
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Principles  of  under  the  neceffity  of  purchafing  larger  and  larger 
Cultivation.  jrUppjjeg  0f  gra;n?  from  the  foreign  Hates  of  Europe  or 
*  v~~'  of  North  America  ;  and  thus  thefe  nations,  without  un¬ 

dergoing  the  imputation  of  ufurpation,  and  without  en¬ 
countering  the  hazard  of  an  unfriendly  climate,  have 
been  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  our  luxury,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  (hare  of  the  riches  of  Hindoftan,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  Weft  India  cultivation.  In  the  mean  time 
their  agriculture  is  encouraged,  while  we  are  made  to 
depend  upon  them  for  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  all, 
it  appears  unreafonable,  and  would  perhaps  be  improper, 
to  regret  a  ftate  of  affairs,  which  is  the  refult  of  na¬ 
tional  aggrandifement,  and  of  the  fuperiority  and  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes  of  our  countrymen.  Still,  however, 
it  is  obvioufly  to  be  wiftied,  that,  fo  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  we  could  be  reftored  to  the  ftate  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  our  anceftors  enjoyed,  when  they  were 
able,  from  their  own  foil,  to  fupply  tliemfelves  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life  :  fuch  a  ftate  is  fometimes  neceffary 
to  the  independent  exiftence  of  a  community,  and  is  at 
all  times  conducive  to  its  welfare.  It  can  only  how¬ 
ever  be  produced  by  means  of  agriculture.  Xherefore, 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  Plough, 

And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 

Let  autumn  fpread  her  treasures  to  the  fun , 

So  with  fu  peri  or  boon  may  your  rich  foil, 

Exuberant,  nature’s  better  bleftings  pour 
O’er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  th’  exhauftlefs  granary  of  a  world  1 

Thomson. 

Sect.  IV.  General  Principles  of  Cultivation . 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  minute 
difquifition,  concerning  the  nature  of  vegetables,  or  the 
different  fubftances  with  which  they  may  be  conneded, 
in  their  growth  or  in  their  decay.  Such  inveftigations, 
in  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  fciences,  ought  to  be  left 
to  chemiftry  ;  but  even  that  fcience,  fo  far  as  vegetable 
fubftances  are  concerned,  is  ftill  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  im- 
perfeflion,  that  a  detail  of  the  experiments  and  opinions 
of  philofophical  chemifts,  concerning  vegetables,  would 
as  yet  afford  but  a  very  trifling  portion  of  ufeful  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  hufbandman.  We  fhall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  here  ftating  fuch  general  remarks,  as  ap¬ 
pear  neceffarily  conne&ed  with  the  important  art  of 
which  we  are  now  treating. 

Nature  of  A  vegetable  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  piece 
the  growth  of  matter,  or  as  a  mixture  of  certain  material  fubftances. 
of  vege-  It  is  an  organized  being,  poffeffed  of  life,  which  it  de- 
rables.  Y{ved  from  another  fimilar  organized  being  that  exifted 
previous  to  itfelf  -7  and  this  former  organized  and  living 
being  derived  its  conftitution  from  a  parent  ftem,  which 
grew  out  of  a  ftill  older  plant,  up  to  an  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.  A  vegetable,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  has  a  birth,  but  it  alfo  has  a  growth, 
which  is  fupported  by  food  that  it  takes  in  and  conveys 
by  peculiar  organs  to  the  particular  parts  for  which  it  is 
deftined.  When  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  or  reached 
the  perfe&ion  of  its  form  and  conftitution,  a  vegetable 
like  an  animal  begins  to  decay,  and  finally  dies,  and, 
by  a  procefs  of  putrefa&ion,  is  converted  into  a  kind  of 
^earth. 

To  the  life  of  vegetables,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to 
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the  life  of  animals,  the  prefence  of  atmofpheric  air  is  Principles  of 
neceffary.  They  alfo  require  a  certain  moderate  de- .  u^vation. 
gree  of  heat  *,  without  which  their  growth  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed,  although  a  great  degree  of  it  is  utterly  fatal  even 
to  their  texture.  That  they  require  moifture,  is  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  ;  as  appears  from  the  ordinary  effedl  of  rain, 
or  of  the  continued  want  of  it,  upon  fields  and  plants. 

They  require  like  wife  to  be  inferted  in  the  earth,  or 
in  fome  way  conne&ed  with  a  collection  of  its  parti¬ 
cles  ;  for  although  fome  plants,  particularly  the  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  kinds,  vegetate  in  pure  water  and  air  alone, 
it  appears  that  they  acquire  little  addition  of  folid  fub- 
ftance,  and  that  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the  other 
larger  plants,  reach  perfeCfion,  or  produce  feed,  un- 
lefs  planted  in  the  earth,  or  fupplied  with  a  portion 
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As  all  foils  are  by  no  means  equally  adapted  for  fug- Four  kinds 
porting  vegetables,  or  bringing  them  to  maturity,  it  of  foil, 
is  neceffary  for  the  hufbandman  to  attend  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  altered  or 
ameliorated  for  his  ufe.  Independent  of  thefe  hard 
concretions,  which  obtain  the  name  of  ftones  or  rocks, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  loofer  and  more  divifible 
earth  which  covers  moft  part  of  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
and  receives  the  appellation  of  the  foil,  may,  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  fufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pur- 
pofes,  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  which  are  in  general 
mixed  with  each  other,  but  which  receive  their  name, 
in  ordinary  language,  from  the  kind  that  predominates 
or  is  moft  abundant.  Thefe  ate  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and 
garden  mould.  Of  thefe,  fand  and  clay  are  in  fome 
meafure  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  while  chalk  forms 
a  kind  of  medium  between  them.  Sand  allows  water 
to  filter  rapidly  through  it,  and  fpeedily  becomes  dry, 
while  clay  is  extremely  tenacious  of  moifture ;  but  a 
mixture  of  chalk  renders  fand  confiderably  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  water,  while  it  renders  clay  more  loofe,  and  ea- 
fily  penetrated.  None  of  thefe  foils  are  valuable  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture. — Sand  does  not  fufficiently  re¬ 
tain  vrater  for  the  ufe  of  vegetables  $  nor  does  clay  fuf- 
fer  their  roots  to  expand  with  freedom  in  queft  of  nou- 
riftiment.  Chalk,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  a  calcare¬ 
ous  foil,  is  not  of  itfelf  adapted  for  railing  ufeful  plants  ; 
for,  although  it  may  not  have  the  mechanical  defects 
of  fand  and  clay,  yet,  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
of  little  value  to  them,  either  in  confequence  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  deftroy  their  texture  by  its  corrofive  quality, 
that  is,  by  having  too  much  chemical  affinity  with  the 
materials  of  which  they  confift,  or  from  its  not  con¬ 
taining  within  itfelf  the  proper  materials  neceflary  to 
them  as  food. 

The  fourth  kind  of  foil  we  have  denominated  garden 
mould  7  becaufe  it  is  in  its  higheft  perfection  when  it 
approaches  neareft  to  the  rich  black  earth  which  re¬ 
ceives  that  appellation.  This  is  the  moft  proper  of  alL 
kinds  of  foil  for  rearing  the  whole  of  thofe  vegetables 
which  are  accounted  valuable  in  our  climate.  In  pro- 
per  eircumftances,  that  is,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  and  of  moifture,  it  never  fails  to  fend  forth  and  to 
bring  to  perfe&ion  an  abundant  crop.  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  any  foil  confifts  of  this  black 
mould,  its  value  increafes.  If,  therefore,  a  hufband¬ 
man  could  cover  the  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  him 
with  a  tolerable  depth  of  this  kind  of  foil,  nothing  more 
would  be  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  bis  enterprifes,  as 
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Principles  of  he  could  rear  whatever  vegetables  he  thought  fit,  in 
Cultivation,  perfection,  and  in  great  profufion.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
however,  that  this  kind  of  mould  or  foil  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  permanent.  If  crops  of  grain  (hould 
be  taken  from  it  year  after  year,  it  would  foon  lofe  its 
fertile  qualities,  and  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
profperous  agriculture.  Here  then  is  the  remarkable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  foil  and  the  three  others 
that  were  formerly  mentioned,  fand,  clay,  and  chalk. 
Whatever  properties  thefe  poffefs  are  unperifhing,  and 
can  only  be  altered  or  modified  by  the  operation  of  a 
fierce  heat.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  their  pure 
Hate,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  of  little  value  to 
the  hufbandman  ;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in- which  they  are  mixed  with  the  dark  coloured 
or  garden  mould,  that  they  become  adapted  to  his  pur¬ 
pofes  :  but  as  the  qualities  of  this  mould  are  of  a  tran- 
fitory  nature,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  ought 
indeed  to  form  the  great  bafis  of  every  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture,  to  explain  how  they  may  be  preferved  in  exift- 
ence,  or  reftored  when  loft. 

To  underftand  this  fubje£l  corre&ly,  it  is  neceffary 
to  confider  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fertile  mould. 
It  is  evidently  not  one  of  thofe  original  fubftances  which 
form  a  part  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  folid  globe  of  the 
earth,  but  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  the  operations 
and  of  the  deftru&ion  of  living  and  organized  beings 
that  have  exifted  upon  it.  “  Were  a  naked  rock,  fays 
Mr  Headrick,  in  an  effay  which  we  will  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  mention,  fuddenly  thrown  up  from 
the  fea  or  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  firft  plants 
which  nature  would  place  upon  it  would  be  the  va¬ 
rious  fpecies  of  lichens ,  and  fuch  as  can  fubfift  wholly 
Procefs  by  Upon  what  they  imbibe  from  the  air,  without  needing 
turefertU  a  ^  m  which  to  pufh  their  roots.  Thefe  plants  ferve 
lizes  the  the  double  purpofe  of  clothing  the  rock,  and  thus  pre- 
earth.  venting  the  fine  particles  that  are  diffolved  by  air  and 
moifture  from  being  wafhed  away,  and,  from  their 
growth  and  diffolution,  of  accumulating  vegetable 
foil  for  the  fuftenance  of  more  fuceulent  plants.  The 
rock  is  thus  gradually  made  to  acquire  fuch  a  depth 
of  foil,  that  it  becomes  able  to  fuftain  not  only  graffes 
and  fhrubs,  but  may  become  a  receptacle  for  the  oak 
itfelf.”  The  progrefs  here  ftated  is  correct  3  but  fome 
circumftances  muft  be  added  to  it,  to  render  it  pradti- 
cally  ufeful  to  the  hufbandman.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
then,  that  animal  fubftances,  after  they  have  ceafed 
to  form  a  part  of  a  living  body,  have  a  tendency  to 
proceed  rapidly  into  a  ftate  of  putrefa£tivc  fermenta¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  greateft  part  of  their  mafs  is  render¬ 
ed  volatile.  When  animal  fubftances  are  mingled  with 
vegetables,  they  fpeedily  communicate  their  own  fer¬ 
mentation  or  putrefaction  to  the  vegetables,  which  by 
means  of  it  are  decompofed,  fall  to  pieces,  and  are 
transformed  into  that  kind  of  black  earth,  which  we 
have  called  garden  mould,  and  which  forms  the  moft 
fertile  of  all  foils  for  the  production  of  vegetables. 
It  is  by  this  procefs  then,  that  is,  by  the  fermentation 
of  vegetable  by  means  of  animal  fubftances,  that  the 
furface  of  this  globe  has  been  fertilized,  or  a  black  and 
rich  mould  produced  upon  it,  as  we  daily  fee  taking 
place  in  a  variety  of  fituations.  No  fooner  do  the 
fmall  lichens  or  moffes  cover  the  face  of  the  naked 
rock,  or  gravel,  or  clay,  than  a  variety  of  fpecies  of 
fmall  animals  appear,  and  feed  upon  them.  As  the 
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plants  and  animals  die  in  fucceflion,  their  fubftances  Principlesof 
mingle  and  give  rile  to  the  putrefaction  already  men-  Cultivation* 
tioned,  which  is  productive  of  a  fmall  portion  of  foil. 

A  new  race  of  plants  of  greater  ftrengih  and  bulk  rifes 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  firft,  and  fupports  larger  animals, 
all  deftined  in  their  turn  to  perifh  and  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  fertile  foil.  More  valuable  graffes  foon 
fupplant  the  original  fmall  and  coarfe  vegetables,  and 
the  fpot  affumes  the  appearance  of  a  rich  verdure. 

New  fpecies  of  animals  alfo  begin  to  inhabit  it  :  fnails 
and  worms  abound  3  and  by  their  remains  contribute 
to  the  diffolution  of  the  roots  of  plants,  which  every¬ 
where  penetrate  the  new  foil,  and  to  the  decompofition 
of  the  ftems  which  periodically  fall  down.  When  the 
foil  has  acquired  fufficient  depth,  it  is  Sheltered  by 
fhrubs  3  and,  lallly,  by  foreft  trees,  under  the  ftiade  of 
which  the  larger  animals  exift.  The  trees  fhed  their 
leaves  every  feal'on,  a'nd  every  feafon  confequently  gives 
an  additional  layer  or  Jlratum  of  fertile  mould  to  the 
foil  :  and  thus  while  the  foreft  endures,  the  fertility  of 
the  territory  on  which  it  ftands  continues  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  its  fpoils,  and  by  the  bodies*  of  the  animals 
which  repair  to  it  for  fhelter. 

This  procefs,  by  which  nature  gives  fertility  to  the 
earth,  or  creates  the  rich  mould  on  which  vegetables 
flourifh,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  hufbandman  5  and, 
in  faCt,  it  has  been  imitated  in  confequence  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  is  derived  from  experience  and  from  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  from  the  general  fpeculations  of  fei- 
ence.  The  imitation  of  nature  upon  this  point  con- 
ftitutes  the  art  of  producing  manures,  which  will  be 
afterwards  confidered.  The  principle  upon  which  it 
proceeds,  refts  upon  this  foundation,  which  is  known  to 
be  true  in  fa£t,  that  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  produces  that  kind  of  dark  rich 
mould  which  forms  the  moft  fertile  foil. 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  peculiar  operation,  this 
kind  of  mould  or  foil  becomes  fo  highly  conducive  and 
fubfervient  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  a  point  of  more 
difficult  refearch,  and  is  fortunately  of  lefs  importance 
to  be  known  to  the  practical  agriculturift.  It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  that  this  mould  poffeffe  tv,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  all  the  requifites  neceffary  to  life  fuccefs  of 
vegetation.  It  retains  moifture,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  that  procefs,  without,  at' the  fame  time,  keeping  hold 
of  it  with  that  retentivenefs  which,  in  clay,  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  As  this  mould 
confifts  of  the  remains  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  neceffarily  contains  an  immenfe  variety  of  in¬ 
gredients  which  have  different  degrees  of  chemical  af¬ 
finity  to  each  other.  By  the  operation  of  thefe  affini¬ 
ties  in  bringing  the  different  fubftances  into  new  com¬ 
binations,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  continually 
produced  or  evolved,  as  occurs  in  fo  many  chemical 
proceffes.  By  this  heat  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be 
nouriihed,  cfpecially  when  afiifted  by  the  heat  which 
they  themfelves  throw  out  or  produce  wThen  germi¬ 
nating.  Thus  by  the  kind  of  foil  now  mentioned,  or 
by  the  aid  of  manure,  the  defeats  of  a  cold  and  un- 
genial  climate  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  rectified,  and 
the  feeds  and  roots  of  vegetables  ntay  be  fupplied  writh  ^ 
due  and  feafonable  warmth.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  Conjecture 
tvhat  is  called  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  a  foil,  in  confe-  about  ex- 
quence  of  much  ploughing,  and  many  crops  having  been  h^ufte 
taken  from  it,  may  chiefly  arife  from  this  circumftance,  s‘ 
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Principles  of  that  all  the  chemical  affinities  have  at  laft  operated, 
Cultivation.  every  particle  of  the  foil  remains  at  reft,  and  no  more 
'  v  '  heat  is  produced  by  the  adivity  of  its  parts. 

That  plants  growing  in  fertile  mould,  like  that  now 
mentioned,  derive  nouriftiment  or  food  from  it,  cannot 
be  doubted,  fince  we  fee,  that  when  taken  out  of  it,  or 
placed  in  another  but  lefs  favourable  foil,  they  fpeedi- 
ly  oo  into  decay.  What  the  particular  fubftances  are, 
however,  which  they  take  from  it,  has  not  been  difco- 
vered  But  it  appears  from  the  minutenefs  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  the  food  taken 
in  by  them  muft  be  foluble  in  water,  or  in  a  liquid 
ftate  when  taken  in  by  them.  Accordingly,  their  food 
is  aflually  found  to  afeend  through  their  organs  in  a 
liquid  form.  Of  this  liquor  or  fap  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  afeending  and  the  defeending.  I  he  amending 
fap  is  that  which  rifes  in  the  fpring  *,  and  by  cutting  a 
fliort  way  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  many 
trees,  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  drawn  off,  without 
injury  to  their  health  or  growth.  This  fap  afeends  to 
the  leaves,  and  there  undergoes  fome  change  by  the 
aflion  of  the  air ;  for  the  leaves  of  vegetables  appear 
to  perform  to  them  an  office  fimilar  to  that  which 
is  accompliffied  in  animals  by  the  organ  called  the 
lunKs.  From  the  leaves  the  fap,  thus  changed,  deicends 
to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  contributes  to  its 
Growth  by  becoming  a  part  of  its  fubftance. .  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  the  liquors  which  circulate  in 
plants,  not  only  undergo  a  change  at  the  leaves,  but 
alfo  at  their  firft  entrance  by  the  veffels  of  the  roots ; 
for  if  feveral  different  kinds  of  trees  are  ingrafted  upon 
the  fame  common  flock,  each  of  them  is  able  to  de¬ 
rive  the  fap  peculiar  to  itfelf  from  the  fap  of  the  com¬ 
mon  flock.  Thus  alfo  the  chemifts  have  informed  us, 
that  vinegar,  called  by  them  the  acetous  acid  is  found 
varioufty  combined  in  the  afeending  fap  of  various 
trees  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  difeovered,  that  vine¬ 
gar  exifts  in  any  perceptible  quantity  in  vegetable 
mould.  That  fubftance,  therefore,  muft  be  formed  by 
the  root,  by  bringing  together,  the  ingredients  of  that 
acid  which  it  finds  and  felefls  in  the  earth. 

When  any  plant,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  put  in¬ 
to  a  clofe  vcffel,  and  ftrongly  heated,  allowing  only 
the  fmoke  to  efcape,  the  refidue  is  in  all  cafes  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  is  called  charcoal,  or  by  the  chemifts 
carbon.  Of  this  carbonaceous  matter  a  confiderable 
quantity  is  always  found  in  rich  garden  mould,  derived 
no  doubt  from  the  remains  of  vegetable  fubftances  of 
which  that  mould  was  originally  formed.  This  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  however,  or  charcoal,  being  lnto- 
luble  in  water,  cannot  in  its  ordinary  ftate  enter  into 
the  veffels  of  growing  vegetables ;  but,  as  it  is  render¬ 
ed  foluble  by  a  variety  of  combinations,  it  is  no  doubt 
found  out  in  fuch  a  ftate  by  the  fibres  of  growing  roots, 
and  conveyed  upwards  in  the  juice.  But  as  all  vege¬ 
table  mould,  and  the  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  which  it  contains,  is  the  refult  of  the  ruins  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  as  the  lichens  or  vegetables  of  the  coarfeft 
and  fi’mpleft  kind,  which  originally  grow  upon  the  na¬ 
ked  ftone,  have  no  other  nouriftiment  than  water  and 
atmofpheric  air,  it  is  probable,  that  out  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  they  are  capable  of  forming  the  charcoal,  which 
conftitutes  the  bafis  of  their  form,  and  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  every  other  vegetable.  It  is  true,  that  the  che- 
jnifts  Bill  regard  carbon  or  charcoal  as  a  Ample  and 
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uncompounded  fubftance;  and  they  have  not  found 
in  water,  nor  in  atmofpheric  air,  unlefs  in  the  rnoft  mi- , 
nute  degree,  refulting  probably  from  the  combuftion  of 
fires  and  the  breathing  of  animals  in  inhabited  coun- 
But  although  chemifts  have  not  hitherto  been 
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able  to  find  charcoal  in  the  three  fimple  fubftances, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  of  which  atmofpheric 
air  and  water  are  compofed,  it  feems  evident,  that  the 
mighty  Chemift  who  contrived  this  world  and  the  con- 
ftitutior.  of  vegetables,  finds  no  difficulty  in  forming  it 
of  thofe  materials  by  means  of  their  organization. 

Hence  we  rather  think,  that  water  and  air  muft  con- 
ftitute  the  original  food  of  the  fimpleft.and  coarfeft 
kind  of  plants  ;  but  if  this  idea  be  true,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  faft  that  is  more  curious  in  fpeculation 
than  ufeful  in  pr  aft  ice  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  more 
valuable  and  larger  vegetables,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  hufhandman  to  cultivate,  cannot  be  reared  to 
perfeBion  without  the  aid  of  vegetable  mould. 

Though  they  may  poffcfs,  therefore,  the  power  of  de- 
riving  a  portion  of  their  folid  fubftance,  or  of  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  which  they  contain,  from  common 
air  and  water,  they  cannot  obtain  the  whole  by  this 
means,  and  require  the  aid  of  the  remains  of  former 
vegetation.  It  is  thus  that  one  fyftem  is  feen  to  per-  ^ 
vade  every  part  of  nature,  as  through  all  her  works  Vegetables 
one  clafs  of  animated  beings  only  enjoys  life  in  confe- are  the  food 
quence  of  the  deft rufl ion  of  another.  Ihus  the  car-A^ 
nivorous  animals  confume  thofe  that  live  upon  vege¬ 
tables  5  and  thus,  in  like  manner,  one  fpecies  of  vege¬ 
tables  only  fubfifts  upon  the  ruins,  and  is  fed  by  the 
fubftance,  of  a  former  generation  of  plants. 

Befides  animal  fubftances,  there  are  fome  minerals 
that  have  a  tendency  to  accomplifh  the  decompofition 
of  vegetables,  and  thereby  to  reduce  them  into  ftate 
of  mould,  poffefling  in  a  great  degree  the  qualities  of 
the  garden  mould  that  is  produced  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  has  now  been  deferibed.  Of  the  mi¬ 
nerals  that  have  this  tendency,  lime  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  one  commonly  in  ufe,  either  pure  or  when 
combined  with  clay  under  the  form  of  marl.  To  the 
effeft  of  lime,  therefore,  we  (hall  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  fuffered  to  remain  un¬ 
cultivated  for  many  ages,  producing  all  that  time  fuc- 
culent  plans  which  are  eafily  putrefied,  and  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  like  wife  contribute  to  enrich  the  ground 
by  their  falling  off  and  mixing  with  it,  the  foil  will  in 
a  manner  be  totally  made  up  of  pure  vegetable  earth, 
and  be  the  richeft,.when  cultivated,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  lands  of  America. 

They  had  remained  uncultivated  perhaps  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility  ;  neverthelefs  we  are  affured  by  one  who 
went  to  America  in  order  to  purchafe  lands  there,  that 
fuch  grounds  as  had  been  long  cultivated,  were  fo  much 
exhaufted,  as  to  be  much  worfe  than  the  generality  ot  79  _ 
cultivated  grounds  in  this  country.  Here  then,  weOnefpccie5 
have  an  example  of  one  fpecies  of  poor  foil  j  namely,  de|royed 
one  that  has  been  formerly  very  rich,  but  has  been  de-,  lim€> 
prived  by  repeated  cropping,  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  vegetable  food  it  contained.  The  farmer  who  is 
in  poffeflion  of  fuch  ground,  would  no  doubt  willingly 
reftore  it  to  its  former  ftate  •?  the  prefent  queftion  is, 

What 
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Principles  of  What  muft  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  end  ?  We 
Cultivation.  have  mentioned  feveral  kinds  of  manures  which  long 
practice  has  recommended  as  ferviceable  for  improving 
ground  :  we  fliall  fuppofe  the  farmer  tries  lime  or 
chalk  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  feen,  their  operations 
upon  the  foil  mull;  be  precifely  the  fame.  This  fub- 
fiance,  being  of  a  feptic  nature,  will  adl  upon  fuch 
parts  of  the  foil  as  are  riot  putrefied,  or  but  imperfect- 
lyfo;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmer  will  reap  a 
better  crop  than  formerly.  The  feptic  nature  of  the 
lime  is  not  altered  by  any  length  of  time.  In  plough¬ 
ing  the  ground,  the  lime  is  more  and  more  perfectly 
mixed  with  it,  and  gradually  exerts  its  power  on  every 
putrefcible  matter  it  touches.  As  long  as  any  matter 
of  this  kind  remains,  the  farmer  will  reap  good  crops  ; 
but  when  the  putrefcible  matter  is  all  exhaufted,  the 
ground  then  becomes  perfe&ly  barren  ;  and  the  cau- 
fiic  qualities  of  the  lime  are  molt  unjuftly  blamed  for 
burning  the  ground,  and  reducing  it  to  a  caput  mor - 
tuum ;  while  it  is  plain  the  lime  has  only  done  its  of¬ 
fice,  and  made  the  foil  yield  ail  that  it  -was  capable  of 
yielding. 

A  f  eries  of  W^ien  ground  has  been  long  uncultivated,  producing 
pooffoil  t^le  ^me  plants>  110t  fitcculent,  but  fuch  as  are  very 

meliorated  difficultly  dilfolved,  and  in  a  manner  incapable  of  pu- 
by  lime.  trefa&ion  ;  there  the  foil  will  be  exceflively  barren,  and 
yield  very  fcanty  crops,  though  cultivated  with  the 
greateft  care.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  lands  covered  with 
heath,  which  are  found  to  be  the  moft  barren  of  any,  and 
the  moft  difficultly  brought  to  yield  good  crops.  In  thi3 
cafe  lime  will  be  as  ferviceable  as  it  was  detrimental 
in  the  other :  for  by  its  feptic  qualities,  it  will  con¬ 
tinually  reduce  more  and  more  of  the  foil  to  a  putrid 
ftate  ;  and  thus  there  will  be  a  conftant  fucceftion  of 
better  and  better  crops,  by  the  continued  ufe  of  lime 
■when  the  quantity  firft  laid  on  has  exerted  all  its  force. 
By  the  continued  ufe  of  this  manure,  the  ground  will  be 
gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
garden  mould  ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  proper  care,  might 
be  made  as  good  as  any  :  but  it  will  be  as  great  a  mif- 
take  to  imagine,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  lime,  this  kind  of 
foil  may  be  rendered  perpetually  fertile,  as  to  think 
that  the  other  vras  naturally  fo;  for  though  lime  enriches 
this  foil,  it  does  fo,  not  by  adding  vegetable  food  to  it, 
but  by  preparing  what  it  already  contains ;  and  when 
all  is  properly  prepared,  it  muft  as  certainly  be  exhaufted 
8  as  in  the  other  cafe. 

Poor  foils  Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two  kinds  of  poor 
howrefto-  foils  ;  one  of  which  is  totally  deftroyed,  the  other  great- 
ied.  ly  improved,  by  lime,  and  which  therefore  require  very 

different  manures ;  lime  being  more  proper  for  the  laft 
than  dung;  while  dung,  being  more  proper  to  reftore 
an  exhaufted  foil  than  lime  ;  ought  only  to  be  ufed  for 
the  firft.  Befides  dunging  land  which  has  been  exhauft¬ 
ed  by  long  cropping,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  let  it  lie 
fallow  for  fome  time  :  for  to  this  it  owed  its  original 
fertility  ;  and  what  gave  the  fertility  originally,  cannot 
fail  to  reftore  it  in  fome  degree. 

By  attending  to  the  diftin&ion  between  the  reafons 
for  the  poverty  of  the  two  foils  juft  now  mentioned,  we 
will  always  be  able  to  judge  with  certainty  in  what  cafes 
lime  is  to  be  ufed,  and  when  dung  is  proper.  The 
mere  poverty  of  a  foil  is  not  a  criterion  whereby  we  can 
judge  ;  we  muft  confider  what  hath  made  it  poor.  If 

Sit  is  naturally  fo,  we  may  almoft  infallibly  conclude,  that 
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it  will  become  better  by  being  manured  with  lime.  If  Principles  of 
it  is  artificially  poor,  or  exhaufted  by  continual  crop-  Cultlvat^on; 
ping,  we  may  conclude  that  lime  will  entirely  deftroy  it. 

— We  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  natural  kind  of  poverty 
only  which  Mr  Anderfon  fays,  in  his  Effays  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  may  be  remedied  by  lime ;  for  we  can  fcarce 
think  that  experience  would  direct  any  perfon  to  put 
lime  upon  land  already  exhaufted.  His  words  are, 

S  2 

iC  Calcareous  matters  a£l  as  powerfully  upon  land  Mr  Ancler- 
that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  is  more  f°n’s  °Pin*- 
richly  impregnated  with  thofe  fubftances  that  tend?"  c^c®ra* 
to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation.” 

“  Writers  on  agriculture  have  long  been  in  the  cu- 
ftom  of  dividing  manures  into  two  claffes,  viz.  Enriching 
manures,  or  thofe  that  tended  directly  to  render  the  foil 
more  prolific,  however  fterile  it  may  be  ;  among  the 
foremoft  of  which  was  dung  :  Exciting  manures,  or  thofe 
that  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  foil 
more  prolific,  merely  by  aCting  upon  thofe  enriching 
manures  that  had  been  formerly  in  the  foil,  and  giving 
them  a  new  ftimulus,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  operate 
anew  upon  the  foil  which  they  had  formerly  fertilized. 

In  which  clafs  of  {Emulating  manures,  lime  was  always 
allowed  to  hold  the  foremoft  place. 

“  In  confequence  of  this  theory,  it  would  follow, 
that  lime  could  only  be  of  ufe  as  a  manure  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  rich  foils  ; — and,  when  applied  to  poor  foils, 
would  produce  hardly  any,  or  even  perhaps  hurtful, 
effedls. 

“  I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  myfelf  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  by  the  beauty  of  this  theory,  as  to 
be  hurried  along  with  the  general  current  of  mankind, 
in  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
and  for  many  years  did  not  fufficiently  advert  to  thofe 
facts  that  were  daily  occurring  to  contradidl  this  theory. 

— I  am  now,  however,  firmly  convinced,  from  repeat¬ 
ed  obfervations,  that  lime,  and  other  calcareous  ma¬ 
nures,  produce  a  much  greater  proportional  improve¬ 
ment  upon  poor  foils  than  fuch  as  are  richer  ; — and 
that  lime  alone,  upon  a  poor  foil,  will,  in  many  cafes, 
produce  a  much  greater  and  more  lafting  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  than  dung.” 

Thus  far  Mr  Anderfon’s  experience  is  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  and  what 
ought  to  happen  according  to  our  principles.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  fome  faCls  which  feem  very  ftrongly  to 
militate  againft  it ;  and  indeed  he  himfelf  feems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  a  theory  altogether  different. 

“  Calcareous  matter  alone  (fays  he)  is  not  capable  Query  con- 
of  rearing  plants  to  perfection  ; — mould  is  necef- cerning 
fary  to  be  mixed  with  it  in  certain  proportions, nature  °*.a 
before  it  can  form  a  proper  foil.  It  remains,  ^roper 
however,  to  be  determined,  what  is  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  thefe  ingredients  for  forming  a  proper 
foil. 

“  We  know  that  neither  chalk,  nor  marl,  nor  lime, 
can  be  made  to  nourifti  plants  alone  ;  and  foils  are  fome- 
times  found  that  abound  with  the  two  firft  of  thefe  to 
a  faulty  degree.  But  the  proportion  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  in  thefe  is  ft)  much  larger  than  could  ever  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  art,  where  the  foil  was  naturally  deftitute  of  thefe 
fubftances,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  danger  of  erring 
on  that  fide.  Probably  it  would  be  much  eafier  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  defeCls  of  thofe  foils  in  which  calcareous  mat- 
R  r  ters 
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Principles ofters  fuperabound,  by  driving  earth  upon  them  as  a  ma 
Cultivation. nure>  than  \s  generally  imagined;  as  a  very  fmall  pro- 

v - + - '  portion  of  it  fometimes  affords  a  very  perfeft  foil.  1 

{hall  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples. 

“  Near  Sandiide,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  there 
is  a  pretty  extenfive  plain  on  the  fea  coad,  endowed 
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with  a  mod  lingular  degree  of  fertility.  In  all  leaions 
it  produces  a  mod  luxuriant  herbage,  although  it  never 
got  any  manure  fince  the  creation  ;  and  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  fubje&ed  to  the  following  couife  01 

^  “  1.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing  from  grafs, 

ufually  a  good  crop. 

«  2.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  better  crop 
than  the  fird. 

«  g.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  crop  equal 
to  the  fird. 

a  and  6.  Natural  grafs,  as  clofe  and  rich 

as  could  be  imagined  ;  might  be  cut,  if  the 
poffeffor  fo  inclined,  and  would  yield  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  hay  each  yean 
“  After  this  the  fame  courle  of  cropping  is  renewed. 
The  foil  that  admits  of  this  lingular  mode  of  farming, 
appears  to  be  a  pure  incoherent  fand,  deditute  of  the 
fmalled  particle  of  vegetable  mould;  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  it  is  found  to  con  lid  almod  entirely  of  broken 
(hells :  the  line  mould  here  bears  fuch  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  calcareous  matter,  as  to  be  fcarce  percep¬ 
tible,  and  yet  it  forms  the  mod  fertile  foil  that  ever  I 
yet  met  with. 

“  X  have  feen  many  other  links  (downs)  upon  the 
fea  fhore,  which  produced  the  mod  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  the  cloffft  and  fweeted  pile  of  grafs,  where  they 
confided  of  Ihelly  fand  ;  which,  without  doubt,  derive 
their  extraordinary  fertility  from  that  caufe. 

a  A  very  remarkable  plain  is  found  in  the  idand  of 
Jir-eye,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  common  :  fo  that  it  has  never  been  didurb- 
ed  by  the  plough,  and  affords  annually  the  mod  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  of  herbage,  confiding  of  white  clover  and 
other  valuable  padure  grafs,  that  can  be  met  with  any¬ 
where.  The  foil  con  fids  of  a  very  pure  (helly  fand. 

“  From  thefc  examples,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a 
verv  fmall  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  is  fufficient  to 
render  calcareous  matter  a  very  rich  foil.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  larger  proportion  may  be  neceffary  when  it 
is  mixed  with  clay  than  with  fand;  as  poor  chalky  foils 
feem  to  be  of  the^nature  of  that  compofiiion .” 

To  thefe  examples  brought  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  we 
may  add  fome  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes.  His  lorddiip  having  endeavoured  to  edablidi 
the  theory  of  water  being  the  only  food  of  plants, 
though  he  himfelf  frequently  deviates  from  that  theory, 
yet  thinks  it  podible,  upon  fuch  a  principle,  to  make  a 
foil  perpetually  fertile. 

“  To  recruit  (fays  he),  with  vegetable  food,  a  foil 
impoverifhed  by  cropping,  has  hitherto  been  held  the 
onlv  obje£l  of  agriculture.  But  here  opens  a  grander 
object  worthy  to  employ  our  keened  indudry,  that  of 
making  a  foil  perpetually  fertile.  Such  foils  actually 
exid  ;  and  why  fhould  it  be  thought,  that  imitation 
here  is  above  the  reach  of  art  ?.  Many  are  the  indan¬ 
ces  of  nature  being  imitated  with  fuccefs.  Let  us  not 
defbair  while  any  hope  remains ;  for  invention  never 
was  exercifed  upon  a  fubjc£t  of  greater  utility.  -The 
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attempt  may  fugged  proper  experiments  :  it  may  open  Principles  of 
new  views ;  and  if  we  fail  in  equalling  nature,  may  we  Cultivation. 
not,  however,  hope  to  approach  it  ?  A  foil  perpetually 
fertile  mud  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  retain  moiliure 
fufficient  for  its  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  mud  be 
of  a  nature  that  does  not  harden  by  moidurc.  Calca¬ 
reous  earth  promifes  to  anfwer  both  ends  :  it  prevents 
a  foil  from  being  hardened  by  water  ;  and  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  invigorate  its  retentive  quality.  A  field 
that  got  a  fufficient  dofe  of  clay  marl,  carried  above  30 
fucceffive  rich  crops,  without  either  dung  or  fallow.  Doth 
not  a  foil  fo  meliorated  draw  near  to  one  perpetually 
fertile  ?  Near  the  ead  fide  of  Fife,  the  coad  for  a  mile 
inward  is  covered  with  fea  fand,  a  foot  deep  or  fo  ; 
which  is  extremely  fertile,  by  a  mixture  of  fea  dulls 
reduced  to  powder  by  attrition.  The  powdered  (hells, 
being  the  fame  with  {hell  marl,  make  the  fand  retentive 
of  moidure  ;  and  yet  no  quantity  of  moifture  will  unite 
the  fand  into  a  folid  body.  A  foil  fo  mixed  fee  ms  to  be 
not  far  didant  from  one  perpetually  fertile.  Thefe,  it 
is  true,  are  but  faint  effays ;  but  what  will  not  perfe- 
vcrance  accompliffi  in  a  good  caufe  ?” 

Having  thus,  in  a  manner,  pofitively  determined  with 
Mr  Anderfon,  that  no  dofe  of  calcareous  matter  can 
poffibly  be  too  great,  we  cannot  help  owning  ourfelves 
furprifed  on  finding  his  lordfhip  expreffing  himfelf  as  ^ 
follows  :  “  An  overdofe  of  (hell  marl,  laid  perhaps,  an  [nconfiften- 
inch,  and  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches  thick,  cy  in  Lord 
produces,  for  a  time,  large  crops  :  but  at  lad  it  renders  Karnes’s 
the  foil  a  caput  mortuum ,  capable  of  bearing  neither  corn  fcor^ 
nor  grafs  ;  of  which  there  are  too  many  indances  in 
Scotland.  The  fame  probably  would  follow  from  an 
overdofe  of  clay  marl,  done  marl,  or  pounded  lime- 
ftone.” — To  account  for  this,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a 


fuppofition  direftly  contrary  to  his  former  one  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  calcareous  matter  renders  the  foil  incapable  of 
retaining  w^ater.  This  phenomenon,  however,. wc  think 
is  folved  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down,  m  a  fatif- 
fa&ory  manner,  and  without  the  lead  inconfidency. 

As  to  rendering  foils  perpetually  fertile,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  attempt  altogether  chimerical  and  85 
vain.  There  is  not  one  example  in  nature  of  a  foil  Perpetual 
perpetually  fertile,  where  it  has  no  fupply  but  from  the  fertility  of 
ait  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  Fhe  above  re- 
cited  examples  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  proofs 
of  perpetual  fertility.  We  know,  that  the  grafs  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  what 
grows  at  a  didance  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  watei  is.at- 
tra&ed  by  the  earth,  and  communicates  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  it ;  but  was  the  river  to  be  dried  up,  the 
grafs  would  foon  become  like  the  red.  Why  fhould 
not  the  ocean  have  the  fame  pov’er  of  fertilizing  plains 
near  its  ffiores,  that  rivers  have  of  fertilizing  fmall  fpots 
near  their  banks  ?  Wre  fee,  however,  that  it  hath  not  : 
for  the  fea  diores  are  generally  fandy  and  barren.  I  he 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean. contain  a 
quantity  of  loofe  acid  *  ;  and  this  acid  is  poifonous  to  *SeeWaM 
plants:  but  abdra&ing  this  acid  part,  we  hefitate.not 
to  affirm,  that  fea  Avater  is  more  fertilizing  than  river 
water.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  how  far  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  penetrate  under  ground  through  a  fandy 
foil.  Where  they  meet  with  nothing  to  abforb  their 
acid,  there  the  ground  is  quite  barren  ;  but  in  palling 
through  an  immenfc  quantity  of  broken  (hells,  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  we  are  very  certain,  will  abforb  all  the 

acid ; 
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Principle  of  acid  •  and  thus  the  foil  will  be  continually  benefited  by 
Cultivation.  Jts  vjcjnity  to  the  ocean.  All  the  above  fields,  there- 
1  *  ‘  fore,  are  evidently  fupplied  with  nourithment  from  the 

ocean  :  for  if  the  fait  water  has  fuffieient  efficacy  to 
render  fields  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood  barren, 
why  ffiould  it  not  render  them  fertile  when  the  caufe  of 
barrennefs  is  removed  from  its  waters  ? 

After  all,  the  field  in  Caithnefs,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Anderfon,  fee  ms  to  have  been  perpetually  fertile  only 
in  grafs  ;  for  though  the  fecond  year  it  carried  a  better 
crop  of  bear  than  it  did  the  firft,  yet  the  third  year 
the  crop  was  worfe  than  the  fecond,  and  only  equal  to 
the  firft.  Had  it  been  ploughed  a  fourth  time,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  been  worfe  than  the  firft.  Ground 
is  not  near  fo  much  exhaufted  by  grafs  as  corn,  even 
though  the  crop  be  cut  and  carried  off;  and  ftill  lefs 
if  it  only  feeds  cattle,  and  is  manured  by  their  dung  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  field. 
Lord  Karnes,  indeed,  mentions  fields  in  Scotland,  that, 
paft  memory,  have  carried  fueeeflive  crops  of  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats,  without  a  fallow,  and  without  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  particularifes  one  on  the  river  Carron,  of 
nine  or  ten  acres,  which  had  carried  103  crops  of  oats 
without  intermiffion  and  without  manure  :  but  as  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  fuch  fields,  nor  know  any 
thing  about  their  particular  fituation,  we  can  form  no 
judgment  concerning  them. 

Clay  and  Befides  the  two  kinds  of  foils  above  mentioned,  there 
fandy  foils,  arc  others,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  clay  or 
fand.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  vegetables  can  fcarce  pe¬ 
netrate  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  proper  nou- 
rifhment.  The  fecond,  if  it  is  not  fituated  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  moifture,  is  very  apt  to  be  parch¬ 
ed  up  in  fummer  and  the  crop  deftroyed  ;  nor  has  it 
fuffieient  adhefion  to  fupport  plants  that  have,  few  roots 
and  grow  high.  From  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  foils  would  be  a  proper  manure 
for  one  another  :  the  clay  would  give  a  fuffieient  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  to  the  fand,  and  the  fand  would  break 
the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  clay.  According  to  Dr 
Home’s  experiments,  however,  fand  is  the  worft  manure 
for  clay  that  can  be  ufed.  He  recommends  marl  moft. 
To  reduce  clay  ground  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  form 
of  pure  vegetable  mould,  it  muft  firft  be  pulverized. 
This  is  moft  effedlually  performed  by  ploughing  and 
•  harrowing,  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  plough  it 
whilft  too  wet,  otlierwife  it  will  concrete  into  hard  clots 
which  can  fcarcely  be  broken.  After  it  is  pulverized, 
however,  fome  means  muft  be  taken  to  keep  it  from 
concreting  again  into  the  fame  hard  niaffes  as  before. 
According  to  Lord  Kames,  though  clay,  after  pulve¬ 
rization,  will  concrete  into  as  hard  a  mafs  as  before,  if 
mixed  with  water ;  yet  if  mixed  with  dunghill  juice, 
it  will  not  concrete  any  more.  Lime  alfo  breaks  ,  its 
tenacity,  and  is  very  ufeful  as  a  manure  for  this  kind 
ss  of  foil. 

Fertility  of  The  conclufion  we  wifti  the  pra&ical  farmer  to  draw 
the  earth  from  our  theory  is.  That  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the 
limited. 
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fertility  of  the  earth,  both  as  to  duration  and  to  de- 
gree,  at  any  particular  time  ;  that  the  nearer  any  foil 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  pure  garden  mould,  the  > ,eiiorat- 
nearer  it  is  to  the  moft  perfe£l  degree  of  fertility  ;  but  jng  the  Soil, 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  keeping  it  perpetually  In  v— ~ V— ' 
fuch  a  ft  ate,  or  in  any  degree  of  approximation  to  it, 
but  by  conftant  and  regular  manuring  with  dung. 

Lime,  chalk,  marl,  &:c.  may  be  proper  to  bring  it 
near  to  this  ftate,  but  are  absolutely  unfit  to  keep  it 
continually  fo.  They  may  indeed  for  feveral  years 
produce  large  crops  ;  but  the  more  they  increafe  the 
fertility  for  fome  years,  the  fooner  will  they  bring  on 
an  abfulute  barrennefs  ;  while  regular  manuring  with 
plenty  of  dung  will  always  enfure  the  keeping  up  the 
foil  in  good  condition,  without  any  occafion  for  fallow7. 

What  we  have  Laid  concerning  the  ufe  of  lime,  &c. 
applies  likewife  to  the  practice  of  frequent  ploughing, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  This  tends  to  meliorate 
ground  that  is  naturally  poor,  by  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  vegetable  parts  to  putrefy  ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  it  tends  to  exhauft,  though  not  fo  much  as 
lime.  A  judicious  farmer  will  conftantly  try  to  keep 
his  lands  always  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  make 
them  fuddenly  much  better  ;  left  a  few  years  fhould 
convince  him  that  he  was  in  reality  doing  almoft  irre¬ 
parable  mifehief,  while  he  fancied  himfelf  making,  im¬ 
provements.  As  for  the  ridiculous  notions  of  Simu¬ 
lating  the  ground  by  faline  manures,  we  hope  they  will 
never  enter  the  brain  of  any  rational  practitioner  of 
agriculture. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  different  hinds  of  Vegetables  pro¬ 
per  to  be  raifed  ‘with  a  view  to  the  Melioration  of 
Soil. 

Sp 

The  methods  of  meliorating  foils,  which  wre  have  Soil  pul ve- 
mentioned  above,  confifting  of  tedious  and  laborious  dzed  by 
operations  that  yield  no  return  at  firft,  it  is  natural  for  ^tablesT” 
a  farmer  to  wiffi  for  fome  method  of  meliorating  hisb 
ground,  and  reaping  crops  at  the  fame  time.  One  very 
confiderable  ftep  towards  the  melioration  of  ground  is 
its  pulverization.  This  is  accompliffied  by  repeated 
ploughings  (a),  as  already  mentioned  ;  especially  if 
performed  in  autumn,  that  the  ground  may  be  expofed 
to  the  winter’s  froft :  but  thefe  ploughings  yield  no  crop 
as  long  as  the  field  is  not  fown.  By  planting  in  the 
field,  however,  thofe  vegetables  whofe  roots  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  the  ground  muft  conftantly  be  aCted 
upon  by  the  fw  el  ling  of  their  roots  in  all  directions  : 
and  thus  the  growing  of  the  crop  itftlf  may  be  equal, 
or  fuperior  in  efficacy  to  feveral  ploughings,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  farmer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
plant  moft  remarkable  for  the  fwelling  of  its  roots  is 
the  potato ;  and  by  none  is  the  ground  meliorated 
more,  or  even  fo  much.  They  are  not,  however,  e- 
qually  proper  for  all  foils.  In  clay  they  do  not  thrive, 
nor  are  palatable  ;  but  in  hard  gravelly  or  fandy  foils, 
they  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  are  of  an  excellent  qua¬ 
lity.  Turnips  likewife  contribute  to  meliorate  the 
Rr  2  ground* 


(a)  This  however,  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation;  for  it  appears,  from  experience,,  that  many 
light  and  thin  foils  receive  detriment  rather  than  advantage  from  frequent  ploughings  ;  particularly  in  fummer, 
when  the  fun  exhales  the  nutritive  particles  in  great  abundance* 
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Of  Deftroy- ground,  by  the  fwelling  of  their  roots,  though  not  fo 
ing  Weeds.  much  as  potatoes.  They  have  this  advantage,  however, 
v  )T~*J  tjiat  t|iey  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil.  In  clay  ground, 
peafe  and  beans  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  therefore 
are  proper  in  this  kind  of  foil  as  a  preparatory  for  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Thefe  pu(h  their  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  cover  it  with  their  leaves  more  than  other 
crops  \  fo  that  the  fun  has  not  fo  much  accefs  as  when 
it  is  covered  with  other  kinds  of  grain.  Wherever  any 
of  thefe  kinds  of  vegetables  arc  raifed,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  more  or  lefs  blacknefs  is  communicated  to  the 
foil  :  an  evident  fign  of  its  melioration  *,  this  being  the 
colour  of  the  true  vegetable  mould,  or  loamy  foil,  as  it 
is  called. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  carrots,  parfmps, 
cabbages,  and  all  thofe  vegetables  which  fink  their  roots 
deep  in  the  ground,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of  loofen- 
ing  and  pulverizing  the  earth  :  but  as  they  will  not 
thrive  but  on  ground  already  well  cultivated,  they  can¬ 
not  be  raifed  to  any  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of  melio¬ 
rating  a  poor  foil. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  England,  to  low  turnip,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  & c.  and 
then  to  plough  them  down  for  manuring  the  land. 
This  being  fimilar  to  that  operation  of  nature  by  which 
ilie  renders  the  uncultivated  foils  fo  exceedingly  fertile, 
cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  fingular  advantages  ; 
and  might  be  looked  upon  as  preferable  even  to  driving 
dung  on  the  land  to  fatten  it,  was  it  not  attended  with 
the  entire  lofs  of  a  crop  for  that  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
3n  idea  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  vegetables  to  each  other,  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  at  fome  future  period  it  may  lead 
Some  vege-to  important  confequences.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
tables  feem  that  the  roots  of  plants,  or  at  leaft  of  fome.  plants,  pof- 
to  enrich  fefs  a  power  of  throwing  out,  as  excrementitious,  a  part 
the  foil.  of  the  fubftances  which  they  have  taken  in,  but  which 
are  no  longer  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence  or  growth. 
It  is  undoubted,  at  leafi,  that  while  by  fome  plants 
the  foil  feems  to  be  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  the 
production  of  certain  others,  it  is  rendered  by  different 
plants  extremely  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  Thus 
wheat  fucceeds  uncommonly  well  after  drilled  beans  y 
and  thefe  two  vegetables  have  even  been  repeated  for  a 
great  number  of  years  in  rotation,  without  any  defici- 
cency  or  failure  of  crop. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  defrofing  Weeds . 

What  we  have  already  faid  regarding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  refpeCts  only  the  fitting  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  all  kinds  of  vegetables  indifcriminately.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  fhows,  that  the  ground  is  natu¬ 
rally  much  more  difpofed  to  produce  and  nourifii  fome 
kinds  of  vegetables  than  others  ;  and  thofe  which  the 
earth  feems  moft  to  delight  in,  are  commonly  fuch  as 
are  of  very  little  ufe  to  man  ^  but  if  negleCled,  will 
increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  entirely  to  deftroy  the 
plants  intended  to  be  raifed,  or  at  leafi  hinder  them 
from  coming  to  perfection,  by  depriving  them  of  nou- 
rifhment.  The  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  article  no  lefs  neceffary  in  agriculture,,  than 
the  difpofing  it  to  produce  vegetables  of  any  kind  in 
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The  weeds  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  time  Of  Deft roy- 
of  their  duration,  into  annual ,  or  fuch  as  fpring  from  mg 
a  feed,  and  die  the  fame  year  ;  and  perennial ,  that  is,  ^ 
fuch  as  are  propagated  by  the  feeds,  and  laft  for  a  Weed?  di¬ 
number  of  years.  The  firft  kind  are  the  leafi  noxious,  vided  into 
and  moft  eafily  deftroyed.  For  this  purpofe  it  will 
fufficient  to  let  them  fpring  up  till  neat  the  time  of 
ripening  their  feed,  and  then  plough  them  down  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  maturity.  It  is  alio  of  lervice  to  de¬ 
ftroy  fuch  weeds  as  grow  in  borders  or  negh'Cled  cor¬ 
ners,  and  frequently  fcatter  their  feeds  to  a  great  di- 
ftance ;  fuch  as  the  thiftle,  dandelion,  rag-weed,  &c. 
for  thefe  are  fufficient  to  propagate  their  fpecies  through 
a  deal  of  ground  ;  as  their  feeds  are  carried  about  with 
the  wind  to  very  confiderable  diftances.  A  farmer 
ought  alfo  to  take  care,  that  the  fmall  feeds  of  weeds, 
feparated  from  corn  in  winnowing,  be  not  fown  again 
upon  the  ground  ;  for  this  certainly  happens  when  they 
are  thrown  upon  a  dunghill  j  becaufe,  being  the  natu¬ 
ral  offspring  of  the  earth,  they  are  not  eafily  deftroyed. 

The  beft  pnethod  of  preventing  any  mifehief  from  this 
caufe,  would  be  to  burn  them.  91 

Perennial  weeds  cannot  be  effedlually  deftroyed,  but  Perennial 
by  removing  the  roots  from  the  ground,  which  is  ?w 

a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Many  of  thefe  roots  ftrike 
fo  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  can  fearcely  be  got 
out.  The  only  method  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
this  cafe,  is  frequent  ploughing,  to  render  the  ground 
as  tender  as  poffible  ;  and  harrowing  with  a  particular 
kind  of  harrow,  which  (hall  hereafter  be  described,  in- 
order  to  colled  thefe  pernicious  roots.  When  colleCl- 
ed,  they  ought  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  as  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  enfuring  their  doing  no  further  mif¬ 
ehief. 

There  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  weed,  peculiar  only 
to  grafs  lands  of  a  foft  fpongy  nature,  called  fog , 
which  it  is  found  very  difficult  to.  exterminate.  Where 
the  land  can  be  conveniently  tilled,  this  weed  may 
be  deftroyed  by  covering  it  with  a  crop  of  peafe,  po¬ 
tatoes,  &c.  or,  paffing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground 
will  be  of  great  fervice  ;  for  fog  owes  its  origin  to  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  foil,  and  will  not  grow  on  firm 

ground.  93 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  weeds  which  are  of  an  herba- Broom, 
ceous  nature,  there  are  others  which  are  woody,  and^^&c. 
grow  to  a  very  confiderable  fize  *,  fuch  as  broom,  furze  £r0ye(jt 
or  whins,  and  thorns.  Broom  is  an  evergreen  ftirub, 
that  thrives  beft  in  a  Tandy  foil  j  and  there  it  grows  fo 
vigoroufly,  as  fearcely  to  admit  any  grafs  under  it.  It 
propagates  by  feed  which  grows  in  pods  *,  and  thefe, 
when^fully  ripe,  break  with  violence,  fcattering  the 
feeds  all  around.  Thus,  a  field  which  is  overgrown 
with  broom,  befides  the  old  plants,  always  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  young  ones:  fo  that  though  the. old 
plants  die  when  cut  over,  a  frefticrop  conftantly  fprings 
up.  It  may,  however,  be  deftroyed  by  frequent  plough¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  per¬ 
ennial  weeds  are  ;  for  it  does  not  for  fome  time  carry 
any  feed,  and  the  frequent  ploughing  encourages  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  all  thofe  feeds  that  are  already  in  the  ground, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  deftroyed  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  operation.  Another  method  of.deftroy- 
ing  broom,  is  by  pafturing  the  field  where  it  grows 
with  (heep.  A  few  of  the  old  bullies  may  be  left  as  a 
fhelter,  and  thefe  will  be  in  a  good  meafure  prevented 

front. 
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Pifeafes  of  from  fprea ding  by  the  cropping  of  the  fheep.  Tbefe 
pkpts*  animals  are  very  fond  of  broom,  and  greedily  devour 
every  young  flioot  j  fo  that  if  any  remain  after  the  firft 
year,  there  will  not  be  a  veftige  the  fecond.  If  this 
method  of  extirpating  broom  is  equally  effectual  with 
that  of  frequent  ploughing,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
profitable,  as  there  is  no  food  more  nourifhing  to  fheep 
than  young  broom.  Broom,  however,  is  faid  to  have 
a  fingular  effe6I  upon  fheep  :  it  makes  them  drunk  fo 
effectually,  that  when  heated  with  a  little  driving,  they 
tumble  over,  and  lie  without  motion. 

The  whin  is  a  fine  evergreen  flirub,  carrying  a  fweet- 
fmelling  flower  all  the  year  round.  It  propagates  both 
by  feed  and  by  its  roots,  which  fpread  fometimes  to  the 
diftance  of  10  or  12  feet  ;  and  hence,  when  once  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpated.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  fet  fire  to  the  whins  in  frofly  weather  5  for 
froft  has  the  effeCl  to  wither  whins,  and  make  them 
burn  readily.  The  Humps  muff  then  be  cut  over  with 
a  hatchet  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  well  foftened  by 
rain,  it  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out 
by  a  harrow  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  If  the  field  is 
foon  laid  down  to  grafs ,  the  whins  will  again  fpring  up 
in  great  abundance  from  the  feeds,  and  fmall  parts  of 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  In  this  cafe,  pafturing 
with  fheep  is  an  effectual  remedy  5  as  they  are  no  lefs 
fond  of  young  whins  than  of  young  broom  5  and  if 
there  are  a  fufficient  number,  they  will  not  leave  a  fingle 
plant  above  ground.  But  if  grafs  is  not  immediately 
wanted,  the  moft  effectual  method  of  clearing  a  field 
of  whins,  is  by  reiterated  ploughings. 

The  thorn ,  or  bramble ,  fpreads  its  roots  very  wide, 
and  at  the  fame  time  finks  them  deep  in  the  earth. 
Though  cut  in  winter,  it  rifes  and  comes  to  fuch  per¬ 
fection  as  to  carry  fruit  in  fummer.  It  can  only  be 
extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground  and  collecting 
54  the  roots. 

Shrubs  are  One  effectual  plan,  which,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
deftroyed  Js  practicable  in  many  more  fituations  than  it  has  hi- 
ihe  land”^  t^ierto  been  applied  to,  for  deftroying  thefe  and  all 
other  woody  ffirubs  and  plants,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  weeds,  that  are  of  no  value  upon  pafture 
grounds,  confifts  of  flooding  the  land,  by  directing 
over  it  a  flream  of  water.  By  means  of  fuch  a  device, 
all  whins  and  other  fhrubs  are  completely  rotted  and 
deftroyed. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Difeafes  of  Plants . 

As  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  liable  to  fuffer  much  by  difeafes  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the  hufbandman 
to  be  aware  of  this  circumftance,  and  to  adopt  every 
known  mode  of  protecting  his  crop  againft  them. 
Thedifeafes  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  principles  of  vegetable  life 
htalre  ill  are  ^  n°  means  we^  underftood,  the  caufes  and  the 
underftood  CUre  mo^  ^eri°us  difeafes  affecting  plants  ft  ill  re¬ 

main  under  a  great  degree  of  obfcurity,  and  the  moft 
experienced  and  intelligent  hufbandmen  exprefs  great 
uncertainty  refpecting  the  meafures  to  be  adopted  for 
preventing  their  appearance.  Hence  it  appears  moft 
proper  to  introduce  the  confideration  of  them  in  this 
place  before  we  proceed  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
fubject  \  and  as  wheat  is  accounted  the  moft  valuable 


kind  of  grain,  we  (hall  begin  with  the  difeafes  to  Difeafes  of 
which  it  is  expofed.  Plant?.  ^ 

Wheat  chiefly  fuffers  from  two  difeafes,  the  blight  ^ 
and  the  mildew.  Of  the  blight  in  wheat  we  fhall Difeafes  to 
give  an  account  upon  the  authority  of  an  effay  by  which  . 
Robert  Somerville,  Efq.  furgeon,  ift  Battalion  8th 
Fencible  Regiment,  inferted  in  the  communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture*,  giving  a  ftatement  of  the*  V©I.  ii. 
nature  and  appearance  of  the  blight  which  occafioned  97 
the  failure  of  the  crop  in  179 5. — When  the  crop  hadEhgi11  ia 
jull  fhaken  the  flowers,  and  the  grains  were  beginning  I7^5* 
to  form,  moft  of  them  feemingly  in  a  healthy  manner, 
it  was  obferved  that  many  of  the  blades  and  ftalks 
were  rather  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  in  two  weeks 
thereafter  there  appeared  upon  them  great  numbers  of 
fmall  red  infers.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  thefe  in¬ 
fers  not  only  increafed  in  fize,  but  became  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  in  almoft  every  field  the  grain  began  to 
manifeft  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  which  were 
fo  formidable,  that  in  many  inftances  a  total  lofs  was 
dreaded,  and  in  not  a  few  cafes,  one  half  of  the  crop, 
was  actually  deftroyed.  The  minute  fymptoms  of  the 
blight  were  thefe  : 

ift,  In  the  very  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  and  before 
the  ear  was  affected,  the  blades  and  ftalks  were  marked 
with  black  and  rufty  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  feemed  to  be  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  a  glutinous  fubftance  depofited  upon  them, 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  which  could  be  readily 
waffied  off  by  rubbing  the  ftalks  with  a  wet  cloth. 

Some  fpots,  however,  were  white,  and  thefe  feemed  to 
be  owing  to  wounds  or  pun&ures  made  by  vermine  j  the 
leaf  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  confequence  of 
thefe,  withered  and  become  white.  As  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  black  and  rufty-coloured  fpots  became 
larger  and  more  numerous  :  and  when  the  grain  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen,  not  only  the  blades  but  the  ftraw  were 
almoft  entirely  coloured  with  black  fpots. 

2d,  After  the  crop  had  begun  to  flioot,  and  was  in 
the  ear,  many  of  the  heads  were  entirely  empty. 

Where  the  ftalk  was  green,  and  to  appearance  toler¬ 
ably  healthy,  but  the  ear  at  the  fame  time  withered 
and  without  grain,  the  misfortune  feemed  to  have 
arifen  from  an  injury  done  to  the  neck  of  the  ear,  at 
the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  ftalk.  There  the 
outer  rind  was  deftroyed  all  round,  which  muft  have 
cut  off  the  circulation  between  the  ear  and  the  ftalk, 
as  happens  in  trees  that  have  had  their  bark  deftroyed 
all  round. 

3d,  Many  of  the  ears  were  entirely  empty  in  the 
upper  part,  while  the  lower  half  was  well  filled.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  injury  feemed  owing  to  the  rind  being 
deftroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  ear,  at  that  place 
which  feparated  the  full  from  the  empty  part,  and  was. 
fimilar  to  the  injury  done  in  the  preceding  cafe  where 
the  whole  ear  was  deftroyed. 

4th,  In  very  many  cafes  the  ears  had  a  plump  well- 
filled  pickle  and  an  empty  hulk  alternately.  In  thefe 
the  injury  feemed  owing  to  a  wound  inflidled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  grains,  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  ftalk,  and  which  had  taken  place  while  they  were 
in  flower,  preventing  them  from  making  any  farther 
progrefs. 

5th,  Many  ears,  though  not  entirely  empty,  contain¬ 
ed  only  fmall  (hrivelled  grains,  or  what  are  called 

hungry. 
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Difeafes  of  hungry  pkkles.  Thefe  feemed  to  have  cfcaped  any 
Plants.  acc;dent  till  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  filling,  at- 
' - v - -  ter  which  they  became  ftationary  and  ripened  prema¬ 

turely.  On  examination  they  were  found  to  be  injur¬ 
ed  at  the  place  where  they  were  joined  to  the  ftalk, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  already  mentioned  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  that  had  empty  heads  or  ears.  Like  thele 
alfo  the  whole  ear  was  in  fome  cafes  ill  filled.  In  others 
only  half  of  it  was  in  that  ftate,  and  in  a  very  great 
number  the  ears  confided  of  a  well  and  ill  filled  gram 
alternately.  Without  a  Angle  exception,  the  whole  of 
the  ill  filled  or  hungry  grains,  were  wounded  at  the 
place  of  their  infertion  into  the  ear. 

6th,  A  number  of  ears,  though  well  filled,  were  upon 
opening  the  hulks  found  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
black  and  rufty  fpots,  nearly  refembling  thofe  already 
deferibed,  and  like  them  alfo  they  were  eafily  rubbed 
or  w a Ihcd  off.  The  downy  part  of  many  of  thefe  grains, 
when  examined  carefully  with  a  good  glafs,  appeared 
to  contain  feveral  fmall  white  tranfparent  globes,  re¬ 
fembling  the  eggs  of  infers. 

h th,  In  many  fields,  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  tal¬ 
lowed  and  well  manured  for  the  wheat  crop,  a  great 
number  of  plants  were  entirely  withered  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  decay,  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes,  took  place 
when  the  wheat  was  beginning  to  fiioot.  No  injury 
was  vifible  in  thefe  cafes  upon  the  blade  or  ftalk,  but 
on  examining  the  roots,  a  worm  was  found  at  every  one 

of  them.  . 

Laftly,  As  the  crop  began  to  whiten,  the  dark,  or 
rufty  fpots  on  the  ft  raw  and  ears  became  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  appeared  more  confpicuous.  In  place  of  put¬ 
ting  on  a  white  or  yellow  appearance,  the  whole  crop 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  fprinkled  with  foot. 

The  whole  of  thefe  fymptoms  appeared  to  arife  from 
the  attack  of  an  infeft,  and  from  the  injuries  and^  de¬ 
predation  which  it  committed  upon  the  plants.  This 
infed  when  firft  diftinguiftiable  by  the  eye,  was  of  a 
red  colour,  and  fo  foft  as  to  be  killed  by  the  flighted 
preffure.  As  it  increafed  in  fize  the  colour  gradually 
changed  to  a  dirty  black,  at  which  it  became  ftationary. 
During  its  growth  it  lollitsfoft  texture,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  its  colour  darkened  it  became  hard,  and  as  it 
were  covered  with  a  cruft  or  (hell  upon  the  back.  It 
is  faid  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  to  be  met  with  at  all 
times,  even  in  the  beft  fields  of  wheat,  though  its  num¬ 
bers  are  infinitely  increafed  in  late  wet  feafons.  From  its 
eggs  appearing  to  lodge  upon  the  well-filled  ears  of  the 
grain,  it  may  be  confidcred  as  in  danger  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated  to  the  fucceeding  crop.  On  this  account  our 
author  hazards  fome  conje&ures  upon  the  beft  means 
of  preventing  future  danger  from  it.  One  of  thefe 
confifts  of  the  ufe  of  lime  mixed  up  with  all  manure, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  infe&s  from  being  generated 
in  it.  It  is  alfo  fuggefted  that  the  manure,  by  means 
of  which  ftugs  and  worms  are  chiefly  fuppofed  to  be 
produced,  ought  not  to  be  plowed  into  the  ground  in 
autumn,  but  applied  as  a  top-drefling  in  the  fpring  *,  be- 
caufe  it  is  underftood  that  manure,  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  has  much  lefs  tendency  to  fofter  infers,  than 
when  it  is  covered  up  in  the  earth. 

Mildew  is  Another  difeafe,  which  is  much  more  deftruaive  to 
red  or  wheat,  and  much  more  frequently  met  with,  is  the  mil- 
black,  call-  dew.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  red.  In  both 
.ed  fmut.  c^cs  *t  confifts  of  a  quantity  of  feemingly  coarfe  pow- 
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der  attached  to  the  grain  in  the  ear,  or  loofely 
rounding  it ;  in  conftquence  of  which  it  is  evidently 
prevented  from  filling  or  arriving  at  peife£ion.  The 
black  kind  of  mildew  is  by  far  the  moft  frequent  and 
the  moft  pernicious.  It  is  moft  generally  known  in  E-ng* 
land  by  the  name  of  fmut ,  and  in  Scotland  by  thatof  the 
black,  both  of  which  are  fufticiently  expreflive.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Dr  Home,  in  his  Principles  of 
Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  aferibes  it  to  an  over  luxu- 
riancy  of  growth.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  too  gieat  an 
abundance  of  juices  in  a  vegetable  will  produce  dif- 
eafes  fimilar  to  thofe  occafioned  by  repletion  in  animal 
bodies,  viz.  ftagnations,  corruptions,  varices,  cariosities, 

&c.  along  with  the  too  great  luxuriancy  we  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  which  he  expreffes  by  “  too  great  an 
abundance  of  water  (hoots.”  Hence  he  is  induced  to 
clafs  the  fmut  among  difeafes  arifing  from  this  caufe,  it 
being  a  corruption  happening  moft  in  rainy  feafons  and 
to  weak  grain.  Like  other  contagious  difeafes,  lie 
tells  us,  the  fmut  may  be  communicated  from  the  in- 
feded  to  healthful  grain.  At  a  preventive  he  re¬ 
commends  fteeping  the  feed  in  a  ftrong  pickle  effea 
fait.  Befides  the  effedt  which  this  has  upon  the  gram 
itfelf,  it  is  ufeful  for  feparating  the  good  Iron,  the  bad  •, 
the  beft  feed  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  the  faulty 
fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  liquor.  _  99 

Independent  of  this  notion  of  an  over  luxuriancy  ot  Opinions 
growth,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  two  opinions  have  concerning 
chiefly  been  fupported  by  perfons  who  have  [peculated 
and  written  on  this  fubje£t.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
mildew  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  parafitical 
plants  adhering  to  the  grains  of  wheat,  living  upon  it, 
and  thereby  confuming  its  fubftance.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  confifts  of  great  numbers  of  infects,  and 
of  egos  of  irfe£s,  whofe  form  is  too  fmall  to  be  diftin- 
gui (liable  by  the  naked  eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions 
has  been  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Italian  writer  Fontana, 
and  the  other  by  certain  writers  of  our  own  country. 

Fontana  endeavours  to  refute  the  hypothefis,  that  I00 
the  duft  of  the  mildew  confifts  of  animal  eggs,  by  the  Fontana’s 
following  experiment.  He  clofely  confined  the  grains  opinion, 
of  the  mildew  between  two  glafs  plates,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  neceffarily  to  break  the  fuppofed  eggs.  He 
then,  with  an  accurate  microfcope,  obferved  them  while 
crufhed  in  fucceflion.  No  liquid  or  glutinous  juice 
proceeded  from  them,  though  great  force  was  uftd  m 
cruftiing  them*,  but  they  appeared  wholly  to  confift 
of  tough  refilling  fubftances  altogether  unlike  real  ani¬ 
mal  eggs  :  their  being  faftened  to  the  (talks  or  leaves 
of  the  grain,  appeared  alfo  to  militate  againft  fuch  a 
fuppofition.  From  a  variety  of  microfcopic  obferva- 
tions,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  powder  of  the  black 
mildew  or  fmut  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  finall 
plants  attached  to  the  grain  by  a  (lender  fibre.  Thefe 
parafitical  plants,  though  extremely  fmall,  he  thinks 
fufticiently  regular.  With  regard  to  the  red  mildew 
he  admits,  that  it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  an  im- 
menfe  multitude  of  minute  eggs.  After  a  variety  of 
experiments  and  obfervations,  however,  he  thought  he 
difeovered,  that  thefe  apparent  eggs  are  in  truth  the 
heads  or  fruit  of  very  fine  threads  fixed  on  the  ear 
of  corn  ;  that  thefe  threads  or  ftems  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  tranfparent,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
e^es  to  tlieir  outward  extremities.  Thefe  ftems  or  tails 

are 
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3>.  c  o *  are  reprefented  by  him,  as  infinitely  finer  than  thofe  of 
Plants.  the  b}acl^  mildew  ;  and  their  heads,  which  referable 
^  egg's?  may  be  feparated  from  them  by  the  flighted 
fliock.  From  all  his  obfervations  he  concludes,  that 
both  the  black  and  the  red  mildew  coiifift  of  real 
plants,  though,  perhaps,  of  an  imperfe£l  kind  ;  and 
that  they  enfeeble  and  wade  the  crop  by  abforbing  the 
nutritive  juices  of  the  plant.  He  obferves,  that,  if  a 
heavy  rain  fneedily  fall  on  an  extenfive  mildew,  walk¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  dalks  affe&ed,  it  prefently  difap- 
pears  with  hardly  any  damage  to  the  corn;  beeaule  the 
fmall  plants  having  hardly  taken  root  are  eafily  difper- 
fed  before  any  mifehief  is  done.  He  thinks,  that  the 
damage  occasioned  by  this  difeafe  may  fome times  be 
moderated  or  diminilhed  by  cutting  down  the  grain  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  this  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the 
crop  will  be  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  dill  it  will 
be  confiderably  greater  than  if  the  cudomary  time  of 
harvefl  is  waited  for,  when  the  difeafe  will  have  leifure 
to  produce  greater  mifehief. 

In  our  own  country,  and  particularly  by  Mr  Somer¬ 
ville,  in  the  exTay  already  quoted,  the  fmut  in  wheat 
has  been  regarded  as  confiding  of  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
fers.  He  alfo  founds  his  opinion  upon  microfcopic  ob¬ 
fervations,  and  apprehends  that  from  them  he  has  clear¬ 
ly  afeertained  the  exidence  of  theinfedls;  and  he  thinks 
that  it  is  communicated  to  other  grain  by  conta£l,  in 
confequence  of  the  paflage  of  the  infedls.  Hence  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  explain  the  utility  of  deeping  the  feed  in 
pickles  before  it  is  fown,  with  a  view  to  the  ded ruc¬ 
tion  of  fuch  infers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  countries  a  great 
variety  of  thefe  pickles  has  been  contrived,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  exidence  of  fmut  in  wheat,  fome  of 
which  we  fhall  now  mention.  One  of  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  is  the  fait  pickle,  confiding  of  a  dilution  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  in  water,  of  fuch  drength  as  that  an  egg  will 
fwim  in  it.  To  the  wheat,  after  it  has  been  walked 
in  this  pickle,  and  the  light  grains  removed,  fimie  new 
flaked  time  is  added,  and  carefully  mixed  with  it  with 
a  wooden  diovel,  till  it  attain  a  fufficient  degree  of 
drynefs,  in  which  date  it  is  committed  to  the  earth.  A 
pickle  confiding  of  very  dale  urine  has  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  ufed  for  wafhing  wheat  that  is  meant  to 
be  ufed  as  feed.  It  is  attended  with  this  difadvantage, 
however,  that  if  the  urine  is  very  dale,  and  if  any 
length  of  time  is  differed  to  elapfe,  in  confequence  of 
rain  or  other  accidents,  before  the  grain  is  fown,  its  ve¬ 
getative  power  is  faid  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  cor- 
rofive  quality  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  which  fuch 
urine  abounds.  This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  when 
quicklime  is  added  to  the  urine ;  as  the  alkali  is  then 
brought  into  a  caudic  date. 

Another  pickle  has  been  propofed  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  by  an  Italian  phyfician,  J.  B.  Scandella. 
It  is  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Take  of  nitre,  three  pounds  ;  alum,  one  pound  ;  vitriol, 
fix  ounces  ;  verdigris,  three  ounces  ;  wood-adies,  well 
fifted,  fix  pounds  :  Boil  the  whole  in  a  copper  with  five 
pails  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  remove  them  from  the 
fire,  and  pour  them  into  a  large  veflel  ;  then  add  fix- 
teen  pails  of  water,  in  which  half  a  bulhel  of  quicklime 
has  been  previoufly  diffolved :  mix  the  whole  intimate¬ 
ly,  and  allow  them  to  dand  till  they  are  quite  cold. 
In  this  deep  two  buffiels  and  a  half  of  wheat  are  to  be 
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plunged,  and  left  for  about  fix  hours,  dirring  it  up  fre-  Bifeales  of 
quently  with  a  wooden  ffiovel,  and  fkimming  off  what  , 
rifes  to  the  furface  ;  the  wheat  is  then  to.be  withdrawn, 
and  fpread  out  till  it  is  dry  enough  for  fowing.  The 
procels  is  thus  to  be  continued  until  the  whole  quantity 
of  feed  intended  to  be  fown  is  pickled.  The  above 
deep  is  generally  fufficient  for  preparing  about  twenty- 
four  bufhels  of  wheat. 

Another  pickle  has  been  recommended,  confiding  oiCommuni- 
a  deco&ion  in  water  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  tobacco,  and  cations  to 
hellebore  powder.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  in  1786,  recommended  the  ii. 

following  pickle  for  the  fame  purpofe,  contrived  by  Annals  of 
M.  Tillet : — Pour  upon  50  pounds  of  wood-alhes,  900  AgricuU 
pints  of  water;  dir  it  w’ell  for  three  days,  and  thenvui,lx‘ 
draw  off.  Wadi  the  black  wheat  in  fo  many  clear 
waters  as  not  at  lad  to  dirty  it.  Heat  the  lye,  fo  as 
jud  to  bear  the  hand  in  it  ;  dake  in  the  hot  lye  one 
pound  of  lime  to  every  feven  or  eight  pints  of  it.  In¬ 
to  the  preparation  dip  the  feed  in  bafkets  many  times. 

For  want  of  wood-allies  ufe  potafh,  feven  or  eight  pounds 
for  100  pints  of  water.  1Q2 

In  addition  to  thefe  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  folu- Arfenic 
tion  of  arfenic  in  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  counties11^  t0  Pre- 
of  England,  as  a  pickle  in  which  they  wafli  or  fteep^.1*^^ 
the  grain  previous  to  its  being  fown,  for  the  purpofe  of 
protedlkig  the  future  crop  againd  fmut.  IC3 

The  mod  complete  fet  of  experiments,  however,  Arthur 
which  Tve  have  met  with  upon  the  fubjefl,  was  made  Young,  Efq. 
by  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  at  prefen t  fecretary  to 
Board  of  Agriculture.  December  7.  1787,  he  fowed prevent 
14  beds  with  the  fame  feed  wheat  as  black  with  the  mildew, 
fmut  as  any  lie  ever  faw. 

Sown  dry,  nothing  done  to  it. 

Walked  well  in  clean  water. 

Walked  in  lime-water. 

Walhed  in  lye  of  wood  afhes. 

Walked  in  an  arfenic  and  fait  mixture. 

Steeped  in  lime-water  four  hours. 

7.  Ditto  in  the  lye  four  hours. 

8.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  four  hours. 

9.  Ditto  in  lime-water  12  hours. 

10.  Ditto  in  the  lye  12  hours. 

11.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  12  hours. 

12.  Ditto  in  the  lime-water  24  hours. 

13.  Ditto  in  the  lye  24  hours. 

14.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  24  hours. 


N°  1. 

3- 

4- 
5* 
6. 


RESULT. 


N‘ 


[°  I.  Had 

377 

2.  Ditto 

325 

3.  Ditto 

43 

4.  Ditto 

31 

5.  Ditto 

28 

6.  Ditto 

12 

7.  Ditto 

3 

8,  Ditto 

1 

9.  Ditto 

6 

10.  Ditto 

0 

11.  Ditto 

4 

12.  Ditto 

0 

13.  Ditto 

0 

14.  Ditto 

5 

A  propofal  has  alfo  been  made,  to  dedroy  by  means 

of 
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Difeafes  of  of  heat  the  infers  which  are  fuppofed  to  propagate  the 
Plants.  difeafe  called  ftnut  from  the  feed  wheat  to  the  future 
crop.  The  following  directions  for  that  purpofe  are 
extracted  from  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Clackmannan,  by  J.  F.  Erfkine,  of  Marr,  Efq. 

“  Let  the  wheat  be  laid  upon  the  kiln,  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick :  the  kiln  to  be  heated  middling  Itrong 
with  blind  coal ;  the  wheat  to  continue  on  the  kilji  for 
24  hours,  but  turned  frequently.  After  taking  it  off 
the  kiln,  it  mull  be  allowed  24  hours  to  cool ;  during 
which  time  it  mult  be  frequently  turned  ;  then  put  it 
through  the  fanners  once  or  twice.  After  the  wheat 
has  lain  a  few  hours  on  the  kiln,  and  the  lire  begins  to 
have  effeCl,  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  worms,  for¬ 
merly  undifeovered  by  the  eye,  appear  on  the  top  of 
the  grain,  and  are  foon  deltroyed  by  the  heat.  Thefe 
come  from  blacked  wheat,  or  other  corns,  that  could 
not  be  fufpeCted  to  be  indifferent ;  or  may  lie  in  or  on 
good  wheat ;  which  worms  continuing  (when  not  thus 
killed),  might  confume  the  corn  after  it  is  thrown  into 
the  earth,  thereby  checking  the  growth  entirely,  or 
preventing  it  from  having  the  ftrength  it  otherwife 
would  have  to  bring  forth  a  ffrong  productive  ftalk. 
This  praCtice  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  pickling.  It 
might  perhaps  be  performed  with  greater  fuccefs  by 
the  ufe  of  a  kiln  heated  by  the  (team  of  boiling  water, 
in  the  way  already  mentioned,  as  fuch  a  kiln  would 
inftantly  afford  a  fixed  and  known  degree  of  heat, 
which  could  in  no  cafe  be  exceeded.” 

After  all,  however,  both  from  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  and  from  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  molt 
experienced  and  intelligent  farmers,  we  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  fay,  that  the  hulhandman  will  aCl  impru¬ 
dently  if  he  place  entire  and  complete  confidence  in  any 
one  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned.  His  fafeft  and 
bell:  plan  for  procuring  crops  of  wheat  free  from  fmut  is 
this:  In  the  firft  place,  he  ought  to  procure  feed  from 
a  fiiuation  in  which  the  grain  has  rifen  abfolutely  free 
from  this  difeafe.  He  ought  next  to  exert  the  greateft 
care  in  cleaning  out,  in  the  moll:  anxious  manner,  his 
whole  barns  and  their  doors,  and  every  place  within 
doors  into  which  his  grain  may  come,  and  in  which  dif- 
eafed  grain  has  formerly  been  kept :  with  this  view  it 
may  probably  be  neceffary  to  whitewafh  the  walls  with 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water,  which  will  prove  an 
effectual  remedy.  After  having  adopted  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  it  may  Hill  be  neceffary,  with  a  view  to  fecure  a 
found  and  full  crop,  to  plunge  the  feed  into  a  Itrong 
pickle  of  fait  and  water,  with  a  view  to  float  the  light¬ 
er  grains,  which  ought  to  be  fkimmed  off  and  laid  afide 
for  poultry,  to  which  they  may  be  given  after  being 
wafhed  in  frefh  water.  No  future  change  of  feed  will 
be  neceffary.  Of  the  farmers  who  have  adopted  this 
judicious  mode  of  proceeding,  there  is  no  inftance  re¬ 
corded  of  any  one  whofe  crop  has  fuffered  by  fmut)  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  ufually  derived  a  confiderable 
profit  from  becoming  the  furnifhers  of  grain  for  feed  to 
all  their  neighbours. 

The  want  of  nourifhment  in  plants  may  be  eafily 
known  by  their  decay;  in  which  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is,  to  fupply  them  with  food,  according  to  the  methods 
Difeafes  pe-  we  have  already  dire&ed,  or  to  remove  from  their 
cu'iiar  to  neighbourhood  fuch  other  plants  as  may  draw  off  the 
ftgfron.  .nourifhment  from  thofe  we  wifh  to  cultivate. — In  the 
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Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  Mr  Difeafes  of 
Du  Hamel  mentions  a  difeafe,  which  he  calls  le  mart ,  ^aiitS*_T 
that  attacks  faffron  in  the  fpring.  It  is  owing  to  an- 
other  plant,  a  fpecies  of  trefoil,  fixing  fome  violet- 
coloured  threads,  which  are  its  roots,  to  the  roots  of 
the  faffron,  and  fucking  out  its  juice.  This  difeafe  is 
prevented  by  digging  a  trench,  which  faves  all  the  un¬ 
affected,  .  #  106 

The  bad  qualities,  and  unequal  diflribution  of  the  Vegetable 
juices  of  plants,  are  the  occafion  of  fo  few  of  the  difeafes deftroyed 
to  which  vegetables  in  this  country  are  fubjedt,  that  * 
we  forbear  to  mention  them  at  prefent.  Mod  of  the 
difeafes  of  our  plants  are  owing  to  external  accidents, 
particularly  to  the  depredations  of  infedts. —  Iheinfedls 
by  which  the  greateft  devaftations  are  committed  in 
this  country  are,  fnails,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  flics. 

The  fnails  and  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  and  young 
{hoots ;  by  which  means  they  often  totally  deftroy  the  107 
vegetable.  Where  the  plants  are  of  eafy  accefs,  thefe Infeas  de- 
vermine  may  be  deftroyed  by  fprinkling  the  vegetable 
with  lime-water  ;  for  quicklime  is  a  mortal  poifon  to 
creatures  of  this  kind,  and  throws  them  into  the  great- 
eft  agonies  the  moment  they  are  touched  with  it.  On 
trees,  however,  where  this  method  cannot  fo  well  be 
followed,  fumigation  is  the  moil  proper;  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  nothing  is  better  than  the  fmoke  of  vegetables 
not  perfeClly  dry.  In  fome  cafes  the  eggs  of  thefe  de¬ 
ft  roying  creatures  may  be  obferved,  and  ought  without 
doubt  immediately  to  be  taken  away.  On  the  fruit 
trees,  as  apples,  pears,  medlars,  on  fome  fore  it  trees, 
the  oak  and  dwarf  maple  efpecially,  and  the  white  and 
black  thorn  in  hedges,  a  kind  of  little  tufts  are  to  be 
obferved,  refembling  at  firft  fight  withered  leaves  twill¬ 
ed  by  a  cobweb,  about  the  uppermoft  twigs  or  branch¬ 
es.  Thefe  contain  a  vaft  number  of  little  black  eggs, 
that  in  the  fpring  produce  fwarms  of  caterpillars  which 
devour  every  thing.  To  prevent  this,  all  the  twigs  on 
which  thefe  cobwebs  appear  ftiould  be  taken  off  and 
burnt  as  foon  as  poftible.  This  ought  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  March,  that  none  of  the  eggs  be  allow¬ 
ed  fufficient  time  for  hatching.  108 

The  grubs  are  a  kind  of  worms  which  deftroy  the  Grubs, 
corn  by  feeding  upon  its  roots  ;  they  are  transformed 
every  fourth  year  into  the  beetles  called  cochchajfei'S , 
may-bugs ,  &c.;  they  are  very  deftrudlive  when  in  their 
vermicular  ftate,  and  cannot  then  be  deftroyed,  becaufe 
they  go  deep  into  the  ground.  When  become  beetles, 
they  conceal  themfelves  under  the  leaves  of  trees, 
where  they  feem  afleep  till  near  funfet,  when  they  take 
their  flight.  It  is  only  now  that  they  can  be  deftroy¬ 
ed,  and  that  by  a  very  laborious  method  ;  namely, 
by  fpreading  pack-fheets  below  the  trees  in  the  day¬ 
time  when  the  beetles  are  in  their  torpid  ftate,  then 
(baking  them  off  and  burning  them.  Some  time  ago 
they  made  fuch  devaftations  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
that  feveral  farmers  were  entirely  ruined  by  them;  ene 
gathered  80  buftiels  of  thefe  infeCts  from  the  trees  which 
grew  on  his  farm.  It  is  faid,  that  in  IJ74  there  fell 
fuch  a  multitude  of  thefe  infers  into  the  river  Severn, 
that  they  flopped  and  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  water¬ 
mills.  109 

Turnips,  when  young,  are  apt  to  be  totally  deftroy- Turnip-fly* 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  little  black  flies,  from  thence 
called  the  turnip-fly.  As  a  preventive  of  thefe, 
fome  advife  the  feed  to  be  mixed  with  brimftone  ;  but 

this 
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Difeafes  of  this  is  Improper,  as  brimftone  Is  found  to  be  poifonous 
Hants*  to  vegetables.  The  beft  method  feems  to  be  the  fumi- 
gatlon  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  half-dried  vege- 
Prevented  tables.  For  this  purpofe  weeds  will  anfwer  as  well  as 
by  fumiga-  any.  This  fumigation  muft  no  doubt  be  often  repeat- 
tion,  See.  ed,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  innumerable  multitudes 
of  thefe  infe&s  which  are  capable  of  deftroying  a  large 
field  of  turnips. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered 
in  new  dung,  or  enticed  by  it  5  and  have  therefore  ad- 
vifed  the  manure  to  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn  preced¬ 
ing,  by  which  it  lofes  all  its  noxious  qualities,  while 
its  nutritive  ones  are  retained,  not  with  Handing  thefe 
might  be  fuppofed  liable  in  fome  degree  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  fun.  This  method  is  faid  to  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiments  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  another 
material  advantage  accruing  from  autumn  manuring  for 
turnips  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  dung,  and 
which  of  courfe  are  carried  on  the  land  with  it,  vege¬ 
tate  almoft  immediately,  are  moftly  killed  by  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter,  and  the  few  that  remain  feldom  avoid 
definition  from  the  ploughfliare. 

Various  re-  The  following  method  of  fowing  has  alfo  been  re¬ 
medies  a-  commended  as  a  preventive  of  the  fly  “  About  mid- 
gamft  the  fummer,  take  the  firft  opportunity,  when  it  rains,  or 
turnip-  y.  tjiere  js  an  apparent  certainty  of  rain  approaching,  to 
fow  your  turnip-feed  *,  if  about  the  full  moon,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  In  this  cafe,  neither  harrow,  brufli,  nor  roll,  after 
fowing.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  at  that  feafon, 
and  the  confequent  fermentation  occafioned  by  copious 
rain,  will  give  an  aftonifliingly  quick  vegetation  to  the 
feed,  which  in  a  few  days  will  be  up  and  out  of  all  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  fly.  At  all  events,  fow  not  till  it  rains  ; 
it  is  better  to  wait  a  month,  or  even  longer,  for  rain, 
than  to  fow  (merely  for  the  fake  of  fowing  about  the 
ufual  time)  when  the  ground  is  parched  with  heat.  By 
the  fcorching  of  the  fun,  the  oil  and  vegetative  quality 
of  the  feed  are  exhaufted  \  and  the  few  weak  plants 
that  come  up  will  be  defiroyed  by  the  fly  before  they 
can  attain  ftrength  to  put  forth  their  rough  leaves.  The 
fly  infefts  the  ground  abundantly  in  dry  hot  weather, 
but  does  no  injury  in  rain.  The  falling  rain  will  fuffi- 
ciently  wafh  the  turnip  feed  into  the  ground  without 
harrowing  it  in  \  which,  inftead  of  merely  covering,  too 
often  buries  this  fmall  feed  at  fo  great  a  depth,  as  never 
afterwards  to  get  above  ground.” 

The  following  remedies  are  alfo  recommended  as  ha¬ 
ving  often  proved  fuccefsful : — A  fmall  quantity  of  foot 
Town  over  the  land  at  their  firft  appearance.  Branches 
of  elder,  with  the  leaves  bruifed,  drawn  in  a  gate  over 
them.  Mulk  mixed  with  the  feed  before  it  is  fown. 
And  fulphur  burnt  under  it,  after  moiftening  it  with 
water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  fleeped. 

But  fhowers  on  the  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear 
above  ground,  are  efteemed  the  beft  prefervatives. 
They  enfeeble  and  kill  the  fly,  and  haften  the  plants 
Into  the  rough  leaf,  in  which  Hate  they  are  out  of 
danger. 

The  fweet  fmell  of  the  turnip  has  been  thought  to 
attra61  the  fly  ;  upon  which  fuppofition,  the  remedy 
appeared  to  confift  in  overpowering  that  fmell  by  one 
which  is  ftrong,  fetid,  and  difagreeable.  Hence  it  has 
been  recommended  that  upon  an  acre  of  turnips  fown 
in  the  ufual  way,  a  peck  or  more  of  dry  foot  be  thrown 
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after  the  ground  is  finiflied,  and  in  as  regular  a  way  as  Difeafes  of 
he  fows  the  feed.  t  Hants. 

Some  time  ago  an  infeft,  called  the  corn  butterfly , 
committed  fuch  ravages  while  in  its  vermicular  ftate,  Com-but- 
in  France,  that  upwards  of  200  parilhes  were  ruined terfly. 
by  it ;  and  the  miniftry  offered  a  reward  to  the  difeo- 
verer  of  an  effedual  remedy  againft  this  deftroying 
worm.  The  cure  which  was  at  laft  difeovered  was, 
to  heat  the  corn  in  an  oven  fo  much  as  not  to  de- 
ftroy  its  vegetative  power,  but  fufficiently  to  deftroy 
the  fmall  worms  which  made  their  neft  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  grain,  and  at  laft  ate  out  the  fubftance  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  hufk  even 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  It  is  certain,  that  though  in- 
feds  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold,  they  are  eafily  de~ 
ftroyed  by  a  flight  degree  of  heat  \  nor  is  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  power  of  corn  eafily  deftroyed,  even  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  a  pretty  ftrong  heat.  This  method  muft 
therefore  be  very  effedual  for  deftroying  all  kinds  of 
infeds  with  which  grain  is  apt  to  be  infeded:  but  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat  ;  and  the 
adjufting  of  the  precife  degree  neceflary  to  deftroy  the 
infed,  without  hurting  the  com,  will  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty.  . 

The  curled  difeafe  in  potatoes  has  long  been  a  fob- The  curled 
jed  of  inveftigation  and  experiment  among  farmers ;  difeafe  in 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  caufe  and  cure  feems  yet  toPotatoes* 
remain  a  defideratum.  The  Agricultural  Society  at 
Manchefter,  a  few  years  ago,  offered  a  premium  for 
difeovering  by  adual  experiment  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  in  queftion  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  letters  were  in 
confequence  addreffed  to  them  upon  the  fubjed. — As 
thefe  contain  many  interefting  obfervations  both  on  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  beft  methods  hitherto  adopted  for 
preventing  it,  the  following  abftrad  of  them  may  not 
improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place.  Ir 

I.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  firft  letter,  this  Various 
difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  infed  produced  by  froft  or  bad  methods  of 
keeping  before  fetting  ;  and  the  neweft  kinds,  fuch  asPrevectioH 
have  been  raifed  within  thefe  nine  or  ten  years,  are 

moft  apt  to  curl,  becaufe  they  will  not  ftand  to  be  kept 
in  winter  and  fpring  before  fetting,  as  the  old  kinds 
will.  In  autumn  177 6,  he  got  up  a  bed  of  potatoes  to 
lay  by  in  winter,  leaving  plenty  in  the  ground  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  poffible  \  and,  before  the  feverityfof  winter  came 
on,  covered  part  of  the  bed  with  ftraw  and  peafe-haulm, 
and  left  the  other  part  of  the  bed  uncovered.  That 
part  of  the  bed  which  was  covered  was  quite  free  from 
curled  ones  5  but  the  uncovered  part  produced  a  great 
many  curled,  owing,  as  the  writer  fays,  to  froft  and  fe- 
verity  of  the  weather. 

II.  This  writer  had  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  well  manured  with  cow  and  horfe  dung,  and 
took  the  greateft  care  in  picking  the  fine  fmooth-fkinned 
potatoes  for  fets;  yet  nine  out  of  ten  parts  were  curled. 

He  attributes  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  to  a  white  grub 
or  infed,  which  he  found  near  the  root,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  eight  or  ten  legs,  its  head  brown  and 
hard  *,  as,  upon  examining  a  number  of  the  curled  roots, 
he  found  them  all  bitten,  chiefly  from  the  forface  to 
the  root,  which  of  courfe  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
fap,  and  threw  the  leaf  into  a  curl.  The  uncurled 
roots  were  not  bitten.  He  tried  a  few  experiments  as 
follow  Firft,  he  put  foot  to  the  infers  in  the  rows 
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Difcafes  of  for  two  days  ;  and  after  that,  he  put  lime  to  them  for 
Plants.  £he  fame  time,  but  they  ftill  kept  lively  ;  next  he  put 
'  a  little  fait,  which  deftroyed  them  in  a  few  hours. 
From  which  he  infers,  that  if  coarfe  fait  were  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  land  is  preparing  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  would  effectually  cure  this  diftemper. 

III.  In  this  letter,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  method  of  earthing  the  ftems^  while  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  the  branch,  ftriking  root  into  the  new 
earthed-up  foil,  it  is  faid,  produces  potatoes  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  the  year  following  to  caufe  the  difeafe  com¬ 
plained  of. 

To  prevent  the  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  fets  from  thofe  potatoes  that  have  not  bred  any 
from  the  branch  covered  ;  or,  other  wife,  to  dig  the  part 
the  fets  are  to  be  raifed  from. 

IV.  According  to  this  writer,  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  potatoes  being  in  old-tilled  or  worn-out  ground  •, 
for  though  thefe  potatoes  may  look  tolerably  well,  yet 
their  fets  will  moftly,  it  not  all,  produce  curled  potatoes. 

Hence  he  is  convinced,  that  no  fets  ought  to  be  ufed 
from  old  tilled  or  couch  grafs  land  :  and  that,  in  order 
to  have  good  fets,  they  (hould  be  procured  from  land 
that  was  purpofely  fallowed  for  them  ;  from  frefh  ley 
land,  where  they  are  not  curled  ;  or  from  ley  land  that 
was  burnt  lafl  fpring.  He  direCls  to  plant  them  on 
virgin  mould,  and  the  potatoes  will  have  no  curled  ones 
amongft  them  *  and  to  keep  them  for  winter,  from  any 
other  kind. 

To  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  fets,  he 
recommends  crabs  to  be  gathered  from  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  this  year  on  frefh  land  free  from  curl,  and  the  next 
fpring  to  fow  them  on  frefh  ley  land  5  and  continue  to 
plant  their  fets  on  frefh  ley  land  yearly,  which  he  is 
convinced  will  prevent  the  curl. 

All  the  good  potatoes  he  faw  this  year,  either  on 
frefh  ley  land  or  on  old  tilled  land,  were  raifed  from 
fets  that  grew  upon  frefh  ley  land  laft  year  5  and  where 
he  has  feen  curled  potatoes,  he  found,  upon  inquiry, 
the  potato  fets  grew  upon  old-tilled  and  worn-out  land 
lafl  year.  He  gives  as  a  general  reafon  for  the  difor¬ 
der,  that  the  land  is  oftener  cropt  than  it  had  ufed  to 
be,  much  more  corn  being  now  raifed  than  formerly. 

V.  In  1772,  this  writer  planted  fome  potatoes  by 
accident  full  nine  inches  deep  ;  when  taken  up,  many 
of  the  plants  were  rotted,  and  a  few  curled.  He  kept 
the  whole  produce  for  feed,  and  planted  two  acres  with 
it  in  1773,  not  quite  fix  inches  deep.  The  crop  was 
amazingly  great  ;  and  he  did  not  obferve  any  curled 
plants  among  them.  In  1774,  many  of  thefe  were 
planted  in  different  foils;  yet  they  were  fo  infe£led 
with  the  curled  difeafe,  that  not  one  in  twenty  efcaped. 
In  177 5,  the  complaint  of  this  difeafe  became  general. 
In  1776,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  good  crop  of 
1773  was  owing  to  the  accidental  deep  fetting  of 
1772  ;  and  that  the  reafon  why  the  fame  feed  became 
curled  in  1774,  was  their  being  fet  fo  near  the  furface 
in  1773  *>  and  attributes  the  difeafe  to  the  pra&ice  of 
ebb  letting.  In  1777,  he  took  fome  potatoes  from  a 
crop  that  was  curled  the  year  before,  and  after  cutting 
the  fets,  left  them  in  a  dry  room  for  a  month.  Half 
were  planted  in  ground  dug  fourteen  days  before  ;  the 
other  half,  having  been  fteeped  in  a  brine  made  of 
whitfter’s  afhes  for  two  hours,  were  alfo  planted  on  the 
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fame  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  fteeped  ones  came  Difeafes d 
up  ten  days  before  the  others,  and  hardly  any  miffed  or  ; 

were  curled.  The  unfteeped  ones  generally  failed,  and  '~r"-y  * 

thofe  few  that  came  up  were  moftly  curled. 

He  therefore  advifed  as  a  remedy,  1.  That  the  pota¬ 
toes  intended  for  next  year’s  fets  be  planted  nine  inches 
deep.  2.  That  they  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  the 
fcafon  will  permit.  3.  That  thefe  fets  be  well  defended 
from  froft  till  the  beginning  of  March.  4.  That  the 
fets  be  cut  a  fortnight  before  planting.  5.  That  they 
be  fteeped,  as  above,  two  hours  in  brine  or  lye.  6.  That 
the  dung  be  put  over  the  fets.  And,  7.  That  frelh  fets 
be  got  every  year  from  fandy  foils  near  the  coaft,  or  on 
the  Ihore. 

P,  S.  At  planting,  the  hard  dry  fets  fhould  be  call 
afide,  for  they  will  probably  be  curled.  Curled  potatoes 
always  proceed  from  fets  which  do  not  rot  or  putrefy 
in  the  ground. 

VI.  This  writer  had  five  drills  of  the  old  red  pota¬ 
toes,  and  four  of  the  winter  whites,  growing  at  the  lame 
time  in  the  fame  field.  The  drills  were  prepared  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  Among  the  red  not  one  was  curled  ;  the 
winter  whites  were  nearly  all  curled.  He  fays  he  has 
found  by  experience,  that  the  red  never  curl. 

VII.  Two  of  the  writer’s  neighbours  had  their  fets 
out  of  one  heap  of  potatoes.  They  both  fet  with  the 
plough,  the  one  early,  and  the  other  late,  in  the  feafon. 

Moll  of  thofe  early  fet  proved  curled,  and  moft  of  thofe 
fet  late  fmooth  ;  the  latter  on  clay  land. 

A  few  roods  of  land  were  alfo  planted  with  fmall  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  had  lain  fpread  on  a  chamber  floor  all  the 
winter  and  fpring  till  the  middle  of  May.  They  were 
foft  and  withered:  they  proved  fmooth  and  a  good  crop. 
Middle-fized  potatoes,  withered  and  foft,  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  large  dry  cellar,  and  the  fprouts  of  which 
had  been  broken  off  three  times,  produced  alfo  a  fmooth 
good  crop. 

Hence  he  was  led  to  think  fuperfluity  of  fap,  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  feed  being  unripe,  might  caufe  the  difeafe. 

To  be  fatisfied  in  this,  he  afked  the  farmer  whether  he 
had  fet  any  of  the  fame  potatoes  this  year,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  land  ?  He  told  him  “  he  had ;  that 
they  had  been  fet  on  his  farm  fourteen  years  without 
ever  curling;  that  his  foil  was  a  poor  whitifh  fand^  of 
little  depth  ;  that  he  let  thofe  he  defigned  for  keeping 
grow  till  they  were  fully  ripe.” 

Hence  he  concludes,  the  only  fure  way  to  prevent 
the  curl  is,  to  let  potatoes  intended  for  feed  ftand  till 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  dry  all  winter. 

VIII.  This  writer  fet  a  quantity  of  the  red  potatoes, 
without  having  a  curled  one  amongft  them.  His  me¬ 
thod  is,  when  the  fets  are  cut,  to  pick  out  fuch  as  are 
'  reddeft  in  the  infide.  On  digging  them  up  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  he  mixes  none  of  the  curled  feed  among  the 
others.  The  curled  are  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by  their 
ftalks  withering  two  months  before  the  reft  of  the 
crop. 

The  caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  he  attributes  to  pota¬ 
toes  being  of  late  years  produced  from  feed  inftead  of 
roots  as  formerly.  Such  will  not  ftand  good  more  than 
two  or  three  years,  ufe  what  method  you  pleafe.  Laft 
fpring  he  fet  the  old  red  and  white  ruffe  ts,  and  had  not 
a  curled  potato  amongft  them. 

On  the  limeflone  land  about  Denbigh,  in  North 
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eafes  of  Wales,  tliey  have  no  curled  potatoes.  If  this  be  owing 
Plants,  to  the  nature  of  that  land,  perhaps  lime  might  prevent 
'-V~'  the  difeafe. 

IX.  According  to  this  writer,  all  forts  of  grain 
wear  out  and  turn  wild  if  foivn  too  long  on  the  fame 
land  \  the  fame  will  hold  good  in  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
peafe,  beans,  and  (as  he  conceives)  potatoes.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  moft  curled  po¬ 
tatoes  plant  very  fmall  fets.  ' 

Eleven  years  ago  he  bought  a  parcel  of  frefh  fets,  of 
the  golden-dun  kind,  and  has  ufed  them  without  change 
to  the  prefent  year,  without  any  being  curled.  This 
he  principally  attributes  to  his  having  always  planted 
good  large  fets. 

About  four  years  fince,  he  thought  of  changing  his 
fets,  as  his  potatoes  were  too  fmooth,  too  round,  and 
much  diminifhed  in  fize.  But  the  curl  at  that  time  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  very  alarming,  he  continued  his  fets  till 
part  of  his  crop  miffing  laft  year,  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
new  fets  this  fpring,  which  being  fmall,  were  curled 
like  other  people’s. 

He  allows,  that  the  curl  has  frequently  happened  to 
perfons  who  have  ufed  large  potatoes  for  fets  $  for,  as 
all  roots  are  not  equally  affedled,  fome  curled  ones  may 
be  mixed  with  the  reft. 

To  prevent  the  evil,  cut  your  fets  from  clear  and 
middle-fized  potatoes,  gathered  from  places  as  clear  of 
the  curl  as  poflible  j  preferve  them  as  ufual  till  fpring. 
If  any  are  harder,  or  grafh  more  in  cutting  than  ufual, 
call  them  afide.  He  would  alfo  recommend  the  raifing 
a  frefh  fort  from  the  crab  produced  on  the  forts  lead 
affected,  which  in  Lancafhire  are  the  long-duns. 

X.  Set  potatoes  with  the  fprits  broke  off,  and  they 
will  (fays  the  writer  of  this  letter)  be  curled  ones  •,  if 
fet  with  the  fprits  on,  they  wrill  not  be  curled.  Again, 
take  a  potato  which  is  fprit,  and  cut  a  fet  off  with  two 
fights ;  break  one  fprit  off,  and  let  the  other  flay  on, 
and  fet  it ;  the  former  will  be  curled,  and  the  latter 
will  not. 

When  you  have  holed  your  potatoes,  take  them  out 
before  they  are  fprit,  and  lay  them  dry  until  you  have 
fet  or  fown  them,  and  you  will  have  no  curled  pota¬ 
toes. 

XI.  This  writer  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
fets  at  50  miles  diftance,  and  where  this  difeafe  was  not 
known.  The  firfl  year’s  trial  was  fuccefsful  ;  the  year 
following  he  procured  fets  from  the  fame  place,  but 
one-fifth  of  his  crop  was  infedled.  By  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  he  planted  fets  from  roots  which  had  been  infe£l- 
ed  the  year  before,  and  fome  of  thefe  produced  healthy 
plants,  free  from  all  infedlion. 

As  every  effe£l  mull  have  a  caufe,  he  fuppofed  it 
might  be  fome  infe£l,  which,  living  on  the  leaves,  gave 
them  that  curled  and  fickly  appearance,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  leaves  of  many  fhrubs  and  trees.  But  whether 
the  infe£t  is  lodged  in  the  old  fets,  and  to  be  deftroyed 
at  the  time  of  planting,  or,  proceeding  from  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  can  only  be  deftroyed  afterwards,  he  is 
not  yet  certain,  although  he  has  made  the  following 
experiments. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  dug  for  20 
years,  he  planted  four  rows  of  fets,  which  he  knew  to 
be  perfedlly  clear*,  the  drills  were  two  feet  diftant,  the 
fets  one  foot  diftant  in  each  drill.  He  then  planted 
the  fame  ground  four  rows  with  fets  from  curled 
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potatoes,  at  equal  diftances ;  in  each  row  were  about  Djfeafe*  o t 
20  fets.  *  -y  —  * 

Lot  1  ft,  The  curled  fets. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  I  N°  3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I  4.  In  quicklime. 

Lot  2d,  The  clear  fets. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  I  N°  3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I  4.  In  quicklime. 

Thofe  planted  in  fait  and  foot  in  both  lots  were  de¬ 
ftroyed.  In  Lot  ift,  N°  1.  and  4.  all  curled.  Lot  2d, 

N°  1.  and  4.  quite  clear. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  a  fuppofition  that  the 
infe£l  lodged  in  the  fet,  and  muft  be  deftroyed  on  plant¬ 
ing.  But  of  that  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied.  He  re¬ 
peated  fait,  foot,  and  quicklime,  on  the  branches  of 
fever al  curled  potatoes.  Salt  deftroyed  all  he  touched 
with  it.  Lime  and  foot  had,  he  thought,  a  partial  ef- 
fe£l  on  the  plants.  After  fome  time,  they  appeared 
almoft  as  healthy  as  the  reft.  Thus,  although  he  had 
done  little  towards  the  cure,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  has 
pointed  out  the  caufe,  the  infedls -on  the  curled  plants 
being  not  only  very  numerous,  but  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

XII.  This  writer  afcribes  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
to  the  froft,  and  bad  keeping  in  winter  and  fpring  be¬ 
fore  fetting.  They  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  froft 
after  they  are  fet ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  co¬ 
vering.  If  it  be  afked,  why  froft  did  not  injure  them 
formerly  ?  he  anfwers,  it  is  only  the  NEW  kinds  which 
are  apt  to  curl.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  lefs  care 
is  now  taken  of  the  feed  than  formerly.  To  prevent 
the  latter,  let  them  remain  in  the  ground  covered  with 
haulm  or  litter  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  fet¬ 
ting  :  and,  in  cafe  no  froft  touches  them  afterwards, 
they  will  be  free  from  the  difeafe. 

XIII.  This  writer  fays,  the  red  potato  wras  as  gene¬ 
rally  planted  as  the  winter  white  and  the  Lincolnfhire 
kidney  are  now.  The  firft,  being  a  later  potato,  did 
not  fprout  fo  early  as  the  others.  The  white  fprout 
very  early,  and  therefore  fhould  firft  be  moved  out  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  preferved  in  the  winter 
Inftead  of  that,  they  are  often  let  remain  till  their 
roots  and/prouts  are  matted  together.  On  feparating 
them,  thefe  fprouts  are  generally  rubbed  off,  and  they 
are  laid  by  till  the  ground  is  ready  ;  during  which  in¬ 
terval  they  fprout  a  fecond  time :  but  thefe  fecond 
fprouts,  being  weak  and  languid,  will  ftirink,  ficken, 
and  die ;  and  the  fruit  at  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  hard, 
ill-fhaped,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

Now,  if  putting  off  the  fprouts  once  or  more,  be¬ 
fore  the  fets  are  put  in  the  ground,  be  the  caufe  (as 
lie  verily  believes  it  is)  of  the  curled  difeafe,  an  eafy 
remedy  is  at  hand.  When  the  potatoes  intended  for 
fets  are  dug  up,  lay  them  in  a  weft  afpe£l  as  dry  as 
poflible  :  in  fuch  a  lituation  they  will  not  fprout  fo 
foon.  The  beft  time  for  removing  moft  forts,  is  the 
firft  fine  day  after  the  24th  of  February.  Cut  them 
into  fets  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  let  them  remain  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  fand  till  the  ground  is  prepared,  which 
fhould  be  a  winter  fallow.  Lay  the  fets  in  without 
breaking  off  any  of  the  fprouts,  for  the  fecond  will  not 
be  fo  vigorous.  This  accounts  for  one  fprout  out  of 
three  from  the  fame  fet  being  curled.  The  two  ftems 
not  curled  rofe  from  two  later  eyes,  and  were,  firfl 
S  f  2  fprouts. 
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Difeafes  offprouts.  The  fprout  curled  v/as  a  fecond,  the  firft  lia- 
Plants.  ving  been  rubbed  off. 

XIV.  This  writer  fays,  that  laft  fpring  one  of  his 
neighbours  cut  and  fet,  in  the  ufual  way  of  drilling, 
fome  loads  of  the  largeft  potatoes  he  could  procure  ; 
and  more  than  half  of  them  proved  curled.  Being  a 
few  fets  (hort  of  the  quantity  wanted,  he  planted  fome 
very  fmall  potatoes  which  he  had  laid  by  for  the  pigs. 
Thefe  being  fully  ripe  and  folid,  there  was  not  a 
curled  plant  among  them.  He  apprehends,  the  others 
being  curled  was  owing  to  their  not  being  fully  ripe. 
A  crop  of  potatoes,  fet  this  year  in  rows  on  ground 
that  had  borne  a  crop  of  them  laft  year,  were  moftly 
curled  ;  but  many  plants  came  up  from  feed  left  in  the 
ground  laft  feafon,  and  there  was  not  a  curled  one 
among  them. 

XV.  Of  late  years,  this  writer  fays,  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  fetting  potatoes  and  cutting 
the  lets.  The  ground  is  dreffed  cleaner  and  dunged 
ftronger.  Many  people,  in  drilling,  wrap  up  the  fets 
entirely  in  the  dung  ;  by  which  means,  though  their 
potatoes  are  larger,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  increafed. 
They  alf)  cut  their  fets  out  of  the  richeft  and  largeft 
potatoes,  which  is  perhaps  another  caufe  of  this  evil. 
In  cold  countries,  where  they  fet  their  own  feed, 
which  has  grown  on  poor  land,  with  lefs  dung,  they 
have  no  curled  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
bought  rich  and  large  potatoes  for  feed,  they  have 
been  curled  in  great  quantities*  He  believes,  the 
richnefs  and  largenefs  of  the  feed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  evil  ;  for  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  a 
curled  ftem  which  did  not  fpring  from  a  fet  of  a  large 
potato. 

XVI.  This  writer  apprehends  the  curled  difeafe  in 
potatoes  to  proceed  from  a  defeat  in  the  planta femina - 
lis,  or  feed  plant  ;  and  from  comparing  curled  ones 
with  others,  there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of,  or  ina¬ 
bility  in,  the  powers  of  expanding  or  unfolding  the 
parts  of  the  former  ;  which,  from  this  defe£l,  forms 
Ihrivelled,  ftarved,  curled  ftems.  On  examining  fome 
of  the  fets  at  the  time  of  getting  the  crop,  he  found 
them  hard  and  undecayed;  fo  hard,  indeed  that  fome 
of  them  would  not  be  foft  with  long  boiling.  This 
led  him  to  think,  that  fome  manures  might  have  the 
fame  effedl  on  them  as  tanners  ooze  has  on  leather, 
and  fo  harden  them,  that  the  embryo  plant  could  not 
come  forth  with  eafe  ;  but  a  clofer  examination  taught 
him  otherwife,  and  that  they  grow  equally  in  all  ma-. 
nures. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  fermentation  is  occa¬ 
fioned  by  too  great  quantities  being  heaped  together; 
but  the  writer  has  feen  an  inftance,  wherein  a  ftngle 
potato,  preferved  by  itfelf,  when  fet,  produced  ftems 
of  the  curled  kind.  He  thinks  the  moft  conftftent  and 
rational  opinion  is,  that  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by 
the  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
ftamen,  or  miniature  plant,  is  properly  matured  and 
ripened. 

For  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  potato,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  warmer  climate,  has  there  more  fun,  and  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  ground,  than  in  its  prefent 
exotic  ftate,  confequently  it  has  not  the  fame  natural 
caufes  here  to  mature  the  feed  plant  as  in  its  native 
ftate.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  oi*r  climate  will  admit  for  nature  to  complete 
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her  work,  and  fit  the  ftamen  for  the  next  ftate  of  ve-  Difeafes  of 
getation,  efpecially  in  thofe  intended  for  feed.  But  if  ,  Hants.  ^ 
the  potato  be  taken  up  before  the  feed-plant  be  fully 
matured,  or  the  air  and  fap  veffels  have  acquired  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  firmnefs  or  hardnefs,  it  mutt,  when  thus 
robbed  of  further  nutrition,  fhrivel  up;  and  when  the 
veffels,  in  this  immature  ftate,  come  to  a<ft  again  in 
the  fecond  ftate  of  vegetation,  they  may  produce  plants 
which  are  curled. 

If  it  be  a  Iked,  why  are  they  more  common  now 
than  .  formerly  ?  he  anfwers,  that  before  the  prefent 
mode  of  fetting  them  took  place,  people  covered  them, 
while  in  the  ground,  with  ftraw,  to  prote&  them  from 
froft. 

If  it  be  alked,  why  one  fet  produces  both  curled  and 
fmooth  ftems  ?  he  anfwers,  we  fuppofe  every  eye  to 
contain  a  planta  feminalis  ;  that  all  the  embryos,  or 
feed  plants,  contained  in  one  potato,  are  nourifhed  by 
one  root  ;  and  that,  as  in  ears  of  corn,  fome  of  thefe  feed 
plants  may  be  nourifhed  before  others. 

One  of  his  neighbours,  laft  year,  fet  two  rows  of 
potatoes,  which  proving  all  curled,  he  did  not  take 
them  up  ;  and  this  year  there  is  not  a  curled  one 
among  them.  Such  potatoes,  therefore,  as  are  defign- 
ed  for  feed,  fhould  be  preferved  as  long  in  the  ground 
as  poftible. 

XVII.  This  writer  advifes  fuch  fets  to  be  planted 
as  grow  in  mofs  land;  and,  he  fays,  there  will  not  be 
a  ftngle  curled  one  the  firft  year.  This  is  affirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  two  townfhips,  where  they  grow 
amazing  quantities.  A  medical  gentleman  fowed  laft 
year  two  bufhels  of  fets  from  one  of  the  above  places, 
and  had  not  one  curled;  but  on  fowing  them  again 
this  year,  he  bad  a  few. 

Notwithftanding  there  feems  to  be  a  diverftty  of 
opinions  in  the  above  writers,  occafioned  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  appearances  of  their  crops,  and  the  feemingly 
contrary  effe&s  of  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  difeafe,  we  conceive  that  the  following  general 
propofitions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  whole. 

I.  That  fome  kinds  of  potatoes  are  ( cceteris  paribus ) 
much  more  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  the  difeafe  than 
the  reft  ;  and  that  the  old-red,  the  golden-dun,  and 
the  long-dun,  are  the  moft  free  from  it. —  2.  That  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
caufes,  either  fingly  or  combined  ;  iff,  By  froft,  either 
before  or  after  the  fets  are  planted  :  2d,  From  planting 
fets  out  of  large  unripe  potatoes:  3d,  From  planting  too 
near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn-out  ground:  4th,  From 
the  firft  (hoots  of  the  fets  being  broken  off  before 
planting  ;  by  which  means  there  is  an  incapacity  in 
the  planta  feminalis  to  fend  forth  others  fufficiently 
vigorous  to  expand  fo  fully  as  they  ought. — 3.  That 
the  moft  fuccefsful  methods  of  preventing  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  are  cutting  the-  fets  from  fmooth  middle-fized  po¬ 
tatoes,  that  were  fully  ripe,  and  had  been  kept  dry  af¬ 
ter  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  without 
rubbing  off  their  firft  (hoots,  planting  them  pretty  deep 
in  fre(h  earth,  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  or  on  lime- 
ftone  land. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  Bath  Society  is  convinced, 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  the  fault  itfelf  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  feed  ;  and  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  avoiding  it  :  “I  made  a  hot-bed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  (which  method  I  have  ufed  ever  fince^). 
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Difeaies  of  I  laid  horfe  dung,  &c.  (as  is  generally  ufed  in  making 
hot-beds),  about  18  inches  thick  ;  over  which  I  fpread 
a  layer  of  fine  rich  mould  about  four  or  five  inches 
thick  :  upon  the  top  of  this  mould  I  laid,  in  different 
divifions,  a  certain  number  of  potatoes  of  various  forts, 
fome  of  my  own  growth,  and  others  brought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  covered  thefe  lightly  over  with  more 
mould  ;  they  foon  came  up.  I  then  obferved  which 
was  freefl:  from  the  blight  or  curl  ’y  for  if  there  were  not 
more  than  one  defedlive  in  forty  or  fifty,  I  concluded  I 
might  fet  of  that  fort  with  fafety.  This  method  I 
have  now  pra&ifed  near  twelve  years,  and  never  loft 
my  crop,  or  any  part  thereof  worth  mentioning ;  whilft 
my  neighbours,  who  followed  the  old  method,  were 
frequently  difappointed  in  their  crops  }  and  to  the  beft 
of  my  knowledge,  all  thofe  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
of  late  been  perfuaded  to  take  the  trouble  of  ufing  the 
fame  means  as  myfelf,  have  never  failed  of  fuccefs  to 
their  utmoft  wifhes  in  one  inftance  *,  nor  do  I  ever  think 
it  will  fail,  if  duly  attended  to ;  the  fault  being  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  feed  unknown  at  prefent,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  incurable  by  any  means,  at  leall  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  My  reafon  for  planting  my 
hot-beds  fo  foon  is,  that  if  the  froft  hinder  the  firft 
experiment,  or  they  all  prove  bad,  I  may  have  time  to 
make  a  fecond  or  third,  if  neceffary,  with  different  forts 
of  feed,  before  the  proper  feafon  arrives  for  planting 
in  the  fields  and  grounds  appointed  for  the  great  and 
general  crops.” 

In  addition  to  the  interefting  information  upon  this 
fubjeff,  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  thefe 
focieties,  various  other  fpeculations  about  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  this  difeafe  have  of  late  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  particular  it  has  been 
ftrongly  urged,  that  the  difeafe  is  almoft  always  occa- 
fioned  by  infects.  It  is  faid,  that  on  looking  at  the 
roots  of  fuch  potatoes  as  grow  up  curled,  it  will  ufu- 
ally  be  found,  that  the  bearing  plant  is  devoured  and 
excavated  by  fnails,  centipedes,  or  beetles.  Sometimes 
alfo,  though  more  rarely,  the  curl  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  leaves  themfelves  being  infe£led  with  mi¬ 
nute  animalcula.  Hence,  in  rich  foils  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  cities  and  well-manured  gardens,  the  potatoes 
are  moft  fubjedl  to  the  curl,  becaufe  fuch  infers  as  de¬ 
vour  the  feed  abound  moft  in  thefe  foils.  The  infers 
are  thought  to  prefer  one  potato  to  another.  They 
will  hardly  touch  a  yam.  A  potato  from  a  late  part  of 
the  country,  which  has  been  hardly  ripened,  the  ver¬ 
min  do  not  feem  to  like  \  but  a  potato  that  has  been 
fomewhat  fweetened  or  mellowed  by  the  froft,  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  greedily  devoured  by  them. 

An  ingenious  notion  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  has  been  fuggefted  from  attending  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  plant  in  this  country.  The  potato  plant  was 
introduced  into  the  ifiand  of  Great  Britain  from  a  cli¬ 
mate  much  warmer  than  ours,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  *,  but  it  is  a  lingular  circumftance, 
that  the  curled  difeafe  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
within  lefs  than  40  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  difeafe  is 
Soc.for  £ff.faid  to  have  firft  occurred  in  the  year  1764,  in  the 
courage  very  diftrift  of  Lancalhire  where  potatoes  had  been 
firft  cultivated.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  Surinam  po¬ 
tato  and  fome  other  kinds  which  have  been  more  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  our  climate,  have  never  yet 
exhibited  any  fymptom  of  the  curl.  It  is  farther  faid. 
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that  till  within  thefe  40  years  the  potato  plant  never  Difeafesof 
brought  its  feeds  to  maturity  in  this  country,  though  ^ants* 
the  roots  were  in  full  perfe£lion  \  that  the  Surinam  v 
potato  and  others  lately  introduced  do  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duce  perfeft  feeds  at  the  top  of  their  ftem  ;  and  that 
potatoes,  which  have  been  cultivated  for  a  length  of 
time  in  bleak  and  mountainous  fituations,  are  ftill  in 
the  fame  ftate,  and  do  not  bring  their  feeds  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Hence  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  inferred,  that 
there  exifts  a  connexion  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  be¬ 
tween  this  difeafe  and  the  ftate  of  maturity  to  which 
the  feed  is  brought.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  plant  is 
unfit  at  once  to  afford  mature  and  perfect  feed  at  the 
fummit  of  its  ftem,  and  alfo  roots  capable  of  propa 
gating  it  in  perfection.  From  thefe  premifes  it  is  fug¬ 
gefted,  that,  to  prevent  the  curl,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  procure  feed  potatoes  from  mountainous  fituations 
into  which  the  difeafe  has  not  yet  come,  becaufe  the 
plant  has  never  produced  perfeCI  fruit  at  the  fummit 
of  its  ftem  •,  or  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  procure 
more  perfeCI  feed  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  potatoes,  by 
deftroying  the  flowers,  which  may  have  the  effect  to 
prevent  the  plant  from  being  exhaufted  by  bringing 
to  maturity  both  fruit  at  its  fummit  and  roots  at  its 
bottom.  Laftly,  It  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  thefe 
principles,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  prevented  by  rearing 
potatoes  from  the  feed  produced  at  the  fummit  of  the 
ftem  ;  the  mode  of  praCtifing  which  will  afterwards  be 
explained. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fub- 
jeCl  has  been  farther  difeufled,  in  a  lefs  fpeculative 
manner,  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  *.  This  gentleman  does  not  confider  the  *Cotnmuni - 
curl  as  a  fpecific  difeafe,  but  as  an  accidental  debility 
of  thofe  plants  in  which  it  occurs  \  that  wre  are  not,  ^  Board, 
therefore,  to  feek  for  a  cure  or  preventive  in  a  change 
of  feed  alone,  as  many  have  all  along  done,  but  in 
complete  attention  to  all  that  experience  fhows  to  be 
neceffary  to  an  accurate  culture,  and  to  their  perfect 
growth.  In  this  way  alone,  he  thinks,  there  is  reafon  to 
expert  that  this  very  ufeful  article  of  human  food  may  be 
cultivated  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  its  dreadful 
enemy  the  curl  made  fuch  havock  in  our  crops,  as  of 
late  years  it  certainly  has  done.  He  deferibes  the  difeafe 
as  occurring,  in  Mid  Lothian,  moft  frequently  from  the 
following  caufes:  ift,  From  planting  potatoes  on  foils  al¬ 
together  unfit  for  them.  Being  unable  to  penetrate  a  ftiff 
foil,  potatoes  require  a  light,  pervious,  or  open  mould. 

For  a  long  period  after  potatoes  firft  appeared  in  the 
country,  this  circumftance  was  carefully  attended  to. 

They  were  planted  entirely  with  the  fpade,  in  the  light- 
eft  fpots  upon  every  farm.  Hence,  the  plants  rofe  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  no  curl  was  feen  ;  but  on  farmers  wifhing  to 
extend  the  culture  of  potatoes,  they  were  tempted  to 
plant  them  on  every  foil,  without  regard  to  its  nature, 
or  tendency  to  produce  this  crop.  2dly,  Imperfe£t 
culture  is  deferibed  as  a  frequent  caufe  of  curling.  A 
crop  of  potatoes  is  commonly  ftrong,  abundant,  aad 
free  from  curl,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  culture 
given  to  the  foil,  and  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  clean 
after  they  are  planted.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  while  a  farmer  who  cultivates  this  root  in  a  negli¬ 
gent  manner,  and  upon  a  great  fcale,  by  means  of  the 
plough,  finds  his  crop  deficient  in  confequence  of 
this  difeafe,  his  cottars  and  fervants,  to  whofe  ufe  he 
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Difeafesof  allots  fmall  portions  of  potato  ground,  which  they 
Plants.  cultivate  with  the  fpade,  obtain  crops  free  from  curl 


'  and  often  double  in  quantity  to  his,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  ground  which  they  occupy.  3<lly,  Small 
roots,  or  too  fmall  a  portion  cut  off  along  with  the  eye 
that  is  to  ferve  for  feed,  appears  to  be  a  caufe  of  curl. 

In  the  cafe  of  grain,  it  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  very 
fine  feafons,  that  fmall  feed  produces  a  large  crop  ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  fomething  fimilar  may  occur  in  the 
cafe  of  potatoes.  As  the  young  plant  muft  always  de¬ 
rive  its  earlieft  nourifttment  from  the  root,  out  of  which 
it  fprings,  before  it  is  capable  of  feeking  its  food  in  the 
furrounding  foil,  thofe  plants,  whofe  early  growth  is 
beft  fupported  and  foftered,  muft  be  expelled  to  reach 
the  greateft  perfedion.  To  fubjeft  thefe  ideas  to  the  tcft 
of  experiment,  64fets  were  planted;  16  of  which  were 
full  grown  potatoes,  16  from  fmall  roots,  in  which .  no 
curl  appeared  when  in  the  field,  16  from  roots  raifed 
from  the  feeds  two  years  before,  and  16  from  roots  of 
plants  ftrongly  curled.  They  were  all  planted  in  the 
fame  manner  in  a  light  foil,  in  parallel  furrows,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  dung,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches.  Of  thofe  taken  from  large  potatoes, 
none  were  curled,  and  the  plants  were  ftrong  and 
healthy.  Some  good  plants  appeared  in  each  of  the  other 
rows,  but  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  were  curled.  The 
proportion  of  curled  plants  was  rather  greateft  in  thofe 
raifed  from  the  feed.  4thly,  Sets  taken  from  roots 
that  have  fprouted  early,  and  from  which  the  germs 
have  been  rubbed,  are  laid  never  to  fail  to  produce 
curl.  Jthly,  Too  much,  as  well  as  too  little  dung, 
appears  to  have  an  influence  in  producing  curl  ;  the 
firft  probably  by  corrupting  the  germ  of  the  young 
plant,  the  latter  by  not  being  Sufficient  to  produce  vi¬ 
gorous  plants.  Hence,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  regular  fpreading  of  dung,  which  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  about  in  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner,  which 
allows  fome  plants  to  have  none,  while  others  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it  to  the  depth  of  feveral  inches.  6thly,  Too 
deep,  as  well  as  too  (hallow  planting,  gives  rife  to  the 
curl.  To  afeertain  the  proper  depth,  12  were  planted 
at  18  inches  deep*,  the  fame  number  at  the  depth  of. 
1 6  inches,  and  of  14,  12,  10,  8,  7>  6,  5,  4,  3»  an^ 

1  inches ;  and  1 2  were  fo  lightly  covered,  that  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch.  The 
fets  were  all  from  large  roots,  of  the  fame  crop,  cut  as 
nearly  as  poflible  of  the  fame  fize.  They  were  all 
planted  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  firft  week  of  April,  in 
a  light  dry  foil,  and  they  all  got  the  fame  quantity  of 
dung.  The  plants  at  the  depth  of  I  and  2  inches  ap¬ 
peared  firft  ;  but  they  were  weak,  and  fome  of  them 
curled.  Thofe  at  3,  4,  and  5  inches,  were  all  ftrong, 
and  free  from  curl.  At  6  and  7  inches,  they  were  alfo 
healthy,  and  free  from  curl,  but  they  were  three  weeks 
later  in  getting  above  the  ground  than  thofe  that  were 
thinly  covered,  and  the  plants  were  neither  fo  ftrong, 
nor  the  roots  fo  large.  Thofe  planted  at  the  depth  of 
8  inches  rofe  ftill  later,  and  were  all  weak. — Nine  out 
of  the  12  were  curled.  Of  thofe  planted  at  10  inches 
deep,  only  four  appeared  $  and  they  were  fo  weak, 
that  they  foon  withered  and  died.  Of  thofe  deeper 
planted,  none  ever  appeared.  On  digging  them  up  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  thofe,  at  16  and  18  inches  deep 
were  found  unchanged  ;  while  fome  of  thofe  at  the 
depth  of  12  and  14  inches^  had  put  forth  fome  feeble 
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germs  not  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch.  Thofe  Difeafesof 
planted  at  3  and  4  inches  were  evidently  the  ftrongeft  1  iants^ 
during  the  whole  feafon,  and  their  roots  largeft.  Hence, 
to  procure  an  early,  abundant,  and  healthy  crop,  3 
ches  appears  to  be  the  beft  depth  for  planting  potatoes. 

7thly,  Whatever  injures  the  new  fets  or  the  germs  af¬ 
terwards  may  produce  curl  :  fuch  as  the  trampling  of 
horfes  feet  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  their  being  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  ftones  or  hard  clods  of  earth  ;  deep 
harrowing,  when  the  young  (hoots  are  advancing  ;  and 
grubs,  fnails,  or  in  feds  attacking  the  germs  at  firft,  or 
the  ftems  afterwards.  Hence,  8thly,  The  curl  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  an  uncommon  degree  upon  a  field  of  ftiff  land, 
by  pafling  a  roller  over  it,  about  a  fortnight  after  plant¬ 
ing.  9 1 lily,  The  date  of  the  weather  when  the  crop 
is  young  may  produce  the  curl.  Rain  alone  will  not 
do  fo,  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  lodge  ;  but  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather,  efpecially  with  cold  winds, 
when  the  (hoots  firft  appear,  is  apt  to  produce  this 
difeafe,  and  alfo  hoar-frofts  in  this  early  ftate  of  the 
crop.  Hence,  it  is  thought  that  the  three  firft  weeks 
of  April  anfwer  beft  for  planting  potatoes  in  the  fouth 
of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  as  they  do  not,  in 
that  cafe,  appear  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  .  From 
all  thefe  remarks  it  is  concluded,  that  though  with  the 
beft  management  the  curl  can  never  be  completely  ba- 
niftied  from  our  fields,  yet  with  due  attention  to  the 
leading  points  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  being  attended  with  any  Serious  mifehief.  . 

As  no  information  upon  this  interefting  fubject 
ought  to  be  overlooked,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  (late, 
that  the  following  plan  for  preventing  the  curl  in  po¬ 
tatoes  has  very  recently  been  laid  before  the  public, 
by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  of  the  publifhers  of 
the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  who  afferts,  that  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed  it  with  complete  fuccefs.  It  confifts  of  ufing  for 
feed  what  are  called  potato  beans .  Thefe  beans  are  a 
dark  brown  excrefcence,  larger  than  a  horfe  bean, 
which  grows  near  the  ground,  on  the  haulm  or  (haw, 
generally,  it  is  fuppofed,  where  it  has  been  broken  or 
wounded.  They  are  (haped  like  potatoes,  and  have  a 
number  of  eyes,  from  one  of  which  grow  two  fmall 
leaves.  It  is  faid,  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  feveral 
of  thefe  potato  beans  were  planted  merely  to  try  if 
they  would  grow,  and  that  they  produced  a  great 
number  of  common  fized  potatoes,  but  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity.  Thefe  potatoes,  however,  being  cut  and  planted 
next  year,  produced  potatoes  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  in  great  plenty.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of 
beans  have  always  been  planted  fufficient  to  produce 
enough  of  potatoes  for  next  year’s  feed.  .  They  are 
planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  treated  in  every  re- 
fpeft  in  the  fame  manner  with  common  fets  *,  and  their 
produce  is  equally  plentiful.  No  other  change  of  feed 
has  ever  been  neceflary. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Objlacles  to  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement. , 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  pra&ical  part  of  the  fub-  Moral  and 
jeft,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  feme  of  the*P®^at°  ' 
moral  and  political  circumftances  which  refill  the  Pro~  a  icuIturai 
grefs  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  which  ought  not4toimprove- 
be  overlooked  by  perfons  engaged,  or  who  have  an  m-ment. 
tention  to  engage  in  it. 


Theory. 

Obftaclps  One  of  the  firft  and  mod  obvious  obftacles  to  the 
to  Agricul-  improvement  of  this  or  of  any  other  art  confifts  of  the 
L  tul~e'  ignorance  of  its  pra&itioners,  or  of  its  being  carried  on 
perfons  of  an  illiterate  and  unintelligent  chara&er, 
who  are  unable  to  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
principles  of  their  profeflion,  or  who  have  not  fufficient 
curiofity  to  inquire  after  the  bed  modes  of  pra&ice,  or 
underdanding  to  difcern  the  value  of  any  new  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  explained  to  them.  It  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  art  of  the  hufbandman  is  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  extenfive  one,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
circumdances  which  has  hitherto  prevented  its  im¬ 
provement  has  arifen,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
fecluded  fituation  of  perfons  engaged  in  it.  They  are 
fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  indead  of  being 
collected  together  like  other  artifts  in  towns,  fo  as  to 
be  enabled  to  derive  aid  from  each  other’s  experience. 
Fortunately  this  difficulty  is  palling  away,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  diffufion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  publications  upon  that 
fubje&  which  are  gradually  introducing  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  remoted  corners  of  the  country.  Perfons  re¬ 
ceiving  a  liberal  education,  particularly  at  the  univer- 
lity  of  Edinburgh,  have  now  alfo  an  eafier  opportuni¬ 
ty  than  formerly  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  art,  in  confequence  of  the  edabliffiment 
of  a  profefTorfhip  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  by  a  private  gentleman,  Mr  Pulteney.  Even 
with  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  aided  as  they  are 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  can 
never  be  expelled  that  this  art  can  reach  its  ultimate 
degree  of  perfe&ion,  unlefs  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  perfons  engaged  in  it  are  men  of  intelligent  cha- 
raflers  and  good  education,  who  will  call  in  the  im¬ 
provements  which  are  making  in  other  fciences,  as 
well  as  in  this  art,  in  didant  countries,  to  the  afliftance 
of  their  perfonal  experience. 

A  fecond  obdaclc  to  agricultural  improvement  con- 
fids  of  the  poverty  of  the  hufbandman,  or  of  his  want 
of  capital,  to  enable  him  fully  and  completely  to  la¬ 
bour  the  foil,  and  provide  materials  for  its  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  with  little 
reafon,  of  the  obdinacy  of  farmers,  and  of  the  tena¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  they  adhere  to  old  pra&ices, 
though  demondrated  to  be  improper :  But  a  poor  man 
cannot  afford  to  make  experiments,  or  to  hazard  the 
lofs  of  a  crop  fof  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  va¬ 
luable  one  by  fome  untried  pra&ice.  In  confequence 
of  want  of  capital,  large  portions  of  territorv  remain  in 
forpe  parts  of  the  country  in  a  date  of  nature,  and  con- 
fequently  unprodu&ive,  both  to  the  occupier  and  to 
the  proprietor.  Both  landlords  and  tenants,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  know,  that  a  man  who  engages  in  agri¬ 
culture  without  a  fufficient  capital  takes  up  a  bad  trade, 

!in  which  fomething  may  be  loft  by  both  parties  by  the 
deterioration  both  of  the  foil  and  of  the  dock  upon  it, 
but  from  which  neither  the  public  nor  themfelves  can 
derive  profit. 

A  third  obftacle  to  agricultural  improvement  fome- 
times  arifes  from  the  poffeffor  of  the  foil  not  having  a 
fufficient  intered  in  it.  In  barbarous  nations,  lands 
are  often  poffeffed  by  communities  as  an  undivided 
property,  without  any  individual  member  having  an 
exclufive  right  to  a  particular  fpot.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
word  kind  of  agriculture  mud  always  prevail,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  public  affairs  are  always  worfe  mana- 
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ged  than  the  affairs  of  private  perfons,  who  find  their  Obftacles 
indudry  dimulated  not  merely  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  butt0  ^rr^Cu1- 

by  the  influence  of  avarice,  and  of  all  the  other  felfifh  _ ^  « 

paffigns.  Confiderable  portions  of  territory  in  Eng¬ 
land  dill  remain  withheld  from  the  exertions  of  an  im¬ 
proving  agriculture  by  this  date  of  property.  But, 
even  where  the  intered  which  the  cultivator  has  in  the 
foil  is  exclufive,  it  may  dill  be  too  limited.  Where  a 
landlord  is  prevented  by  an  entail,  or  other  family  fet- 
tlement,  or  by  narrow  prejudices  and  a  fhort-fighted 
policy,  from  granting  leafes  of  a  proper  endurance,  it 
is  never  likely  that  the  foil  can  be  well  cultivated. 

Every  outgoing  farmer  will  endeavour,  during  the  lad 
years  of  his  leafe,  to  do  as  little  for  the  land  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  take  from  it  all  that  he  can  poffibly  ob¬ 
tain.  The  fird  years  of  every  new  leafe  will  there¬ 
fore  be  fpent  by  every  new  farmer  in  repairing  the  da¬ 
mage  done  by  bis  predeceffor.  Scarcely,  however,  has 
he  accomplifhed  this  objeft,  than  he  himfelf,  if  his 
leafe  be  fhort,  mud  fet  about  procuring  indemnity  for 
the  money  he  has  laid  out  in  ameliorating  the  foil,  by 
fcourging  it  in  his  turn,  or  by  taking  from  it  as  heavy 
crops  as  poflible,  and  by  bedowing  upon  it  little  or  no 
ex  pence. 

Under  the  fame  head  of  a  want  of  proper  intered  in 
the  foil,  may  be  enumerated  the  payment  of  tithes,  of 
which  in  England  every  farmer  fo  grievoudy  complains. 

Whatever  money  the  hufbandman  may  there  layout 
in  improvements,  is  not  expended  for  himfelf ;  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  tithes  is  entitled  to  draw  a  fhare  of 
the  whole  additional  increafe,  and  thus  becomes  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprife,  without  running  any 
rifk  of  lofs  by  its  failure.  The  odium  of  this  tax,  is 
faid  to  induce  great  numbers  of  hufbandmen  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  lands  in  padurage,  to  the  no  fmall  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  from  the  comparative  unproduc- 
tivenefs  of  human  foud;  which  attends  that  mode  of 
occupying  the  foil.  Fortunately,  in  Scotland  this  evil 
hath  been  removed  by  the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers, 
as  every  landlord  poffefles  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
•  his  tithes  to  be  fixed  at  a  fettled  rate  of  payment  for 
ever  j  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  having  his  lands  altoge¬ 
ther  difburdened,  upon  payment  of  a  very  moderate 
price. 

The  progrefs  of  the  art  of  agriculture  in  Europe 
was  long  retarded  by  the  want  of  refpe£lability  which 
attended  it,  when  engaged  in  as  a  profeflion  or  trade 
from  which  profit  was  to  be  derived.  In  the  feudal 
times,  the  military  profeflion  was  the  only  employment 
in  which  a  layman  of  liberal  education  could  re- 
fpe&ably  engage.  Agriculture,  the  only  art  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  exiftenee  of  man,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  contempt,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
meaneft  of  the  people.  Even  the  moft  ordinary  me¬ 
chanics  were  confidered  as  fuperior  to  perfons  whofe 
employment  it  was*,  becaufe  the  mechanic,  refuting  in 
a  town,  and  ufu ally  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  prince, 
was  fafe  from  the  dominion  and  the  infults  of  the  petty 
chieftains  that  ruled  in  every  part  of  the  open  country. 

The  ftate  of  affairs  is  now  greatly  altered  in  this  refpeft  : 

More  enlightened  views,  and  a  better  flate  of  fociety, 
have  reflored  to  the  profeflion  of  agriculture  the  re- 
fpetffability  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  recent  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  art,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  change  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind  con¬ 
cerning 


agriculture. 
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Obftacles  cerning  the  perfons  occupied  in  it#  It  is  now  found, 
to  Agricul-t|jat  a  man  may  become  rich  by  agriculture,  and  that 
,  me‘  ,  there  are  few  better  ways  in  which  a  prudent  and  in- 
duftrious  man  can  lay  out  a  moderate  capital.  In  a 
commercial  age,  the  path  that  leads  to  wealth  is  al¬ 
ways  refpe&ed  and  accounted  honourable,  and  accord- 
ingly  it  is  now  not  unufual  for  the  fons  of  Britifti  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  of  extenfive  fortunes,  to  become 
apprentices  to  farmers. 

The  laft  obflacle  to  agricultural  improvements,  of 
which  we  (hall  take  ftotice,  arifes  in  fome  countries 
from  the  want  of  judicious  legidation,  or  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  public  in  its  favour.  The  produce 
of  the  art  of  the  hufbandman,  and  the  manures  of  which 
his  lands  have  occafion,  are  all  bulky  commodities 
which  cannot  be  tranfported  without  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence.  Unlefs  care  is  taken,  therefore,  to  prepare  and 
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maintain  good  roads  throughout  the  country,  the  pro-  Obftades 
fits  of  agriculture  muft  always  be  fubje&ed  to  fuch  de-  t0 
du&ions  as  will  greatly  retard  its  profperity.  In  the  ,  .  *  u 

fame  manner,  if  the  ftate,  from  any  narrow  policy, 

(hall  prevent  the  hufbandman  from  bringing  his  goods 
to  the  belt  market,  by  exportation  or  otherwife,  it  is 
impoflible  that  his  art  can  flouri(h.  In  former  times, 
nations  were  afraid  to  permit  the  exportation  of  grain, 
even  in  feafons  of  plenty,  left  they  (hould  be  left  with¬ 
out  food,  not  confidering  that  the  fureft  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  abundance  of  any  commodity  confifts  in  offer¬ 
ing,  at  all  times,  a  good  price  for  it.  This  error  is 
now  re&ified  in  moft  nations  ;  and  at  all  events,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Britifti  hufbandman 
has  no  reafon  to  complain,  as  the  grain  reared  in  this 
country  is,  even  in  the  bell  feafons,  underftood  to  be 
inadequate  to  afford  fubfiftence  to  its  inhabitants. 
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Divifion  of  THE  praftice  of  agriculture  naturally  divides  itfelf  rearing  and  management  of  animals.  To  thefe  we 
the  fubjea.  A  into  three  parts:  I  ft,  The  cultivation  of  vege-  (hall  add,  as  connected  with  all  the  branches  ol  agn- 
table  food  for  men  and  animals  j  2dly,  The  cultiva-  culture,  a  fliort  defcnption  of  the  moft  uleful  modes 
tion  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  flax  and  hemp,  which  are  of  _  fencing  and  enclofing  lands  for  cattle  and  other 
more  properly  articles  of  commerce  5  and,  3dly>  The  objects  of  hufbandry. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


Cultivation  We  (hall  confider  this  branch  of  the  fubjeft  under 
°^veSe^"  four  divifions.  In  the  firft  we  (hall  prefent  to  the 
into  four  reader  a  ftatement  of  the  moft  ufeful  inftruments  of 
branches,  agriculture  :  2dly,  We  (hall  ftate  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  cropping,  by  removing  the  physical 
obftru&ions  to  agriculture,  and  reducing  the  foil  into 
a  proper  ftate  :  3dly,  We  (hall  explain  the  culture  of 
particular  plants,  and  the  pra&ices  of  hufbandry  con- 
ne&ed  with  it ;  and,  laftly,  We  (hall  ftate  the. princi¬ 
ples  and  operations  of  the  horfehoeing  or  drill  huf¬ 
bandry. 

Sect.  I.  Inflruments  of  Hufbandry . 

The  inftruments  employed  in  agriculture  are  vari¬ 
ous  \  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  &c.  which 
are  again  diverfified  by  various  conftru£tions  adapted 
to  particular  ufes. 

i.  Of  Ploughs, 
i  i  s 

The  plough  The  plough  is  a  machine  for  turning  up  the  foil  by 
the  adlion  of  cattle,  contrived  to  fave  the  time,  labour, 
and  expence,  which,  without  this  inftrument,  muft 
have  been  employed  in  digging  the  ground,  and  fitting 
it  to  receive  all  forts  of  feed. 

Amidft  all  the  varieties  which  can  occur  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ploughing  the  ground,  arifing  from  difference  of 
foil,  local  habits,  and  other  caufes,  there  is  ft  ill  a  fame- 
nefs  in  the  talk  which  gives  a  certain  uniformity  to  the 
ITp  chief  parts  of  the  inftrument,  and  (hould  therefore  fur- 
aninftru-  ni(h  principles  for  its  conftru&ion.  There  is  not,  per- 
ment  ofthefiapS?  any  invention  of  man  that  more  highly  merits  our 
greateft  va-  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  perfe&ion  ;  but  it  has 

iUe’ .  been  too  much  neglefled  by  thofe  perfons  who  ftudy 


machines,  and  has  been  confidered  as  a  rude  tool,  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Any  thing  appears  to  them 
fufficient  for  the  clumfy  talk  of  turning  up  the  ground  j 
and  they  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  nicety 
in  a  bufinefs  which  is  fuccefsfully  performed  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  peafant.  Others  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
machine,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft  j  but  they 
think  that  difficulty  infuperable,  becaufe  the  operation 
is  fo  complicated,  and  the  refiftances  to  be  overcome 
fo  uncertain,  or  fo  little  underftood,  that  we  cannot 
difcover  any  unequivocal  principle,  and  muft  look  for 
improvement  only  from  experience  or  chance. 

But  thefe  opinions  are  ill  founded.  The  difficulty 
is  indeed  great,  and  it  is  neither  from  the  ignorant 
farmer  nor  the  rude  artift  that  we  can  expert  improve¬ 
ment.  It  requires  the  ferious  confideration  of  the 
moft  accomplifhed  mechanician  ;  but  from  him  we  may  I20 
expe£l  improvement.  We  have  many  data  ;  we  know  and  may  bv 
pretty  diftin&ly  what  preparation  will  fit  the  ground  improved, 
for  being  the  proper  receptacle  for  the  feed,  and  for 
fupporting  and  nouri(hing  the  plants  ;  and  though  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  bring  it  into  this  ftate  by 
the  operation  of  any  inftrument  of  the  plough  kind, 
we  know  that  fome  ploughs  prodigioufly  excel  others 
in  reducing  the  ftiff  ground  to  that  uniform  crumbling 
ftate  in  which  it  can  be  left  by  the  fpade.  The  im- 
perfe&ions  of  their  performance,  or  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  the  ground  into  this  ftate,  is  di- 
re&ly  underftood.  It  feems,  then,  a,  determinate 
problem  (to  ufe  the  language  of  mathematicians),  be¬ 
caufe  the  operation  depends  on  the  invariable  laws  of 
mechanical  nature.  .  ^  J2I 

It  will  therefore  be  very  proper,  under  this  article,  TIl0  tafc 
to  ascertain,  if  poflible,  what  a  plough  in  general  ought  it  perferm** 

to 
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Inftrumentsto  be,  by  defcribing  diftin£lly  its  talk.  Tills  will  fure- 

Hufbandrv  ^  P°int  °Ut  3  §enera^  f°rm>  ^ie  chkf  features  of  which 

*  _ *  muft  be  found  under  every  variety  that  can  arife  from 

particular  circum dances. 

The  plough  performs  its  talk,  not  by  digging,  but 
by  being  pulled  along.  We  do  not  aim  at  immediate¬ 
ly  reducing  the  ground  to  that  friable  and  uniform 
date  into  which  we  can  bring  it  by  the  fpade  ;  but  we 
wifli  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  date  that  the  ordinary  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  feafon  Will  complete  the  talk. 

For  this  purpofe,  a  dice  or  fod  mud  be  cut  off  from 
the  firm  land.  This  mud  be  dioved  to  one  fide,  that 
the  plough  and  the  ploughman  may  proceed  in  their 
labour  ;  and  the  fod  mud  be  turned  over,  fo  that  the 
grafs  and  dubble  may  be  buried  and  rot,  and  that 
frelh  foil  may  be  brought  to  the  furface  ;  and  all  mud 
be  left  in  fuch  a  loofe  and  open  condition,  that  it  may 
quickly  crumble  down  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
without  baking  into  lumps,  or  retaining  water.  The 
fird  office  is  performed  by  the  coulter,  which  makes  a 
perpendicular  cut  in  the  ground.  The  point  of  the 
lock  follows  this,  and  its  edge  gets  under  the  fod,  and 
lifts  it  up.  While  lifting  it  up,  it  alfo  heels  it  over, 
away  from  the  firm  land.  The  mouldboard  comes  lad, 
and  puffies  it  aiide,  and  gradually  turns  it  over  as  far 
as  is  required. 

The  general  Form  of  the  body  of  a  plough  is  that 
of  a  wedge,  or  very  blunt  chiflel,  AFEDBC,  (fig.  i .), 
having  the  lower  corner  D  of  its  edge  confiderably 
the  plough,  more  advanced  than  the  upper  corner  B  ;  the  edge 
BD  and  the  whole  back  AFDB  is  the  fame  perpen¬ 
dicular  plane;  the  bottom  FDB  approaches  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  acute  at  D,  and  fquare  at  F;  the  fur- 
face  BCED  is  of  a  complicated  diape,  generally  hol¬ 
low,  becaufe  the  angle  ABC  is  always  greater  than 
FDE :  this  confequence  will  be  eafily  feen  by  the  ma¬ 
thematician.  The  back  is  ufually  called  the  land  side 
by  the  ploughmen,  and  the  bafe  FDE  is  called  the 
SOLE,  and  FE  the  HEEL,  and  BCED  the  mould- 
board.  Ladly,  The  angle  AFE  is  generally  fquare, 
or  a  right  angle,  fo  that  the  foie  has  level  both  as  to 
length  and  breadth. 

By  comparing  this  form  with  attention,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  if  this  wedge  is  pulled  or  puffied 
along  in  the  direction  FD,  keeping  the  edge  BD  al¬ 
ways  in  the  perpendicular  cut  which  has  been  previ- 
oufly  made  by  the  coulter,  the  point  D  will  both  raife 
the  earth  and  ffiove  it  to  one  fide  and  twift  it  over ; 
and,  when  the  point  has  advanced  from  F  to  D,  the 
fod,  which  formerly  refled  on  the  triangle  DFE,  will 
be  forced  up  along  the  furface  BCED,  the  line  DF 
rifing  into  the  pofition  D^J  and  the  line  EF  into  the 
pofition  E f — Had  the  bottom  of  this  furrow  been  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  this  cloth  would  be  lying 
on  the  mouldboard,  in  the  pofition  T>f  E:  the  flice, 
thus  deranged  from  its  former  fituation,  will  have  a 
fliape  fomething  like  that  reprefented  in  fig.  2. 

In  as  much  as  the  wedge  raifes  the  earth,  the  earth 
prelfes  down  the  wedge  ;  and  as  the  wedge  puffies  the 
earth  to  the  right  hand,  the  earth  preffes  the  wedge 
to  the  left ;  and  in  this  manner  the  plough  is  flrongly 
preffed,  both  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  its  foie, 
and  alfo  to  the  firm  land  by  its  back  or  land  fide.  In 
ffiort,  it  is.  flrongly  fqueezed  into  the  angle  formed 
along  the  line  FD  (fig.  I.)  by  the  perpendicular  plane 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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and  in  this  liniments 

the  furrow  becomes  a  firm  groove,  dire&ing 
the  motion  of  the  plough,  and  giving  it  a  refilling  fup-  “  /miy^ 
port,  by  which  it  can  perform  all  parts  of  its  taik. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  this  circumftance  con-  I24 

flantly  in  mind.  It  evidently  fuggefts  a  fundamental  A  funda- 
maxim  in  the  conftrudlion,  namely,  to  make  the  land  men.tal . 
fide  of  the  plough  an  exa6i  plane,  and  to  make  the™^™”1 
foie,  if  not  plane,  at  lead  ftraight  from  point  to  heel,  ftru&ion  of 
Any  projection  would  tear  up  the  fupporting  planes,  de-a  plough, 
flroy  the  directing  groove,  and  expend  force  in  doing 
mifchief. 

This  wedge  is  feldom  made  of  one  piece.  To  give 
it  the  neceflary  width  for  removing  the  earth  would  re¬ 
quire  a  huge  block  of  timber.  It  is  therefore  ufually 
framed  of  feveral  pieces,  which  we  ffiall  only  mention 
in  order  to  have  the  language  of  the  art.  Fig.  3.  re- 
prefents  the  land  fide  of  a  plough,  fuch  as  are  made  by 
James  Small  at  Rofebank,  near  Foord,  Mid  Eothian, 

I  he  bafe  of  it,  CM,  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  pointed 
before  at  C  to  receive  a  hollow  ffioeing  of  iron  CO, 
called  the  sock,  and  tapering  a  little  towards  the 
hinder  end,  M,  called  the  HEEL.  This  piece  is  called  The  feveral 
the  head  of  the  plough.  Into  its  fore  part,  juft  be- Parts of  the 
hind  the  fock,  is  mortifed  a  Hoping  poll,  AL,  called  PIouS^* 
the  SHEATH,  the  front  of  which  is  worked  fharp,  form¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  Nearer  the  heel  there  is 
mortifed  another  piece,  P£) ,  Hoping  far  back,  called 
the  STILT,  ferving  for  a  handle  to  the  ploughman. 

I  he  upper  end  of  the  (heath  is  mortifed  into  the  long 
BEAM  RH,  which  projects  forward,  almoft  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  is  mortifed  behind  into  the  Hilt.  To  the 
fore  end  of  the  beam  are  the  cattle  attached.  The 
whole  of  this  fide  of  the  wedge  is  faffiioned  into  one 
plain  furface,  and  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  are 
filled  up  with  boards,  artd  commonly  covered  with  iron 
plates.  The  COULTER,  WFE,  is  firmly  fixed  by  its 
(hank,  W,  into  the  beam,  rakes  forward  at  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  horizon,  and  has  its  point  E  about  fix 
inches  before  the  point  of  the  fock.  It  is  brought  into 
the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  land  fide  of  the^plongh, 
by  giving  it  a  knee  outward  immediately  below  the 
beam,  and  then  kneeing  it  again  downward.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  fupported  on  this  fide  by  an  iron  flay  FH,  which 
turns  on  a  pin  at  F,  pafles  through  an  eye-bolt  I  on  the 
fide  of  the  beam,  and  has  a  nut  fcrewed  on  it  immedi¬ 
ately  above.  When  fcrewed  to  its  proper  Hope,  it  is 

firmly  wedged  behind  and  before  the  (hank. _ Fig.  3. 

N°  2.  reprefents  the  fame  plough  viewed  from  above. 

ST  is  the  right-hand  or  fmall  ftilt  fixed  to  the  infide  of 
the  mouldboard  LV. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  the  bottom  of  the  wedge.  CM 
is  the  head,  covered  at  the  point  by  the  fock.  Juft 
behind  the  fock  there  is  mortifed  into  the  fide  of  the 
head,  a  fmaller  piece  DE,  called  the  wreft,  making 
an  angle  of  160  with  the  land  fide  of  the  head,  and  its 
outfide  edge  is  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with  the  fide 
of  the  fock.  From  the  point  to  the  heel  of  the  head 
is  about  33  inches,  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
heel  is  about  nine.  The  fide  of  the  wedge,  called  the 
furrow  fide,  is  formed  by  the  mouldboard,  which  is 
either  made  of  a  block  or  plank  of  wood,  or  of  a  thick 
iron  plate. 

The  fock  drawn  in  this  figure  is  called  a  SPEAR  Socks. 

SOCK,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  coarfe  or  flony  ground, 

T  t  which 
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Inftruments  which  requires  great  force  to  break  it  up.  Another 
of  form  of  the  fock  is  reprefenled  in  the  next  figure  4. 

Hufbandry.  ^  .j-hjs  ;s  calle(j  a  FEATHER  SOCK,  and  has  a 

'  *  1  cutting  edge  CF  on  its  furrow  fide,  extending  back 

about  ten  inches,  and  to  the  right  hand  or  furrow  1  e 
about  fix.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  cut  the  fod  below,  and 
detach  it  from  the  ground,  as  the  coulter  detaches  it 
from  the  unploughed  land.  This  is  of  great  ufe  when 
the  ground  is  bound  together  by  knotted  roots,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  to  advantage  in  very 
ftony  ground.  In  general,  the  feather  fock  is  only  ht 
for  ground  which  has  been  under  tolerable  culture  , 
but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  labour  of  feparating  the 
fod.  It  may  reafonably  be  alked,  why  the  feather  is 
not  much  broader,  fo  as  to  cut  the  whole  breadth  ot 
the  furrow  ?  This  is  fometimes  done.  ®ut  we  mud  re- 
collea  that  the  fod  is  not  only  to  be  pulhed  afide,  but 
alfo  to  be  turned  over.  If  it  were  completely  detached 
by  the  feather,  and  chanced  at  any  time  to  break  on 
the  back  of  the  fock,  it  would  only  be  jiufhed  afide  ; 
but  by  leaving  a  little  of  the  fod  uncut,  it  is  held  lalt 
below  while  it  is  llioved  afide  above,  which  cannot  fai 
to  twill  it  round.  As  the  wreft  advances,  it  eafily  de- 
ftroys  the  remaining  connection,  which  in  general  is 
very  flight  and  crumbling.  . 

_  *7  The  breadth  of  the  foie  at  the  heel  determines  the 

Sof  width  of  the  furrow.  Nine  inches  will  give  enough 
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of  room  for  a  horfe  or  man  to  walk  in.  A  greater 
breadth  is  of  no  ufe,  and  it  expends  force  in  pmhmg 
the  earth  afide.  It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  a  broad 
foie  gives  more  room  for  the  turned  (lice  to  Rand  on  j 
for  whatever  is  the  breadth  of  the  furrow,  the  fucceflive 
dices  will  be  left  at  their  former  diftances,  becaule  each 
is  ftioved  afide  at  the  fame  diftance.  When  the  breadth 
of  a  (lice  exceeds  its  depth,  and  it  is  turned  on  its  fide, 
it  will  now  (land  on  a  narrow  bafe,  but  higher  than 
before,  and  therefore  will  ft  and  loofer,  which  the  tar- 
mers  defire.  But  in  this  cafe  it  generally  falls  on  its 
back  before  it  has  been  far  enough  removed,  and  is  then 
liufhed  afide,  and  left  with  the  grafly  fide  down,  which 
is  not  approved  of.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
depth  confiderably  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  fods,  now 
turned  on  their  fides,  rnuft  be  fqueezed  home  to  the 
ploughed  land,  which  breaks  them  and  toffes  thew  up, 
making  rough  work.  In  wet  clay  foil,  this  is  alfo  apt 
to  knead  them  together.  On  the  whole,  it  is  belt  to 
have  the  breadth  and  depth  nearly  equal.  But  all  this 
is  workmandiip,  and  has  no  dependence  on  the  width 

of  the  foie  behind.  .  , 

We  have  already  faid  that  the  foie  is  generally  level 
from  right  to  left  at  the  heel.  This  was  riot  the:  rale 
formerly,  but  the  wrelt  was  confiderably  raifed  behind. 
It  refulted  from  this  form,  that  the  furrow  was  always 
fhallower  on  the  right  fide,  or  there  wasleft  a  loiv  ridge 
of  unftirred  earth  between  the  furrows.  This  circum- 
ftance  alone  was  a  bad  praftice  ;  for  one  great  aim  of 
ploughing  is  the  renewal  of  the  fuperficial  foil.  In  this 
way  of  ribbing  the  furrows,  the  fod  tumbles  over  as 
foon  as  it  is  pulhed  to  the  top  of  the  rib  on  the  right 
of  the  rut  made  by  the  plough  ;  the  firmed  parts  of  it 
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fall  undermofl,  and  the  red  crumbles  above  it,  making  Inftruments 
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equal,  and  what  mod  needs  the  induence  of  the  wea- - - - , 

ther  to  crumble  it  down  is  (heltered  from  it.  Add  to 
thefe  circumdances,  that  the  hollow  is  a  receptacle  tor 
water,  with  a  furfcce  which  can  retain  it,  having  been  , 
confolidated  by  the  preffure  of  the  plough.  For  all 
thefe  reafons,  therefore,  it  feems  advifable  to  torm  the 
furrow  with  a  dat  or  level  bottom,  and  therefore  to 
keep  the  heel  of  the  wred  as  low  as  the  heel  ot  the 
head  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  proper  to  hold  the 
plough  with  the  land  fide  perpendicular,  and  not  to 
heel  it  over  to  that  fide,  as  is  frequently  done  produ¬ 
cing  the  fame  ribbed  furrow  as  an  ill-formed  foie. 

There  is  great  variety  of  opinions  about  the  length  Length  of 
of  the  plough.  If  confidered  merely  as  a  pointed  in-  the  plough, 
drument,  or  even  as  a  cutting  indrument  acting  o  - 
liquely  on  a  given  length  of  fod,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  more  powerful  as  it  is  longer  .  that 
is  it  will  require  lefs  force  to  pull  it  through  the  ground. 

But  it  mud  alfo  (hove  the  earth  afide,  and  if  we  double 
its  length  we  caufe  it  to  aft  on  twice  as  much  earth  a 

once  •,  'for  when  the  plough  has  entered  as  far  as  the 

heel,  the  whole  furrow  fide  is  afting  together  in  puff¬ 
in  the  earth  to  the  fide.  Now  it  is  found,  that  the 
force  neceffary  for  pufhing  a  mafs  of  earth  horizontal  y 
along  the  rough  ground  is  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 

It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  bafe  of  the  plough  of  a  great  length, 
except  a  greater  facility  in  making  the  fird  penetration, 
and  this  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  coulter  andioc'  ; 
and  a  great  length  renders  the  plough  heavy  and  cum- 
berfome-,  and,  by  caufing  it  to  aft  long  on  the  fod, 

tends  to  knead  and  cake  it.  .  .  A 

Nothing  very  precife  can  be  offered  on  this  lubjcct. 

Some  fenfible  advantage  is  derived  by  making  the 
plough  taper,  efpecially  forward,  where  it  afts  as  ado¬ 
ring  and  cutting  indrument  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is 
convenient  to  give  the  coulter  a  flope  of  45  degrees.  ,3o 
(This  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  throwing  up  the  itones 
and  roots,  which  it  would  other  wife  dm  e  before  tandofthe 
through  the  firm  ground.)  And  for  the  fa  me  .  reafon  feather. 
the  edge  of  the  feather  has  a  great  flope,  it  being  10 
inches  long  and  only  fix  inches  broad.  But  if  we  pur- 
fue  this  advantage  too  far,  wc  expofe  ourlelves  to  ano¬ 
ther  rifk.  It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  heel  over  llie 
plough  to  the  right,  in  order  to  get  over  forne  obdruc- 
tion.  In  doing  this,  the  coulter  is  neceffanly  raifed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  flanting  cut  now  made  by  the 
feather  becomes  the  direftmg  groove  for  the  plough. 

When  the  feather  has  a  very  long  dope,  this  groove 
has  force  enough  to  guide  the  whole  plough  ;  and  it 
is  almod  impuffible  for  the  ploughman  to  prevent  it 
from  running  out  of  the  ground  to  the  land  tide  (a). 

The  feather,  therefore,  Oiould  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 

inches  in  length.  ,  ,  f 

But  to  return  to  the  length  of  the  plough,  from 
which  this  obfervation  has  diverted  us  a  little,  we  mu 
add,  that  a  long  plough  has  a  great  advantage  in  the 
fteadinefs  of  its  motion,  having  a  much  more  extensive 


(r.)  This  is  often  felt  with  the  excellent  plough  deferibed  by  Mr  Arbuthnot  of  Surry,  in  the  Tranfaft.ons  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  & c.  London. 
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fupport  both  on  the  land  fide  and  below,  and  being 
therefore  lefs  affetled  by  its  inequalities.  Accordingly, 
they  are  now  made  confiderably  longer  than  formerly  } 
and  33  inches  has  been  affumed  as  a  proportion  to  9 
inches  in  breadth,  in  conformity  to  the  moil  approved 
ploughs  now  in  ufe. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mouldboard.  I  his 
is  the  moil  delicate  part  of  the  plough,  and  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  greeted  variety  in  the  works  of  different 
artifts,  each  of  whom  has  a  noilrum  of  great  value  in 
his  own  opinion.  It  is  here  indeed  that  the  chief  re- 
fiftances  are  exerted  and  muff  be  overcome  ;  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  form  of  this  part  of  the  plough  may  diminiih  them 
confiderably,  while  it  performs  the  work  in  the  bed 
manner.  Without  pretending  to  fay  that  the  different 
refinances  are  fufceptible  of  an  accurate  determination, 
we  can  dill  draw  fufficient  information  from  palpable 
rules  of  mechanics  to  direft  us  to  what  would  be  nearly 
the  bed  poffible  form  for  a  mouldboard.  The  taik  to 
be  performed  is  to  raife,  pufti  alide,  and  turn  over  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  flice  already  cut  off  from  the  film 
ground.  As  we  cannot  provide  for  every  inequality  of 
the  cohefion  or  tenacity  of  the  earth,  our  fafeft  way  is 
to  confider  it  as  uniform  :  the  weight  of  it  is  always  fo. 
As  we  cannot  provide  for  every  proportion  between  the 
tenacity  and  the  weight,  we  mud  take  an  average  or 
medium  proportion  which  is  not  far  from  that  of  tqua 
lity.  Conceiving  the  flice  at  firll  as  only  tenacious,  and 
without  weight,  it  is  an  eafy  problem  to  determine  the 
form  which  ‘(hail  give  it  the  intended  twill  and  remo¬ 
val  with  the  fm  a  lie  ft  force.  In  like  manner  we  can 
proceed  with  a  flice  that  lias  weight  without  tenacity. 
It  is  equally  eafy  to  combine  both  in  any  proportion  5 
artd  it  is  eafieft  of  all  to  make  this  combination  on  the 
fuppofition  of  equality  of  weight  and  cohefion.  Sup- 
pofing  the  flice  like  a  brick,  we  know  that  it  requires 
the  greateft  force  to  begin  to  raife  it  on  one  edge,  and 
that  the  drain  becomes  lefs  as  it  rifes,  till  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  perpendicularly  above  the  fupporting  angle. 
It  requires  no  force  to  raife  it  further  *,  for  on  pufhing 
it  beyond  this  pofition,  it  would  fall  over  of  itfelf,  un- 
lefs  withheld  by  the  tenacity  of  what  is  not  yet  raifed. 
But  on  confidering  the  form  or  plan  of  the  fock,  we 
find  that  while  the  weight  of  the  fed  refills  mod  drong- 
ly,  there  is  lefs  of  it  in  this  fituation  actually  rifing, 
and  this  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  labour 
of  railing  it  *,  and  we  fee  that  after  the  fod  has  attain¬ 
ed  that  pofition  in  which  it  is  ready  to  fall  over,  it  has 
reached  the  wider  part  of  the  wred,  and  is  now  pulhed 
afide,  which  requires  nearly  the  fame  force  as  to  raife 
it :  and  this  continues  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 

When  we  take  all  thefe  circumdances  into  confidera- 
tion,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  compound  refinance 
does  not  change  much  from  fird  to  lad.  .  If  this  be 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  an  undoubted  maxim  that  the 
whole  operation  Ihould  proceed  equably  :  if  it  does  not, 
there  mud  be  fome  part  of  the  fod  that  makes  a  relid¬ 
ance  greater  than  the  medium  ;  and  as  the  refidances 
in  all  this  clafs  of  motions  increafe  nearly  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  overcome,  it  is 
demondrable  that  we  lhall  lofe  power  if  we  render 
them  unequal. 

Hence  we  deduce  this  maxim,  That  as  the  'plough  ad¬ 
vances  through  equal /paces,  the  twijl  and  the  lateral  fli¬ 
tting  of  the  fod  Jhould  increafe  by  equal  degrees .  And 
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This  principle  occurred  to  Mr  James  Small,  a  plough-  jju^an(jry. 

maker  in  Berwicklhire,  and  he  publiffied  a  treatife  on  - y - j 

the  fubje£t  in  1784.  He  has  given  feveral  methods 
for  con d ruling  mouldboards,  which  he  fuppofes  are 
in  conformity  to  his  principle  5  but  being  merely  a 
country  artid,  and  unacquainted  with  fcience,  bis  rules 
do  not  produce  mouldboards  having  this  property  of 
equable  operation,  although  they  do  not  deviate  far 
from  it.  His  book  is  a  very  ufeful  and  inftru&ive  per¬ 
formance,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  for  whom 
it  is  intended  \  and  we  have  here  availed  ourfelves  of 
the  author’s  information  on  many  points. 

The  high  chara&er  which  Small’s  ploughs  have 
maintained  for  25  years  is  a  drong  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  maxim.  We  lhall  therefore  give  fuch  in- 
druftions  as  will  enable  any  intelligent  workman  to 
conftrutt  fuch  a  mouldboard  without  any  rilk  of  fail** 
ure  $  and  if  future  theory  or  experience  Ihould  difeo- 
ver  any  error  in  the  principles  from  which  this  maxim, 
is  deduced,  by  Ihowing  that  either  the  weight,  the  te¬ 
nacity,  or  the  lateral  relidance,  is  exerted  according  to 
a  different  law  from  what  has  been  affumed,  the  direc¬ 
tions  to  be  given  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  adapt 
themfelves  with  precifion  to  thefe  changes  of  principle, 
and  will  dill  produce  a  perfe£!  and  efficacious  plouglu 
Our  readers  will  readily  acknowledge  that  this  is  gain¬ 
ing  a  great  point  *,  becaufe  at  prefent  the  indrument  is 
eondru&ed  very  much  at  random,  and  by  a  guefs  o£ 
the  eye. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  wedge  formerly  made  ufe 
of  for  illudrating  the  a&ion  of  the  plough.  Suppofe 
it  placed  in  a  furrow  already  ploughed,  and  that  the 
fpace  before  the  line  FE  (fig.  1),  which  is  fquare  from 
the  line  of  motion  FD,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  carpet,  and  that  the  point  of  the  wedge  enters  upon 
it  at  F,  and  advances  to  D.  It  will  evidently  raife  the 
cloth,  which  will  now  cover  the  fide  of  the  wedge, 
forming  the  triangle /DE.  The  line  /D  is  what  for¬ 
merly  lay  in  the  angle  along  the  line  FD,  and^/E  for¬ 
merly  lay  on  FE.  It  is  this  line  FE  therefore  that 
we  are  to  raife,  ffiove  afide,  and  twid  round,  by  equal 
degrees,  while  the  plough  advances  through  equal 
fpace  s. 

Now,  if  the  length  DF  of  the  plough- wedge,  reck- 
oned  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  heel,  be  33 
inches,  and  the  breadth  FE  behind  be  nine  inches,  the 
angle  DEF  or  DE/will  be  nearly  740.  The  conllruc- 
tion  of  the  furrow  fide  of  the  plough  is  therefore  redu¬ 
ced  to  this  very  fimple  problem,  “  To  make  the  angle 
DE/turn  equably  round  the  axis  DE,  while  the  angu¬ 
lar  point  L  advances  equably  from  D  to  E.”  .  133 

This  will  be  done  by  means  of  the  following  very  Defer  iptioti 
fimple  tool  or  inllrument.  Let  IHFK  (fig.  5.)  be  a  of  an  in¬ 
piece  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak,  a  foot  long,  three 
inches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick.  Plant  on  this  ano-pofe> 
ther  piece  BHFC  of  the  fame  breadth,  four  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  This  will  leave  beyond  it  a  flat 
8  inches  long.  We  lhall  call  this  the,  Jock  of  the  in- 
ftrument.  Let  ABC  be  a  piece  of  clean  oak,  half  an 
inch  thick,  20  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad  at  the 
end  BC.  Let  this  be  faftiioned  like  the  ftyle  of  a  fun- 
dial,  having  its  angle  ABC  740.  Let  it  have  a  part  BCE 
fquare,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches  from  C,  and  the 
reft  E  A  worked  into  the  form  of  a  ftraight  (lender  rod. 

T  t  2  Let 
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tal,  four  inches  radius  :  fallen  this  by  fmall  fcrews  to 
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«  u r^*.  the  fquare  part  of  the  llile  CE,  fo  that  its  centre  may 
be  at  C.  Let  this  femicircle  be  divided  into  180  de¬ 
grees,  and  numbered  from  G  along  the  arch  GFE,  fo 
that  0°  may  be  at  G,  and  i8o°  at  E.  Let  this  llile 
and  femicircle  turn  round  the  line  BC  by  means  of 
fmall  hinges.  This  inllrument  may  be  called  the 
mouldboard  gage,  or  protra£lor.  When  the  llile  is 
folded  down  on  the  Hock  BIK,  the  point  G  will  be 
at  F  }  and  when  it  is  raifed  up  to  any  angle,  the  de¬ 
grees  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  femicircle  by  the  llraight 
edge  CF. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  manner  of 
employing  this  inllrument  once  we  have  determined 
the  moll  proper  pofition  for  the  fod  when  the  work  is 
completed.  Now  it  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
moll  intelligent  farmers,  that  the  bell  pofition  of  the 
fod  is  that  reprefented  in  fig.  6. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  a  fe£lion  of  the  ground  and  the 
working  parts  of  the  plough,  as  viewed  by  a  perfon 
Handing  llraight  before  it.  ABDC  is  the  unploughed 
ground,  and  WB  the  coulter,  kneed  in  Small’s  manner. 
FGKB  is  the  fe&ion  of  the  plough  (or  rather  of  the 
whole  fpace  through  which  the  plough  has  palfed,  for 
no  part  of  the  plough  has  this  fedlion).  HOFE  is  the 
fe£lion  of  a  llice,  pulhed  afide  and  turned  over,  fo  as  to 
lean  on  the  next.  HE  is  that  fide  of  the  llice  which 
formerly  lay  on  KB.  EF  is  the  fide  cut  off  by  the 
coulter  ;  and  FO  is  the  upper  or  gralfy  fide.  The  low¬ 
er  corners  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  little  bruifed  inwards,  as 
mull  generally  happen. 

The  fod  is  pulhed  9  inches  to  the  right  hand,  and  it 
leans  with  its  gralfy  fide  on  the  preceding  furrow,  in  an 
angle  of  about  50  degrees.  In  this  pofition  the  grafs 
is  turned  down  fo  as  to  rot  5  and  there  is  a  hollow  left 
below  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  run  freely  off,  and  to 
receive  the  earth  as  it  crumbles  down  by  the  weather  : 
and  if  the  harrow  is  dragged  acrofs  thefe  ridges,  it  dis¬ 
tributes  along  the  furface  the  mould  which  was  former¬ 
ly  at  the  bottom.  The  fod  has  got  a  twill  of  130  de¬ 
grees  \  but  it  is  evident,  that  after  it  has  been  turned 
90  degrees,  or  even  a  little  before  this,  it  is  ready  to 
fall  over  of  itfelf.  It  is  fufficient  therefore  that  it  be 
turned  90  degrees  when  the  heel  of  the  wrell  has  reach¬ 
ed  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  twill  is  given  to  it  by 
the  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard.  This,  then,  dic¬ 
tates  to  us  the  manner  of  applying  the  inllrument. 

Divide  the  edge  DE  (fig.  7.)  of  the  wrell,  or  of  a 
lath  nailed  on  it,  into  90  equal  parts,  and  continue  the 
divilions  backwards  to  G  in  the  fame  line  to  130.  Num¬ 
ber  the  divilions  backwards  from  the  point  of  the  fock ; 
then  place  the  protradlor  on  the  edge  of  the  wrell,  with 
the  point  B  of  fig.  5.  at  the  90th  divifion  (fig.  7.)  ;  that 
is,  juft  at  the  heel,  with  the  Hock  under  the  wrell,  and 
the  llile  raifed  to  90°,  and  prefs  it  home  to  the  joint, 
fo  that  the  Hock  may  be  fquare  to  the  edge,  and  then 
the  llile  will  be  in  the  pofition  fuiting  that  part  of  the 
mouldboard.  In  like  manner  Hide  the  Hock  forward 
to  the  80th  divifion,  and  lower  the  llile  to  8o°,  and  it 
will  have  the  pofition  that  fuits  that  part  of  the  mould- 
board  .  In  the  fame  way  Hide  it  forward  to  70,  60,  50, 
&c.  and  lower  the  llile  to  70°,  6o°,  50°,  &.c.  and  we 
ilia  11  have  the  pofition'  for  thefe  feveral  parts  of  the 
mouldboard  $  and  thus  it  may  be  formed  to  the  very 
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point  of  the  fock,  becaufe  the  llraight  edge  of  the  wrell  Inftruments 
may  be  continued  fo  far.  A  block  of  wood  may  be 
hewed  to  fit  thefe  feveral  pofitions  of  the  protra&or  .  u  ry* 
llile  y  and  thus,  when  placed  with  its  llraight  edge  on 
the  outer  line  of  the  wrell,  and  cut  away  behind  in  the 
landslide  plane,  will  be  the  exa£t  lhape  of  the  plough- 
wedge.  It  would  rife  up  indeed  into  a  tall  piece  of 
Angular  lhape,  gradually  tapering  down  to  the  point  of 
the  fock  -y  but  when  cut  off  parallel  to  the  ground,  at 
the  height  of  about  12  inches,  it  will  form  the  mould- 
board,  the  front  or  edge  of  the  Iheath,  and  the  whole 
back  of  the  fock  except  the  feather,  which  is  an  extra¬ 
neous  piece.  The  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard  is 
formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  Hiding  the  ftock  of  the 
protra£lor  to  100,  no,  120,  130,  and  opening  the 
llile  to  ioo°,  iio°,  120°,  130°.  This  will  extend  the 
top  of  the  mouldboard  to  about  22  or  23  inches }  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  wing  mull  be  cut  away,  becaufe 
it  would  pulh.  the  fod  too  far  afide  after  it  has  got  the 
proper  twill.  The  form  of  this  part  Ihould  be  fuch  as 
would  exadly  apply  itfelf  to  a  plank  fet  at  the  heel  of 
the  wrell,  parallel  to  the  land-fide  of  the  head,  and  lean¬ 
ing  outward  40  degrees.  This  will  be  very  nearly  the 
cafe,  if  it  be  made  a  fweep  fimilar  to  the  edge  of  the 
Iheath.  Fig.  8.  is  a  refemblance  of  the  furface  of  the 
mouldboard  }  AD  being  the  edge  of  the  Iheath,  E  the 
heel  of  the  wrell,  and  EBC  the  wing  or  flap.  When 
cut  through  in  a  perpendicular  dire£lion,  the  fe£lion  is 
hollow  5  if  cut  horizontally  it  is  convex  $  and  if  in  the 
dire£lion  CE,  making  an  angle  of  740  with  ED,  it  is 
llraight.  If  the  protra£lor  be  fet  on  it  at  D,  and  gra¬ 
dually  Hidden  backwards,  the  mouldboard  will  gradu¬ 
ally  open  the  llile,  and  the  llile  will  lkim  its  whole  fur¬ 
face  without  any  vacuity  between  them. 

This  form  is  given  to  the  mouldboard  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fuppofition  that  the  fum  of  the  refinances 
arifing  from  weight  and  tenacity  remain  pretty  con- 
llant  in  its  whole  length.  This  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
confidence  in  any  cafe,  and  is  by  no  means  true  in  all. 

In  lliff  clay  foils  the  effe£ls  of  tenacity  prevail,  and  in 
light  or  crumbling  foils  the  weight  is  the  chief  refin¬ 
ance.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  confirudlion  is, 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  foil.  If  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  and  raifing  the  fod  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  Ihoving  it  afide  and  turning  it  over,  we  have  only  to 
make  the  rife  and  twill  more  gentle  towards  the  point 
of  the  fock,  and  more  rapid  as  we  advance  ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  do  this  according  to  any  law  of  acceleration  that 
we  pleafe.  Thus,  inllead  of  dividing  the  edge  of  the 
wrell  DE  (fig.  9.)  continued  to  G  into  130  parts, 
draw  a  line  G^  perpendicular  to  it,  and  draw  fome 
curve  line  D^  convex  towards  DG,  and  divide  this  in¬ 
to  equal  parts  in  the  points  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  \  and 
then  draw  perpendiculars  to  the  wrell  edge,  cutting  it 
it  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  and  apply  the  protraflor  to 
thefe  points.  It  is  evident  that  the  divilions  of  the  wrell 
line  are  bigger  at  D,  and  grow  gradually  lefs  towards 
G  ;  and  therefore,  becaufe  each  has  io°  more  twill 
than  the  preceding,  the  twill  will  be  more  rapid  as  it 
approaches  the  end  of  the  mouldboard.  This  curve 
may  be  chofen  fo  as  to  produce  any  law  of  acceleration. 

On  the  contrary,  we  produce  a  retarded  or  diminillied 
twill  by  making  the  curve  concave  towards  DG,  as  re-  * 
prefented  by  the  dotted  curve. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  con- 
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Inftruments  ftru£tion  aims  at  regulating  the  twift  round  the  line  of 
the  wreft  ED.  This  does  not  produce  precifely  the 
Hufoan  ry.  pame  regUlatl0n  round  the  line  FD,  which  is  the  line  of 
the  plough’s  motion,  and  of  the  fod’s  poiltion  before  it 
is  ploughed  over.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  worth 
attending  to  in  a  matter  fo  little  fufceptible  of  preci- 
fion.  But  the  twift  round  the  line  FD  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  any  law  by  this  inftrument  with 
equal  facility.  Inftead  of  placing  the  ftock  of  the 
protractor  fquare  with  the  edge  of  the  wreft,  it  may 
be  placed  fquare  with  the  land  fide  of  the  plough. 
To  do  this,  draw  a  line  BL  (fig.  5.  No  2.)  acrofs 
the  ftock  from  the  point  B,  making  the  angle  LBC 
1 6°,  and  put  a  brafs  pin  at  L,  making  a  hole  in  the 
ftyle  that  it  may  not  be  prevented  from  the  folding 
down.  Then,  in  ufi  ng  the  inftrument,  let  the  points 
B  and  L  reft  againft  the  edge  of  the  wreft,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  directed. 

A  ft  ill  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  accommodation 
to  particular  views,  with  the  fame  general  dependence 
on  principle,  will  be  procured  by  giving  the  rod  BA 
a  motion  round  B  in  the  plane  of  the  ftile,  fo  as  to  form 
a  ftile  of  a  variable  angle. 

A  tool  may  even  be  conftruCted  in  which  the  rod  BA 
might  be  a  cutting  knife  :  and  the  whole  may  be  led 
along  by  a  ferew,  while  this  knife  turns  round  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  law,  and  would  gradually  pare  away  the 
mouldboard  to  the  proper  form. 

Thus  have  we  reduced  the  fafhioning  the  operative 
part  of  the  plough  to  a  rule  which  is  certain.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  a  mouldboard  made  according  to 
the  maxim  now  given  will  make  the  belt  poflible  plough  } 
but  we  have  given  a  rule  by  which  this  part  of  the 
plough  can  be  made  unequivocally  of  a  certain  quality  by 
every  workman,  whatever  this  quality  may  be,  and  this 
without  being  obliged  to  copy.  No  defeription  of  any 
curve  mouldboard  to  be  met  with  in  books  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  we  fay  that  this  rule  is  capable  of  any 
fyftematic  variation,  either  with  refpeCt  to  the  width 
of  furrow,  or  the  quantity  or  variation  of  its  twift.  We 
have  therefore  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent 
perfon  to  make  fuch  gradual  and  progreftive  changes  as 
may  ferve  to  bring  this  moft  ufeful  of  all  inftruments  to 
perfection.  The  angle  of  the  head  and  wreft,  and  the 
curve  for  dividing  the  wreft-line,  can  always  be  expreffed 
in  writing,  and  the  improvements  communicated  to  the 
public  at  large. 

After  this  defeription  of  the  working  parts  of  a 
plough,  and  directions  for  giving  it  the  moft  effective 
form,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confider  a  little  its 
mode  of  aCtion,  with  the  view  of  attaining  a  more  di- 
ftinCt  conception  of  what  is  done  by  the  ploughman  and 
the  cattle,  and  to  direCt  him  in  his  procedure. 

Returning  again  to  the  wedge  (fig.  I.),  we  fee  that 
it  is  prelfed  down  at  the  point  D,  and  as  far  back  along 
the  mouldboard  as  its  furface  continues  to  look  upward, 
that  is,  all  the  way  to  the  heel  of  the  wreft.  Behind 
this,  the  perpendicular  fections  of  the  mouldboard  over¬ 
hang,  and  look  downward  ;  and  here,  while  prefling 
down  the  fod,  the  plough  is  prefled  upwards.  Thefe 
two  preflures  tend  to  twift  the  plough  round  a  tranf- 
verfe  line  fomewhere  between  the  heel  and  the  point. 
The  plough  therefore  tends  to  rife  at  the  heel,  and  to 
run  its  point  deeper  into  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  preflure  downwards  is  much  greater  than  the  upward 
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preflure.  It  is  exerted  over  a  much  greater  fpace,  and  Inftrument* 
is  greater  in  moft  parts  of  that  fpace.  Behind,  very  of  , 
little  downward  preflure  is  neceffary,  the  fod  being  ,  u  y* 
ready  to  fall  down  of  itfelf,  and  only  requiring  a  gentle 
touch  to  lay  it  in  a  proper  pofition. 

In  like  manner  the  plough  is  prefled  backward  by 
the  refiftance  made  to  the  coulter  and  fock,  and  part  of 
the  refiftance  made  to  the  floping  fide  of  the  mould- 
board  :  and  it  is  prefled  to  the  left  by  the  other  part  of 
the  preflure  on  the  fock  and  mouldboard. 

All  thefe  preflures  muft  be  balanced  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle,  the  refiftance  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
refiftance  of  the  firm  ground  on  the  left-hand  or  land- 
fide. 

It  is  the  aCtion  of  the  cattle,  exerted  on  that  point 
to  which  they  are  attached,  which  produces  all  thefe 
preflures.  It  is  demonftrated  by  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics,  that  this  force  muft  not  only  be  equal  to  the 
mean  or  compound  force  of  thefe  refitting  preflures,  but 
muft  alfo  be  in  the  oppofite  direction. 

It  is  further  demonftrated,  that  if  a  body  be  dragged 
through  any  refilling  fubftance  by  a  force  aCling  on  any 
point  G,  and  in  any  direction  whatever  GH,  and  really 
moves  uniformly  in  that  direction,  the  force  exerted  ex¬ 
actly  balances  the  refiftanccs  which  it  excites,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  direction  :  And  if  the  body  advances 
without  turning  round  the  point  by  which  it  is  drag¬ 
ged,  the  refiftances  on  one  fide  of  this  point  are  in  equi- 
librio  with  thofc  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

And,  laitly,  it  is  demonftrated,  that  when  this  equi¬ 
librium  is  obtained,  it  is  indifferent  to  what  point  in  the 
line  GH  the  force  is  applied.  Therefore,  in  fig.  3. 

N°  1.  the  force  aCling  in  the  direction  HO  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  point  of  the  beam  H,  or  to  the 
point  N  of  the  coulter,  or  to  the  point  O  of  the  fock. 

When  therefore  a  plough  advances  fteadily,  requir¬ 
ing  no  effort  of  the  ploughman  to  direCt  it,  if  the  line 
of  draught  OM  (fig.  10.)  be  produced  backwards  to 
the  point  G  of  the  mouldboard,  that  point  is  the  place 
round  which  all  the  refiftanccs  balance  each  other. 

This  point  may  be  called  the  centre  of  reffance  and 
the  centre  of  affioti. 

It  would  be  of  importance  to  determine  this  point 
by  principle^  but  this  can  hardly  be  done  with  preci- 
fion  even  in  a  plough  of  a  known  form  :  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  do  it  in  general  for  all  ploughs,  becaufe  it 
is  different  in  each.  It  even  varies  in  any  plough  by 
every  variation  of  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
and  the  cohefion  of  the  fod.  We  fee  how  it  can  be 
found  experimentally  in  any  given  uniform  fod,  viz. 
by  producing  backwards  the  line  of  draught.  Then, 
if  the  draught  rope,  inftead  of  being  fixed  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  beam,  were  fixed  to  this  point,  and  if  it  were 
pulled  in  the  fame  direction,  the  plough  would  continue 
to  perform  its  work  without  any  afii  fiance  from  the 
ploughman,  while  the  fod  continued  uniform.  But 
the  fmalleft  inequality  of  fod  would  derange  the  plough 
fo  as  to  make  it  go  entirely  out  of  its  path.  Should 
the  refiftances  between  G  and  D  prevail,  the  plough 
would  go  deeper,  which  would  increafe  the  refiftances 
on  that  fide  where  they  already  exceed,  and  the  plough 
would  run  ftill  deeper.  Should  the  refiftances  behind 
G  prevail,  the  heel  would  be  prefled  down,  and  the 
point  would  rife,  which  would  ftill  farther  deftroy  the 
equilibrium,  and,  producing  a  greater  deviation  from 
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the  right  path,  would  quickly  throw  the  plough  out  of 

Fot  theft  ft'afoiii  We  nVuft  not  think  of  attaching  the 
draught  to  the  centre  of  feliftanec  ;  but  tnuft  contrive 
a  point  of  draught,  fuch  as  (hall  retlore  the  plough  to 
its  proper  pofition  when  it  has  been  driven  out  01  it  by 

any  obflrUftion.  .  .  .  .  ... 

The  muzzle  of  end  of  the  beam  is  a  point  which  will 
completely  fail  our  purpofc.  For  fuppofe  that  the  re- 
fiftance  on  the  back  of  the  lock  has  prevailed,  and  the 
plough  MNFO  (fig.  I  a.)  has  taken  the  pout  ion  mtijd 
reprtfented  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  draught  line  GMO 
is  brought  down  into  the  pofition  g  m  o,  diverging  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  GMO,  and  meeting  the  mouldboard  in  a 
point  g  confiderably  before  G.  By  this  means  the  re¬ 
finances  on  the  hinder  fide  of  £  are  increafed,  and  thofe 
before  it  are  diminifhed,  and  the  plough  quickly  re¬ 
gains  its  former  pofition. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  is 
the  fituation  of  the  centre  of  refinance,  the  point  ot 
draught  may  be  fo  chofen  that  the  aSion  of  the  cattle 
fliall  be  direaiy  oppofed  to  the  refiflarice  of  the  ground, 
and  that  moreover  the  plough  (hall  have  no  tendency 
either  to  go  deeper  or  to  run  out.  lhis  is  the  ufe ot 
the  apparatus  at  the  point  of  the  beam,  called  the 
muzzle,  reprefented  at  tt  (fig.  3.).  It  turns  round  a 
bolt  1  through  the  beam,  and  can  be  Hopped  at  any 
height  by  another  pin  k  put  through  the  holes  in  the 
arch  /  m.  A  figure  is  given  of  the  nmZzle  immediately 
below,  as  it  appears  when  looking  down  on  it.  lhe 
eye  to  which  the  draught  rope  is  hooked  is  fpread  out 
horizontally,  as  fliown  by  HK,  and  has  feveral  notches 
O  in  it,  to  either  of  which  the  hook  can  be  applied. 
This  ferves  to  counteract  any  occafional  tendency'which 
the  plough  may  have  to  the  right  or  left. 

When  the  plough  goes  on  fteadily,  without  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  ploughman,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  trim,  and  to 
fwim  fair*,  the  prefifure  before  and  behind  the  centre  ot 
a£Hon  being  in  equilibrio  with  each  other.  In  order 
to  learn  whether  a  plough  will  be  in  this  manner  under 
management,  hook  the  draught  ropes  as  high  as  pothble. 
In  this  Hate  the  plough  fhould  have  a  continual  ten¬ 
dency  to  rife  at  the  heel,  and  even  to  run  a  little  into 
the  around.  Then  hook  the  tope  as  low  as  poffible. 
The** plough  fhould  now  prefs  hard  on  the  furrow  with 
the  heel,  and  have  fome  tendency  to  run  out  of  the 
ground.  If  both  thefe  are  obferved,  the  plough  is  pro¬ 
perly  conftru&ed  in  this  refpeCl j  if  not,  it  mufl  be  al¬ 
tered,  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  fock  or 
that  of  the  beam.  Lowering  the  end  of  the  beam  will 
corred  the  tendency  of  the  plough  to  go  deeper  *,  the 
railing  the  point  of  the  fock  will  alfo  have  the  fame  ef- 
fea.  But  it  is  of  confiderable  importance  not  to  take 
the  point  of  the  fock  out  of  the  plane  of  the  fod,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  make  the  alteration  by  the  beam. 
The  Hope  of  the  coulter  has  a  confiderable  effeft,  but 
it  cannot  be  placed  very  far  from  the  inclination  of  45^ 
without  the  rifk  of  choaking  the  plough  by  driving  the 
roots  and  Hones  before  it.  It  is  of  great  confequence 
to  have  the  coulter  fit  exaaiy  in  the  direClion  of  the 
plough’s  motion  :  if  it  is  in  any  other  direaion,  it  will 
powerfully  twifl  the  plough  into  its  own  track.  As 
it  muH  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  beam’s  thicknefs 
to  have  Hrength,  it  is  removed  a  little  from  the  plane 
-of  the  land  fide,  and  it  was  the  ufual  praaice  to  point 
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it  to  the  left  below  to  compensate,  for  this ;  but  this  by  Inserts 
no  means  removes  the  difpofition  to  twifl,  and  it  j.iuft)°ridr  \ 

pofes  to  the  ti Pa  of  catching  a  Hone  between  its  point - 

and  that  of  the  fock,  which  mufl  now  be  driven  for¬ 
ward  through  the  firm  ground  at  a  great  expence  of  la¬ 
bour  to  the  cattle.  Mr  Small  has  very  ingenioufiy  re¬ 
medied  this  by  giving  the  coulter  a  fhort  knee  to  the 
left  immediately  below  the  beam,  and  thus  pointing  it 
downwards  in  the  plumb  of  the  land  fide,  oee  fig.  6. 

It  is  not  without  its  ufe  to  know  the  abfolute  force 
ne cellar y  for  tilling  the  ground,  i  his  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  meafured  with  a  fpring  fleelyard.  One  of 
Small’s  ploughs,  worked  by  two  horfes,  and  employed 
in  breaking  up  fliff  land  which  had  been  ploughed  be¬ 
fore  winter,  and  much  confolidated  by  the  rains,  re¬ 
quired  a  force  of  3  6olbs.  avoirdupois  *,  and  we  may 
Hate  this  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  fuch  work  j  hut  mo¬ 
derately  firm  fod,  under  good  culture,  requires  at  a 

medium  32olbs.  . 

As  we  with  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  render¬ 
ing  this  work  ufeful  to  the  public,  we  ihail  conclude 
this  article  with  an  account  of  a  plough  w  hich  has  jufl 

1  f  .  _  t  1  *  .  _  Ur.  C!  t  b 


now  been  recommended  to  public  notice  by  the  Scots 


Highland  Society  as  extremely  proper  for  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try.  The  inventor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  mi- 
nifler  at  Kilcalmonell  in  Argylefhire,  was  honoured 
with  the  fociety’s  gold  medal,  value  25I. 

A,  the  fock  (fig.  11.)  5  the  land-fide  of  which  fup-The  Ap¬ 
plies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  and  the  fide  of  it  ferves  gylefiiir* 
for  a  feather  \  it  is  18  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  aPlouS  * 
plate  of  iron  12  inches  broad  when  finifhed,  and  fome- 
what  under  half  an  inch  thick. — B,  the  head ;  to  be 
made  of  iron  in  a  triangular  form,  4  inches  broad  by  2 
inches  at  the  thickefl  part.  There  are  5  inches  of  the 
head  fixed  in  the  fock.— C,  the  beam,  4  inches  thick 
by  5  inches  deep,  gradually  tapered  thinner  \  the  length 

6  feet.— E,  the  (heath,  mufl  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
with  the  beam  above  and  the  head  below,  and  is  five 
inches  broad.  An  iron  ferew-bolt  connefls  the  beam 
and  head  behind  the  fheath. — F,  the  handles  are  fo 
made  that  the  Hope  of  the  mouldboard,  which  is  fixed 
to  one  of  them,  may  be  the  longer  and  more  gradual. 

They  are  3  feet  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  4  inches, 
afunder  at  the  ends,— G,  the  mouldboard,  confifls  ot 

7  rounded  Hicks  two  inches  in  diameter  *,  the  covert  01 
them  is  in  the  plane  of  the  foie,  the  refl  in  fuccefiion 
clofe  to  each  other  above  it.  This  makes  the  mould- 
board  14  inches  broad.  To  prevent  any  earth  from  get- 
ting  over  the  mouldboard,  a  thin  deal  4  or  5  inches  broad 
is  fixed  above  it.  The  mouldboard,  land  fide,  and  foie 
of  the  plough,  are  clad  with  iron.— The  length  is  20 
inches  :  this  added  to  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  fock, 
makes  the  length  from  point  to  heel  3  feet  2  inches. — 

The  muzzle  or  bridle  OPH  is  alfo  of  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  better  conffru&ion  than  thofe  commonly  in 
ufe.  By  means  of  the  ferew  pins  at  L  and  M,  different 
degrees  of  land  may  be  given  to  the  plough  ;  the  iron 
rod  LH  being  thereby  moved  fidewife  in.  the  locket 
LN,  and  up  and  down  by  OP.  The  rod  is  30  inches 
long,  one  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  hooked 
into  a  fcrewbolt  at  H.  Two  inches  of  the  rod  project 
at  N,  in  the  form  of  an  eye,  before  the  muzzle,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hook  of  the  crofstree.  . 

The  advantages  of  this  plough  are  faid  to  be  :  It  is 

not  fo  liable  to  be  interrupted  or  turned  cut  of  its  courfe 

by 
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Inftruments  by  ftones,  roots,  &c.  as  other  ploughs  are  j  nor  does  it 
of  dip  To  deep  as  to  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  large  ftones 
Husbandry.  Qr  The  motion  of  the  muzzle  is  alfo  thought  an 

Vl,,"  v  improvement.  Another  advantage  it  has  over  other 
ploughs  is,  its  not  being  fo  liable  to  be  choked  up  by 
ftubble,  &c.  This  we  underftand  to  be  its  chief  excel¬ 
lency,  and  an  object  much  defired  in  the  conftrudlion 
of  the  plough.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  informed  that 
this  plough  is  lighter,  lefs  expenfive,  and  lefs  liable  to 
go  out  of  trim  than  the  ordinary  plough,  and  that  with 
it  two  horfes  can  plough  land  which  requires  four  with 
any  other  plough. 

.x4r.  Such  are  faid  to  be  the  advantages  of  this  conftruc- 
to  it!  con-S  tion  j  but  we  cannot  help  exprefling  our  apprehenfion 
ftrudion.  that  the  uniting  the  coulter  and  feather  at  the  point  of 
the  fock  will  expofe  the  plough  to  great  rifks  of  being 
put  out  of  order.  When  the  upright  edge  ftrikes  a 
{lone  obliquely,  efpecially  on  the  land  fide,  it  muft  be 
violently  twilled  round  the  point  of  the  head  j  and,  ha¬ 
ving  but  a  moderate  tliicknefs  at  this  part,  may  be  bro¬ 
ken  or  permanently  twilled.  The  plough  will  then  be 
continually  running  out  of  its  dire&ion  :  and  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  this  defe£l  cannot  be  amended  without  taking 
off  the  fock  and  putting  it  in  the  fire.  When  a  coulter 
is  bent  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  ploughman  can  either 
rectify  it  by  altering  the  wedging,  or  he  can  llraighten 
it  in  the  field  *,  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  plough 
oppofes  much  lefs  refillance  to  the  derangement  of  this 
fort  of  coulter  than  of  the  common  one.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  coulter  the  ftrain  does  not  fo  much  tend  to  twill 
the  plough  round  the  line  of  its  motion,  as.  to  prefs  it 
wholly  to  landward.  The  refillance  to  this  is  great ; 
but  a  very  moderate  force  will  twill  it  round  its  line  of 
motion.  In  either  cafe,  if  the  blow  be  given  in  that 
point  of  the  coulter  where  the  draught  line  crolfes  it, 
there  will  be  no  twill  of  the  whole  plough,  but  the  point 
of  the  plough  will  be  forced  horizontally  to  or  from  the 
land.  When  the  blow  is  out  of  this  line,  the  ftrain 
tends  to  twill  the  beam  or  the  plough.  Experience 
will  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  moft  hazardous. 
Thefe  ploughs  were  made  by  Thomas  Lindfay,  Abbey- 
hill,  Edinburgh,  and  models  are  to  be  feen  in  the  hall 
of  the  Highland  Society. 

Scots  The  plough  conftru£led  in  the  following  manner  is 

plough.  flip  the  moft  common  and  the  moft  generally  under- 
ftood  in  Scotland  *,  and,  if  properly  made,  is  the  bell 
for  anfwering  all  purpofes,  when  only  one  is  ufed  *, 
though  others  are,  perhaps,  more  proper  on  fome  par- 
j,,  ticular  occafions. 

Defcription  The  parts  of  which  this  plough  is  compofed,  are, 
of  ttie  Scots  the  head,  the  beam,  the  fheath,  the  wreft,  the  mould- 
plough.  board,  the  two  handles,  the  two  rungs,  the  fock,  and 
the  coulter  •,  the  two  laft  are  made  of  iron,  and  all  the 
reft  of  wood. 

Plate  VII.  The  Head  is  defigned  for  opening  the  ground  be- 
%•  i-  low.  The  length  of  the  head  from  A  to  B  is  about 
20  inches,  and  the  breadth  from  A  to  D  above  five 
inches  }  C  is  the  point  upon  which  the  fock  is  driven, 
and  the  length  from  B  to  C  is  about  fix  inches  •,  a  is 
the  mortife  into  winch  'he  large  handle  is  fixed,  and  b 
is  the  mortife  into  which  the  (heath  is  fixed. 

The  head  is  that  part  of  the  plough  which  goes  in 
the  ground  \  therefore  the  fhorter  and  narrower  it  is, 
the  fn&iors  will  be  fbe  lefs,  and  the  plough  more  eafily 
drawn  5  but  the  longer  the  head  is,  the  plough  goes 
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more  fteadily,  and  is  not  fo  eafily  put  out  of  its  direc-  Inftruments 
tion  by  any  obftru&ions  that  occur.  Twenty  inches  is  Hu(b°nf]ry> 
confidered  as  a  mean  length  \  and  five  inches  as  the 
moft  convenient  breadth.  Fig  i 

The  Sheath,  E,  is  driven  into  the  mortife  b ,  and 
thus  fixed  to  the  head  AB.  It  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  head,  but  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  make  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  AB  and  EB  about  60  degrees. 

The  (heath  is  about  13  inches  long,  befides  what  is 
driven  into  the  mortife  b  (fig.  1.)  :  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick. 

The  (heath  is  fixed  to  the  mouldboard,  as  in  fig.  1 1 .  Fig. 

E,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wreft  is  fixed  to  the  head 
in  fig.  7. 

The  Mouldboard  is  defigned  to  turn  over  the 
earth  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough  ^  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  (heath,  the 
mouldboard  will  turn  over  the  earth  of  the  furrow  more 
or  lefs  fuddenly.  Befides,  when  it  forms  a  lefs  angle 
with  the  head  than  60  degrees,  the  plough  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  choked,  as  the  farmers  term  it. 

The  larger  Handle,  FA,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  by  Fig.  3. 
driving  it  into  the  mortife  a  (fig.  I.).  It  is  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  head  ;  and  its  length  from 
AF  is  about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  its  diameter  at 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  tapers  a  little  to  the  top  F. 

About  ten  inches  from  A,  there  is  a  curve  in  the 
handle,  which,  when  F  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height, 
makes  the  lower  part  of  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  (heath 
EB.  This  curve  is  defigned  to  ftrengthen  the  handle. 

The  proper  pofition  of  the  handle  is,  when  the  top  F 
is  about  three  feet  two  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  head  AB. 

The  longer  the  handles,  the  plough  is  the  more  ea- 
fily  managed,  becaufe  the  levers  are  more  diftant  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  higher  the  top  of  the 
handles,  the  plough  is  more  eafily  raifed  out  of  the 
ground,  provided  they  be  no  higher  than  the  lower 
part  of  a  man’s  bread. 

The  Beam  is  fixed  to  the  larger  handle  and  the  Fig.  4. 
(heath,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  head.  The  length  of  it,  from  H  to  I,  is  about  fix 
feet ;  its  diameter  is  about  four  inches.  When  the 
plough  is  in  the  ground,  the  beam  Ihould  be  juft  high 
enough  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  thing  on  the 
furface. 

The  pofition  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  plough.  When  two  horfes  are  yoked,  the 
beam  fliould  be  placed  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  perpendicular  diftance  betwixt  the  bolt-hole  of  the 
beam  and  the  plane  of  the  head  about  21  inches •>  when 
four  horfes  are  yoked,  two  a-breaft,  this  diftance  lliould 
only  be  about  18  inches. 

The  SOCZC,  BP,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  head,  Fig.  5. 
and  is  about  two  feet  long.  In  fitting  the  fock  to 
the  head,  the  point  ought  to  be  turned  a  little  to  the 
land  or  left  fide  •,  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  come 
out  of  the  land  altogether.  When  turned  to  the  left, 
it  likewife  takes  off  more  land  :  when  turned  upwards, 
the  plough  goes  (hallow  j  and  when  downwards,  it  goes 

deeper.  . 

The  Coulter  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  is  about  Pig.  C .. 
two  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
lharp  at  the  point  and  before,  and  thick  on  the  back, 

like 
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InftrumentslJke  a  knife.  It  is  fixed  and  dire£led  by  wedges,  fo  as 
oP  to  make  the  point  of  it  equal  to,  or  rather  a  little  be- 

liufbandry.  £ofe^  t^e  p0#mt  0f  the  fock,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  left 

’"~V~  fide  of  the  head.  This  oblique  pofition  enables  it  to 
throw  roots,  &c.  out  of  the  land,  which  requires  lefs 
force  than  cutting  or  puffing  them  forward. 

Fig.  7.  The  Wrest,  BD,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  and  is  about 

16  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  fixed 

to  the  head  at  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  an¬ 

gle  contained  between  the  lines  AB  and  BD  about  25 
degrees.  The  wreft  is  feldom  or  never  placed  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  head,  but  gradually  raifed  from  the 
place  where  it  is  fixed  to  it  }  that  is,  from  B  to  K,  as  in 
fig.  8.  The  pofition  of  the  wreft  determines  the  nature 
of  the  furrow.  When  the  wreft  is  wide  and  low  jet, 
the  furrow  is  wide  }  and  when  it  is  narrow  and  high 
fet,  the  furrow  is  narrow. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  two  HANDLES,  fixed  together 
by  the  two  rungs.  The  larger  handle  has  already  been 
deferibed  }  the  lefler  one  is  a  few  inches  (horter,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  quite  fo  ftrong.  Fhe  diftance  of 
the  handles  at  the  little  rung  depends  on  the  pofition  of 
the  wreft.  Their  diftance  at  M  and  P  is  about  two  feet 
fix  inches.  The  lefler  handle  is  fixed  to  the  mould- 
board  at  M,  fig.  IO.  and  to  the  wreft  KB,  at  L. 

Fig.  1 1.  reprefents  the  plough  complete,  by  joining 
together  figures  6.  and  10.  in  the  fheath  EB.  The 
wreft  BK  is  fuppofed  to  make  an  angle  with  the  head 
AB  as  in  fig.  7.  and  the  handles  joined  together  as  in 
fig.  9. 

After  having  given  fuch  a  particular  defcription  of 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Scots  plough,  it 
will  eafily  appear  how  it  feparates,  raifes,  and  turns  over 
the  earth  of  the  furrow.  If  it  had  no  coulter,  the  earth 
would  open  above  the  middle  of  the  fock,  and  in  a  line 
before  the  (heath  •,  but  as  the  coulter  opens  the  earth  in 
a  line  with  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  if  the  foil  has  any 
cohefion,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  will  be  wholly  raifed 
from  the  left  fide,  and,  as  the  fock  moves  forward,  will 
be  thrown  on  the  right  fide  of  the  (heath,  and  by  the 
calling  out  of  the  mouldboard,  or  the  raifing  of  the 
wreft,  will  be  turned  over. 

Fig.  12.  The  Bridle,  or  Muzzle,  is  another  article  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  plough.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  cattle  are  yoked  by  it.  The  muzzle  commonly 
ufed  is  a  curved  piece  of  iron,  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a 
bolt  through  it.  ABC  is  the  muzzle,  AC  the  bolt  by 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  }  D  is  the  fwingle-tree  or 
crofs-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed  }  and  B  is  a 
hook  or  cleek,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  joins  the 
muzzle  and  fwingle-tree. 

Some  ufe  another  kind  of  muzzle,  ABCD.  It  is 
fixed  to  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  and  has  notches  by 
which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  beam.  There  are 
alfo  different  holes  for  the  hind  bolt  to  pafs  through,  by 
which  the  draught  may  be  fixed  either  above  or  below 
the  beam.  AD  is  the  fore  bolt  upon  which  the 
muzzle  turns}  on  BC  are  four  notches,  betwixt  any 
two  of  which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed. 
When  the  cleek  is  fixed  at  B,  the  plough  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  firm  land,  and  takes  off  a  broader  furrow  } 
and  when  fixed  at  C,  it  is  turned  towards  the  plough¬ 
ed  land,  and  takes  off  a  narrower  furrow.  E  and  F 
.are  the  holes  on  each  fide  through  which  the  hindmoft 
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bolt  paffes.  When  the  bolt  is  put  through  the  higheft  Inftrnments 
two,  thefe  holes  being  thereby  brought  to  the  middle Hu£b*fnd 

of  the  beam,  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  is  raifed  a- , - v — J 

bove  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is  made  to  go  deeper, 
and  when  put  through  the  lowed  two,  the  fore  part  of 
the  muzzle  is  funk  below  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is 
made  to  go  fhallower.  This  muzzle  may  be  fo  con- 
ftru&ed  as  to  have  the  fame  play  with  the  common  one. 

A  is  the  end  of  the  beam  }  B  a  plate  of  iron  funk  into  Fig. 
it,  and,  with  a  fimilar  one  on  the  other  fide,  is  rivetted 
into  it  by  bolts}  C  is  the  muzzle  fixed  to  thefe  plates 
of  iron  by  the  bolt  D,  which  bolt  may  be  put  through 
any  of  the  holes  EE.  From  the  conftru&ion  of  this 
muzzle  it  is  plain,  that  it  has  the  fame  play  with  the 
common  one,  and  that  by  it  the  land  of  the  plough 
may  be  altered  at  pleafure.  144 

Of  all  forms,  that  of  the  Scots  plough  is  the  fit- Properties 
teft  for  breaking  up  ftiff  and  rough  land,  efpecially  °^ehScots 
where  (tones  abound  }  and  no  lefs  fit  for  ftrong.  clays  p  oug  * 
hardened  by  drought.  The  length  of  its  head  gives  it 
a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  ;  its  weight  prevents  it  from 
being  thrown  out  by  (tones  }  the  length  of  the  handles 
gives  the  ploughman  great  command  to  direct  its  mo¬ 
tion  }  and  by  the  length  of  its  head,  and  of  its  mould- 
board,  it  lays  the  furrow-flice  cleverly  over.  This 
plough  was  contrived  during  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  was  well  contrived  :  in  the  foils  above  deferibed  it 
has  not  an  equal.  #  *45 

But  in  tender  foil  it  is  improper,  becaufe  it  adds  In  what 
greatly  to  the  expence  of  ploughing,  without  any  coun-  w  ,mPro* 
terbalancing  benefit.  The  length  of  the  head  and 
mouldboard  increafes  the  fri&ion,  and  confequently  it 
requires  a  greater  number  of  oxen  or  horfes  than  are 
neceffary  in  a  (horter  plough.  There  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  form  that  refifts  the  draught  :  the  mould- 
board  makes  an  angle  with  the  fock,  inflead  of  making 
a  line  with  it  gently  curving  backward.  rl  here  is  an 
obje&ion  againft  it  no  lefs  folid,  that  it  does  not  ftir  the 
ground  perfeftly  :  the  hinder  part  of  the  wreft  rifes  a 
foot  above  the  foie  of  the  head  :  and  the  earth  that  lies 
immediately  below  that  hinder  part,  is  left  unftirred. 

This  is  ribbing  land  below  the  furface,  fimilar  to  what 
is  done  by  ignorant  farmers  on  the  furface. 

Thefe  defeats  muft  be  fubmitted  to  in  a  foil  that  re¬ 
quires  a  ftrong  heavy  plough  5  but  may  be  avoided  in 
a  cultivated  foil  by  a  plough  differently  conftru&ed. 

Of  all  the  ploughs  fitted  for  a  cultivated  foil  free  of 
(tones,  that  already  mentioned,  which  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  about  20  years  ago,  by  James  Small 
in  Blackadder  Mount,  Berwickfhire,  is  the  beft.  .It 
is  now  in  great  requeft  ;  and  with  reafon,  as  it  avoids 
all  the  defedts  of  the  Scots  plough.  The  (hortnefs  of 
its  head  and  its  mouldboard  leffens  the  fri&ion  great¬ 
ly  :  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  it  is  only  30  inches  :  and  the  whole  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the  handles, 
between  eight  and  nine  feet.  The  fock  and  mould- 
board  make  one  line  gently  curving  }  and  confequently 
gather  no  earth.  Inftead  of  a  wreft,  the  under  edge 
of  the  mouldboard  is  one  plane  with  the  foie  of  the 
head  ;  which  makes  a  wide  furrow,  without  leaving  14 6 
any  part  unftirred.  It  is  of  late  commonly  termed  the  Chain- 
chain  plough,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  by  an  iron  chain 
fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  beam  immediately  be-  Jt 
fore  the  coulter.  This  has  two  advantages  :  firft,  by 
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means  of  a  muzzle,  It  makes  the  plough  go  deep  or 
(hallow  ;  and,  next,  it  dreffes  the  beam  lefs  than  if 
fixed  to  the  point,  and  therefore  a  (lender  beam  is 
fufficient. 

As  we  have  already  fufficiently  explained  the  fpecu- 
lative  principles  upon  which  this  plough  is  formed,  we 
(hall  only  remark,  that  it  is  proper  for  loams,  for  carfe 
clays,  and,  in  general,  for  every  fort  of  tender  foil 
free  of  (tones.  It  is  even  proper  for  opening  up  paf- 
ture  ground,  where  the  foil  has  been  formerly  well 
cultivated. 

A  fpiked  fock  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  plough.  The 
difference  between  it  and  the  feathered  fock  will  be  bed 
underdood  by  comparing  their  figures.  Fig.  14.  is  the 
common  fock,  and  fig.  15.  the  feathered  one. 

From  the  condruftion  of  the  feathered  fock,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  mud  meet  with  greater  refill  a  nee  than 
the  common  fock.  However,  when  the  plough  takes 
off  the  earth  of  the  furrow  broader  than  that  part  of 
the  fock  which  goes  upon  the  head,  it  is  more  eafily 
drawn  than  the  plough  with  the  common  fock  5  for  the 
earth  which  the  common  fock  leaves  to  be  opened  by 
the  wreft,  is  more  eafily  opened  by  the  feather  of  the 
other  fock.  In  ley,  the  feathered  fock  makes  the 
plough  go  more  eafily,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  are  more 
eafily  cut  by  the  feather  than  they  can  be  torn  afunder 
by  the  common  fock.  The  feathered  fock  is  alio  of 
great  ufe  in  cutting  and  deftroying  root  weeds.  The 
common  fock,  however,  anfwers  much  better  in  drong 
land. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  in  fitting  the  feathered 
fock  into  the  head,  the  point  of  it  (hould  be  turned  a 
little  from  the  land,  or  a  little  to  the  right  hand. 

If  we  look  back  40  years,  ploughs  of  different  con- 
druftions  did  not  enter  even  into  a  dream.  The  Scots 
plough  was  univerfally  ufed,  and  no  other  was  known. 
There  was  no  lefs  ignorance  as  to  the  number  of  cattle 
neceffary  for  this  plough.  In  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
fix  oxen  and  two  horfes  were  univerfal  *,  and  in  the 
north  10  oxen,  fometimes  12.  The  fird  attempt  to 
leffen  the  number  of  oxen  was  in  Berwickfhire.  The 
low  part  of  that  county  abounds  with  (lone  and  clay 
marl,  the  mod  fubftantial  of  all  manures,  which  had 
been  long  ufed  by  one  or  two  gentlemen.  About  30 
years  ago  it  acquired  reputation,  and  fpread  rapidly. 
As  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  employed  in  every 
marl  cart ;  the  farmer,  in  fummer  fallowing,  and  in 
preparing  land  for  marl,  was  confined  to  four  oxen  and 
two  horfes.  And  as  that  manure  afforded  plenty  of 
fucculent  draw  for  oxen,  the  farmer  was  furpriftd  to 
find  that  four  oxen  did  better  now  than  fix  formerly. 
Marling,  however,  a  laborious  work,  proceeded  dowly, 
till  people  were  taught  by  a  noted  farmer  in  that 
country,  what  indudrv  can  perform  by  means  of  power 
properly  applied.  It  was  reckoned  a  mighty  ta(k  to 
marl  five  or  fix  acres  in  a  year.  That  gentleman,  by 
having  plenty  of  red  clover  for  his  working  cattle,  ac- 
complifhed  the  marling  of  50  acres  in  a  fummer,  and 
once  of  54.  Having  fo  much  occafion  for  oxen,  he  tried 
with  fuccefs  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  in  a  plough  $  and 
that  praftice  became  general  in  Berwickfhire. 

Nov/  here  appears  with  lufire  the  advantage  of  the 
chain-plough.  The  great  friftion  occafioned  in  the 
Scots  plough  by  a  long  head,  and  by  the  angle  it 
Vol.  I.  Part  L 


makes  with  the  mouldboard,  neceffarily  requires  two  Inftruments 
oxen  and  two  horles,  whatever  the  foil  be.  The  fric-H  fh°^ j 

tion  is  fo  much  lefs  in  the  chain-plough,  that  two  good  . ,, _ <v_„  , 

horfes  are  found  fufficient  in  every  foil  that  is  proper  149 
for  it.  Befides,  the  reducing  the  draught  to  a  couple  Advantages 
of  horfes  has  another  advantage,  that  of  rendering  aofthechain- 
driver  unneceffary.  This  faving  on  every  plough, 
where  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  formerly  ufed,  luftrated. 
will,  by  the  drifted  computation,  be  15I.  derling 
yearly  ;  and  where  four  horfes  were  ufed,  no  lefs  than 
2ol.  derling.  There  is  now  fcarce  to  be  feen  in  the 
low  country  of  Berwickfhire,  or  in  the  Lothians,  a 
plough  with  more  than  two  horfes  *,  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  in  time  will  become  general.  We  know  but  of  one 
further  improvement,  that  of  ufing  two  oxen  indead  of 
two  horfes.  That  draught  has  been  employed  with 
fuccefs  in  feveral  places  j  and  the  faving  is  fo  great, 
that  it  mud  force  its  way  everywhere,  providing  only 
a  breed  of  oxen  with  a  quick  dep  could  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  no  foil  dirred  in  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon,  can  ever  require  more  than  two  horfes  and 
two  oxen  in  a  plough,  even  the  diffed  clay.  In  all 
other  foils,  two  good  horfes,  or  two  good  oxen,  abread, 
may  be  relied  on  for  every  operation  of  the  chain- 
plough. 

A  chain-plough  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  ordinary, 
drawn  by  a  (ingle  horfe,  is  of  all  the  mod  proper 
for  horfe-hoeing,  fuppofing  the  land  to  be  mellow, 
which  it  ought  to  be  for  that  operation.  It  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  making  furrows  to  receive  the  dung,  for 
ploughing  the  drills  after  dunging,  and  for  hoeing  the 
crop. 

A  dill  fmaller  plough  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  re-  \ 
commended  for  a  kitchen  garden.  It  can  be  reduced  fingle-horfe 
to  the  fmalled  fize,  by  being  made  of  iron'  5  and  where  plough  re- 
the  land  is  properly  dreffed  for  a  kitchen  garden,  an^™™^* 
iron  plough  of  the  fmalled  fize  drawn  by  a  horfe  will  rjous  purI 
fave  much  fpade-work.  In  Scotland,  forty  years  ago, poles, 
a  kitchen  garden  uras  an  article  of  luxury  merely,  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  there  could  be  no  cheaper  food  than 
oatmeal.  At  prefent,  the  farmer  maintains  his  fervants 
at  double  expence,  as  the  price  of  oatmeal  is  doubled  j 
and  yet  he  has  110  notion  of  a  kitchen  garden  more 
than  he  had  thirty  years  ago.  He  never  thinks  that 
living  partly  on  cabbage,  kail,  turnip,  carrot,  would 
fave  much  oatmeal :  nor  does  he  ever  think,  that 
change  of  food  is  more  wholefome,  than  vegetables 
alone,  or  oatmeal  alone.  We  need  not  recommend 
potatoes,  which  in  fcanty  crops  of  corn  have  proved 
a  great  blefiing  5  without  them,  the  labouring  poor 
would  frequently  have  been  reduced  to  a  darving  con¬ 
dition.  Would  the  farmer  but  cultivate  his  kitchen 
garden  with  as  much  indudry  as  he  bedows  on  his  po¬ 
tato  crop,  he  needed  never  fear  want ;  and  he  can  cul¬ 
tivate  it  with  the  iron  plough  at  a  very  fmall  expence. 

It  may  be  held  by  a  boy  of  12  or  13  ;  and  would  be  a 
proper  education  for  a  ploughman.  But  it  is  the  land¬ 
lord  who  ought  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  improve¬ 
ment.  A  very  fmall  expence  would  enclofe  an  acre 
for  a  kitchen  garden  to  each  of  his  tenants  5  and  it 
would  excite  their  indudry,  to  bedow  an  iron  plough 
on  thofe  who  do  bed. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  cafe  where  a  fingle-horfe  plough 
may  be  profitably  employed.  It  is  fufficient  for  feed¬ 
furrowing  barley,  where  the  land  is  light  and  well- 
U  u  dreffed. 
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of  ing  of  fallow,  to  encourage  annual  weeds,  which 
Hendry.  deftroyed 

in  fubfequent  ploughings. 

The  Rotheram  plough  is  a  machine  of  very  fimple 
conftru<ftion,  and  eafily  worked.  AB  is  the  beam, 
CD  the  (heath,  EBD  the  main  handle,  FR  the  fmall- 
er  handle,  GH  the  coulter,  KI  the  fock  or  (hare,  NP 
the  bridle,  S  the  fly-band,  and  ML  a  piece  of  wood 
in  place  of  a  head.  The  whole  of  this  plough  (liould 
be  made  of  a(h  or  elm  *,  the  irons  (hould  be  (teeled  and 
well  tempered  ;  and  that  part  of  the  plough  which  is 
under  ground  in  tilling  (hould  be  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  common 
plough  feems  to  confift  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  lefs  land  by  notches  at  N,  or  make  it  cut  deep¬ 
er  or  (hallower  by  the  holes  at  P  ;  in  the  coulter  or 
(hare,  which  is  fo  made  and  fet  as  to  cut  off  the  new 
furrow  without  tearing  $  and  in  the  mouldboard,  which 
is  fo  fhaped  as  fir  ft  to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually 
turn  over,  the  new  cut  furrow,  with  very  little  refin¬ 
ance.  But  the  greateft  advantage  attending  it,  is  its 
being  fo  eafy  of  draught,  that  it  will  do  double  the 
work  of  any  common  plough. 

The  paring  plough  is  an  inftrument  ufed  in  feveral 
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parts  of  England  for  paring  off  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  its  being  burnt.  Mr  Bradley  has 
given  the  following  defcription  of  a  very  fimple  inftru¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  :  From  A  to  A  (fig.  15.)  is  the 
plough-beam,  about  feven  (eet  long,  mortified  and  pi¬ 
nioned  into  the  block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber  with¬ 
out  knots.  CC  are  the  (heaths  or  ftandards,  made  flat 
on  the  iniide,  to  clofe  equally  with  the  paring  plate, 
and  fattened  to  it  with  a  bolt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as 
at  D.  E  is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  fteel 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  long. 
This  plate  muft  be  made  to  cut  on  the  (ides,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  ftandards  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part. 
FF  are  two  iron  braces  to  keep  the  ftandards  from  giv¬ 
ing  way  :  thefe  ftandards  muft  be  mortified  near  their 
outfides  and  through  the  block.  GG  are  the  plough 
handles,  which  muft  be  fixed  (lope ways  between  the 
beam  and  the  ftandards.  The  pin  holes  in  the  beam, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or 
lefs  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  paring  plate,  (hould  not  be  above  two  inches 
afunder. 

Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  four-coultered  plough  of  Mr 
Tull.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  whereas 
that  of  the  common  plough  is  but  eighty  The  beam 
is  ftraight  in  the  common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is 
ftraight  only  from  a  to  h ,  and  thence  arched ;  fo  that 
the  line  let  down  perpendicularly  from  the  corner  at  0 , 
to  the  even  furface  on  which  the  plough  ftands,  would 
be  1 14  inches  ;  and  if  another  line  were  let  down  from 
the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b,  to  the  fame  furface,  it 
would  be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half 3  and  a  third 
line  let  down  to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the  pillow,  will 
(how  the  beam  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high  in  that 
part.  At  the  diftance  of  three  feet  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  a ,  at  the  plough-tail,  thefirft  coul¬ 
ter,  or  that  next  the  (hare,  is  let  through;  and  at  13 
inches  from  this,  a  fecond  coulter  is  let  through  :  a  third 
the  fame  diftance  from  that  3  and,  finally,  the  fourth 
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at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  third,  that  is,  13  inches, Inftruments 
and  from  a  to  b  is  feven  feet.  .  Hufb°ndry# 

The  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  ot  ,  ^ 

this  plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length 
of  the  three  fort  molt  coulters,  which  would  be  too 
much  if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way  3  and  they 
would  be  apt  to  bend  and  be  difplaced,  unlefs  they 
were  very  heavy  and  clumfy.  Alh  is  the  bed  wood  to 
make  the  beam  of,  it  being  fufhciently  ftrong,  and  yet 
light.  The  (heat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  inches 
broad.  The  fixing  of  the  (hare  in  this,  as  well  as^  in 
the  common  plough,  is  the  niceft  part,  and  requires 
the  utmoft  art  of  the  maker  ;  for  the  well-going  ot  the 
plough  wholly  depends  upon  the  placing  this.  Sup- 
pofing  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  left  fide  of  the 
(hare,  to  be  both  horizontal,  they  mud  never  be  fet 
parallel  to  each  other  3  for  if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the 
(hare  bearing  againft  the  trench  as  much  as  the  point, 
would  caufe  the  point  to  incline  to  the  right  hand,  and 
it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  ground  into  the  furrow. 

If  the  point  of  the  (hare  (hould  be  fet  fo,  that  its  fide 
(hould  make  an  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be  much  greater  3 
and  if  its  point  (liould  incline  much  to  the  left,  and 
make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  the  plough  would  run  quite  to  the  left  hand 3 
and  if  the  holder,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  out  of 
the  ground,  turns  the  upper  part  of  his  plough  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  the  pin  of  the  (hare  wiil  rile  up, 
and  cut  the  furrow  diagonally,  leaving  it  half  un- 
ploughed.  To  avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconveni¬ 
ences,  the  ftraight  fide  of  the  (bare  mud  make  an  angle 
upon  the  left  fide  of  the  beam  ;  but  that  muft  be  fo  ve¬ 
ry  acute  a  one,  that  the  tail  of  the  (hare  may  only  prefs 
lefs  againft  the  fide  of  the  trench  than  the  point  does. 

This  angle  is  ihown  by  the  pricked  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  fig.  9.  where  e  f  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam  let  down  to  the  furface,  and  ^/parallel  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  (hare  :  and  it  is  the  fubtenle  eg  that 
determines  the  inclination  which  the  point  of  the 
(hare  rnuft  have  towards  the  left  hand.  lhis  fubtenfe, 
fays  Mr  Tull,  at  the  fore-end  of  an  eight-ieet  beam, 

(hould  never  be  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  and 
whether  the  beam  be  long  or  (hort,  the  fubtenfe  muft: 
be  the  fame. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the  placing 
the  four  coulters  3  which  muft  be  (o  fet,  that  the  four 
imaginary  places  deferibed  by  their  four  edges,  as  the 
plough  moves  forward,  may  be  all  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  very  nearly  fo  3  for  it  any  one  of  them  (hould 
be  very  much  inclined  to,  or  (hould  recede  much  from, 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
around  together.  In  order  to  place  them  thus,  the 
beam  muft  be  carefully  pierced  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  fecond  coulter-hole  muft  be  two  inches  and  a  half 
more  on  the  right  hand  than  the  firft,  the  third  muft 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  the 
fourth  the  fame  mealure  to  the  right  hand  of  the  third  3 
and  this  two  inches  and  a  half  muft  be  carefully  mea- 
fured  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a  mortife  of  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  inches  and  a  hall  long 
at  the  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two 
oppofite  fidcs  of  this  holt  are  parallel  to  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  the  back  is  oblique,  and  determines  the 
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Inftruments  obliquity  of  tbe  {landing  of  tbe  coulter,,  which  is 
of  wedged  tight  up  to  the  poll.  TL  he  coulter  is  two  feet 
Hufbandry.  e»g^t  inc}jes  }ong  before  it  is  worn  :  the  handle  takes 
up  fixteen  inches  of  this  length,  and  is  allowed  thus 
long,  that  the  coulter  may  be  driven  down  as  the  point 
wears  away.  As  to  the  wheels,  the  left  hand  wheel  is 
20  inches  diameter,  and  that  on  the  right  hand  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  diftance  at  which  they  are  fet  from 
each  other  is  two  feet  5*  inches. 

2.  The  Patent  Sward-cutter. 

Patent4  The  different  parts  of  this  inftrument  are  reprefent- 

fward-  ed  by  N°  I.  2.  3.  of  fig.  6.  A  A,  &c.  a  fquare  frame 
£jtter*  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  part, 
Plate  IX.  ^  £our  feet  three  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  machine 
within  fide  ;  the  timber  (when  of  fir)  four  inches 
fquare,  placed  on  two  wheels  BB  three  feet  diameter, 
a  little  more  or  lefs  (the  old  fore-wheels  of  a  chaife  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe),  to  fupport  the  hind  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

CC,  &c.  are  fix  firong  pieces  of  wood,  called  bulls , 
three  feet  long,  five  inches  and  a  half  broad,  the  thick- 
nefs  fix  inches  at  E,  and  tapering  to  three  inches  at.F. 
Into  thefe  bulls  are  fixed  the  cutting  wheels,  which 
are  iron,  13  inches  diameter,  -^ths  of  an  inch  thick  at 
the  centre,  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  piercing  holes 
to  fix  the  iron  axles  in  ;  from  that  they  are  to  be  of 
fuch  thicknefs,  as  to  allow  the  edges  to  be  well  Reeled. 
The  wheels  are  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through  the 
bulls,  with  eyes  on  one  end  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
to  run  in,  and  nuts  and  ferews  on  the  other  to  make 
them  very  firm  by  being  funk  in  the  bulls,  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  the  weights  LL,  &c.  refting  on 
them. 

GG,  &c.  are  hollow  pieces. of  wood,  called  thorles, 
each  3 1-  inches  long,  which  enclofe  the  bolt  MM,  and 
keep  the  bulls  CC,  &c.  at  their  proper  diftances,  but 
may  be  made  longer  or  fhorter  at  pleafure,  according 
as  the  fward  requires  to  be  cut  in  larger  or  fmaller 
pieces.  They  are  in  two  pieces  bound  together,  and 
jointed  by  a  ftrap  of  leather  or  cord,  which  allows  them 
to  be  readily  changed  when  the  cutting  wheels  require 
to  be  kept  at  more  or  lefs  diftance. 

The  iron  bolt  MM  goes  through  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  PP,  feven  inches  long,  clear  of  the  wood, 
fupported  by  iron  ftays  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  through 
all  the  bulls.  It  requires  to  be  ftrong,  as  the  draught 
of  the  horfes  terminates  there. 

HH,  N°  2.  and  3.  a  cylinder  or  fegment  of  wood, 
feven  inches  diameter,  called  a  rocking  tree ,  which 
goes  acrofs  the  frame,  and  moves  on  the  pivots  fixed 
into  it,  one  at  each  end,  fupported  by  an  iron  bolt  or 
piece  of  wood  mortifed  into  the  frame,  eight  inches 
high,  as  appears  in  N°  2.  and  3.  to  which  fix  chains  or 
ropes  are  fixed  by  hooks,  at  different  diftances,  as  you 
want  your  cuts,  nine,  eight,  feven,  or  fix  inches  from 
one  another,  and  are  joined  to  the  end  of  each  bull  in 
which  the  cutting  wheels  run;  fo  that  when  the  rock¬ 
ing  tree  is  turned  about  by  the  lever  I,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  all  the  bulls,  with  their  cutting  wheels, 
are  raifed  out  of  the  ground  at  once,  as  in  N°  3.  by 
which  means  the  machine  may  be  turned,  or  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  great  eafe,  without  any  danger 
of  {training  the  wheels. 

LLL,  &c,  N°  I.  2.  3.  are  weights  of  freeftone, 
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26  inches  long  and  fix  inches  broad;  the  under,  one  Inftruments 
four  inches  thick,  the  upper  one  three  inches  thick ;  Hu{b°n(jry, 
weighing  about  6qJb.  the  under,  and  4^  tin?  upper ;  ^ 
each  of  them  having  two  holes,  through  which  iron 
fpikes,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bulls,  pafs,  in  order  to  keep 
them  fteady. 

When  the  ground  is  eafily  cut,  the  under  ftone  may 
anfwer ;  when  more  difficult,  the  other  ftone  may  be 
added ;  fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  feven  ftone  weight 
upon  it,  which  has  been  found  fufficient  for  the  ftiffeft: 
land  and  tougheft  fward  the  machine  has  ever  been 
tried  on.  Call  iron  weights  will  anfwer  fully  better, 
but  are  more  expenfive. 

The  lever  I,  N°  2.  3.  which  ought  to  be  five  feet 
long,  muft  have  a  Hiding  rope  on  it,  fixed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  frame  ;  fo  that  when  the  cutting  wheels  are 
all  taken  out  of  the  ground  three  or  four  inches,  by  the 
rocking  tree’s  being  turned  partly  round  by  the  lever, 
the  rope  may  be  fixed  to  it  by  a  loop  over  the  pin  R, 

N°  3.  (it  ought  to  be  placed  three  feet  four  inches  from 
the  extremity  of  the  lever  I).  Thus  all  the  cutting 
wheels  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  machine  is 
turned  ;  and  then  by  moving  the  loop  off  the  pin,  it 
flips  back  towards  the  frame,  and  the  lever  is  gently  let 
back  to  its  place,  as  in  N°  2.  by  which  the  cutting 
wheels  are  put  into  their  former  pofture,  by  the  weights 
fixed  on  the  bulls  in  w^hich  they  run.  The  levers  may 
be  made  of  good  tough  a(h. 

PP,  N°  1.  a  fmall  bolt  of  iron,  with  a  hook  on  one 
end  of  it  (one  is  fufficient),  to  flrengthen  the  bolt 
MM  to  be  hooked  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to 
the  frame  by  a  nut  and  ferew. 

The  grooves  in  which  the  cutting  wheels  run,  may 
be  covered  below  at  the  hinder  part  with  a  plate  of 
thin  black  iron,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  having 
a  flit  in  it  where  the  wheels  run,  to  prevent  (if  found 
neceffary)  any  grafs,  weeds,  or  fmall  ftones,  from  fill¬ 
ing  the  grooves,  and  clogging  the  wheels. 

To  the  frame  N°  I.  are  fixed  (for  a  double-horfe 
fward-cutter)  three  (hafts,  as  in  a  waggon,  of  fuch 
length,  ftrength,  and  diftance  from  one  another,  as  any 
workman  may  think  proper. 

For  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  (which  has  only  four 
cutting  wheels),  a  pair  of  (hafts  are  ufed,  .and  may  make 
the  two  fides  of  the  frame  without  any  joinings.  The 
width  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  double-horfe 
fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  fix. 

It  is  recommended  for  a  double-horfe  fward-cutter 
to  have  eight  bulls  and  wheels,  in  order  that  when  it 
is  ufed  to  reduce  hard  clody  fummcr-fallow,  or  land 
for  barley,  before  the  laft  furrow,  or  even  after  it,  the 
whole  weight  (42  ftone)  employed  in  cutting  the  ftift- 
eft  land  and  tougheft  fward,  may  be  applied  to  the  8 
bulls  then  at  6  inches  from  one  another.  The  641b. 
weights  to  be  applied  to  fix  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of  the 
481b.  weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulls,  which  is 
a  fufficient  weight  for  the  purpofe,  and  will  effe&ually 
prevent  a  clod  of  more  than  fix  inches  breadth  from 
efcaping  being  broke  into  pieces. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  may 
have  fix  bulls  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe  ;  the  28 
ftone  belonging  to  it  divided  thus  :  The  641b.  weights 
to  four  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of  the  481b.  weights  to 
each  of  the  additional  bulls. 

That  the  machine  may  come  as  cheap  as  poflible  to 
U  u  2  the 
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In  Raiments  the  public,  the  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  the  expence 
of  of  the  two  wheels  and  the  iron  axle  (which  is  confi- 
Hufbanc  ry.  rnay  faved,  by  joining  ftrongly  to  the  frame 

at  S,  N°  3.  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  refembling  the  foot  of  a  fledge  for¬ 
merly  much  ufed  in  Scotland  to  carry  in  the  corn  from 
the  field  ;  the  part  of  it  refting  on  the  ground  being 
kept  1  8  inches  (the  half  diameter  of  the  wheels)  from 
the  frame  by  a  ftrong  fupport  of  wood. 

As  the  two  outer  bulls  next  the  frame  are  apt  to 
get  under  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  wheels  from 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  a  thin  flip  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  infide  of  the  frame,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  back 
end  of  the  bulls,  of  convenient  length,  will  be  found 
neceffary. 

The  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  old  grafs  ground  for  the  plough,  by  cutting  it 
acrofs  the  ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  is  loft,  in  order  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  that  Mr  Tull  propofed  by  his  four-coulter 
plough  above  defcribed,  and  fo  ftrongly  recommended 
by  him  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs  ground  that  has 
been  long  refted.  This  the  fward-cutter  has  been 
found  to  do  much  more  effectually  and  expeditioufiy  : 
For  Mr  'Full’s  machine  cuts  the  fward  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  plough  ;  and  is  liable,  from  every  ob- 
ftruCtion  any  of  the  coulters  meet  with,  to  be  thrown 
out  of  its  work  altogether,  or  the  inftrument  broken  : 
to  which  the  fward-cutter,  confifting  of  four,  fix.  or 
more  cutting  wheels,  is  never  liable,  from  thefe  being 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting  the  ground 
acrofs  the  ridges  before  ploughing,  and  rendering  that 
operation  eafier  to  two  horfes  than  it  would  be  to  three, 
Without  its  being  cut.  The  furrow  being  cut  acrofs, 
falls  finely  from  the  plough  in  fquares  of  any  fize  re¬ 
quired,  not  under  fix  inches,  in  place  of  long  flips  of 
tough  fward  feldom  and  imperfectly  broke  by  the  four- 
coultered  plough. 

This  inftrument  is  very  fit  for  preparing  ground  for 
burnbating,  as  it  will  fave  much  hard  labour. 

It  may  be  properly  ufed  in  crofs-cutting  clover  of 
one  or  two  years  Handing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat,  if  the  land  is  ftiff  and  moift  enough. 

It  may  be  applied  to  cutting  and  crofs-cutting  pa- 
fture  ground,  intended  to  have  manure  of  any  kind  put 
upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs.  In  this  it  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fcarificator  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr  Young’s 
tours  ;  as  that  inftrument  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  work  when 
meeting  with  a  {tone  or  other  interruption.  This  the 
fward-cutter  is  proof  againft,  which  is  looked  on  as  its 
greateft  excellence. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  the  fward-cutter  excels  a 
roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing  the  large  hard  clods  in 
clay  land,  occafloned  by  a  fudden  drought,  after  its 
being  ploughed  too  wet  •,  and  it  is  likewife  very  pro¬ 
per  for  reducing  fuch  clay  land  when  under  a  fummer- 
fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fward  cutter  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cutting-roller,  likewife  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Young  in  one  of  his  tours  ;  for  the 
wheels  of  the  latter  being  all  dependent  one  on  ano¬ 
ther,  when  one  is  thrown  out  by  a  ftone,  three  or  four 
irnift  fhare  the  fame  fate.  Befides,  the  cutting-roller 
has  but  feven  wheels  in  fix  feet  ;  whereas  the  fward- 
cutter  has  fix  in  four  feet  three  inches,  at  nine  inches 
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diftant  •,  and,  if  neceffary,  may  have  them  fo  near  as  Inftiuments 

fix  inches.  .  .  ,  Hufbandry, 

After  old  grafs  ground  is  cut  acrols  with  the  iward-  — w 
cutter  and  ploughed,  it  has  a  very  uncommon  and 
worklike  appearance,  from  each  fquare  turned  over  by 
the  plough  being  raifed  up  an  inch  or  two  at  the  fide 
laft  moved  by  the  earthboard  5  fo  that  the  field  when 
finiftted,  is  all  prettily  waved,  and  refembles  a  piece  of 
water  when  blown  on  by  a  gentle  breeze..  By  this 
means  a  very  great  deal  of  the  land’s  furface  is  expofed 
to  the  froft  and  other  influences  of  the  air,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  a  good  effeCt  on  it. 

Two  horfes  are  fufficient  for  the  draught  of  a  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  and  one  horfe  for  a  fingle-horfe  one. 

One  man  manages  the  machine  and  drives  the  horfes. 

He  begins  his  operation  by  firft  meafuring  off  20  or  30 
paces  from  the  machine,  lefs  or  more  as  he  inclines, 
and  there  fixes  a  pole.  He  then  cuts  the  field  acrofs,  as 
near  at  right  angles  with  the  ridges  as  he  can.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  paft  the  laft  furrow  about  a 
yard  or  fo,  and  the  machine  is  upon  the  utmoft  ridge 
of  the  field  on  which  it  muft  turn,  he  rauft  flop  the 
horfes  •,  then  take  hold  of  the  lever  I,  N°  2.  and  by 


pulling  it  to  him  he  raifes  the  cutting  wheels  out  of 
the  ground,  which  are  kept  fo  by  the  loop  of  the  repe 
being  put  over  the  pin  R,  in  the  lever  I,  N°  3.  till  the 
machine  is  turned  and  brought  to  its  proper  place, 
which  is  done  by  meafuring  off  the  fame  diftance  for¬ 
merly  done  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  field.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  exactly  over  the  outmoft  furrow, 
then,  on  the  horfes  being  flopped,  the  rope  is  dipt  off 
the  pin  R,  and  the  lever  returned  to  its  former  place, 
as  reprefented  N°  2.  which  allows  the  weights  LL,  &c. 
to  force  the  cutting  wheels  into  the  ground  again.  He 
then  goes  on  until  the  interval  betwixt  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  ftroke  of  the  machine  is  all  cut.  In  this  manner 
the  field  is  to  be  finifhed,  after  which  you  may  begin 
to  plough  when  you  pleafe.  (N.  B.  There  muft  be  a 
pole  at  each  fide  of  the  field.) 

It  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the.  land  to  e 
fward-cut  is  in  crooked  ridges  or  ftraight,  in  flat  ridges 
or  in  very  high  raifed  ones.  Be  the  furface  ever  fo  un¬ 
even,  the  cutting  wheels,  being  all  independent  of  one 
another,  are  forced  by  their  weights  into  every  furrow 

or  hollow.  # 

One  fward-cutter  will  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  lix 

ploughs  will  plough. 

The  land  may  lie  feveral  months  in  winter  after  be¬ 
ing  fward-cut,  when  there  is  no  vegetation  to  make 
the  cuts  grow  together  again  before  it.  is  ploughed  ; 
but  the  fooner  it  is  ploughed  after  cutting  the  better, 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  winter  s  froft, 
which  makes  it  harrow  better  at  the  feed  time. 

When  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  harrows  ought 
to  go  with  the  waves  which  appear  after  ploughing, 
not  againft  them,  as  by  that  means  they  are.  lefs  apt  to 
tear  up  the  furrows  all  cut  into  fquares.  1  his,  how¬ 
ever,  need  only  be  attended  to  the  two  firft  times  of 
harrowing,  as  they  are  called. 

Any  common  wright  and  fmith  may  make  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  It  is  very  ftrong,  very  Ample,  and  eafily 
managed  and  moved  from  place  to  place;  and,  if  put 
under  cover,  will  laft  many  years. 

It  was  invented  feme  time  ago,  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Sandilands;  and  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as 
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InUruments It  has  been  lately  Improved  by  him,  the  price  being  at 

°f  the  fame  time  reduced  from  15I.  or  16I.  to  5I.  or  61. 
Husbandry. 

w-v— '  3,  The  Cultivator. 

TheVulti-  This  in^rurnent  was  inVented  by  Mr  William  Letter 
vatorde."  of  Northampton  ;  and  that  gentleman  received,  from 
bribed.  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  the Society’s 
hlvcr  medal.  The  purpofe  of  this  indrument  is  to  pul¬ 
verize  tenacious  foils  that  have  been  once  ploughed,  in  a 
much  more  complete  and  rapid  manner  than  can  be 
accomplifhed  by  any  other  inflrument.  It  is  thus  de¬ 
ferred,  Plate  XII.— A,  the  beam  *,  BB,  the  handles  ; 
CC,  a  crofs  bar  of  a  femicircular  form,  containing  a 
number  of  holes,  which  allow  the  two  bars  DD  to  be 
placed  nearer  or  further  from  each  other. 

DD  are  two  drong  bars  moveable  at  one  end  upon 
a  pivot  E,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a  triangular 
form  to  the  crofs  bar  C.  In  thefe  bars  are  fquare  holes, 
which  allow  the  {hares  F  placed  therein  to  be  fixed  to 
any  height  required. 

The  feven  (hares  marked  F,  are  fhaped  at  their  lower 
extremities  like  fmall  trowels  j  the  upper  parts  of  them 
are  fquare  iron  bars. 

GGG  are  three  iron  wheels  on  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  moved  \  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure. 

H,  the  iron  hook  to  which  the  fwingle-tree  and 
horfes  are  to  be  fixed. 

When  the  machine  is  fird  employed  on  the  land,  the 
bars  DD  are  expanded  as  much  a^  poflible.  As  the 
foil  is  more  loofened,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  \  the  (hares  then  occupy  a  lefs  fpace,  and  the 
foil  will  confequently  be  better  pulverized. 

In  working  on  a  rough  fallow,  therefore,  the  culti¬ 
vator  fhould  be  fet  for  its  greafed  expanfion,  and  con¬ 
tracted  in  proportion  as  the  clod1'  are  reduced.  The 
inventor  declares  hirnfflf  confident  that  one  man,  a 
boy,  and  fix  horfes,  will  move  as  much  land  in  a  day, 
and  as  effectually,  as  fix  ploughs,  meaning  land  in  a  fal¬ 
low  date  that  has  been  previoufly  ploughed.  It  is  requi- 
fite  in  fome  dates  of  the  foil  to  alter  the  breadth  of  the 
{hares,  but  of  this  it  is  prefumed  that  every  farmer  will 
be  a  proper  judge.  Bv  the  expanfion  and  contraction  of 
the  cultivator,  the  points  of  the  lhares  are  in  a  fmall 
degree  moved  out  of  the  direCt  line  j  but  this  is  faid  to 
be  fo  trifling  as  to  prove  no  impediment  to  its  working. 

A  certificate  from  Mr  William  Shaw  of  Cottenend, 
near  Northampton,  dates,  that  he  had  ufed  Mr  Lef- 
ter’s  cultivator,  upon  a  turnip  fallow,  in  fummer  1800  ; 
and  that  he  believes  ij  to  be  a  very  ufeful  implement 
for  cultivating  the  land  in  a  fallow  date,  by  its  working 
or  feu  filing  off  feven  acres  per  day  with  fix  horfes.  He 
adds,  that  from  its  property  of  contracting  and  expand¬ 
ing,  it  is  calculated  to  work  the  fame  land  in  rough 
or  fine  date,  by  which  means  it  unites  the  principles  of 
two  implements  in  one,  and  by  the  index  on  the  axis 
it  may  be  worked  at  any  depth  if  required. 

4.  The  Brake. 

15  6 

BraVn  de.  The  brake  is  a  large  and  weighty  harrow,  the  pur- 
fci’bcd,  pGfe  Qf  which  is  to  reduce  a  dubborn  foil,  where  an 

g  ‘ ^  ordinary  harrow  makes  little  impreflion.  It  confids  of 

four  fquare  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches,  and  fix  feet  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  teeth  are  17  inches  long,  bend¬ 
ing  forward  like  a  coulter.  Four  of  them  are  inferted 
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into  each  bull,  fixed  above  with  a  ferew-nut,  having Inflruments 
I  2  inches  free  below,  with  a  heel  clofe  to  the  under  part 

of  the  bull,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pufhed  back  by  ,  _ 1 

dones.  The  nut  above  makes  it  eafy  to  be  taken  out 
for  diarping.  This  brake  requires  four  horfes  or  four 
oxen.  One  of  a  leffer  fize  will  not  fully  anfwer  the 
purpofe  :  one  of  a  larger  fize  will  require  fix  oxen  \  in 
which  cafe  the  work  may  be  performed  at  lefs  expence 
with  the  plough.  I5? 

This  indrument  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage  ufes. 
in  the  following  circumdances.  In  the  fallowing  drong 
clay  that  requires  frequent  ploughings,  a  braking  be¬ 
tween  every  ploughing  will  pulverize  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  fubfequent  ploughings  more  eafy.  In  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  when  drong  ground  is 
ploughed  for  barley,  efpeeially  if  bound  with  couch- 
grafs,  a  crofs-braking  is  preferable  to  a  crofs-plough- 
ing,  and  is  done  at  half  the  expence.  When  ground 
is  ploughed  from  the  date  of  nature,  and  after  a  com¬ 
petent  time  is  crofs-ploughed,  the  brake  is  applied  with 
great  fuccefs,  immediately  after  the  crofs-ploughing, 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  proper  tilth. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  a  brake  with  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  than  above  mentioned,  is  improper  for 
ground  that  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  ground  new  broken  up  from 
its  natural  date.  The  brake  is  foon  choked,  and  can 
do  no  execution  till  freed  from  the  earth  it  holds.  A 
lefs  number  of  teeth  would  be  deficient  in  pulverizing 
the  foil. 

5.  The  Harrow. 

Harrows  are  commonly  confidered  as  of  no  ufe  but 
to  cover  the  feed  \  but  they  have  another  ufe,  fcarce  lefs 
effential,  which  is  to  prepare  land  for  the  feed.  This 
is  an  article  of  importance  for  producing  a  good  crop. 

But  how  imperfeCtly  either  of  thefe  purpofes  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  common  harrow,  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  it.  15$ 

The  harrow  commonly  ufed  is  of  different  forms,  imp^rfec- 
The  fird  we  fhall  mention  has  two  bulls,  four  feet  longtion  of  the 
and  18  inches  afunder,  with  four  wooden  teeth  in  eath-^r^ 

A  fecond  has  three  bulls,  and  12  wooden  teeth. ^  A 
third  has  four  bulls,  and  20  teeth  of  wood  or  iron, 

IO,  11,  or  12  inches  afunder.  Now,  in  fine  mould, 
the  lad  may  be  fufficient  for  covering  the  feed  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  fufficient  to  prepare  for  the  feed  any 
ground  that  requires  fubduing.  The  only  tolerable 
form  is  that  with  iron  teeth  ^  and  the  bare  defeription 
of  its  imperfeCtions  will  fhow  the  neceflity  of  a  more 
perfect  form.  In  the  fird  place,  this  harrow  is  by  far 
too  light  for  ground  new  taken  up  from  the  date  of 
nature,  for  clays  hardened  with  fpring  drought,  or 
for  other  dubborn  foils:  it  floats  on  the  furfacej  and 
after  frequent  returns  in  the  fame  track,  nothing  is 
done  effectually.  In  the  next  place,  the  teeth  are  too 
thick  fet,  by  which  the  harrow  is  apt  to  be  choked, 
efpeeially  where  the  earth  is  bound  with  roots,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  the  fame  time,  the  lightnefs 
and  number  of  teeth  keep  the  harrow  upon  the  furfaoe, 
and  prevent  one  of  its  capital  purpofes,  that  of  dividing 
'the  foil:  nor  will  fewer  teeth  anfwer  for  covering  the 
feed  properly.  In  the  third  place,  the  teeth  are  too 
fhort  for  reducing  a  coarfe  foil  to  proper  tilth  }  and 

yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  them  longer,  becaufe 
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nftruments the  harrow  is  too  light  for  going  deep  into  the  ground. 

Further,  the  common  harrows  are  lo  ill  conftrufted,  as 
Hufban  ry.  ^  r;4e  ^  every  turn  one  upon  another.  Much  time  is 
loft  in  difengaging  them.  Laftly,  It  is  equally  unfit 
for  extirpating  weeds.  The  ground  is  frequently  fo 
bound  with  couch-grafs,  as  to  make  the  furrow-flice 
ftand  upright,  as  when  old  ley  is  ploughed  :  notwith- 
ft  an  ding  much  labour,  the  grafs  roots  keep  the  field, 
and  gain  the  victory. 

A  little  reflection,  even  without  experience,  will 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fame  harrows,  whatever  be 
the  form,  can  never  anfwer  all  the  different  purpofes  of 
harrowing,  nor  can  operate  equally  in  all  different  foils, 
rough  or  fmooth,  firm  or  loofe.  The  following,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  recommended  •,  which  are  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  adapted  for  different  purpofes.  They 
are  all  of  the  fame  weight,  drawn  each  by  two  horfes. 
Birch  is  the  beft  wood  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  not  apt  to  fplit.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  four 
bulls,  each  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  three  and  a  quar- 
Plate  VIII. ter  jnches  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep*,  the  in- 
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terval  between  the  bulls  1 1  inches  and  three  fourths  ; 
fo  that  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow  is  four  feet. 
The  bulls  are  conne&ed  by  four  fhetlis,  which,  go 
through  each  bull,  and  are  fixed  by  timber  nails  driven 
through  both.  In  each  bull,  five  teeth  are  inferted, 
ten  inches  free  under  the  bull,  and  ten  inches  afunder. 
They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  brake,  and 
inferted  into  the  wood  in  the  fame  manner.  Each  of 
thefe  teeth  is  three  pounds  weight :  and  where  the  har¬ 
row  is  made  of  birch,  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix 
ftone  14  pounds  Dutch.  An  ere£t  bridle  is  fixed  at  a 
corner  of  the  harrow,  three  inches  high,  with  four  notch¬ 
es  for  drawing  higher  or  lower.  To  this  bridle  a  dou¬ 
ble  tree  is  fixed  for  two  horfes  drawing  abreaft,  as  in  a 
plough.  And  to  ftrengthen  the  harrow,  a  flat  rod  of 
iron  is  nailed  upon  the  harrow  from  corner  to  corner  in 
the  line  of  the  draught. 

The  fecond  harrow  confifts  of  two  parts,  conne&ed 
together  by  a  crank  or  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  two 
chains  of  equal  length,  one  at  each  end,  which  keep 
the  two  parts  always  parallel,  and  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  crank  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  two  parts  to  ply  to  the  ground  like. two  un¬ 
connected  harrows ;  but  neither  of  them  to  rife  above 
the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a  Angle  harrow 
without  a  joint.  In  a  word,  they  may  form  an  angle 
downward,  but  not  upward.  Fhus  they  have  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  one 
weighty  harrow  in  a  plain.  This  harrow -is  compofed 
of  fix  bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three  and  a  half  deep.  The  interval  between  the 
bulls  nine  and  a  half  inches  ;  which  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  harrow,  including  the  length  of  the  crank, 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches.  Each  bull  has  five  teeth, 
nine  inches  free  under  the  wood,  and  ten  inches  afun¬ 
der.  The  weight  of  each  tooth  is  two  pounds;  the 
reft  as  in  the  former. 

The  third  confifts  alfo  of  two  parts,  connected  to¬ 
gether  like  that  laft  mentioned.  It  has  eight  bulls, 
each  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
three  deep.  The  interval  between  the  bulls  is  eight' 
inches;  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,. inclu¬ 
ding  the  length  of  the  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches. 
In  each  bull  are  inferted  five  teeth,  feven  inches  free 
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under  the  wood,  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  afunder,  Inltrumena 
each  tooth  weighing  one  pound.  The  reft  as  in  the Hu£b°rdry> 
two  former  harrows.  ^  ^ 

Thefe  harrows  are  a  confiderable  improvement.  They  X6 o 

ply  to  curved  ground  like  two  unconnected  harrows  ;  Propertiei 
and  when  drawn  in  one  plane,  they  are  in  efteft  one«fJ^ 
harrow  of  double  weight,  which  makes  the  teeth  pierce 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  imperfe&ion  of  common 
harrows,  mentioned  above,  will  fuggeft  the  advantages 
of  the  fet  of  harrows  here  recommended.  The  firft  is 
proper  for  harrowing  land  that  has  long  lain  after 
ploughing,  as  where  oats  are  fown  on  a  winter  furrow, 
and  in  general  for  harrowing  ftiff  land  :  it  pierces  deep 
into  the  foil  by  its  long  teeth,  and  divides  it  minutely. 

The  fecond  is’intended  for  covering  the  feed  :  its  long 
teeth  lays  the  feed  deeper  than  the  common  harrow  can 
do ;  which  is  no  flight  advantage.  By  placing  the  feed 
confiderably  under  the  furface,  the  young  plants  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  prote&ed  from  too  much  heat,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  fufficiency  of  moifture.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  feed  is  fo  well  covered  that  none  of  it 
is  loft.  Seed  (lightly  covered  by  the  common  harrows 
wants  moifture,  and  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun  ;  befide, 
that  a  proportion  of  it  is  left  upon  the  furface  uncover¬ 
ed.  The  third  harrow  fupplies  what  may  be  deficient 
in  the  fecond,  by  fmoothing  the  furface,  and  covering 
the  feed  more  accurately.  The  three  harrows  make 
the  ground  finer  and  finer,  as  heckles  do  lint  ;  or,  to 
ufe  a  different  comparifon,  the  firft  harrow  makes  the 
bed,  the  fecond  lays  the  feed  in  it,  the  third  fmooths 
the  clothes.  They  have  another  advantage,  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  any  mentioned  :  they  mix  manure  with  the  foil 
more  intimately  than  can  be  done  by  common  harrows  ; 
and  upon  fuch  intimate  mixture  depends  greatly  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  manure,  as  has  already  been  explained.  To  con¬ 
clude,  thefe  harrows  are  contrived  to  anfwer  an  efta- 
blifhed  principle  in  agriculture.  That  fertility  depends 
greatly  on  pulverizing  the  foil,  and  on  an  intimate 
mixture  of  manure  with  it,  whether  dung,  lime,  marl, 
or  any  other. 

The  Chain  and  Screw  harrow.  Fig.  8.  is  the  plan  Plate  VII. 
of  a  harrow  alfo  invented  by  Mr  Sandilands,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  chain  and  /crew 
harrow.  Its  properties  are,  that  if  your  ridges  be 
high,  and  you  with  to  harrow  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  ferew  com¬ 
mands),  the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle 
downwards,  and  miffes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge, 
fo  far  as  it  extends  (which  may  be  nine  feet,  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  A  to  B.  The  extent,  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection,  is  five  feet  fix  inches).*  When  the  crowns  of 
the  ridges  have  got  what  is  thought  a  fufficient  harrow¬ 
ing  lengtbwife,  you  (horten  the  chain  by  the  ferew, 
which  forms  an  angle  upwards  }  the  harrow  is  then 
drawn  by  the  horfes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  furrow  7 
which  completely  harrows  it,  and  the  fide  of  the  ridges, 
if  x  8  feet  broad. 

When  you  want  to  harrow  even  ground  or  high 
ridges  acrofs  with  the  ferew,  you  can  bring  the  harrow 
to  be  horizontal,  fo  as  to  work  as  a  folid  harrow  with- 
out  a  joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  in  the  common  man¬ 
ner,  fquare,  not  in  the  faftiion  of  coulters ;  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wood,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
it  is  thought  the  land  requires.  The  teeth  cut,  or^ra- 
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Inftrumentnher  tear,  the  ground  at  every  four  inches  without  va~ 
riation,  though  feemingly  placed  irregularly  ;  and  this 
Huibandry.  wjtkout  any  r;^  0f  choking,  except  fometimes  at  the  ex- 
treme  angles,  where  the  teeth  are  neceffarily  near  each 
other  5  but  which  may  be  cleaned  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  by  raifing  them  a  little  from  the  ground.  The 
figures  i,  2,  &c.  point  out  where  the  12  teeth  on  each 
fide  of  the  harrow  are  placed. 

Where  a  ftrong  brake-harrow  is  not  neceffary,  by 
making  the  teeth  ftiorter  and  lighter  you  may  have  48 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  every  two  inches, 
cover  the  feed  well,  and  make  a  fine  mould. 

It  is  recommended,  that  harrows  for  every  purpofe, 
and  of  any  fize,  be  made  on  the  above  principle  ;  by 
which  no  tooth  can  ever  follow  the  track  of  another, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  kept  conftantly  acting. 

6.  The  Roller. 

The'rollcr.  The  roller  is  an  inftrument  of  capital  ufe  in  hufban- 
*  dry,  though,  till  of  late  years,  fearcely  known  in  ordi¬ 
nary  pra&ice  3  and  where  introduced,  it  is  commonly 
fo  flight  as  to  have  very  little  effedt. 

Rollers  are  of  different  kinds*,  ftone,  caft-iron,  wood. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  thefe  laft,  conftrudted  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  the  body  of  a  tree,  fix  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
larger  the  better,  made  as  near  a  perfect  cylinder  as 
pofiible.  Surround  this  cylinder  with  three  rows  of 
fillies,  one  row  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end. 
Line  thefe  fillies  with  planks  of  wood  equally  long  with 
the  roller,  and  fo  narrow  as  to  ply  into  a  circle.  Bind 
them  faft  together  with  iron  rings.  Beech  wood  is  the 
beft,  being  hard  and  tough.  The  roller,  thus  mount¬ 
ed,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  of  three  feet  ten  inches. 
It  has  a  double  pair  of  fhafts  for  two  horfes  abreaft. 
Thefe  are  fufficient  in  level  ground  :  in  ground  not  le¬ 
vel,  four  horfes  may  be  neceffary.  The  roller  without 
the  (hafts  ought  to  weigh  200  done  Dutch  3  and  the 
large  diameter  makes  this  great  weight  eafy  to  be 
drawn. 

s  Rolling  wheat  in  the  month  of  April  is  an  import¬ 

rolling!  °r  ant  article  in  loofe  foil  3  a^  the  winter  rains  prefling 
down  the  foil  leave  many  roots  in  the  air.  Barley 
ought  to  be  rolled  immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown  3 
efpecially  where  grafs  feeds  are  fown  with  it.  I  he 
beft  time  for  rolling  a  gravelly  foil,  is  as  foon  as  the 
mould  is  fo  dry  as  to  bear  the  roller  without  clinging 
to  it.  A  clay  foil  ought  neither  to  be  tilled,  harrowed, 
nor  rolled,  till  the  field  be  perfedUy  dry.  And  as 
rolling  a  clay  foil  is  chiefly  intended  for  fmoothing  the 
furface,  a  dry  feafon  may  be  patiently  waited  for,  even 
till  the  crop  be  three  inches  high.  There  is  the  greater 
reafon  for  this  precaution,  becaufe  much  rain  imme¬ 
diately  after  rolling  is  apt  to  cake  the  furface  when 
drought  follows.  Oats  in  a  light  foil  may  be  rolled 
immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  fo  wet  as  to  cling  to  the  roller.  In  a  clay  foil,  de¬ 
lay  rolling  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  1  he  pro¬ 
per  time  for  fowing  grafs  feeds  in  an  oat  field,  is  when 
the  grain  is  three  inches  high  3  and  rolling  (hotild  im¬ 
mediately  fucceed,  whatever  the  foil  be.  Flax  ought 
to  be  rolled  immediately  after  fowing.  This  (hould 
never  be  negledted  3  for  it  makes  the  feed  pufli  equally, 
and  prevents  after- growth  ;  the  bad  effedt  of  which  is 
vifible  in  every  ftep  of  the  procefs  for  drefling  flax.  I  he 
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firft  year’s  crop  of  fown  grades  ought  to  be  rolled  as  Inftruments 
early  the  next  fpring  as  the  ground  will  bear  the  horfes.  Huib^d 
It  fixes  all  the  roots  precifelv  as  in  the  cafe  of  wheat.  1  -  --» 
Rolling  the  fecond  and  third  crops  in  loofe  foil  is  an 
ufeful  work  3  though  not  fo  effential  as  rolling  the  firft 
crop.  I(j- 

In  the  firft  place,  rolling  renders  a  loofe  foil  more  £{fet_qs  of 
compadt  and  folid  3  which  encourages  the  growth  of  rolling, 
plants,  by  making  the  earth  clap  clofe  to  every  part  of 
every  root.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  rendering  the 
foil  too  compact  3  for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by 
two  or  four  horfes  will  have  that  effedt.  In  the  next 
place,  rolling  keeps  in  the  moiiture,  and  hinders 
drought  to  penetrate.  This  effedt  is  of  great  moment. 

In  a  dry  feafon,  it  may  have  the  difference  of  a  good 
crop,  or  no  crop,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  light.  In  the 
third  place,  the  rolling  grafs  feeds,  befides  the  foregoing 
advantages,  facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay  3  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  advantage  of  this  pradtice  will 
lead  farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe 
the  quantity  of  ftraw  both  for  food  and  for  the  dung¬ 
hill. 

There  is  a  fmall  roller  for  breaking  clods  in  land  in¬ 
tended  for  barley.  The  common  way  is,  to  break 
clods  with  a  mell  3  which  requires  many  hands,  and  is  a 
laborious  work.  This  roller  performs  the  work  more 
effedlually,  and  at  much  lefs  expence  3  let  a  harrowing 
precede,  which  will  break  the  clods  a  little  3  and  after 
lying  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  to  dry,  this  roller  will 
diffolve  them  into  powder.  This,  however,  does  not 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  great  roller  after  all  the  other 
articles  are  finifhed,  in  order  to  make  the  foil  compadt, 
and  to  keep  out  the  fummer  drought.  A  (tone  roller 
four  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter,  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  is  fufficient  to  break  clods  that  are  eafily  dif- 
folved  by  preffure.  The  ufe  of  this  roller  in  preparing 
land  for  barley  is  gaining  ground  daily,  even  among 
ordinary  tenants,  who  have  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
expence  and  toil  of  ufing  wooden  mells.  But  in  a  clay 
foil,  the  clods  are  fometimes  too  firm,  or  too  tough,  to 
be  fubdued  by  fo  light  a  machine.  In  that  cafe,  a  roller 
of  the  fame  fize,  but  of  a  different  conftrudtion,  is  ne¬ 
ceffary.  It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  circles  of  iron, 
fix  inches  afunder,  and  feven  inches  deep  3  which  will 
cut  even  the  moft  ftubborn  clods,  and  reduce  them  to 
powder.  Let  not  this  inftrument  be  confidered  as  a 
finical  refinement.  In  a  ftiff  clay  it  may  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  plentiful  or  fcanty  crop. 

7.  The  Fallow-cleansing  Machine. 
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This  was  invented  by  Mr  Aaron  Ogden,  a  froith  The  fallow- 
at  Afhton-under-Line,  near  Manchefter  in  Lancatbirc. cleaning 
It  is  intended  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  weeds,  ^ 

which  exhauft  the  riches  of  the  foil.  A,  A,  is  the  frame;  figa  ® 

B,  the  firft  roller  3  C,  the  fecond  ditto  3  in  which  laft  are 
two  cranks  to  move  the  arms,D ,D,  which  work  the  rake 
up  the  directors  fixed  on  the  plank  E.  The  under  fide  of 
the  lower  ends  or  (hares  of  thefe  diredtors  are  fharp,  to 
cut  the  clods  and  let  them  come  on  the  upper  fide.  Each 
alternate  heel  of  the  (hare  is  longer  than  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  one,  that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one-half  to 
cut  at  once.  At  the  back  of  the  plank  E  are  two  ferews 
to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  diredors  may  be  fet  higher  or 
lower.  The  (hares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches,  to  raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I, 

fetches 
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Inftruments, fetches  them  into  the  cart  H,  where  a  man  mud  be 
of  ready  with  a  muck-hook  to  clear  them  backward  when 

•Ilufbandry.  ga^ere(j#  In  the  rake  I  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace 
*  of  the  direftors,  that  ftones,  &c.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  ftaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn  :  under  them  at  h  are  two  hooks, 
placed  low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help 
of  the  traces  ;  and  the  axletree  of  the  cart  fliould  be 
fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it  may  turn  like  a  waggon. 

F  F  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the  rake  behind  the 
roots.’  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the 
roller  C.  I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds 
into  the  cart  H,  and  is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F  by 
the  working  of  the  arms  D,  expreffed  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  d  d,  i  i  i.  The  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  a;  fo  tnat  when 
the  points  b  of  the  rake  I  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
directors  E  to  the  part  marked  c,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  permits  the  rake  to  pafs ;  but  immediately  fall¬ 
ing,  the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of  the 
trigger  marked  e,  e,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  weeds 
when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken 
away  on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine ;  and 
in  faft  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  all  the  boarding, 
marked  L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame-work 
put  in  its  Head.  The  cart  H  might  undoubtedly  alfo 
be  made  lighter.  The  wheels  M,  M,  appear  in  the 
Plate  to  be  made  of  folid  wood :  but  there  is  no  ne- 
ceflity  they  ftiould  be  fo.  At  N,  is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  difpofition  of  the  fpikes 
may  be  eafily  comprehended.  Suppofe  the  circle  O, 
defcribed  by  the  end  of  the  roller  N,  to  be  divided  by 
four  ftraight  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments,  as  repre- 
fented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  other  end  of 
the  roller,  and  parallel  line3  be  drawn  from  one  corre- 
fponding  point  to  the  other  the  length  of  the  roller  ; 
mark  the  points  with  figures  i,  2,  3*  4’  5’  7’  ^  i 

afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  I,  at  tlie  end  of 
O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c;  on 
thefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed  at  equal 
diftances,  in  eight  circles,  defcribed  on  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  roller.  The  fpikes  of  the  fmall  roller  B 
are  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the^  diameter 
being  fmaller,  there  are  only  fix  inftead  of  eight  rows. 
R  is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E 
on  which  they  are  fixed ;  and  S  is  a  fe&ion  of  a  part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  direftors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  tn ,  from  whence  to  the 
point  of  the  (hare  n  is  a  (harp  cutting  edge.  See  the 
fame  letters  in  figure  R.  At  T  is  one  of  the  long 
teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  ;  it  is  bent  towards  the  roller  C, 
which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake 
b  after  riling  above  c,  is  pu filed,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms,  D,  D,  along  the  upper  part  e ,  e ,  of  the  trigger 
F  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a;  as  it  falls,  the 
part  of  the  arm  marked  0  reds  in  the  notch  p ,  till  it 
is  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C  with  the 
rake.  The  roller  C  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the 
fpike  nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the 
furrow  (if  the  foil  (hould  be  loofe)  into  the  hard  earth, 
the  more  effeftually  to  work  the  rake,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to 
drag  without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b  there  Ihould 
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by  pivots,  with  rollers  or  pullers  on,  to  go  in  the  Inftruments 
groove,  to  take  off  the  friction  ;  and  they  would  like-  ot 
wife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as  the  rake  comes  t  u 
back.  The  rake  (hould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backward, 
that  when  it  is  fallen,  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the 
fame  plane  or  parallel  with  the  direftors,  on  which  it 
comes  up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches 
longer  in  the  model).  This  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall 
heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots,  and  bring 
them  up  without  (hattering.  Thefe  teeth  muft  be 
made  of  fteel,  very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down 
to  the  plank  on  which  the  direftors  are  fixed,  that  is 
to  fay,  fix  inches  long  (the  directors  are  alfo  to  be 
made  fix  inehes  broad  above  the  plank).  The  rake- 
head  Ihould  alfo  fall  a  little  before  the  crank  is  at  its 
extremity,  which  will  caufe  the  rake  to  pufti  forward 
to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots.  The  rake-teeth 
muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  roller  and  wheels, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No  more  fpace  (liould 
be  given  from  the  roller  C  to  the  long  teeth  at  GG, 
than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the  fpikes  of  the  rol¬ 
ler  C  and  fall  on  the  plaees  before  mentioned.  As  the 
firft  roller  B  was  intended  to  cleanfe  the  fecond  C  more 
than  for  any  other  ufe,  it  maybe  omitted  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr  Ogden  has  lately  found 
that  the  long  teeth  at  GG  anfwer  the  end  alone,  and 
this  renders  the  machine  about  a  fixth  (horter.  Now, 
to  fuit  any  fort  of  earth,  there  (hould  be  to  each  ma¬ 
chine  three  planks,  with  direftors  at  different  fpaces  to 
ufe  occafionally  5  in  the  firft,  the  fpaces  between  the  di¬ 
reftors  (hould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  fecond  fix, 
and  in  the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame  end 
as  having  fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  objeftions  to  the  rake  not  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr  Ogden 
has  feveral  methods  of  cleanfing  it  ;  but  as  he  would 
make  it  as  fimple  as  poftible,  he  choofes  to  let  it  be  with¬ 
out  them  at  prefent ;  but  fuppofe  it  (hould  bring  fome 
roots  back  again  with  it,  it  will  probably  lofe  them  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  back  to  the  extremity  ;  whence  they  will  lie 
light,  and  be  but  of  little  detriment  to  the  others  com¬ 
ing  up.  Mr  Ogden  would  have  the  firft  machine  made 
four  feet  fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal 
fpaces,  the  outfides  into  half  fpaces. 


8.  The  new-invented  Patent  Univerfal  SOWING 
Machine • 

This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  worked  by  hand,  Univerfal 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and  ufed  with  (owing 
it,  is  extremely  fimple  in  the  conftruftion,  and  not  machine, 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order;  as  there  is  but  one  -  2  lf 

movement  to  direct  the  whole,  nor  does  it  require  any 
lkill  in  working.  It  will  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  flax,  canary,  rape,  turnip,  be- 
fides  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  feeds 
broad-caft,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  equally  ufeful  in  the  new  hulbandry,  particularly 
when  fixed  to  a  plough  ;  it  will  then  drill  a  more  exten- 
five  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  feed,  through  every 
gradation,  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  deliver  each 
kind  with  greater  regularity  than  any  drill-plough 
whatever.  When  ufed  in  this  manner,  it  will  likewife 
be  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  farmers  who  are  par¬ 
tial  to  the  old  hulbandry,  as,  among  many  other  very 
valuable  and  peculiar  properties,  it  will  not  only  fow 

in 
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Instruments  Jn  the  broad-caft  way  with  the  moft  fingular  exa&nefs, 
w  but  ^ave  exPence  a  feedfman  j  the  feed  being 

t _ ^  .  fown  either  over  or  under  furrow  at  pleafure),  and  the 

land  ploughed,  at  the  fame  operation. 

Perhaps  a  fair  and  decifive  experiment  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  Superior  advantage  of  broad-calling  or  drilling 
any  particular  crop,  was  never  before  fo  practicable  ;  as 
the  feed  tnay  now  be  put  in  with  the  utmoft  degree  of 
regularity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by  the  fame 
machine  ;  confequently  the  feed  will  be  fown  in  both 
cafes  with  equal  accuracy,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  make  a  juft  decifion. 

The  excellence  of  this  machine  confifts  in  fpreading 
any  given  quantity  of  feed  over  any  given  number  of 
acres  with  a  mathematical  exaClnefs,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  hand  ;  by  which  a  great  Saving  may  be  made 
in  feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  ex¬ 
pected  crop. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  Sowing  turnip 
feed  with  any  degree  of  exaCtnefs,  both  from  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  feed,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre.  Here  the  machine 
has  a  manifeft  advantage,  as  it  may  be  fet  to  Sow  the 
leaf!  quantity  ever  required  on  an  acre  ,  and  with  an 
accuracy  the  beft  feedfman  can  never  attain  to. 

It  will  alfo  Sow  clover,  cole,  flax,  and  every  other  kind 
of  Small  feed,  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  regularity. 

It  will  like  wife  broad  caft  beans,  peafe,  and  tares,  or 
drill  them  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs,  particularly  when 
conftruCted  to  be  ufed  with  a  plough. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  ufe  of  this  machine 
is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effeCt  on  the  falling  of 
the  feed. 

Of  the  Machine  when  made  to  he  ufed  without  a 
Plough ,  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  Horfe . — It  may  in 
this  cafe  be  made  of  different  lengths  at  the  defire  of 
the  purchafer.  The  upper  part  AAAA,  contains 
the  hoppers  from  which  the  grain  or  feed  defeends  into 
the  Spouts.  The  Several  Spouts  all  reft  upon  a  bar, 
which  hangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  diagonal  Support¬ 
ers  BB  ;  a  trigger  fixed  to  this  bar  bears  a  catch-wheel  j 
this  being  fixed  on  the  axle,  occafions  a  regular  and 
continual  motion,  or  jogging  of  the  Spouts,  quicker  or 
flower  in  proportion  to  the  pace  of  the  perfon  Sowing 


with  it  drives  ;  and  of  courfe,  if  he  quickens  his  pace, 


the  bar  will  receive  a  greater  number  of  ftrokes  from 
the  catch -wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  will  feed  the 
fafter.  If  he  drives  flower,  by  receiving  fewer  ftrokes, 
the  contrary  muft  take  place.  In  going  along  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  the  ftrdngth  of  the  ftroke  is  corrected  by 
&  Spring  which  aCts  with  more  or  lefs  power,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  machine  is  more  or  lefs  .from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  and  counteracts  the  difference  of  gravity  in 
the  bar,  fo  that  it  preffes,  in  all  Situations,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  force  againft  the  catch -wheel.  The  Spring  is  un- 
neceffary  if  the  land  be  pretty  level.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  is  placed  an  apron  or  fhelf  in  a  Hoping 
pofition  }  and  the  corn  or  feed,  by  falling  thereon  from 
the  Spouts  above,  is  fcattered  about  in  every  direction 
under  the  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a  moft 
regular  and  uniform  manner. 

To  Sow  the  corn  or  feed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable 
fpouts  (fee  fig.  io.),  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off 
at  pleafure,  to  direCt  the  feed  from  the  upper  Spout  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
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The  ma  bine  is  regulated  for  Sowing  any  particular  InftrurntM.tt 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a  brafs  Aider,  A,  fig.  7*  Hutbamlry. 
fixed  by  Screws  againft  a  brafs  bridge  on  each  of  the 
fpouts.  The  machine  is  prevented  from  feeding  while 
turning  at  the  ends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  2.  out  of  the  channel  G,  to  another  at  H,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  which  carries  back  the  bar  from  the 
catch- wheel,  and  occafions  the  motion  of  the  fpouts  to 
ceafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  them  upon  a  level 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  diagonal  Supporters  ;  fo  that  no 
corn  or  feed  can  fall  from  them. 

The  machine  in  this  form  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
broad-cafting  clover  upon  barley  or  wheat  j  or  for  Sow¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  feed,  where  it  is  necelfary  that 
the  land  ftiould  firft  be  harrowed  exceedingly  fine  and 
even. 

Manner  of  ufing  the  Machine ,  when  drawn  by  a 
Horfe . — Place  the  machine  about  two  feet  from  the 
ends  of  the  furrows  where  you  intend  it  ffiall  begin  to 
fow.  Fill  the  hoppers  with  feed,  and  drive  it  forwards 
with  the  outfide  wheel  in  the  firft  furrow*  When  you 
are  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
field,  lift  the  lever  E,  fig.  2.  into  the  channel  H,  and 
the  machine  will  inftantly  ftop  Sowing.  Drive  it  on 
about  two  feet,  and  then  turn.  Fill  the  hoppers  again 
if  necelfary  )  then  remove  the  lever  back  again  into  the 
channel  G,  and  in  returning,  let  the  outfide  wheel  of 
the  machine  go  one  furrow  within  the  track  which 
was  made  by  it,  in  pafling  from  the  oppofite  end  )  as 
for  example,  if  the  wheel  palled  down  the  eighth  fur¬ 
row  from  the  outfide  of  the  field,  let  it  return  in  the 
Seventh  ;  and  in  every  following  length  let  the  outfide 
wheel  always  run  one  furrow  within  the  track  made  by 
the  fame  wheel  :  becaufe  the  breadth  fown  is  about  nine 
inches  lefs  than  the  diftance  between  the  wheels. 

Let  the  machine  be  kept  in  a  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion.  If  the  farmer  willies  to  fow  more  or  lefs  feed 
on  any  one  part  of  the  field  than  the  other,  it  is  only 
railing  the  handles  a  little  higher,  or  finking  them  a 
little  lower  than  ufual,  and  it  will  occafion  a  Sufficient 
alteration  *,  and  ftiould  the  laft  turn  be  lefs  in  breadth 
than  the  machine,  thofe  fpouts  which  are  not  wanted 
may  be  taken  up  from  the  bar,  and  prevented  from 
feeding,  by  turning  the  nob  above  them. 

Alfo,  when  the  land  required  to  be  fown  has  what  is 
called  a  vent,  that  is,  when  the  fides  of  the  field  run  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  furrows,  which  by  this  means 
are  unequal  in  length  ;  the  fpouts  muft  be  taken  up  or 
let  down  in  fucceflion  by  turning  the  knobs,  as  that 
part  of  the  machine  where  they  are  placed  arrives  at 
the  ends  of  the  furrows.  This  is  done  while  the  ma* 
chine  is  going  forwards. 

If  the  land  be  tolerably  level,  the  machine  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Screw  in  the  front,  and  the  machine  may 
then  be  ufed  by  any  common  harrow  boy. 

Method  of  regulating  the  Machine . —  In  each  Spout  is 
fixed  a  bridge  (fee  fig.  7.),  with  an  aperture  in  it,  B, 
for  the  grain  or  feed  to  pafs  through.  This  aperture  is 
enlarged  or  contracted  by  a  Aider,  A,  which  pafles  over 
it  ;  and,  when  properly  fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed 
defigned  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  faftened  by  means 
of  two  ftrong  Screws  firmly  againft  the  bridge.  This 
is  made  ufe  of  in  Sowing  all  kinds  of  feed,  where  it  is 
required  to  fow  from  one  buftiel  upwards  on  an  acre. 

To  fow  one,  two,  three  gallons,  or  any  of  the  inter- 
X  x  mediate 
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Inftruments  mediate  quantities,  as  of  clover,  cole-feed,  See.  the 
of  brafs  plate,  fig.  6.  is  placed  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Huiban  ry.  die  largefi  aperture  B  downwards,  which 

aperture  is  enlarged  or  contracted  by  the  Aider  as  be¬ 
fore.  To  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between 
the  bridge  and  the  Aider,  with  its  fraalleA  aperture  A 
downwards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture  inwards. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  view  of  the  regulator,  by  which  the 
apertures  in  the  feveral  fpouts  are  all  let  exactly  alike, 
with  the  utmoA  eafe,  to  make  them  feed  equally.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  largeA  aperture  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  AB,  and  the  breadth  at  C  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  fmalleft  aperture  ufed,  viz.  that  for  tur¬ 
nips.  The  fide  AC  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts, 
and  on  it  moves  the  Aider  or  horfe  Dj  which  being 
placed  at  any  particular  degree,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fixed 
upon  it,  by  a  ferew  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider  or  horfe. 
When  this  is  done,  the  end  of  the  regulator  is  put 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge  or  plate  (whichever 
is  intended  to  be  ufed),  and  the  Aider  againft  the  bridge 
in  the  fpout,  raifed  by  it,  till  it  ftops  againft  the  horfe 
on  the  regulator  :  then  the  Aider  is  faftened  againft- 
the  bridge  firmly  by  the  two  ferews  \  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  Hand  nearly  fquare. 

By  this  means  the  fpouts  (being  all  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner)  will  feed  equally. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  fize  of  the  apertures, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  may  be  regulated  with  a  far  greater  accuracy 
than  is  required  in  common  praClice. 

The  fpouts  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
in  five  minutes,  to  fow  each  particular  feed,  for  the 
whole  feafon.  But  a  little  pra&ice  will  enable  any  per- 
fon,  who  poffeffes  but  a  very  moderate  capacity,  to 
make  the  fpouts  feed  equally,  even  without  ufing  the 
regulator  ( A ). 

Of  the  Machine ,  when  made  to  he  ufed  hy  Hand.-—* 
The  difference  of  the  machine  in  this  cafe  is,  that  it  is 
made  lighter,  with  but  three  fpouts,  without  (hafts, 
and  is  driven  forwards  by  the  handles.  It  hath  alfo  a 
bolt  in  front,  which  being  pu(hed  in  by  the  thumb,  re- 
leafes  the  machine  ;  fo  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  This  alteration  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  handles  of  a  convenient  height,  in 
fowing  up  and  down  a  hill,  where  the  Aope  is  confider- 
able ;  and  is  done  while  the  machine  is  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  length.  The  method  of  regulating  and 
ufing  it  is  the  fame  as  when  made  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe. 
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Of  the  Machine ,  when  conflru&ed  to  he  ufed  with  a  Inftruments 
Plough. — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  im  ft  ufeful  ap-  Hu(b°n{lry> 
plication  of  the  machine  *,  and  it  can  be  fixed  without  w~y  —  \j 
difficulty  to  any  kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
to  that  rt  prefen  ted  in  fig.  I. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  it  are  great 
and  numerous  \  for,  befide  the  increafe  in  the  crop, 
which  will  be  enfured  by  the  feeds  being  broad -caft 
with  a  mathematical  nicety,  a  large  proportion  of  feed 
(the  value  of  which  alone,  in  a  few  months,  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  price  of  the  machine)  and  the  feeds- 
man’s  labour  will  be  faved.  I  he  feed  may  like  wife  be 
fown  either  under  or  over  furrow  ;  or  one  caft  each 
way,  as  is  pradlifed  by  fome  farmers.  T  he  feeds  alfo, 
being  caft  by  the  machine  upon  the  frefti  ploughed 
land,  may  be  immediately  harrowed  in,  before  the 
mould  has  loft  any  part  of  its  moifture  j  which  in  a  dry 
feafon  will  greatly  promote  the  crop.  In  drilling  any 
kind  of  grain,  pulle,  or  feed,  it  poffeffes  every  property 
that  can  be  wiftied  for  in  the  belt  drill-plough,  nor  will 
it  (as  molt  of  them  do)  bruife  the  feed,  or  feed  irre¬ 
gularly.  The  conftrudtion  of  the  machine  is  the  (ame 
as  the  large  ones,  except  being  made  with  one  hopper 
and  fpout  inftead  of  feveral,  and  the  apron  moveable 
inftead  of  being  fixed,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpedling 
fig.  4.  The  only  alteration  neceffary  to  make  the 
nfachine  broad  caft  or  drill  is,  in  the  former  cafe  to 
plaee  the  apron  B,  fig.  1.  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  upon  the  hooks  FF,  ftoping  either  towards  the 
furrows  or  the  unploughed  land,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fow  the  feed  either  over  or  under  furrow. 
Whenever  the  apron  is  required  to  be  Aiifted,  it  is 
done  in  lefs  than  a  fecond  of  time*,  as  it  only  requires 
to  be  moved  up  or  down  with  the  hand,  when  a  catch 
fixes  it. 

To  prepare  it  fur  drilling,  inftead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  fpout,  fig.  10.  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front 
of  the  machine,  by  the  ears  AA,  to  receive  the  feed 
from  the  upper  fpout,  and  faften  the  low’er  end  of  it, 
by  a  fmall  cord,  to  that  hook  upon  which  the  apron  is 
hung  for  broad-cafting  which  is  next  the  plough  (fee 
fig.  3.)  ;  the  feed  will  then  be  directed  by  the  long 
fpout,  to  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  The  fpring  for  corre&ing  the  ftrength  of  the 
ftroke,  is  neceffary  only  when  they  are  required  to  go 
along  the  fide  of  a  confiderable  declivity.  1  he  ma¬ 
chine,  when  fixed  to  a  plough,  does  not  require  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  (kill  in  ufing,  as  nothing  is  neceffary 
but  to  keep  the  hopper  filled,  which  will  contain  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  feed  to  go  upwards  of  140  rods,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  want  refilling,  when  three  buftiels  and  a 


(a)  Proper  dire&ions  are  given  with  each  machine  for  ufing  it,  as  alfo  for  fixing  the  Aiders  to  fow  any  parti¬ 
cular  quantity  of  corn  or  feed  on  an  acre,  fo  as  to  enable  any  perfon  to  fet  the  fpouts.  . 

The  prices  of  the  machine  (exclufive  of  the  packing  cafes)  are  as  follow.  If  conftruaed  to  be  ufed  with  a 
fingle-furrow  plough  *,  the  wheel,  with  the  axle  and  cheeks  fteeled,  ftrap,  regulator,  brafs-plates  for  broad-ca 
ine  or  drilling  turnips,  lucerne,  tares,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  every  article  neceffary  for  fixing  it  inc  la¬ 
ded,  three  guineas  and  a  half.  If  made  with  a  fpring  (for  fowing  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  Aope  is  con  1- 
derable),  but  which  is  very  rarely  neceffary,  five  (hillings  more.  If  made  to  be  fixed  to  any  double-  urrow 

plough,  four  guineas  and  a  half.  ■  ,  ,  11 

The  large  machine,  fig.  2.  when  made  to  broad-caft  Even  furrows  at  a  time  and  to  be  drawn  by  all  , 
eight  guineas  and  a  half.  If  conftru&ed  to  fow  five  furrows  at  a  time,  and  to  be  ufed  by  hand,  fix  guineas, 
Xhefe  are  alfo  five  (hillings  more  if  made  with  a  fpring. 


Part  I. 

Inftruments  half  are  fown  on  an  acre.  The  accuracy  with  which 
of  it  will  broad-caft,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  conceived, 
u  ry\  by  confidering  that  the  feed  regularly  defcends  upon 
the  apron  or  (helf,  and  is  from  thence  fcattered  upon 
the  ground,  in  quantity  exa611y  proportioned  to  the 
fpeed  of  the  plough  :  alfo  that  each  call  fpreads  to  the 
third  furrow  ;  and  by  this  means  (huts  upon  the  laft. 
In  this  manner  it  is  continually  filling  up  till  the  whole 
field  is  completely  covered  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
leave  the  fmalleft  fpace  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed. 

When  the  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpofe, 
the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 
time  in  five  minutes. 

Fig.  II.  reprefents  the  machine  fixed  to  a  double¬ 
furrow  creafing  plough,  and  prepared  for  drilling.  As 
this  plough  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  creafing 
the  land  with  furrows  (after  it  has  been  once  ploughed 
and  harrowed)  \  which  method  is  neceffary  when  the 
feed  is  to  be  fown  broad-caft  upon  land  that  has  been  a 
clover  ley,  & c.  becaufe,  if  the  feed  be  thrown  upon  the 
rough  furrows,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  be  unavoidably  loft,  by  lying  too 
deep  buried  in  the  earth.  This  mode  anfwers  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  partakes  of  both  methods  of  culture  ; 
the  feed,  though  fown  broad-caft,  falling  chiefly  into 
the  furrows. 

The  machine  is  very  ufeful  for  fowing  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  as  the  feed  is  broad-caft,  with  an  inconceivable 
regularity,  at  the  time  the  land  is  creafed.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  it  likewife  poffeffes  for  drilling  all  forts  of 
grain  or  feed  with  this  plough,  are  too  evident  to  need 
mentioning. 

The  machine,  when  conftru&ed  to  be  ufed  with  a 
double-furrow  plough,  is  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons  for  broad- 
cafting,  and  with  a  double  hopper ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpefts  the  fame  as  when  intended  for  a  (ingle-furrow 
plough  :  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  greateft  eafe 
imaginable. 

The  interval  between  the  points  of  the  two  (hares  of 
a  creafing  plough  is  ufually  ten  inches  ;  the  beam  about 
nine  feet  long j  and  the  whole  made  of  a  light  con- 
ftru&ion. 

Plate  XI,  A  more  particular  explanation  of  the  fgures . — Fig.  I. 

The  machine  fixed  to  a  Kentifti  turn-wreft  plough.  A, 
The  machine.  B,  The  apron  upon  which  the  feed  falls 
and  rebounds  upon  the  land,  in  broad-cafting.  C,  Lid  to 
cover  the  hopper.  D,  Wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough. 
E,  Scrap.  FF,  Hooks,  upon  which  the  apron  turns  by 
a  pivot  on  each.  G,  Stay,  to  keep  the  machine  fteady. 
H,  Lever,  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

Fig.  2.  The  machine  conftrudted  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe.  AAA  A,  The  hoppers.  BB,  The  diagonal 
fupporters.  CCCC,  The  upper  fpouts.  D,  The  apron 
or  (helf  upon  which  the  feed  falls  upon  the  upper  fpouts. 
E,  The  lever,  which  carries  back  the  bar,  and  prevents 
the  machine  from  fowing.  FF,  Staples  upon  the  han¬ 
dles,  through  which  the  reins  pafs,  for  the  man  who 
condu&s  the  machine,  to  direct  the  horfe  by.  I, 
Screw,  to  fix  the  machine  occafionally.  N.  B.  The 
knobs  (by  turning  which  each  particular  fpout  may 
be  taken  from  off  the  bar,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
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feeding)  are  over  each  upper  fpout  $  but,  to  prevent  Inftruments 
confufion,  are  not  lettered  in  the  Plate.  „  -  0  , 

Fig.  3.  is  the  fame  machine  with  that  in  fig.  1.  The  ,  * 

dotted  lines,  exprefling  the  fituation  of  the  long  fpout, 
when  the  apron  is  removed,  and  the  machine  adapted 
for  drilling. 

Fig.  4.  Alfo  the  fame  machine,  with  the  front  laid 
open  to  (how  the  infide.  A,  The  catch-wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle.  BB,  The  axle  upon  which  the  machine 
hangs  between  the  handles  of  the  plough.  C,  The 
pulley,  by  which  the  ftrap  from  the  wheel  at  the  heel 
of  the  plough  turns  the  catch-wheel.  D,  The  bar, 
upon  which  the  upper  fpout  refts,  fufpended  by  the 
diagonal  fupporters  EE,  bearing  againft  the  catch- 
wheel  by  the  trigger  F,  and  thereby  kept  in  motion 
while  the  plough  is  going.  G,  The  apron  in  a  (loping 
pofition,  upon  which  the  corn  or  feed  falls  from  the 
upper  fpout,  and  is  fcattered  by  rebounding  upon  the 
land.  It  turns  upon  pivots,  and  by  this  means  throws 
the  feed  either  towards  the  right  hand  or  left  at  plea- 
fure. 

Fig.  5.  The  upper  fpout. 

Fig.  6.  The  plate  which  is  placed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Aider,  for  fowing  fmall  feeds.  The  aperture 
A  being  downwards  for  fowing  turnips*,  the  larger  one 
B  downwards  for  fowing  clover,  Sec. 

Fig.  7.  The  bridge,  fixed  in  the  upper  fpouts.  A, 

The  Aider,  which  contrails  or  enlarges  the  different 
apertures.  B,  The  aperture  in  the  bridge,  through 
which  the  feed  paffes,  when  fowing  any  quantity  from 
one  bulhel  upwards  on  an  acre. 

Fig.  8.  The  regulator,  made  of  brafs.  D,  The  Aider 
or  horfe  which  moves  up6n  it,  and  is  fixed  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  degree  by  a  fcrew  in  its  fide. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  movement  in  the  machine  fig.  2. 

A  A  A  A,  Cleets,  between  which  the  upper  fpouts  reft. 

BB,  The  diagonal  fupporters,  by  which  the  bar  with 
the  upper  fpouts  hang.  C,  The  catch-wheel.  DD, 

The  axle.  E,  The  trigger  upon  the  bar,  which  bears 
againft  the  catch-wheel.  FF,  Stays  from  the  back  of 
the  machine,  by  which  the  bar  plays. 

Fig.  10.  The  long  fpout.  A  A,  The  ears  by  which 
it  hangs. 

Sect.  II.  Of  preparing  Land  for  cropping ,  by  remov¬ 
ing  objlru&ions  and  bringing  the  Soil  into  a  proper 
Jlate . 

1.  Of  Removing  Stones. 

1 66 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  land  effec- Importance 
tually  cleared  of  ftones,  before  undertaking  any  agri-  ?f remov- 
cultural  operation  upon  it  5  for  by  means  of  them  there in^  ^ones* 
is  frequently  more  expence  incurred  in  one  feafon,  by 
the  breaking  of  ploughs  and  the  injury  fuffered  by  the 
cattle  and  harnefs,  than  would  remove  the  evil.  It 
has  alfo  been  obferved  that  the  foil  round  a  large  ftone 
is  commonly  the  beft  in  the  field.  It  maybe  confider- 
ed  as  purchafed  at  a  low  rate  by  removing  the  ftone. 

At  any  rate,  fuch  ftones  muft  be  removed  before  the 
ground  can  be  properly  cultivated.  For  whether  a 
large  ftone  occupy  the  furface,  or  lie  beneath  it,  but 
within  reach  of  the  plough,  a  confiderable  fpace 
around  it  cannot  be  ftirred  by  that  inftrument,  and  is 
therefore  ufelefs.  Even  the  reft  of  the  field  where 
X  x  2  ftones 
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ftones  abound  muft  be  laboured  in  a  more  flow  and 
tedious  manner,  on  account  of  the  caution  neceflary 
to  avoid  the  danger  which  they  produce. 

The  (tones  which  impede  the  improvement  of  land 
are,  ift,  look  (tones,  or  fueh  as  are  thrown  up  to  the 
furface  by  the  plough  ;  and,  2dly,  fitfaft  (tones,  which 
are  either  upon  or  immediately  below  the  furface,  but 
are  of  fuch  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  (tirred  by 
the  plough.-  The  firit  kind  of  (tones  may  ufually  be 
eafily  removed  by  being  gathered  and  carried  off. 
When  land  is  laid  down  for  hay,  fuch  (tones  are 
often  improperly  thrown  in  heaps  into  the  furrows, 
where  they  ever  after  continue  to  interrupt  the  plough, 
or  are  dragged  again  by  the  harrows  over  the  land. 
Inftead  of  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  wholly  off  the  field  in  carts  at  the  dryeft  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  placed  in  fituations  in  which  they  may 
be  rendered  ufeful  to  the  farm.  In  this  point  of  view, 
(tones  are  fometimes  of  confiderahle  value  for  making 
concealed  drains,  or  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads 
through  a  farm,  and  alfo  for  the  repairs  of  fome  kinds 

of  fences.  #  . 

The  only  writer  upon  agriculture  who  has  in  any 
cafe  obit&ed  to  the  propriety  of  clearing  land  of  fmall 
(tones,  is  probably  Lord  Karnes.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Galloway, 
the  foil  is  faid  to  be  compofed  in  a  great  meafure 
of  gravel,  and  of  (tones  of  a  fmooth  furface,  as  if  worn 
by  the  running  of  water.  After  being  ploughed,  the 
whole  furface  of  every  field  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
loofe  (tones  lying  almoft  in  contaft  with  each  other. 
Some  induftrious  farmers,  with  great  labour,  cohered 
and  removed  the  (tones  from  a  few  of  their  fields  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement  :  and  the  refult  is  faid  to 
have  been,  that  the  fucceeding  crops  were  wholly  blight¬ 
ed  in  the  tender  blade,  and  never  came  to  maturity. 
The  (tones  upon  the  furface  were  fuppofed  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  exhalation  of  the  moifture  from  the  (hallow 
and  extremely  porous  and  open  foil  which  they  cover¬ 
ed  :  and  they  were  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to 
fofter  the  young  plants,  by  refleaing  powerfully  from 
their  fmooth  furfaces  the  fun’s  rays  in  every  dire&ion 
around  them  :  but  when  they  were  removed,  the  foil, 
in  that  bleak  climate,  became  at  once  too  cold  and  too 
dry  for  any  purpofe  of  agriculture.  The  farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  who  had  with  fo  much  toil  and  cofi  removed 
the  (tones  from  part  of  their  lands,  could  think  of  no 
better  remedy  than,  with  equal  toil,  to  bring  them  all 
back  again,  and  carefully  replace  them  upon  their  fields. 
It  is  added,  that  the  foil  immediately  refumed  its  wont¬ 
ed  fertility.  The  truth  of  this  anecdute  has  never  been 
contorted  *,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  long  been 
current  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  both  previous  to  its 
publication  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  after  that  period,  a- 
inong  a  clafs  of  perfons  who  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  writings.  It  is  poflible  that 
the  replacing  the  Hones  was  the  beft  remedy  for  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  foil  which  its  cultivators  had 
whhin  their  reach  :  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might 
have  found  it  of  more  importance  to  have  covered  the 
furface  of  their  land  with  a  fubftantial  coat  of  clay 
marl,  or  even  with  almort  any  kind  of  earth  or  clay 
obtained  from  the  bogs  and  fwamps  that  ufually  abound 
in  thefe  countries,  providing  only  they  could  obtain  a 

quantity  of  lime  to  add  to  it,  In  this  way,  poffefling 
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land  whofe  bottom  was  very  pervious  to  moirture,  they  Preparation 
might  have  obtained  a  foil  fuited  to  every  purpofe  of  0  ^an  *, 
agriculture  ;  whereas,  in  its  prefent  (late,  it  mud  re¬ 
main  for  ever  unfit  to  be  touched  with  the  feythe. 

With  regard  to  large  or  fitfaft  ftones  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  ordinary  effort,  they  ufually  either 
appear  fully  above  the  furface  or  are  concealed  imme¬ 
diately  under  it.  For  the  fake  of  difeovering  con¬ 
cealed  ftones,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  cuftom  in  Yorkftiire, 
when  they  intend  to  reduce  wafte  and  rude  land  undei 
the  plough,  in  the  firft  place,  carefully  to  go  over  the 
whole  furface  with  (harp  prongs,  which  at  the  diftance 
of  every  twelve  dr  fourteen  inches  they  thruft  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  above  a  foot,  and  wherever  a 
ftone  meets  the  prong,  they  mark  the  fpot  with  a  twig, 
a  bit  of  wood,  or  fome  other  objed.  They  afterwards 
trace  all  the  marks,  and  remove  every  ftone  before  they 
touch  the  land  with  the  plough. 

Concerning  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for 
removing  large  ftones  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  ; 
one  of  the  fimpleft  is  the  following  :  A  pit  or  hole  is 
dug  befide  the  ftone,  16  or  18  inches  deeper  than  the 
height  or  thicknefs  of  the  ftone. .  A  number  of  men 
are  then  affembled,  who  tumble  it  into  the  pit.  It  is 
immediately  covered  up  with  a  part  of  the  earth  that 
came  out  of  the  hole  *,  and  the  reft  of  the  earth  is  Mat¬ 
tered  over  the  field,  or  employed  in  bringing  to  a  level 
with  the  reft  of  the  foil  the  fpot  where  the  (lone  for¬ 
merly  lay.  As  the  ftone  now  remains  at  a  greater 
depth  than  the  plough  can  reach,  it  is  no  longer  an 
impediment  to  agriculture.  In  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  the  workmen  muft  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  take  care  that  the  weight  of  the  ftone 
do  not  bring  down  the  fide  of  the  pit,  which  might,  be 
attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  To  obviate 
any  hazaid  of  this  kind,  it  is  always  proper  to  have  at 
hand  a  flout  plank,  which  ought  to  be  laid  acrofs  the 
pit  or  hole,  immediately  under  the  neareft  corner  or 
edge  of  the  ftone.  With  this  precaution,  a  Angle  man 
mav  ufually  perform  the  whole  operation  of  burying 
ftones  or  pieces  of  rock  of  very  great  fize  and  weight. 

By  the  above  operation,  however,  the  ftones  are  ut¬ 
terly  loft  *,  whereas  they  may  fometimes  be  of  confider- 
able  value  for  fences  or  other  buildings.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  broken  to  pieces  before  they 
are  removed.  With  this  view  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  a  great  variety  of  ftones  have  fome  thin  veins, 
which  being  found,  wedges  can  be  driven  into  them 
by  large  hammers,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  broken. 

For  fuch  operations  fpades  and  pick  axes  are  neceflary 
to  clear  away  the  earth,  and  a  large  and  a  fmall  lever 
to  turn  the  ftones  out  of  the  ground.  Hammers  and 
wedges  are  alfo  requifite,  with  carts  to.  remove  the 
fragments  from  the  field.  In  the  Statiftical  Account 
of  Scotland,  xol.  xix.  p.  565.  parifti  of  Maderty,  we 
are  told  that  “  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramfav,  the  prefent  in¬ 
cumbent,  who  occupies  a  piece  ot  land  full  of  fitfaft 
ftones,  conftru&ed  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  railing 
them.  It  operates  on  the  principles  of  the  pulley  and 
cylinder,  or  wheel  and  axis,  and  has  a  power  as  one 
to  24  *,  it  is  extremely  fimple,  being  a. triangle,  on  two 
(ides  of  which  the  cylinder  is  fixed  ;  it  can  be  eafily 
wrought  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  three  men. 

Alow  four  wheeled  machine  of  a  ftrong  couftru&ion 
is  made  to  go  under  the  arms  of  the  triangle,  to  receive 

the 
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Preparation  the  done  when  raifed  up.  This  machine  has  been  al- 
of  Land.  rea(]y  0f  great  ufe  in  clearing  feveral  fields  of  large 

^  (tones  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood.” 

It  is  evident,  that  the  machine  here  deferibed  is 
only  valuable  for  getting  {tones  out  of  the  way  in  the 
grofs  and  unbroken  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  that 
done  fences  are  alrnoft  unknown  in  the  parifh  of  Ma- 
derty. 

Where  {tones  are  valuable,  therefore,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  breaking  them  with  hammers  and  wedges  is 
found  impracticable  or  too  laborious,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  blalt  them  with  gunpowder.  To  perform  this 
operation  properly,  however,  confiderable  experience 
is  requifite  5  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  (kilful  workman  can 
in  molt  indances,  by  the  depth  and  pofition  of  the  bore, 
contrive  to  rend  {tones  into  three  equal  pieces  without 
caufing  their  fragments  to  fly  about.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  the  expence  of  gunpowder  is  apt  to  become 
\rery  great.  With  a  view  to  diminifh  the  colt  of  that 
article,  it  has  been  fuggelted,  that  it  is  proper  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  not  with  gunpowder  alone,  but 
with  that  article  of  a  good  quality,  mixed  up  with 
about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  quicklime  in  fine  powder. 

It  is  faid  that  this  compofition  poffeffes  as  much  force 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  gunpowder,  and  it  is  even 
alleged,  that  the  proportion  of  quicklime  may  be  in- 
created  with  advantage.  How  the  drength  of  gun¬ 
powder  {hould  be  fo  much  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  quicklime,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  may  add 
to  the  force  of  the  explofion  by  undergoing  a  chemical 
decompofition  of  its  parts,  as  it  has  of  late  been  fuf- 
peCled,  that  this  mineral  is  by  no  means  a  Ample  or  un¬ 
compounded  body. 

Where  a  field  is  very  greatly  overrun  with  conceal¬ 
ed  ftones,  the  mod  effectual  method  of  getting  quit  of 
them,  and  of  rendering  it  permanently  arable,  confids 
of  trenching  it  wholly  by  the  fpade.  Nor  is  this  al¬ 
ways  the  mod  expenfive  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
trenching  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  from  3I.  to  4I. 
per  Scots  acre,  which  is  one-fixth  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lifh  acre,  allowing  at  the  fame  time  the  dones  or  their 
price  at  the  quarry  to  the  labourers.  In  this  way,  the 
expence  of  ploughing  the  field  is  faved.  The  foil  is 
deepened  to  the  utmod  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  can  be  laid  out  in  the  form  mod  convenient  for 
cultivation.  In  Dr  Anderfon’s  report  of  the  date  of 
agriculture  in  Aberdeenfhire,  it  is  faid  that  the  expence 
of  trenching  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  14 
inches,  where  the  dones  are  not  very  large  and  nume¬ 
rous,  runs  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  fall,  which  is  from  2I.  13s. 
to  4I.  per  Scots  acre.  Ground  that  has  been  formerly 
trenched,  is  fometimes  done  as  low  as  2d.  per  fall,  or  il. 
6s.  6d.  per  acre.  Hence,  in  confequence  of  the  pra&ice 
of  trenching  ground  by  the  fpade  being  not  unfrequent 
in  Aberdeen  (hire,  workmen  have  become  expert,  and 
by  competition  have  rendered  the  price  extremely  mo¬ 
derate.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fame  pra&ice  were 
more  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  talle  for  the 
mod  correct  and  perfeft  of  all  modes  of  labouring 
the  foil,  and  would  alfo  occupy  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  in  the  mod  in¬ 
nocent  and  healthful  of  all  employments,  that  of  agri¬ 
culture. 
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Preparation 
of  Land. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  prefence  of ' 
moidure  is  of  the  utmod  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  ve-  importance 
getation.  At  the  fame  time,  as  mud  neceiTarily  happen  of  draining, 
with  every  powerful  and  a£live  agent,  the  too  great  a- 
bundance  of  water  is  no  lefs  pernicious  to  many  plants, 
than  an  entire  want  of  it.  When  it  dagnates  upon  the 
foil,  it  decompofes  or  rots  the  roots  and  dems  of  the  mod 
valuable  vegetables.  Even  when  it  does  not  remain  on 
a  fpot  round  the  whole  year,  its  temporary  dagnation 
during  the  winter  renders  the  land  unproductive.  Sea- 
fons  of  tillage  are  often  lod,  and  in  wet  years  the  crop 
mud  always  be  fcanty  and  precarious.  When  in  grafs, 
the  land  can  only  produce  the  coarfed  and  mod  hardy 
vegetables,  which  can  refid  the  chill  or  cold  date  of 
the  foil,  or  the  fermentation  which  is  often  produced 
by  fudden  warmth  while  the  water  remains  upon  the 
ground.  Hence  arifes  the  importance  of  draining,  by 
which  arable  land  is  rendered  manageable,  is  made 
to  dry  gradually  and  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  corn 
is  increafed  in  quantity  and  weight  ;  and  by  which,  in 
padure  lands,  the  grades  are  made  to  change  their  co¬ 
lour  and  to  lofe  their  coarfe  appearance,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  plants  are  enabled  to  flourifh.  Even  the  cli¬ 
mate  is,  by  means  of  draining,  very  confiderably  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  rendered  lefs  cold  during  the  winter, 
and  by  diminiflfing  in  hot  weather  the  exhalations 
from  the  foil,  its  falubrity  both  to  animal -and  vege¬ 
table  life  is  greatly  increafed.  Every  kind  of  grain 
comes  earlier  to  maturity.  The  harved  is  lefs  preca¬ 
rious,  and  the  difeafes  are  banifhed  which  arofe  from  a 
damp  foil  and  humid  atmofphere.  1^9 

The  water  which  dagnates  upon  the  furface  of  a  ^an^*s  re^1" 
foil  may  originate  from  two  caufes.  It  may  defeend  raiiTor 

upon  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  it  may  afeend  from  fprings. 

fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  rules  for  draining  land  which  is  rendered 
too  wet  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  the  caufes  which  occafion  the  wetnefs.  We 
(hall  fird  take  notice  of  the  mod  approved  modes  of 
draining,  when  the  exceffive  moidure  is  occafioned  by 
rain  water  dagnating  upon  the  land  and  we  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  take  notice  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  when  the  wetnefs  arifes  from  fprings  or  water  ari- 
fin,g  out  of  the  earth.  170 

To  relieve  land  from  rain  water  that  is  apt  to  dag- Drains  are 
nate  upon  it,  two  kinds  of  drains  have  been  adopted.  °Pen  or 
One  of  thefe  is  called  open  drains ,  from  their  being holiow* 
expofed  to  view  in  their  whole  length.  The  other 
kind  receives  the  appellation  of  hollow  drains ,  from 
their  being  covered,  fo  that  their  exidence  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  dranger,  nor  is  any  part  of  the  land  lod  in 
confequence  of  their  being  made.  Hollow  draining  is 
fometimes  avoided  on  account  of  the  great  immediate 
expence  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  feme  fituations  171 
it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  There  follow 
are  fome  foils  that  being  chiefly  compofi  d  of  a  diff  clay,^*“s\ 
poffefs  fo  great  a  degree  of  tenacity  as  to  retain  water 
upon  every  trifling  depreflion  of  their  furface,  till  eva¬ 
poration  carries  it  off.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
drain  fuch  foils  by  hollow  channels  below  ground,  as 
the  water  will  never  be  able  to  filtrate  through  the 
foil  fo  as  to  reach  the  drain.  In  fuch  fituations,  there¬ 
fore. 
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Preparation  fore,  open  draining  is  the  only  mode  that  can  be 
,  of  Land.  ad0pted  for  clearing  the  foil  of  furface  water. 

v  *  It  alfo  fometimes  happens  that,  on  ordinary  foils, 
hollow  drains  would  fpeedily  be  rendered  ufelefs. 
This  muft  take  place  where  the  admiffion  of  furface 
water  cannot  be  avoided,  and,  from  the  figure  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  muft  be  very  greatly  augmented  in  time 
of  heavy  rains.  In  fuch  cafes,  a  clofe  or  hollow  dram 
would  fpeedily  be  choked  up  by  the  fand  and  foil 
brought  down  by  fudden  and  violent  torrents.  In 
thefe* fituations,  therefore,  open  drains  can  alone  prove 

Draining  of  Soils  formed  of  a  tenacious  clay  can  only  be  drained 
clay  foils,  by  being  laid  up  properly  in  ridges  which  are  high  in 
the  middle,  and  have  furrows  at  each  fide  for  carrying 
off  the  water.  The  great  art  of  preferving  land  of 
this  defcription,  therefore,  free  from  fuperfluous  moi- 
fture,  confifts  of  laying  out  every  field  in  fuch  a  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  all  the  furrows  between,  the  ridges  may 
have  a  gradual  defcent  to  a  common  ditch  or  drain  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  Where  at  any  particular  fpot 
the  regularity  of  the  defcent  is  interrupted,,  crofs  fur¬ 
rows  muft  be  kept  open  with  the  fame  view.  The 
ridges  muft  alfo  be  laid  up  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  defcend  from  the  fummit  in  the  middle  to 
the  furrows  on  each  fide.  If  the  ridges,  however,  are 
too  high  in  the  centre,  there  will  be  a  danger  that  in 
heavy  rains  the  foil  may  be  walhed  from  the  fummit 
down  into  the  furrows,  which  would  produce  the  double 
evil  of  impoverifhing  the  centre  of  every  ridge,  and  of 
choking  up  the  furrows,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to 
drain  the  land. 

The  diftinguiffied  fuccefs  of  the  Flemifh  huffiand- 
men,  and  alfo  of  the  farmers  in  the  central  counties  of 
England  where  this  kind  of  foil  abounds,  fufficiently 
demonftrates  the  praaicability  of  preferving  it  in  a  due 
degree  of  drynefs  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  thefe  Englilh  counties,  and  in  Flanders, 
the  general  mode  of  drying  land  confifts  of  ploughing 
it  up  in  high  and  broad  ridges,  from  20  to  30  and  even 
40  feet  wide,  with  the  centre  or  crown  three  or  four 
feet  higher  than  the  furrows.  By  attentively  preferv¬ 
ing  the  furrows  in  good  order,  and  free  from  ftagnatmg 
water,  the  land  is  kept  in  a  dry  ftate,  and  all  kinds  of 
crops  Houridi. 

173  The  mode  of  ridging  and  crofs-furrorving  the  clay 

S^rSfeoffoil  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  Perthftiire,  has  been  thus 
Gowrie.  defcribed  by  George  Paterfon, .  Efq.  of  Caftlehuntly.in 
that  county.  There  are  certain  large  common  drains 
which  pafs  through  the  diftrift  in  different  directions, 
fufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  water  drained  from 
the  fields  by  the  ditches  which  furround  them,  and  of 
fuch  a  level  as  to  carry  it  clear  off,  and  to  empty 
their  contents  into  the  river  Tay.  There  are  alfo 
ditches  which  furround  every  farm,  or  pafs  through 
them  as  their  fituation  may  require,  but  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  communicate  with  every  field  upon  the. farm. 
Thefe  ditches  are  made  from  two  to  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  foot  at  bottom  5  a 
fhape  which  prevents  their  Tides  from  falling  in  :  but 
even  then  they  muft  be  cleanfed  and  fcoured  every 
year  at  a  confiderable  expence.  If  the  fields  be  of  an 
uniform  level  furface,  the  common  furrows  between 
the  ridges,  provided  they  be  fufficiently  deepened  at 
their  extremities,  will  ferve  to  lay  the  grounds  dry  5 
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but,  as  it  feldom  happens  that  any  field  is  fo  complete-  Preparation 
ly  free  of  inequalities,  the  laft  operation,  after  it  is.°  am\ 
fown  and  harrowed  in,  is  to  draw  a  furrow,  with  the 
plough  through  every  hollow  in  the  field  which  lies  in 
fuch  a  dire&ion  that  it  can  be  guided  through  them, 
fo  as  to  make  a  free  communication  with  any  of  the 
ditches  which  furround  the  farm,  or  with  any  of  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges  which  may  ferve  as  a  con- 
du&or  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  furrounding  ditches. 

When  this  track  is  once  opened  with  the  plough,  it 
is  widened,  cleared  out,  and  fo  ffiaped  with  the.  fpade, 
that  it  may  run  no  rifk  of  filling  up.  Its  width  is  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  according  to  its  depth,  which  muft 
depend  upon  the  level  of  the  field  ;  but  the  breadth  of 
a  fpade  at  bottom  is  a  good  general  rule.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  there  are  inequalities  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  fame  field,  which  do  not  extend  acrofs  it,  or 
which  do  not  pafs  through  it  in  any  dire&ion  that  a 
plough  can  follow  ;  but  which  may  extend  over  two 
ridges,  or  one  ridge,  or  even  part  of  a  ridge..  Such 
require  an  open  communication  to  be  made  with  any 
furrow,  which  may  ferve  as  a  condu&or  to  carry  off 
the  water,  which  is  always  made  with  the  fpade.  All 
thefe  open  communications  are  here  called  gaas,  and  to 
keep  them  perfe&ly  clear  is  a  very  effential  objea  of 
every  Carfe  farmer’s  attention. 

It  is  the  general  pra&ice  in  the  Carfe  to  have  head- 
ridges,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
each  field  *  that  is,  the  ground  upon  which  the  plough 
turns,  is  laid  up  as  a  crofs  ridge,  higher  in  the  middle 
and  falling  off  on  each  fide,  fo  that  a.gaais  made  in  the 
courfe  of  the  inner  furrow  with  which  the  whole  fur¬ 
rows  between  the  longitudinal  ridges  communicate, 
and  into  which  they  pour  all  their  furface  water,  which 
is  carried  off  by  gaas  or  openings  cut. through  the  head 
ridges,  and  emptied  into  the  adjoining  ditches  which 
convey  the  water  to  the  main  drain.  Befides  all  this, 
an  experienced  Carfe  farmer  takes  cate  that  his  lands 
be  carefully  ploughed,  and  laid  up  equally  without  in¬ 
equalities  that  can  hold  water,  and  that  the  ridges  be 
gradually  rounded,  fo  that  the  furface  water  may  nei¬ 
ther  lodge  nor  run  fo  rapidly  off  as  to  injure  the  equal 

fertility  of  the  field.  #  174 

With  regard  to  the  general  rule  for  making  open  Rules  for 
drains,  it  may  be  obferved  that  their  depth  and  wide- making  0- 
nefs  muft  always  in  fome  meafure  be  left  to  the  judge- Ven  drain  * 
ment  of  each  particular  hufbandman,  that  they  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  variety  of  foils  and  fituations. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  width  at  bottom  ought 
to  be  one  third  of  that  at  top,  that,  by  being  fufficient¬ 
ly  doped,  the  Tides  may  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  in. 

The  fall  or  declivity  alfo  ftiould  be  fuch  as  may  carry 
off  the  water  without  ftagnation,  and  along  with  it 
any  grafs  and  other  loofe  and  light  fubftances  that  may 
get  into  the  ditch.  At  the  lame  time,  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  lead  the  drain  in  fuch  a  dire&ion  down 
any  fteep  declivity  that  may  occur  in  an  oblique  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  water  may  not  have  too  rapid  a  motion, 
as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  form  inequalities  in  the 
bottom,  and  to  wear  down  the  fides.  In  mofs  and  very 
foft  foils,  drains  require  to  be  of  confiderable  width,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  fill  up  ;  and  their  breadth 
at  top  muft  exceed  that  at  the  bottom  in  a  greater  de 
gree  than  the  proportion  already  mentioned. .  In  al 
cafes  in  which  a  ditch  is  intended  for  a  drain  only, 

and 
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Preparation  and  not  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence, "none  of  the  earth  thrown 

jjfXand,  QUt  0f  jt  OUght  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  Tides, 
™  but  fliould  be  fpread  abroad  upon  the  land,  or  ufed  in 
filling  up  the  neared  holes.  When  this  is  not  done, 
the  utility  of  the  drain  is  injured  by  the  furface  water 
being  prevented  from  reaching  it,  and  by  the  tendency 
which  this  weight  of  earth  has  to  caufe  the  Tides  to 
fall  in  ;  the  difficulty  of  fcouring  or  cleaning  it  is  thus 
alfo  much  increafed.  If  it  be  neceffary,  however,  to 
ufe  the  ditch,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  as  a  fence, 
a  deep  furrow  ought  to  be  made  along  the  back  of  the 
mound  of  earth,  with  openings  in  convenient  places 
into  the  ditch  for  tranfmitting  to  it  the  water  collected 
in  the  furrow. 

In  plantations,  open  drains  are  the  only  kind  that 
can  be  uled,  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  be  apt  to 
choke  up  covered  drains.  In  paftures,  fniall  and  nar¬ 
row  open  cuts,  made  with  the  plough  or  otherwife,  are 
often  extremely  ufeful,  to  carry  off  ftagnating  water 
and  a  part  of  the  rain  as  it  falls.  The  only  obje&ion 
to  them  is,  that  they  are  eafily  dopt  by  the  trampling 
of  the  cattle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  eafily 
reftored.  Concerning  all  open  drains,  indeed,  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  they  require  to  be  cleaned  out  at 
leafi  once  a-year  *,  and  when  this  procefs  is  negie&ed 
for  anv  length  of  time,  it  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
the  drains  lofe  their  effe&.  Hence,  though  open  drains 
are  originally  cheaper,  yet,  by  the  neceflitv  of  annual 
repairs,  they  fometimes  become  ultimately  more  expen- 
five  than  covered  or  hollow  drains,  to  the  confideration 
of  which  we  (hall  next  proceed. 

Nature  and  Hollow  drains,  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 

hiftory  of  flow  along  a  bed  of  loofe  Hones,  or  other  porous  mate- 

drains*  'yhile  they  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  in 

which  the  operations  of  the  plough  can  proceed,  bear 
a  near  referablance  to  that  part  of  the  conftitution  of 
natQre  by  which  water  flows  in  various  channels  along 
beds  of  porous  ftxata  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
coming  to  the  furface  in  various  fituations,  fupplies 
fpring*  and  the  constant  flow  of  rivulets  and  of  the  lar¬ 
ged  dreams.  The  practice  of  hollow  draining  was 
known  in  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  faid  that  the 
prefent  Perfians  are  fupplied  by  means  of  hollow  drains 
with  water  in  their  mod  fertile  fields,  though  they 
know  not  from  whence  the  water  is  brought,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  a  more  ingenious 
people  in  former  times  contrived  to  deprive  one  part  of 
the  foil  of  its  fuperfluous  moiflure  with  a  view  to  enrich 
another.  The  ancient  Roman  writers,  Cato,  Palladius, 
Columella,  and  Pliny,  particularly  mention  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hollow  draining.  They  knew  the  kind  of  foils 
in  which  thefe  drains  are  ufeful,  and  the  propriety  of 
dire&ing  them  obliquely  acrofs  the  Hope  of  the  field. 
They  filled  them  half  way  up  with  fmall  ilones,  and  for 
want  of  thefe  with  willow  poles,  or  even  with  any 
coarfe  twigs  or  other  fimfiar  materials  twided  into  a 
rope.  They  alfo  fortified  the  heads  of  their  drains 
with  large  dones,  and  their  mouths  or  outlets  with  a 
regular  building  •,  and  they  carried  the  whole  drain  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

As  already  mentioned,  hollow  drains  are  of  little  va¬ 
lue  in  a  foil  that  eonfids  of  a  diff  clay,  and  are  chiefly 
ufeful  where,  from  whatever  caufe  the  wetnefs  may  re- 
fult,  the  foil  is  fufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  moidure 
to  percolate  to  an  internal  drain. 


AGRICULTURE. 


If  the  field  propofed  to  be  drained  lie  on  a  declivity, 
great  care  diould  be  taken  to  make  hollow  drains  in  a 
dire&ion  fufficiently  horizontal  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
fall  of  the  water,  which  might  wear  the  bottom  uneven, 
and  have  the  efte&  to  choak,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  cal¬ 
led,  to  blow  up  the  drain,  whereby,  in  certain  fpots  in 
the  field  artificial  fprings  would  be  formed. 

Concerning  the  leafon  for  executing  drains,  dif- 
cordant  opinions  are  entertained.  Some  prefer  win¬ 
ter,  others  iummer.  Where  much  work  is  to  be  ac- 
eomplidied,  a  choice  of  feafons  may  not  indeed  be  left 
to  the  hufbandman.  Some  farmers,  however,  when 
they  have  the  choice  of  time,  always  prefer  dimmer  for 
this  employment,  being  then  able  to  execute  the  cuts 
in  a  neater  manner,  without  that  kneading  of  the  foil 
which  takes  place  in  winter,  which  they  think  hurts 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  drain,  by  ever  after  preventing  the 
water  from  eafily  finding  its  way  to  it  ;  befides  that  it 
is  eafier  to  bring  the  dones  or  other  materials  to  the 
fpot  in  dimmer  than  in  winter.  Others,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  draining  in  winter,  beeaufe  in  the  cafe  of  a  clay 
foil,  the  labour  is  at  that  feafon  much  eafier  ;  and  alfo 
beeaufe  labourers  are  then  ufually  mod  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  depth  and  width  ufually  adopted  for  hollow 
draining  is  very  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  the  fituation  of  the  field.  When  the  prac¬ 
tice  firft  came  into  general  ufe,  three  feet  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  common  depth  5  but,  for  many  years  pad, 
it  is  faid  that  hollow  drains  feldom  exceed  30  or 
32  inches,  and  that  more  drains  are  of  two  feet,  or  26 
inches  deep,  than  of  any  other.  One  general  rule, 
however,  cannot  be  ncgle&ed  with  fafety,  that  the 
depth  mud  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  materials  with 
which  the  drain  is  filled  from  being  affe&cd  by  the 
feet  of  horfes  in  a  furrow  while  ploughing }  twenty 
four  inches  is  perhaps  too  little  for  this  purpofe.  A 
fiorfe’s  foot  in  a  furrow  is  ufually  at  the  depth  of  four 
inches  or  more.  If  ten  inches  additional  be  allowed 
for  the  materials  employed  in  filling  the  drain,  there 
will  remain  only  nine  or  ten  inches  to  fupport  the  foot 
of  a  horfe  exerting  his  drength  in  the  a6t  of  plough¬ 
ing,  which  upon  a  porous  foil  feems  fcarcely  fufficient. 
What  are  called  main  drains ,  which  are  thofe  intend¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  water  of  fevepal  other  drains,  mud 
always  be  fomewhat  deeper  than  the  red,  having  more 
water  to  convey.  As  to  the  widenefs  of  hollow  drains, 
mod  farmers  have  of  late  been  folicitous  to  render 
them  as  narrow  as  poffible,  beeaufe  by  this  means  a 
great  faving  takes  place  of  the  materials  ufed  for  filling 
them.  If  the  dones  are  coupled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  that  is,  made  to  lean  toward  each  other,  fo  as  to 
conditute  a  triangle,  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
forms  the  bafe,  the  width  need  not  he  greater  than  one 
foot  ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  even  neceffary  to  exceed  this 
breadth  where  large  dones  are  thrown  in  promifeunufly. 
That  the  ditches  or  cuts  which  are  meant  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  hollow  drains  may  be  executed  with  neat- 
nefs  and  care,  a  point  of  much  importance  to  their  ufe¬ 
fulnefs,  it  is  thought  prudent  that  the  workmen  fliould 
not  be  paid  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  which 
they  open,  but  as  day  labourers.  This,  however,  is 
more  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  filling  the 
drains,  an  operation  in  which  a  dill  greater  degree  of 
attention  is  neceffary, 
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The  materials  uied  for  filling  drains  have  been  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  the  fubftances  which  different  far¬ 
mers  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Stones,  however, 
lvi  a  renal's  are  the  moft  common,  and  alfo  the  beft  of  all  mate- 
with  which  rials,  on  account  of  their  permanency.  If  ftones  from 
hollow  quarries  are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  drain  formed  like  a 
drains  may  ^ondu;t  at  the  bottom,  the  trench  muft  be  made  at  the 

be  filled.  jQWcft  part  1 5  inches  wide,  containing  two  fide  ftones 

about  fix  inches  afunder,  and  the  fame  in  height,  with 
a  cap  or  flat  (tone  laid  over,  which  fecures  the  cavity. 
Such  hollow  drains  are  commonly  ufed  for  permanent 
currents  of  water  from  fprings,  and  are  more  expenfive 
than  where  no  fuch  fteady  current  exifts,  and  the  ftones 
are  either  thrown  in  promifcuoufly,  or  laid  down  fo  as 
to  form  triangular  cavities.  Small  ftones,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  for  the  bottom  of  a  drain. 

Whether  the  ftones  are  large  or  fmall,  they  ought  to 

be  very  clean,  having  110  clay  or  earth  adhering  to 
them,  and  of  the  moft  hard  and  permanent  quality  that 
can  be  procured,  with  as  little  tendency  as  poftible  to 
moulder  or  decay  in  confequence  of  alternate  changes 
from  wet  to  dry.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  laid  in  care¬ 
fully,  fo  as  not  to  tumble  down  any  earth,  which  might 
choke  up  their  interfaces.  The  whole  fubjea,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  better  underftood  by  a  ftatement  of  the 
way  in  which  drains  have  been  filled  with  fuccefs  by 
intelligent  perfons. 

The  following  dire&ions  are  given  by  T.  B.  Bay  ley 
Efq.  of  Hope,  near  Manchefter  :  “  Firft  make  the  mam 
drains  down  the  dope  or  fall  of  the  field.  When  the 
land  is  very  wet,  or  has  not  much  fall,  there  fhould  m 
general  be  two  of  thefe  to  a  ftatute  acre  ;  for  the  fhorter 
the  narrow  drains  are,  the  lefs  liable  they  will  be  to 
accidents.  The  width  of  the  trench  for  the  main  drains 
fhould  be  30  inches  at  top,  but  the  width  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  fize  of  the 
materials  intended  to  be  ufed.  If  the  drain  is  to  be 
made  of  bricks,  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  4 
inches  in  breadth,  then  the  bottom  of  the  dram  muft 
be  12  inches  ;  but  if  the  common  fale  bricks  are  ufed, 
then  the  bottom  muft  be  proportionably  contra&ed.  In 
both  cafes  there  muft  be  an  interftice  of  one  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  brick  and  the  fides  of  the  trench,  and 
the  vacuity  muft  be  filled  up  with  ftraw,  rufhes,.  or 
loofe  mould.  For  the  purpofe  of  making  thefe  drains, 

I  order  my  bricks  to  be  moulded  ten  inches  long,  four 
broad,  and  three  thick;  which  dimenfions  always  make 
the  beft  drain.” 

The  method  which  this  gentleman  purfues  in  con¬ 
firming  his  main  drains  is  ftated  by  him  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  When  the  ground  is  foft  and  fpungy,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  drain  is  laid  with  bricks  placed  acrofs.  On 
thefe,  on  each  fide,  two  bricks  are  laid  flat,  one  upon  the 
other,  forming  a  drain  fix  inches  high,  and  four  broad, 
which  is  covered  with  bricks  laid  fiat. — When  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  is  found  to  be  a  firm  and  folid  body,  fuch 
as  clay  or  marl,  he  formerly  thought  that  it  might  not  be 
neceffary  to  lay  the  bottom  with  brick ;  but  in  this  he  has 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  quite  wrong.  By 
the  runs  of  water,  the  alternate  changes  from  wet  to  dry, 
and  the  accefs  of  air,  thefe  hard  bottoms  were  rendered 
friable,  crumbled  away,  and  let  in  all  the  drains,  and 
allowed  them  to  choke  up,  that  were  not  fupported  by 
a  bottom  laid  with  brick  or  ftone.  When  ftones  are 
,yfed  inftead  of  bricks,  Mr  Bayley  thinks  that  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  drain  (liould  be  about  eight  inches  in  width  •,  Pr(‘‘fj  J^0!1 
and  in  all  cafes  the  bottom  of  main  drains  ought  to  be  ,  °  *  . 

funk  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  narrow  ones 
whofe  contents  they  receive,  even  at  the  point  where 
the  latter  fall  into  them. 

The  main  drains  ftiould  be  kept  open  or  uncovered 
till  tlie  narrow  ones  are  begun  from  them,  after  which 
they  may  be  finifhed  ;  but  before  the  earth  is  returned 
upon  the  ftones  or  bricks,  it  is  advifable  to  throw  in 
ftraw,  ru flies,  or  brufhwood,  to  increafe  the  freedom  of 
the  drain.  The  fmall  narrow  drains  lhould  be  cut  at 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet  from  each  other,  and  ftiould 
fall  into  the  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  ftoppage.  At  the  point  where  they  fall  in, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  above  it,  they  ftiould  be  made 
firm  with  brick  or  ftone.  Thefe  drains  ftiould  be  18 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  16  at  bottom.  ^ 

A  mode  of  draining  clay  foils  wet  by  rain  or  furface 
water,  pradifed  by  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart,  with 
great  fucccfs,  feems  worthy  of  being  here  ftated.  The 
upper  foil  is  of  good  quality,  but  being  fituated  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  the  frequent  rains 
kept  the  upper  foil  fo  full  of  water,  that  it  produced 
only  a  coarfe  grafs  worth  3s*  Per  acre*  ^  *n^er/or 
foil  of  clay  was  of  great  depth.  The  mode  of  draining 
which  has  been  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  upon  it  is  the 
following  :  “  On  grafs  lands  he  digs  22  inches,  or  2 
feet  deep  ;  the  firft  fpadeful  is  of  the  turf,,  taken  fo 
deep,  as  where  it  feparates  from  the  clay,  which  is  dug 
carefully  out,  and  preferved  unbroken  grafs  fide  up, 
and  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  cut ;  then,  with  a  very 
ftrong  fpade,  18  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
2  at  the  bottom,  he  digs  a  fpadeful  in  the  clay,  which 
the  men  fpread  about  the  land,  on  the  fide  of  the  drain 
oppofite  to  where  the  turfs  were  laid,  as  far  as  poftible 
from  the  drain,  fo  as  none  may  get  in  again.  A  fcoop, 
to  clear  out  the  fragments  in  the  bottom,  follows, 
which  are  alfo  fpread  in  like  manner.  They  are  then 
ready  for  filling  ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  takes  three 
ftones  of  a  thin  flat  form,  two  of  which  are  placed  a- 
gainft  the  fides  of  the  drain,  meeting  at  bottom.;  and 
the  third  caps  the  other  two.  Fhus,  a  hollow  triangu¬ 
lar  fpace  is  left  to  convey  the  water,  which  is  fubjeft 
to  no  accidents  that  can  fill  it  up  or  impede  the  current. 

Stones  always  fink  deeper  in  the  ground  ;  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  this  frequently  caufes  ftoppages  by  their 
being  partly  buried  in  the  clay :  but  the  triangle,  when 
it  fub fides,  does  it  regularly,  and  keeps  its  form  and  the 
paffage  for  the  water  clear.  One  cart  load  of  ftones,  in 
this  way,  will  do  a  confiderable  length  of  drain.  1  hey 
are  carefully  laid  down  by  the  fide  of  the  cut,  with  a 
{hovel  or  bafket,  and  if  there  are  any  fmall  refufe  ftones 
left  on  the  ground  after  the  drain  is  fet,  they  are  thrown 
in  above.  The  ftones  being  thus  fixed,  the  fods  are 
then  trimmed  to  the  fhape  of  the  drain,  and  laid  on 
them,  with  the  grafs  fide  downwards,  and  none  of  the 
clay  ufed  in  filling  up. 

The  expence  is  a  halfpenny  per  yard,  the  men  earn¬ 
ing  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  day,  at  10  yards  diftance  from 
drain  to  drain.  At  6  yards  diftance  they  anfwered  well, 
but  would  not  operate  a  cure,  if  more  than  7  yards 
afunder.  At  this  laft  diftance,  therefore,  the  expence 
of  draining  an  Englifh  acre,  at  -Jd.  per  yard,  would 
amount  to  il.  9s.  2d.  the  ftones  being  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  diftant. 

Not 
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Preparation  Not  only  dones  and  bricks,  but  alfo  wood  and  other 

.  °f  Land> ,  materials,  have  been  ufed  for  filling  drains.  Upon  this 
"  point,  Lord  Petre  expreffes  himfelf  thus:  “  The  drains 
filled  with  wood,  and  covered  as  ufual  with  draw  or 
ruihes,  are  preferable  to  dones  or  any  other  kind  of 
materials  ;  the  reafon  is,  as  the  wood  decays,  the  water 
continues  to  pafs.  When  filled  with  dones,  and  the 
drains  flop  up,  which  mud  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  time,  the  earth  becomes  quite  folid  round  the  dones, 
and  as  they  do  not  decay,  the  filtering  of  the  water  is 
for  ever  obdrudted  :  not  fo  when  bufhes  or  wood  are 
ufed  ;  continual  filtering  and  draining  are  then  for  ever 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation  a  fe- 
cond  time,  cutting  the  drains  tranfverfely  of  the  old 
ones,  the  benefit  of  the  filterings  through  the  rotten 
wood  is  fecured,  and  the  fpewing  up  of  old,  broken, 
and  damaged  drains  colle&ed  and  carried  off.  More¬ 
over,  as  bufhes  form  a  much  greater  number  of  cavi¬ 
ties  than  either  dones  or  poles,  they  are  lefs  liable  to 
dop  up,  and  encourage  filtering  more  than  larger  and 
more  folid  bodies.  A  load  of  bufhes  containing  120 
faggots,  will  do  about  360  rods  ;  and  a  load  of  draw 
containing  1  20  bottles,  the  fame  :  the  load  of  bufhes  is 
generally  worth  about  14s.  and  the  draw  18s.  per  load. 
I  therefore  calculate  this  expence  about  I2s.  per  acre, 
ditches  a  rod  apart.” 

Richard  Predon,  Efq.  of  Blackmore,  prefers,  on 
twenty  years  experience,  black  thorns  to  every  other 
material  for  filling  drains.  Wood  is  fometimcs  ufed 
with  this  view  in  the  following  manner  :  Two  billets 
are  placed  atoppofite  fides  of  the  drain,  and  each  is  made 
to  red  under  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  on  which  its 
lower  part  dands,  fo  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  St 
Andrew’s  crofs.  The  upper  part  of  the  crofs  is  filled 
with  brufhwood,  laid  longitudinally,  above  which  draw 
is  placed  crofs-ways,  and  the  mould  is  thrown  in  over 
all.  This  kind  of  drain  is  faid  to  have  continued  run¬ 
ning  in  Berwickfhire  for  30  years,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
the  county  of  Caermarthen,  in  Wales.  He  fays,  “  The 
completed  method  I  have  yet  known,  is  to  cut  the 
dronged  willows,  or  other  aquatic  brufhwood,  into 
lengths  of  about  20  inches,  and  place  them  alternately 
in  the  drain,  with  one  end  againd  one  fide  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  leaning  againd  the  oppofite  fide. 
Having  placed  the  drong  wood  in  this  manner,  I  fill 
the  fpace  left  between  them  on  the  upper  fide  with  the 
fmall  brufhwood,  upon  which  a  few  rufhes  or  draw 
being  laid,  as  before  mentioned,  the  work  is  done. 
Willow,  alder,  afp,  or  beech  boughs,  are  exceedingly 
durable  if  put  into  the  drain  green,  or  before  the  fap 
is  dried  ;  but  if  they  are  differed  to  become  dry,  and 
then  laid  under  ground,  a  rapid  decay  is  the  confe- 
quence.  I  have  feen  willow  taken  out  of  a  bog,  after 
lying  there  thirty  years,  and  its  bark  was  as  frefh  and 
fappy  as  if  it  had  been  recently  cut  from  the  hedge  5 
and  it  is  well  known  that  beech  laid  green  in  the  water 
will  continue  found  for  any  length  of  time.” 

Another  method  of  uflng  wood  confifts  of  fixing  at 
every  foot  diftance  in  the  drain,  a  flick  in  the  form  of 
a  femicircular  arch,  and  of  laying  upon  thefe  longer 
branches  or  twigs  longitudinally.  Thus  is  a  curved  cavi¬ 
ty,  or  arch,  formed  beneath,  capable  of  fupporting  any 
weight  of  earth.  For  this  purpofe  young  wood  is  re¬ 
commended,  and  in  particular  the  prunings  of  larch. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I,  S 
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Inflead  of  woo'd  or  done,  in  many  places,  it  has  of  Preparatioa 
late  become  cuflomary  to  fill  the  lowelt  part  of  drains  ot  Land.  ^ 
with  ltraw,  and  with  that  view  to  make  ufe  of  wheat 
Rubble  as  the  cheapefl  kind  of  draw.  On  this  fubjeft, 

Mr  Vancouver,  in  his  Report  of  the  Effex  hufbandry, 
remarks,  that  when  the  foil  is  a  very  clofe  and  reten¬ 
tive  clay,  the  drains  fhould  be  made  proportionally 
near  to  each  other,  fhallow,  and  filled  with  draw  only, 
it  being  totally  unneceffary  to  ufe  wood  or  any  more 
durable  material  upon  land  where  the  fides  of  the 
drains  are  not  likely  to  crumble  in.  He  aflerts  that 
drains  formed  in  this  manner,  through  the  tough  and 
retentive  clays,  will  be  found  in  a  fhort  time  after  the 
work  is  finidied,  to  afford  over  the  draw,  with  which 
the  drain  was  filled,  an  arch  of  fufficient  drength  to 
fupport  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  foil,  and  the  cafual 
traffic  of  the  field.  “In  12  or  18  mo.nths  it  may  beob- 
ferved  that  the  draw,  being  of  one  uniform  fubffance, 
is  all  rotted,  and  carried  away,  leaving  a  clear  pipe 
through  the  land  in  every  drain,  into  which  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  water  may  have  been  much  facilitated,  by 
a  due  attention  to  the  filling  of  the  drains  with  the 
mod  friable  and  porous  parts  of  the  furface  the  field 
might  have  afforded.” 

An  improvement  in  filling  hollow  drains  with  draw, 
confiffs  of  twifling  the  draw  into  a  rope,  faid  to  have 
been  devifed  by  Mr  Bedwell,  of  Effex.  The  rope  of 
draw  is  formed  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The  expence  of  draining 
an  Englidi  acre  of  land  with  this  material  in  Effex,  is 
faid  to  dand  thus : 

For  cutting  and  raking  together  an  acre  of 
wheat  dubble,  generally  fufficient  for  an 
acre  of  drain,  -  -  L.o  2  © 

Digging  eight  fcore  rods  of  drains,  -  013  4 

Filling  them  up  with  dubble,  -  028 

Extra  work  with  the  common  fpade,  on  an 

average  a  day’s  work  for  a  man,  -  014 

L.o  19  4 

As  in  fome  fituations  it  is  an  object  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  fave  the  expence  of  materials  commonly  ufed  in 
filling  drains,  a  variety  of  devices  have  with  that  view 
been  adopted.  One  of  thefe  is  of  the  following  nature. 

A  drain  is  fird  dug  to  the  neceffary  depth,  narrow  at 
bottom.  Into  the  trench  is  laid  a  fmooth  tree,  or  cy¬ 
lindrical  piece  of  wood,  1  2  feet  long,  6  inches  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  one  end,  and  5  at  the  other,  having  a  ring 
fadened  into  the  thicked  end.  After  drewing  a  little 
fand  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  tree,  the  clay  or  toughed 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  trench,  is  fird  throw  n  in 
upon  it,  and  thereafter  the  remainder  of  the  earth  is 
fully  trod  down.  By  means  of  a  rope  through  the 
ring  the  tree  is  then  drawn  out  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  fmall  or  hinder  end,  and  the  fame  operation  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  drain  is  complete.  Such  a  drain 
is  faid  to  have  conducted  a  fmall  run  of  water  a  con- 
fiderable  way  und£r  ground  for  more  than  20  years 
without  any  fign  of  failure.  ^g 

What  is  called  the  fod  or  pipe  drain  confids  of  a  Sod  or  pipe 
trench  dug  to  a  proper  depth;  after  which  a  lad  fpade- drains’ 
ful  is  taken  out  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  leave  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  which  can  be  covered  by  a  fod  or  turf  dug  in  grafs 
land  and  laid  over  it,  the  grafs  fide  downwards.  Such 
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Picnaration  drains  are  fa  id  to  continue  hollow,  and  to  difcharge  well 
ofLa'ul  £or  a  great  nun* her  of  years.  Molies  are  faid  to  be 
v  -1— ■/— *  drained  in  Lancafhire  neatly  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
leaving  (boulders  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench,  and  laying  acrofs  thefe  pieces  of  dry- 
ed  peat  or  turf,  cut  into  lengths  of  16  inches,  and  8  or 
9  inches  in  breadth. 

In  Buckinghamshire,  in  grafs  lands,  the  fod  drain  is 
thus  made  :  \Vhen  the  line  of  drain  is  marked  out,  a 
fod  in  form  of  a  wedge  is  cut,  the  grafs  fide  being  the 
narrowed,  and  the  fods  being  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
length.  The  drain  is  then  cut  to  the  depth  required, 
but  is  con  traded  to  a  very  narrow  bottom.  The  fods 
are  then  fet  in  with  the  grafs  fide  .downwards,  and 
pr rfled  as  far  as  they  will  go.  As  the  figure  of  the 
drain  doe*  not  fuffer  them  to  go  to  the  bottom,  a  cavity 
is  left,  which  ferves  as  a  water  cuurfe  ;  and  the  fpace 
above  is  filled  with  the  earth  thrown  out. 

Another  invention  for  draining  land  is  deferibed  in 
the  agricultural  report  of  the  county  of  Effex.  It  con- 
fi.fi s  of  a  draining  wheel  of  raft  iron,  that  weighs  about 
4  cwt.  It  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  cutting  edge  or 
extremity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  it  iucreafes  in  thicknefs  towards  the 
centre.  At  15  inches  deep  it  will  cut  a  drain,  one  half 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  The  wheel  is  fo  placed  in  a  frame,  that  it 
may  be  loaded  at  pleafure,  and  made  to  operate  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  depth,  according  to  the  relifiance  made 
by  the  ground.  It  is  ufed,  in  winter,  when  the  foil  is 
foft ;  and  the  wheel  tracks  are  either  immediately  filled 
with  ftraw  ropes  and  lightly  covered  over  with  earth, 
or  they  are  left  to  crack  wider  and  deeper  till  the  en- 
fuing  fummer  ;  after  which  the  fiffures  are  filled  with 
ropes  of  ftraw  or  of  twifted  twigs,  and  lightly  covered 
with  the  moft  porous  earth  that  is  at  hand.  I  hus, 
upon  grafs  or  ley  lands,  hollow  drains  are  formed  at  a 
trifling  expence,  which  anfwer  extremely  well.  It  is 
faid  that  1 2  acres  may  be  fully  gone  over  with  this 
draining  wheel  in  one  day,  fo  as  to  make  cuts  at  all  ne- 
ceflhry  diftances. 

On  {beep  paftures  a  ftill  Ampler  mode  of  removing 
furface  water  is  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  fome  places. 
Wherever  the  water  is  apt  to  ftagnate,  a  deep  furrow 
is  turned  up  with  a  ftout  plough.  Thereafter,  a  man 
with  a  fpade  pares  off  the  luofe  foil  from  the  inverted 
fod,  and  fcatters  it  over  the  field,  or  cafts  it  into  hol¬ 
low  places.  The  fod  thus,  pared  and  rendered  thin, 
or  brought  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  three  inches,  is 
reftored  to  its  original  fituation,  with  the  graffy  fide  up- 
permoft,  as  if  no  furrow  had  been  made.  A  pipe  or 
opening  is  thus  formed  beneath  it  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  which  is  fufficient 
to  difcharge  a  confiderable  quantity  of  furface  water 
which  readily  finks  into  it.  Thefe  furrows,  indeed, 
are  eafily  choked  up  by  any  preffure,  or  by  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  ;  but  they  are  alfo  eafily  reftor- 
179  ed,  and  no  furface  is  loft  by  means  of  them. 

Duration  of  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  hollow  drains,  or 
hoi  low  t^e  length  ()f  time  that  the  water  will  continue  to  flow 

iramfo  jn  them?  aud  thereby  to  preferve  the  foil  in  a  proper 

ftate  of  drynefs,  it  muft  neceffarily  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  filled,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  th<?ir  being  choked  up  by  any  acceffion  of  foft 
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foil.  Independent  of  this  laft  eircumftance,  a  drain  Preparation, 
filled  with  ftones,  like  the  channel  which  fupplies  a  0  ah  t'_f 
natural  fpring,  may  endure  for  ever.  Wood,  with 
which  many  drains  have  of  late  years  been  filled,  peri  flics 
at  certain  periods  according  to  its  nature ;  but  it  docs 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  drain  fliould  lofe  its  effett 
in  confequence  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the  wood.  If  the 
earth  over  it  form  itfelf  into  an  arch,  the  water  will  A  ill 
continue  to  flow.  Accordingly,  it  is  faid,  that  drains 
filled  with  bullies  and  ftraw  have  been  known  to  run 
well  after  40  years.  iS# 

Having  thus  ftated  the  various  modes  that  have  been  Drains 
moft  fuccefsfully  adopted  for  draining  lands  of  a  fuper-^njhe 
abundant  moifture  caufed  by  rain  or  furface  water,  c?ufecl 'by 
we  (ball  proceed  to  confider  the  way  in  which  a  foilfpringS. 
may  be  drained  when  its  undue  wetnefs  is  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  natural  fprings,  or  of  water  arifing  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth*,  and  alfo  when  the  foil,  whether 
injured  by  fprings  or  rain  water,  is  fo  completely  fur- 
rounded  by  higher  grounds,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility, 
at  a.  moderate  expence,  of  obtaining  a  level  by  which 
the  water  may  be  conduced  away,  either  by  open  or 
by  artificial  hollow  drains.  .  1S1 

To  underftand  the  principles  upon  which  land,  ren- Nature  of 
dered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  drained  for  the  pur  poles  fprings. 
of  agriculture,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  materials 
of  which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  compufed,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  large  quantities  of  water  find  their 
way  into  its  bowels.  The  earth  upon  which  we  tread 
is  by  no  means  an  uniform  mafs  of  matter.  It  confifts 
of  various  layers  or  ftrata  of  different  fubftances,  one 
placed  over  the  other.  Thefe  layers  or  ftrata  are  fel- 
dom  fituated  horizontally,  but  almoft  always  defeend 
towards  one  fide  or  the  other.  One  part  of  a  ftratum 
or  layer  often  afeends  and  appears  on  the .  furface, 
while  the  other  end  or  fide  of  it  defends  obliquely  to 
a  great  depth  into  the  earth.  Having  done  fo,  it  fre¬ 
quently  again  bends  upwards  towards  the  furface  ;  and 
indeed  affumes  almoft  all  the  variety  of  irregular  forms 
and  bearings  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  *,  fome- 
times  fuddenly  breaking  off  and  giving  place  to  other 
ftrata  or  layers,  and  fometimes  continuing  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  while  the.  greater  part  of  it  ceafes.  Thefe  ftrata 
or  layers,  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  may  be  con- 
fidered,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  our  prefent 
fubjed,  as  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  porous,  and 
allow  water  to  pafs  through  their  fubftance,  and  to 
fill  up  all  their  cavities  and  interfticcs,  fuch  as  fand, 
gravel,  fome  marls,  and  various  kinds  of  porous  rocks. 

Other  layers,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  fuffer  water  to 
enter  into  them  ;  fuch  as  clay,  or  gravel  with  much  day 
mixed  with  it,  and  rocks  of  a  clofe  or  compact  nature, 
without  any  fiffures  or  clefts  in  them.. 

It  is  next  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  chiefly  upon 
high  mountains  that  water  exifts,  or  is  formed,  in  very 
great  abundance.  Not  only  do  they  catch  and  break 
the  palling  clouds,  which  depofit  upon  them  the  great- 
eft  portion  of.  their  watery  contents,  but  they  would 
feem  to  have  a  power,  when  neither  rain  nor  clouds 
appear  in  the  Iky,  of  condenfing,  attra&ing,  or  fome- 
how  forming  water  from  the  atmofphere.  In  the 
great  burning  deferts  of  Africa  rain  is  fcarcely  known. 

The  inhabitants  build  their  houfes  of  clods  of  earth  or 
of  lumps  of  fait.  A  drizzling  fhower,  which  is  apt  to 
come  once  in  feveral  years,  endangers  every  dwelling  *, 
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preparation  and  two  hours  of  heavy  rain  would  lay  a  wholy  citv  in 
,  of  Land’  ,  ruins  ;  yet  even  there,  wherever  mountains  exift,  that 
v  i«  to  fay,  naked  rocks,  which  abound  in  a  few  diftri&s 
of  this  wildernefs,  water  is  almoft  always  found  in  their 
vicinity  *,  and,  in  eonfequence  of  the  water,  fpots  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  moft  luxuriant  verdure  are  feen  like  iflands 
amidft  the  dreary  tra&s  of  moveable  and  unprodu&ive 
fand. 

The  upper  part  of  mountains  is  very  frequently  co¬ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  or  loofe  and  open  rock, 
into  which  water  readily  penetrates.  Thefe  porous 
layers  or  ftrata  defcend  gradually  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  convey  along  with  them  the  water 
which  they  contain,  and  have  received  from  the  clouds. 
Under  the  porous  ftratum  or  layer  of  gravel  are  ufually 
layers  of  clay  or  of  folid  rock,  through  which  the  water 
cannot  pafs,  but  along  the  upper  part  of  which  it  flows. 
After  defcending,  however,  a  certain  length  obliquely 
down  towards  the  plain  country,  layers  or  ftrata  of 
clay  and  other  impervious  materials  ufually  come  to  be 
placed  above  the  layers  of  porous  gravel.  Thus,  as 
the  water  in  the  gravel  is  confined  between  clay  above 
and  clay  or  rock  below,  and  muft  defcend  along  the 
gravelly  channel  which  is  pervious  to  it,  ftreams  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  have 
their  origin  in  high  gravelly  foils,  and  their  outlets  at 
any  place  in  the  low  country,  where  any  part  of  the 
beds  of  gravel  or  porous  rock,  along  which  they  flow, 
happens  to  approach  the  furface,  forming  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vulets,  and,  by  their  union  or  conflux,  mighty  rivers, 
which  continue  fteadily  to  water  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Hence  alfo,  in  very  many  fituations,  by  dig¬ 
ging  pits  into  the  earth,  we  at  laft  reach  a  layer  of  per¬ 
vious  gravel  or  rock,  containing  a  ftream  of  water, 
brought,  perhaps,  from  the  fummit  of  a  diftant  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  fuch  pits  can  be  ufed  as  wells  for  fupplying 
water  for  every  domeftic  purpofe. 

We  have  faid  that  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  a 
mountain  is  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  porous  or 
gravelly  fubftanceS  capable  of  taking  in  water.  Upon 
the  furface,  at  a  certain  diftance  down  the  hill,  a  bed 
of  clay  begins.  The  water  received  above  into  the 
layer  of  gravel  continues  to  defcend  with  that  layer 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  below  the  bed  of  clay  ;  and 
thereafter  the  gravel  fuddenly  flops,  add  the  clay  above 
unites  ^Vith  the  clay  beneath,  or  with  fome  other  im¬ 
pervious  ftrata  upon  which  the  gravel  all  the  way  reli¬ 
ed.  In  this  fitnation,  as  the  water  contained  in  the 
gravel  can  proceed  no  farther,  it  hangs  within  the  fide 
of  the  hill  as  in  a  bag  of  clay  ^  and  a  refervoir  is  form¬ 
ed  of  water  within  the  earth.  When  this  bag  of  na¬ 
tural  refervoir  is  full,  the  water  contained  in  it  is  pref- 
fed  upwards  againft  the  clay  by  Which  it  is  covered. 
It  moiftens  this  clay,  and  finds  its  way  by  chinks 
through  all  its  weaker  parts  or  pores.  Thus  a  belt  of 
1S2  foft  and  fpouty  land  is  formed  upon  the  fide  of  the  hill  \ 
Principle  on  the  mode  of  draining' which  is  very  eafy.  If  a  hole  is 
made1  lanti  *m*°  t^ie  e^h  near  th  *  bottom  of  the  bag  or  re- 
hyfpnW  ^etivo*r  as  t0  reae^  the  layer  of  gravel,  the 

is  drained.  Water  "’ill  inftantTy  flow'  freely  out,  and,  being  no 
longer  reftrained,  it  will  ceafe  to  prefs  upon  the  layer 
dr  ftratum  of  clay  that  covers'  it,  or  to  force  a  paflage 
throiVgh  its  chinks  and  the  foil*  Will  consequently  be 
drained. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  porous  ftratum  or  layer 


of  gravel,  inflead  of  flopping  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  de-  Preparation 
fcends  into  the  plain  or  level  country,  the  water  all  ojr  band, 
the  while  pafling  along  in  its  bowels  }  and  that  the  '  v 
gravel  has  a  layer  of  clay  below  and  another  layer  of 
clay  above  it.  After  it  has  reached  and  pafied  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  along  the  valley,  if  the  layer  of 
gravel  either  fuddenly  flop  and  allow  the  layers  of 
clay  to  come  together,  or  if  the  gravel  have  too  little 
thicknefs  and  capacity  to  allow  the  water  which  flows 
within  it  to  pafs  eafily  along,  it  will  neceflarily,  from 
the  new  fupplies  of  water  which  are  continually  de¬ 
fcending,  be  prefifed  upwards  againft  the  layer  of  clay 
which  covers  it  :  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  clay  will 
be  foftened,  and  the  water  will  filtrate  through  all  its 
weaker  parts  till  it  reach  the  furface,  which  it  will 
keep  conftantly  wet,  and  where  it  will  ftagnate  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  flat  and  level  form  of  the  country. 

Over  the  fofteft  places,  a  coarfe  verdure  will  fpread, 
and  the  roots  of  the  parts  intertwining,  will  form  fhak- 
ing  quagmires.  In  other  places,  the  mofs  plants,  being 
the  only  ones  which  can  thrive  in  the  moift  and  unge- 
nial  foil  which  is  thus  produced,  will  rapidly  fpring  up, 
and  a  mofs  will  be  formed  altogether  unfit  for  any  pur¬ 
pofe  of  agriculture.  To  drain  fuch  a  foil,  it  is  evident¬ 
ly  only  necefiary  to  dig  a  pit  or  hole  through  the  upper 
ftratum  of  clay  into  the  gravel,  to  give  a  free  vent  or 
iflue  to  the  water  }  which  having  thus  found  an  eafy 
paflage  to  the  open  air,  will  ceafe  to  prefs  upon  the  in¬ 
cumbent  layer  of  clay,  or  to  render  it  moift.  This 
clay  will  therefore  fpeedily  become  dry  and  collapfe  j 
the  mofs  plants  will  wither,  provided  the  furface  is  pro¬ 
perly  drained  *,  and  the  whole  foil  will  become  folid 
and  fit  to  be  cultivated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  as  already  noticed,  that  a  piece 
of  territory  which  lies  low,  is  rendered  extremely  wet 
by  rain  and  fpring  water  coming  from  adjacent  high 
grounds,  and  lodging  upon  its  furface,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  fo  completely  furrounded  by  eminences,  or 
land-locked,  that  it  cannot  be  drained  at  a  moderate 
coft ;  the  eonfequence  of  which  is,  that  the  water  ftag- 
nates,  and  a  mofs  or  bog  is  formed.  The  principles 
which  we  have  already  ftated  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  globe  is  made  up  of  various  ftrata,  indicate 
the  way  in  which  fuch  a  bog  may  be  drained  at  a  cheap 
rate.  It  is  only  necefiary  to  dig  a  pit  at  the  loweft  part 
of  it,  down  through  the  clay,  or  other  impervious  layer 
that  holds  up  the  water,  till  a  porous  ftratum  is  reached, 
capable  of  conveying  away  the  furface  water  down  the 
country  below  ground  to  the  fea,  or  to  fuch  rivers  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  c.onneCltd  with. 

The  whole  art  of  draining  land,  where  the  wetnefs 
is  oecafioned  by  water  preftTng  upwards  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  thefe  principles. 

It  is  an  art  whofe  importance  is  not  yet  fufficiently  ap- 
pretiated,  becaufe  imperfectly  underftood,  and  becaufe 
it  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  practice  to  its  full  extent. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  no  remote  period  it 
will  be  held  in  univerfal  eftimation,  on  account  of  the  lS 
Command  of  thole  hidden  ftreams  that  are  contained  inDifpute  a- 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  it  will  give  to  mankind  bout  the 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  improved  agriculture,  and  for  thefirfl:  hfco- 
fervice  of  commerce  in  filling  canals  and  giving  motion  ^ 

to  every  kind  of  machinery.  A  difpute  ex  ills  about  draining 
the  original  difeoverer  of  this  art.  The  celebrated  land  ma de 
writer  upon  agriculture,  Dr  James  Anderfon  of  Aber-wet  by 
Y  y  2  .  dc-en/P™’^ 
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preparation  (icen,  in  his  a  Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs, 
of  Land,  publiflied  in  177 5,  was  undoubtedly  the  firft  perfon 

v  v - -  who  explained  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  art  of 

draining  land  rendered  wet  by  fprings,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  ought  to  proceed  *  having  been  led 
to  the  inveitigation  many  years  before,  by  his  having 
fortunately  fucceeded  in  draining  a  bog  by  finking  a 
pit  in  it  through  the  clay,  till  an  opening  was  made  in¬ 
to  the  gravel  or  porous  firatum,  from  which  the  water 
ruflied  up  vehemently.  In  the  mean  while,  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  that  Mr  Jofeph  Elkington,  poffeffor  of  a  farm 
in  England  called  Princethorp,  in  the  pariffi  of  Stret- 
ton  upon  Dunfmore,  and  county  of  Warwick,  almoft  as 
early  as  Dr  Anderfon,  had  accidentally  difeovered  that 
land  might  be  drained  in  many  lituations  by  making  a 
fmall  hole  into  the  earth.  Being  a  man  of  confiderable 
natural  ingenuity,  though,  it  is  faid,  of  little  literature, 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  take  advantage  of  the  difeovery  he 
had  made,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  affairs. 
He  therefore  commenced  the  trade  of  a  drainer  of 
lands  ;  and  by  the  novelty  of  draining  land  by  a  fmall 
hole  bored  often  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from,  the 
wetteft  part  of  it,  and  by  conducing  himfelf  in  a 
myfterious  manner,  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
was  extcnfivejy  employed.  This  employment  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  merited,  as  his  operations  were  attended 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  After  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  its  members,  who  appear  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  Dr  Anderfon’s  publica¬ 
tion,  fuppofed  Mr  Elkington  to  be  the  only  difeoverer 
and  poffeffor  of  the  art  of  draining  land  wet  by  fprings 
in  the  way  now  mentioned *  and  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  parliament  bellowed  a  reward  of  iool. 
upon  him.  It  was  furely  an  unfortunate  circumfiance, 
that  the  firft  premium  granted  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  board,  fliould  have  proceeded  upon  an  error, 
as  it  undoubtedly  did*,  for,  although  Mr  Elkington 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  this  art 
extenfively  into  pra6tice,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr 
Anderfon,  by  whom  alfo  it  was  difeovered,  was  the 
firft  who  explained  its  principles  to  the  public,  and 
that  at  a  period  whem  Mr  Elkington’s  fecret  remained 
with  himfelf.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  theory  of  this  art  was  abfolutely  un¬ 
known,  although  thefe  perfons  appear  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  propofed  to  apply  it  extenfively  to  the.  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture.  It  is  faid  that  the  pra&ice  is 
very  ancient  in  Italy,  when  a  well  is  dug,  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  going  to  a  great  depth,  by  boring  with 
an  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  the  hopes  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  porous  ftratum  which  contains  the  water.  And 
in  Germany  it  appears,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed, 
that  the  pra£tice  has  long  exifted  of  draining  land¬ 
locked  bogs,  by  letting  down  the  water  by  means  of  a 
pit  through  the  impervious  clay,  to  a  porous  fubftra- 
tum.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  draining  land  that  is  rendered  wet  by 
fprings,  or  water  af  ending  out  of  the  earth  *,  and  as 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  inftru&ed  Mr  John  Johnfton, 
land  furveyor,  to  infpeft  Mr  Elkington’s  principal  drain¬ 
ings  of  this  fort,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them,  we 
ihall  give  all  due  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  re¬ 
port  made  out  by  that  gentleman,  which  is  underftood 
to  have  been  executed  with  much  fidelity  and  accuracy * 


though  we  ftiall  alfo  exhibit,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prac-  Preparation 
tice  of  other  .intelligent  perfons  upon  the  fame  lubjeft.  of  Land* 
In  the  practice  of  this  art  it  will  readily  occur,  ^ 
that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  obtain  a  know-  pra<qicai 
ledge  of  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  rules  for 
manner  in  which  its  various  layers  or  lirata  fucceed,^n^y 
and  are  ufually  intermingled  with  each  other.  '1  his  ^  ^  * 
obje£t,  however,  can  only  be  attained  in  any  cunfi-  fpringS. 
derable  degree  of  perfection  by  obfervation  and  expe¬ 
rience.  There  are  feveral  ways,  however,  by  which 
a  man  of  fagacity  and  reflection  may  greatly  abridge 
the  difficulty  of  this  ftudy,  fo  as  in  a  fliort  time  to 
enable  himfelf  to  praCtife  the  art  of  draining  with  con¬ 
fiderable  fuccefs.  The  fureft  way  of  afertaining  the 
inclination  of  the  different  firata,  or  the  way  in  which 
they  lie  upon  each  other,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  defeend  into  the  earth,  con  lifts  of  examining  the 
bed  of  the  neareft  rivers,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
banks  when  fteep  and  broken,  fo  as  to  lay  bare  the 
different  ftrata  of  earth  adjoining  to  them.  Pits,  quar¬ 
ries,  and  wells,  that  may  have  been  dug  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  may  alfo  be  examined  with  the  lame  view. 

Rufhes,  fmall  elder  buffies,  and  other  plants  which 
grow  on  the  wetteft  foils,  alfo  frequently  afford  fy.mp- 
toms  of  the  line  under  which  an  internal  refervoir  of 
water  is  placed,  and  is  preffing  upwards  from  wanting 
a  free  paffage  below  ground,  .  1S5 

It  is  often  of  much  importance,  even  in  ffieep  coun-Todr  in 
tries,  to  drain  the  fide  of  a  hill,  not  only  becaufe  wet  th*fjde  of 
land  is  more  unproductive  than  that  which  is  properly  a  u  * 
drained,  but  becaufe  the  fuperabundance  of  moilture  is 
apt  to  introduce  and  to  keep  up  among  the  flock  that 
deltruCtive  and  incurable  difeafe,  the  rot ,  for  which 
draining  is  an  almoft  infallible  preventive.  It  .  is 
cheaply  executed  in  fuch  fituations,  becaufe  the  drains 
for  collecting  and  leading  off  the  water,  may  ufually 
be  left  uncovered.  Let  it  be  fuppof  d  then,  that  in 
confequence  of  internal  fprings  at  a  certain  diflance 
down  "the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  upon  any  other  de¬ 
fending  furface,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and  fpouty, 
and  unwholefome  for  ffieep,  and  unfit  for  agriculture.* 
the  belt  mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  drain  it  is 
this.  It  ought  to  be  recolleCted,  that  the  reafon  of  the 
wetnefs  is  this  :  The  rain  water  at  the  fummit  of  the 
high  ground  is  received  into  a  porous  ftratum  of  gra¬ 
vel,  with  which  it  defends  down  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
till  it  comes  to  be  covered  with  a  clayey  foil.  .  After 
defending  under  the  covering  of  clay  to  fome  diftance, 
the  gravel  or  porous  under  foil  fuddenly  ceafes  *  the  clay 
becomes  deeper,  and  touches  the  rock  or  another  in¬ 
ferior  bed  of  clay.  In  this  fituation,  the  water,  unable 
to  defeend  farther,  regorges  and  preffes  upwards  upon 
the  clayey  foil  which  covers  it,  rendering  it  moift  and 
fwampy  in  every  part,  and  oozing  through  all  its 
weaker  crannies.  Thus  it  forms  a  belt  of  moift  ground 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  water  perhaps 
defends  and  damages  every  part.  To  drain  this  de¬ 
clivity,  begin  at  the  bottoRT*  and  carry  . up  a  ditch  to t 
wards  the  wet  ground.  As  the  object  is  to  let  out  the 
water  at  the  lowed  point  of  the  refervoir  or  natural 
bag  in  which  it  is  contained,  by  jnaking  an  opening 
into  the  gravel  there,  it  will  be  proper,  as  the.  ditch 
proceeds  upwards,  frequently  to  bore  holes  with  an 
aug-er  of  about  two  inches  diameter  to  a  confiderable 
6  deDtb. 
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Preparation  depth,  that  is,  about  1 5  feet,  though  fometimes  it  is 
t  of  Land.  ^  neceffary  to  go  to  twice  that  depth.  As  long  as  the 
water  is  not  found  by  boring,  the  ditch  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  upwards,  and  new  auger  holes  formed  ;  when  at 
lail  the  auger  by  boring  reaches  the  loweft  part  of  the 
gravel  or  refervoir  of  water,  the  water  will  immediate¬ 
ly  ruffi  forth  with  confiderable  violence  at  the  hole 
formed  by  it,  and  will  continue  ever  after  to  run  -with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  choaking  up.  When  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  of  water  or  layer  of  gravel  is  thus  found, 
another  ditch  ought  to  be  drawn  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  former  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  the  letter  T.  In  the  upper  ditch  or  dram 
that  runs  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  auger  holes  ought 
to  be  bored  at  flmrt  diflances,  to  let  out  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  interior  refervoir  or  ftratum  of  gravel. 
The  whole  procefs  will  be  eafiiy  underflood  from  con¬ 
flate  XII.  fidering  the  figure  3.  Care  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  digging  the  upper  drain  along  the  face  cf  the  hill, 
to  form  it  in  fucli  a  way  as  that  the  water  may  defeend 
in  it  towards  the  ddeh  firft  formed,  which  is  intended 
to  convey  it  down  the  hill  to  the  neareft  brook.  The 
old  practice  or  mode  of  draining  ground  in  this  fixa¬ 
tion  before  the  ufe  of  the  auger  was  nnderflood,  and 
before  men  had  refle&ed  upon  the  way  in  which  water 
is  often  confined  in  the  earth,  confided  of  digging  a 
trench  wherever  the  fpouty  land  commenced.  As  this 
Was  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  level,  that  is,  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  refervoir  of  water,  it  produces  only  a  partial 
remedy.  Other  parallel  ditches  of  the  fame  kind  were 
therefore  cut  the  whole  way  down  the  declivity,  and  be- 
in  filled  with  loofe  ftones  and  conne&ed  with  a  de- 
fce  ndiiig  ditch,  each  carried  off  only  a  portion  of  furface 
water,  leaving  the  foil  dill  cold  in  confequence  of  the 
wetnefs  of  the  bottom. 

In  performing  the  operation  already  deferibed,  fome 

I  difficulties  are  apt  to  occur,  in  confequence  of  the  irre¬ 

gularities  with  which  the  ftrata  are  often  placed  in  the 
earth.  In  boring  in  the  afeending  trench,  in  the  firfl 
part  of  the  operation,  with  a  view  to  difeover  the  loweft 
point  at  which  the  water  may  be  let  out  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  refervoir,  the  operator  is  fometimes  apt  to  be  milled 
by  finding  water  before  be  has  come  high  enough  to 
reach  the  place  at  which  the  porous  ftratum  flops.  This 
arifes  from  its  fometimes  happening  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  refervoir  fmall  leakages  occur,  and  a  portion  of 
the  water  finds  its  way  downwards  through  crannies  in 
the  earth  to  fome  diitance  from  the  main  refervoir. 
When  the  auger  in  boring  meets  thefe  leakages,  they 
are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  the  main  body  of  water,  and 
the  operator  can  only  guard  himfelf  againft  fuch  errors, 
by  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  adjoining  high  grounds  ought  to  afford.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  that  follows  the  auger  be  very  trifling, 
while  the  extent  of  high  ground  is  great,  he  may  be  af- 
fured  that  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  great  caufe  of  the 

Iwetnefs  of  the  foil.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens  that  the 
crofs  drain  carried  along  the  face  of  the  hill  may  in 
fome  places  be  below’  the  level  of  the  refervoir  of  wra- 
ter,  while  it  is  upon  it  at  other  places.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  auger  by  boring  in  the  crofs  trench  brings  no 
Water,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bore  above  it,  and  to  con- 
dudl  the  water  that  is  there  obtained  by  a  fmall  cut  in¬ 
to  the  general  crofs  trench. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hills  are  compofed  of  al- 
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ternate  flrata,  of  rock  and  fand  and  clay,  which  reft  Preparation 
horizontally  or  nearly  fo  upon  each  other,  and  pene- ,  of  Land-  _ 
trate  and  form  the  mafs  of  the  hill.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
foil  above  the  fand  or  rock  is  often  dry  and  produdlive, 
while  the  clay  is  wet  and  fwampy.  In  this  cafe,  the 
highefl  part  of  the  hill  being  generally  porous,  re¬ 
ceives  the  rain  water,  which  defeends  through  it  till  it 
meets  the  impervious  clay,  which  forces  it  to  flow  to 
the  furface,  which  it  renders  wet.  Having  overflowed 
the  upper  clay  furface,  it  is  immediately  abforbed  by 
the  next  porous  ftratum  ;  and  defeending  into  it  in  like 
manner,  again  iflues  at  the  lower  fide  of  it,  and  in¬ 
jures  the  furface  of  the  next  bed  of  clay,  as  it  did  that 
of  the  firft.  To  drain  a  hill  fide  of  this  defeription,  it 
is  neceffary  to  make  a  trench  along  the  upper  fide  of 
every  belt  of  rufhy  or  boggy  foil  to  receive  the  wrater 
from  the  fuperior  porous  foil,  and  to  lead  the  whole 
water  thus  obtained  by  one  or  more  ditches  downwards 
to  the  bottom. 

Where  a  foil  is  compofed  of  intermixed  varieties,  with 
clay  predominating,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
drain,  as  it  is  apt  to  form  itfelf  into  a  variety  of  hollow 
refervoirs,  each  of  which  holds  water  like  a  cup,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  thefe  hollows  being  full  of  porous  ma-  * 
terials,  the  furface  of  the  foil  is  lufficiently  regular. 

Thus  in  wet  feafons,  patches  of  moift  unwholefome  foil 
are  formed,  not  by  fprings  for  which  they  may  be  mif¬ 
taken,  but  by  rain  water  held  up  by  clay  in  thefe  dif- 
joined  cavities.  They  can  only  be  drained  by  feparate 
covered  cuts,  communicating  in  the  (horteft  way  poflible 
with  one  or  more  main  drains.  l8(j 

With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  bogs,  it  has  already  To  drain  a 
been  remarked,  that  they  are  cither  luch  as  can  have  bog  hy  et- 
their  water  carried  off  by  a  communication,  at  a  tolera- 
ble  expence,  with  fome  adjoining  lower  ground  ;  or  they  fIeeiy. 
are  land  locked,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  being  drained 
in  this  way.  With  regard  to  the  former,  or  thofe 
which  can  be  drained  by  trenches  for  conducing  the 
water  to  an  adjoining  low  country  or  river,  they  may 
be  rendered  wet  in  two  ways  :  ill,  By  fprings  oozing 
out  of  the  adjoining  higher  ground,  in  a  regular  line 
along  the  upper  fide  of  the  wet  furface,  which  afford 
water  that  ftagnates  upon  the  furface  of  the  inferior 
ground,  forming  it  into  a  bog.  To  render  free  from 
water  a  bog  of  this  kind,  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  merely  to  drain  the  upper  adjoining  fwampy  ground 
in  the  wav  that  has  been  already  Hated,  and  to  convey 
away  to  a  diftanee  the  water  produced  by  it,  in  regular, 
open,  or  hollow  drains. — The  fecond  claf*  of  bogs  ren¬ 
dered  wet  by  fprings,  confills  of  thofe  in  which  the 
many  fprings  that  appear  are  not  confined  to  one  regu¬ 
lar  direction  along  the  upper  fide,  but  burfl  out  every¬ 
where,  forming  (baking  quagmires,  over  which  it  is 
dangerous  for  cattle  to  pafs.  The  upper  part  of  fuch 
bogs  ufually  confifts  of  peat-earth.  Below  that  is 
found  a  bed  of  elav,  extremely  wet  and  foft,  through 
the  crannies  of  which  fmall  quantities  of  water  are  con¬ 
tinually  oozing.  When  the  loweft  part  of  fuch  a  bog 
is  found,  or  the  place  in  which  it  will  be  mod  conve¬ 
nient  to  convey  away  the  water,  little  more  is  ufually 
neceffary  than  to  dig  proper  trenches,  and  to  bore  with 
the  auger  through  the  ftratum  of  clay  to  the  porous  ftra¬ 
tum  containing  the  water.  To  drain  an  extenfive  bog, 
it  will  ufually  be  neceffary  to  dig  a  trench  from  end  to 
end  of  it,  with  crofs  trenches  at  confiderable  diftances,  v 
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Preparation  the  bottom  of  the  whole  being  frequently  penetrated  with 
, of  Lan(k  the  auger,  fo  as  to  allow  a  free  paffage  for  the  water 
^  v  - '  to  afcenc| .  the  effeft  of  which  will  be,  that  the  nature 
of  the  furrounding  foft  foil  will  fpeedily  be  altered,  in 
confequence  of  the  water  being  removed  from  beneath 
it.  It  will  become  dry  and  folid,  and  foon  fit  for  bearing 
the  plough.  The  fame  effefl  would  follow,  although  only 
a  fingle  perforation  were  made  through  the.  inferior 
ftratum  of  the  bog  *,  and  accordingly  Mr  Elkington  is 
faid  fometimes  to  have  fucceeded,  while  he  drained  a 
bog,  in  railing  the  water  from  it  confiderably  above 
its  own  level,  for  any  purpofe  for  which  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  was  done  by  rearing  around  the  perfora¬ 
tion,  a  building  of  brick,  puddled  around  and  within 
with  clay,  to  the  top  of  which  the  water  rofe,  and  was 
i87  from  thence  conveyed  away  in  pipes  or  otherwife.. 

Dr  Ander-  That  the  whole  of  this  important  fubje£l,  of  draining 
ion’s  rules  iand  rendered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  better  under- 
for  draining  ftoodj  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  it  as  deferibed  by 
fpouty  land.  ^nderfon,  in  his  Effays  publifhed  in  1775,  already 
mentioned.  Suppofing,  fays  he,  a  defending  ftratum 
of  fand  or  gravel  fhould  be  difeontinued,  and  that  the 
ftratum  above  it  fhould  be  of  a  coherent  clayey  nature  5 
in  this  cafe,  the  water  being  pent  in  on  every  fide,  and 
being  accumulated  in  great  quantities,  muft  at  length 
force  a  paffage  for  itfelf  in  fome  way,  and  prefling 
ftrongly  upon  the  upper  furface,  if  any  one  part  is 
weaker  than  the  reft,  it  would  burft  forth,  and  form  a 
fpring  :  but  if  the  texture  of  every  part  of  this  ftratum 
were  equally  ftrong,  the  water  would  fqueeze  through 
many  fmall  crannies,  and  would  ooze  out  in  number- 
lefs  places,  fo  as  to  occafion  that  kind  of  wetnefs  that 
is  known  by  the  name  of  fpouting  clayey  foil. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe  is  eafily  effected. — For  if  a 
ditch  of  a  confiderable  fize  is  opened  towards  the  lower- 
moft  part  of  the  fpouting  ground,  fo  deep  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  upper  ftratum  of  clay,  and  reach  to 
the  gravel,  the  water  will  rife  up  through  it  at  firft 
with  vejy  great  violence,  which  will  gradually  decreafe 
as  the  preffure  from  the  water  behind  is  diminifhed  *, 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
fubterraneous  refervoir  is  run  off,  there  being  no  longer 
any  preffure  upon  the  clay  above  it,  the  whole  foon  be¬ 
comes  as  dry  as  could  be  deftred,  and  continues  fo 
ever  afterwards,  if  the  ditch  is  always  kept  open.  This 
the  do&or  fays  he  can  affert  from  experience,  having 
rendered  fome  fields  of  this  kind  that  were  very  wet 
quite  dry  by  this  method  of  treating  them.  The  at¬ 
tentive  obferver,  he  adds,  will  readily  perceive,  that 
if  any  field  that  is  wet  from  this  caufe  admits  of  being 
ploughed,  it  will  be  in  equal  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
being  raifed  into  high  ridges,  with  the  other  kind  of 
damp  ground  before  mentioned.  For  as  the  depth  of 
earth  above  the  refervoir  would  be  fmaller  in  the  deep 
furrows  than  anywhere  elfe,  there  would  of  confequence 
be  lefs  refiftance  to  the  water  in  that  place,  fo  that  it 
would  arife  there  in  greater  abundance.  And  if,  in  this 
cafe,  a  farmer  fhould  dig  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  as  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water  would  rife  into  them,  in 
fome  cafes  the  ground  might  be  improved,  or  even 
quite  drained  thereby,  efpecially  if  they  fhould  have 
accidentally  reached  the  gravel  in  any  one  place  ;  al¬ 
though  at  an  expence  much  greater  than  was  necefiary. 
«  I  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  fays  he,  in  fome 
zneafure  to  prevent  the  prejudice  that  fome  inattentive 
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obfervers  might  entertain  flgainft  what  wa3  faid  before  of  Preparation 
this  method  of  draining,  from  their  having  accidentally  ,_ot  Lan(*- , 
feen  fome  fields  that  may  have  been  bettered  by  it. 

“  Bogs  are  only  a  variety  of  this  laft- mentioned 
kind  of  wet  ground  5  and  therefore  ought  in  general 
to  be  drained  after  the  fame  manner  with  them.  Clay 
is  a  fubftance  that  ftrongly  refills  the  entrance  of  water 
into  it :  but  when  it  is  long  drenched  with  it,  it  is,  in 
procefs  of  time,  in  fome  meafure  diffolved  thereby  ; 
lofes  its  original  firmnefs  of  texture  and  confidence ;  and 
becomes  a  fort  of  femi-fluid  mafs,  which  is  called  a 
bog  ;  and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  covered  with  a  ftrong 
feurf  of  a  particular  kind  of  grafs,  with  very  matted 
roots,  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  fmall  weight 
without  breaking,  although  it  yields  very  much,  it  is 
in  thefe  circumftances  called  a  fwagg/e.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  bog,  it  is  invariably  occa- 
fioned  by  water  being  forced  up  through  a  bed  of  clay, 
as  juft  now  deferibed,  and  diffolving  or  foftening,  if 
you  will,  a  part  thereof.  I  fay  only  a  part  5  becaufe 
whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  bog  or  fwaggle,  it 
generally  has  a  partition  of  folid  clay  between  it.  and 
the  refervoir  of  water  under  it,  from  whence  it  original¬ 
ly  proceeds  :  for  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  were  confiderable,  it  would  meet 
with  no  fufficient  refiftance  from  the  bog,  and  would 
iffue  through  it  with  violence,  and  carry  the  whole  femi- 
fluid  mafs  along  with  it.  _  But  this  would  more  ine¬ 
vitably  be  the  cafe,  if  there  was  a  cruft  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bog,  and  if  the  cruft  fiiould  ever  be  broken, 
efpecially  if  the  quantity  of  water  under  it  were  very 
confiderable  :  and  as  it  is  probable,  that,  in  many  cafes 
of  this  fort,  the  water  (lowly  diffolves  more  and  .  more 
of  this  under  cruft,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,,  in  the 
revolution  of  many  ages,  a  great  many  eruptions  of 
this  kind  may  have  happened,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  deemed  of  importance  enough  to  have  . the 
hiftory  of  them  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Of  this  kind, 
although  formed  of  a  different  fubftance,  I  confider  the 
flow  of  the  Solway  mofs  in  Northumberland  to  have 
been  }  which,  upon  the  16th  of  November  1771,  burft 
its  former  boundaries,  and  poured  forth  a  prodigious 
dream  of  femi-fluid  matter,  which  in  a  fliort  time  co¬ 
vered  feveral  hundred  acres  of  very  fine  arable  ground. 

Nor  will  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  mofs, — who  knows  its  rcfemblance  to  clay  in  its 
quality  of  abforbing  and  retaining  water,  and  its  very 
eafy  diffufibility  therein,  be  furprifed  at  this ;  as  from 
all  thefe  properties,  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  form¬ 
ing  an  extenfive  bog,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger 
of  producing  an  extenfive  devaftation  by  an  irruption  of 
the  water  into  it,  than  thefe  that  are  formed  of  any  kind 
of  clay  whatever. 

“  If  the  bog,  or  fwampy  ground,  is  upon  a  declivity, 
the  ditch  ought  to  be  carried  acrofs  the  field  about 
the  place  where  the  lowed  fprings  arife.  But  if  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  fo,  fo  as  to 
form  foft  quagmires,  interfperfed  through  the  whole  of 
the  field,  it  will  be  of  little  confequence  in  what  part 
the  drain  is  opened  *,  for  if  it  is  dug  up  fo  deep  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  rife  in  it  with  freedom,  it  will  iffue 
through  that  opening,  and  the  field  will  be  left  perfeS- 
ly  dry. 

“  But  as  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  ftratum 
of  gravel  (liould  be  at  a  confiderable  depth  beneath  the 
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Preparation  fur  face  of  the  earth,  and  as  it  may  be  fometimes  even 
below  the  level  of  the  place  into  which  the  drain  mud 
be  emptied,  it  might  fometimesbe  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  ditch  fo  deep  as  to  reach  the  bed  of  fand  or 
gravel.  But  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  this  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  in  the  prefent  cafe  ;  as  a  drain  of  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  will  be  equally  effedlual  with  one 
that  ffiould  go  to  the  gravel.  All  that  is  neceffary,  in 
this  cafe,  is  to  fink  pits  in  the  courfe  of  the  drain,  at  a 
moderate  diftance  from  one  another,  which  go  fo  deep 
as  to  reach  the  gravel  ;  for  as  the  water  there  meets 
with  no  refinance,  it  readily  flows  out  at  thefe  openings, 
and  is  carried  off  by  the  drain  without  being  forced  up 
through  the  earth  ;  fo  that  the  ground  is  left  entirely 
dry  ever  after. 

“  I  have  like  wife  drained  fevcral  fields  in  this  way  : 
and  as  I  have  generally  found  the  appearances  pretty 
much  alike,  I  (hall,  for  the  information  of  the  inexperi-^ 
enced  reader,  give  a  fhort  account  of  them. 

“  If  you  attempt  to  make  your  pit  in  one  of  thefe 
foft  quaggy  places  where  the  water  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  you  will  meet  with  very  great  difficulty  in 
forming  it  ;  for  as  the  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed  is  foft,  it  will  always  flow  into  the  hole  as  faff  as 
you  digit;  on  which  account  I  would  advife,  not  to 
attempt  to  make  the  pit  in  the  fwaggle,  but  as  near  it 
in  the  folid  earth  as  you  conveniently  can.  However, 
if  it  is  pretty  firm,  and  of  no  great  extent,  it  is  fome- 
times  pra&icable  to  make  a  pit  in  the  foft  bog  at  the 
dried  time  of  the  year.  This  I  have  fometimes  prac- 
tifed,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
nature  of  thefe  bogs  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwife 
would  have  had.  In  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
made,  this  foft  quaggy  ground  has  feldom  been  above 
three  or  four  feet  deep ;  below  which  I  have  always 
found  a  ftratum  of  hard  tough  clay  ufually  mixed  with 
dones,  and  (o  firm  that  nothing  but  a  mattock  or 
pickaxe  could  penetrate  it :  and  as  this  is  compara¬ 
tively  fo  much  drier  than  the  ground  above  it,  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  this  is 
the  bottom  that  he  is  in  fearcll  of.  In  digging  through 
this  dratum,  you  will  frequently  meet  with  fmall 
fprings  oozing  out  in  all  dire&ions  ;  fome  of  them  that 
might  fill  the  tube  of  a  fmall  quill,  and  others  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  fcarco  perceptible :  but  without  regarding 
thefe,  you  mud  continue  to  dig  on  without  intermif- 
fion  till  you  come  to  the  main  body  of  the  rclervoir,  if- 
I  may  fo  call  it,  that  is  contained  in  the  rock,  gravel, 
or  fand  ;  which  you  will  generally  find  from  two  to 
four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  fwaggle,  and  which 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  midaking  when  you  come 
to  it  :  for,  if  there  has  been  'no  opening  made  before 
that  in  the  field,  as  foon  as  you  break  the  crud  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  gravel  or  rock,  the  water  burds  forth' 
like  a  torrent,  and  on  fome  occafions  rifes  like  a  jet 
d'eau ,  to  a  eonfiderable  height  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  ;  and  continues  to  flow  off  with  great  impe- 
tuofity  for  fome  time,  till  the  pent-up  water  being 
drained  off,  the  violent  boiling  up  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  current  to  abate,  and,  in  a 
(hort  time,  it  flows  gently  out  like  any  ordinary  fpring; 
—•allowing  it  to  remain  in  thisdlate,  the  quaggy  earth 
begins  to  fubfide,  and  gradually  becomes  firmer  and 
firmer  every  day;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months,  thofe  bogs  which  were  formerly  fo  foft  as 


hardly  to  fupport  the  weight  of  a  fmall  dog,  become  Preparation 
fo  firm  that  oxen  and  horfes  may  tread  upon  them  with-  ,  ^and.  ^ 
out  any  danger  of  finking,  at  the  very  wetted  feafon 
of  the  year.  I  have  had  a  field  of  this  nature,  that, 
by  having  only  one  fuch  pit  as  I  have  now  defcribed 
opened  in  it,  was  entirely  drained  to  the  diftance  of 
above  a  hundred  yards  around  it  in  every  direction. 

But  as  it  is  poffible  that  the  ftratum  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  may  be  in  fome  places  interrupted,  it  will  be 
in  general  expedient  to  make  feveral  of  thefe  pits,  if 
the  field  is  of  great  extent  *,  always  carrying  the  drain 
forward  through  the  lowermoit  part  of  the  field,  or  as 
near  the  quag  as  you  conveniently  can  ;  and  finking  a 
pit  wherever  you  may  judge  it  will  be  moft  neceffary. 

But  if  the  ftratum  of  gravel  is  not  interrupted,  there 
will  be  no  violent  burft  of  water  at  opening  any  of 
thefe  after  the  firft,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced. 

To  keep  thefe  wells  from  clofing  up  after  they  are 
made,  it  is  always  expedient  to  fill  them  up  with  fmall 
(tones  immediately  after  they  are  made,  which  ought 
to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

“  I  have  often  imagined  that  the  expence  of  digging 
thefe  pits  might  be  faved  by  boring  a  hole  through 
this  folid  ftratum  of  clay  with  a  large  wimble  made 
on  purpofe  ;  but  as  I  never  experienced  this,  I  can¬ 
not  fay  whether  or  not  it  would  anfwer  the  defired  end 
exa&ly. 

“  If  the  whole  field  that  is  to  be  drained  confifts  of 
one  extenfive  bog,  it  will  require  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  work  can  be  entirely  finiftled,  as  it  will  be 
impofiible  to  open  a  drain  through  it  till  one  part  of 
it  is  firft  drained  and  become  folid  ground.  In  a  fitu- 
ation  of  this  kind,  the  undertaker,  after  having  opened 
a  drain  to  convey  the  water  from  the  lowTeft  part  of  the 
bog,  muft  approach  as  near  to  the  fwampy  ground  as 
he  can,  and  there  make  his  firft  pit ;  which  will  drain 
off  the  water  from  the  neareft  parts  of  the  bog.  When 
this  has  continued  open  for  fome  time,  and  that  part  of 
the  bog  i3  become  fo  folid  as  to  admit  of  being  worked, 
let  him  continue  the  ditch  as  far  forward  through  it  as 
the  fituation  it  is  in  will  admit  of,  and  there  fink  ano¬ 
ther  pit;  and  proceed  gradually  forward  in  the  fame 
manner;  making  crofs  cuts  where  neceffary,  till  the 
whole  be  finiffied. 

“  In  this  manner  may  any  bog  or  traift  of  fpout- 
ing  ground  of  this  nature  be  rendered  dry  at  a  very 
inconfiderable  expence ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  other 
method  of  draining  ground  of  this  fort  effe&ually,  I 
recommend  the  ftudy  of  it  to  the  attention  of  every  di¬ 
ligent  farmer  who  may  have  occafion  for  it:  Let  him 
firft  be  extremely  cautious  in  examining  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  particular  fields,  that  he  may  be  certain 
which  of  the  claffes  above  enumerated  it  may  be  rank¬ 
ed  with  ;  and  when  he  is  perfedlly  fure  of  that,  He 
may  proceed  without  fear,  being  morally  certain  of 
fuccefs.” 

We  (hall  add  the  fubftance  of  a  paper  on  this  fub- 
je<ft,  for  which  the  author  received  the  filver  medal  of 
the  Society  inftituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 

Manufa<ft tires,  and  Commerce.  That  author  is  Mr  ]vxrwedge?s 
John  Wedge  of  Bickenhill,  near  Coventry,  who  israodeof 
not  only  a  great  farmer  himfelf,'  but  had  like  wife  draining, 
been  employed  by  the  earl  of  Aylesford  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  feveral  eftates,  Encouraged  by  his  lordflvip’s 
liberality,  Mr  Wedge  informs  the  fociety,  that  he  had 

been 
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Preparation  been  employed  for  Tome  years  in  draining  large  portions 
of  Land.  ian(j#  0f  which  part  was  in  the  earl’s  occupation,  and 
" v  ~  '  part  in  his  own,  as  tenant  to  his  lordfhip.  -The  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  his  mode  ot 
procedure,  he  Hates  in  the  following  terms  .: 

In  every  country  there  are  large  portions  of  land 
that,  in  wet  feafons,  have  always  what  may  be  called  a 
dry  furface ,  and  other  portions  of  land  that  have  always 
a  mold  or  wet  furface  :  the  former  oftliefe  admitting  all 
the  water  which  falls  upon  them  to  fink  freely  through 
their  pores  to  various  depths,  till  falling  on  clay,  or 
fome  other  un£iuous  earth,  wliofe  pores  will  not  permit 
it  to  pafs  through,  it  is  there  held  up  to  a  height  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  comes  upon 
it,  and  the  facility  with  which  that  water  is  difehar- 
ged.  Thus,  held  up  to  various  heights,  it  ferves  as 
a  fountain  to  diftribute  its  water  (either  by  veins  of 
fand,  pebbles,  or  rock,  according  to.  the  formation  of 
the  different  under  ftrata)  on  the  neighbouring  lands  j 
and  there  forms  bogs  and  other  varieties  of  wet  furface, 
on  a  bafis  that  will  be  always  found  to  confift  of  marl 
or  clay,  or  fome  mixture  thereof.  The  effedl  of  wa¬ 
ter  this  diftributed  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes. 
The  firft  clafs,  where  the  water  is  thrown  out  by  a 
body  of  marl  or  clay,  &.c.  upon  the  furface  of  defeend- 
ing  ground,  and  in  the  valley  (there  held  up  by  clay 
alfo)  forms  bogs  or  fwamps.  The  fecond  clafs,  where 
the  water  is  held  up  by  marl  or  clay,  as  before,  having 
above  that  marl  or  clay  a  ftratum  of  fand,  or  pebbles, 
through  which  the  water  palfes j  and  above  thofe  fands 
or  pebbles  another  ftratum  of  marl  or  clay,  through 
the  weakeft  parts  of  which  the  water,  by  a  continual 
preffure  from  its  fountain,  forces  a  paffage  upwards  *? 
and  thus,  through  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  marl  or 
clay  furnifhes  a  continual  fupply  of  water  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  for  the  formation  or  growth  of  bogs,  &c.  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  water  is  more  or  lefs  abundantly  fupplied 
by  its  fountain  or  head,  namely,  the  higher  lands,,  into 
which  rain-water  freely  paffes,  as  before  deferibed. 
There  are  alfo  different  foils,  under  different  circum- 
ftances,  which  may  form  a  third  clafs  of  land  for  drain¬ 
ing  j  fuch  as  ftrong  deep  foils,  or  open  light  foils,  ha¬ 
ving  near  the  furface  a  body  of  marl  or  clay.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  the  water  which  falls  on  the  furface  muft, 
for  reafons  which  are  felf- evident,  keep  fuch  lands,  in 
rainy  feafons,  conftantly  wet  and  cold  ;  and  it  ftiould  be 
obferved,  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  before  deferibed 
claffes  of  wet  land  fometimes  occurs  in  one  field,  by  hid¬ 
den  alterations  of  the  under  ftrata,  and  thereby  perplexes 
the  operator,  by  requiring  all  the  different  modes  of 
draining  in  the  fame  field. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  bogs  are  thus  formed  and  fed, 
their  cure  may  be  effe&ed  with  certainty  :  The  firft 
clafs,  by  cutting  through  the  ftratum  (be  it  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock),  that  conveys  the  water  t©  the  bog,  and 
carrying  off  that  water  by  a  clofe  drain  to  fome  proper 
place,  where  the  level  admits  of  its  difeharge  :  The  fe¬ 
cond  clafs,  by  finking  a  drain  to  any  convenient  depth 
in  the  upper  clay  ;  and  then  digging  or  boring  with 
a  large  auger,  at  a  fmall  diftance  on  one  fide  of  this 
drain,  through  the  remaining  part,  be  it  (the  upper 
clay)  ever  fo  deep,  into  the  under  ftratum  of  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock,  through  which  the  water  paffes  ;  which 
will  then  rufli  up  into  the  drain  fo  made,  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  land  or  fountain 
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whence  it  is  fupplied.  As  this  drain  advances  through  Preparation 
the  land,  holes  muft  be  dug  or  bored,  as  before,  every  t  of  Land- 
feven  yards,  or  at  fuch  diitance  as  the  itrength  of  the 
fprings  may  require  j  and  the  whole  of  the  water  thus 
brought  up  by  tapping  the  fprings,  is  carried  off  by  the 
drain  made  in  the  upper  clay,  which  muft  be  a  clofe 
one,  to  its  proper  level,  and  there  diicharged. 

By  both  thefe  methods  of  draining,  large  trails  ,  of 
land,  under  favourable  circumftances,  may  be  cured  with 
one  drain.  The  heft  place  for  fixing  thefe  drains  is 
where  the  ftratum  that  conveys  the  water  comes  neareft 
to  the  furface  and  the  beft  method  of  afeertaining  that 
is  to  bore  or  dig  in  different  parts  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  under  ftrata. 

The  third  clafs  may  be  eafily  cured  by  clofe  drains, 
at  fuch  diftances  and  depths  as  will  beft  carry  off  the 
furface-water.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  oblerve,  that 
where  the  different  ftrata  or  meafuves  crop  out,  that  is, 
become  gradually  more  and  more  lhallovv  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  direction  (as  i*  often  the  cafe,  till,  one  after  the 
other,  they  all  prefent  themfelves  in  fuccefiion  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth),  draining  may  often  be  much  more 
eafily  and  better  effe&ed  by  crofting  with  the  drain  the 
different  ftrata  or  meafures,  where  the  levels  and  other 
circumftances  will  admit. 

Some  of  the  land  drained  was  part  of  a  common,  in 
the  parifti  of  Church  Biekenhill,  in  the  county.of  War¬ 
wick  ;  part  of  it  was  covered  with  mofs  and  ling,  had 
a  peaty  furface,  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  produced 
little  or  no  grafs :  in  all  wet  feafons  it  was  filled  quite  to 
the  furface,  and  often  overflowed,  with  water.  Some 
of  the  land  was  much  more  unfound,  deeper  of  peat, 
and  covered  with  mofs,  in  moft  parts  nine  inches  long  5 
another  part  was  an  abfolute  bog  in  all  feafons. 

Having  dug  or  bored  with  a  large  auger  into  feveral 
parts  of  the  land,  Mr  Wedge  found  peat,  gravel,  and 
fand  mixed,  and  a  quickfand  almoft  uniformly.  The 
quickfand  in  every  part,  after  getting  an  inch  or  two 
into  it,  feemed  almoft  as  fluid  as  water.  Judging  from 
this,  that  no  materials  for  a  drain  could  fee  laid  in  the 
quickfand,  but  what  it  would  immediately  bury,  he 
dug  a  trench  almoft  to  the  quickfand,  leaving  gravel, 

&c.  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  bear  up  the  materials  for  a 
hollow  drain  *,  thefe  materials  were  two  fides  and  a  co¬ 
ver  of  ftone,  with  a  peat- turf  on  the  top  to  keep  out 
the  foil.  At  every  feven  yards  forward,  by  the  fide  of 
this  drain,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  quickfand  as  deep  as 
it  would  permit.  From  thefe  holes  the  water  rofe  free¬ 
ly  into  the  hollow  drain,  and  was  by  it  difeharged  at  a 
proper  level.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
ftone  made  ufe  of  for  this  drain,  and  all  others  here 
mentioned,  was  a  red  fand  and  rag-ftone,  which  eafily 
fplit  into  proper  fizes  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  very  du¬ 
rable  5  it  coft  about  fixpence  per  ton  getting,  exclufive 
of  carriage.  The  drain  thus  formed  ran  on  the  whole 
rather  freely,  and  made  the  land  dry  for  a  few  yards  on 
each  fide  thereof,  but  was  far  from  having  the  effedt  he 
improperly  expe&ed  •,  for  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
drain  could  only  take  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  water 
from  fo  large  a  quickfand,  which  it' did  not  penetrate 
more  than  two  inches  j  and  that  it  could  drain  only  to 
its  own  depth,  or,  at  moft,  to  that  depth  in  the  fountain 
which  fupplied  the  quickfand.  His  purpofe  was  then 
defeated  5  and  his  motive  for  mentioning  this  error  can¬ 
not,  he  hopes,  be  miftaken. 
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Preparation  He  now  did  what  he  fays  he  ought  to  have  done  be- 
ot  Land.  fore>  he  examined  the  different  ftrata  to  a  greater 

depth,  particularly  on  the  bog,  and  at  the  upper  edges 
thereof,  and  found  the  bog  to  be  what  has  been  de- 
lcribed  under  the  firft  clafs.  He  therefore  determined 
to  attempt  the  cure  in  the  manner  before  prefcribed  for 
that  clafs,  namely,  to  cut  through  the  whole  of  the  ftra- 
tum  (in  this  iuftance,  of  quickfand),  through  which 
he  found  the  water  pafs.  This  he  effefled  as  follows  : 
The  fummer  being  dry,  and  favourable  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  previoufly  made  his  main  open  drain,  he  began 
his  main  clofe  drain  the  firft  week  in  June  1791,  three 
feet  wide,  on  the  declivity  near  the  edge  of  the  great 
bog.  In  the  firft  operation  he  dug  through  the  peat, 
the  hard  fand,  and  gravel,  and  one  fpade’s  graft  (about 
nine  inches  deep  and  feven  inches  wide)  into  the  quick¬ 
fand,  the  whole  length  of  this  drain,  which  was  73 
perches,  of  eight  yards  to  the  perch,  in  length.  The 
drain  thus  dug  ran  copioufly,  not  lefs  than  60  gallons 
per  minute.  In  this  ftate  he  left  it  about  nine  days  : 
the  effedl  of  it  was  rapid,  both  above  the  drain  and  on 
the  bog  below.  Upon  examination,  he  now  found  about 
three  inches  on  the  top  of  the  fpade’s  graft,  which  had 
been  made  into  the  quickfand,  perfeflly  dry.  He  then 
dug  out  thefe  three  inches  of  dry  fand,  to  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  drain,  three  feet ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  dug  out,  as  before,  another  fpade’s  graft,  from  the 
top  of  the  quickfand,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  drain 
as  poftible.  This  was  left  to  run  a  few  days,  as  before, 
and  had  the  fame  effeft,  namely,  three  or  four  inches 
more  of  the  top  of  the  quickfand  became  dry  and  hard. 
The  fame  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  fame  effe&,  till  the  purpofe  of  getting  through  this 
quickfand  was  completed,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  the  level  of 
the  main  open  drain  would  permit.  The  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  continued  increafing  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
the  bog  below  the  drain  was  quite  dry,  and  the  land 
above  perfeflly  fo.  The  drain  which  was  firft  made, 
and  continued  running  for  fome  time  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  main  clofe  drain,  became  gradually  dry  5 
and  has  not,  fince  that  drain  was  finifhed,  difchargcd 
one  fingle  drop  of  water.  Great  care  was  neceffary,  in 
making  the  main  clofe  drain,  to  keep  the  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  it,  otherwife  the  current  would  have 
undermined  the  fides,  as  it  fometimes  had  done,  and 
caufed  them  to  fall  in.  For  this  reafon  it  was  necef¬ 
fary,  when  the  dry  fand  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
quickfand,  immediately  to  take  out  a  fpade’s  graft  from 
the  middle  thereof,  in  order  to  divert  the  current  from 
the  fides. 

The  main  clofe  drain  thus  made  was  three  feet  wide 
at  top,  about  nine  feet  deep  on  the  average,  and,  bevel¬ 
ling  a  little  from  the  top,  it  was  about  one  foot  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  ftone  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  were  put  into  this  drain  rn  the  following  manner: 
1.  Where  the  drain  went  through  the  quickfand  into 
the  ftratum  of  clay  below  it,  as  in  moft  places  it  did, 
the  bottom,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  fides,  wanted  no 
particular  fecurity  ;  but  where  it  did  not  go  quite 
through  the  quickfand,  which  the  level  of  his  main 
open  drain  in  fome  places  would  not  admit,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  was  covered  half  an  inch  thick  with  ling  ; 
then  peat  turfs,  one  foot  wide  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  were  cut  in  convenient  lengths,  and  placed  on 
their  edges  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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forming  two  fides  of  a  trough  of  peat ;  then  fide  ftones  Preparation 

about  eight  inches  high  and  a  ftone  coverer,  were  put ,  ^an  * . 

in  upon  the  ling  between  the  peat  turfs }  a  large  peat- 

turf,  near  two  feet  wide  and  four  inches  thick,  was 

then  cut  and  firmly  placed  over  the  whole  :  this  left  in 

the  bottom  of  the  drain  an  open  fpace,  of  more  than 

fix  inches  fquare,  for  the  water  to  pafs.  The  whole  / 

was  then  completed  by  filling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

drain. 

In  this  tvay  the  author  drained  for  about  Sol. 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which,  from  being  of  no  value 
whatever,  became  worth  at  leaft  14  (hillings  per  acre  of 
yearly  rent.  He  likewife  hollow-drained  nine  acres  by 
the  method  prefcribed  for  the  third  clafs  of  wet  land. 

Thefe  drains  were  made  a  few  yards  below  that  part  of 
each  field  where  the  dry  and  wet  land  feparate,  about 
22  inches  deep,  with  fides  and  a  coverer  of  ftone,  and 
ling  on  the  top  of  it,  to  keep  the  earth  from  running 
in.  The  length  of  thefe  drains  was  880  yards,  and  the 
expence  of  labour  and  materials  three  halfpence  per 
yard.  The  drains,  in  wet  weather,  difeharge  a  large 
quantity  of  water  5  and  will,  he  has  no  doubt,  anfwer 
the  intended  purpofe.  Thus  far  relates  to  land  in  his 
own  occupation. 

Nine  acres  of  the  land  in  the  earl  of  Aylesford’s  oc¬ 
cupation  was  almoft  an  entire  pulp.  This  bog  was  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  namely,  water  pafling  through  a 
quickfand,  and  confined  by  a  ftratum  of  clay  below, 
and  another  ftratum  of  clay  above  it.  The  water  thus 
confined,  being  preffed  by  its  fountain,  and  forced  up 
through  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  clay,  had  formed  a 
bog  of  irregular  thicknefs  on  the  furface,  in  fome  places 
fix  feet  deep,  in  others  not  more  than  two.  As  there 
is  a  confiderable  fall  in  this  land  from  eaft  to  weft,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  two  drains  into  it  j  and 
this  appears  to  him  to  have  been  neceffary,  from  a  con- 
fideration  that  both  thefe  drains  continue  to  run  in  the 
fame  proportions  as  when  firft  opened.  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  drains  were  executed  was,  by  digging 
through  the  different  upper  ftrata,  and  as  deep  into  the 
clay  as  the  main  open  drain  would  admit  :  then  dig¬ 
ging  or  boring  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  yards,  in 
a  progreflive  manner. 

The  water  riling  rapidly  through  thefe  holes  into 
the  clofe  drains,  has  effected  a  complete  cure  of  this 
land,  every  part  of  which  will  now  bear  a  horfe  to 
gallop  upon  it.  Thefe  drains  difeharge  3660  gallons 
an  hour  5  which  is  much  lefs  than  they  did  at  firft,  as 
muft  be  the  cafe  in  all  bogs.  This  land  will  be  worth 
20s.  per  acre.  The  draining  coft  25I.  ;  and  the  length 
of  the  under-ground  drains  is  eight  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  yards. 

Mr  Wedge  had  juft  finifhed  (January  17 92)  drain¬ 
ing  another  piece  of  land,  about  forty-three  acres.  As 
this  was  intended  to  anfwer  two  purpofes,  one,  to  drain 
the  land,  the  other  to  give  an  additional  fupply  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  a  mill-pool,  and  as  a  circumftance  arofe  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  which  frequently  happens  in 
draining  land,  namely,  a  fudden  alteration  in  the  po- 
fition  of  the  under  ftrata  j  a  defeription  thereof  will 
not  probably  be  thought  tedious.  This  draining  was 
begun  at  the  level  of  a  mill  pool,  and  continued,  with¬ 
out  any  great  difficulty,  to  the  diftance  of  about  thirty- 
two  chains,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed  as  a  cure 
L  z  for 
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Preparation  for  the  fecond  clafs  of  boggy  land  :  but  at  or  near  that 
m  of  Land*  t  place  the  under  ftrata  altered  their  pofition  ;  the  quick- 
V"  "'  pap(t  which  conveyed  the  water  now  became  of  twice 

its.  former  thicknefs  *,  and  the  clay,  which  had  hitherto 
been  above  that  quickfand,  for  fome  diftance  difap- 
peared.  From  the  quickfand  thus  becoming  fo  much 
deeper,  he  could  not,  with  the  level  of  the  mill-pool, 
cut  through  it *,  nor  indeed,  from  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon,  would  fuch  an  operation  have  been  proper.  He 
therefore  continued  a  (hallow  drain  to  fome  diftance, 
making  fide-holes  into  the  quickfand,  which  ran  freely  5 
but  as  this  could  not  cure  the  whole  of  the  bog  below, 
he  branched  out  another  drain  (which  was  made  by 
the  method  defcribed  for  curing  the  fecond  clafs  of  wet 
©r  boggy  land),  by  finking  a  clofe  drain  through  the 
upper  ftrata  into  the  upper  clay,  and  then,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  on  one  fide  of  this  clofe  drain,  boring  a  hole 
with  an  auger  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand  \  and  at  every  eight  yards,  as  this 
clofe  drain  advanced,  ft  ill  boring  other  holes,  in  the 
manner  before  defcribed  :  through  many  of  tliefe  holes 
the  water  ruftied  with  great  rapidity.  The  water  dif- 
charged  by  thefe  drains  into  the  mill-pool  is  168  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  or  3780  hogfheads  in  a  day  ;  which  is 
after  the  rate  of  1,379,700  hogfheads  in  a  year. 

About  fix  acres  of  this  land  were  always  found  ;  a- 
bout  twelve  acres  on  the  north  fide  were  an  abfolute 
pulp,  and  the  remaining  twenty-fix  acres  very  unfound. 
The  whole  is  now  found,  and  will  when  cultivated  be 
worth  1 6s.  per  acre.  This  land  would  have  been  drain¬ 
ed  at  a  much  lefs  expence  into  the  main  open  drain  *, 
but  then  the  water,  which  was  much  wanted  for  the 
mill,  would  have  been  loft.  Thefe  clofe  drains  are  in 
length  1452  yards,  and  coft  iool.  of  which  about  30I. 
ought  to  be  charged  to  the  mill. 

Brairfino-  of  With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  land-locked  bogs, 
landlocked  which  are  often  fituated  fo  much  lower  than  the  ground 
bogs.  around  them,  that  the  cutting  a  main  drain  would 
coft  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  when  drained 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  at  once  cheaply 
and  effe&ually  to  relieve  them  from  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  which  renders  them  ufelefs  to  agriculture,  is 
the  following  :  A  fpot  in  the  middle  or  lowed  part  of 
the  bog  muft  be  fele&ed,  towards  which  all  the  drains 
rauft  be  conduced,  as  radii  to  a  common  centre. 
When  this  central  fpot  is  properly  cleared  out  to  the 
top  of  the  clay,  or  retentive  fubftratum,  which  in  this 
cafe  muft  not  be  affefted  by  water  from  below,  but 
only  by  furfacc  or  rain  water,  a  number  of  perforations 
muft  be  made  with  the  auger,  to  give  an  outlet  down¬ 
wards  for  the  water,  which  will  be  abforbed  by  the 
porous  ftratum  below.  A  conduit  (hould  be  formed 
over  the  auger  holes,  by  loofe  (tones,  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  afterwards  filled  up 
by  any  rubbifti  :  or  rather  auger  holes  may  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  }  and  it  may  be  a  preferable  plan  to  make  a 
large  pit,  or  well,  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  bog,  dug 
through  into  the  porous  fubftrata.  This  pit  ought  to 
be  filled  with  large  (tones,  and  the.  drains  from  the  reft 
of  the  field  conduced  to  that  fpot,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Hertfordfhire. — “  If  a  pit  is  funk  20  or  30  feet  deep 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  through  the  Hertfordfhire  red, 
flinty,  and  impervious  clay,  into  the  chalk  below  ; 
when  the  ufual  quantity  of  chalk  is  taken  out,  the  pit 


(haft  is  filled  up  with  the  flint  taken  out  of  the  chalk  Preparation 
and  clay,  and  the  top  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  field  ,  of  hand. 
is  much  (hortened  for  ever  afterwards,  by  making  prin-  y 
cipal  drains  from  the  part  of  the  field  above  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pit  terminate  therein,  as  the  fuperabun- 
dant  moifture  will  efcape  through  the  flints  in  the  pit 
(haft  to  the  chalk  below.  And  if  a  drain  is  carried  in¬ 
to  a  limeftone  quarry,  it  is  feldom  neceffary  to  carry  it 
further. 

“  In  dells  or  hollows,  of  confiderable  extent,  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  impervious  ftratum,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  natural  drainage,  fuch  as  the  valley  between 
Mold,  the  (hire-town  of  Flintfhire,  and  the  adjoining 
high  land,  a  pit  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  15  feet 
deep,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  is  funk 
through  the  impervious  fuperftratum,  into  a  pervious 
ftratum  of  gravel,  and  the  rain  water,  and  that  of  fome 
adjoining  fprings,  are  carried  from  the  furface  thereby  } 
the  pit  is  railed  round  to  prevent  cattle  from  falling 
into  it.  I  muft  here  remark,  that  though  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  inftances  that  may  be  given,  the 
top  water  efcaped  through  the  pervious  fubftratum,  the 
effect  might  have  been  dire&ly  the  contrary.  I  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  impervious  fuperftratum,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  to  be  perforated  by  bore-rods,  as  the  hole  made 
by  them  is  eafily  (topped  up.” 

In  Dr  Nugent’s  travels  through  Germany,  piibliftied  German 
in  1768,  a  mode  of  draining  marfhes  upon  fimihr  prin-  mode  of 
ciples  is  defcribed,  as  having  been  pra&ifed  in  that  f/^-lofked 
country.  He  had  only  feen  it .  performed  on  moor^J 
grounds,  though  it  is  alfo  fuccefsful  with  regard  to 
lakes.  “  It  is  the  nature,  fays  he,  of  moors  in  general, 
that  beneath  the  turf  or  mofs  there  is  a  loam  which 
hinders  the  moifture  from  penetrating-,  and  this  in¬ 
deed  is  what  makes  the  marlh,  and  caufes  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  the  turf  or  mofs  }  but  this  loam  or  clay 
is  only  a  ftratum,  and  far  from  being  of  an  immenfe 
depth  ;  under  it  is  generally  a  fand,  or  fome  other  fto- 
ny  or  loofe  foil. 

“  Here  reafon  readily  informs  us,  that  a  middling 
morafs  may  be  drained  by  perforating  the  clay,  and 
thus  making  way  for  the  moifture  to  penetrate.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  deepelt  part  of  the  moor, 
till  they  come  below  the  obftru&ing  clay,  and  meet 
with  fuch  a  fpongy  ftratum  as,  in  all  appearance,  will 
be  fufficient  to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  marfti 
above  it.  Into  this  pit  the  ebbing  of  the  morafs  is 
conveyed  through  a  trench,  and  both  the  trench  and 
the  pit  are  filled  up  after  the  firft  drain  with  large 
broad  ftones,  fetting  them  edgewife,  fo  as  to  leave  in- 
terftices  for  carrying  off  the  water  *,  then  fuch  ftones 
are  laid  over  breadth  wife,  and  thefe  covered  with  loofe 
earth  like  that  on  the  furface :  when  no  fuch  ftones 
are  to  be  had,  ftrong  piles  are  rammed  down  the  fides 
of  the  trench,  and  broad  boards  laid  acrofs  }  and  thefe 
are  covered  with  earth  to  a  height  fit  for  culture. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  expence,  the  pit  being  as 
near  the  morafs  as  the  water  will  admit,  and  the 
trenches  but  fhort;  then  they  have  a  drain  unperceived, 
which  leaves  the  furface  of  the  trenches  for  the  plough  \ 
and  in  middling  marfhes,  efpecially  in  fuch  moons  as  are 
only  wet  and  damp,  this  method,  though  fometimes 
(low,  never  fails  taking  effect  \  and  many  trails  are  ipi 
thereby  made  ferviceable  to  the  farmer  or  grazier.”  Draining ;m 

The  writer  of  the  Roxburgh  (hire  Agricultural  Report  urg  ‘ 

reprefents 


Part  T. 

Preparation  reprefents  himfelf  as  having  fuccefsfully  adopted  a  fi- 
,  of  Land.  ^  mj][ar  mode  of  draining.  In  that  part  of  the  country, 
*  fuch  of  the  wafte  lands,  as  are  capable  of  being  drained 
fo  as  to  become  arable,  have,  at  the  didance  of  from  one 
to  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  a  large  ftratum  or  Team 
of  a  black  fiaty  or  metallic  fubftance,  generally  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  thicknefs.  Below  this  is  a  layer  of 
whinftone  rock  of  unknown  depth.  The  black  Ilaty 
or  metallic  fubftance  has  no  chinks  or  fiffures,  and  is 
impenetrable  to  water  j  but  the  whinftone  rock  beneath 
it  abounds  with  chinks  and  fiffures,  and  will  fwallow  up 
any  quantity  ' of  water  poured  into  its  bofom.  The 
uppermoft  furface  of  the  foil  is  of  a  light  moffy  nature, 
upon  which  the  water  ftagnates  in  winter,  fo  as  tofwell 
and  enlarge  it  to  a  confiderable  degree.  In  the  fpring 
months,  when  dried  by  the  fun  and  the  wind,  the  mofs 
becomes  tolerably  firm,  and  produces  a  coarfe  unpro¬ 
fitable  grafs,  mixed  with  (hort  heather  *  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  value  as  food  for  (beep  or  cattle.  In 
the  year  1784  the  writer  of  the  Report  ploughed  up 
20  acres  of  the  wafte  lands  of  the  above  description,  a 
part  of  them  being  fituated  on  a  level.  This  laft  part 
was  gathered  into  fmall  ridges,  and  ploughed  pretty  deep, 
and  the  ftones  removed.  Thus  it  lay  till  midfummer 
1785  *,  but,  during  the  fpring,  the  (beep  and  cattle  were 
frequently  driven  upon  it  to  tread  it  to  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence.  At  midfummer  it  was  gathered  up  again  j 
$nd,  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  hollows  of  the  ridges, 
a  pair  of  boring  rods  were  obtained,  which  were  put 
down  through  the  flaty  fubftance  to  the  whinftone  rock 
at  fundry  places.  This  effectually  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  tops  of  the  holes  were  kept  open  with  balkets 
of  loofe  ftones  over  them,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
or  removed  at  pleafure,  as  the  weather  proved  more  or 
lefs  wet.  In  fpring  1786  the  land  was  in  a  condition 
to  fow  almoft  as  early  as  any  other  part  of  the  farm, 
the.  winter  rains  having  found  their  way  down  into  the 
whinftone  rock  through  the  fiaty  fubftance,  and  the  land 
19a  fpeedily  became  and  continued  very  valuable. 

Draining  of  We  may  here  add,  that  the  modes  of  draining  now 
quarries  and  dated  are  alfo  valuable  for  other  purpofes  than  thofe  of 
mines.  agriculture.  Quarries,  for  example,  and  marl  pits  may 
often  be  cleared  of  water,  by  cutting  off  the  fprings  by 
which  they  are  incommoded,  or  by  letting  down  the 
water  into  the  next  porous  ftratum.  The  fame  may  be 
often  done,  with  regard  to  deep  mines,  the  working  of 
which  may  frequently  be  thus  greatly  facilitated.  °  A 
colliery  for  example,  in  Yorkftiire  had  been  wrought 
for  feveral  years,  and  the  water  was  raifed  from  it  about 
60  yards  by  a  fteam  engine.  The  proprietors  having 
bored  about  ten  yards  farther,  to  afeertain  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  feam  of  coals  j  as  foon  as  the  boring  rods 
were  withdrawn,  the  water  from  the  works,  which  ufu- 
ally  ran  acrofs  that  place,  began  to  fink  into  the  holes 
made  by  the  rods ;  and  continuing  to  do  fo,  the  fteam 
engine  became  ufelefs,  as  its  pump  had  no  longer  any 
water  to  draw.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fituation 
was  higher  than  the  neared  valleys,  or  the  level  of  the 
fea  ;  but  this  example  fhows  of  what  extenfive  im¬ 
portance  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  above  modes  of  draining  proceed  may  hereafter  be- 
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come. 


3.  Of  rendering  Mosses  fit  for  Cultivation'. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  very  ferious  obft ruc¬ 


tion  to  the  cultivation  of  large  portions  of  territory  arifes  Preparation 
from  the  exiftence  of  moffes.  It  is,  therefore,  of  much  , 
importance  to  confider  their  nature,  and  iiow  tUy  „re 
to  be  rendered  fertile.  * 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mofs,  the  Nature  and 
celebrated  Dr  Anderfon,  whole  works  we  have  already  or*&*n  °I 
frequently  quoted,  advances  this  opinion,  that  mofs  is  amo{res- 
vegetable,  or  an  affemblage  of  vegetables,  growing  or 
living  below,  while  at  the  top  it  is  dead.  Hence,  he 
diftinguifhes  mofs  into  two  kinds  $  quick  mofs,  from 
which  peats  are  dug,  on  which  no  vegetables  grow,  and 
in  which  no  animals  exift,  while  in  its  natural  fituation  -T 
and  dead  mofs,  which  frequently  covers  the  former,  and 
upon  which  heath  and  fog  and  coarfe  graffes  grow, 
and  infers  and  other  animals  are  found.  Mr  Head-  Commum- 
rick  ftates  various  objections  to  this  opinion,  fome  of  cat*ons  to 
which  appear  to  have  great  force.  Thus,  it  is  ob-?hf?0a-rd 
ferved,  that  the  mofs  here  fuppofed  to  be  alive  below  f{r/y0ul 
the  foil,  has  every  mark  of  utter  deadnefs  and  partial  ’ 
diffolution.  When  toffed  about  in  a  very  dark  night, 
it  emits  light  like  half  rotten  wood,  giving  rife  to  fre¬ 
quent  terrors  in  thofe  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  peat 
bogs.  It  alfo  feems  a  ftrange  circumftance,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  a 
vegetable  fhould  grow,  (hould  form  ligneous  fibres,  and 
acquire  inflammability,  without  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
or  contaCt  with  the  air,  during  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  true  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  moffes  feems 
to  be  this  :  What  are  called  the  mofs  plants,  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  are  capable  of  flouriftiing  in  the  moft  cold 
and  bleak  fituations,  providing  they  only  are  furrounded 
by  abundance  of  ftagnating  water.  Accordingly,  where- 
ever  water  ftagnates  in  a  moderate  quantity,  they  grow 
up,  and,  by  fpreading  themfelves  around,  they  increafe 
the  ftagnation.  When  they  have  arifen  in  this  manner, 
with  the  water  around  them,  to  a  confiderable  height, 
the  lower  parts  of  their  ftems  being  continually  foaked 
or  macerated  in  water,  ceafe  to  vegetate,  and  give  forth 
their  juices  to  the  furrounding  fluid.  As  the  mofs 
plants  are  extremely  aftringent,  and  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle,  the  mofs 
water  acquires  thefe  qualities,  or  becomes  aftringent,  in 
a  great  degree,  and  prevents  any  procefs  of  putrefadioa 
from  taking  place,  or  the  ftems  of  the  mofs  plants  from 
differing  any  proper  procefs  of  rottennefs  or  chemical 
decompofition.  Hence  it  is,  that  mofs  water  has  fome- 
times  been  ufed  for  tanning  leather,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  liquor  of  oak  bark.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
the  ftems  of  the  mofs  plants  remain  in  this  manner  dead, 
but  prevented  from  rotting,  or  becoming  the  habitation 
of  animals  which  cannot  live  in  a  vegetable  aftringent 
liquor,  the  tops  of  the  plants  that  are  at  the  furface  of 
the  water  continue  to  grow,  or  new  plants  rife  upon  the 
fummits  of  the  dead  ones,  and  continue  their  afeending 
progrefs  j  the  whole  being  perhaps  a  fort  of  parafitical 
plants,  which  can  grow  upon  each  other. 

In  this  way,  a  mofs  proceeds, rifing  higher  and  higher, 
till  from  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the 
declivities  in  it,  the  water  cannot  ftagnate  to  any  greater 
depth.  After  the  mofs  has  come  to  this  height,  its 
farther  growth  is  prevented,  its  plants,  unable  to  live 
or  grow  without  abundance  of  water,  wither  and  die  : 
the  upper  part  of  them  being  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of 
the  air,  differs  an  ordinary  procefs  of  decompofition, 
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Preparation  like  other  vegetable  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a 
of  Land.  fort  Qf  upon  which  a  few  plants  and  reptiles  are 

'  fometimes  found  *,  while  at  a  fmall  depth,  that  is  to 
fay,  below  the  furface  of  the  ftagnating  water,  the 
whole  Items  of  the  ancient  mofs  plants  continue  mace¬ 
rated  in  their  own  liquor,  and  preferved  from  putrefac¬ 
tion  by  it.  ,  .  ,  c  rr  . 

There  are,  however,  two  general  kinds  of  moiies  , 
black  mofs,  and  whitifti  or  yellow  mofs.  lhe  black 
mofs  is  originally  of  a  mahogany  colour,  but  Ipeedily 
becomes  black  upon  expofure  to  the  air.  The  yellow - 
i(h  or  foggy  mofs,  is  much  lefs  compadt  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  retains  a  light  or  yellowilh  colour  after  it  is 
dried.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  fuch  a  perfedt  ltate 
of  maceration  as  the  black  mofs,  has  lefs  variety  ol 
plants,  and  is  never  fo  folid.  It  is  ufually  produced  in 
low  warm  fituations,  and  appears  to  have  grown  rapid¬ 
ly  •  whereas,  the  black  mofs  is  moft  commonly  found  m 
cold  elevated  lands,  and  feems  to  have  confifted  ol  a 
crreater  number  of  lefs  luxuriant  plants.  -Thus.,  mofs 
may  be  regarded  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  timber, 
-which  is  always  of  a  compaft  grain,  and  dole  tenure, 
in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  climate  of  which  it 
is  the  produdl,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  the  length  ot 
time  which  it  has  taken  to  grow. 

From  what  has  been  here  ftated,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  underftand  the  mode  in  which  moffes  come  ori¬ 
ginally  to  find  an  exiftence,  or  to  cover  a  piece  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  any  country.  When  a  pool  of  water  is  fpee- 
dily,  or  in  a  fiiort  time,  formed  to  a  great  depth,  no 
mofs  appears  ;  but  when  a  gradual  ftagnation  to  a  I  mall 
depth  takes  place,  upon  any  fpot,  efpecially  in  a  cold 
and  expofed  fituation,  there  the  mofs  plants  (being  the 
only  ones  capable  of  fubfifting  on  fucli  a  foil)  fpeedily 
«row  up,  and  occupy  the  place  of  every  other.  Though 
the  quantity  of  water  that  originally  ftagnated  there 
might  not  be  great,  it  is  increafed  by  degrees,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  additional  obdrudion  produced  by  the 
roots,  Items,  and  leaves  of  the  mofs  plants,  till  at  laft 
it  forms  a  bog  of  very  great  depth. — We  have  already 
mentioned  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  ftagnation  ot 
water.  It  may  either  occur  in  confequence  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  quality  of  the  foil  making  it  tenacioufly  to  re¬ 
tain  the  falling  rains,  or  it  may  be  the  confequence  ot 
fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  pent  up  or  confined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  an  incumbent  mafs  of  clay. 
Struggling  to  rife  up  through  this  clay,  it  will  wet 
every  part  of  it,  and  will  (lowly  ooze  through  all  its  lefs 
adhefive  parts,  and  will  form  a  foil  fit  only  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  mofs  plants,  which  will  there,  by  obftrufhng 
the  departure  of  the  moilture,  which  is  conftantly  nfing, 
in  the  courfe  of  years  rear  up  the  furface  into  a  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  peat-bog. 

But  moffes  not  only  arife  in  particular  fituations,  111 
confequence  of  thefe.  operations  of  nature  :  They  are 
aifo  produced  as  the  refult  of  certain  exertions  of  human 
induftry.  In  almoft  all  our  moffes  in  this  country  great 
numbers  of  trees  of  various  forts  are  found.  They  remain, 
like  the  inferior  parts  or  roots  of  mofs  plants,  infufed 
and  macerated  in  the  mofs  water,  but  not  rotted.  ThS 
trees  and  fhrubs  found  at  the  bottom  of  moffes  in  Scot¬ 
land  exhibit,  perhaps  the  whole  variety  of  the  native 
trees  and  (limbs.  Of  trees,  are  found  the  oak,  the 
elm  the  birch,  the  willow,  the  alder,  and  fir.  Of 
thrubs,  we  find  the  hazel,  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall 
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plant,  and  laftly,  the  heath  plant.  This  laft  is  of  fo  Prep-tion 
hardy  a  nature,  that  it  often  continues  to  rife  upon  the  ,  , 

mofs  during  the  whole  period  of  its  exiftence.  Now, 
if  it  thould  be  fuppofed,  that  at  any  time  extenfive  fo- 
refts  of  thefe  trees  were  fuddenly  cut  down  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  man,  they  would  undoubtedly,  produce  a 
ftagnation  of  water,  and  a  bleaknefs  of  climate,  that 
would  render  the  fituation  fit  only  to  be  inhabited  by 
mofs  plants,  which  would  therefore  fpeedily  rife  up, 
and  form  a  peat-bog,  in  which  multitudes  of  trees  and 
flirubs  would  be  found  foaked  in  their  own  juice,  and 
in  the  aftringent  liquor  refulting  from  the  maceration 
of  the  items  of  the  mofs  plants.  That  in  ancient  times 
old  forefts  were  thus  deftroyed  by  the  efforts  of  man, 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe.  Not  only  in  this 
country,  but  alfo  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  are 
found  in  moffes  vaft  numbers  of  trees  {landing  with 
their  flumps  ereft,  and  their  roots  piercing  the  ground 
in  a  natural  pofture  as  when  growing.  Many  ot  thole 
trees  are  broken  or  cut  off  near  the  roots,  and  lie  along, 
and  this  ufually  in  a  north-eaft  direRion.  People  who 
have  been  willing  to  account  for  this,  have  ufually  re¬ 
vived  it  into  the  effeft  of  the  deluge  in  the.  days  of 
Noah  :  but  this  is  a  very  wild  conjecture,  and  is  proved- 
falfe  by  many  unanfwerable  arguments.  1  he  waters  ot 
this  deluge  might  indeed  have  wathed  together  a  great 
number  of  trees,  and  buried  them  under  loads  of  earth  ; 
but  then  they  would  have  lain  irregularly  and  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  the  trees  all  lie  length  wife 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  the  roots  all  (land,  m 
their  natural  perpendicular  pofture,  as  clofe  as  the  roots- 

of  trees  in  a  foreft.  .  .  .  „ 

Befides,  thefe  trees  are  not  all  in  their  natural  ltate, . 
but  many  of  them  have  the  evident'  marks  of  human 
workmanftiip  upon  them,  fome  being  cut  down  with  an 
axe  :  fome  fplit,  and  the  wedges  (till  remaining  in  them  ; 
fome  burnt  in  different  parts,  and  fome  bored  through 
wfth  holes.  Thefe  things  are  alfo  proved  to  be  ot  a 
later  date  than  the  deluge,  by  other  matters  found 
among  them,  fuch  as  utenfils  of  ancient  people  and 

coins  of  the  Roman  emperors.  ... 

It  appears  from  the  whole,  that  all  the  trees  which 
we  find  in  this  foffil  ftate,  originally  grew  in  the  very 
places  where  we  now  find  them,  and  have  only  been 
thrown  down  and  buried  there,  not  brought  from  elfe- 
where.  It  may  appear  indeed  an  objeaion  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  moft  of  thefe  foffil  trees  are  of  the  fir  kind;, 
and  that  Csefar  fays  exprefsly,  that  no  firs  grew  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  his  time  :  but  this  is  eafily  anfwered  by  ob- 
ferving  that  thefe  trees,  though  of  the  fir  kind,  yet  are 
not  the  fpecies  ufually  called  the  Jr,  but  pitch  tree  } 
and  Csefar  has  nowhere  faid  that  pitch  trees  did  no 
grow  in  England.  Norway  and  Sweden  yet  abound 
with  thefe  trees  }  and  there  are  at  this  time  whole  fo¬ 
refts  of  them  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  wild  upon  a  hill  at  Wareton  in  Stat- 
fordlhire  to  this  day. 

In  Hatfield  marfti,  \?here  fuch  vaft  numbers  ot  the 
foffil  trees  are  now  found,  there  has  evidently  once 
been  a  whole  foreft  of  them  growing.  lhe  la  t  ot 
thefe  was  found  alive,  and  growing  in  that  place, 
within  70  years  laft  paft,  and  cut  down  for  fome  com- 
life 

"’TtValfo  objected  by  fome  to  the  fyftem  of  the  firs 
growing  where  they  are  found  foflil,  that  thefe 
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tries  are  all  bogs  and  moors,  whereas  thefe  forts  of 
trees  grow  only  in  mountainous  places.  But  this  is 
founded  on  an  error  ;  for  though  in  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  fome  other  cold  countries,  the  fir  kinds  all 
grow  upon  barren  and  dry  rocky  mountains,  yet  in 
warmer  places  they  are  found  to  thrive  as  well  on  wet 
plains.  Such  are  found  plentifully  in  Pomerania,  Li¬ 
vonia,  Courland,  &c. ;  and  in  the  weft  parts  of  New 
England  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fine  (lately  trees  of 
them  in  low  grounds.  The  whole  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  thefe  trees  love  a  fandy  foil  \  and  fuch  as  is  found 
at  the  bottoms  of  all  the  moffes  where  thefe  trees  are 
found  foflil.  The  roots  of  the  fir  kind  are  always 
found  fixed  in  thefe  ;  and  thofe  of  oaks,  where  they 
are  found  foftil  in  this  manner,  are  ufually  found  fixed 
in  clay :  fo  that  each  kind  of  tree  is  always  found  root¬ 
ed  in  the  places  where  they  ftand  in  their  proper  foil  *, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  they  origi¬ 
nally  grew  there.  When  we  have  thus  found  that  all 
the  foftil  trees  we  meet  with  once  grew  in  the  places 
where  they  are  now  buried,  it  is  plain  that  in  thefe 
places  there  were  once  noble  forefts,  which  have  been 
deftroyed  at  fome  time  •,  and  the  queftion  only  remains 
how  and  by  whom  they  were  deftroyed.  This  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  by  the  Roman  coins  found  among 
them,  was  done  by  the  people  of  that  empire,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  they  were  eftabliftied  or  eftablifhing 
themfelves  here. 

*  Their  own  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  when  their  armies 
purfued  the  wild  Britons,  thefe  people  always  fhelter- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  miry  woods  and  low  watery  fo¬ 
refts.  Caefar  exprefsly  fays  this  ;  and  obferves,  that 
Cafiibelan  and  his  Britons,  after  their  defeat,  palled 
the  Thames,  and  fled  into  fuch  low  moraffes  and 
woods  that  there  was  no  purfuing  them  :  and  we  find 
that  the  Silures  fecured  themfelves  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  when  attacked  by  Oftorius  and  Agricola.  The 
fame  thing  is  recorded  of  Venutius  king  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  who  fled  to  fecure  himfelf  into  the  boggy  fo¬ 
refts  of  the  midland  part  of  this  kingdom  :  and  Hero- 
dian  exprefsly  fays,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
pulhing  their  conquefts  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Britons  to  fecure  themfelves  in  the  thick 
forefts  which  grew  in  their  boggy  and  wet  places,  and 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  iffue  out  thence  and  fall 
upon  the  Romans.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was 
the  deftroying  all  thefe  forefts  ;  the  Romans  finding 
themfelves  fo  plagued  with  parties  of  the  natives  ilfuing 
out  upon  them  at  times  from  the  forefts,  that  they  gave 
orders  for  the  cutting  down  and  deftroying  all  the  fo¬ 
refts  in  Britain  which  grew  on  boggy  and  wet  grounds. 
Thefe  orders. were  punctually  executed;  and  to  this  it 
is  owing  that  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
believe  that  fuch  forefts  ever  grew  with  us  as  are  now 
found  buried;  1 

The  Roman  hiftories  all  join  in  telling  us,  that  when 
Suetonius  Paulinus  conquered  Anglefea,  he  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  there,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  generals  in  England  :  and  Galen  tells  us, 
that  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft  in  Britain,  kept 
their  foldiers  conftantly  employed  in  cutting  down  fo¬ 
refts,  draining  of  marches,  and  paving  of  bogs.  Not 
only  the  Roman  foldiers  were  employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  all  the  native  Britons  made  captives  in  the 
wars  were  obliged  to  affift  in  it :  and  Dion  Caflius 


tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Severus  loft  no  lefs  than  Preparation 
50,000  men  in  a  few  years  time  in  cutting  down  the  of  band.  ^ 
woods  and  draining  the  bogs  of  this  ifland.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  fuch  numbers  executed  the  im- 
menfe  definition  which  we  find  in  thefe  buried  forefts. 

One  of  the  greateft  fubterranean  treafures  of  wood  is 
that  near  Hatfield  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe 
people,  to  whom  this  havock  is  thus  attributed,  were 
upon  the  fpot  where  thefe  trees  now  lie  buried.  The 
common  road  of  the  Romans  out  of  the  fouth  into  the 
north,  was  formerly  from  Lindum  (Lincoln)  to  Sege- 
lochum  (Little  Burrow  upon  Trent),  and  from  thence 
to  Danum  (Doncafter),  where  they  kept  a  (landing 
garrifon  of  Crifpinian  horfe,  A  little  off  on  the  eaft, 
and  north-eaft  of  their  road,  between  the  two  laft  named 
towns,  lay  the  borders  of  the  greateft  foreft,  which 
fwarmed  with  wild  Britons,  who  were  continually  mak¬ 
ing  their  fallies  out,  and  their  retreats  into  it  again,  in¬ 
tercepting  their  provifions,  taking  and  deftroying  their 
carriages,  killing  their  allies  and  paffengers,  and  di- 
fturbing  their  garrifons.  This  at  length  fo  exafperated 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  determined  to  deftroy  it  \ 
and  to  do  this  fafely  and  effetually,  they  marched  a- 
gainft  it  with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  on  a  great 
moor  not  far  from  Finningly  :  this  is  evident  from  their 
fortifications  yet  remaining. 

There  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
Ofierfield ;  and  as  the  termination  field  feems  to  have 
been  given  only  in  remembrance  of  battles  fought  near 
the  towns  whofe  names  ended  with  it,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  all  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  this  foreft  and  the  Roman 
troops  under  Oftorius.  The  Romans  flew  many  of 
the  Britons,  and  drove  the  reft  back  into  this  foreft, 
which  at  that  time  overfpread  all  this  low  country. 

On  this  the  conquerors  taking  advantage  of  a  ftrong 
fouth- weft  wind,  fet  fire  to  the  pitch-trees,  of  which 
this  foreft  was  principally  compofed  ;  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  was  thus  deftroyed,  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  and  captive  Britons  cut  down  the  re¬ 
mainder,  except  a  few  large  ones  which  they  left- 
(landing  as  remembrances  of  the  deftrution  of  the 
reft.  Thefe  Angle  trees,  however,  could  not  ftand 
long  againft  the  winds,  and  thefe  falling  into  the  rivers 
which  ran  through  the  country,  interrupted  their  cur¬ 
rents  ;  and  the  water  then  overfpreading  the  level 
country,  made  one  great  lake,  and  gave  origin  to  the 
moffes  or  moory  bogs,  which  were  afterwards  formed 
there,  by  the  workings  of  the  waters,  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  from  them,  and  the  putrefadlion 
of  rotten  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  and  the  vaft 
increafe  of  water  mofs  and  other  fuch  plants  which 
grow  in  prodigious  abundance  in  all  thefe  forts  of 
places.  Thus  were  thefe  burnt  and  felled  trees  buried 
under  a  new  formed  fpongy  and  watery  earth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  found  on  the  draining  and  digging  through 
this  earth  again. 

Hence  it  is  not  ftrange  that  Roman  weapons  and 
Roman  coins  are  found  among  thefe  buried  trees  ;  and 
•  hence  it  is  that  among  the  buried  trees  fome  are  found 
burnt,  fome  chopped  and  hewn  ;  and  hence  alfo  it  is  that 
the  bodies  of  the  trees  all  lie  by  their  proper  roots,  and 
with  their  tops  lying  north-eaft,  that  is,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  a  fouth-weft  wind  would  have  blown 
them  down  :  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  fome  of  the  trees 
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Preparation  are  found  with  their  roots  lying  Bat,  thefe  being  not 
ofLand.  cut  or  burned  down,  but  blown  up  by  the  roots  after- 

■.-nH-y"-,  war(jg  wben  left  Angle  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
fuch  trees  as  thefe  fhould  have  continued  to  grow  even 
after  their  fall,  and  (hoot  up  branches  from  their  Tides 
which  might  eafily  grow  into  high  trees.  (Phil.  Tratrf. 
N°  275.). 

By  this  fvftem  it  is  alfo  eafily  explained  why  the  moor 
foil  in  the  country  is  in  fome  places  two  or  three  yards 
thicker  than  in  others,  or  higher  than  it  was  formerly, 
iince  the  growing  up  of  peat  earth  or  bog  ground  com- 
pofed  of  mofs  plants  is  well  known,  and  the  foil  added 
by  overflowing  of  waters  is  not  a  little. 

As  the  Romans  were  the  deftroyers  of  this  great 
and  noble  foreft,  fo  they  were  probably  alfo  of  the  fe- 
veral  other  ancient  forefts;  the  ruins  of  which  fur- 
nifli  us  with  thd  bog  wood  of  Stafford  flu  re,  Lanca- 
ihire,  Yorkfliire,  and  other  counties.  But  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  much  in  Wales,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or 
in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  forefts  cut  down 
by  thefe  people  gave  origin  to  the  foflil  wood  found 
there;  but  though  they  did  not  cut  down  thefe  fo¬ 
refts,  others  did  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  bog  wood,  is 
the  fame  with  them  and  with  us.  Holinfliead  in¬ 
forms,  that  Edward  I.  being  not  able  to  get  at  the 
Welfh  becaufe  of  their  hiding  themfelves  in  boggy 
woods,  gave  orders  at  length  that  they  fhould  all  be 
deftroyed  by  fire  and  by  the  axe  ;  and  doubtlefe  the 
roots  and  bodies  of  trees  found  in  Pembrokefhire  un¬ 
der  ground,  are  the  remains  of  the  execution  of  this 
order.  The  foflil  wood  in  the  bogs  of  the  ifland  of 
Man  is  doubtlefs  of  the  fame  origin,  though  we  have 
not  any  accounts  extant  of  the  time  or  occafion  of  the 
forefts  there  being  deftroyed  ;  but  as  to  the  foflil  trees 
of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  we  are  exprefsly  told,  that 
Henry  II.  when  he  conquered  that  country,  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low 
parts  of  it,  to  fecure  his  conquefts,  by  cutting  away  the 
places  of  refort  of  the  rebels. 

The  tendency  of  our  climate  to  produce  in  cold  and 
damp  fituations  mofs  plants,  which  gradually  form 
around  themfelves  a  liquor  which  is  the  enemy  of  all 
putrefa&ion,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
ftance,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
other  valuable  purpofes.  In  confidering  the  nature  of 
mofs,  “  I  cannot  difmifs  the  fubjeft  (fays  Mr  Head¬ 
rick)  without  fuggefting  my  admiration  at  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  Providence,  in  having  provided  the  mofs  plants 
for  the  fituations  in  which  they  grow  :  they  afford  an 
immediate  fupply  of  fuel,  and  are  the  fource  from  which 
pit-coal  derives  its  origin,  though  trees,  and  all  the 
plants  which  abound  in  oils  and  carbon  alfo  contribute 
to  the  fupply  of  pit- coal.  Were  the  places  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  moffes  diverted  of  vegetables,  or  ftored  with 
vegetables  of  a  different  chara&er,  they  would  become 
noifome  fens,  which,  by  the  emiflion  of  putrid  gaffes, 
would  fpread  all  around  them  peftilence  and  death. 
Moffes  emit  no  noxious  gaffes,  but  rather,  by  growing 
at  the  furface,  where  the  plants  are  a&ed  upon  by  the 
fun’s  rays,  they  perpetually  throw  out  oxygen,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  falubrity  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  only  effe£l  with  which  they  are  chargeable  is 
forming  magazines  of  moifture,  which  by  its  exhala¬ 
tion  generates  cold,  and  fpreads  rheumatifm  and  inter- 
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mitting  fevers  among  all  the  animals  within  its  reach.  Preparation 
The  perpetual  evaporation  of  this  moifture  not  only  t^f  La:id'  f 
tends  to  chill  the  mofs,  but  it  defcends  in  hoar  froft 
and  mildews  upon  all  the  lands  that  are  lower  in  point 
of  fituation.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  disadvantages  are 
more  than  amply  compenfated  by  the  confideration  that 
mofs  is  not  only  an  inexhauftible  magazine  of  manure 
for  other  foils,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  moft  fertile 
foil  itfelf.  After  it  is  fo  converted,  none  of  the  defe&s 
already  dated  are  any  longer  applicable  to  it.” 

This  gentlemen  analyzed  chemically  fome  fpecimens 
of  mofs.  He  found  that  a  fmall  portion  of  Berkftiire 
peat,  of  great  hardnefs,  exhibited,  when  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  infufed  in  warm  water,  a  liquor  that  had 
fome  flight  marks  of  acidity  by  tcft  paper..  Gypfutn 
and  fulphat  of  magnefia  appeared  to  exiit  in  it.  A  pu¬ 
rified  potafti  produced  an  abundant  precipitation  of  va¬ 
rious  fubftances.  A  portion  of  this  peat  being  burned, 
gave  forth  at  the  clofe  of  the  operation  a  fulphureous 
fmell  and  flame.  The  white  allies,  after  fome  days, 
affumed  a  rufty  colour,  from  iron  contained  in  them. 

Being  waftied,  the  liquor  appeared  to  contain  fulphates 
of  lime,  magnefia,  alumine,  and  iron.  Black  hard  peat 
of  Swinridgemuir,  in  Ayrftiire,  when  burned,  gave 
brown  allies  which  were  attrafted  by  the  magnet.  .  An 
infufion  of  them  in  water  exhibited  no  mark  of  acid  or 
of  alkali,  and  the  ingredients  contained  in  it  appeared 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  Berkftiire  peat.  Foggy  or  yel¬ 
low  peat  yielded  a  fmaller  quantity  of  allies,  which  were 
white,  and  did  not  obey  the  magnet, 

Mofs  water,  obtained  by  fqueezing  light  peats,  con¬ 
tained  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  Quicklime  appeared  to  be  the  moft  powerful 
agent  in  precipitating  every  fubftance  from  the  mofo 
water,  and  in  rendering  mofs  a  compa£l  and  folid  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  a  fa&  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  taken  advantage  of  in  pradtice. 

There  are  two  ways  in1  which  a  tradl  of  territory 
that  is  covered  by  mofs  may  be  reduced  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  plough,  or  rendered  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture.  The  one  confifts  of  altogether  remov¬ 
ing  the  moffy  fubftance,  or  the  whole  wrecks  of  the 
mofs  plants  that  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
endeavouring  thereafter  to  cultivate  the  fubfoil.  The 
other  mode  confifts  of  converting  the  fubftance  of  the 
mofs  into  vegetable  mould  fit  for  bearing  crops  of 
grain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plans  has  been  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  mofs  of  Kincardine,  and  the  other  has  been  fuc¬ 
cefsfully  praaifed  by  Mr  Smith  of  Swinridgemuir,  in 
Ayr  (hire  ;  and  in  imitation  of  him  by  various  other 
perfons  in  different  diftrids  of  the  country.  To  each 
of  thefe  we  (hall  give  attention.  j$5 

The  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  a  remarkable  traft  of  The  mofs 
ground  in  the  (hire  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  which  de-ofKincar- 
ferves  particular  notice,  both  as  a  topographical  cur*°"  v^\ry  ™u_ 
fity  or  fubjed  of  natural  hiftory,  and  for  the.  informal man  labour 
tion,  equally  uncommon  and  important,  which  it  affords, 
refpe&ing  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  induftry  and  population. 

The  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  fituated  in  the  parifti  of 
the  fame  name,  comprehended  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Teith,  and  in  that  diftrid  of  Perthlhire  called 
Monteith.  The  mofs  begins  about  a  mile  above  the 
confluence  of  thefe  rivers  ;  from  thence  it  extends  m 
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Preparation  length  about  four  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth  ; 
°f Land>  ,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  operations  (an 
v  "  account  of  which  is  to  be  given),  comprehended  near 
2000  Scots  acres,  of  which  about  1 500  belong  to  the 
eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Kames,  by  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Drummond  of  Blair 
Drummond. 

As  moflfes  are  extremely  various  in  their  nature  ;  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  the  improvements  made  in  Kincar¬ 
dine  mofs,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  defcription 
of  that  mofs,  and  of  the  fubjacent  foil  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  thefe  improvements. 

The  mofs  lies  upon  a  field  of  clay,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  thofe  rich  extenfive  flats  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  carfes .  This  clay,  which  is  one  uniform  homoge¬ 
neous  mafs  finking  to  a  great  depth,  is  found  near  the 
furface,  confifts  of  different  colours,  and  is  difpofed  in 
layers.  The  uppermoft  is  gray  ;  the  next  is  reddifh  ; 
and  the  loweft,  which  is  the  moft  fertile,  is  blue. 
Through  the  whole  mafs  not  a  pebble  is  to  be  found. 
The  only  extraneous  bodies  it  contains  are  fea-fliells, 
which  occur  in  all  the  varieties  peculiar  to  the  eaftern 
eoaft  of  Scotland.  They  are  difpofed  fometimes  in 
beds,  fometimes  fcattered  irregularly  at  different  depths. 
By  attending  to  thefe  circumftances,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  fea  has  been  the  means  of  the  whole 
accumulation,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a  gradual 
manner  by  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
Upon  any  other  fuppofition,  why  fhould  there  not  have 
been  a  congeries  of  all  the  different  materials  that  com- 
pofe  the  furface  of  the  furrounding  heights  ?  But  to 
whatever  caufe  the  origin  of  this  accumulation  may  be 
afcribed,  certain  it  is  that  no  foil  whatever  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vegetation,  or  carries  more  abundant  crops 
of  every  kind. 

The  furface  of  the  clay,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  fea,  had  been  left  in  an  almoft  level  plane,  is  every¬ 
where  thickly  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak  and  birch, 
many  of  them  of  a  great  fize.  Thefe  trees  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  remarkable  produce  of  the  carfe ;  and  it 
is  probable  they  were  propagated  by  diffemination  from 
the  furrounding  eminences.  They  are  found  lying  in 
all  dire&ions  befide  their  roots,  which  ftill  continue 
firm  in  the  ground  In  their  natural  polition  •,  and  from 
impreflions  ftill  vifible,  it  is  evident  they  have  been  cut 
with  an  axe  or  fome  fimilar  inftrument.  For  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood,  the  two  common  purpofes  are,  either  to 
apply  it  to  its  proper  ufe,  or  that  the  ground  it  occupies 
may  be  cultivated.  In  this  prefen t  cafe,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  ends  had  been  propofed,  fince  the  trees, 
by  being  juft  left  as  they  were  cut,  were  not  only  en¬ 
tirely  loft,  but  the  ground  was  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  downfal 
of  this- wood  muft  be  afcribed  to  fome  more  extraordinary 
caufe;  and  to  none  more  probably  than  to  that  expe¬ 
dient,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Caflius  and  other 
hiftorians,  the  Romans  put  fo  extenfively  in  pra&ice  to 
diflodge  from  their  forefts  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  iflands,  as  already  explained. 

I  his  hypothefis  acquires  no  fmall  degree  of  force 
from  a  circumftance  that  occurred  in  May  1768,  when 
a  large  round  veffel  of  thin  brafs  and  curious  workman- 
&ip,  25  inches  in  diameter,  and  16  inches  in  height, 


was  difeovered  upon  the  furface  of  the  clay  buried  un-  Preparation 
der  the  mofs.  This  veffel,  found  upon  the  eftate  of ,  of  band.^ 
John  Ramfay,  Efq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was  by  that  gentle-  v 
man  prefented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  in  whofe  mufeum  it  remains  depofited  for  pre- 
fervation.  And  in  a  lift  of  the  various  donations  pre¬ 
fented  to  that  fociety,  publifhed  by  them  in  1782,  it  is 
there  denominated  a  Roman  camp  kettle . 

Between  the  clay  and  the  mofs  is  found  a  ftratum 
nine  inches  thick,  partly  dark  browrn  and  partly  of  a 
colour  approaching  to  black.  This  is  a  vegetable 
mould,  accumulated  probably  by  the  plants  that  cover¬ 
ed  the  ground  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  wood,  and 
by  leaves  from  the  trees  thereafter.  The  difference  of 
colour  muft  be  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  vegetable 
fubftances  that  compofe  it.  The  brown  mould  is  high¬ 
ly  fertile ;  the  other,  efpecially  in  a  dry  feafon,  is  very 
unprodu&ive.  The  crop  that  had  occupied  this  mould 
when  the  trees  were  felled  is  found  ftill  entire.  It 
confifts  chiefly  of  heath  5  but  feveral  other  fmaller 
plants  are  alfo  very  diftinguifhable, 

Immediately  above  this  ftratum  lies  the  mofs,  to  the 
height,  upon  an  average,  of  feven  feet.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  different  vegetables  arranged  in  three  diftincR 
llrata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is  three  feet  thick.  It  is 
black  and  heavy,  and  preferable  to  the  others  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuel.  It  confifts  of  bent  grafs  (agro/iis), 
which  feems  to  have  grown  up  luxuriantly  among  the 
trees  after  they  were  felled.  The  fecond  ftratum  alfo 
is  three  feet  thick.  It  is  compofed  of  various  kinds 
of  moffes,  but  principally  of  bog- mofs  ( fphagnum ).  It 
is  of  a  fallow  or  iron  colour,  and  remarkably  elaftic.  It 
is  commonly  called  white  peat ;  and  for  fuel  Is  confi- 
dered  as  much  inferior  to  that  above  mentioned.  The 
third  ftratum  is  compofed  of  heath  and  a  little  bent 
grafs,  but  chiefly  of  the  deciduous  parts  of  the  former. 

It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  black. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  mofs  in  queftion  is, 
upon  an  average,  full  feven  feet  deep,  and  has  in  all 
probability  lain  undifturbed  fince  its  formation  :  this  is 
called  the  High  Mofs .  The  remainder,  called  the  Low 
Mofs ,  lies  to  a  confiderable  breadth  around  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  high  ;  and  is,  upon  an  average,  not  above 
three  feet  in  depth,  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
digging  of  peats.  Thefe  are  formed  of  that  ftratum  of 
the  mofs  only  that  lies  four  feet  below  the  furface  and 
downwards;  the  reft  is  improper  for  the  purpofe,  and 
is  thrown  afide. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  plan  which  is  now 
purfued,  two  methods  chiefly  were  employed  to  gain 
land  from  the  mofs.  ift,  The  filrrounding  farmers  mark¬ 
ed  off  yearly  a  portion  of  the  low  mofs  next  to  their 
arable  land,  about  15  feet  broad.  This  they  removed 
with  carts  and  fpread  upon  their  fields,  fome  acres  of 
which  they  for  that  end  left  unfown.  Here  it  lay  till 
May  or  June  ;  when,  being  thoroughly  dry,  it  was 
burnt  to  afhes  to  ferve  as  a  manure.  By  this  means 
they  added  to  their  farms  about  half  a  rood  of  land 
yearly.  But  this  plan  proved  unfuccefsful ;  for  by  the 
repeated  application  of  thefe  afhes,  the  foil  was  ren¬ 
dered  fo  loofe  that  the  crops  generally  failed.  2dly, 

Many  farmers  were  wont  to  trench  down  the  low  mofs, 
and  to  cover  it  furrow  deep  with  clay  taken  out  of  the. 
trench.  This,  though  commendable  as  an  attempt  to 
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improve,  proved  lilcewife  an  unavailing  method*,  be- 
caufe  in  a  dry  feafon  the  fuperficial  covering  of  clay  re¬ 
tains  fo  little  moifture  that  the  crop  commonly  fail?. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  cover  the  mofs  with  clay 
brought  from  the  adjacent  grounds.  But  what  from 
the  neceffary  impoveriffiment  of  the  ground  from  which 
the  clay  was  carried,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  mofs,  this 
was  foon  found  to  be  impra&icable. 

Draining  has  alfo  been  propofed  as  another  mode  oi 
improvement ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  by 
means  of  draining,  many  moffes  have  been  converted 
both  into  arable  and  meadow  grounds,  which  in  the 
end  became  interefting  improvements.  But  in  a  mois, 
fuch  as  that  of  Kincardine,  this  method  would  be  inei- 
feftual  *,  as  for  feveral  feet  deep  it  is  of  fuch  a.  nature, 
that  upon  being  dry,  and  divided  into  parts,  it  would 
blow  with  the  wind  like  chaff  }  and  when  thrown  afide 
in  the  operation  of  digging  peats,  it  lies  for  years  with¬ 
out  producing  a  fingle  vegetable,  except  only  a  few 
plants  of  forrel. 

Hence  it  was  thought  evident,  that  all  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  this  mofs  muft  ever  prove  abortive  ;  and  that  the 
obieft  tp  be  had  in  view  was  the  acquifition  of  jhe  va¬ 
luable  foil  lying  underneath  ;  to  which  end  nothing  lefs 
was  requifite  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  mofs. 

By  the  methods  above  deferibed  from  IOO  to  200 
acres  of  mofs  had  been  removed.  When  the  prefent 
plan  was  introduced,  there  ftill  remained  covered  with 
mofs  from  1300  to  1400  acres  of  carfe  clay— a  treafure 
for  which  it  muft  be  ever  interefting  to  dig. 

In  the  year  1766  Lord  Karnes  entered  into  pofieffion 
of  the  eftate  of  Blair  Drummond.  Long  before  that 
period  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mofs,  and  often 
lamented  that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  turn 
it  to  advantage.  Many  different  plans  were  now  pro¬ 
pofed  *,  at  length  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  by  means 
of  water,  as  the  moft  powerful  agent,  entirely  to  fweep 
off  the  whole  body  of  mofs. 

That  mofs  might  be  floated  in  water,  was  abundant¬ 
ly  obvious  j  but  to  find  water  in  fufficient  quantity  was 
difficult,  the  only  ftream  at  hand  being  employed  to 
turn  a  corn  mill.  Convinced  of  the  fuperior  confe- 
quence  of  dedicating  this  ftream  to  the  purpofe  of  float¬ 
ing  off  the  mofs,  Lord  Karnes  having  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  tenant  who  farmed  the  mill,  and  tlie  te¬ 
nants  thirled  confenting  to  pay  the  rent,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  threw  down  the  mill,  and  applied  the  water  to  the 
above  purpofe. 

In  order  to  determine  the  beft  manner  oi  conducting 
the  operation,  workmen  were  now  employed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  upon  the  low  mofs  both  by  the  day  and 
by  the  piece,  to  afeertain  the  expence  for  which  a  gi¬ 
ven  quantity  of  mofs  could  be  removed.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  operate  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre  ;  and  in 
this  manner  feveral  acres  were  removed. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  very  expenfive  procefs.  The 
ground  gained  might,  indeed,  be  afterwards  let  to  te¬ 
nants  j  but  every  acre  would  require  an  expenditure 
'  from  1 2*rto  15I.  before  it  could  be  ready  for  fowing  *, 
fo  that  the  acquifition  of  the  whole,  computing  it  at  a 
medium  to  be  1360  acres,  would  fink  a  capital  of  near¬ 
ly  20, cool,  fterling. 

One  other  method  ftill  remained  ^  namely,  to  at¬ 
tempt  letting  portions  of  the  mofs,  as  it  lay,  for  a  term 

years  fufficient  to  indemnify  tenants  for  the  expences 
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incurred  in  removing  it.  For  fotne  time  both  thefe  ^r{^^raa^on 
plans  were  adopted  *,  but  feveral  reafons  made  the  lat-  ^ 
ter  preferable  :  1.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  had  was 
fmall ;  and  being  alfo  uncertain,  it  was  very  inconve¬ 
nient  for  an  undertaker  )  neither  were  there  any  houfes 
near  the  fpot,  which  ocCafioned  a  great  lofs  of  time  in 
going  and  coming  :  but  when  a  man  ffiould  live  upon 
the  fpot,  then  he  could  be  ready  to  feize  every  op¬ 
portunity.  2.  The  mofs  was  an  ufelefs  wafte.  lo  let 
it  to  tenants  would  increafe  the  population  of  the 
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eftate,  and  afford  to  a  number  of  induiirious  people  the 
means  of  making  to  themfelves  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined,  till  as  many 
tenants  (hould  be  got  as  could  occupy  the  whole  water, 
to  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  undertakers. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
deferibe  the  manner  of  applying  water  to  the  purpofe 
of  floating  the  mofs/ 

A  ftream  of  water  fufficient  to  turn  a  common  corn- 
mill  will  carry  off  as  much  mofs  as  20  men  can  throw 
into  it,  provided  they  be  ftationed  at  the  diftance  of 
100  yards  from  each  other.  The  firft  ftep  is  to  make 
in  the  clay,  alongfide  of  the  mofs,  a  drain  to  convey 
the  water  :  and  for  this  operation  the  carfe  clay  below 
the  mofs  is  peculiarly  favourable,  being  perfeaiy  free 
from  ftones  and  all  other  extraneous  fubftances,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  when  moift,  flippery  as  foap ;  fo  that  not 
only  is  it  eafily  dug,  but  its  lubricity  greatly  facilitates 
the  progrefs  of  the  water  when  loaded  with  mofs* 
The  dimenfions  proper  for  the  drain  are  found  to  be 
two  feet  for  the  breadth  and  the  fame  for  the  depth. 

If  fmaller,  it  could  not  conveniently  receive  the  fpade- 
fulls  of  mofs  ;  if  larger,  the  water  would  efcape,  leav¬ 
ing  the  mofs  behind.  The  drain  has  an  inclination 
of  one  foot  in  IOO  yards  ;  the  more  regularly  this  in¬ 
clination  is  obferved  throughout,  the  lefs .  will  the  mofs 
be  liable  to  obftru&ions  in  its  progrefs  with  the  water. 
The  drain  being  formed,  the  operator  marks  off  to  a 
convenient  extent  alongfide  of  it  a  fe£tion  of  mofs, 
10  feet  broad ;  the  greateft  diftance  from  which  he 
can  heave  his  fpadeful  into  the  drain.  This  he  re¬ 
peatedly  does  till  the  entire  mafs  be  removed  down  to 
the  clay.  He  then  digs  a  new  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mofs  bank,  turns  the  water  into  it,  and  proceeds  as 
before,  leaving  the  mofs  to  purfue  its  courfe  into  the 
river  Forth,  a  receptacle  equally  convenient  and  capa¬ 
cious  5  upon  the  fortunate  fituation  of  which,  happily 
forming  for  feveral  miles  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
eftate,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  neighbouring 
proprietor,  depended  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole 
operations. 

When  the  mofs  is  entirely  removed,  the  day  is 
found  to  be  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  (landing  in  it  as  they  grew,  often  very 
large  :  their  trunks  alfo  are  frequently  found  lying 
befide  them.  All  thefe  the  tenants  remove,  often  with 
great  labour.  In  the  courfe  of  their  operations  they 
purpofely  leave  upon  the  clay  a  ftratum  of  mois  fix 
inches  thick.  This,  in  fpring,  when  the  feafon  offers, 
they  reduce  to  alhes,  which  in  a  great  meafure  enfures 
the  firft  crop.  The  ground  thus  cleared  is  turned  over, 
where  the  drvnefs  admits,  with  a  plough,  and,  where 
too  foft,  with  a  fpade.  A  month’s  expofure  to  the 
fun,  wind,  and  froft,  reduces  the  clay  to  a  powder 
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Preparation  fitting  it  for  the  feed  in  March  and  April.  A  crop  of 
of  Land,  oats  is  the  firft,  which  feldom  fails  of  being  plentiful, 
yielding  from  eight  to  ten  bolls  after  one. 

In  the  year  1767  an  agreement  was  made  with  one 
tenant  for  a  portion  of  the  low  mofs.  This,  as  being 
the  firft  ftep  towards  the  intended  plan,  was  then  view¬ 
ed  as  a  confiderable  acquifition.  The  fame  terms  agreed 
upon  with  this  tenant  have  ever  fince  been  obferved 
with  all  the  reft.  They  are  as  follow  : 

The  tenant  holds  eight  acres  of  mofs  by  a  tack  of 
38  years  ;  he  is  allowed  a  proper  quantity  of  timber, 
and  two  bolls  of  oatmeal  to  fupport  him  while  employ¬ 
ed  in  rearing  a  houfe  ;  the  firft  feven  years  he  pays  no 
rent  ;  the  eighth  year  he  pays  one  merk  Scots  ;  the 
ninth  year  two  merks  ;  and  fo  on  with  the  addition  of 
one  merk  yearly  till  the  end  of  the  firft  19  years  ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  five  years  of  which  he  alfo  pays  a  hen  yearly. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  19  years,  lie 
begins  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  12s.  for  each  acre  of 
land  cleared  from  mofs,  and  2s  6d.  for  each  acre  not 
cleared,  alfo  two  hens  yearly  :  A  low  rent  indeed  for 
fo  fine  a  foil  :  but  no  more  than  a  proper  reward  for 
his  laborious  exertions  in  acquiring  it. 

In  the  year  1768  another  tenant  was  fettled.  Thefe 
two  were  tradefmen  ;  to  whom  the  preference  was  al¬ 
ways  given,  as  having  this  great  advantage  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  that  even  when  deprived  of  water  they 
need  never  want  employment.  The  motives  that  indu¬ 
ced  thefe  people  to  become  fettlers  were,  ift,  The  pro- 
fpe<ft  of  an  independent  eftablifhment  for  a  number  of 
years.  2dly,  The  mofs  afforded  them  great  abundance 
of  excellent  fuel  •,  to  which  was  added  the  comfortable 
confederation,  that,  while  bufied  in  providing  that  ne- 
ceffary  article,  they  had  the  double  advantage  of  pro¬ 
moting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  principal  obje&  of  their 
fettlement. 

Notwitftanding  thefe  inducements,  (till  fettlers  of¬ 
fered  flowly  :  to  which  two  circumftances  chiefly  con¬ 
tributed  :  1  ft,  The  whole  farmers  furrounding  the  mofs 
threw  every  poftible  obftru&ion  in  their  way.  2dly,  By 
people  of  all  denominations  the  fcheme  was  viewed  as 
a  chimerical  projedl,  and  became  a  common  topic  of 
ridicule.  The  plan,  however  fupported  itfelf ;  and 
in  the  year  1769  five  more  tenants  agreed  for  eight 
acres  each  ;  and  thus  56  acres  of  low  mofs  were  dif- 
pofed  of.  From  the  progrefs  made  by  the  firft  fettlers, 
and  the  addition  of  thefe,  the  obloquy  of  becoming 
a  mofs  tenant  gradually  became  lefs  regarded  ;  fo  that 
in  the  year  1772  two  more  were  added  ;  in  1773,  three  ; 
and  in  1774,  one;  in  all  13  :  which  difpofed  of  104 
acres ;  all  the  low  mofs  to  which  water  could  then  be 
conveyed.  As  water  is  the  mainfpring  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  every  tenant,  befides  the  attention  neceflary  to 
his  fhare  of  the  principal  ftream,  colle&ed  water  by 
every  poftible  means,  making  ditches  round  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mofs,  and  a  refervoir  therein  to  retain  it  till 
wanted. 

The  tenants  in  the  low  mofs  having  now  begun  to 
raife  good  crops,  in  the  year  1774  feveral  perfons  of- 
lered  to  take  poffeflions  in  the  high  mofs,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  accefs  to  it  fhould  be  rendered  practicable. 
The  high  mofs  wanted  many  advantages  that  the  low 
poffefled.  To  the  low  mofs,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
furrounding  arable  lands,  the  accefs  was  tolerably  good  ; 
but  from  the  arable  lands  the  high  mofs  was  feparat- 
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ed  by  300  or  400  yards  of  the  low,  which  even  to  aPteP^rJ*^un 
man,  affords  but  indifferent  footing,  and  to  horfes  is  ,  0  ^a>1  ’  . 
altogether  impracticable.  The  low  mofs  is  in  general 
only  three  feet  deep  ;  the  high  mofs  is  from  fix  to 
twelve  feet  in  depth. 

It  will  appear  at  firft  fight,  that  without  a  road  of 
communication  the  high  mofs  muft  forever  have  proved 
unconquerable.  Without  delay,  therefore,  a  road  was 
opened  to  the  breadth  of  12  feet,  for  fever'd  hundred 
yards  in  length,  by  floating  off  the  mofs  down  to  the 
clay. 

This  being  effeCted,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  opening 
given  to  admit  water,  in  the  year  1775  twelve  tenants 
agreed  for  eight  acres  of  high  mofs  each.  In  confider- 
ation  of  the  greater  depth  of  this  part  of  the  mofs,  it 
was  agreed,  that  during  the  firft  19  years  they  fhould 
pay  no  rent  ;  but  for  the  fecond  19  years  the  terms  of 
agreement  were  the  fame  as  thofe  made  with  the  tenants 
in  the  low  mofs.  To  the  above-mentioned  tenants 
every  degree  of  encouragement  was  given  *,  as  upon 
their  fuccefs  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  difpofal 
of  the  great  quantity  of  mofs  ftill  remaining.  But 
their  fuccefs,  however  problematical,  was  fuch,  that 
next  year,  1776,  fix  more  took  eight  acres  each;  in 
1777,  one;  in  1778,  four  ;  in  1779,  three  ;  in  1780, 
one  ;  in  1781,  one  ;  in  1782,  one  : — In  all,  including 
thofe  upon  the  low  mofs,  42  tenants,  occupying  336 
acres. 

Though  for  feme  time  the  difpofal  of  the  high  mofs 
w’ent  but  flowly  on,  it  was  not  for  want  of  tenants  ; 
but  the  number  of  operators  was  already  fufficient  for 
the  quantity  of  water  ;  to  have  added  more  would  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  imprudent. 

In  the  year  1783  Mr  Drummond  entered  into  the 
poffefiion  of  the  eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  and  went 
fully  into  the  plan  adopted  by  his  predeceffor  for  fub- 
duing  the  mofs.  At  this  time  there  ftill  remained 
undifpofed  of  about  IOOO  acres  of  high  mofs.  As 
water  was  the  great  defidcratum,  it  was  determined, 
that  to  obtain  that  neceflary  article  neither  pains  nor 
expence  fhould  be  wanting.  Steps  were  accordingly 
taken  to  afeertain  in  what  manner  it  might  be  procur¬ 
ed  to  moft  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  to  prepare  for  new  tenants,  a  fecond 
road  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  diftance  *of  half  a 
mile,  was  immediately  begun  and  cut,  with  what  wa¬ 
ter  could  be  got,  down  to  the  clay,  12  feet  broad  and 
2670  yards  long,  quite  acrofs  the  .  mofs.  This  open¬ 
ing  was  previoufly  neceflary,  that  operators  might  get 
a  drain  formed  in  the  clay  to  diredl  the  water  ;  and  it 
was  to  remain  as  a  road  that  was  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  which  relieved  fettlers  from  an  expence  they  were 
unable  to  fupport.  Thefe  preparations,  the  progrefs 
of  the  former  tenants,  and  the  profpe£t  of  a  farther 
fupply  of  water,  induced  10  more  to  take  pofleffions  in 
the  year  1783:  in  the  year  1784,  18  more  took  pof¬ 
feflions;  and  in  1785  no  fewer  than  27:  in  all  55 
tenants  in  three  years  :  which  difpofed  of  440  acres 
more  of  the  high  mofs. 

As  the  introdu&ion  of  an  additional  ftream  to  the 
mofs  was  to  be  a  work  both  of  nicety  and  expence,  it 
was  neceffarv  to  proceed  with  caution.  For  this  reafon 
feveral  engineers  were  employed  to  make  furveys  and 
plans  of  the  different  modes  by  which  it  might  be  pro¬ 
cured.  In  one  point  they  all  agreed,  that  the  pro- 
3  A  q>er 
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Preparation  per  fource  for  furnl filing  that  fupply  was  the.  river 
of  Land.  Xeith,  a  large  and  copious  ftream  that  pafles  within  a 
mile  of  the  mofs  *,  but  various  inodes  were  propofed 
for  effecting  that  purpofe. 

To  carry  a  dream  from  the  river  by  a  cut  or  canal 
into  the  mofs  was  found  to  be  impra&icable  ;  and  Mr 
Whitworth  (b)  gave  in  a  plan  of  a  pumping  machine, 
■which  he  was  of  opinion  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  # 

Soon  after  this  Mr  George  Meikle  of  .Alloa,  a  very 
fkilful  and  ingenious  millwright,  gave  in  a  model  of 
a  wheel  for  raifing  water  entirely  of  a  new  conduc¬ 
tion,  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  invention  jointly. 
This  machine  is  fo  exceedingly  fimple,  and  a£b  in  a 
manner  fo  eafy,  natural,  and  uniform,  that  a  common 
obferver  is  apt  to  undervalue  the  invention  But  per- 
fons  fkilled  in  mechanics  view  machinery  with  a  very 
different  eye  ;  for  to  them  fimplicity  is  the  firft  recom¬ 
mendation  a  machine  can  poffefs.  Accordingly,  up¬ 
on  feeing  the  model  fet  to  work,  Mr  Whitworth, 
with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  mind  that  gene¬ 
rally  accompany  genius  and  knowledge,  not  only  gave 
it  the  greatefl  praife,  but  declared  that,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  required,  it  was  fuperior  to  the  machine  recom¬ 
mended  by  himfelf,  and  advifed  it  to  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  hefitation. 

The  better  to  explain  this  machine,  two  fketches  are 
annexed,  to  the  firft  of  which  the  following  letters  re¬ 
fer.  The  explanation  of  the  fecond  will  be  found  up¬ 
on  the  fketch. 

Hate  XIXI.  a,  Sluice  through  which  is  admitted  the  water  that 
moves  the  wheel. 

b .  b7  Two  fluices  through  which  is  admitted  the 

water  raifed  by  the  wheel. 

c,  c ,  A  part  of  one  of  two  wooden  troughs  and  an 
aperture  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  above  water  is 
conveyed  into  the  buckets.  [The  other  trough  is  hid 
by  two  ftone  walls  that  fupport  the  wheel.] 

^  d,  d,  Buckets,  of  which  80  are  arranged  on  each 
fide  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel zz  1 60. 

e,  e ,  e ,  A  ciftern  into  which  the  water  raifed  by  the 
buckets  is  difeharged. 

/,  f  f  Wooden  barrel  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  defeends  from  the  ciftern  under  ground  to  avoid 
the  high  road  from  Stirling,  and  the  private  approach 
to  the  houfe. 

Sketch  fecond  contains  a  plan  of  the  ciftern,  . and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  filled  into  the 
buckets. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  extremities  ot  the 
float-boards  is  28  feet ;  the  length  of  the  float-boards 
10  feet.  The  wheel  makes  nearly  four  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  in  which  time  it  difeharges  into  the  ciftern 
40  hogfheads  of  water.  But  this  is  not  all  the  wheel 
is  capable  of  performing ;  for  by  feveral  accurate  trials 
by  Meffrs  Whitworth  and  Meikle,  in  the  refult  of 
which,  though  made  feparately,  they  perfe&ly  agreed, 
it  was  found  that  the  wheel  was  able  to  lift  no  lefs  than 
60  hogfheads  per  minute  ;  but  that  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes  through  which  the  water  defeends  from  the  ci- 
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ftern  would  not  admit  a  greater  quantity  than  what  they  PorfeP^Ion 
already  receive.  .  «  v~ 1 ’  ^ 

To  a  perfon  at  all  converfant  in  hydraulics,  the  re- 
femblance  of  this  to  the  Perfian  wheel  muft  be  obvious  : 
and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  from  the  Perfian  wheel 
the  firft  idea  of  this  machine  was  derived.  But  admit¬ 
ting  this,  ft  ill  the  fuperiority  of  the  prefent  .  wheel  is, 
in  moft  refpefts,  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  entitle  it  to  little 
lefs  praife  than  the  firft  invention.  For,  ift,  In  the 
Perfian  wheel,  the  buckets  being  all  moveable,  muft  be 
conftantly  going  out  of  order :  in  this  wheel  they  are 
all  immoveable,  confequently  can  never  be  out  of  order. 

2dly,  Inftead  of  lifting  the  water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fall,  as  in  the  Perfian  wheel,  the  wheel  lifts  it 
from  the  top  of  the  fall,  being  from  four  to  five  feet 
higher  \  by  which  means  fome  additional  power  is  gain¬ 
ed.  3dly,  By  means  of  the  three  fluices  ( a ,  and  b ,  £, 
fig.  1.)  in  whatever  fituation  the  river  may  be,  the 
quantity  of  the  water  to  be  raifed  is  fo  nicely  adj lifted 
to  that  of  the  moving  power,  as  conftantly  to  preferve 
the  wheel  in  a  fteady  and  equable  motion..  In  ftiort, 
as  a  regulator  is  to  a  watch,  fo  are  thefe  fluices  to. this 
wheel,  whofe  movements  would  otherwife  be  fo  various, 
as  fometimes  to  carry  the  water  clear  over  the  ciftern, 
fometimes  to  drop  it  entirely  behind,  but  feldom  fo  as 
fully  to  difeharge  the  whole  contents  of  the  bucket  into 
the  ciftern. 

It  is  however  but  candid  to  remark,  that  this  machine 
labours  under  a  fmall  defe&,  which  did  not  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  Mr  Whitworth  *,  namely,  that  by  raifing 
the  water  about  3-*-  feet  higher  than  the  ciftern  where 
it  is  ultimately  delivered,  a  fmall  degree  of  power  is 
loft.  To  this,  indeed,  he  propofed  a  remedy  \  but  can¬ 
didly  confefled,  that  as  it  would  render  the  machine 
fomewhat  more  complex,  and  would  alfo  increafe  the 
fri£lion,  he  thought  it  more  advifable  to  keep  it  in  ita 
prefent  ftate.  At  the  fame  time  he  ju.ftly  obferved, 
that  as  the  ftream  by  which  the  wheel  is  moved  is  at 
all  times  copious  and  powerful,  the  fmall  lofs.of  power 
occafioned  by  the  above  circumftance  was  of  little  or  no 
avail. 

This  ftream  is  detached  from  the  Teith  at  the  place 
where  the  river  approaches  neareft  to  the  mofs.  The 
furface  of  the  latter  is  about  15  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  former  •,  the  ciftern  is  therefore  placed  1 7  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  ftream,  fo  as  to  leave  a  decli¬ 
vity  fufficient  to  deliver  the  water  upon  the  furface  of 
the  mofs. 

The  pipes  through  which  the  water  defeends  from 
the  ciftern  are  compofed  of  wooden  barrels  hooped  with 
iron,  4  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter  within. 

In  thefe  pipes,  having  been  conveyed  under  ground 
for  354  yards  from  the  ciftern,  the  water  at  once  emer¬ 
ges  'into  an  open  aquedua.  The  aquedua  which  was 
formed  according  to  a  plan  by  Mr  Whitworth,  is  con- 
ftruaed  wholly  of  earth  or  clay  ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  mofs,  it  is 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  courfe  elevated  from  8  to 
IO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds  ;  the 
bafe  being  40  feet  broad,  the  fummit  18  feet,  and  the 
*  water 


agriculture. 


(b)  This  gentleman  was  fuperintendant  of  the  London  water-works,  and  an  engineer  of  great  reputation  m 
Lngland.  He  was  feveral  years  employed  in  Scotland  in  completing  the  great  canal. 
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preparation  water  courfe  10  feet  broad.  It  commences  at  the  ter- 
of Land.  mination  of  the  pipes;  from  whence  extending  above 
j^oo  yards,  it  difcharges  the  water  into  a  canal  formed 
for  its  reception  on  the  furface  of  the  mofs. 

For  railing  the  water  to  this  height  there  were  two 
reafons :  ift,  That  not  only  where  it  was  delivered  on  * 
the  mofs,  bat  even  after  being  conveyed  to  the  moll 
diftant  corners,  it  might  ftill  retain  fufficient  power  to 
tranfport  the  mofs  to  the  river  Forth.  2dly,  That  re¬ 
fer  voirs  of  a  fufficient  height  might  be  formed  in  the 
mofs  to  retain  the  water  delivered  during  night. 

In  confequence  of  Mr  Whitworth’s  advice,  a  con¬ 
tract  was  entered  into  with  Mr  Meikle  in  fpring  1787; 
and  by  the  end  of  OCtober  in  that  year,  the  wheel, 
pipes,  and  aqueduCt,  were  all  completely  finiffied  ;  and 
what,  in  fo  complex  and  extenfive  an  undertaking,  is 
by  no  means  common,  the  different  branches  of  the 
work  were  fo  completely  executed,  and  fo  happily  ad¬ 
jured  to  each  other,  that  upon  trial  the  effeCt  anfwered 
the  moll  fanguine  expectations.  The  total  expence  ex¬ 
ceeded  IOOOl.  fterling. 

To  induce  the  proprietor  to  embark  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  the  mofs  tenants  had  of  their  own  accord  pre- 
vioufly  come  under  a  formal  engagement  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  any  fum  that  might  be  expended  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  fupply  of  water.  But  he  was  determined  they 
(hould  not  enjoy  by  halves  the  fweets  of  this  long 
wiffied  for  acquifition.  With  a  view,  therefore,  not 
only  to  reward  their  pail  induftry,  but  to  roufe  them 
to  future  exertion,  he  at  once  fet  them  free  from 
their  engagement  ;  nor  has  any  intereft  ever  been  de¬ 
manded. 

This  new  fupply  was  a  moft  acceptable  boon  to  the 
mofs  tenants.  In  order  to  make  an  equitable  diftribu- 
tion,  the  water  raifed  through  the  day  was  allotted 
to  one  divifion  of  operators  ;  that  raifed  during  the 
night  to  another.  To  retain  the  latter,  a  canal  was 
formed,  extending  almoft  three  miles  through  the  centre 
of  the  mofs.  From  place  to  place  along  the  lides  are 
inferted  fluices  to  admit  water  to  the  refervoirs  of  the 
poffeffors ;  each  (luice  having  an  aperture  proportioned 

I  to  the  number  of  operators  to  be  fupplied  from  the  re- 

fervoir  which  it  fills.  For  the  water  raifed  through  the 
day  no  refervoirs  are  neceffary  ;  as  it  is  immediately 
ufed  by  the  divifion  to  which  it  is  allotted. 

This  additional  ftream,  though  highly  beneficial,  yet 
is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  40  men  at  conftant 
work.  But  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  give  conftant 
work  is  not  neceffary  :  the  operators  muft  be  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  and  repairing  their  drains,  grubbing 
up  roots  of  trees,  &c.  ;  fo  that  a  quantity  fufficient  to 
give  five  or  fix  hours  work  per  day  to  the  whole  inha¬ 
bitants  is  as  much  as  would  be  wanted.  But  as  the 
quantity  procured  was  ftill  infufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
a  fmall  ftream  that  defcended  from  the  higher  grounds 
was  diverted  from  its  courfe  and  brought  into  the  mofs. 
From  want  of  level  this  ftream  could  not  be  delivered 
to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  namely,  upon  the  furface 
of  the  mofs.  Yet  by  making,  at  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
pence,  a  drain  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  refervoir  for  the 
night  water,  it  was  rendered  of  much  importance  :  and 
during  the  whole  winter  months,  as  well  as  in  fum- 
mer,  after  every  fall  of  rain,  it  keeps  1 5  perfons  fully 
employed. 
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In  the  year  1787,  two  more  tenants  agreed  for  Preparation 
eight  acres  each;  in  1788,  four;  in  1 7  ;  i  n  , 0  *  ^an  ‘  . 

1790,  four  tenants,  all  agreed  for  the  fame  number  of 
acres. 

The  whole  mofs  was  now  difpofed  of,  except  that 
part  called  Flow  Mofs ,  which  comprehended  about  400 
acres.  Here  it  is  twice  the  ufual  breadth,  fo  fluid  that 
a  pole  may  be  thruft  with  one  hand  to  the  bottom; 
and  the  interior  part,  for  near  a  mile  broad,  is  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  all  the  reft  of  the  mofs.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  many  and  various  difficulties  that  prefented 
themfelves  had  been  overcome  by  perfeverance  and 
expence.  But  here  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  morafs,  joined  to  its  great  fluidity,  feemed  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  poffibility  of  admitting  a  ftream  of  water; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  mofs  opera¬ 
tions  had  now  arrived  at  their  ne  plus  ultra ,  and  that 
this  morafs  was  doomed  to  remain  a  nuifance  for  ages 
to  come. 

But  the  proprietor  had  now  advanced  fo  far  that  he 
could  not  fubmit  to  retreat  :  and  he  confidered  himfelf 
as  in  fome  meafure  pledged  to  the  country  for  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  To  detail  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  pra&ifed  to  introduce  a  ftream  of  water 
into  that  morafs,  would  prove  tedious.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  after  a  thoufand  unfuccefsful  efforts,  at¬ 
tended  with  much  trouble  and  confiderable  expence, 
the  point  at  laft  was  gained,  and  a  ftream  of  water  was 
brought  in,  and  carried  fairly  acrofs  the  centre  of  the 
morafs. 

The  greateft  obftacle  was  now  indeed  overcome  ; 
but  ftill  another  remained  of  no  fmall  moment,  namely, 
the  difeouragement  given  to  fettlers  from  the  total  im- 
poflibility  of  erecting  habitations  upon  the  furface  of 
this  morafs.  To  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  Happily  a  refource  at  laft  occurred.  1  his  was 
to  bargain  with  a  certain  number  of  the  old  tenants, 
whofe  habitations  were  neareft,  to  take  leafes  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  morafs.  But  as  fome  additional  aid  wai 
here  neceffary,  it  was  agreed  that  12I.  fterling  (hould 
be  gradually  advanced  to  each  tenant  till  he  fhould  ac- 
compliffi  the  clearing  of  an  acre,  for  which  he  or  his 
fucceifor  is  bound  to  pay  1 2s.  of  yearly  rent,  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  fum  advanced.  When  this  point 
(hall  be  gained,  they  are  bound  to  difpofe,  as  moft  a- 
greeable  to  themfelves,  either  of  their  old  or  of  their 
new  poffeflion;  for  which,  when  once  an  acre  is  clear¬ 
ed,  purchafers  will  not  be  wanting. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  arrangement,  during 
the  year  1791  no  fewer  than  35  of  the  old  tenants, 
agreed,  upon  the  forefaid  conditions,  for  eight  acres 
each  of  the  flow  mofs.  Thus  1 200  acres  are  now 
difpofed  of  to  115  tenants.  But  when  thefe  35  tenants 
(hall  each  have  cleared  their  acre,  then,  according  to 
agreement,  35  additional  tenants  will  fpeedily  be  ac¬ 
quired  ;  and  the  mofs  will  then  contain  in  all  150  fa* 
milies. 

To  the  leafes  at  firft  granted  to  the  tenants  in  the  high 
mofs,  it  was  afterwards  determined  to  add  a  further  pe¬ 
riod  of  19  years  (making  in  all  57  years),  during  which 
they  are  to  pay  one  guinea  per  acre  ;  a  rent  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  land  is  worth  even  at  prefent,  but  greatly 
below  its  probable  value  at  that  diftant  period.  I  his^ 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to  the  tenants  a  fufficient  incite- 
3  A  2  ment 
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Preparation  ment  to  continue  their  operations  till  their  poffeffions 

t  of  Land.  are  completely  cleared  from  mofs. 

Having  now  gone  through,  in  detail,  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  the  colony  for  many  years  after  its  firft  fettle- 
jnent  in  the  year  I7^7>  ^  remains  to  take  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  cffe&s  produced  by  that  eftablifhment. 

For  feveral  years,  at  firft,  the  water  was  ufed  chiefly 
to  carry  off  mofs,  in  the  forming  of  new  roads,  and 
preparing  refervoirs  ;  which  confiderably  retarded  the 
principal  objeft,  of  gaining  land.  Neverthelefs  there 
have  been  cleared  full  300  acres  of  excellent  land,  pro¬ 
ducing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  yielding  from 
fix  to  twelve  bolls  after  one. 

From  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  operations  will  yearly  ad¬ 
vance  with  greater  rapidity  ;  efpecially  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  fettlers  have  only  of  late  begun  to  ope¬ 
rate.  Many,  befldes  maintaining  their  families  other- 
wife  by  occafional  employments,  have  in  the  high 
mofs  cleared  in  a  year  one  rood  of  land  ;  fome  have 
cleared  two,  fome  three  roods,  and  in  the  low  mofs  an 
acre. 

It  was  a  remark  often  made,  even  by  perfons  of  fome 
obfervation,  that  by  colle&ing  together  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  Kincardine  would  be  overflocked  ;  and 
the  confequence  would  be  their  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  parifh  :  for  as  the  bulk  of  them  were  labourers  not 
bred  to  any  trade,  and  poffeffed  of  little  flock,  it  was 
forefeen,  that,  for  fome  time,  they  could  not  afford 
to  confine  themfelves  folely  to  the  mofs,  from  which 
the  return  muft  be  flow  ;  but  behoved,  for  immediate 
fubfiftence,  to  work  for  daily  hire.  Happily  thefe  pre¬ 
dictions  have  proved  entirely  groundlefs  5  for  fucli  is 
the  growing  demand  for  hands  in  this  country,  that 
not  only  do  the  whole  of  thefe  people  find  employment 
whenever  they  choofe  to  look  for  it,  but  their  wages 
have  been  yearly  increafing  from  the  time  of  their  firft 
eflablifhment.  In  fhort,  they  have  proved  to  the 
corner  where  they  are  fet  down  a  moft  ufeful  nurfery 
of  labourers  ;  and  thofe  very  farmers,  who,  at  firfl,  fo 
flrongly  oppofed  their  fettlement,  now  fly  to  them  as 
a  fure  refource  for  every  purpofe  of  agriculture.  Still 
they  confider  the  mofs  operations  as  their  principal 
bufinefs  ;  none  pay  them  fo  well  ;  and  when  they  do 
leave  it  to  earn  a  little  money,  they  return  with  checr- 
fulnefs  to  their  proper  employment.  Many  of  them 
already  raife  from  10  to  60  bolls  of  grain,  and  have  no 
occafion  to  go  off  to  other  work  ;  which  will  foon  be 
the  cafe  with  the  whole.  Their  original  flock,  indeed, 
did  not  often  exceed  25b  and  fome  had  not  even  iol. ; 
but  what  was  wanting  in  flock  is  compcnfated  by  in- 
duflry. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants  full  nine  tenths  are  High¬ 
landers,  from  the  neighbouring  parifhes  of  Callander, 
Balquhidder,  &c. ;  a  fober,  frugal,  and  induftrious 
people,  who,  inured  to  hardfliips  in  their  own  country, 
are  peculiarly  qualified  to  encounter  fo  arduous  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  From  this  circumftance,  too,  arifes  a  very 
happy  confequence  ;  that  wearing  a  different  garb  and 
fpeaking  a  different  language  from  the  people  amongft 
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whom  they  are  fettled,  they  confider  themfelves  in  a  Preparation 
manner  as  one  family  tranfported  to  a  foreign  land  :  ,  of  L'an(i  , 
and  hence  upon  all  occafions  of  difficulty,  they  fly 
with  alacrity  to  each  others  relief.  Neither  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  from  their  firft  fettlement  to 
the  prefent  day,  not  a  Angle  inftance  has  occurred  a- 
mongft  them  of  theft,  bad  neighbourhood,  or  of  any 
other  mifdemeanour,  that  required  the  interpofition  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.  Nor,  however  poor  in  circum- 
ftances,  has  any  one  of  them  ever  {looped  to  folicit  af- 
fiftanee  from  the  funds  of  the  parifti  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe. 

Though  few  of  the  tenants  entered  with  a  large 
flock,  one  only  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  mofs 
from  incapacity  to  proceed.  Many  indeed  have  fpent 
their  fmall  flocks,  and  even  run  a  little  in  debt  :  but 
in  this  cafe  they  have  been  permitted  to  fell  their  tacks 
upon  the  following  conditions  :  ift,  That  the  purchafer 
(hall  be  a  good  man  ;  2dly,  That  the  feller  ffiall  take 
another  poffeffion.  By  this  manoeuvre  a  new  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  gained  ;  while  the  old  one,  relieved  from  debt, 
and  aided  by  paft  experience,  recommences  his  opera¬ 
tions  with  double  fpirit  upon  a  new  poffeffion.  Hie 
moneyed  man  again  has  at  once  a  houfe  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  want  of  which  chiefly  ftartled  new  begin¬ 
ners. 

Some  have  even  made  a  kind  of  trade  of  felling  ; 
infomuch,  that  from  the  year  1774  the  ytar  I792> 
no  fewer  than  fifty  Tales  have  taken  place,  producing 
in  all  the  fum  of  849I.  fterling.  This  proved  Irom  time 
to  time  a  moft  feafonable  recruit  to  the  colony,  and 
gave  new  vigour  and  fpirits  to  the  whole. 

The  number  of  the  fettlers  is  productive  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effeCl  ;  that  although  fome  are  generally  abfent, 
enough  ftill  remain  to  occupy  the  water  conftantly. 

In  a  favourable  day,  there  may  be  feen  hundreds,  men, 
women,  and  children,  labouring  with  the  utmoft  afli- 
duity.  The  women  declare  they  can  make  more  by 
working  at  the  mofs  than  at  their  wheel  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  general  attachment  to  that  employment,  that  they 
have  frequently  been  difeovered  working  by  moonlight. 

Another  happy  confequence  arifing  from  their  num¬ 
bers  is  the  great  quantity  of  mofs  they  confume  for 
fuel.  There  are  in  all  115  families.  Each  family  re¬ 
quires  at  an  average  10  dargues  (c)  of  peats  yearly. 

Each  dargue  uncovers  a  fpace  equal  to  ro  fquare  yards 
of  clay  ;  fo  that,  by  calling  peats,  the  mofs  tenants  gain 
yearly  about  6  roods  of  land. 

The  advantage,  too,  of  providing  their  fuel  with  fo 
little  trouble,  is  very  great.  They  require  yearly  1150 
dargues  of  peats  ;  which,  as  each  dargue  when  dried 
and  flacked  is  valued  at  five  (hillings  are  worth  28 7I. 

I os.  fterling;  a  fum  which  otherwife  muft  have  been 
expended  on  the  prime  coft  and  carriage  of  coals. — 

Many  of  them  call  peats  for  fale  ;  and  iool.  worth  are 
yearly  difpofed  of  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  the  village 
of  Down,  &c. 

Though  mofs  work  be  laborious,  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  amufing.  The  operator  moves  the  mofs  five  feet 
only  at  a  medium  ;  and  the  water,  like  carts  in  other 

cafes, 


(c)  A  dargue  (or  darg)  of  peats,  is  the  quantity  that  one  man  can  caft  and  two  can  wheel  in  a  day  to  the 
field  where  they  are  fpread  out  to  dry. 
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preparation  cafes,  carrying  it  off  as  fad  as  it  is  thrown  in,  excites 
of  Land,  hjm  t0  activity.  Still  he  mu  ft  fubmit  to  be  wet  from 
morning  to  night.  But  habit  reconciles  him  to  this 
inconvenience  ;  while  his  houfe  and  arable  land  fill  his 
eye  and  cheer  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  found  that  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  fmalled  degree  in¬ 
jured  cither  by  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  vicinity 
of  the  mofs. 

The  quantity  of  mofs  that  one  man  can  move  in  a 
day  is  furprifing  •,  when  he  meets  with  no  interruption, 
feldom  led  than  48  cubic  yards,  each  weighing  90 
Hones.  The  weight,  then,  of  mofs  moved  per  day  is 
no  lefs  than  4320  (tones.  A  cubic  yard  is  moved  into 
the  water,  and  of  courfe  carried  into  the  river  Forth 
for  one  farthing.  It  follows,  that  the  expence  of 
moving  48  cubic  yards  is  one  (hilling.  But  the  fame 
quantity  moved  to  the  fame  diftance  by  carts  would 
cod  24  (hillings.  Hence  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  poflibility  of  floating  mofs  in  water,  and  the  great 
importance  of  having  water  for  that  purpofe. 

The  mofs,  when  contraded  with  the  rich  lands  fur¬ 
rounding,  appeared,  efpecially  before  the  improve¬ 
ments,  a  very  dreary  fpot ;  one  wide  unvaried  wild, 
totally  unprodu&ive,  unfit  even  to  furnifh  fudenance 
to  any  animal,  except  here  and  there  a  few  wretched 
draggling  (heep.  Befides,  it  entirely  cut  off  all  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  farms  on  either  fide  ;  among  which 
no  intercourfe  was  practicable  but  by  a  circuit  of  fe- 
veral  miles. 

The  fcene  is  already  greatly  changed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  who  fome  years 
ago  refided  in  the  mofs  ;  alfo  of  their  cows  and  liorfes, 
and  of  the  acres  gained  by  them  from  the  mofs,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  produce. 


Men  - 

llS 

Women  - 

JI3 

Boys  - 

199 

Girls  - 

193 

Total 

620 

Number  of  cows,  at  lead, 

“5 

Ditto  of  horfes  and  carts, 

34 

Ditto  of  acres  cleared  from  mofs, 

3  00 

The  produce  in  bolls  cannot  be  exactly  afcertained  : 
but,  confidering  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  may  be  fairly 
Hated  at  8  bolls  per  acre,  hide  2400  bolls. 

As  oats  are  the  daple  commodity,  the  calculation 
(hall  be  confined  to  that  grain.  According  to  the  fiars 
of  Stirlingfhire,  crop  1790,  carfe  oats  are  valued  at 
14s.  per  boll,  hide  2400  bolls  at  14s.  is  1680I.  Of 
late  this  price  has  at  times  been  doubled. 

A  trat  of  ground  fo  confiderable,  formerly  a  nui- 
fance  to  the  country,  thus  converted  into  a  fertile  field, 
filled  with  inhabitants,  comfortable  and  happy,  cannot 
furely  be  furveyed  with  an  eye  of  indifference  by  any 
perfon  whofe  mind  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  feeling  or  of 
public  fpirit. 

An  excellent  gravelled  road,  20  feet  wide  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  is  now  carried  quite  acrofs  the 


mofs.  By  this  means,  in  the  firft  place,  a  fhort  and  Preparation 
eafy  intercourfe  is  eftabli(hed  between  two  confider-  ,  kan(^  f 
able  parts  of  the  edate,  formerly  as  little  connected  as  if 
feparated  by  a  lake  or  an  arm  of  the  fea.  Secondly, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mofs,  to  whom,  hitherto,  all 
paffage  with  carts  or  horfes  was  impracticable  for  at 
leaft  one  half  of  the  year,  have  now  obtained  the 
effential  advantage  of  being  able,  with  eafe,  to  tranf- 
port  all  the  different  commodities  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  This  road  wTas  entirely  formed  by  the  hands 
of  the  mofs  tenants,  and  gravelled  by  their  own  carts 
and  horfes  :  a  work  which,  it  will  not  be  doubted, 
they  performed  with  much  alacrity  •,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that,  to  the  profpecff  of  procuring  a  lading  and 
material  benefit  to  themfelves,  there  was  joined  the 
additional  inducement  of  receiving  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  of  money,  the  whole  being  done  at  the  proprietor’s 
expence. 

The  poffeffions  are  laid  off  in  the  manner  bed  fitted 
for  the  operations;  and  arc  divided  by  lanes  running 
in  draight  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  Parallel  to 
thefe  again  the  drains  are  carried  :  and  this  draight 
direction  greatly  facilitates  the  progrefs  of  the  wrater 
with  its  load  of  mofs.  Upon  the  bank  of  mofs  front¬ 
ing  the  lanes,  the  operation  of  floating  is  begun  ;  and 
twenty  or  thirty  people  are  fometimes  feen  heaving 
mofs  into  the  fame  drain.  That  the  water  may  be 
the  more  conveniently  applied,  the  lanes  include  be¬ 
tween  them  the  breadth  of  two  poffedions  only.  The 
new  houfes  are  ereeffed  upon  each  fide  of  thefe  lanes 
at  the  didance  of  100  yards  from  each  other. 

Before  the  formation  of  lanes  and  roads,  and  while 
yet  no  ground  was  cleared,  the  fird  fettlers  were  obliged 
to  ere<5l  their  houfes  upon  the  furface  of  the  mofs.  Its 
foftnefs  denied  all  accefs  to  dones  ;  which,  at  any  rate, 
are  at  fuch  a  didance  as  would  render  them  too  ex¬ 
pen  five.  Settlers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  condrud 
their  houfes  of  other  materials.  Upon  the  low  mofs 
there  is  found  for  this  purpofe  great  plenty  of  fod  or 
turf,  which  accordingly  the  tenants  ufe  for  the  walls 
of  their  houfes.  For  the  rudenefs  of  the  fabric  nature 
in  fome  meafure  compenfates,  by  overfpreading  the 
outfide  with  a  luxuriant  coating  of  heath  and  other 
moorilh  plants,  which  have  a  very  pidurefque  appear¬ 
ance. 

But  upon  the  high  mofs  there  is  no  fod  to  be  found. 

There  the  tenant  mud  go  differently  to  \vork.  Ha¬ 
ving  chofen  a  proper  fituation  for  his  houfe,  he  fird 
digs  four  trenches  down  to  the  clay,  fo  as  to  feparate 
from  the  red  of  the  mofs  a  folid  mafs,  containing  an 
oblong  redangular  area,  fudiciently  large  for  his  in¬ 
tended  houfe.  This  being  done,  he  then  fcoops  out 
the  middle  of  the  mafs,  leaving  on  all  fides  the  thick- 
nefs  of  three  feet  for  walls  ;  over  which  he  throws  a 
roof,  fuch  as  that  by  which  other  cottages  are  com¬ 
monly  covered. 

Upon  the  fofted  parts  of  the  mofs,  even  thefe  walls 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  fuch  places  the  houfes  are 
built  with  peat  dug  out  of  the  mofs,  and  clofely  com- 
preffed  together  while  in  a  humid  date  (d).  ,  It  is  ne- 

ceffary  . 


(d)  This  does  not  apply  to  the  tnorafs ,  upon  the  furface  of  which,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  it  is  im 
poffible  to  ere<d  houfes  in  any  (hape. 
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Preparation  ceflary  even  to  lay  upon  the  furface  a  platform  of 
of  Land,  boards  to  prevent  the  wall  from  finking  ;  which  they 

'tJ,— y“"~'  have  frequently  done  when  that  precaution  was  ne¬ 
glected.  After  all,  to  ftamp  with  the  foot  will  fhake 
the  wThole  fabric  as  well  as  the  mofs  for  fifty  yards 
around.  This,  at  firft,  ftartled  the  people  a  good  deal ; 
but  cuftom  foon  rendered  it  familiar. 

The  colonifts  have  now  made  confiderable  advance¬ 
ment  in  rearing  better  habitations  for  their  comfort 
and  convenience.  Their  huts  of  turf  are  but  tempo¬ 
rary  lodgings.  As  foon  as  they  have  cleared  a  little 
ground,  they  build  houfes  of  brick  :  when  the  proprie¬ 
tor  a  fecond  time  furnilhes  them  with  timber  gratis. 
It  has  alfo  been  found  neceffary  to  relieve  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  payment  of  the  burdenfome  tax  upon 
brick  ;  a  tax  which  furely  was  never  intended  to  fall 
on  fucli  poor  induftrious  adventurers  \  and  which,  with¬ 
out  this  afliftance,  would  have  proved  a  moft  efxe&ual 
bar  to  the  employment  of  thefe  materials. 

There  are  now  eretted  in  the  mofs  69  brick  houfes, 
fubftantially  built  with  lime.  The  total  expence  a- 
mounted  to  1033I.  fterling.  And  it  is  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  circumftanee,  that  the  money  expended  upon 
thefe  houfes  is  moftly  kept  in  circulation  among  the 
inhabitants  themfelves  •,  for  as  a  number  of  them  have 
learned  not  only  to  manufacture  but  alfo  to  build 
bricks,  and  as  others  who  have  horfes  and  carts  fur- 
nifti  the  carriage  of  lime  and  coals,  they  thus  inter¬ 
change  fervices  with  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  exertion  of  the  colonifts, 
the  following  premiums  were  alfo  offered  :  1.  To 

the  perfon  who  (hall  in  the  fpace  of  one  year  remove 
the  greateft  quantity  of  mofs  down  to  the  clay,  a  plough 
of  the  beft  conftruCtion.  2.  To  the  perfon  who  (hall 
remove  the  next  greateft  quantity,  a  pair  of  harrows  of 
the  beft  kind.  3.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  a 
fpade  of  the  beft  kind,  and  iolb.  of  red  clover  feed. 
But  as  thefe  premiums,  if  contefted  for  by  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants,  could  reach  but  a  very  few  of  the  number, 
they  were  therefore  divided  into  fix  diftriCts  according 
to  their  fituation  *,  and  the  above  premiums  were  offered 
to  each  diftriCl. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  this  colony  was  no  doubt  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  confiderable  (hare  of  expence  and 
difficulty  \  for  the  undertaking  was  altogether  new, 
and  there  were  many  prejudices  againft  it,  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  overcome.  At  the  fame  time  it  was 
noble  and  interefting  :  it  was  to  make  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  private  property  *,  it  was  to  increafe  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  to  give  bread  to  a  number 
of  people,  many  of  whom  having  been  turned  out  of 
their  farms  and  cottaries  in  the  Highlands,  might  other- 
wife,  by  emigrations  have  been  loft  to  their  country  \ 
and  that  too,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  great  en¬ 
largement  of  farms,  depopulation  prevails  but  too 
much  even  in  the  low  countries.  And  it  was  to  add 
to  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdom,  making  many 
thoufand  bolls  of  grain  to  grow  where  none  ever  grew 
before. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  hitherto  preponderated 
with  the  proprietors  againft  the  various  obftacles  that 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  execution  of  fo  extenfive  an 
undertaking.  Should  their  example  tend  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  ftimulate  others,  who  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England  poffefs  much  ground  equally  ufelefs  to  the 
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country,  to  commence  firnilar  improvement5,  it  would  Preparation 
be  a  moft  grateful  confideration  fuperadded  to  the  t  ot  ^ 
pfeafure  already  arifing  from  the  progrefs  of  the  infant 
colony. 

After  all  it  will  probably  hereafter  be  thought,  that 
the  great  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  of  perfevering  in- 
duftry,  which  were  requifite  in  the  above  operation, 
might  all  have  been  avoided,  and  the  work  much  eafier 
performed,  had  the  art  been  found  out  of  converting 
mofs  into  fruitful  foil,  according  to  the  plan  pra£lifed, 
and  undoubtedly  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Ayr- 
ftiire,  by  the  gentleman  already  mentioned,  John  Smith,  Mr  Smiths 
Efq.  of  Swinridgemuir,  near  Beith.  On  a  part  of  apicdeof 
mofs  in  this  gentleman’s  property,  a  quantity  of  lime  l^P50V^n5 
had  been  fpread  in  confequence  of  the  miring  of  fome 
carts  in  wet  weather ;  to  relieve  which,  their  load  was 
laid  over  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood,  though 
this  was  accounted  at  that  period  an  abfurd  operation, 
as  it  was  believed  that  lime  would  have  the  effetff  of 
confuming  and  rendering  moffy  ground  ufelefs  for  ever- 
The  proprietor  Mr  Smith,  was  then  in  the  army,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  On  returning 
home  the  fucceeding  fummer,  and  being  informed  of 
the  accident,  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  as  good  a 
crop  grew  upon  the  patch  of  mofs  on  w  hich  the  lime* 
had  been  fcattered,  as  upon  another  fpot  that  had  been 
pared  and  burned,  in  confequence  of  inftru£Hons  that 
he  had  tranfmitted  home  for  that  purpofe,  from  having 
perufed  fome  treatifes  in  which  burning  of  mofs  was  re¬ 
commended.  He  alfo  remarked,  that  upon  the  places 
which  had  neither  been  burned  nor  limed,^  nothing 
grew,  and  that  the  crop  upon  the  burned  foil  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  where  the  lime  had  been  laid,  being  al- 
moft  choked  with  forrel.  Mr  Smith  purfued  the  hint 
thus  obtained  :  He  reclaimed  by  means  of  lime  every 
portion  of  mofs  in  his  own  poffeffion,  and  having  fatif- 
fied  his  tenants  of  the  utility  of  the  pra&ice,  he  allowed 
them  to^dig  limeftone  gratis,  and  gave  them  the  refufe 
of  his  coal  at  prime  coft  to  burn  it.  Thus,  in  a  (hort 
time,  every  part  of  the  mofs  upon  his  eftate  was  redu¬ 
ced  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  highly  valuable. 

When  Mr  Smith  began  his  operations,  he  met  the 
fate  of  innovators  in  agriculture,  that  is,  he  was  ridi¬ 
culed  by  all  his  neighbours.  His  fuccefs,  however,  at 
length  made  fome  converts, and  though  the  new  fyftem  at 
firft  advanced  flowly,  it  was  at  laft  univerfally  approved 
of,  and  extenfively  imitated.  The  refult  has  been,  that 
what  was  once  the  worft  land  in  the  country,  is  now 
become  the  moft  produftive  and  fertile. 

The  following  is  a  concife  ffatement  of  Mr  Smith’s 
pra£tice,  and  confequently  of  the  Ayrfhire  practice,  of 
actually  converting  mofs  into  vegetable  mould,  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  rich  crops  of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  &c. 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr  Headrick. 

“  1.  When  they  enter  upon  the  improvement  of  a  Cotmuui- 
mofs  in  a  natural  ftate,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done 
to  mark  and  cut  main  or  mafter  drains,  eight  feet  Qj ^gruul- 
width,  by  four  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  declining  to  turc,vd> 
two  arid  a  half  at  bottom  ;  thefe  coft  is.  per  fall  of 
fix  Scots  ells.  In  fome  inftanees,  it  will  be  found  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  cut  thofe  drains  much  deeper,  confequently 
at  a  greater  expence.  Thefe  drains  almoft  in  every  in- 
ftance  can  be,  and  are  fo  conduced,  as  to  divide  the  field 
into  regular  and  proper  enclofures.  They  always  make 
it  a  rule  to  finifh  off  as  much  of  a  drain  as  they  have 

broken 
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Preparation  broken  up,  before  they  leave  It  at  night ;  becaufe,  if 
<  of  Land.  a  part  js  ]eft  dug,  fuppofe  half  way,  the  oozing  of  wa- 
v  _  ter  from  the  fides  would  render  the  bottom  fo  foft,  that 
they  could  neither  Hand  upon  it  nor  lift  it  with  the 
fpade.  When  the  mofs  is  fo  very  foft,  that  the  preffure 
of  what  is  thrown  out  of  the  drain  may  caufe  its  Tides  to 
fall  in  again,  they  throw  the  clods  from  the  drain  a 
eonfiderable  way  back,  and  fometimes  have  a  mail  to 
throw  them  (till  further  back,  by  a  fpade  or  the  hand  5 
for  this  reafon  too,  they  always  throw  the  fluff  taken 
from  a  drain  as  equally  as  poffible  on  each  fide  of  it.  In 
digging  the  drains,  the  workmen  ftand  upon  fmall 
boards  to  prevent  them  from  finking,  and  move  them 
forward  as  the  work  advances. 

“  When  the  mofs  lies  in  a  hollow,  with  only  one 
outlet,  it  is  neceffary  to  lead  up  a  drain,  fo  as  to  let  the 
water  pafs  this  outlet,  and  then  conduct  it  along  the 
lowed  or  wetted  part  of  the  mofs  :  this  middle  drain  is 
afterwards  Hoped,  and  the  duff  thrown  bank  into  the 
hollows  that  may  occur  ;  upon  it  the  ridges  are  made 
to  terminate  on  each  fide,  while  a  ring  drain,  ferving 
the  purpofe  of  a  fence,  is  thrown  round  the  mofs  at  the 
line  where  the  rifing  ground  commences.  This  can  ge¬ 
nerally  be  fo  managed  as  to  divide  the  mofs  into  a 
fquare  field,  leaving  draight  lines  for  the  fides  of  the 
contiguous  fields.  The  ring  drain  intercepts  the  fur- 
face  water  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  conducts  it 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  outlet,  while  the  Hoped  drain 
in  the  centre  receives  and  difeharges  all  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  mofs. 

“  After  the  mofs  collapfes  in  confequence  of  liming 
and  culture,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  clean  out  thefe 
drains  a  fecond  time,  and  to  dig  them  to  a  greater 
depth  :  their  fides  become  at  lad  like  a  wall  of  peat, 
which  few  animals  will  venture  to  pafs. 

“  2.  The  drains  being  thus  completed,  they  mark 
out  the  ridges,  either  with  a  long  dring  or  with  three 
poles  fet  in  a  line.  Mr  Smith  has  tried  feveral  breadths 
of  ridges,  but  now  gives  a  decided  preference  to  thofe 
that  are  (even  yards  in  breadth.  The  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed  with  the  fpade  in  the  following  manner :  In  the 
centre  of  each  intended  ridge,  a  fpace  of  about  two 
feet  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched  ;  on  each  fide  of 
that  fpace  a  furrow  is  opened,  which  is  turned  over 
fo  as  completely  to  cover  that  fpace,  like  what  is  call¬ 
ed  veering  or  feering  of  a  gathered  ridge  ;  the  work, 
thus  begun,  is  continued  by  cutting  furrows  with  the 
fpade,  and  turning  them  over  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ridge  on  each  fide,  until  they  arrive  at  the  divifion  fur¬ 
rows.  The  breadth  of  the  fiices  thus  cut,  may  be 
about  12  inches,  and  each  piece  is  made  as  long  as  it 
may  fuit  to  turn  over  :  the  ridge,  when  finifiied,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  done  with  a  plough. 
The  divifion  furrow  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  which,  if 
neceffary  to  draw  off  fuperfluous  water,  is  partly  cut 
and  thrown  upon  the  fides,  or  into  hollows  in  the 
ridges  on  each  fide.  The  depth  of  the  divifion  furrows 
is  regulated  by  circumftances,  fo  as  not  to  lay  the  ridges 
at  firft  too  dry,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  bleed,  as  it  were, 
the  mofs,  and  conduct  the  fuperfluous  water  into  the 
matter  drains. 

u  3.  The  next  operation  is  to  top-drefs  the  ridges  with 
lime.  The  fooner  this  is  done  after  the  ridges  are 
formed,  the  better.  When  the  mofs  appears  dry,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  throw  on  the  lime,  but  do  not  clean 


out  the  divifion  furrows  until  the  enfuing  winter. 
When  it  is  foaked  in  water,  they  clean  the  divifion 
furrows  as  foon  as  the  lime  is  ready,  and  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  run  off  apply  the  lime  immediately.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  lime  applied  while  the 
mofs  is  Hill  moift,  and  the  lime  in  as  cauftic  a  Hate  as 
poflible.  For  this  purpofe,  they  have  the  lime  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  kiln  in  parcels,  flaked  and  laid  on  as 
faft  as  the  ridges  are  formed.  Being  dropped  from 
carts,  and  flaked  at  the  neareft  acceflible  ftation,  it  is 
carried  to  the  mofs  by  two  men  on  light  handbarrows, 
having  a  hopper  and  bottom  of  thin  boards,  and  there 
fpread  with  (hovels  as  equally  as  poflible.  During  the 
firft  and  fecond  years,  the  crop  is  generally  carried  off 
in  the  fame  way.  In  fome  places  where  a  mofs  is  co¬ 
vered  with  coarfe  herbage,  and  acceflible  by  carts  in 
dry  weather,  I  faw  them  give  a  good  dofe  of  lime  to 
the  mofs  before  it  was  turned  up  with  the  fpade,  and 
another  after  the  ridges  were  formed.  It  is  furprifing 
how  quickly  they  execute  thefe  operations  with  the 
handbarrows.  In  other  places  where  coarfe  boards 
can  be  procured,  they  lay  a  line  of  them  along  the 
crown  of  a  ridge,  and  convey  the  lime  upon  them  in 
wheelbarrows. 

“  The  proportion  of  lime  allowed  to  the  acre  is  va¬ 
rious,  being  from  three  to  eight  chalders.  Improvers 
are  much  lefs  fparing  of  this  ingredient  now  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  much  greater  proportions  have  been  applied 
with  good  effefl.  Suppofe  120  bolls,  or  480  Winchef- 
ter  bufhels,  of  flaked  or  powdered  lime  allowed  to  every 
Scots  acre,  this  would  coft  at  the  fale  kilns  40s.;  and 
thus  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  calculate  the  expence 
of  lime  in  this  diftricl  at  every  given  proportion  :  But 
moft  of  the  farmers  here  burn  lime  for  themfelves  in 
vaft  kilns  of  fod,  and  think  they  have  it  much  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  got  from  a  fale  kiln.  In  many  places, 
limeftone  abounds  fo  much,  that  houfes,  fences,  and 
roads  are  conftru£ted  with  it  ;  and  when  a  farmer  burns 
the  limeftone  within  his  premifes,  he  at  leaft  faves  the 
expence  of  carriage. 

“  In  fome  cafes,  after  the  limeftone  is  laid  on,  they, 
go  over  the  ground  with  hoes,  or  with  fpades,  hacking 
and  mangling  the  clods,  and  mixing  the  lime  more 
completely  with  the  fuperficial  foil  ;  but  where  there 
is  much  to  do,  and  hands  are  fcarce,  they  never  think 
of  thefe  operations. 

“  4.  The  field  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the 
feed,  which  is  fown  at  the  proper  feafon  whether  it  be 
wet  ox  dry,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  fmall  harrow  drawn 
by  two  men.  Four  men  will  with  eafe  harrow  at  leaft 
five  or  fix  roods  per  day,  two  and  two  dragging  the 
harrow  by  turns,  and  two  breaking  and  dividing  the 
mould  with  fpades.  When  the  lime  has  been  applied 
early  the  preceding  fummer,  a  good  crop  of  oats  may 
generally  be  expected  ;  but  if  it  has  been  recently  ap¬ 
plied,  the  firft  crop  of  oats  frequently  mifgives,  as  the 
lime  has  not  time  to  combine  with  the  mofs,  and  form 
it  into  a  foil. 

“  The  early  Dutch  or  Polifh  oats  are  always  prefer¬ 
red  by  mofs  improvers,  as  the  common  Scots  or  late 
oats  are  too  apt  to  run  into  draw,  and  lodge  before  the 
grain  arrives  at  maturity.  The  fame  proportion  of 
feed  is  allowed  per  acre  that  is  ufual  in  other  places. 
The  great  defideratum  is,  to  procure  plants  which  will 
throw  up  a  fufticient  quantity  of  herbage,  fo  as  tofhield 
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Preparation  tjie  furface  from  the  winds  and  fun’s  rays,  and  thus  to 
ot  j^eep  moift  during  the  firft  fummer  after  a  mofs  is 

reclaimed. 

“  This  dcfideratum  is  effectually  fupplied  by  the  po¬ 
tato,  which  thrives  well  on  mofs  at  all  times,  whether 
recently  opened  up  and  limed,  or  at  any  future  period 
of  its  cultivation  ;  only  it  requires  a  proportion  of 
liable  dung.  It  is  now  become  the  general  practice 
in  Ayrffiire,  to  plant  potatoes  on  thofe  modes  which 
have  been  but  recently  turned  up  and  limed  \  and 
where  dung  can  be  procured,  it  is  generally  the  firft 
crop  on  all  their  modes. 

“  The  method  of  planting  potatoes,  whether  they 
be  the  firft  crop  or  fucceed  the  firft  crop  of  oats,  is  by 
lazy  beds.  If  they  be  the  firft  crop,  the  mofs  having 
been  delved  into  ridges,  and  limed  as  before  dire&ed, 
lpaces  of  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  breadth  are  marked 
out  acrofs  the  ridges,  having  intervals  of  about  two 
feet,  from  which  the  mofs  is  taken  to  cover  the  fets. 
Thefe  fpaccs  or  beds  are  covered  over  with  a  thin^rrz- 
turn  of  dung,  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  lime  at  the 
rate  of  about  fixteen  tons  to  the  Scots  acre.  I  he  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  potatoes  are  laid  or  placed  upon  the  faid 
beds,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder  \  and  the 
whole  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  taken  from  the  in¬ 
tervals  which  are  thus  converted  into  ditches,  to  be 
followed  by  another  covering  about  the  time  the  po¬ 
tato  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  cover¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  or  five 
inches  :  at  the  fame  time  the  divifion  furrows  are 
cleaned  out  to  cover  the  fets  that  are  contiguous  to 
them.  The  whole  field  is  thus  divided  into  fpaces  or 
lazy  beds,  like  a  chequered  board.  During  fummer, 
they  cut  the  mofs  with  hoes,  and  draw  it  up  a  little 
towards  the  Items  of  the  plants.  Few  weeds,  appear, 
except  what  are  conveyed  by  the  dung.  This  is  the 
praftice  univerfally  followed  when  potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  mofs  for  the  firft  time  )  but  after  the  mofs  is 
finely  pulverized  and  reduced,  they  either  plant  them 
in  rows  acrofs  the  ridges,  or  plant  and  drefs  them  with 
the  plough  in  the  ufual  manner. 

“  Potatoes  planted  as  the  firft  crop  never  mifgive, 
and  they  are  the  beft  and  moft  certain  method  at  once 
to  reclaim  a  mofs,  not  owing  fo  much  perhaps  to  the 
dung  aiding  the  putrid  fermentation  which  the  lime 
has  already  excited,  as  to  their  roots  pufhing  and  divi¬ 
ding  the  mofs,  while  the  leaves  (belter  it  from  the 
fun,  caufe  a  ftagnation  of  air,  and  thus  keep  it  in  that 
degree  of  moifture  which  is  moft  favourable  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  lime  upon  mofs.  The  pra&ice  of  making  po¬ 
tatoes  the  firft  crop  is  now  univerfally  followed,  in  fo 
far  as  the  farmers  can  command  dung.  The  produce 
is  from  40  to  60  bolls  per  acre,  the  potato  meafure  be- 
ipg  eight  Winchefter  buftiels  a  little  heaped  to  the 
boll.  Moffes  that  are  fully  reclaimed  yield  from  60 
to  70  bolls  of  potatoes  at  an  average,  and  in  fome 
places  where  manures  are  abundant,  they  have  been 
known  to  yield  from  80  to  100  bolls  per  acre,  of  the 
above  meafure. 

“  Mr  Smith  is  about  to  try  yams  upon  his  moffes, 
from  the  opinion  that  prevails  among  fome  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  farmers,  where  this  plant  is  much  cultivated, 
that  they  require  little  or  no  dung,  and  that  the  fupe- 
rior  breadth  of  their  leaves,  will  prove  more  favourable 
than  thofe  of  potatoes,  for  (heltering  the  ground. 


L  T  U  R  E,  Pra&ice. 

“When  the  potato  crop  is  removed,  the  ridges  are 
again  put  into  their  original  form  •,  in  doing  which,  care  t  *n  ' , 
is  taken  to  preferve  the  mould  that  is  acquired  upper- 
moft  \  this  is  done  by  moving  the  fub furrow  on  each 
fide  with  a  ftrong  fpade,  half  way  into  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  ditch  from  which  the  lazy  beds  were  covered,  and 
fcattering  the  mould  equally  over  the  whole  furface# 

This  operation  cofts  18s.  per  acre.  It  is  not  eafy.  to 
calculate  the  expence  of  planting  the  potatoes  forming 
the  lazy  beds,  &c.  as  this  is  feldom  executed  by  con- 
trad  \  but  the  lazy  beds  being  thus  reduced,  the  land 
is  ready  for  a  crop  of  corn. 

“  Though  a  crop  of  oats  frequently  mifgives  upon 
mofs  that  has  been  but  recently  limed,  yet  in  other 
cafes,  where  the  lime  has  lain  feveral  months  upon  the 
land,  it  proves  a  good  crop,  and  is  fufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expence  with  a  little  profit.  1  he  crops,  of  fuc- 
ceeding  years  are  fufficient  to  afford  from  their  ftraw 
putrefeent  manure  for  fucb  land  in  order  that  it  may 
be  cleaned  with  potatoes,  and  prepared  for  grafs  feeds. 

“  But  after  potatoes  of  the  firft  year,  with  the  flight 
operation  of  reducing  the  lazy-beds,  from  10  to  12  bolls 
of  oats  are  at  an  average  produced  per  acre.  1  he  oats 
are  excellent,  and  yield  from  18  to  20  pecks  of  meal 
per  boll  j  they  would  fell  upon  the  ground  ,  for  iol. 
or  12I.  per  acre.  The  ground  continues  to  yield  eats- 
of  the  fame  quality  for  feveral  years,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  of  fertility,  and  without  receiving  any 
additional  manure  :  the  only  apparent  bar  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  crop  is,  the  foil  becoming  graffy. 

When  the  grafs  begins  to  contend  with  the  crop  for 
pre-eminence,  the  land  is  thrown  into  pafture,  and 
would  let  ever  after  in  that  (late  at  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  acre.  Daifies,  white  clover,  &c.  &c.  now  fpring 
up  in  moffes,  where  their  exiftence  was  never  before 
fufpeCted  ;  at  the  fame  time  thiftles  and  other  weeds 
for  fome  time  infeft  the  pafture. 

“  The  better  pra&ice  is,  to  take  another  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  little  dung  and  lime,  and  give  it  a  trench- 
delving,  to  bury  the  weeds  and  bring  up  new  foil  j 
after  the  potatoes,  to  fow  barley  and  grafs  feeds. 

“  Rye-grafs  is  univerfally  fown  here,  and  it  attains 
amazing  perfection  upon  mofs  properly  prepared  ;  along 
with  this,  white  and  yellow  clover  are  fometimes  fown, 
and  thrive  remarkably  well.  Red  clover  has  been 
tried,  but  did  not  fucceed,  and  is  hence  diferedited 
for  mofs-lands  :  perhaps  it  may  have  been  unjuftly  cen¬ 
tred,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  the  feafons  in  which 
it  was  tried,  proved  very  unfavourable  to  red  clover,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  moft  of  it  having  died  during 
winter. 

44  5.  We  have  already  deferibed  the  levelling  of  the 
lazy  beds.  All  future  delvings  of  the  mofs  are  per¬ 
formed  from  one  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  other  \  by  this 
method  the  dices  that  had  been  cut  and  turned  over  in 
the  firft  operation  of  forming  the  ridge,  are  again  cut 
acrofs,  and  conftantly  reduced  into  fmaller  pieces,  till 
they  moulder  into  earth. 

“  The  expence  of  delving  a  mofs  for  the  firft  time, 
where  the  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  is  2-Jd.  per  fall, 
or  il.  13s.  4d.  per  Scots  acre  j  but  where  inequalities 
occur,  which  muft  be  thrown  down  by  the  fpade  into 
hollows,  it  cofts  about  2I.  per  acre.  If  there  be  emi¬ 
nences,  which  muft  be  removed  into  hollows  by  wheel¬ 
barrows  running  upon  boards,  the  firft;  expence  is  great¬ 
er' 
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preparation  er  according  to  circum fiances.  The  fecond  delving, 
t  of  Land.  ^  where  potatoes  have  not  intervened,  colts  from  il.  to 
1  *  il.  6s.  per  Scots  acre,  the  divifion-furrows  being  at 

the  fame  time  cleaned  out.  The  third  delving  and 
cleaning  of  the  divifion  furrows  cofts  il.  per  acre  \  but 
the  mofi  is  now  fo  friable,  that  it  may  be  wrought  with 
the  greateft  eafe  and  rapidity.  At  the  above  rates,  an 
ordinary  workman  will  earn  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  an 
able  and  experienced  one,  from  that  to  2$.  6d.  per  day. 
They  ufe  a  ftrong  fpade,  edged  with  Iteel,  and  have 
always  a  gritftone  near  them  for  ffiarpening  the  fpade. 
In  the  evening  they  repair  its  edge  upon  a  grindftone  \ 
and  when  the  fteel  is  worn  away,  they  lay  it  again 
with  new  fteel.  Sometimes  the  mofs  is  fo  foft  that  they 
walk  upon  boards  while  they  are  turning  it  over. 

“  Mr  Smith  has  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
it  is  improper  to  make  the  ridges  too  high  or  too  nar¬ 
row  :  when  they  are  too  high,  they  throw  the  water 
off  from  their  fides  without  admitting  it  to  penetrate 
their  fubftance  *,  the  top  of  courfe  gets  too  dry  :  when 
too  narrow,  there  is  a  lofs  of  furface  from  too  many  di- 
vi lion-furrows  }  the  breadth  already  mentioned  is  found 
to  be  the  beft  :  and  when  the  improvement  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ridges  appear  like  fegments  of  wide  circles, 
with  a  clean  well  defined  divifion -furrow  between  each 
of  them.  The  moifture-is  thus  caufed  flowly  to  filtrate 
through  the  mofs  rendered  friable  by  lime  until  it 
reaches  the  divifion-furrows,  and  is  difcharged.  As 
the  mofs  fubfides  for  fome  time,  and  clofes  in  towards 
the  furrows,  it  is  generally  neceffary  to  clean  thefe  out 
before  winter,  and  at  the  time  the  crop  is  fown,  until 
the  mofs  acquire  folidity. 

u  Some  moffes  may  be  ploughed  the  fecond  year  to 
within  two  bouts  or  four  dices  of  the  divifion-furrows, 
and  every  operation  performed  by  the  force  of  horfes, 
except  turning  over  with  the  fpade  the  narrow  ftripes 
next  to  the  divifion-furrows.  In  other  moffes  it  re¬ 
quires  three  years  before  this  can  be  done  ;  and  it 
feldom  happens  but  every  mofs  may  be  wrought  by  the 
plough  after  it  has  been  wrought  four  years  by  the 
fpade.  When  mofs  is  wrought  by  the  fpade,  it  feems 
of  no  confequenee  whether  it  be  wrought  wet  or  dry ; 
but  when  it  is  wrought  by  the  plough,  opportunities 
muft  be  watched,  as  horfes  cannot  walk  upon  it  for 
fome  years  during  wet  weather. 

“  6.  With  refpeft  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  thus 
produced  upon  moffes,  I  do  not  fcruple  to  pronounce 
it  moft  excellent.  Potatoes  have  been  tried  with  dung 
alone  :  but  they  are  always  watery,  and  frequently 
hollow  or  rotten  in  the  heart  :  thofe  raifed  upon  moffes 
that  have  been  well  limed,  are  frequently  fo  dry  and 
farinaceous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  boil  them  without  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder  ;  and  they  are  often  obliged  to 
lift  them  with  fpoons  :  they  come  clean  out  of  the 
ground  ;  keep  remarkably  well  in  heaps  covered  with 
mofs  in  the  field  ;  and  are  remarkably  well  flavoured. 

“  No  fuch  difeafe  as  the  curl  was  ever  known  among 
mofs  potatoes  ;  and,  indeed,  if  Dr  Coventry’s  opinion 
be  true,  that  the  curl  is  caufed  by  overloading  the 
fets  with  too  much  earth,  or  from  the  earth  becoming 
too  hard  around  them,  no  fuch  thing  can  take  place 
in  mofs.  But  to  whatever  caufe  the  curl  may  be  ow¬ 
ing,  it  is  certainly  propagated  by  difeafed  feed  ;  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  advantageous  to  transfer  the 
potatoes  raifed  upon  mofs  as  feed  for  folid  land.  They 
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have  a  remarkably  good  fpecies  of  potato  in  this  di-  Preparation 
ftrift,  which  was  brought  from  Virginia  to  Largs ,  Lan(^ , 
about  eight  years  ago  \  and  whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  beneficial  nature  of  a  moffy  foil,  or  to  its  own  in- 
trinfic  merits,  this  potato  has  long  been  fo  much  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  good  quality  and  large  quantity  of 
its  produce,  that  it  has  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  every 
other  fpecies.  There  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for  mofs 
improvers  to  change  their  feed.  Some  perfons  in  this 
diftrift,  who  have  but  fmall  patches  of  mofs,  have  kept 
them  conftantly  in  potatoes  more  than  ten  years,  with¬ 
out  changing  the  feed,  and  without  any  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  crop.” 

4.  Of  bringing  Land  into  Culture  from  a  State  of 
Nature. 

ipS 

To  improve  a  moor,  let  it  be  opened,  if  poffible,  in  a  moor 
winter,  when  it  is  wet,  which  has  one  convenience, how .to be 
that  the  plough  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other  cultivated, 
work.  It  is  always  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  moif- 
ture  has  been  fufficiently  removed  by  draining,  to  ren¬ 
der  this  pradlicable.  In  fpring,  after  the  froft  is  over, 
a  flight  harrowing  will  fill  up  the  interftices  with 
mould,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  rot  the  fod.  Thus  it 
may  be  fuffered  to  lie  during  the  following  fummer 
and  winter,  which  will  tend  more  to  rot  the  turf  than 
if  laid  open  to  the  air  by  ploughing.  Next  April,  let 
it  be  crofs-ploughed,  braked,  and  harrowed,  till  it  be 
fufficiently  pulverized  for  turnip  feed,  to  be  fown  broad- 
caft,  or  in  drills,  after  being  manured,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  the  foil  by  repeated  harrowings. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  heath  which 
grows  upon  a  mooriffi  foil  is  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous  as 
to  be  fubdued  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  after  land  is  drained  and  the  heath  burnt 
upon  the  furface,  this  plant  is  in  time  extirpated  by 
ffieep.  Thefe  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  the  ten¬ 
der  ffioots  and  flowers  of  heath,  but  they  will  not  tafte 
it  after  it  runs  into  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by  extreme 
hunger.  For  fubduing  it  by  a  fhorter  procefs,  lime 
is  the  beft  remedy,  as  it  feems  a  mortal  enemy  to  heath. 

A  ftrong  dofe  of  cauftic  lime  therefore  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  land  after  it  is  firft  ploughed,  is  attended 
with  the  beft  effect  in  confirming  the  roots  of  heath 
and  of  coarfe  graffes,  and  rendering  the  foil  friable, 
which  it  accomplilhes  in  about  fix  months.  Economy 
in  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient,  therefore,  at  the  firft  break¬ 
ing  up  of  moor  land,  is  extremely  mifapplied.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  fome  Ikilful  farmers  lay  one  dofe  of  lime 
upon  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed,  and  another  after  it, 
that  the  furrow  flices,  being  wholly  furrounded  by  it, 
may  be  fooner  brought  into  a  friable  ftate.  But,  al¬ 
though  a  very  confiderable  dofe  of  lime  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  when  fuch  land  is  newly  reduced  from  a 
ftate  of  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  folely  trufted  to. 

To  render  the  land  permanently  fertile,  it  foon  becomes 
neceffary  to  aid  the  foil,  by  vegetable  or  putrefcent 
manure. 

The  turnip  crop  may  be  confumed  upon  the  ground 
by  ffieep,  which  affords  an  excellent  preparation  for 
laying  down  the  field  with  grafs  feeds ;  a  point  which 
every  improver  ought  to  have  in  view,  on  account  ot 
the  command  of  dung  which  it  gives  him.  It  is  even 
faid  to  be  an  improvement  upon  this  method,  to  take 
two  or  even  three  fucceffive  crops  of  turnips,  all  con- 
3  B  fumed 
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Preparation  fumed  in  the  fame  way\  No  dung  will  be  neceffary  for 
of  Land.  iaft  crops,  and  the  foil  will  be  greatly  thick- 

l"r— ' v ""  ""  ened  and  enriched.  # 

Sw-imDv  With  regard  tofwampy  lands  and  a  foil  covered  with 
lands,  how  nifties,  ant  hills,  and  coarfe  graffes;  after  draining,  the 
to  be  culti-  bell  procedure  which  can  be  adopted,  conliits  of  par¬ 
ing  and  burning.  When  land  is  pared,  a  thin  fod  is 
taken  off,  either  by  a  paring  fpade  or  paring,  plough, 
over  the  whole  fuiface.  The  fods  being  dried,  are 
colle&ed  into  fmall  heaps  and  burned,  and  the  allies 
are  fcattered  over  the  field.*  Swampy  land  that  is 
overrun  with  rufhes  and  coarfe  graflfes,  and  lands  that 
are  covered  with  heath  and  other  coarfe  plants,  iuit 
beft  for  paring  and  burning.  In  this  way  thele  coarie 
plants  are  deftroyed  at  once,  and  the  land  .may  be 
ploughed  and  cropped  immediately,  without  waiting  for 
the  rotting  of  the  turf,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  is  alio 
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burning, 
how  far 
ufeful. 


faid,  that° this  praftice  deftroys  all  flags  and  other  ver¬ 
min  that  infeft  the  foil.  It  is  more  efpecially  va¬ 
luable  in  fituations  where  lime  and  other  manures  can¬ 
not  be  procured.  Where  lime  is  to  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance,  however,  it  might  probably  be  a  better  practice, 
inftead  of  burning  the  turf  that  has  been  cut  from  the 
furface  of  the  coarfe  land,  to  collect  it  all  into  heaps 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  make  it  up  into  com; 
poll  with  lime.  The  whole  heaps  in  fuch  cafes  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  moiftened,  and  the  mafs  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  turned  and  mixed.  In  this  way,  by  ufing  lime 
in  place  of  fire,  the  whole  roots  and  coarfe  herbage  would 
20<y  ,  be  deftroyed,  and  reduced  at  once  into  a  moft  valuable 
Paving  and  for  enr;ch;ng  the  foil.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 

to  be  obferved,  that  paring  and  burning  is  fo  evidently 
advantageous  to  the  immediately  fucceeding .  crops, 
that  it  has  fometimes  been  abufed  by  overcropping  at- 
ter  it,  and  by  extending  it,  perhaps  unneceflarily,  to  all 
foils,  upon  breaking  them  up  from  grafs,  though  for- 
merly  cultivated  and  in  good  order  :  though  even 
in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  found  valuable,  where  lime 
cannot  eafily  be  obtained.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  fubjeft,  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
ture  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  by  J.  Bayley 
and  G.  Culley,  are  worthy  of  attention.  “  Paring 
and  burning  is  not  much  pra&ifed  in  the  eaftern 
northern  parts  of  the  county  :  in  the  middle  and  iouth- 
em  parts  it  is  moft  prevalent  ;  but,  even  there,  it  is 
confined  to  old  fwards,  and  coarfe,  rough,  ruftiy,  and 
beathy  lands.  For  the  firft.  breaking  up  of  fuch  ground, 
it  is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  we  have  ever  feen  ;  but  though  we  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effe&s  in  fuch  fitua¬ 
tions,  yet  we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  could  be  ufed 
with  advantage  upon  lands  that  have  lain  a  few  years 
in  grafs,  and  that  would  produce  good  crops  of  grain 
immediately  on  being  ploughed  out,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  coarfe  rough  heathy  lands,  or  even  very  old 
fwards  on  rich  fertile  foils  ;  it  being  found,  that  crops 
on  the  latter  are  frequently  very  much  injured  by 
leaping  for  two  or  three  years,  which  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing  entirely  obviate,  and  enfure  full  crops  to  the. far¬ 
mer  who  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  his 
foil  being  ruined  by  it,  provided  be  purfue  the  follow-, 
ingcourfe:  i .  Turnips  ;  2.  Oats;  3.  Fallow  well  limed 
for  turnips:  4.  Barley  fown  up  with  clover  and  grafs 
feeds,  and  depaftured  with  fheep.  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  the  injudicious  cropping,  more  than  the 


Ill  effeas  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  that  has 1  reparation 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  bringing  fuch  an  odiurn  on  this 
praftice,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  in  fome 
fituations,  and  when  properly  conduaed  •,  but,  like  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  too  often  repeated 

and  improperly  applied.  , 

»  The  popular  clamour  againft  this  practice,.  that 
it  deftroys  the  foil,”  we  can  by  no  means  admit ;  and 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  not  a  fingle  atom  of  loll 
is  abftraaed,  though  the  bulk  of  the  fod  or  turf  be 
diminilhed.  This  arifes  from  the  burning  of  the  roots 
or  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  by  this  procefs,  afford  a 
confiderable  portion  of  alkaline  falts,  phlogiftic  or  car¬ 
bonic  matter,  and  probably  other  principles  friendly 
to  vegetation  ;  as  we  find  thofe  allies  produce  abundant 
crops  of  turnips,  which  fatten  flock  much  quicker 
than  thofe  after  any  other  dreffmg  or  manure  we  have 
ever  feen;  and  the  fucceeding  crops  of  corn  are  io 
very  luxuriant  as  to  tempt  the  injudicious  cultivator  to 
purfue  it  too  far;  who,  for  the  fake  of  a  temporary 
gain,  may  be  faid  to  rip  it  up,  as  the  boy  did  his  goole 

that  laid  golden  eggs.”  .  .  ; 

But  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  foil  fo  thin  as 
that  the  furface  cannot  be  pared,  the  beft  way  of  bring¬ 
ing-  it  into  tilth  from  the  ftate  of  nature,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  to  plough  it  with  a  feathered  fock,  laying  the 
praffy  furface  under.  After  the  new  furface  is  mel¬ 
lowed  with  froft,  fill  up  all  the  feams  by  barrowing 
crofs  the  field,  which  by  excluding  the  air  will  effec¬ 
tually  rot  the  fod.  In  this  ftate  let  it  lie  fummer  and 
winter.  In  the  beginning  of  May  after,  a  crofe 
ploughing  will  reduce  all  to  fmall  fquare  pieces,  which 
muft  be  pulverized  with  the  brake,  and  make  it  ready 
for  a  May  or  June  crop.  If  thefe  fquare  pieces  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  long  in  the  fap  without  breaking,  they 
will  become  tough,  and  not  be  eafily  reduced. 


j.  Forming  Ridges. 

The  firft  thing  that  occurs  on  this  head,  is  to  con-  of  ridges, 
fider  what  grounds  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  and 
what  ought  to  be  tilled  with  a  flat  furface.  Dry  foils, 
which  fuffer  by  lack  of  moifture,  ought  to  be  tilled  flat, 
which  tends  to  retain  moifture.  And  the  method  for 
fuch  tilling,  is  to  go  round  and  round  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  to  the- 
circumference.  This  method  is  advantageous  in  point 
of  expedition,  as  the  whole  is  finifhed  without  once 
turning  the  plough.  At  the  fame  time,  every  inch  of 
the  foil  is  moved,  inftead  of  leaving  either  the  crown 
or  the  furrow  unmoved,  as  is  commonly  done  in  tilling 
ridges.  Clay  foil,  which  fuffers  by  water  Handing  on 
it  ought  to  be  laid  as  dry  as  poffible  by  proper  ridges. 

A  loamy  foil  is  the  middle  between  the  two  mentioned. 

It  ought  to  be  tilled  flat  in  a  dry  country,  efpecially 
if  it  incline  to  the  foil  firft  mentioned.  In  a  moiit 
country,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  high  or 
low  according  to  the  degree  of  moifture  and  tendency 

to  clay.  .  .  .. 

In  grounds  that  require  ridging,  an  error  prevails, 

that  ridges  cannot  be  railed  too  high.  High  ridges 
labour  under  feveral  difadvantages.  The  foil  is  heap¬ 
ed  upon  the  crown,  leaving  the  furrows  bare :  the 
crown  is  too  dry,  and  the  furrows  too  wet :  the  crop, 
which  is  always  beft  on  the  crown,  is  more  readily  iha- 

ken  with  the  wind,  than  where  the  whole  crop  is  of  an 

equal 
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Preparation  equal  height  :  the  half  of  the  ridge  is  often  covered 
of  Land.  £rom  the  fun,  a  difadvantage  which  is  far  from  being 

'* — 'r~~>  flight  in  a  cold  climate.  High  ridges  labour  under  an¬ 
other  difadvantage,  in  ground  that  has  no  more  level 
than  barely  fufficient  to  carry  off  water  :  they  fink  the 
furrows  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and  confe- 
quently  retain  water  at  the  end  of  every  ridge.  The 
furrows  ought  never  to  be  funk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Water  will  more  effeaually  be  carried  off  by 
leffening  the  ridges  both  in  height  and  breadth  :  a  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  the  crown  of  which  is  but  18  inches  higher 
than  the  furrow,  has  a  greater  Hope  than  a  very  broad 
rido-e  where  the  difference  is  three  or  four  feet. 

Next,  of  forming  ridges  where  the  ground  hangs 
confiderably.  Ridges  may  be  too  fleep  as  well  as  too 
horizontal :  and  if  to  the  ridges  be  given  all  the  fteep- 
nefs  of  a  field,  a  heavy  (hower  may  do  irreparable  mif- 
chief.  To  prevent  fuch  mifchief,  the  ridges  ought  to 
be  fo  direfted  crofs  the  field,  as  to  have  a  gentle  flope 
for  carrying  off  water  flowly,  and  no  more.  In  that 
refpeft,  a  hanging  field  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
one  that  is  nearly  horizontal ;  becaufe,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  a  choice  in  forming  the 
ridges.  A  hill  is  of  all  the  bell  adapted  for  cWling 
the  ridges  properly.  If  the  foil  be  gravelly,  it  may  be 
ploughed  round  and  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  afcending  gradually  to  the  top  in  a  fpiral  line. 
This  method  of  ploughing  a  hill  requires  no  more 
force  than  ploughing  on  a  level  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
removes  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  gravelly  hill,  that 
rains  go  off  too  quickly  ;  for  the  rain  is  retained  in 
every  farrow.  If  the  foil  be  fuch  as  to  require  ridges, 
they  may  be  direfted  to  any  flope  that  is  proper. 

In  order  to  form  a  field  into  ridges  that  has  not  been 
formerly  cultivated,  the  rules  mentioned  are  eafily  put 
in  execution.  But  what  if  ridges  be  already  formed, 
that  are  either  crooked  or  too  high  ?  After  feeing  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  field  into  ridges,  people  were 
naturally  led  into  an  error,  that  the  higher  the  better. 
But  what  could  tempt  them  to  make  their  ridges 
crooked  ?  Certainly  this  method  did  not  originate  from 
defign  ;  but  from  the  lazinefs  of  the  driver  fuffering  the 
cattle  to  turn  too  haftily,  inftead  of  making  them  finifli 
the  ridge  without  turning.  There  is  more  than  one 
difadvantage  in  this  flovenly  praftice.  Firft,  the  water 
is  kept  in  by  the  curve  at  the  end  of  every  ridge,  and 
fours  the  ground.  Next,  as  a  plough  has  the  leaft  fric¬ 
tion  poflible  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  friftion  mull  be  in- 
creafed  in  a  curve,  the  back  part  of  the  mouldboard 
prefling  hard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coulter  prefling 
hard  on  the  other.  In  the  third  place,  the  plough  mo¬ 
ving  in  a  ftraight  line,  has  the  greateft  command  in 
laying  the  earth  over.  But  where  the  ftraight  line  of 
the  plough  is  applied  to  the  curvature  of  a  ridge  in  or¬ 
der  to  heighten  it  by  gathering,  the  earth  moved  by 
the  plough  is  continually  falling  back,  in  fpite  of  the 
moll  Ikilful  ploughman. 

The  inconveniences  of  ridges  high  and  crooked  are 
fo  many,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  apply  a  reme¬ 
dy  at  any  rilk.  And  yet,  if  the  foil  be  clay,  it  would 
not  be  advifeable  for  a  tenant  to  apply  the  remedy  upon 
a  leafe  Ihorter  than  two  nineteen  years.  In  a  dry  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  the  work  is  not  difficult  nor  hazardous. 
When  the  ridges  are  cleaved  two  or  three  years  fuc- 
<cefiivelv  in  the  courfe  of  cropping,  the  operation  ought 
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to  be  concluded  in  one  fummer.  The  earth,  by  reite-  Preparation 
rated  ploughings,  fhould  be  accumulated  upon  the  fur-  0  , 
rows,  fo  as  to  raife  them  higher  than  the  crowns:  they 
cannot  be  raifed  too  high,  for  the  accumulated  earth 
will  fubfide  by  its  own  weight.  Crofs  ploughing  once 
or  twice,  will  reduce  the  ground  to  a  flat  furface,  and 
give  opportunity  to  form  ridges  at  will.  The  fame 
method  brings  down  ridges  in  clay  foil  :  only  let  care 
be  taken  to  carry  on  the  work  with  expedition  ;  be¬ 
caufe  a  hearty  fhower,  before  the  new  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed,  would  foak  the  ground  in  water,  and  make  the  far¬ 
mer  fufpend  his  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  at 
leaft.  In  a  ftrong  clay,  we  would  not  venture  to  alter  *  EJfeys 
the  ridges,  unlefs  it  can  be  done  to  perfe&ion  in  one  i. 

feafon.  On  this  fubjed  Mr  Anderfon  has  the  follow- p 
ing  obfervations  *.  #  #  202 

“  The  difficulty  of  performing  this  operation  pro-  Inconveni- 
perly  with  the  common  implements  of  hufbandry,  the 

the  obvious  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  farmer  from  ha-  methods  0f 
ving  his  fields  level,  has  produced  many  new  inventions  levelling, 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  drags,  &.c.  calculated  for  fpeedily 
reducing  the  fields  to  that  ftate  ;  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  been  found  fully  to  anfwer  the.  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended,  as  they  all  indifcriminately 
carry  the  earth  that  was  on  the  high  places  into  thofe 
that  were  lower;  which,  although  it  may  in  fome  cafes 
render  the  furface  of  the  ground  tolerably  fmooth  and 
level,  is  ufually  attended  with  inconveniences  far  great¬ 
er,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  203 

“  For  experience  fufficiently  (hows,  that  even  the  Vegetable 
beft  vegetable  mould,  if  buried  for  any  length  of  time  mould  be- 
fo  far  beneath  the  furface  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  be-^^e 
nign  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  lofes  its  vis  vita ,  if  long  buried, 
I  may  be  allowed  that  expreffion  ;  becomes  an  inert, 
lifelefs  mafs,  little  fitted  for  nourifliing  vegetables;  and 
conftitutes  a  foil  very  improper  for  the  purpofes.of  the 
farmer.  It  therefore  behoves  him,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  preferve,  on  every  part  of  his  fields,  an  equal 
covering  of  that  vegetable  mould  that  has  long  been 
uppermoft,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  meliorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  if  he  fuddenly  levels 
his  high  ridges  by  any  of  thefe  mechanical  contrivan¬ 
ces,  he  of  neceffity  buries  all  the  good  mould  that  was  ‘ 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  old  furrows ;  by  which 
he  greatly  impoverifties  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he 
too  much  enriches  another  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  difficulty,  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  get 
the  field  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places ;  which  makes  it  impoffible  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  get  an  equal  crop  over  the  whole  of  his  field  by 
any  management  whatever  :  and  he  has  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the  one  half  of 
his  crop  rotted  by  an  over-luxuriance,  while  other  parts 
of  it  are  weak  and  fickly  ;  or  one  part  ripe  and  ready 
for  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly,  filled  ;  fo 
that  it  were,  on  many  occafions,  better  for  him  to  have 
his  whole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  of 
poornefs  as  the  pooreft  of  it,  than  have  it  in  this  ftate. 

An  almoft  impraaicable  degree  of  attention  in  fpread- 
ing  the  manures  may  indeed  in  fome  meafure  get  the 
better  of  this :  but  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perform  this  pro¬ 
perly,  that  I  have  frequently  feen  fields  that  had. been 
thus  levelled,  in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued 
culture  and  repeated  dreffings,  the  marks  of  the  old 
3  B  2  &  ridges 
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Levelling 
fometimes 
not  to  be 
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Preparation  ridges  Could  be  diftin&ly  traced  when  the  corn  was 
Land'(  growing,  although  the  furface  was  fo  level  that  no 
traces  of  them  could  be  perceived  when  the  corn  was 
off  the  ground. 

“  But  this  is  a  degree  of  perfedion  in  levelling  that 
cannot  be  ufually  attained  by  following  this  mode  of 
pradice,  and  therefore  is  but  feldom  feen.  For  all 
that  can  be  expeded  to  be  done  by  any  levelling  ma¬ 
chine,  is  to  render  the  furface  perfedly  fmooth  and 
even  in  every  part,  at  the  time  that  the  operation  is 
performed  :  but  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  old  hollows  are 
luddenly  filled  up  with  loofe  mould  to  a  great  depth, 
while  the  earth  below  the  furface  upon  the  heights  of 
the  old  ridges  remains  firm  and  compad,  the  new  raifed 
earth  after  a  fhort  time  fubfides  very  much,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  do  not  fink  at  all  ;  fo  that  in 
a  (hort  time  the  old  furrows  come  to  be  again  below 
the  level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  water 
of  courfe  is  fuffered  in  fome  degree  to  ftagnate  upon 
them  )  infomuch  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  ne- 
cefifary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  procefs, 
and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  fuftains  by 
this  pernicious  operation. 

u  On  thefe  accounts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  long 
leafe,  it  will  be  found  in  general  te  be  much  his  intereft 
to  leave  the  ridges  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  alter  their  diredion  \  and,  if  he  attends  with 
due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of  thefe  old  ridges, 
he  may  reap  very  good  crops,  although  perhaps  at  a 
fome  what  greater  expence  of  labour  than  he  would 
have  been  put  to  upon  the  fame  field,  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  ftraight 
and  parallel  ridges. 

“  But,  where  a  man  is  fecure  of  poffeffing  his  ground 
for  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  the  advantages 
that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid  out 
fields,  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  -worth  purchafing,  if 
it  fiiould  even  be  at  a  confiderable  expence.  But  the 
lofs  that  is  fuflained  at  the  beginning,  by  this  mechani¬ 
cal  mode  of  levelling  ridges,  if  they  are  of  confiderable 
height,  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if 
any  future  advantages  can  ever  fully  compenfate  it. 
I  would  therefore  advife,  that  all  this  levelling  appa¬ 
ratus  fiiould  be  laid  afide  y  and  the  following  more  effi¬ 
cacious  practice  be  fubftituted  in  its  dead  :  A  pradice 
that  I  have  long  followed  with  fuccefs,  and  can  fafely 
recommend  as  the  very  belt  that  has  yet  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

“  If  the  ridges  have  been  raifed  to  a  very  great 
height,  as  a  preparation  for  the  enfuing  operations, 
they  may  be  firft  cloven ,  or  fealded  out,  as  it  is  called 
in  different  places  ;  that  is,  ploughed  fo  as  to  lay  the 
earth  on  each  ridge  from  the  middle  towards  the  fur¬ 
rows.  But  if  they  are  only  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
height,  this  operation  may  be  omitted.  When  you 
mean  to  proceed  to  level  the  ground,  let  a  number  of 
men  be  colleded,  with  fpades,  more  or  fewer  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  requires,  and  then  fet  a  plough 
to  draw  a  furrow  diredly  acrofs  the  ridges  of  the  whole 
field  intended  to  be  levelled.  Divide  this  line  into  as 
many  parts  as  you  have  labourers,  allotting  to  each 
one  ridge  or  two,  or  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
number,  height,  and  other  circumffances.  Let  each 
of  the  labourers  have  orders,  as  foon  as  the  plough  has 
paffed  that  part  affigned  him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  furrow  that  the  plough  has  juft  made,  Preparation 
about  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  old  ridge,  keeping  ofLand. 
his  face  towards  the  old  furrow,  working  backwards 
till  he  comes  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  ;  and  then  turn 
towards  the  other  furrow,  and  repeat  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ridge,  always  throwing  the  earth  that 
he  digs  up  into  the  deep  old  furrow  between  the  ridges, 
that  is  diredly  before  him  ;  taking  care  not  to  dig 
deep  where  he  firft  begins,  but  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 
as  he  advances  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  he  thus  makes  acrofs  the 
ridge  entirely  level,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poffible.  And 
when  he  has  finilhed  that  part  of  the  furrow  allotted  to 
him  that  the  plough  has  made  in  going,  let  him  then 
go  and  finiffi  in  the  fame  manner  his  own  portion  of 
the  furrow  that  the  plough  makes  in  returning.  In  this 
manner,  each  man  performs  his  own  talk  through  the 
whole  field,  gradually  railing  the  old  furrows  as  the 
old  heights  are  depreffed.  And,  if  an  attentive  over- 
feer  is  at  hand,  to  fee  that  the  whole  is  equally  well 
done,  and  that  each  furrow  is  raifed  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  middle  of  the  old  ridges,  fo  as  to  allow  for  the 
fubfiding  of  that  loofe  earth,  the  operation  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  finilhed  at  once,  and  never  again  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

“  In  performing  this  operation,  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  make  the  ridges,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
levelling,  which  go  acrofs  the  old  ridges,  as  broad  as 
poffible  5  becaufe  the  deep  trench  that  is  thus  made  in 
each  of  the  furrows  is  an  impediment  in  the  future 
operations,  as  well  as  the  height  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  ridges  ;  fo  that  the  fewer 
there  are  of  thefe,  the  better  it  is.  The  farmer,  there¬ 
fore,  will  do  well  to  advert  to  this  in  time,  and  begin 
by  forming  a  ridge  by  always  turning  the  plough  to 
the  right  hand,  till  it  becomes  of  fuch  a  breadth  as 
makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  turn  longer  in  that  man¬ 
ner  }  and  then,  at  the  difiance  of  twice  the  breadth  of 
this  new-formed  ridge  from  the  middle  of  it,  mark  off 
a  furrow  for  the  middle  of  another  ridge,  turning 
round  it  to  the  right  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  former,  till  it  becomes  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  it  $  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  plough 
out  the  interval  that  was  left  between  the  two  new 
formed  ridges.  By  this  mode  of  ploughing,  each  ridge 
may  be  made  of  40,  50,  or  60  yards  in  breadth,  with¬ 
out  any  great  inconvenience  }  for  although  fome  time 
will  be  loft  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  thefe  broad  ridges, 
yet  as  this  operation  is  only  to  be  once  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  by  having 
few  open  furrows,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  it.  And,  in  order  to  moderate  the  height 
that  would  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe 
great  ridges,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  mark  out  the 
ridges,  and  draw  the  furrow  that  is  to  be  the  middle  of 
each,  fome  days  before  you  colled  your  labourers  to 
level  the  field  ;  that  you  may,  without  any  hurry  or 
lofs  of  labour,  clear  out  a  good  trench  through  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  old  ridges  5  as  the  plough,  at  this 
time,  going  and  returning  nearly  in  the  fame  track,  pre¬ 
vents  the  labourers  from  working  properly  without  this 
precaution. 

“  If  thefe  rules  are  attended  to,  your  field  will  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a  proper  level,  and  the  rich  earth  that 
formed  the  furface  of  the  old  ridges  be  ftill  kept  upon 
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Preparation  the  furface  of  your  field  ;  fo  that  the  only  lofs  that  the 
of  Land.  pQffe{for  0f  fuch  ground  can  fudain  by  this  operation, 
U'  ^  is  merely  the  expence  of  performing  it.” 

He  afterwards  makes  a  calculation  of  the  different 
expences  of  levelling  by  the  plough  and  by  the  fpade, 
in  which  he  finds  the  latter  by  far  the  cheaped  me- 
20  6  thod. 

Proper  di-  Let  ke  a  rule  to  dire£l  the  ridges  north  and  fouth, 
T^id  es  ^  the  grounc^  will  permit.  In  this  diredlion,  the  ead 
t  e  n  ges.  wefl.  p1(jes  Qf  the  ndges,  dividing  the  fun  equally  be- 

207  tween  them,  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time. 

Narrow  Js  a  great  advantage  in  agriculture,  to  form  ridges 

ridges  an  rQ  narrow,  and  fo  low,  as  to  admit  the  crowns  and  fur- 
3  Van  a^G*  rows  to  be  changed  alternately  every  crop.  The  foil 
neared  the  furface  is  the  bed  ;  and  by  fuch  ploughing, 
it  is  always  kept  near  the  furface,  and  never  buried. 
In  high  ridges,  the  foil  is  accumulated  at  the  crown, 
and  the  furrows  left  bare.  Such  alteration  of  crown 
and  furrow  is  cafy  where  the  ridges  are  no  more  but 
feven  or  eight  feet  broad.  This  mode  of  ploughing 
anfwers  perfectly  well  in  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and 
even  in  loam  j  but  it  is  not  fafe  in  clay  foil.  In  that 
foil,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  12  feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
high  ,  to  be  preferved  always  in  the  fame  form  by  cad- 
ing,  that  is,  by  ploughing  two  ridges  together,  beginning 
at  the  furrow  that  feparates  them,  and  ploughing  round 
anH  round  till  the  two  ridges  be  finidied.  By  this 
method,  the  feparating  furrow  is  raifed  a  little  higher 
than  the  furrows  that  bound  the  two  ridges.  But  at 
the  next  ploughing,  that  inequality  is  corrected  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  bounding  furrows,  and  going  round  and 
round  till  the  ploughing  of  the  two  ridges  be  completed 
at  the  feparating  furrow. 

0  6.  Clearing  Ground  of  Weeds. 

j  Cleaning  For  this  purpofe  a  new  indrument  termed  a  cleaning 
I  haffow.  harrow  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  is 
at£  I#drdngly  recommended  (e).  It  is  one  entire  piece  like 
the  fird  of  thofe  mentioned  above,  confiding  of  feven 
bulls,  four  feet  long  each,  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
broad,  two  and  three  fourths  deep.  The  bulls  are  uni¬ 
ted  together  by  flieths,  fimilar  to  what  are  mentioned 
above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  being  three 
and  three-fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  har¬ 
row  is  three  feet  five  inches.  In  each  bull  are  inferted 
eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free  below  the  wood,  and 
didant  from  each  other  fix  inches.  The  weight  of  each 
tooth  is  a  pound,  or  near  it.  The  whole  is  firmly 
bound  by  an  iron  plate  from  corner  to  corner  in  the 
line  of  the  draught.  The  red  as  in  the  harrows  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  fize,  however,  is  not  invariable. 
The  cleaning  harrow  ought  to  be  larger  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  foil  is  diff  or  free. 

To  give  this  indrument  its  full  effect,  dones  of  fuch  a 
fize  as  not  to  pafs  freely  between  the  teeth  ought  to  be 
carried  oflf,  and  clods  of  that  fize  ought  to  be  broken. 
The  ground  ought  to  be  dry,  which  it  commonly  is  in 
the  month  of  May. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  turnip,  or  other  fummer- 
crop,  begin  with  ploughing  and  crofs  ploughing.  If 
the  ground  be  not  fufficiently  pulverized,  let  the  great 
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brake  be  applied,  to  be  followed  fuccedively  with  the  Preparation 
id  and  2d  harrows.  In  diff  foil,  rolling  may  be  pro-  , 
per,  once  or  twice  between  the  a£ts.  Thefe  operations  plate  ym# 
will  loofen  every  root,  and  bring  fome  of  them  to  the  ftg.  4, 
furface.  This  is  the  time  for  the  3d  harrow,  conducted  fig.  5. 
by  a  boy  mounted  on  one  of  the  horfes,  who  trots 
fmartly  along  the  field,  and  brings  all  the  roots  to  the 
furface  :  there  they  are  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
perfe&ly  dry.  If  any  dones  or  clods  remain,  they 
mud  be  carried  off  in  a  cart.  And  now  fucceeds  the 
operation  of  the  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  drawn  by 
dngle  horfe,  directed  by  reins,  which  the  man  at  the 
oppofite  corner  puts  over  his  head,  in  order  to  have 
both  hands  free.  In  this  corner  is  fixed  a  rope,  with 
which  the  man  from  time  to  time  raifes  the  harrow 
from  the  ground,  to  let  the  weeds  drop.  For  the  fake 
of  expedition,  the  weeds  ought  to  be  dropt  in  a  draight 
line  crofs  the  field,  whether  the  harrow  be  full  or 
not  -y  and  feldom  is  a  field  fo  dirty,  but  that  the  har¬ 
row  may  go  30  yards  before  the  teeth  are  filled.  I  he 
weeds  will  be  thus  laid  in  parallel  rows,  like  thofe  of 
hay  raked  together  for  drying.  A  harrow  may  be 
drawn  fwiftly  along  the  rows,  in  order  to  (hake  out 
all  the  dud  ;  and  then  the  weeds  may  be  carried  clean 
off  the  field  in  carts.  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with 
thefe  weeds :  indead  of  burning,  which  is  the  ordinary 
pra£ice,  they  may  be  converted  into  ufeful  manure, 
by  laying  them  in  a  heap  with  a  mixture  of  hot  dung 
to  begin  fermentation.  At  fird  view,  this  way  of 
cleaning  land  will  appear  operofe  *,  but,  upon  trial, 
neither  the  labour  nor  expence  will  be  found  immode¬ 
rate.  At  any  rate,  the  labour  and  expence  ought 
not  to  be  grudged  \  for  if  a  field  be  once  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  feafons  mud  be  very  crofs,  or  the  farmer 
very  indolent,  to  make  it  neceffary  to  renew  the  ope¬ 
ration  in  lefs  than  20  years.  In  the  word  feafons,  a 
few  years  padure  is  always  under  command  *,  which 
effe&ually  dedroys  triennial  plants,  fuch  as  thidles  and 
couch  grafs. 


7.  On  the  Nature  of  different  Kinds  of  SOILS,  and  the 
Plants  proper  to  each. 

I.  Clay,  which  is  in  general  the  diffed  of  all  foils,  clay  foil, 
and  contains  an  un&uous  quality.  But  under  the 
term  clays ,  earths  of  different  forts  and  colours  are  in¬ 
cluded.  One  kind  is  fo  obdinate,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  will  fubdue  it  ,  another  is  fo  hungry  and  poor, 
that  it  abforbs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  into 
its  own  quality.  Some  clays  are  fatter  than  others, 
and  the  fatted  are  the  bed  ;  fome  are  more  foft  and 
dippery.  But  all  of  them  retain  water  poured  on 
their  furface,  where  it  dagnates,  and  chills  the  plants 
without  finking  into  the  foil.  The  elofenefs  of  clay 
prevents  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  from  fpreading 
in  fearch  of  nourifhment.  The  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
white  clay,  if  drong,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  dony  and  loofer  forts  are  lefs  fo  y  but  none  of 
them  are  worth  any  thing  till  their  texture  is  fo  loofen- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  other  fubdances,  and  opened,  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and  frods.  A- 
mong  the  manures  recommended  for  clay,  fand  is.  of 

all 


(e)  In  his  Gentleman  Farmer  ;  to  which  performance  the  pra&ical  part  of  this  aticle  is  materially  indebted. 
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preparation  all  others  to  be  preferred;  and  fea  fand  Is  the  beft  of  all 
t  ot  Land,  where  It  can  be  obtained  :  This  moft  effeDually  breaks 
'  ""  v  the  cohefion. 

The  reafon  for  preferring  fea  fand  Is,  that  It  Is  not 
formed  wholly  (as  moft  other  fands  are)  of  fmall  ftones ; 
but  contains  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
fuch  as  (hells  grated  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  tide, 
and  alfo  of  falts.  The  fmaller  the  fand  Is,  the  more 
eafily  it  penetrates  the  clay  ;  but  it  abides  lefs  time  In 
it  than  the  larger. 

The  next  beft  fand  is  that  wafhed  down  by  rains  on 
gravelly  foils.  Thofe  which  are  dry  and  light  are  the 
word.  Small  gritty  gravel  has  alfo  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  beft  writers  on  agriculture  for  thefe  foils ; 
and  in  many  inftances  we  have  found  it  to  anfwer  the 
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purpofe. 

Shell  marl,  allies,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  are  very  good  manures  for  clay  ;  but  they  have 
been  found  moft  beneficial  when  fand  is  mixed  with 
them.  Lime  has  been  often  ufed ;  but  the  writer  of 
this  feftion  would  not  recommend  it,  for  he  never 
found  any  advantage  from  it  fingly,  when  applied  to 
clays. 

The  crops  moft  fuitable  for  fuch  lands  are,  wheat, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  rye-grafs.  Clover  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds,  nor  indeed  any  plants  whofe  roots  require  depth 
and  a  wide  fpread  in  the  earth. 

2.  Chalk.  Chalky  foils  are  generally  dry  and  warm, 
and  if  there  be  a  tolerable  depth  of  mould,  fruitful  ; 
producing  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peafe,.  vetches, 
clover,  ' trefoil,  burnet,  and  particularly  fainfoin.  The 
latter  plant  flourifties  in  a  chalky  foil  better  than  any 
other.  But  if  the  furface  of  mould  be  very  thin,  this 
foil  requires  good  manuring  with  clay,  marl,  loam,  or 
dung.  As  thefe  lands  are  dry,  they  may  be  fown  ear¬ 
lier  than  others. 

When  your  barley  is  three  inches  high,  throw  in 
iolb.  of  clover,  or  151b.  of  trefoil,  and  roll  it  well. 
The  next  fummer  mow  the  crop  for  hay  :  feed  off  the 
aftermath  with  (heep ;  and  in  winter  give  it  a  top-dref- 
fing  of  dung.  This  will  produce  a  crop  the  fecond 
fpring,  which  (hould  be  cut  for  hay.  As  foon  as  this 
crop  is  carried  off,  plough  up  the  land,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per 
acre,  either  to  feed  off  with  (heep  in  the  fpring  or  to 
(land  for  harveft.  If  you  feed  it  off,  fow  winter  vetches 
in  Auguft  or  September,  and  make  them  into  hay  the 
following  fummer.  Then  get  the  land  into  as  fine  tilth 
as  poflible,  and  fow  it  with  fainfoin,  which,  with  a  little 
manure  once  in  two  or  three  years,  will  remain  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops  for  20  years  together. 

3.  Light  poor  land,  which  feldom  produces  good 
crops  of  any  thing  till  well  manured.  After  it  is  well 
ploughed,  fow  three  bulhels  of  buck-wheat  per  acre, 
In  April  or  May :  When  in  bloom,  let  your  cattle  in 
a  few  days  to  eat  off  the  beft,  and  tread  the  other 
down  ;  this)  done,  plough  in  what  remains  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  will  foon  ferment  and  rot  in  the  ground  ; 
then  lay  it  fine,  and  fow  three  Bufhels  of  rye  per  acre. 
If  this  can  be  got  off  early  enough,  fow  turnips  ;  if 
not,  winter  vetches  to  cut  for  hay.  Then  get  it  into 
good  tilth,  and  fow  turnip-rooted  cabbages,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  This  plant  feldom  fails,  if  it  has 
Sufficient  room,  and  the  intervals  be  well  horfe-hoed  ; 
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and  YOU  will  find  it  the  beft  fpring  feed  for  ftieep  when  Preparation 
.  of  Land, 

turnips  are  over.  ; 

The  horfe-hoeing  will  clean  and  prepare  the  land 
for  fainfoin  ;  for  the  fowing  of  which  April  is 
reckoned  the  beft  feafon.  The  ufual  way  is  to  fow 
it  broad-caft,  four  bulhels  to  an  acre  ;  but  the  writer 
prefers  fowing  it  in  drills  two  feet  afunder  ;  for  then 
it  may  be  horfe-hoed,  and  half  the  feed  will  be  fuffi-  , 

cient. 

The  horfe-hoeing  wilt  not  only  clean  the  crop,  but 
parfk  iin  the  nlants.  and  render  them  more  luxuriant 


and  lading. 

If  you  fow  it  broad-caft  give  it  a  top-dreffmg  in 
December  or  January,  of  rotten  dung  or  afhes,  or, 
which  is  Dili  better,  of  both  mixed  up  in  compoft. 

From  various  trials,  it  is  found  that  taking  only 
one  crop  in  a  year,  and  feeding  the  after-growth,  -is 
better  than  to  mow  it  twice.  Cut  it  as  foon  as  it  is  in 
full  bloom,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  The  hay  will 
be  the  fweeter,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  plants  lefs  im¬ 
paired,  then  if  it  ftand  till  the  feed  is  formed.  .  2lt 

4,  Light  rich  land,  being  the  moft  eafy  to  cultivate  Light  rich 
to  advantage,  and  capable  of  bearing  moft  kinds  of  land, 
grain,  pulfe,  and  herbage,  little  need  be  faid  upon  it. 

One  thing  however  is  very  proper  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  lands  are  beft  adapted  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
efpecially  where  machines  are  ufed,  w’hich  require  (hal¬ 
low  furrows  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 

This,  if  not  prone  to  couch  grafs,  is  the  beft  of  all  foils 
for  lucerne;  which,  if  fown  in  two  feet  drills,  and  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  aftoniftiing  quantity  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  herbage.  But  lucerne  will  never  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  where  couch  grafs  and  weeds  are  very- 
plentiful  ;  nor  in  the  broad-caft  method,  even  where 
they  are  not  fo  ;  becaufe  horfe-hoeing  is  effential  to  the 
vigorous  growth  of  this  plant.  .  2I^ 

5.  Coarfe  rough  land.  Plough  deep  in  autumn  ;  Coarfe 
when  it  has  lain  two  weeks,  crofs-plough  it,  and  let  it  rough  lan& 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  In  March  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  good  ploughing  ;  drag,  rake,  and  harrow  it  well, 

to  get  out  the  rubbifh,  and  fow  four  bulhels  of  black 
oats  per  acre  if  the  foil  be  wet,  and  white  oats  if  dry. 

When  about  four  inches  high,  roll  them  well  after  a 
fhower  :  This  will  break  the  clods  ;  and  the  fine  mould 
falling  among  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  promote  their 
growth  greatly. 

Some  fow  clover  and  rye-grafs  among  the  oats,  but 
this  appears  to  be  bad  hufbandry.  If  you  defign  it 
for  clover,  fow  it  fingle,  and  let  a  coat  of  dung  be  laid 
on  in  December.  The  fnow  and  rain  will  then  dilute 
its  falts  and  oil,  and  carry  them  down  among  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  is  far  better  than  mixing  the 
crops  on  fuch  land,  for  the  oats  will  exhauft  the  foil 
fo  much  that  the  clover  will  be  impoveriftied.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover  ; 
which  cut  once,  and  feed  the  after-growth.  In  the 
winter  plough  it  in,  and  let  it  lie  till  February  :  Then 
plough  and  harrow  it  well  ;  and  in  March,  if  the  foil 
be  moift,  plant  beans  in  drills  of  three  feet,  to  admit 
the  horfe-hoe  freely.  When  you  horfe-hoe  them  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  fow  a  row  of  turnips  in  each  interval,  and 
they  will  fucceed  very  well.  But  if  the  land  be  ftrong 
enough  for  fowing  wheat  as  foon  as  the  beans  are  off, 
the  turnips  may  be  omitted. 

Sect.  Ill* 
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V  *  The  articles  hitherto  infilled  on,  are  all  of  them 
preparatory  to  the  capital  objedl  of  a  farm,  that  of  raif- 
ing  plants  for  the  nourilhment  of  man  and  of  other  a- 
nimals.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  }  culmiferous  and  le¬ 
guminous;  differing  widely  from  each  other.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  rye-grafs,  are  of  the  firlt  kind  :  of  the 
other  kind  are  peafe,  beans,  clover,  cabbage,  and  many 
others. 

r  Culmiferous  plants,  fays  Bonnet,  have  three  fets  of 

rousplants.  roots.  The  firft  iffue  from  the  feed>.and  PuQl  to  the 
P  *  furface  an  upright  Hem  ;  another  fet  iffue  from  a  knot 

in  that  Hem  ;  and  a  third  from  another  knot,  nearer 
the  furface.  Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  feed  fo 
deep  in  the  ground  as  to  afford  fpace  for  all  the  fets. 

LegurnU  Leguminous  plants  form  their  roots  differently. 

nous  plants.  Peafe,  beans,  cabbage,  have  llore  of  fmall  roots,  all 
iffuing  from  the  feed,  like  the  undermoll  fet  of  culmi¬ 
ferous  roots  ;  and  they  have  no  other  roots  A  potato 
find  a  turnip  have  bulbous  roots.  Red  clover  has  a 
ftrong  tap  root.  The  difference  between  culmiferous 
and  leguminous  plants  with  refpeft  to  the  effe£ls  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  will  be  infilled  on  afterward,  in 
the  fedlion  concerning  rotation  of  crops.  As  the  pre¬ 
lent  feftion  is  confined  to  the  propagation  of  plants,  it 
falls  naturally  to  be  divided  into  three  articles  :  firll, 
Plants  cultivated  for  fruit  ;  fecond,  Plants  cultivated 
for  roots  ;  third,  Plants  cultivated  for  leaves. 

I.  Plants  cultivated  for  Fruit, 

i.  Wheat  and  Rye. 

Fallowing  Any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 

for  wheat.  May,  the  fallowing  for  wheat  may  commence.  The 
moment  Ihould  be  chofen,  when  the  ground,  beginning 
to  dry,  has  yet  fome  remaining  foftnefs :  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  foil  divides  eafily  by  the  plough,  and  falls 
into  fmall  parts.  This  is  an  effential  article,  deferving 
the  drifted  attention  of  the  farmer.  Ground  ploughed 
too  wet,  rifes,  as  we  fay,  whole-fur,  as  when  pafture 
ground  is  ploughed  :  when  ploughed  too  dry,  it  rifes 
in  great  lumps,  which  are  not  reduced  by  fubfequent 
ploughings ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  requires  double 
force  to  plough  ground  too  dry,  and  that  the  plough  is 
often  broken  to  pieces.  When  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  the  farmer  can  have  no  excufe  for  delaying  a 
Angle  minute.  This  firll  courfe  of  fallow  mull,  it  is 
true,  yield  to  the  barley  feed ;  but,  as  the  barley  feed 
is  commonly  over  the  firll  week  of  May,  or  fooner,  the 
feafon  mull  be  unfavourable  if  the  fallow  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  May. 

As  clay  foil  requires  high  ridges,  thefe  ought  to  be 
cleaved  at  the  firll  ploughing,  beginning  at  the  furrow, 
and  ending  at  the  crown.  This  ploughing  ought  to 
be  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit:  and  water-furrowing 
ought  inftantly  to  follow  ;  for  if  rain  happen  before 
water-furrowing,  it  llagnates  in  the  furrow,  neceffarily 
delays  the  fecond  ploughing  till  that  part  of  the  ridge 
be  dry,  and  prevents  the  furrow  from  being  mellowed 
and  roalled  by  the  fun.  if  this  firll  ploughing  be  well 
executed,  annual  weeds  will  rife  in  plenty. 

About  the  firll  week  of  June,  the  great  brake  will 
loofen  and  reduce  the  foil,  encourage  a  fecond  crop  of 
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annuals,  and  raife  to  the  furface  the  roots  of  vreeds  Culture  of 
moved  by  the  plough.  Give  the  weeds  time  tofpring,  ^p|^sai 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  proceed 
to  the  fecond  ploughing  about  the  beginning  of  July ; 
which  mull  be  crofs  the  ridges,  in  order  to  reach  all 
the  flips  of  the  former  ploughing.  By  crofs- ploughing 
the  furrows  will  be  filled  up,  and  water-furrowing  be 
Hill  more  neceffary  than  before.  Employ  the  brake 
again  about  the  10th  of  Augull,  to  defiroy  the  annuals 
that  have  fprung  fince  the  lall  llirring.  The  dedruc- 
tion  of  wreeds  is  a  capital  article  in  fallowing  :  yet  fo 
blind  are  people  to  their  interell,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  fallow  field  covered  with  charlock  and 
wild  mullard,  all  in  flower,  and  10  or  12  inches  high. 

The  field  having  now  received  two  harrowings  and 
two  breakings  is  prepared  for  manure,  whether  lime 
or  dung,  which  without  delay  ought  to  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  the  foil  by  a  repeated  harrowing  and  a  gather¬ 
ing  furrow.  This  ought  to  be  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  foon  after  as  you  pleafe  the  feed  may 
be  fown. 

As  in  ploughing  a  clay  foil  it  is  of  importance  to  Drefling 
prevent  poaching,  the  hinting  furrows  ought  to  be  done  ioam  for 
with  two  horfes  in  a  line.  If  four  ploughs  be  employ-  wheat, 
ed  in  the  fame  field,  to  one  of  them  may  be  allotted 
the  care  of  finifhing  the  hinting  furrows. 

Loam,  being  a  medium  between  fand  and  clay,  is 
of  all  foils  the  fitted  for  culture,  and  the  lead  fubjeft  to 
chances.  It  does  not  hold  water  like  clay  ;  and  when 
wet,  it  dries  fooner.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  more  re¬ 
tentive  than  fand  of  that  degree  of  moidure  which  pro¬ 
motes  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  fub¬ 
jeft  to  couch  grafs  than  clay,  and  to  other  weeds  ;  to 
dedroy  which,  fallowing  is  dill  more  neceffary  than  in 
clay. 

Beginning  the  fallow  about  the  fird  of  May,  or  as 
foon  as  barley  feed  is  over,  take  as  deep  a  furrow  as 
the  foil  will  admit.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  low  and 
narrow  as  that  the  crown  and  furrow  can  be  changed 
alternately,  there  is  little  or  no  occafion  for  water-fur¬ 
rowing.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  high  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  cleave  them,  water-furrowing  is  proper. 

The  fecond  ploughing  may  be  at  the  diflance  of  five 
weeks.  Two  crops  of  annuals  may  be  got  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  the  fird  by  the  brake  and  the  next  by  the  har¬ 
row  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  eight  crops  may  be  got 
in  the  feafon.  The  ground  mud  be  cleared  of  couch- 
grafs  and  knot-grafs  roots,  by  the  cleaning  harrow  de- 
fcribed  above.  The  time  for  this  operation  is  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  manure  is  laid  on.  The  ground  at 
that  time  being  in  its  loofed  date,  parts  with  its  grafs 
roots  more  freely  than  at  any  other  time.  After  the 
manure  is  fpread,  and  incorporated  with  the  foil  by 
braking  or  harrowing,  the  feed  may  be  fown  under 
furrow,  if  the  ground  hang  fo  as  eafily  to  carry  off 
the  moidure.  To  leave  it  rough  without  harrowing 
has  two  advantages  :  it  is  not  apt  to  cake  with  moidure, 
and  the  inequalities  make  a  fort  of  flielter  to  the  young 
plants  againd  frod.  But  if  it  lie  flat,  it  ought  to  be 
fmoothed  with  a  flight  harrow  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
which  will  facilitate  the  courfe  of  the  rain  from  the 
crown  to  the  furrow.  2Is 

A  fandy  foil  is  too  loofe  for  wheat.  The  only  chance  Drefling  a 
for  a  crop  is  after  red  clover,  the  roots  of  which  bind  fiwdj  foih 
the  foil ;  and  the  inftruftions  above  given  for  loam  are 

applicable 
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is  a  crop  much  fitter  for  fandy  opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  weed-  Culture  of 
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applicable  here.  Rye 
foil  than  wheat  $  and  like  wheat,  it  is  generally  fown 
after  a  fummer  fallow. 

Laftly,  Sow  wheat  as  foon  in  the  month  of  Oftober 
as  the  ground  is  ready.  When  fown  a  month  more 
early,  it  is  too  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  apt  to  be 
hurt  by  froft  ;  when  fown  a  month  later,  it  has  not 
time  to  root  before  froft  comes  on  ;  and  froft  fpews  it 
out  of  the  ground. 

Setting  of  wheat ,  a  method  which  by  fome  is  reckon¬ 
ed  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  in  hulbandry  that 
has  taken  place  this  century.  It  feems  to  have  been 
firft  fuggefted  by  planting  grains  in  a  garden  from  mere 
curiofity,  by  perfons  who  had  no  thought  or  opportunity 
of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  purpofe.  Nor  was  it 
attempted  on  a  larger  fcale,  till  a  little  farmer  near 
Norwich  began  it,  about  25  years  fince,  upon  lefs  than 
an  acre  of  land.  For  two  or  three  years  only  a  few 
followed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  were  generally  the 
butt  of  their  neighbours  merriment  for  adopting  fo 
lingular  a  pra&iee.  They  had,  however,  confiderably 
better  corn  and  larger  crops  than  their  neighbours  : 
this,  together  with  the  faving  in  feed,  engaged  more 
to  follow  them  :  while  fome  ingenious  perfons,  ob- 
ferving  its  great  advantage,  recommended  and  pub- 
liftied  its  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe  re¬ 
commendations  had  their  efTe#.  The  curiofity  and 
inquiry  of  the  Norfolk  farmers,  particularly  round 
Norwich,  w7ere  excited,  and  they  found  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  make  general  experiments.  Among  the  reft  was 
one  of  the  largeft  occupiers  of  lands  in  that  country, 
whe  fet  57  acres  in  one  year.  His  fuccefs,  from  the 
vifible  fuperiority  of  his  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  was  fo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he 
fet  300  acres,  and  has  continued  the  pra&ice  ever 
fince.  This  noble  experiment  eftablifhed  the  praaice, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  it  generally  among 
the  intelligent  farmers  in  a  very  large  diftria  of  land  ; 
there  being  few  who  now  fow  any  wheat,  if  they  can 
procure  hands  to  fet  it.  It  has  been  generally  obser¬ 
ved,  that  although  the  fet  crops  appear  very  thin  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  the  plants  fide-ftioot  and  fpread 
prodigioufly  in  the  fpring.  The  ears  are  indifputably 
larger,  without  any  dwarfifh  or  fmall  corn  ;  the  grain  is 
of  a  larger  bulk,  and  fpecifically  heavier  per  bufhel 
than  when  fown. 

The  lands  on  which  this  method  is  particularly  pro- 
fperous,  are  either  after  a  clover  ftubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs  feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the 
laft.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufual  manuring,  are 
once  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  flag  or 
turf,  at  ten  inches-  wide  ;  along  which  a  man,  who  is 
called  a  dibbler ,  with  two  fetting  irons,  fomewhat  big¬ 
ger  than  ramrods,  but  confiderably  bigger  at  the  lower 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  fteps  backwards 
along  the  turf,  and  makes  the  holes  about  four  inches 
afunder  every  way,  and  an  inch  deep.  Into  thefe  holes 
the  droppers  (women,  boys,  and  girls)  drop  two  grains, 

,  which  is  quite  fufficient.  After  this,  a  gate  buftied 
with  thorns  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the  land,  and 
clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three  pecks  of 
grain  is  fufficient  for  an  acre  5  and  being  immediately 
buried,  it  is  equally  removed  from  vermin  or  the  power 
A>i  froft.  The  regularity  of  its  rifing  gives  the  beft 
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ing  or  hand-boeing. 

Wheat-fetting  is  a  method  peculiarly  beneficial  when  < 
corn  is  dear;  and,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  may  be  223 
pra&ifed  with  great  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Sir  Tho- Peculiar 
mas  Beevor  of  Hethel-Hall,  in  Norfolk,  found  the  adjutages, 
produce  to  be  two  bufhels  per  acre  more  than  from  the 
wheat  which  is  fown  ;  but  having  much  lefs  fmall  corn 
intermixed  with  it,  the  fample  is  better,  and  always 
fetches  a  higher  price,  to  the  amount  generally  of  two 
(hillings  per  quarter. 

This  method,  too,  faves  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
public  fix  pecks  of  feed  wheat  in  every  acre  ;  which,  if 
nationally  adopted,  would  of  itfelf  afford  bread  for 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people. 

Add  to  thefe  confiderations,  the  great  fupport  given 
to  the  poor  by  this  fecond  harveft,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  enables  them  to  difeharge  their  rents,  and  main¬ 
tain  their  families  without  having  recourfe  to  the  pa- 
ri(h. — The  expeiice  of  fetting  by  hand  is  now  reduced 
to  about  fix  (hillings  per  acre ;  which,  in  good  wea¬ 
ther  may  be  done  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three 
droppers,  in  two  days.  This  is  fix  (hillings  per  day  ; 
of  which  if  the  dibbler  gives  to  the  children  fixpence 
each,  he  will  have  himfelf  three  (hillings  and  fixpence 
for  his  day’s  work,  which  is  much  more  than  he  can 
poflibly  earn  by  any  other  labour  fo  eafy  to  himfelf. 

But  put  the  cafe  that  the  man  has  a  wife  who  dibbles 
with  him,  and  two  or  three  of  his  own  children  to  drop 
to  him,  you  fee  his  gains  will  then  be  prodigious,  and 
enough  to  enfure  a  plenty  of  candidates  for  that  work, 
even  in  the  leaft  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  this 
method,  that  in  feafons  when  feed-corn  is  very  cheap, 
or  the  autumn  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  pra&ice, 
it  muft  certainly  be  leffened.  In  light  lands,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  very  dry  time  prevents  dibbling ;  as  the  holes 
made  with  the  inftrument  will  be  filled  up  again  by 
the  mould  as  faft  as  the  inftrument  is  withdrawn.  So, 
again,  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  on  ftrong  and  ftiff  clays,  the 
feeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be  well  and  properly  covered 
by  the  bufhes  drawn  over  them.  But  thefe  extremes  of 
dry  and  wet  do  not  often  happen,  nor  do  they  affe£t 
lands  of  a  moderately  confident  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  foils  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  the  general 
pra£tice  is  in  fa£t  never  greatly  impeded  by  them.  .  22 4 

Propagating  of  wheat  by  dividing  and  tr at f planting  propagat- 
its  roots .  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1 768, ing ofwheat 
we  meet  with  a  very  important  experiment,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abftraft.  On  the  2d  of  June 
1766,  Mr  C.  Miller  fowed  fome  grains  of  the  common 
red  wheat ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  a  fingle  plant 
was  taken  up  and  feparated  into  1 8  parts,  and  each 
part  planted  feparately.  Thefe  plants  having  pulhed 
out  feveral  fide-lhoots,  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  fome  of  them  were  then  taken  up  and  divided, 
and  the  reft  of  them  between  that  time  and  the  middle 
of  October.  This  fecond  divifion  produced  67  plants. 

Thefe  plants  remained  through  the  winter,  and  another 
divifion  of  them,  made  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  12th  of  April,  produced  500  plants.  They 
were  then  divided  no  further,  but  permitted  to  remain. 

The  plants  were  in  general  ftronger  than  any  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fields.  Some  of  them  produced  upwards 
,  of 
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Culture  of  of  100  ears  from  a  fingle  root.  Many  of  the  ears  mea- 
^Plants**  ^urec*  ^even  inches  in  length,  and  contained  between  60 
1 . y  and  70  grains. 

The  whole  number  of  ears  which,  by  the  procefs 
above  mentioned,  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
wheat,  was  21,109,  which  yielded  three  pecks  and 
three  quarters  of  clean  corn,  the  weight  of  which  was 
471b.  7  ounces  ;  and  from  a  calculation  made  by  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  was  about  386,840. 

By  this  account  we  find,  that  there  was  only  one 
general  divifion  of  the  plants  made  in  the  fpring.  Had 
a  fecond  been  made,  Mr  Miller  thinks  the  number  of 
plants  would  have  amounted  to  2000  inftead  of  500, 
and  the  produce  thereby  been  much  enlarged. 

The  ground  was  a  light  blackifh  foil,  upon  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom  ;  and,  confequently,  a  bad  foil  for  wheat. 
One  half  of  the  ground  was  well  dunged,  the  other 
half  had  no  manure.  There  was,  however,  not  any 
difference  difcoverable  in  the  vigour,  or  growth,  or  pro¬ 
duce,  of  the  plants. 

It  mufl  be  evident,  that  the  expence  and  labour  of 
fetting  in  the  above  manner  by  the  hand,  will  render  it 
fcarcely  practicable  upon  a  large  fcale  fo  as  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  utility.  A  correfpondent  of  the  Bath 
Society,  therefore,  (Robert  Bogle,  Efq.  of  Daldowin, 
near  Glafgow),  with  a  view  to  extend  the  praCtice,  has 
propofed  the  ufe  of  the  harrow  and  roller  until  fome 
Method  better  implements  be  invented.  This  method  occurred 
propofed  by  to  him  from  attending  to  the  praCtice  ufual  with  far- 
®  e*  mers  on  certain  occafions,  of  harrowing  their  fields  af¬ 
ter  the  grain  is  fprung  up.  Upon  inveftigating  the 
principles  upon  which  thefe  practices  are  founded,  he 
found  them  confined  merely  to  that  of  pulverizing  the 
earth,  without  any  attention  to  Mr  Miller’s  doCtrine. 
They  faid,  44  that  after  very  heavy  rains,  and  then  ex- 
ceffive  dry  weather,  the  furface  of  their  lands  was  apt 
to  be  caked,  the  tender  fibres  of  the  young  roots  were 
thereby  prevented  from  pufhing,  and  of  courfe  the 
vegetation  was  greatly  obfirufled  ;  in  fuch  infiances, 
they  found  very  great  benefit  from  harrowing  and  roll¬ 
ing” 

1  hefe  principles  he  acknowledges  to  be  Well  found¬ 
ed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  pulverizing  ;  but  contends,  that 
the  benefit  arifing  from  harrowing  and  rolling  is  not 
derived  from  pulverizing  entirely,  but  alfo  from  fub- 
dividing  and  enabling  the  plants  to  tiller  (as  it  is  term¬ 
ed).  44  The  harrow  (he  obferves)  certainly  breaks  the 
incruftation  on  the  furface,  and  the  roller  crumbles  the 
clods ;  but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  harrow  removes 
a  great  many  of  the  plants  from  their  original  Rations  ; 
and  that  if  the  corn  has  begun  to  tiller  at  the  time  it  is 
ufed,  the  roots  will  be,  in  many  inftances,  fubdividcd, 
and  then  the  application  of  my  fyftem  of  divifibility 
comes  into  play.  The  roller  then  ferves  to  plant  the 
226  roots  which  have  been  torn  up  by  the  harrow.” 

Objections.  But  on  this  the  Society  obferve,  that  the  teeth  of  a 
harrow  are  too  large  to  divide  roots  fo  fmall  and  tena¬ 
cious  as  are  thofe  of  grain  ;  and  whenever  fuch  roots 
(however  tillered)  fiand  in  the  line  any  tooth  makes, 
they  will,  if  fmall,  be  only  turned  on  one  fide  by  the 
earth  yielding  to  their  lateral  preffure,  or,  if  large,  the 
whole  root  will  probably  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 
Ihe  principal  ufes,  therefore,  derived  from  harrowing 
and  rolling  thefe  crops  are,  opening  the  foil  between 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


the  plants,  earthing  them  up,  breaking  the  clods,  and  Culture  ot 
clofing  the  earth  about  their  roots.  Starts*1” 

t  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  Mr  Bogle,  without  contefi-  .  ^  *  , 

ing  thefe  points,  further  urges  the  fcheme  of  propaga* 
ting  wheat  by  dividing  and  tranfplanting  its  roots.  “  I 
have  converfed  (fays  he)  much  with  many  practical 
farmers,  who  all  admit  that  my  plan  has  the  appearance 
not  only  of  being  pra&ical,  but  advantageous.  J  have 
alfo  feen,  in  the  ninth  number  of  Mr  Young’s  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  the  account  of  an  experiment  which 
flrongly  corroborates  my  theory.  It  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Pike  of  Edmonton.  From  this  and,  other 
experiments  which  have  been  made  under  my  own  eye, 

I  forefee  clearly,  that  the  fyfiem  is  practicable,  and 
will  certainly  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  fiiould  it  22y 
become  general.  Befides  the  faving  of  nine-tenths  of  Pracfiicabi- 
feed  in  the  land  fown  broad-eaft,  other  very  importantly  °fdlc 
advantages  will  attend  the  fetting  out  of  wheat  from  a  *** 

feed-bed  :  fuch  as  an  early  crop  \  the  certainty  of  good 
crops  ;  rendering  a  fummer-fallow  unneceffary  *,  faving 
dung  ;  and  having  your  wheat  perfectly  free  from  weeds 
without  either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.  Five  hundred 
plants  in  April  produced  almoft  a  bulhcl  of  grain.  My 
gardener  fays,  he  can  fet  one  thoufand  plants  in  a  day, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  two  other  gar¬ 
deners.  Mr  Miller  found  no  difference  in  the  produce 
of  what  was  planted  on  lands  that  had  dung,  and  on 
what  had  none,  except  where  the  land  was  improper 
for  wheat  at  all.”  22j 

On  this  letter  we  have  the  following  note  by  the  fo-Bath  Socie- 
ciety  :  44  Mr  Bogle  will  fee,  by  the  fociety’s  premium  ty’s  obfer- 
book  this  year,  that  by  having  offered  feveral  premiums  vat*ons* 
for  experiments  of  the  kind  he  fo  earneftly  recom¬ 
mends,  we  wifii  to  have  his  theory  brought  to  the  teft 
of  pradice.  Our  reafon  for  this,  as  well  as  for  print¬ 
ing  Mr  B’s  letter,  was  rather  to  excite  decifive  trials 
by  ingenious  perfons,  than  from  any  expedation  of  the 
pradice  ever  becoming  a  general  one.  General,  in¬ 
deed,  it  never  can  be.  A  fufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  found  to  do  it.  Unkindly  feafons  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting  and  dividing  the  roots  would  fre¬ 
quently  endanger  and  injure,  if  not  defiroy,  the  crops. 

But  admitting  the  mode  generally  pradicable,  we  very> 
much  doubt  whether  all  the  advantages  he  has  enume¬ 
rated  would  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  culture. 

Why  fhould  dividing  and  tranfplanting  the  roots  of 
wheat  caufe  the  crop  to  be  early,  or  afford  a  certainty 
of  its  being  a  good  one  ?  We  cannot  think  that  lefs 
manure  is  neceffary  in  this  method  than  either  in  dril¬ 
ling  or  broad-caft  ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit, 
fuch  crops  would  4  be  perfedly  free  from  weeds  with¬ 
out  either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.’  We  readily  agree 
with  Mr  Bogle,  that  by  this  mode  of  culture  on  a  ge¬ 
neral  fcale,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  feed-corn  would  be 
annually  faved  to  the  nation  *,  and  in  this,  we  believe, 
the  advantage,  were  it  pradicable,  would  principally 
confift.” '  _  .229 

Upon  the  fame  fubjed,  and  that  of  harrowing  all  Further  oh* 
kinds  of  corn,  we  are  informed,  Mr  Bogle  afterwards  fervations 
communicated  to  the  Society  his  thoughts  more  at 
large,  together  with  authentic  accounts  which  were  e* 
made  at  his  inftance,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  Thefe  muff  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  accordingly 
the  fociety,  conceiving  his  fyfiem  may  be  attended 
3  C  with 
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Culture  of  with  confiderable  advantages  if  brought  into  general 
particular  pra&iCe,  have  given,  at  the  end  of  their  third  volume 
t  plants-  a  few  0f  his  leading  principles.  Mr  Bogle  ftates,  I. 

W ,ir~ *  ’  That  he  has  known  many  inilances  of  very  great  crops 

having  been  obtained  by  harrowing  fields  of  corn  alter 
they  were  fprouted  ;  and  therefore  recommends  the 

pra&ice  very  warmly.  .  A  , 

2.  That  he  alfo  received  an  authentic  account  ot 
one  inftance  where  the  fame  good  effefts  were  produced 
by  ploughing  the  field. 

2.  On  the  fyftem  of  tranfplanting,.  he  dates,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  feed  will  be  faved,  as  a 
farmer  may  have  a  nurfery,  or  fmall  patch  of  plants, 
from  which  his  fields  may  be  fupplied  5  he  calculates 
that  one  acre  will  yield  plants  diffident  for  IOO  acres 
4.  That  a  very  great  increafe  of  crops  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  probably  a  double  crop,  nay 
perhaps  a  triple  quantity  of  what  is  reaped  either  by 
drilling  or  by  the  broad-cad  hufbandry. 

c.  That  a  great  part  of  the  labour  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  infirm  men  and  women,  and  alfo  by  children, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupported  by  the  pariffi  charity 
and  that  of  courfe  the  poor’s  rates  may  be  conliderably 

reduced.  ,  r  . 

6.  That  the  expence  will  not  exceed  from  20s.  to 
10s.  per  acre,  if  the  work  be  performed  by  able-bodied 
men  and  women  5  but  that  it  will  be  much  lower,  if 
that  proportion  of  the  work  which  may  be  done  by 
employing  young  boys  and  girls  ffiould  be  allotted  to 

^  7.  That  in  general  he  has  found  the  didance  of  nine 
inches  every  way  a  very  proper  didance  for  felting  out 
the  plants  at ;  but  recommends  them  to  be  tried  at 
other  fpaces,  fucli  as  6,  8,  or  even  1  2  inches.  > 

8.  That  he  conceives  an  earlier  crop  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

o.  That  a  clean  crop  may  alfo  be  procured  in  this 
way,  becaufe  if  the  land  be  ploughed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  fct  out,  the  corn  will  fpring  much 
quicker  from  the  plants  than  the  weeds  will  do  from 
their  feeds  j  and  the  corn  will  thereby  bear  down  the 

growth  of  the  weeds.  . 

10.  That  fuch  lands  as  are  overflowed  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  and  are  of  courfe  unfit  for  fowing  with 
•wheat  in  the  autumn,  may  be  rendered  fit  for  crops  ot 
wheat  by  planting  them  in  the  fpring,  or  even  in  the 
fummer. 

11.  That  he  has  known  inftances  of  wheat  being 
tranfplanted  in  September,  Oaober,  November,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May,  which  have  all  anfwered  very  well. 

12.  That  he  has  known  an  early  kind  of  wheat  (own 
as  late  ?s  the  middle  of  May,  which  has  ripened  in  very 
good  time  •,  and  from  that  circumftance  he  conceives, 
jf  the  plants  fliould  be  taken  from  that  early  kind,  the 
feafou  of  tranfplanting  might  be  prolonged  at  leaft  till 
the  ift  of  July,  perhaps  even  later. 

1 5.  That  he  has  reafon  to  think  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  are  not  annuals,  but  are  perennials,  provided 
they  are  eaten  down  by  cattle  and  Iheep,  or  are  kept 
low  by  the  fcythe  or  fickle  ;  and  are  prevented  from 
fpindling  or  coming  to  the  ear.  _  ..... 

14  That  one  very  prevalent  motive  with  lnm  in 
profecuting  this  plan,  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  may 
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enable  government  to  oevue  »»»  <>*  ‘“tT . &  ,  caltiiula, 

vagrant  poor,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  now  to  be  v  ^ 
met  with  everywhere,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country,  ..j 

and  who  are  at  prefent  a  burden  on  the  •community  : 
but  if  fuch  employment  could  be  ftruck  out  for  them,  a 
comfortable  fubfiltence  might  be  provided  for  them,  by 
means  of  their  own  labour  and  induttry  •,  and  not  only 
fave  the  public  and  private  charitable  contributions,  but 
may  alfo  render  that  clafs  of  people  ufeful  and  profit¬ 
able  fubie&s  ;  inftead  of  their  remaining  in  a  uielels, 
wretched,  and  perhaps  a  profligate  and  vicious  courle 

Laftly,  Mr  Bogle  has  hinted  at  a  fecondary  objeft 
which  he  has  in  view,  from  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  he  apprehends  may  in  time,  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  attention,  prove  extremely  advantageous  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  the  real  and  intrin- 
fic  value  of  different  kinds  of  grain  may  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  afcertained,  by  making  a  companfon  of  it  with 
n  few  plants  of  each  kind  fet  out  at  the  fame  time, 
than  can  be  done  when  fown  in  drills  or  broad-catt ; 
and  when  the  mod  valuable  kinds  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  are  difcovered,  he  ftates,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  (not  exceeding  four  or  five  years)  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  valuable  kind  may  be  procured  to  fup- 
ply  the  kingdom  with  feed  from  a  Angle  gram  of  each 
kind  :  for  he  calculates,  that  47,000  grains  of  wheat 
may  be  produced  by  divifibility  in  two  years  and  three 

Upon  thefe  propofitions  the  Society  obferves,  “  That  obfeiva- 
al though  Mr  Bogle  appears  to  be  too  [anguine  in  bis  donate 
expectations  of  feeing  his  plan  realized  in  general prac- 
tice,  it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  gentlemen  iar- 
m-rs.  We  wifh  them  to  make  fair  experiments,  and  re¬ 
port  their  fuccefs.  Every  grand  improvement  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  progreffive.  They  muft  neceffarily 
originate  with  gentlemen  \  and  thence  the  circle  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  almoft  imperceptible  degrees  over  provinces 
and  countries.  At  all  events,  Mr  Bogle  is  juftly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  public 
for  the  great  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  fubject.  231 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Cu]ture  0f 
fpecies  of  grain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfection  than  wheat  in 
in  Norfolk!  Mr  Marffiall  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  Norfolk 
raifed  in  that  county  is  called  the  Norfolk  red ,  and 
weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced,  though  be  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againft  the  affertion,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembling  rye  more  than  well-bodied  wheat.  About  15 
or  20  years  ago  a  new  fpecies  was  introduced, 
the  Kentijh  cofh  ;  againft  which  the  millers  were  at  firft 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  A  remarkable  circumftance  rcipeaing  this  grain 
is  that  though  upon  its  introduction  into  the  county 
the  cofh  or  hulk  be  perfeClly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botanifts  call  varieties ,  that  the 
grain  in  queftion  is  faid  to  lofe  every  year  fomewhat  ot 
fhe  whitenefs  of  its  hufks,  until  they  become  at  lait 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  1  he 
fouthern  and  fouth-eaftern  parts  of  the  county  generally 
enioy  a  ftronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  north¬ 
erly,  and  therefore  are  mere  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  "that  fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts  are 
fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  lj 
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Culture  of  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
particular  are  ca}]ed  barley  farms. 

J>lant8,  The  greated  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a  fectand  year’s  ley  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon  a 
Succeffion  firft  year’s  ley  ;  fometimes  on  a  fummer  fallow  ;  after 
of  crops,  peafe,  turnip3,  or  buck  harvefted  or  ploughed  under. 

The  practice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked  upon  as 
fu  peri  or  hufbandmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  lecond  year’s  leys  having  finiflied  the  bul¬ 
locks,  and  brought  the  (lock  cattle  and  horfes  through 
the  fore  part  of  fummer,  and  the  fird  year’s  leys  having 
been  ready  to  receive  his  (lock,  the  farmer  begins  to 
break  up  his  old  land  or  ley  ground  by  a  peculiar  mode 
Rise-bilk-  of  cultivation  named  rice-balking ,  in  which  the  furrow 
ing,  a.  parti- is  always  turned  toward  the  unploughed  ground,  the 
cular  mode  e(j-e  Qf  tj,e  coulter  patting  always  clofe  by  the  edge  of 
of  culture,  ^  flag  turned.  This  is  done  at  fird  with  an  even 
esplame  .  f  furrow  .  opportunity  being  taken  for  perform¬ 

ing  the  operation  after  the  furface  has  been  moidened 
by  a  fummer  (bower.  In  this  date  his  fummer  leys  re¬ 
main  until  towards  the  end  of  harved,  when  he  har¬ 
rows  and  afterwards  ploughs  them  acrofs  the  balks  of 
the  former  ploughing,  bringing  them  now  up  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  ploughing  he  immedi¬ 
ately  harrows  the  manure,  and  ploughs  it  in  with  a 
(hallow  furrow.  The  effe-as  of  this  third  ploughing 
are  to  mix  and  effe&ually  pulverize  the  foil  and  ma¬ 
nure  ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverize  the  upper  furfaces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  ploughing  ;  and  thus,  in  the  mod 
efteaual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmother  the  weeds 
which  had  efcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed  time,  when  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  fown, 
and  gathered  up  into  ridges  of  fuch  width  as  the  farmer 
thinks  mod  proper.  Thofe  of  fix  furrows  are  mod  com¬ 
mon,  though  fome  very  good  farmers  lay  their  wheat 
land  into  four-furrow  and  others  into  ten-furrow  ridges; 
“  which  lad  (fays  our  author)  they  execute  in  a  dyle 
much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  wheel 
ploughs.”  They  excel,  however,  in  the  fix-furrow 
ploughing  ;  of  which  Mr  Mar(hall  gives  a  particular 
account.  When  ploughing  in  this  manner,  they  carry 
very  narrow  furrows ;  fo  that  a  fix-furrow  ridge,  fet 
out  by  letting  the  off-horfe  return  in  the  firtt-made  fur¬ 
rows,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches. 

When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  fird  year’s  ley, 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  dag  or  furrow 
turned  over.  After  peafe,  one  or  two  ploughings  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year’s  ley  already  men¬ 
tioned.  After  buck  harveded  he  feldom  gives  more 
than  two,  and  fometimes  but  one,  ploughing.  In  the 
former  cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  dubble,  and 
ploughs  it  in  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  harrows,  rolls, 
fows,  and  gathers  up  the  foil  into  narrow  work.  The 
manure  is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  dubble  after 
once  ploughing  ;  and  the  feed  is  then  fown  among  the 
manure,  the  whole  ploughed  in  together,  and  the  foil 
gathered  up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone 
the  operations  of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  this  practice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffarily 
(bed  in  harveding  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and 
becomes  a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe- 
veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
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meafure  by  firft  ploughing  in  the  manure  and  felf-fown  Cultureof 
buck  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  in  confequence  ot  which  pp(ants 
the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat.  .  — y — « 

It  is  like  wife  a  favourite  praflice  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  ploughed  under.  They 
plough  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 
rough  butties  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plough  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  .  Sometimes, 
when  the  buck  is  drong,  they  fird  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plough  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  ;  afterwards  a  good  ploughman  will  cover  it 
fo  effectually  that  fcarce  a  dalk  can  be  feen.  Some¬ 
times  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is 
more  eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  Tl^e  piaCtice  of 
fummer  fallowing  leldom  occurs  in  Norfolk  ;  though 
fometimes,  when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  overrun  by  weeds,  it  is  edeemed  a  ju¬ 
dicious  praCtice  by  many  excellent  hufbandmen,  and 
the  praCtice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  ploughed  to  a  moderate  depth,  and 
the  feed  fown  over  the  fird  ploughing  :  but  if  the  tur¬ 
nips  be  got  in  early,  the  weeds  are  fometimes  fird 
ploughed  in  with  a  (hallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plough¬ 
ed  under  with  a  fecond  ploughing,  gathering  the  foil 


into  narrow  ridges.  234 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  the  fird  year’s  ley 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  draw,  it  is  the  praClice  of  fome  judi¬ 
cious  farmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo¬ 
ver,  thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  ;  but  it  is  mod  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plough  it 
under  ;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  ploughed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top-drefling.  A  fmall- 
er  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart  loads 
(as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently  draw)  are 
reckoned  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  three  or  four  chaldrons 
of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  bufhels  of  foot  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground ;  or  about  a  ton  of  rape-cake  to 

three  acres.  t  23 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  low  wheat  till  ^ime  ot 
after  the  17th  of  OCtober,  and  continue  till  the  be-  0WxnS* 
ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chridmas. 

They  give  as  a  reafon  for  this  late  fowing,  that  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  lefs  apt  to  run  to  draw 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufual  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  faid 
to  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  fmut.  “  The  fait  isofprepa- 
diffolved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  barely  fuf- ring  the 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  flaked  with  thisfeed- 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotted 
date,  having  been  previoufly  moidened  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter.”  According  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
general  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 

'  3  C  2  111* 
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Culture  of  The  practice  of  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat  has  not 
paiticular  as  vet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  common 
,  Plants-  .  broad-caft  method  being  ufually  followed,  except  on 
the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some. few  make  ufe  of 
Method  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  ;  but  drilling  is  almoft  en- 


fowing. 

238 

Ploughing 
the  feed 
under  fur¬ 
row  de- 
fcribed. 


*■39 
Inftruments 


tirely  unknown,  notwithftanding  the  great  aptitude  of 
foil  for  the  practice.  Ploughing  in  the  feed  under  fur¬ 
row  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  farmers,  and 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  “  The  land  ha¬ 
ving  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the  furface  ren¬ 
dered  fraooth  by  the  roller,  the  head  ploughman  (if  at 
leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  narrow  flips  of 
about  a  ftatute  rood  in  width.  This  he  does  by  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no.  part  of  it 
except  the  heel  touches  the  ground  :  and  this  makes  a 
fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he  cannot  by  any 
means  miflake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs  are  all  employed, 
the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the  ground,  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy  body  behind  him.”  Mr 
Marfhall  prefers  this  to  the  Kentifli  method  of  fetting 
up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a  lane,  as  being  lefs  liable  to 
produce  miflskes. 

jim.uu.cuui  In  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
for  dibbling ufe  Gf  iron  inftruments  for  the  purpofe.  1  he  acting 
wheat  de-  t  is  an  egg-fhapped  knob,  fomew hat  larger  than  a 
fcribed.  ]pigeon,3  egg.  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  the  larger  having  a  rod  of  iron  riflng  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  . a  half 
long  *,  the  head  being  received  into  a  orofs  piece,  of 
^vood  refembling  the  crutch  of  a  fpade  or  ftiovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  i  he  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thele  in¬ 
ftruments,  one  in  each  hand  $  and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thofe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  each  other  : 
the  holes  being  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  diflant, 
viz.  four  in  each  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
imooth  in  the  Tides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depofited.  This  is 
done  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrift  ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  femi  revolution  every  ftroke  ;  the  circular  motion 
beginning  as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is 
entirely  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is 
not  perfect  unlefs  the  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear 
bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  diftances  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the  two 
flraight  and  parallel  to  each  other,,  fome  pra&ice  being 
required  to  guide  the  inftruments  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  exa&ly  with  each  other ;  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve¬ 
nience  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diftance,  the  other 
method  is  ftill  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  four  boles  in  a  fecond.  One  dib¬ 
bler  is  fufficient  for  three  droppers  *,  whence  one  man 
and  three  children  are  called  a  fet .  The  dibbler  car¬ 
ries  on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows  ;  going  on  fome 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfide  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  \ 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  droppers  conftantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole  y  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  necefiarv  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
Ws  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  will 
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hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day  *,  though  one  third  of  an  Culture  of 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day’s  work.  The  feed  pl 

is  covered  by  means  of  a  buffi  harrow  ;  and  from  one  l _ 

bulhel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ufuai  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Notwithftanding  the  advantages  of  faving  feed,  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  undeni¬ 
able,  it  is  here  afferted  by  fome  very  judicious  farmers, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a  pro-  240 
fitable  pra&ice.  It  is  particularly  faid  to  be  produc-  Objections 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  :  which  indeed 
may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  allow- 
ed  a  greater  fpace  to  vegetate  in.  Mr  Marffiall  him¬ 
felf  is  of  opinion,  that  “  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a  full  crop  ;  whereas  light,  weak,  (hal¬ 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  graffy,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confequently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
fes  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 

foul.”  ...  241 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  pra&ifed  in  other  En-  wheat  m 
glifli  counties.  In  the  midland  diftrift,  including  part™d“lr 
of  Staffordfliire,  Derbyflnre,  Warwick,  and  Leicefter-ftri<a> 

(hire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  Lammas ,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom  :  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  R(fex 
dun,  flmilar  to  the  Kenti/h  white  cojh  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  Hertfordjhire  brown  of  Yorkffiire,  has  been  coming 
into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di- 
flria,  is  now  out  of  fafliion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  fowing  ;  viz.  the  clofe  of  April.  Our  author 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thefe  parts, 
that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  grain  was  liable  to  be  ffirivelled,  and  the  ftraw  to 
be  blighted  ;  while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro¬ 
duced  clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vifited  this 
county,  however,  it  feemed  to  be  falling  into  difre- 
pute  ;  though  he  looks  upon  it,  in  fome  fituations, 
efpecially  in  a  turnip  country,  to  be  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  fucceffion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats  *,  and  there  is  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  diftrid  fown  upon  oat-ftubble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  years  leying  ;  and  fe- 
veral  others  on  clover  ley  once  ploughed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  beft  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  diftridl,  are  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas  \  and  in  a 
favourable  feafon,  little  after  the  dole  of  the  month. 

Much  feed  is  fown  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can¬ 
died  with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the. me¬ 
dium  , being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
four  or  five  j  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had 
on  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  buffiels 

per  acre.  242 

In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  the  cone-wheat,  a  variety  ^  the  vale 
of  the  triticum  turgidum ,  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  lam- 0  ^  ouce 

mas  * 
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Culture  of  mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  Is  not,  however,  the  true  was  of  a 


particular 

Plants. 


cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
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Remark¬ 
ably  fmall 
flieaves. 


nearly  cylindrical ;  but  our  author  met  with  the  true 
fpecies  in  North-Wiltihire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predeceflors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peafej  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  ft > wing  is  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  Town  in 
fuff  unit  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriitmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  Town  crops  always  pro¬ 
duce  better  than  thofe  which  are  Town  early  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhall  accounts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  Town 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler,  is  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rent. — Setting  of  wheat  is  not  prafrifed,  but  hoeing 
univerfally. —  In  harvefting,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  (land  until  it  be  unreafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  (heaves. 
The  practice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diftri£t  •,  fo  that  the  (heaves  are  no  bigger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  fingle  ftraw.  The  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  requires 
more  time  to  (look,  load  and  unload,  and  ftack:  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands  is  avoid¬ 
ed;  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  intervene,  the 
fmall  flieaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large  ones. 
Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  ftubble  and  weeds 
being  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after  the  crop  is 
cut  :  and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per  acre. — Mr 
Marfhall  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little  quantity 
produced  in  this  country  :  it  being  hardly  poflible  to  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoft  all  of  it  being 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

Among  the  Cotfwold  hills  of  Gloucefler  the  lam- 
mas  and  cone  wheats  are  fown  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fingle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  Tightly. — The  Cotf¬ 
wold  hills  are  almoft  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  ploughing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  firft  wet  weather  in  Auguft ;  fo  that  here 
the  feed-time  and  harvefl  of  wheat  coincide.  If,  in 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putting  a  large  flock  of  flieep  upon  it  at  once. 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.  It  is 
Inftance  of  u^uaBy  weeded  with  fpud- hooks  ;  not  hoed,  as  in  the 
the  good  et- Vale.  One  inftance,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed- weeds 
hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred  in 
the  pra6lice  of  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftridl  ; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alfo  met  with  an¬ 
other  well  authenticated  inftance  of  the  good  effect  of 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  “  A  fine 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be- 
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green  V<?iy*n£  f°on  after  perceived  to  be  infe&ed  with  the  mil¬ 
dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a  perfectly  green  ftate  ; 
namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut¬ 
ting.  It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  ftubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  fheaf ; 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  up  in  (hocks.  The  refult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmall, 
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of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  heavieft  wheat  which  Culture  of 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  feafon  ;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  (kin.  What  appears  much  more  . 

remarkable,  the  ftraw  was  perfectly  bright,  not  a  fpeck 
upon  it. — In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  produce  of 
wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ;  but  Mr  Marfhall 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit  for  barley 
than  wheat.  247 

In  Yorkfhire,  though  generally  a  grafs  land  coun- Cultivation 
try,  and  where  of  confequence  corn  is  only  a  fecoii-0^ ulieat  in 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti-  or  lire* 
vated,  particularly  Zealand,  Downy  Kent ,  Common 
White ,  Hcrtfordfhire  Brown,  Yellow  Kent,  Common 
Red.  All  thefe  are  varieties  of  winter  wheat ;  befides 
which  they  cultivate  alfo  the  fpring  or  fummer  wheat . 


Here  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervations 
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concerning  the  railing  of  varieties  of  plants.  “  It  is  Obferva- 
probable,  fays  he,  that  time  has  the  fame  effect  up-  tions  on  rai- 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  f\nS. 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- rlet1^  0 
ble  productions.  Thus  to  produce  an  early  pea,  the 1 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  firft  into  bloffom 
among  the  moft  early  kind  he  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  fows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes 
over  the  coming  crop  in  the  manner  lie  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  early  kind. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  raifed, 
by  choofing  the  broadeft  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  rifing  promifcuoufly  from  pippins.  Hufband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duftrious  in  producing  frefti  varieties  of  corn  ;  or 
whence  the  endlcfs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  of  one  fpecies,  as  Linnseus  has  deemed 
them,  they  muft  have  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induftry  ;  for  although  nature  fports  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  raife,  efta- 
blifli,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.  The  only 
inftance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  individual,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diftriCi.  A  man  of  acute  obfervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a  plant  of  un¬ 
common  ftrength  and  luxuriance,  diffufing  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fetting  its  clofely-furrounding  neigh¬ 
bours  at  defiance  ;  marked  it ;  and  at  liarveft  removed 
it  feparately.  The  produce  was  15  ears,  yielding  604 
grains  of  a  ftrong-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  diffe¬ 
rent,  in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he 
had  feen.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  ftraw  ftout  and  reedy. 

Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches 
afunder,  filling  about  40  fquare  yards  of  ground,  on 
a  clover  ftubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  by  which  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  deftru&ion  by  birds  were 
avoided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  a  half, 
weighing  20^  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  befides  fume 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  ears,  yield¬ 
ing  1235  grains;  fo  that  the  fecond  year’s  produce  was 
fufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  What  deters  far¬ 
mers  from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the 
mifehievoufnefs  of  birds  :  from  which  at  harveft  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  fituated  near  a 
habitation  ;  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 

got 
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get  rid  of.  In  this  Gtuatlon,  however,  the  botanift  will 
be  apnrehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina  of  the 
furrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations  I  have 
made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  groundlefs.  No 
evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cultivation  of 
the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among  white ^  wheat. 
But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evidence  •,  it  is  not 
uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of  red  and  white 
wheats  together  ;  and  this,  it  is  confidently  afierted, 
without  impairing  even  the  colour  of  either  of  them. 
The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  varieties  ;  which  perhaps  would  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  hufbandman  than  railing  new  ones,  and 

more  expeditious.”  ,  r  , 

In  Yorklhire  the  very  Angular  preparation  of  teed 
wheat  prevails  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  viz.  the 
fteeping  it  in  a  folution  of  arfenic,  as  a  preventive  ot 
fmut.  Mar  (hall  was  informed  by  one  farmer,  that  he 
had  made  ufe  of  this  preparation  for  20  years  with  luc- 
cefs,  having  never  during  that  long  fpace  of  time  lui- 
fered  any  fenfible  injury  from  fmut.  Our  author  Teems 
inclined  to  believe  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation  ;  but 
thinks  there  may  be  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  danger 
in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  pernicious  mineral,  either  through 
the  careleffnefs  of  fervants,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by 
the  perfon  who  fows  it.  The  farmer  above  mentioned, 
however,  during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  inconvenience  either  to  himfe  f,  the  leedi- 
man,  or  even  to  the  poultry  ;  though  thefe  laft,  we 
fhould  have  thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable 
to  accidents  from  arfenicated  feed.  The  preparation  is 
made  by  pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiling 
it  in  water,  and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion.  “  In  flrlftnefs,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  the  arfenic 
fhould  be  levigated  fufficiently.  fine  to  be  taken  up  and 
walhed  over  with  water,  reducing  the  fediment  until  it 
be  fine  enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner.  The  ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to 
boil  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic,  finely  powdered,  in  a 
aallon  of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours  :  and  to  add 
to  the  decoftion  as  much  water  or  ftale  urine  as  will 
increafe  the  liquor  to  two  gallons.  In  this  liquor  the 
feed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  ftirnng  it  about  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  faturate  effeaually  the  downy  end 
of  each  grain.  This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off, 
the  feed  is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  feed  bafket,  with¬ 
out  being  candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  bufhel  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up 
about  a  gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about 
fixpence  per  pound  ;  which,  on  this  calculation,  will 
cure  four  quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three 
quarters  be  prepared  with  it,  the  coft  will  be  only  a 
farthing  per  bufhel ;  but  to  this  muff  be  added  the  la¬ 
bour  of  pounding  and  boiling.  Nevertlielefs,  it  is  by 
much  the  cheapefl,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  adds 
Mr  Mar  (hall,  the  beft  preparation  we  are  at  prefent 
acquainted  with.  In  this  county  it  is  believed,  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
crop  in  thefe  parts,  is  never  affefted  with  mildew  ;  but 
our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  affer- 

Wheat  and  ^We  muff  not  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  new  mode 
turnips  0f  cultivating  wheat  contrived  by  Mr  E.  Walker  oi 
town  toge.  jjarpley,  Norfolk  •,  which  mode  of  culture  we  (hall  alfo 
ther‘  afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice  when  we  come  to 
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treat  of  the  culture  of  turnips.  Mr  Walker  thus  ex-  Culture  of 
plains  his  mode  of  procedure  in  a  letter  addreued  to  the  v  p|ants 

publifher  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  I  low  in  - - - - - 

broad-caft,  after  the  turnips  have  been  once  hoed,  twoVolix. 
bufhels  of  wheat  or  two  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre  ;  and 
then  hoe  the  fame  in  with  the  fecond  hoeing  :  if  it  be 
hoed  by  the  day  it  may  be  beft,  as  it  will  be  better 
done  by  the  (hort  ftrokes  or  cuts  with  the  hoes  than 
otherwife.  It  is  recommended  to  be  done  foon  after  the 
firft  hoeing,  for  many  reafons  :  It  becomes  a  fine  her¬ 
bage,  and  keeps  the  land  very  clean,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  turnips,  or  to  the  wheat  or  rye.  I  began  to 
feed  in  laft  September,  the  turnips,  See.  the  firft  of  the 
month,  and  lhall  continue  till  all  are  done.  I  have  fed 
off  with  all  forts  of  flock  mixed,  and  have  drawn  out  the 
turnips  in  lines  to  fet  the  hurdles,,  as  is  ufual,  and  fed 
off  the  turnips  and  growing  corn  in  wet  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  find  that  dry  weather,  and  fheep,  is  the  pro- 
pereft  time  and  flock  \  and  that  fheep  and  light  beaft^ 
are  the  beft  for  light  lands,  which,  on  the  whole,  this 
method  will  greatly  improve. 

«  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  without 
mucking,  or  any  manure,  for  the  turnip  and  wheat 
crop  5  and  on  thofe  parts  where  I  have  fed  off  at  the 
time  it  has  been  dry  weather,  though  with  all  forts  of 
ftock  mixed,  and  drawing  as  above,  I  have  grown  at 
the  rate  of  one  coomb  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  at  the 
rate  of  eight  coomb  of  rye  per  acre  and  fome  was  al- 
mofl  totally  deftroyed  by  feeding  off  in  wet  weather,  as 
I  was  determined  not  to  defift,  that  1  might  know  the 
bad  or  good  effeas  from  feeding  off  the  turnips  with  the 
corn  in  different  weather,  as  well  as  the  different 
months  •,  all  which  I  (hall  be  able  to  give  information 
of  next  year,  to  thofe  who  wilh  to  know.  I  find  the 
feed  nearly  worth  the  coft  of  the  feed  corn,  which  is  a 
material  confideration  in  cafe  you  plough  the  land  for 
barley  or  other  fummer  corn  ;  but  if  the  wheat  or  rye 
Hands  a  crop  to  your  mind,  it  will  do  better  to  harrow 
it  in  the  fpring,  at  which  time  you  may  fow  your  grafs 
feeds,  which  I  find  anfwer  very  well  •,  or  plough  the 
Hubble  early  in  the  autumn,  and  fow  with  clover  or 

other  feeds.”  . 

The  well-known  author  of  the  Annals  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  given  a  farther  account  of  this  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  idea  which  led  to  Mr  Walker’s  experi¬ 
ments  was  this :  Wheat  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
ftiffnefs  and  compaflnefs  in  the  foil  upon  which  it  is 
reared.  Of  this  compaftnefs,  Tandy  foils  are  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tillage  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Hence  it  occurred  to  Mr  Walker,  that  if 
wheat  could  be  fown  without  any  ploughing  at  all, 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  a  crop  upon  certain 
foils,  than  after  the  mod  expenfive  fyflem  of  tillage. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  executed  his  fcheme  on  fix 
acres  of  turnips,  which  were  fed  during  the  fucceeding 
winter  by  bullocks  and  (heep,  like  the  reft  of  his  tur¬ 
nip  fields,  without  making  the  lead  diftinftion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wheat  that  had  been  fown  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  among  them.  It  is  known,  that  turnip-land,  when 
fed  off,  is  left  highly  manured  and  much  trodden  ;  and 
the  queftion  was,  whether  the  firft  of  thefe  circumftances 
would  not  counterbalance  the  laft  ?  and,  whether  even 
the  treading  itfelf  might  not  prove  advantageous.  The 
fuccefs  juftified  the  projeft,  and,  in  1785,  Mr  Walker 
extended  it  to  35  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  fown  with 

rye, 
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Culture  of  rye.  The  management  was  the  fame  as  before  ;  the 
particular  AV|ieat  did  better  than  the  rye,  and  the  beft  crop  was 
Fiairrs‘  ,  where  the  turnips  were  eaten  in  the  drieft  weather. 

1  v  In  1786,  the  fame  culture  was  extended  to  70,  and  in 
1797  to  100  acres,  with  complete  fuccefs  •,  but  the 
crop  was  not  better  than  when  raifed  in  the  common 
way,  though  in  general  as  good.  The  effeil  of  this 
mode  of  culture,  or  the  profit  arifing  from  it,  coniifted 
chiefly  in  this,  that  upon  a  farm  of  600  acres,  the 
labour  of  five  horfes  was  faved,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  barlcy-fowing,  when  all  his  neighbours  were  in  the 
greateft  hurry,  he  was  at  his  eafe  quietly  ilirring  his 
turnip  fallows.  The  chief  difficulty  attending  this 
mode  of  cultivating  wheat  arofe  from  the  wetnefs  of 
the  feafon  at  the  time  of  feeding,  as  the  ground  was 
apt  to  be  too  much  trodden  and  poached,  particularly 
when  the  crop  of  turnips  was  very  large,  fo  as  to  keep 
the  cattle  long  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  dry 
or  frofty  weather  nothing  of  this  kind  happened.  The 
greater  the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  more  treading  that 
occurred,  the  crop  of  wheat  feemed  afterwards  to  pro- 
fper  the  better.  In  a  wet  feafon,  however,  the  evil 
arifing  from  the  treading  was  diminifhed  when  fheep 
alone  without  bullocks  were  introduced  to  confume  the 
turnips.  Under  this  hufbandry,  the  following  rotation 
was  ufed  :  Two  years  grafs  put  in  among  the  wheat- 
ftubble,  ploughed  once,  and  harrowed  both  in  autumn 
and  fpring  with  the  whole  dung  of  the  farm  \  Third 
year,  oats  \  Fourth,  turnips  ;  Fifth,  wheat. 

2.  Oats. 
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Effefts  of  As  winter-ploughing  enters  into  the  culture  of  oats, 
froft  upon  we  milft  remind  the  reader  of  the  effeft  of  froft  upon 
tilled  land.  jan(j#  Providence  has  negle&ed  no  region  in¬ 

tended  for  the  habitation  of  man.  If  in  warm  climates 
the  foil  be  meliorated  by  the  fun,  it  is  no  lefs  meliora¬ 
ted  by  froft  in  cold  climates.  Froft  a&s  upon  water,  by 
expanding  it  into  a  larger  fpace.  Froft  has  no  effe6l 
upon  dry  earth  \  witnefs  fand,  upon  which  it  makes 
no  impreflion.  But  upon  wet  earth  it  a£ts  moft  vigo- 
roufly  ;  it  expands  the  moifture,  which  requiring  more 
fpace  puts  every  particle  of  the  earth  out  of  its  place, 
and  feparates  them  from  each  other.  In  that  view, 
froft  may  be  confidered  as  a  plough  fuperior  to  any 
that  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  the  hand  of  man: 
its  a£tion  reaches  the  minuteft  particles  \  and,  by  di¬ 
viding  and  feparating  them,  it  renders  the  foil  loofe 
and  friable.  This  operation  is  the  moft  remarkable  in 
tilled  land,  which  gives  free  accefs  to  froft.  With  re- 
fpe£l  to  clay  foil  in  particular,  there  is  no  rule  in  huf¬ 
bandry  more  effential  than  to  open  it  before  winter  in 
hopes  of  froft.  It  is  even  advifable  in  a  clay  foil  to 
leave  the  ftubble  rank  \  which,  when  ploughed  in  be¬ 
fore  winter,  keeps  the  clay  loofe,  and  admits  the  froft 
into  every  cranny. 

To  apply  this  do&rine,  it  is  dangerous  to  plough 
clay  foil  when  wet  *,  becaufe  water  is  a  cement  for  clay, 
and  binds  it  fo  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  It 
is,  however,  lefs  dangerous  to  plough  wet  clay  before 
winter  than  after.  A  fucceeding  froft  corre£b  the  bad 
effe&s  of  fucli  ploughing  ,  a  fucceeding  drought  in- 
creafes  them. 

Culture  of  The  common  method  is,  to  fow  oats  on  new-plough- 
«ats.  ed  land  in  the  month  of  March,  as  foon  as  the  ground 
is  tolerably  dry.  If  it  continues  wet  all  the  month  of 
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March,  it  is  too  late  to  venture  them  after.  It  is  much 
better  to  fummer-fallow,  and  to  fow  wheat  in  the  au-  Pp[^r 
tumn.  But  the  preferable  method,  efpecially  in  clay 
foil,  is  to  turn  over  the  field  after  harveft,  and  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  influences  of  froft  and  air,  which  leffen  the 
tenacity  of  clay,  and  reduce  it  to  a  free  mould.  The 
furface-foil  by  this  means  is  finely  mellowed  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  it  by 
a  fecond  ploughing  before  fowing.  In  general,  the 
bulk  of  clay  foils  are  rich  ^  and  fldlful  ploughing,  with¬ 
out  dung,  will  probably  give  a  better  crop,  than  un- 
Ik  ilful  ploughing  with  dung. 

Hitherto  of  natural  clays.  We  muft  add  a  word  of 
carfe  clays  which  are  artificial,  whether  left  by  the 
fea,  or  fweeped  down  from  higher  grounds  by  rain. 

The  method  commonly  uied  of  drefling  carfe  clay  for 
oats,  is  not  to  ftir  it  till  the  ground  be  dry  in  the 
fpring,  which  feldom  happens  before  the  I  ft  of  March, 
and  the  feed  is  fown  as  foon  after  as  the  ground  is  fuf- 
ficiently  dry  for  its  reception.  Froft  has  a  ftronger  ef¬ 
fect  on  fuch  clays  than  on  natural  clay.  And  if  the  field 
be  laid  open  before  winter,  it  is  rendered  fo  loofe  by 
froft  as  to  be  foon  drenched  in  water.  The  particles  at 
the  fame  time  are  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  firft  drought  in 
fpring  makes  the  furface  cake  or  cruft.  1  he  difficulty 
of  reducing  this  cruft  into  mould  for  covering  the  oat- 
feed,  has  led  farmers  to  delay  ploughing  till  the  month 
of  March.  But  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
foil  ploughed  before  winter,  is  fooner  dry  than  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  fpring  }  and  as  early  fow- 
ing  is  a  great  advantage,  the  objection  of  the  fuperficial 
crufting  is  eafily  removed  by  the  firft  harrow  above  de« 
feribed,  which  will  produce  abundance  of  mould  for 
covering  the  feed.  The  ploughing  before  winter  not 
only  procures  early  fowing,  but  has  another  advantage  : 
the  furface-foil  that  had  been  mellowed  during  winter 
by  the  fun,  froft,  and  wind,  is  kept  above. 

The  drefling  a  loamy  foil  for  oats  differs  little  from- 
drefling  a  clay  foil,  except  in  the  following  particular, 
that  being  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  it  requires  not  high  ridges, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  ploughed  crown  and  furrow 
alternately.  .  .  . 

Where  there  is  both  clay  and  loam  in  a  farm,  it  is 
obvious,  from  what  is  faid  above,  that  the  ploughing 
of  the  clay  after  harveft  ought  firft  to  be  difpatched.  If 
both  cannot  be  overtaken  that  feafon,  the  loam  may  be 
delaved  till  the  fpring  with  lefs  hurt. 

Next  of  a  gravelly  foil :  which  is  the  reverfe  of  clay, 
as  it  never  luffers  but  from  want  of  moifture.  Such  a 
foil  ought  to  have  no  ridges ;  but  be  ploughed  circu¬ 
larly  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  It  ought  to  be  tilled  af¬ 
ter  harveft  :  and  the  firft  dry  weather  in  fpring  ought 
to  be  laid  hold  of  to  fow,  harrow,  and  roll  \  which  will 
prefer ve  it  in  fap. 

The  culture  of  oats  is  the  fimplelt  of  all.  That 
grain  is  probably  a  native  of  Britain  :  it  will  grow  on 
the  worft  foil  with  very  little  preparation.  For  that 
reafon,  as  already  noticed,  before  turnip  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  it  was  always  the  firft  crop  upon  land  broken  up 
from  the  ftate  of  nature. 

Upon  fuch  land,  may  it  not  be  a  good  method,  to 
build  upon  the  crown  of  every  ridge,  in  the  form  of 
a  wall,  all  the  furface-earth,  one  fad  above  another, 
as  in  a  fold  for  ftieep  ?  After  Handing  in  this  form 
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Culture  of  all  the  fummerand  winter,  let  the  walls  be  thrown  down, 

^pin*ntiar  and  ^ie  ground  prepared  for  oats.  This  will  fecure  one 
or  two  good  crops  ;  after  which  the  land  may  be  dunged 
for  a  crop  of  barley  and  grafs-feeds.  This  method  may 
anfvver  in  a  farm  where  manure  is  fcarce. 

In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva¬ 
ted  than  barley  ;  and  the  only  fpecies  obferved  by 
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Mr  Marfhall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick- 
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ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extra&ion.  Oats  are 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils,  but  more 
<  specially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro¬ 
ductive,  heathy  foils.  They  may  frequently  fucceed 
wheat,  or  ley  ground  barley  :  a  but  (fays  our  author) 
there  are  no  eftablifhrd  rules  refpeCling  any  part  of  the 
culture  of  this  time-ferving  crop.”  The  culture  of 
the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley  *,  the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  of  three 
or  four  plough ings,  though  fometimes  they  are  fown 
after  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.  The  feed-time  is  made 
fubfervient  to  that  of  barley,  beeing  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr 
Marfhall  obferves,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them 
fown  in  June  \  it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  bufhels 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro* 
Method  of  duce.  He  mentions  a  very  lingular  method  of  culture 
ploughing  fometimes  praClifed  in  this  country,  viz.  ploughing  down 
cown  oats.  tjie  oats  afJer  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  they 
have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with  great 
fuccefs,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 
full  furrow.  By  this  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deftroyed,  or  at  leaf!  checked  in  fuck  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  •, 
and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  excellent¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  infant  plants  of  barley  ;  which 
probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 
operation. 

In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
that  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  well 
cf  VcRer^aS  *n  ^or^dl^re  i  and  15  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
’  truly  a  native  of  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  moll  difficult  to  be  extirpated. 
It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  lofing  its  ve¬ 
getative  quality.  Ground  which  has  lain  in  a  ftate  of 
grafs  time  immemorial,  both  in  Gloucefler  and  York- 
fhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being  broken 
up.  It  is  alfo  endowed  with  the  fame  feemingly  in- 
ftin&ive  choice  of  feafons  and  flate  of  the  foil  as  other 
feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  is  exceffively 
difficult  to  be  overcome ;  for  as  it  ripens  before  any 
crop  of  grain,  it  ffieds  its  feed  on  the  foil,  where  the 
rough nefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecures  it  from  birds. 
The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this  plant  are  fallow¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  and  handweeding,  where  the  lafl  is  practi¬ 
cable,  after  it  has  ffiotits  panicle. 

No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler  ; 
though  the  wild  oats  grow  everywhere  as  already  faid. 
Mr  Marfhall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
-r  once  oatg  barley.  The  reafon  he  affigns  for  the 

preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cake. — He  now, 
however,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  grain  on  the  ftrong- 
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er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldom  Culture  of 
can  be  got  fufficicntly  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that ,  **_, 

from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  ;  and  ihe  grain  would 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  differ¬ 
ence  in  price. 

In  the  midland  diftriCl  the  Poland  oat,  which  was  Cultivation 
formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  the  Dutch  or  in  the  Mid- 
Friejland  kind.  It  is  conflantly  fown  after  turf;  oneL^ddi- 
ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or  April. 

The  feed-time  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning 
of  April,  from  four  to  feven  bufhels  an  acre  •,  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  in  proportion  to  the  feed,  the  medium  being 
about  fix  quarters.  25S 

In  Yorkfhire  the  Friefland  oats  are  likewife  pre-InYork- 
ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  draw,  and  be-Adre. 
ing  thinner  fkinned  than  the  latter.  The  Siberian  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is  like¬ 
wife  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reed  oat  is  known, 
but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eftiniation.  The 
grain  is  light,  and  the  ftraw  too  reedy  to  be  afieCled 
by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weflern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkfhire  *,  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  fandy  loam,  unprodu&ive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  bufhels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 
fown  upon  an  acre ;  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten 
quarters.  In  this  country  they  are  threfhed  in  the  Singular 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  method  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a  cloth.  Thedire^un^‘ 
reafons  affigned  for  this  feemingly  ftrange  pra&ice  are, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  he  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  efcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  wafle.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Weft  Yorkfhire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objection  to  this 
praClice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather ;  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  ftraw  to  cover  up  the  threfhed  corn,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  little  rain  upon  the  ftraw  does  not 
make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Briftol,  Bath  Pa~ 
upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-^'^™  ,l>‘ 
digious  increafe  of  98^  Winchefter  bufhels  from  four  on  Experimcnt 
the  acre  :  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy  loam.  It on  black 
had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  received  one  oats, 
ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.  Another  ploughing  was 
given  it  in  February,  and  the  feed  was  fown  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  the  month.  The  fuccefs  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to  the  early 
fowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 

2.  Barley. 

D  t  261 

This  is  a  culmiferous  plant  that  requires  a  mellow  Culture  of 
foil.  Upon  that  account,  extraordinary  care  is  requi- barley, 
fite  where  it  is  to  be  fown  in  clay.  The  land  ought  to 
be  ftirred  immediately  after  the  foregoing  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  which  lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  with  the 
froft  and  air.  In  that  view,  a  peculiar  fort  of  plough- 
ing  has  been  introduced,  termed  ribbing  ;  by  which  the  Ribbing* 
greateft  quantity  of  furface  poffible  is  expofed  to  the 
air  and  froft.  The  obvious  objeClion  to  this  method 
is,  that  half  of  the  ridge  is  left  unmoved.  And  to  ob¬ 
viate  that  objeClion,  the  following  method  is  offered, 
which  moves  the  whole  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
pofes  the  fame  quantity  of  furface  to  the  froft  and  air. 

As 
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Culture  of  As  foon  as  the  former  crop  is  off  the  field,  let  the 
particular  rj(jges  be  gathered  with  as  deep  a  furrow  as  the  foil 
Plavnt*‘  ,  will  admit,  beginning  at  the  crown  and  ending  at  the 
263  furrows.  This  ploughing  loofens  the  whole  foil,  giv- 
A  better,  Jng  free  acceff  to  the  air  and  froft.  Soon  after,  begin 
method.  a  fecon(J  ploughing  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  the 

field  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  crofs  the  ridges,  with 
intervals  of  thirty  feet  or  fo.  Plough  once  round  an 
interval,  beginning  at  the  edges,  and  turning  the  earth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  interval  *,  which  covers  a  foot 
'or  fo  of  the  ground  formerly  ploughed.  Within  that 
foot  plough  another  round  fimilar  to  the  former  *,  and, 
after  that,  other  rounds,  till  the  whole  interval  be  fi- 
n idled,  ending  at  the  middle.  Inftead  of  beginning  at 
the  edges,  and  ploughing  toward  the  middle,  it  will 
have  the  fame  effeft  to  begin  at  the  middle,  and  to 
plough  toward  the  edges.  Plough  the  other  intervals 
in  the  fame  manner.  "  As  by  this  operation  the  furrows 
of  the  ridges  will  be  pretty  much  filled  up,  let  them 
be  cleared  and  water -furrowed  without  delay.  By  this 
method,  the  field  will  be  left  waving  like  a  plot  in  a 
kitchen  garden,  ridged  up  for  winter.  In  this  form, 
the  field  is  kept  perfe&ly  dry  *,  for  befide  the  capital 
furrows  that  Separate  the  ridges,  every  ridge  has  a 
number  of  crofs  furrows  that  carry  the  rain  inflantly 
to  the  capital  furrows.  In  hanging  grounds  retentive 
of  moifture,  the  parallel  lines  above  mentioned  ought 
not  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  furrows  of  the  ridges, 
but  to  be  dire&ed  a  little  downward,  in  order  to  carry 
rain  water  the  more  haftily  to  thefe  furrows.  If  the 
ground  be  clean,  it  may  lie  in  that  (late  winter  and 
fpring,  till  the  time  of  feed-furrowing.  If  weeds  hap-^ 
pen  to  rife,  they  muft  be  deftroyed  by  ploughing,  or* 
braking,  or  both  •,  for  there  cannot  be  worfe  lmlban- 
dry,  than  to  put  the  feed  into  dirty  ground. 

Advanta  This  method  refembles  common  ribbing  in  appear- 
gesTfthis  ance,  but  is  very  different  in  reality.  As  the  common 
method.  ribbing  is  not  preceded  by  a  gathering  furrow,  the 
half  of  the  field  is  left  untilled,  compaft  as  when  the 
former  crop  was  removed,  impervious  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  to  air  or  froft.  The  common  ribbing  at  the  fame 
time  lodges  the  rain-water  on  every  ridge,  preventing 
it  from  defeeuding  to  the  furrows ;  which  is  hurtful  in 
all  {oils,  and  poifonous  in  a  clay  foil.  The  Jlitching 
here  deferibed,  or  ribbing ,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
prevents  thefe  noxious  effie&s.  By  the  two  ploughings 
the  whole  foil  is  opened,  admitting  freely  air  and  froft  *, 
and  the  multitude  of  furrows  lays  the  furface  perfe&ly 
dry,  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  the  barley-feed. — 
But  further,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  method  : 
Manage-  When  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  feed,  all  is  laid  flat  with 
ment  of  the  brake,  which  is  an  eafy  operation  upon  foil  that  is 
dr^eY  dl7  and  Pulverized>  and  the  feed-furrow  which  fuc- 

Fy  ea  on  ceeds,  is  fo  (hallow  as  to  bury  little  or  none  of  the  fur- 
face  earth  :  whereas  the  ftirring  for  barley  is  common¬ 
ly  done  with  the  deepeft  furrow ;  and  confequently  bu¬ 
ries  all  the  furface  foil  that  was  mellowed  by  the  froft 
and  air.  Nor  is  this  method  more  expenfive  ;  becaufe 
the  common  ribbing  muft  always  be  followed  with  a 
ftirring  furrow,  which  is  faved  in  the  method  recom¬ 
mended.  Nay,  it  is  lefs  expenfive  for  after  common 
ribbing,  which  keeps  in  the  rain-water,  the  ground  is 
commonly  fo  Toured,  as  to  make  the  ftirring  a  labo¬ 
rious  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lefs  valuable  when  it 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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does  not  ripen  equally  ;  and  that  barley  which  comes 
up  fpeedily  in  a  dufky  foil,  muft  gain  a  great  advantage  p 

over  feed-weeds.  Therefore,  firft  take  out  about  one-, - 

third  of  the  contents  of  the  facks  of  feed  barley  or 
bear,  to  allow  for  the  fvvelling  of  the  grain.  Lay  the 
facks  with  the  grain  to  fteep  in  clean  water  ;  let  it  lie 
covered  with  it  for  at  leaft  24  hours.  When  the 
ground  is  fo  dry  as  at  prefent,  and  no  likelihood  of 
rain  for  10  days,  it  is  better  to  lie  $6  hours.  Sow  the 
grain  wet  from  fteeping,  without  any  addition  of  pow¬ 
dered  quicklime,  which,  though  often  recommended  in 
print,  can  only  poifon  the  feed,  fuck  up  part  of  its  ufe- 
ful  moifture,  and  burn  the  hands  of  the  fewer.  I  he 
feed  will  fcatter  well,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity  *, 
only  the  fewer  muft  put  in  a  fourth  or  a  third  more 
feed  in  bulk  than  ufual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain  is 
fuelled  in  that  proportion  :  harrow  it  in  as  quickly  as 
poflible  after  it  is  Town  ;  and  though  not  neceffary,  give 
it  the  benefit  of  frefti  furrow,  if  convenient.  You  may 
expe6!  it  up  in  a  fortnight  at  fartheft. 

The  following  experiment  by  a  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society  being  confidered  as  a  very  interefting 
one,  is  here  fubjoined.  •  166 

“  The  laft  (pring  (1783)  being  remarkably  dry,  Important 

foaked  my  feed-barley  in  the  black  water  taken  from  a  experl“ 

_  1  •  r  merits  on 

refervoir  which  conftantly  receives  the  draining  01  my  fee4_barley. 

dung  heap  and  ftables.  As  the  light  corn  floated  on 
the  top,  I  (kimmed  it  off,  and  let  the  reft  (land  24 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water,  I  mixed  the  feed 
grain  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fifted  wood-afties,  to 
make  it  fpread  regularly,  and  fowed  three  fields  with 
it.  I  began  fowing  the  1 6th,  and  finifhed  the  23d  of 
April.  The  produce  was  60  buftiels  per  acre,  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  J 'mall  ox  green  corn,  or  weeds, 
at  harveft.  No  perfon  in  this  country  had  better 
grain. 

I  fowed  alfo  feveral  other  fields  with  the  fame  feed 
dry,  and  without  any  preparation  \  but  the  crop,  like 
thofe  of  my  neighbours,  was  very  poor  •,  not  more  than 
twenty  bu(hels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds  when  harvefted.  I  alfo  fowed  fome  of 
the  feed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  fields, 
but  the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  field.” 

Where  the  land  is  in  good  order,  and  free  of  weeds,  Time  of 
April  is  t  he  month  for  fowing  barley.  Every  day  is  fowing. 
proper  from  the  firft  to  the  laft. 

The  drefling  loamy  foil  and  light  foil  for  barley,  is 
the  fame  with  that  deferibed  only  that  to  plough  dry 
is  not  altogether  fo  effential  as  in  drefling  clay  foil. 

Loam  or  fand  may  be  ftirred  a  little  moiil:  better, 
however,  delay  a  week  or  two,  than  to  ftir  a  loam 
when  wet.  Clay  muft  never  be  ploughed  moift,  even 
though  the  feafon  ftiould  efcape  altogether.  But  this 
will  feldom  be  neceffary  ;  for  not  in  one  year  of  20 
will  it  happen,  but  that  clay  is  dry  enough  for  plough¬ 
ing  fome  time  in  May.  Froft  may  correct  clay  plough¬ 
ed  wet  after  harveft  ;  but  when  ploughed  wet  in  the 
fpring,  it  unites  into  a  hard  mafs,  not  to  be  diffolved 
but  by  very  hard  labour. 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  we  have  the  follow-  xMifccliane- 
ing  obfervations  by  a  Norfolk  farmer.  ous  obfer- 

The  beft  foil,  lie  obferves,  is  that  which  is  dry  and  vations  con- 
healthy,  rather  light  than  ftiff,  but  yet  of  fufficient 
tenacity  and  ftrength  to  retain  the  moifture.  On  th^fbarleY 
3  D  kind 
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Culture  of  kind  of  land  the  grain  is  always  the  bell  bodied  and 
particular  coloured,  the  nimbleft  in  the  hand,  and  has  the  thin- 
t  riants-  <  neq.  rind.  Thefe  are  qualities  which  recommend  it  mod 
to  the  maltfter.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  Ihould  be  dry 
and  warm  ;  and  when  fo,  it  will  often  bear  better  corn 
than  richer  land  in  a  cold  and  wet  fituation. 

In  the  choice  of  your  feed,  it  is  needful  to  obferve, 
that  the  belt  is  of  a  pale  lively  colour,  and  brightilh 
caftt  without  any  deep  rednefs  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  If  the  rind  be  a  little  Ihrivelled,  it  is  the  better  ; 
for  that  flight  Ihrivelling  proves  it  to  have  a  thin  fkin, 
and  to  have  fweated  in  the  mow.  Ihe  lieceflity  of  a 
change  of  feed  by  not  fowing  two  years  together  what 
grew  on  the  fame  foil,  is  not  in  any  part  of  hulbandry 
more  evident  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  which, 
if  not  frequently  changed,  will  grow  coarfer  and  coar- 
fcr  every  fueceeding  year. 

It  has  generally  been  thought,  that  feed-barley 
would  be  benefited  by  fteeping  ;  but  liming  it  has,  in 
many  inftances,  been  found  prejudicial.  Sprinkling  a 
little  foot  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  fteeped  has 
been  of  great  fervice,  as  it  will  fecure  the  feed  from 
infers.  In  a  very  dry  feed  time,  barley  that  has  been 
wetted  for  malting,  and  begins  to  fprout,  will  come  up 
fooner,  and  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  other. 

If  you  fow  after  a  fallow,  plough  three  times  at  lead. 
At  the  firft  ploughing,  lay  your  land  up  in  fmall  ridges, 
and  let  it  remain  fo  during  the  winter,  for  the  froft  to 
mellow  it  }  the  fecond  ploughing  fhould  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  In  March  fplit  the  ridges  and  lay 
the  land  as  flat  as  poflible,  at  the  fame  time  harrowing 
it  fine.  But  in  ftrong  wet  lands  (if  you  have  no  other 
for  barley)  lay  it  round,  and  make  deep  furrows  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water. 

“  I  have  often  (continues  he),  taken  the  following 
method  with  fuccefs  :  On  lands  tolerably  manured,  I 
fowed  clover  with  my  barley,  which  I  reaped  at  har- 
vcft  }  and  fed  the  clover  all  the  following  winter,  and 
from  fpring  to  July,  when  I  fallowed  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  then  fowed  it  with  barley  and  clo¬ 
ver  as  before.  Repeating  this  method  every  year,  I 
had  very  large  crops,  but  would  not  recommend  this 
pradlice  on  poor  light  land. 

“  We  fow  on  our  lighted  lands  in  April,  on  our 
moift  lands  in  May  y  finding  that  thofe  lands  which 
are  the  moft  fubjed  to  weeds  produce  the  beft  crops 
when  fown  late. 

“  The  common  method  is  to  fow  the  barley  feed 
broad-caft  at  two  fowings  *,  the  firft  harrowed  in  once, 
the  fecond  twice  ;  the  ufual  allowance  from  three  to 
four  bufhels  per  acre.  But  if  farmers  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  alter  this  pra&ice,  they  would  foon  find 
their  account  in  it.  Were  only  half  the  quantity  fown 
equally,  the  produce  would  be  greater,  and  the  corn 
lefs  liable  to  lodge  :  For  when  corn  ftands  very  clofe, 
the  ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  on  that  account  are 
lefs  capable  of  refilling  the  force  of  winds,  or  fupport- 
ting  themfelves  under  heavy  rains. 

“  From  our  great  fuccefs  in  fetting  and  drilling 
wheat,  fome  of  our  farmers  tried  thefe  methods  with 
barley  }  but  did  not  find  it  anfwer  their  expe&ations, 
except  on  very  rich  land. 

a  i  have  myfelf  had  80  ftalks  on  one  root  of  barley, 
which  all  produced  good  and  long  ears,  and  the  grain 
was  better  than  any  other  }  but  the  method  is  too  ex- 
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penlive  for  general  practice.  In  poor  land,  fow  thin,  Culture  ®f 
or  your  crop  will  be  worth  little.  Farmers  who  do 
not  reafon  on  the  matter  will  be  of  a  different  opi- 
nion  ;  but  the  fail  is  indifputable.” 

When  the  barley  is  fowed  and  harrowed  in,  he  ad- 
vifes  that  the  land  be  rolled  after  the  firft  (hower  of  rain, 
to  break  the  clods.  This  will  clofe  the  earth  about 
the  roots,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  it  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  roll  it  again  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  roots. 

This  rolling,  before  it  branches  out,  will  alfo  caufe  it 
to  tiller  into  a  greater  number  of  ftalks  *,  fo  that  if  the 
plants  be  thin,  the  ground  will  be  thereby  filled,  and 
the  ftalks  ftrengthened.  _  .  . 

If  the  blade  grows  too  rank,  as  it  fometimes  will  in 
a  warm  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  a  much  better  method 
than  feeding  it  down  with  Iheep  \  becaufe  the  feythe 
takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but  the  Iheep  being  fond 
of  the  fweet  end  of  the  ftalk  next  the  root,  will  often 
bite  fo  olofe  as  to  injure  its  future  growth.  269 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  Cultivation 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  of  barley  u 
the  ftrongeft  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted  or  0  ‘  * 
being  able  to  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  verfed  are  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  country  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips,  and 
in  fome  very  light  lands,  it  is  fown  after  the  fecond 
year’s  ley.  After  wheat,  the  feed  time  of  the  latter 
being  finifhed,  and  the  ftubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  fhallow  furrow 
for  a  winter  fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs-ploughed  ;  or  if 
it  be  wet,  the  ridges  are  reverfed.  In  April  it  receives 
another  ploughing  length  wife  and  at  feed  time  it  is 
harrowed,  rolled,  fowed,  and  the  lurface  rendered  as 
fmooth  and  level  as  poflible.  .  After  turnips  the  foil  is 
broken  up  as  fall  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off ;  if  early 
in  winter  by  rice-balking ,  a  praftice  already  explain¬ 
ed  \  but  if  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing..  It  is  com¬ 
mon,  if  time  will  permit,  to  plough  three  times  \  the  firft 
fhallow,  the  fecond  full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  ; 
with  which  laft  the  feed  is  ploughed  in.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the 
feed  fown  above,  but  more  frequently  by  three  plough- 
ings,  though,  perhaps,  the  farmer  has  not  above  a 
week  to  perform  them  in.  After  ley,  the  turf  is  ge¬ 
nerally  broken  by  a  winter  fallow,  and  the  foil  treated 
as  after  wheat. 

This  grain  is  feldom  manured  for,  except  when 
fown  after  ley,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No 
manure  is  requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip  crop, 
following  immediately,  the  barley  is  left  to  take  its 
chance,  unltfs  the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  win¬ 
ter  marling. 

Little  barley  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed  time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  though  this  muft  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon  }  which,  fays 
Mr  Mar  (hall,  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per¬ 
haps  in  all  the  world  befides.”  In  the  very  backward 

fpring 
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Culture  of  fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccefs. 
particular  preparation  \s  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broadcaft,  and 
,  plants>  ,  alni oft  all  under  furrow  ;  that  is,  the  furface  having 
been  fnioothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is 
fown  and  ploughed  under  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  but  if 
the  feafon  be  v“it,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
fometimes  fown  above ;  but,  if  the  fpring  be  forward, 
and  the  laft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  fometimes  obliged  to  be  ploughed  only  once,  and  to 
be  fown  above;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marftiall  thinks 
it  the  moft  eligible  management,  inftead  of  turning  over 
the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  foil,  to  two-furrow  it,  and 
fow  between.  This  is  done  by  onlyfkimming  the  fur- 
face  with  the  firft  plough,  fowing  the  feed  upon  this, 
and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom  furrow  brought 
up  by  the  fecond  plough.  Three  buftiels  are  ufually 
fufficient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  (land  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univerfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  .the  heel  of  the 
fcythe.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  county, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  lifted;  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  raifed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall  down  again  to  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  under  fide  ;  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befides  breaking  and  ruffling  the 
*70  fwaths. 

In  the  Vale  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
of  Gloucef-  tivated  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 
ter*  common  long  eared  barley,  hordeum%eocriton .  In  this 

county  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year’s  lands,  as  a  cleanfing  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
viz.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  fometimes  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a  full 
crop  of  barley  fueceed,  efpecially  if  it  (bould  fortunate¬ 
ly  take  a  reclining  pofture,  the  bufinefs.  of  fallowing  is 
effectually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
fufflcient  degree  to  laft  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  buftiels  to  an  acre  ;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  barley,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmothers  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  couch-grafs  itfelf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effeCt  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not 
recommend  the  practice.  “  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a  barley 
fallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effential  fervice.  But  there 
is  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to¬ 
lerably  clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops.”  The 
barley  in  this  county  is  all  hand- weeded.  It  is  harveft- 
ed  loofe,  mown  with  the  naked  fcythe,  lies  in  fwath, 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hay  forks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per 
acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  hill  bar- 

171  ^y.  r 

In  Cots-  The  common  long-eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
w°ld.  Cotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 

and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufhels 
to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  buftiels  to  four  quarters 
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to  an  acre  ;  “  which,  fays  our  author,  is  a  low  produce.  Culture  of 
It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  produce  is  from  dr 

land  deficient  in  tillage  ;  and  that  barley  delights  in  a  w— v~  * 
fine  pulverous  tilth.”  272 

In  the  midland  diftriCt  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  ofln  the  mid¬ 
barley,  viz.  the  %eocriton  or  common  long-eared,  and^™^  1- 
the  diJHchon  or  fprat  barley  ;  the  latter  not  being  of 
more  than  50  years  Handing,  but  the  former  of  much 
older  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires 
to  be  more  early  fown  ;  but  the  long  ear  yields  the 
better  produce.  It  fucceeds  wheat  and  turnips ;  but 
on  the  ftrong  lands  of  this  diftriCt,  the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs  productive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af¬ 
ter  turnips  :  which  circumftance  islikewife  obferved  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter  fal¬ 
lowed  by  three  ploughings  ;  the  firft  length  wife  in  No¬ 
vember  ;  the  fecond  acrofs  in  March  ;  the  laft,  which 
is  the  feed-ploughing,  length  wife.  Between  the  two 
laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  (ha- 
ken  out  with  forks  ;  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  com¬ 
monly  three  ploughings ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  (heep,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  ft  ill  greater 
degree  of  compa&nefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  to  render  it  porous.  The  feed  time  is  the  two 
laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  firft  of  May  ;  from  two 
buftiels  and  a  half  to  three  buftiels  an  acre,  fometimes 
even  as  much  as  four  buftiels :  the  produce  very  great, 
fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quarters  an 
acre  ;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from  four  to  273 
four  and  a  half  quarters.  Mr  Marftiall  remarks,  that  Culture  of 
the  culture  of  barley  is  extremely  difficult.  “  Some- barley  diffi- 
thing,  fays  he,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  muchcu 
on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  feafon  of  fowing,  and 
much  on  harvefting.  Upon  the  u  lole,  it  may  be 
deemed,  of  corn  crops,  the  moft  difficult  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  certainty.  *74 

In  Yorkffiire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-In  York- 
vated,  viz.  the  %eocriton  or  long-eared  ;  the  di/}ichon^me* 
or  fprat ;  the  vu/gare ,  big,  four-rowed  or  fpring  bar¬ 
ley  ;  and  the  hexctfiichon ,  fix-rowed  or  fpring  barley. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultivated ;  the. 
winter  barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diftriCh  Battledoor 
barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is  now  alrnofl 
entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marftiall  obferves,  that  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable  until  it  was  malt¬ 
ed  5  there  were  neither  maltfters  nor  public  houfes,  but 
every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain,  or  fold  it  to  a 
neighbour  who  had  a  malt  kiln.  Brakes  cut  from  the 
neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel  commonly  ufed 
upon  this  occafion  ;  and  a  certain  day  for  cutting  them 
wras  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  taking  more 
than  his  (hare.  The  cafe  is  now  totally  reverfed,  even 
public  malt-houfes  being  unknown,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  malting  entirely  performed  by  maltfters,  who  buy 
the  barley  from  the  farmer,  and  fell  him  what  malt  he 
may  want  for  his  family.  275 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  grain, Importance 
we  (hall  here  ftate  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
the  public  draws  from  an  acre  of  land  when  cultivated^ reV<l" 
for  barley,  independent  altogether  of  the  profits  reaped 
from  it  by  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Suppofing  an 
3  D  2  aero 
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Culture  of  acre  to  produce  eight  bolls  of  barley,  and  the  whole 
particular  be  made  into  ordinary  fmall  beer,  the  taxes  paid  by 
i  1  ants*  it  (land  thus  in  1802. 

L.  s.  d. 

8  bolls  of  barley  made  into  malt,  allowing 
7  bufhels  per  boll,  at  is.  7|d.  Per  bufhel 
of  malt  duty  -  -  -  4122 

The  whole  may  produce  40  barrels  of  fmall 

beer,  the  duty  upon  each  of  which  is  2s.  4  o  O 

Borough  import,  which  is  impofed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  not  in  England,  at  is.  3d.  per 
barrel  -  -  -  -  2  10  o 
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4.  Buck-t Wheat. 

Culture  of  The  ufes  of  this  plant  have  already  been  fuffici- 
buck-  ently  noticed.  It  delights  in  a  mellow  fandy  foil  ;  but 

wheat.  fucceeds  well  in  any  dry  loofe  healthy  land,  and  mo¬ 

derately  fo  in  a  free  loamy  ftone  brafh.  A  ftiff  clay 
is  its  aver  (ion,  and  it  is  entirely  labour  loft  to  fow 
it  in  wet  poachy  ground.  The  proper  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  is  from  the  'laft  week  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  It  has  been  fowu,  however,  fo  early  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  fo  late  as  the  22d  of  July,  by 
way  of  experiment  }  but  the  latter  was  rather  extreme 
to  be  chofen,  and  the  former  was  in  danger  from  froft. 
In  an  experiment  upon  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  the 
orain  of  two  different  crops  was  brought  to  maturity 
m  the  fummer  1787.— After  fpring  feedings,  a  crop 
of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  low  the  land  with  buck-wheat.  Pro¬ 
bably,  in  hot  dry  fummers,  a  crop  of  vetches  might  even 
be  mown  for  hay  early  enough  to  introduce  a  crop  of 
this  grain  after  it. 

In  the  year  1780,  about  feven  acres  of  a  Tandy  foil 
on  Briftington  common  (f),  having  been  firft  tolerably 
well  cleanfed  from  brambles,  furze,  &tc.  received  one 
ploughing.  To  reduce  the  irregularities  of  the  furface, 
it  was  rolled  )  and  on  the  pth  of  June  in  that  year, 
two  burtiels  and  a  half  of  buck-wheat  per  acre  fown, 
the  ground  rolled  again  without  harrowing. 

Advanta-  The  vegetation  appeared  in  five  or  fix  days,  as  is 
ges  of  this  conftantly  the  cafe,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  The 
cropping.  growth  ^vas  f0  rapid,  that  the  fern,  with  which  this 
land  greatly  abounded,  was  completely  kept  under. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  crop  was  mown  \ 
but  by  reafon  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  about  that  time, 
it  was  not  fecured  until  the  beginning  of  O&ober  ) 
hence  a  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  the  grain  by  fhedding, 
as  well  as  fome  eaten  by  birds.  However,  there  were 
faved  about  24  Wincliefter  burtiels  per  acre  *,  and,  not- 
withftanding  its  long  expofure  to  the  weather,  received 
no  fort  of  damage,  only  perhaps  that  the  fineft  and  moft 
perfeft  grain  was  the  firft  to  fall  from  the  plant.  The 
ground  after  this  had  almoft  the  appearance  of  a  fallow, 
and  was  immediately  ploughed. 

When  it  had  lain  a  moderate  time  to  meliorate,  and 
to  receive  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  it  was  har¬ 
rowed,  fown  with  Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in 
under  furrow,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  firft 
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ploughing.  Thus  a  piece  of  land,  which  in  the  Culture  of 
month  of  April  was  altogether  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  in 
the  following  November  was  feen  under  a  promising  mJ 

crop  of  what  is  well  ft y led  the  king  of  grain,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree 
of  tillage.  Nor  was  the  harveft  by  any  means  defi¬ 
cient  \  for  feveral  perfons  converfant  in  fueh  things  efti- 
mated  the  produce  from  26  to  30  burtiels  per  acre. 

As  foon  as  the  wheat  crop  was  taken  oft,  the  ground 
had  one  ploughing,  and  on  the  firft  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing  was  fown  with  turnip  feed.  The  turnips  were 
not  large,  but  of  an  herbage  fo  abundant,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  to  fupport  120  ewes  with  their  lambs, 
which  were  fed  on  it  by  folding  four  weeks.  After 
this  it  was  manured  with  a  compofition  of  rotten  dung 
and  natural  earth,  about  20  putt  loads  per  acre,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  crop  iold  for  13 81.  be- 
fides  a  confiderable  number  ufed  in  the  family,  and  a 
quantity  referved  with  which  ten  acres  were  planted 
the  following  feafon.  The  enfuing  autumn  it  was  again 
fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  fpring  of  1784,  it  was  manured  and  planted  with 
potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  inftance  }  the  crop, 

(though  tolerably  good)  by  no  means  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  producing  about  100  facks  per  acre  only.  In 
fpring  1785,  the  land  was  now  for  a  third  time  under 
a  crop  of  wheat,  it  being  intended  to  try  how  far  this 
mode  of  alternate  cropping,  one  year  with  potatoes  and 
another  with  wheat,  may  be  carried. 

From  the  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  and  other  experi¬ 
ments,  by  Nehemiah  Bartley,  Efq.  of  Briftol,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  it  would  feem,  thaL 
the  culture  of  this  plant  ought  in  many  cafes  to  be 
adopted  inftead  of  a  fummer  fallowing:  for  the  crop 
produced  appears  not  only  to  be  fo  much  clear  gain  in 
refpea  to  fuch  praaice,  but  alfo  affords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ftraw  for  fodder  and  manure  \  befide  that 
a  fummer  fallowing  is  far  from  being  fo  advantageous 
a  preparation  for  a  fucceeding  crop. 

5-  Pease-  _  27s 

Peafe  are  of  two  kinds  j  the  white  and  the  gray.  Culture  of 
The  cultivation  of  the  latter  only  belongs  to  this  place,  peafe. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  gray  kind,  diftinguiftied 
by  their  time  of  ripening.  One  ripens  foon,  and  for 
that  reafon  is  termed  hot  feed:  the  other,  which  is 
flower  in  ripening,  is  termed  cold  feed . 

Peafe,  a  leguminous  crop,  is  proper  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  two  eulmiferous  crops  *,  lefs  for  the  profit  of  a 
peafe  crop  than  for  meliorating  the  ground.  Peafe, 
however,  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  produce  fix  or  feven  bolls 
each  acre  5  but,  in  an  ordinary  feafon,  they  feldom 
reach  above  two,  or  two  and  a  half.  Hence,  in  a 
moift  climate,  which  all  the  weft  of  Britain  is,  red 
clover  feems  a  more  beneficial  crop  than  peafe  *,  as  it 
makes  as  good  winter  food  as  peafe,  and  can  be  cut 
green  thrice  during  fummer. 

A  field  intended  for  cold  feed  ought  to  be  ploughed 
in  Ofiober  or  November  ;  and  in  February,  as  foon  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  the  feed  ought  to  be  iown  on  the 
winter  furrow.  A  field  intended  for  hot  feed  ought  to 

be 


(f)  A  very  rough  piece  of  land,  at  that  time  juft  enclofed. 
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Culture  of  be  ploughed  in  March  or  April,  immediately  before 
particular  fow;ug.  But  if  infefted  with  weeds,  it  ought  to  be  al- 
Plants.  fo  piougp,ed  in  Oftober  or  November. 

r~~r  Peafe  laid  a  foot  below  the  furface  will  vegetate  ;  but 
the  mod  approved  depth  is  fix  inches  in  light  foil,  and 
four  inches  in  clay  foil ;  for  which  reafon,  they  ought 
to  be  fnvn  under  furrow  when  the  ploughing  is  delay¬ 
ed  till  lpring.  Of  all  grain,  beans  excepted,  they  are 
the  lcaft  in  danger  of  being  buried. 

Peafe  differ  from  beans,  in  loving  a  dry  foil  and  a 
dry  feafon.  Horfe-hoeing  would  be  a  great  benefit, 
could  it  be  performed  to  any  advantage;  but  peafe 
orow  expeditioufly,  and  foon  fail  over  and  cover  the 
ground,  which  bars  ploughing.  Horfe-hoeing  has  little 
effeft  when  the  plants  are  new  fprung;  and  when  they 
are  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  that  culture,  their 
length  prevents  it.  Fait  growing  at  the  fame  time  is 
theeaufe  of  their  carrying  fo  little  feed  :  the  feed  is 
buried  among  the  leaves  ;  and  the  fun  cannot. penetiate 
to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  The  only  practicable  re¬ 
medy  to  obtain  grain,  is  thin  fowing  ;  but  thick  fowing 
produces  more  itraw,  and  mellows  the  ground  more. 
Half  a  boll  for  an  Englitli  acre  may  be  reckoned  thin 
fowing  ;  three  firlots  thick  fowing. 

Not  with  Handing  what  is  faid  above,  Mr  Hunter,  a 
noted  farmer  in  B-rwickftiire,  began  fome  time  ago  to 
foW  all  his  peafe  in  drills ;  and  never  failed  to  have  great 
crops  of  corn  as  well  as  of  ftraw.  He  fowed  double 
rows  at  a  foot  interval,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  the  double  rows,  which  admit  horfe-hoeing.  By 
that  method,  he  had  alfo  good  crops  of  beans  on  light 

land.  , 

Peafe  and  beans  mixed  are  often  fown  together,  in 
order  to  catch  different  feafons.  In  a  moift  feafon,  the 
beans  make  a  good  crop  ;  in  a  dry  feafon,  the  peafe. 

The  growth  of  plants  is  commonly  checked  by 
drought  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  promoted  by  rain 
in  Auguft.  In  July,  grafs  is  parched  ;  in  Auguft,  it 
recovers  verdure.  Where  peafe  are  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  dry  feafon  as  that  the  feed  begins  to  form,  their 
growth  is  indeed  checked,  but  the  feed  continues  to  fill. 
If  only  in  the  bloffom  at  that  feafon,  their  growth  is 
checked  a  little  ;  but  they  become  vigorous  again  in 
Auguft,  and  continue  growing  without  filling  till  Hop¬ 
ped  by  froft.  Hence  it  is,  that  cold  feed,  which  is 
early  fown,  has  the  beft  chance  to  produce  corn  .  hot 
feed,  which  is  late  fown,  has  the  beft  chance  to  produce 

ftraw.  . 

The  following  method  is  praftifed  in  Norfolk,  tor 
fowing  peafe  upon  a  drv  light  foil,  immediately  opened 
from  padure.  The  ground  is  pared  with  a  plough  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  every  fod  is  laid  exa6fly  on  its  back. 
In  every  fod  a  double  row  of  boles  is  made.  A  pea 
dropt  in  every  hole  lodges  in  the  Hayed  ground  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  fod,  thrufh  its  roots  horizontally,  and 
has  fufficient  moidure.  This  method  enabled  Norfolk 
farmers,  in  the  barren  year  1740,  to  furnilb  white  peafe 
■2*0  at  1 2s.  per  boll. 

On  fetting;  In  the  Bath  papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  we  have  an  ac- 
peafe  in  COunt  of  the  fuccefs  pf  an  experiment  by  Mr  Pavier 
dnils*  near  Taunton,  on  fowing  peafe  in  drills.  I  he  feale 
on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however,  being 
fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rafh  to  infer  from  it 
what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a  large  piece 
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of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpace  was  only 
1 6  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal-  pplaI^s 

culating  from  it,  a  ilatute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at  - - v - > 

the  lead  500  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  fird  gathering; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
country  about  Taunton,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would  have 
amounted  to  33I.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  fociety  obferve, 
that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the  calculation, 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  fucli  a  quantity  as  $oo  or  600 
pecks  of  green  peafe  would  immediately  reduce  the 
price  in  any  country  market.  <c  If  the  above-mentioned 
crop  (fay  they)  were  fold  only  at  nine  pence  per  peck, 
the  farmer  would  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble.”  In  a 
letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by  Mr  Whitmore,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  fociety  were  returned,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  drilled  peafe  mud  not  be  fown  too  thin, 
or  they  will  always  be  foul  :  and  in  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  notwithdanding  careful  hoeing,  they  turned 
out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was  only  eight  buftiels  to  2go 
the  acre. — From  an  experiment  related  in  the  5th  vo-  peafe  mud 
lume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears  that  peafe,  however  not  be 
meliorating  they  may  be  to  the  ground  at  fird,  will  at 
the  lad  totally  exhaud  it,  at  lead  with  regard  to  them: 
felves.  In  this  experiment  they  were  fown  on  the  fame  fpot# 
fpot  for  ten  years  running.  After  the  fird  two  years 
the  crop  became  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  lad  the 
feed  would  not  vegetate,  but  became  putrid.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  then  planted  without  any  manure,  and 
yielded  an  excellent  crop.  2S1 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe,  Mr  Marfhall  makes  Mr  Mar- 
two  obfervations.  “  Leys  are  feldom  ploughed  more 
than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  is  in  general  dibbled 
in  upon  the  Hag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But  Hubbles 
are  in  general  broken  by  a  winter-fallow  of  three  or 
four  ploughing*  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad-cad  and 
ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the  lad 
ploughing.” — In  the  Vale  of  Glouceder  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children,  once, 
twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  ;  which  gives  the  crop, 
when  the  foil  is  diffidently  free  from  root-weeds,  the 
appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  dimmer  time,  and  pio- 
duces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harved.  The  didance  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  1  2  may 
be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  didance  in  the  rows 
two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the  didn't!, 
they  fet  the  peafe  not  in  continued  lines,  but  in  clumps  ; 
making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  didant  from  one 
another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  into  each  hole. 

Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater  freedom  ;  all  the 
difadvantage  is,  that  in  this  cafe  the  foil  is  not  fo  even¬ 
ly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots  as  when  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  continued  lines.— In  Yorkiliire  it  is  common  to 
fow  beans  and  gray  peafe  together,  under  the  name  of 
blendings;  and  fometimes  fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr 
Marihail,  a  gigantic  variety  of  the  ervum  lens)  are 
fown  among  beans.  Such  mixtures  art  found  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  crop,  and  the  different  fpecies  are  eafily  fepa- 
raled  by  the  deve. 

6.  Beans. 

The  propered  foil  for  beans  is  a  moift  and  deep  clay, 
but  they  may  alfo  be  raifed  upon  all  heavy  foils,  t  hey 
are  cultivated  in  two  ways,  either  \n  the  old  wav  by 
broad-cad,  or,  according  to  the  more  recent  pract  o  e 

they 
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Culture  of  they  are  cfrilled  in  diftin£l  rows.  Of  each  of  thefe  we 
^ Plants ar  Slve  a  veiT  ^ort  account* 

.  y  ’  .  When  the  mode  of  cultivating  beans  by  broad-caft 

282  is  adopted,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  this  grain  is  early 
Culture  of  fown,  the  ground  intended  for  it  Ihould  be  ploughed 
beans  by  before  winter,  to  give  accefs  to  the  froft  and  air  3  be- 
oroa,  -cal  .  ne£c;aj  an  foils,  and  neccffary  in  a  clay  foil.  Take 

the  fir  ft  opportunity  after  January,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  to  loofen  the  foil  with  the  harrow  firft  defcribed, 
till  a  mould  be  brought  upon  it.  Sow  the  feed,  and 
cover  it  with  the  fecond  harrow.  The  third  will  finooth 
the  furface,  and  cover  the  feed  equally.  Thefe  har¬ 
rows  make  the  very  be  ft  figure  in  fowing  beans  :  which 
ought  to  be  laid  deep  in  the  ground,  not  lefs  than  fix 
inches.  In  clay  foil,  the  common  harrows  are  altoge¬ 
ther  infuffieient.  The  foil,  which  has  refted  long  after 
ploughing,  is  rendered  com  pa  61  and  folid  :  the  common 
harrows  fkim  the  furface  :  the  feed  is  not  covered  3  and 
the  firft  hearty  (liower  of  rain  lays  it  above  ground. 
Where  the  farmer  overtakes  not  the  ploughing  after 
harveft,  and  is  reduced  to  plough  immediately  before 
fowing,  the  plough  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  the  firft  har¬ 
row  3  and  the  other  two  will  complete  the  work.  But 
the  labour  of  the  firft  harrow  is  ill  faved  3  as  the  plough¬ 
ing  before  winter  is  a  fine  preparation,  not  only  for  beans, 
but  for  grain  of  every  kind.  If  the  ground  ploughed 
before  winter  happen  by  fuperfluity  of  moifture  to  cake, 
the  firft  harrow  going  along  the  ridges,  and  crofting 
them,  will  loofen  the  furface,  and  give  accefs  to  the  air 
for  drying.  As  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  fow  with¬ 
out  delaying  a  moment.  If  rain  happen  in  the  interim, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  till  a  dry  day  or  two 
come. 

Carfe  clay,  ploughed  before  winter,  feldom  fails  to 
cake.  Upon  that  account,  a  fecond  ploughing  is  ne- 
ceffary  before  fowing  :  which  ought  to  be  performed 
with  an  ebb  furrow,  in  order  to  keep  the  froft-mould 
as  near  the  furface  as  poflible.  To  cover  the  feed  with 
the  plough  is,  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  grain, 
expreffed  by  the  phrafe  to  fow  under  furrow .  The  clods 
raifed  in  this  ploughing  are  a  fort  of  a  Ihelter  to  the 
young  plants  in  the  chilly  fpring  months. 

The  foregoing  method  will  anfwer  for  loam.  And 
as  for  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  it  is  altogether  improper 

283  for  beans. 

Culture  of  Previous  to  the  year  1 770,  beans  were  feldom  fown 
drilb  ^  *n  Scotland,  unlefs  upon  the  very  rich  clays  3  but  fince 
that  time,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  railing  them  in 
drills,  or  diftin£l  rows,  they  have  been  fuccefsfully  cul¬ 
tivated  upon  all  the  heavy  loams,  and  in  many  farms 
they  now  conftitute  a  regular  branch  of  rotation.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  beans  are  conftantly  drilled  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  from  20  to  27  inches.  Of  thefe  modes,  the 
laft  is  the  moft  prevalent,  becaufe  it  admits  the  ground 
to  be  ploughed  with  a  horfe,  in  the  moft  fufficient  man¬ 
ner.  Very  little  hand-hoeing  is  given  3  nor  is  it  required, 
as  the  kind  of  land  which  is  beft  adapted  for  their 
growth,  and  upon  which  they  are  commonly  fown,  has 
not  naturally  a  tendency  to  the  produ£lion  of  an¬ 
nual  weeds,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat  generally  follow, 
provided  due  attention  has  been  given  to  working  the 
bean  crop.  The  neceflity  of  fummer  fallow,  which  the 
prefent  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  lofs  of  a  year’s 
crop,  render  an  expenfive  affair  to  the  farmer,  is  con¬ 
sequently  much  leffened  :  for  if  land  is  once  thoroughly 
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cleaned,  and  afterwards  kept  in  an  alternate  courfe  of  Culture  ot  l 
leguminous  and  culmiferous  crops,  it  will  remain  in  good 
order  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years.  t 

As  beans  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and  have  no  end 
of  growing  in  a  moift  feafon,  they  cover  the  ground 
totally  when  fown  broad- caft,  keep  in  the  dew,  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  fun  and  air  :  the  plants  grow  to  a  great 
height  3  but  carry  little  feed,  and  that  little  not  well 
ripened.  This  difplays  the  advantage  of  drilling  ^  which 
gives  free  accefs  to  the  fun  and  air,  dries  the  ground, 
and  affords  plenty  of  ripe  feed. 

IL  Plants  Cultivated  for  Roots. 

1.  Potatoes. 

Thefe,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for  the 
hulbandman  ;  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  ;  and  they  are 
perhaps  the  only  fubftitute  that  could  be  ufed  for  bread 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  In  the  anfwer  by  Dr  Arc  not 
Tiffot  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the  former  prejudicial  ' 
obje6Is  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food  3  not  becaufe  to  man- 
they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  becaufe  they  hurt  kind, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owns,  that  thofe  who 
eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  millet,  may  grow  tall  and 
acquire  a  large  fize  3  but  doubts  if  any  fuch  ever  pro¬ 
duced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  general  ufe  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  impaired  either  the 
health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  queftion  then,  as  they  have  already  been  fhown  to 
be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  comes  to  be  merely 
with  regard  to  the  profit  of  cultivating  them  3  and  this 
feems  already  to  be  fo  well  determined  by  innumerable 
experiments,  as  well  as  by  the  general  pra6tice  of  the 
country,  that  no  room  appears  left  for  doubt.  - 

The  choice  of  foil  is  not  of  greater  importance  in  General 
any  other  plant  than  in  a  potato.  This  plant  in  clay  culture, 
foil,  or  in  rank  black  loam  lying  low  without  ventila¬ 
tion,  never  makes  palatable  food.  In  a  gravelly  or 
fandy  foil,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  free  air,  it  thrives  to 
perfe6tion,  and  has  a  good  relifh.  But  a  rank  black 
loam,  though  improper  to  raife  potatoes  for  the  table, 
produces  them  in  great  plenty  3  and  the  produ6t  is,  as 
already  obferved,  a  palatable  food  for  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry. 

The  fpade  is  a  proper  inftrument  for  railing  a  fmall 
quantity,  or  for  preparing  corners  or  other  places  inac- 
ceflible  to  the  plough  3  but  for  railing  potatoes  in  quan¬ 
tities,  the  plough  is  the  only  inftrument. 

As  two  great  advantages  of  a  drilled  crop  are,  to 
deftroy  weeds,  and  to  have  a  fallow  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  crop,  no  judicious  farmer  will  think  of  railing 
potatoes  in  any  other  way.  In  September  or  0£lober, 
as  foon  as  that  year’s  crop  is  removed,  let  the  field  have 
a  roufing  furrow,  a  crofs-braking  next,  and  then  be 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  cleaning  harrow.  Form  it  into 
three-feet  ridges,  in  that  ftate  to  lie  till  April,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  planting  potatoes.  Crofs-brake 
it,  to  raife  the  furrows  a  little.  Then  lay  well  digefted 
horfe- dung  along  the  furrows,  upon  which  lay  the  roots 
at  eight  inches  diftance.  Cover  up  thefe  roots  with 
the  plough,  going  once  round  every  row.  This  makes 
a  warm  bed  for  the  potatoes  3  hot  dung  below,  and 
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Culture  of  a  loofe  covering  above,  that  admits  every  ray  of  the 
particular  fun>  As  fo0n  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  go 
t_^antS"  1  round  every  row  a  fecond  time  with  the  plough,  which 
will  lay  upon  the  plants  an  additional  inch  or  two  of 
mould,  and  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  annuals  *,  and 
this  will  complete  the  ploughing  of  the  ridges.  When 
the  potatoes  are  fix  inches  high,  the  plough,  with  the 
deepeft  furrow,  mull  go  twice  along  the  middle  of  each 
interval  in  oppofite  dire£Hons,  laying  earth  firft  to  one 
row,  and  next  to  the  other.  And  to  perform  this  work, 
a  plough  with  a  double  mouldboard  will  be  more  ex¬ 
peditious.  But  as  the  earth  cannot  be  laid  clofe  to 
the  roots  by  the  plough,  the  fpade  mull  fucceed,  with 
which  four  inches  of  the  plants  mu  ft  be  covered,  leav¬ 
ing  little  more  but  the  tops  above  ground  }  and  this 
operation  will  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  weeds  that 
have  fprung  ftnce  the  former  ploughing.  What  weeds 
arife  after  muft  be  pulled  up  with  the  hand.  A  hoe 
is  never  to  be  ufed  here  :  it  cannot  go  fo  deep  as  to 
dcftroy  the  weeds  without  cutting  the  fibres  of  the 
plants  ;  and  if  it  fkim  the  furface,  it  only  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  weeds,  and  does  not  prevent  their  pulhing 
zS6  again. 

Particular  In  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  we  have  the  following 
methods,  pra&ical  obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  pota¬ 
toes,  given  as  the  refult  of  various  experiments  made 
for  five  years  fucceflively  on  that  valuable  root,  the 
growth  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  the  only  objeft  in 
view,  the  following  method  is  the  moft  eligible. 

The  land  being  well  pulverized  by  two  or  three  good 
harrowings  and  ploughings,  is  then  manured  with  15 
or  20  cart  loads  of  dung  per  acre,  before  it  receives  its 
laft  earth.  Then  it  is  thrown  into  what  the  Suffolk 
farmers  call  the  trench  ba/k,  which  is  narrow  and  deep 
lidge-work,  about  15  inches  from  the  centre  of  one 
ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  Women  and  children 
drop  the  fets  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  15  inches 
apart ;  men  follow  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a 
foot  in  width,  pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury 
the  fets  five  inches  deep*,  they  muft  receive  two  or 
three  hand  hoeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  draw  the  earth  as  much  as  poftible 
to  the  ftems  of  the  young  plants.  By  repeated  trials, 
the  fir  ft  or  fecond  week  in  April  is  found  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  planting. 

In  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  O6I0- 
ber,  when  the  haulm  becomes  withered,  they  fhould  be 
ploughed  up  with  a  ftrong  double  breafted  plough. 
The  workman  muft  be  cautioned  to  fet  his  plough  very 
deep,  that  he  may  ftrike  below  all  the  potatoes,  to  a- 
Void  damaging  the  crop.  The  women  who  pick  them 
up,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  leave  many  in  the 
ground,  which  will  prove  detrimental  to  any  fucceeding 
corn,  whether  wheat  or  barley.  To  avoid  which  in¬ 
convenience,  let  the  land  be  harrowed,  and  turn  the 
fwine  in  to  glean  the  few  that  may  be  left  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence. 

By  this  method,  the  fets  will  be  15  fquare  inches 
from  each  other  ;  it  will  take  18  bufhels  to  plant  an 
acre  *,  and  the  produce,  if  on  a  good  mixed  loamy  foil, 
will  amount  to  300  buftiels. 

If  the  potatoes  are  grown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  two  feet  two  inches 
from  each  other,  hand-hoeing  only  the  fpace  from  plant 
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to  plant  in  each  row  ;  then  turning  a  fmall  furrow  from  Culture  of 
the  Infide  of  each  row  by  a  common  light  plough,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  double-breafted  plough  with  one  ,  *  . 

horfe,  fplit  the  ridge  formed  by  the  firft  ploughing 
thoroughly  to  clean  the  intervals.  This  work  fhould 
not  be  done  too  deep  the  firft  time,  to  avoid  burying 
the  tender  plants  5  but  the  laft  earth  fhould  be  plough¬ 
ed  as  deep  as  poftible  *,  and  the  clofer  the  mould  is 
thrown  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  the  more  advanta¬ 
geous  it  will  prove.  Thus  15  bufhels  will  plant  an  acre, 
and  the  produce  will  be  about  300  bufhels  ?  but  the 
land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  feed  wheat  immediately,  and  almoft  enfure  a 
plentiful  crop.  2S 7 

The  potato  fets  fhould  be  cut  a  week  before  plant-  To  prevent 
ing,  with  one  or  two  eyes  to  each,  and  the  pieces  notthegruK 
very  fmall ;  two  bufhels  of  frefh-flaked  lime  fhould  be 
fown  over  the  furface  of  the  land  as  foon  as  planted, 
which  will  effe&ually  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub. 

The  expence  attending  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  firft  method,  fuppofing  the  rent  20  fhil- 
lings,  tithe  and  town  charges  rather  high  (as  in  Suf¬ 
folk),  taking  up,  and  every  thing  included,  will  be  a- 
bout  fix  pounds.  In  the  laft  method,  it  would  be  fome- 
what  reduced. 

“  When  predilections  for  old  cuftoms  are  fubdued 
(adds  the  author),  I  hope  to  fee  the  potato  admitted  in 
the  conftant  courfe  of  crops  by  every  fpirited  hufband- 
man.  The  moft  beneficial  effeCts  will,  I  am  certain, 
accrue  from  fuch  a  fyftem.  The  advantages  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  apparent  3  I  cultivated  and  fed  my 
own  children  upon  them,  and  my  poorer  neighbours 
fenfibly  followed  the  example.  A  great  proportion  of 
every  cottager’s  garden  is  now  occupied  by  this  root, 
and  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  diet.  Potatoes 
are  cheap  and  excellent  fubftitutes  for  peafe  in  foups  and 
broths,  allowing  double  the  quantity.  .  aS8 

“  Although  it  is  nearly  a  tranfeript  of  the  direCHons  a  cheap 
given  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  yet  I  fhall  take  the  preparation 
liberty  of  inferting  a  receipt  for  making  a  potato-foup, for  ^ ' 
which  I  have  weekly  diftributed  among  the  poor  to1300r* 
their  great  relief. 

s.  d . 


An  ox’s  head  -  -  -  2  9 

Two  pecks  of  potatoes  -  -  06 

Quarter  of  a  peck  of  onions  -  -03 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fait  -  01 

An  ounce  and  a  half  of  pepper  -  0  3 


Total  3  10 


Ninety  pints  of  water  to  be  boiled  with  the  above  in¬ 
gredients  on  a  flow  fire  until  reduced  to  60,  which  re¬ 
quires  one  peck  of  coals,  value  threepence.  I  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  expence  of  every  article,  according  to  their 
prices  with  me,  that  gentlemen  may  clearly  perceive  at 
how  eafy  a  rate  they  can  feed  60  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  find  from  experience,  a  pint  of  this  foup,  with 
a  fmall  piece  of  the  meat,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  hear¬ 
ty  working  man  with  a  good  meal.  If  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  fome  of  every  fort  may  be  added,  with  a  few 
fweet  herbs. 

“  I  hope  my  inferting  the  above  will  not  be  efteem- 
ed  improper  ;  though  fomewhat  deviating  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  potatoes,  it  may  poflibly  be  a  means  of  render¬ 
ing  them  more  extenfively  ufeful.” 
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A  G  R  I  C  U 

i/mture  or  A  premium  having  been  offered  by  the  above-men- 
particular  tjonecj  fociety  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  by°  far- 
Phl‘ts*  mers,  &c.  whofe  rent  does  not  exceed  40I.  per  annum, 
the  following  methods  were  communicated,  by  which 
thofe  who  have  only  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  may  obtain 
a  plentiful  crop. 

Firft,  then,  the  earth  fiiould  be  dug  12  inches  deep, 
if  the  foil  will  allow  of  it ;  after  this,  a  hole  (hould  be 
opened  about  fix  inches  deep,  horfe  dung  or  long  lit¬ 
ter  lhould  be  put  therein  about  three  inches  thick  ;  this 
hole  (hould  not  be  more  than  1 2  inches  in  diameter  ; 
upon  this  dung  or  litter  a  potato  fiiould  be  planted 
whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  fhould  be  cad, 
and  then  earth  mult  be  put  thereon.  In  like  manner 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  mult  be  planted,  taking  care 
that  each  potato  be  at  lead  16  inches  apart  5  and  when 
the  young  (hoots  make  their  appearance,  they  lhould 
have  frefh  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a  hoe  5  and 
if  the  tender  (hoots  are  covered,  it  will  prevent  the 
froft  from  injuring  them  :  they  lhould  again  be  earth¬ 
ed  when  the  Ihoots  make  a  fecond  appearance,  but  not 
be  covered,  as  in  all  probability  the  feafon  will  then 
be  lefs  fevere.  A  plentiful  fupply  of  mould  (hould  be 
o-iven  them,  and  the  perfon  who  performs  this  bulinefs 
lhould  never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock  that 
is  raifed  round  it ;  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the  more 
room  the  potato  will  have  to  expand.  From  a  fingle 
root  thus  planted,  very  near  40  pounds  weight  of  large 
potatoes  were  obtained,  and  from  almoll  every  other 
root  upon  the  fame  plot  of  ground  from  1 5  to  20 
pounds  weight ;  and  except  the  foil  be  ftony  or  gra¬ 
velly,  10  pounds  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  may  almoll 
always  be  obtained  from  each  root,  by  purfuing  the 
foregoing  method.  But  note,  cuttings  or  fmall  fets 
will  not  do  for  this  purpofe. 

Methods  of  The  fecond  method  will  fuit  the  indolent,  or  thofe 
culture  a-  who  have  not  time  to  dig  their  ground  ;  and  that  is, 
dapted  to  where  weeds  much  abound  and  have  not  been  cleared 
in  the  winter,  a  trench  may  be  opened  in  a  ftraight 
line  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  about  6  inches 
deep:  in  this  trench  the  potatoes  (hould  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  apart  }  cuttings  or  fmall  potatoes  will 
do  for  this  method.  When  they  are  laid  in  the  trench, 
the  weeds  that  are  on  the  furface  may  be  pared  off  on 
each  fide  about  ten  inches  from  it,  and  be  turned  upon 
the  plants  ;  another  trench  fhould  then  be  dug,  and  the 
mould  that  comes  out  of  it  turned  carefully  on  the 
weeds.  It  muff  not  be  forgot,  that  each  trench  (hould 
be  regularly  dug,  that  the  potatoes  may  be  through¬ 
out  the  plot  10  or  12  inches  from  each  other.  This 
llovenly  method  will  in  general  raife  more  potatoes, 
than  can  be  produced  by  digging  the  ground  twice, 
and  dibbling  in  the  plants }  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
weeds  lighten  the  foil,  and  give  the  roots  room  to  ex¬ 
pand.  They  (hould  be  twice  hoed,  and  earthed  up  in 
rows.  And  here  note,  that  if  cut  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted,  every  cutting  (hould  have  two  eyes,  for  though 
fewer  fets  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  crop,  as  one  eye  often  fails  or  is  deftroyed 
by  grubs  in  the  earth. 

Where  a  crop  of  potatoes  fails  in  part  (as  will  fome- 
times  be  the  cafe  in  a  dry  feafon),  amends  may  dill  be 
made  by  laying  a  little  dung  upon  the  knots  of  the 
£raw  or  haulm  of  thofe  potatoes  that  do  appear,  and 
^covering  them  with  mould  :  each  knot  or  joint  thus 
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ordered  will,  if  the  weather  prove  wet  afterwards,  pro¬ 
duce  more  potatoes  than  the  original  roots. 

From  the  fmalleft  potatoes  planted  whole,  from  four 
to  fix  pounds  at  a  root  were  obtained,  and  fome  of  the 
fingle  potatoes  weighed  near  two  pounds.  I  hefe  were 
dug  in  as  before  mentioned,  in  trenl-hes  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  foil  -was  a  (lift 
loamy  clay. 

A  good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  laying  potatoes 
upon  turf  at  about  12  or  14  inches  apart,  and  upon 
beds  of  about  fix  feet  wide  ;  on  each  fide  of  which  a 
trench  fiiould  be  opened  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
turf  that  comes  from  thence  fiiould  be  laid  with  the 
graffy  fide  downwards  upon  the  potatoes  ;  a  fpit  of 
mould  (hould  next  be  taken  from  the  trenches,  and  be 
fpread  over  the  turf  *,  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  plot 
of  ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  muff  be  treat¬ 
ed.  And  remark,  that  when  the  young  (boots  appear, 
another  fpit  of  mould  from  the  trenches,  fiiould  be 
(Irewed  over  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  (hoots  j  this  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  injuring  l hem,  encourage  them 
to  expand,  and  totally  deftroy  the  young  weeds ;  and 
when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  a  care¬ 
ful  perfon  may  turn  the  earth  again  into  the  trenches, 
fo  as  to  make  the  furface  level :  and  it  will  be  right  to 
remark,  that  from  the  fame  ground  a  much  better  crop 
of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  the  following  year. 

For  field  pianting,  a  good  (if  not  the  bed)  method 
is  to  dung  the  land",  which  (hould  be  once  ploughed 
previous  thereto  \  and  when  it  is  ploughed  a  fecond 
time,  a  careful  perfon  (hould  drop  the  potato  plants  be¬ 
fore  the  plough  in  every  third  furrow  at  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  apart.  Plants  that  are  cut  with  two  eyes  are 
beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  reafon  for  planting  them  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  as  every  third  furrow,  is,  that  when, 
the' (hoots  appear,  a  horfe-hoe  may  go  upon  the  two 
vacant  furrows  to  keep  them  clean  ;  and  after  they  are 
thus  hoed,  they  fiiould  be  moulded  up  in  ridges ;  and  if 
this  crop  be  taken  up  about  O&ober  or  November,  the 
land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  receive  a  crop  of 
wheat.  Lands  that  arc  full  of  twitch  or  couch-grafs 
may  be  made  clean  by  this  method,  as  the  horfe-hoeing 
is  as  good  as  a  fnmmer  fallow  ;  and  if,  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  taken  up,  women  and  children  were  to  pick 
out  fuch  filth,  not  any  traces  of  it  would  remain ;  and 
by  laying  it  on  heaps  and  burning  it,  a  quantity  of  a(hes 
would  be  produced  for  manure. 

After  ploughing,  none  fhould  ever  dibble  in  pota¬ 
toes,  as  the  perfons  who  dibble,  plant,  or  hoe  them, 
will  all  tread  the  ground  ^  by  which  means' it  will  be¬ 
come  fo  bound,  that  the  young  fibres  cannot  expand, 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  Good  crops  have  in¬ 
deed  been  obtained  by  ploughing  the  land  twice,  and 
dropping  the  plants  in  every  other  furrow,  and  by 
hand-hoeing  and  earthing  them  up  afterwards  as  the 
gardeners  do  peafe  j  but  this  method  is  not  equal  to 
the  other. 

Vacant  places  in  hedge-rows  might  be  grubbed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  thorns,  &c.  are  a  good 
manure,  and  will  furprifingly  encourage  their  growth, 
and  gratify  the  wifties  of  the  planter ;  who  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  fuch  places,  will  then  make  the  moft  of  his  ground, 
and  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  a  crop  of  corn 
the  following  year. 
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<ic  culture ,  cxpences ,  and  produce  of  fix  acres 
of  potatoes,  being  a  fair  part  of  near  f evenly  acres , 
raifed  by  John  Billingsley,  Efij.  and  for  which  the 
premium  was  granted  him  in  the  year  1784. 

Expences. 

Ploughing  an  out  ftubble  in  O&ober  1783, 

'  at  4s.  per  acre  -  -  L.r 

Crofs-ploughing  in  March  1784  -  1 

Harrowing,  2s.  per  acre  o 

180  cart  loads  of  compoft,  3I.  per  acre  18 

42  facks  of  feed-potatoes  (each  lack  weigh¬ 
ing  24plb.)  of  the  white  fort  -  10 

Cutting  the  lets,  6d.  per  lack  -  1 

Setting  on  ridges  eight  feet  wide,  (leaving  an 
interval  of  two  feet  for  an  alley)  6d.  for 
every  20  yards  -  -  -  10 

Hoeing,  at  5s.  per  aere  -  -  1 

Digging  up  the  two  feet  interval,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  earth  on  the  plants,  at  10s.  per  acre  3 
Digging  up  the  crop  at  8d.  for  every  20 
yards  in  length,  the  breadth  being  8  feet  14 
Labour  and  expen ee  of  fecuring  in  pits,  wear 
and  tear  of  baikets,  ftraw,  reed,  fpikes,  &e. 

1  os.  per  acre  3 

Pent  -  6 

Tithe  ------  1 


4 

4 

12 


10 

1 


12 

'IO 


o 

o 

10 


Profit 


Produce. 

600  facks  of  bell  potatoes  at  4s. 
1 20  facks  middle-iized,  3s.  6d. 
50  of  fmall,  2s. 

N.  B.  Each  fack  240th. 


72 

73 


9 

11 


L.146 

L.120 

21 

5 


L.146  o  o 

The  field  on  which  the  above  experiment  was  made, 
was  an  out-ftubble  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  it  was  ploughed,  and  left  in  a  rough  flate  during 
the  winter.  In  April  it  was  erofs-ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  field  was  marked  out 
into  beds  or  ridges  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  a  fpace  of 
two  feet  wide  for  an  alley  between  every  two  ridges. 
The  manure  (a  com  poll  of  liable  dung,  virgin  earth, 
and  ferapings  of  a  turnpike  road)  was  then  brought  on 
the  land,  and  depolited  in  fmall  heaps  on-  the  centre  of 
each  ridge,  in  the  proportion  of  about  thirty  cart-loads 
to  each  acre.  A  trench  was  then  opened  with  a  fpade, 
breadth-way  of  the  ridge,  about  four  inches  deep j  in 
this  trench  the  potato  fets  were  placed,  at  the  diftance 
ol  nine  inches  from  each  other  \  the  dung  was  then 
fpread  in  a  trench  on  the  fets,  and  a  fpaee  or  fplit  of  14 
inehes  in  breadth  dug  in  upon  them.  When  the  plants 
were  about  fix  inches  high,  they  were  carefully  hoed, 
and  foon  after  the  two  feet  intervals  between  the  ridges 
were  dug,  and  the  contents  thrown  around  the  young 
plants.  This  refrefhment,  added  to  the  ample  manu- 
ring  previoufly  bellowed,  produced  fiich  a  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  that  no  weed  could  fltow  its 
*9*  head. 

thod  oftak-  ^lorte^:  an(l  m°ft  certain  method  of  taking  up 

iugthem  potatoes,  is  to  plough  onee  round  every  row  at  the  di- 
np.  ftance  of  four  inches,  removing  the  earth  from  the 
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plants,  and  gathering  up  with  the  hand  all  the  potatoes  Culture  of 
that  appear.  The  dillance  is  made  four  inehes,  to  pre-  particular 
vent  cutting  the  roots,  which  are  feldom  found  above  Flallls-  , 
that  dillanee  from  the  row  on  each  fide.  When  the  / 

ground  is  thus  cleared  by  the  plough,  raife  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  fork  having  three  broad  toes  or  claws  *, 
which  is  better  than  a  fpade,  as  it  does  not  eut  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potatoes  thus  laid  above  ground  mull  be 
gathered  with  the  hand.  By  this  method  fearce  a  po¬ 
tato  will  he  left. 

As  potatoes  are  a  comfortable  food  for  the  eomrnon  of  prefer^, 
people,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  all  the  yearing  them, 
round.  For  a  long  time,  potatoes  in  Scotland  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  kitchen  garden  $  and  after  they  were  planted 
in  the  field,  it  was  not  imagined  at  firft  that  they  could 
be  ufed  after  the  month  of  December.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  been  found  to  aniwer  even  till  midfummer  j  which 
has  proved  a  great  fupport  to  many  a  poor  family,  a* 
they  are  eafily  cooked,  and  require  neither  kiln  nor 
mill.  But  there  is  no  caufe  for  flopping  there.  It  is 
eafy  to  preferve  them  till  the  next  crop  :  When  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  lay  in  the  corner  of  a  barn  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  may  ferve  till  April,  covered  from  frofl  with 
dry  flraw  prelfed  down:  bury  the  remainder  in  a  hole 
dug  in  dry  ground,  mixed  with  the  hulks  of  dried  oats, 
fand,  or  the  dry  leaves  of  trees,  over  which  build  a 
flack  of  hay  or  corn.  When  the  pit  is (  opened  for 
taking  out  the  ‘potatoes,  the  eyes  of  what  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pufh  mufl  be  eut  out }  and  this  cargo  will 
ferve  all  the  month  of  June.  To  be  flill  more  eertain 
of  making  the  old  crop  meet  the  new',  the  fetting  of  a 
fmall  quantity  may  he  delayed  till  June,  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  ordinary  time  before  froli.  This  cargo,  hav¬ 
ing  not  arrived  at  full  growth,  will  not  he  fo  ready  to 
pullf  as  what  are  ft  t  in  April. 

If  the  old  crop  happen  to  he  exhaufted  before  the 
new  erop  is  ready,  the  interval  may  he  {applied  by  the 
potatoes  of  the  new  erop  that  lie  next  the  furface,  to 
he  picked  up  writh  the  hand  j  which,  far  from  hurting 
the  erop,  will  rather  improve  it. 

In  the  Tranfii&ions  of  the  Society  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  a  number  of  experiments  are  related 
by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  differed  or  hog 
potato,  which  he  llrongly  recommends  as  food  for  the 
poor  in  preference  to  the  kidney  or  other  more  ex- 
penlive  kinds.  The  following  is  the  refult  of  the  moll 
remarkable  of  his  experiments. 

In  the  firfl  week  of  March  1780,  twro  acres  and  a  Mr 
quarter  of  barley  ftubble  were  fown  with  the  duller  Young’s- 
potato,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A  {harp  cxPcr*- 
froli  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  they 
dually  are  by  the  frofts  of  November  and  December. ftcred  p0« 

In  time,  however,  they  recovered  *,  and  by  the  end  oftaio. 
Odloher  produced  876  bufhels  from  the  2J  acres  \ 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  redueed  to  780,  or  350 
bulliels  per  acre  :  thus  affording,  when  only  valued  at 
6d.  per  buihel,  a  clear  profit  of  7I.  14s.  4d.  per  aere. 

The  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  flill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftanees  :  1.  The  foil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoully  injured  by  the 
froft  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  retarded  the  growth  for  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  wTas  not  of  his  own  raifing,  but  purchafed  \  whieh 
cannot  hut  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  on  aceount  of  the  price,  but  likewife  of  the  qua- 
3  E  lity. 
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litv,  as  happened  to  he  the  cafe  at  prefent.  Ho  °|' 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  1  fail  this  Kind  o 
them,  are  an  exhaufting  erop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  vntli  wheat,  his  neig  \ - 
hours  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  eaic,  that  the  wheat 
ihowed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  leait 
fuperioritv  over  the  parts  adjacent  whieh  were  town 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  aceount  for  tins  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,  and  the  fevere  cropping 
Whieh  the  ground  had  undergone  while  in  the  pollcl- 
fion  of  the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment, 
however,  in  which  the  ground  had  been  likcwile  ex- 
haufted  by  fevere  cropping,  the  fuceecd.ng  erop  ol 
wheat  Ihowed  no  luxuriance  ;  lo  that  the  formei  iuipi- 
eion  of  the  exhaufting  quality  of  the  duller  potato  was 
rather  confirmed.  The  ground  was  a  line  turnip 
loam  ;  but  though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than 
in  the  former  cal'e,  viz.  367  bulhcls  from  an  acre,  the 
profit  was  much  lefs,  viz.  only  4I.  15s.  6d.  An  aere 
of  lev  ground  was  fown  at  the  lame  time  with  the  tur¬ 
nip  loam,  hut  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200 
bufhels.  Mr  Young  fuppoies  that  the  produce  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted 
with  an  iron  dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too 
heavy  upon  the  feed.  A  few  rows  of  other  potatoes, 
planted  along  with  the  eluftered  kind,  did  not  vege¬ 
tate  at  all  5  whieh  fliows  that  the  latte*  have  a  more 
powerful  vegetative  faeulty. 

Having  fuceeeded  fo  well  with  his  experiments  on 
•  this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to 
try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  larger  icale,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  year  1782,  fowed  11  acres  :  but  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  commit  the  care  of  fowing  them  to  an  ignorant 
labourer,  his  unlkilfulnefs,  together  with  the  excelhve 
cold  and  moillure  of  that  feafon,  fo  dimimfhcd  the  pro¬ 
duce,  that  he  had  only  a  fingle  acre  out  ol  the  whole. 
This  produced  180  bnlhels,  which  yielded  of  clear 
profit  4I.  2s.  6d.  From  this  experiment  lie  draws  the 
following  eonelufions  :  1.  “  That  the  poor  loam,  on 

which  thefe  potatoes  were  fown,  will  yield  a  crop  ot 
clufter-potatoes,  though  not  of  any  other  kind.  2.  I  hat 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  ipread 
upon  all  foils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  planting  lca- 
fon,  either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  elfe  during  a 
hard  froft.”  In  1783  he  fuceeeded  Hill  worfe  ;  lor  ha¬ 
ving  that  year  fown  three  acres  and  a  half,  the  profit 
did  not  exceed  1  is.  4d.  per  acre.  The  produee  was  about 
224  bufhels  per  acre.  He  gives  two  real'ons  for  the 
failure  of  this  crop  :  1.  The  eluftered  potato  thrives 
heft  in  wet  years;  but  the  fummer  of  1783  was  dry 
and  hot.  2.  The  fpring  froft,  by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  raifed  the  expcnces,  but  ve¬ 
ry  much  injured  the  erop  by  eneouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.  '  Barley  was  lown  after  the  lall  crop,  and 
produced  well :  fo  that  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
leem  to  be  a  better  preparation  for  fpring  corn  than 
wheat.  His  experiment  in  1784  produced  a  elear 
profit  of  2l.  os.  4d.  ;  the  produce  being  250  bufliels 
per  acre.  Still,  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  fets,  by 
whofe  unlkilfulnefs  there  were  many  great  gaps  among 
tlic  potatoes  as  they  came  up  5  ,fo  that,  on  the  v/liole, 
he  reckons  that  he  thus  loft  from  560  to  800  bufliels. 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to 
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the  duller  potato.  “  With  fmall  crops  (fays  he),  Culture  of 
and  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  con- 

fuming  them  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a, - v__,, 

eron  whieh  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and  ve¬ 
ry  ample  tillage  and  hoeing.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
ehief  object  of  modern  hulbandry  ;  for  if  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  potato  for  the  winter  eonluniption  lor 
his  yard,  in  fattening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 
horfes,  and  fattening  his  bullocks,  lie  has  made  one  ot 
the  greatell  acquilitions  that  ean  he  delired  ;  fince  he 
ean  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftift  and  wet  tor 
turnips  ;  houfes  his  erops  before  the  winter  rains  come 
on  ;  and  eonfequcntly  without  doing  any  ol  that  inju¬ 
ry  to  his  land  which  the  turnip  eulture  is  known  to  en¬ 
tail,  and  from  which  even  cabbages,  are  not  tree. 

Thofewho  know  the  importance  of  winter  food  on  a 
turnip  farm  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  ol  this  ob- 

jeft  on  wet  foils.”  .  n .  *97 

J  Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural  Eeonomy  of  V  orkflnre,  Mr  Mar- 
has  fcveral  very  interefting  remarks  on  the  potato.  Its 
varieties,  he  fays,  arc  endlels  and  tranhtory.  lhe 
rough  fkinned  Ruffian  potato,  which  was  long  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Yorklhire  farmers,  he  is  of  opinion  lias  now 
no  longer  an  exiftenee,  more  than  many  others  whieh  ,9g 
llouri ftied  for  a  time.  “  There  is  lome  reafon  to  he-  on  the  curl, 
lieve  (fays  lie)  that  the  difeafe  which  has  of  late  years 
been  fatal  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  and  in  other  di- 
lli-icls,  under  the  name  of  CURLED  TOPS,  has  arilen 
from  too  long  a  eontinuanee  of  declining  varieties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  ellablilhed  opinion 
here,  that  frejh  varieties,  raifed  from  feed,  are  not  liable 
to  that  difeafe.”  Our  author,  however,  docs  not  look 
upon  this  to  he  a  faft  abfolutely  eftahldhed  :  though 
one  inftanee  fell  under  his  oblervation,  in  whieh  its 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties.  It  made  its  appearanee  between 
40  and  50  years  ago,  and  Ipread  in  fome  degree  ovei 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  fome  places  it  continued  but 
a  fliort  time,  fo  that  its  effefts  are  almoll  forgotten. 

It  is  feldorn  obvious  at  the  firll  coming  up  ol  the 
plants  ;  but  attaeks  them  as  they  increafe  111  free;  the 
entire  top  becoming  dwarfifli  and  flirivelled  as  if  aftefted 
by  drought  or  loaded  with  infefts  :  they  neverthelefs 
liye,  and  increafe,  though  flowly,  in  free  ;  hut  the  roots 
arc  unproduaivc.  Some  crops  have  been  almoll  wholly 
deftroyed  by  this  difeafe.  In  Yorklhire  the  Morelands 
are  in  a  manner  free  from  it,  but  the  Vale  is  in  lome 
meafure  infeaed.  Plants  procured  from  the  More¬ 
lands  remain  free  from  it  in  the  Yale  the  firll  year ; 
but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the  diiealc. 

Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding  out  the 
difeafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
good  effea  ;  and  it  is  Ibid  the  Morclanders  got  rid  ot 

the  difeafe  by  this  means.  *99 

In  Yorklhire  fome  intelligent  lmlbandmcn  arc  ae-MetWot 
quainted  with  the  method  of  raifnig  potatoes  from  ^des  from 
feed;  which  is  as  follows:  “  In  autumn  when  thefee4 
apples  are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneoully,  they  are  , 
gathered  by  hand,  and  preferved  among  land  until  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  mallied  among  the  land  or  among 
frefli  mould  ;  feparating  the  feeds  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.  As  foon  as  the  fpring  bolts 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  fine  garden 
mould;  and  as  fall  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leal, 

and  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury, 
o  they 
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Culture  of  they  are  tranfplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
particular  in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  during  lummer.  In  au- 
t  l^ants-  ^  tumn  bundles  of  fmall  potatoes  are  found  at  the  roots 
v  of  thefc  plants  3  varying  in  fize,  the  firft  year,  from  a 
hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  crab.  Thefc  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle  fizc  3  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulleft  bulk  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Where  the  ufe  of  the  Hove  or 
the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  this  procefs  may  be 
fhortened.  The  feeds  being  town  within  either  of 
tliefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  frofts  arc  gone 3  by 
which  means  the  fize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  in- 
creafed  the  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecond  rife  nearly 
to  perfection.” 

Another  account  of  the  mode  of  raifing  potatoes 
from  feed  is  given  by  Mr  Ilenry  Boby  of  W  oodlide 
MrituL  Chapel,  Allerton,  near  Leeds.  “  Take  the  largefl  po- 
vol.  xix.  tato  apples,  of  the  kind  you  wifii  to  renew,  and  firing 
them  on  a  very  ftrong  eoarfe  thread,  and  hang  them 
in  a  dry  warm  place  till  the  latter  end  of  f  ebruary 3 
when  breaking  them  very  fmall,  and  walking  them  in 
feveral  waters,  the  feed  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
flefliy  part  and  fkins  3  this  done,  it  Ihould  be  fp read  on 
brown  paper  3  and,  when  dry,  fow  it  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  or  foo ner,  on  a  hot-bed,  in  lines  about  nine 
inches  afundcr,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  deep,  and  very 
thin  :  water  between  the  lines  frequently,  and  when  the 
plants  are  rifen  a  little  height,  introduce  fine  rich  earth 
between  the  lines  to  ftrengthen  them.  They  lliould 
have  air  admitted  frequently,  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  bear  being  removed  into  the  open  air  as  foon  as  the 
weather  fhall  be  fufhciently  temperate.  Before  they 
are  tranfplanted,  they  fhould  be  plentifully  watered,  to 
make  them  rife  with  a  large  ball  at  their  roots  3  old 
rotten  horfe  dung  and  yellow  mofs  are  the  bell  ma¬ 
nures  3  plant  them  in  trenches,  as  celery  was  formerly, 
with  a  fpace  of  four  feet  between  the  trenches,  and  1 2 
or  14  inches  between  each  plant 3  as  they  grow  up, 
draw  the  earth  between  the  trenches  to  the  ftalks,  hut 
do  not  cover  their  tops.  The  ground,  when  brought  to 
a  level,  fhould  be  dug,  and  the  plants  earthed  until  there 
are  pretty  deep  trenches  formed  between  the  lines. 
With  this  treatment  they  will  produce  the  firft  feafon 
from  a  pound  weight  to  five  pounds  a  plant :  and  many 
of  the  plants  confidcrably  more  than  a  hundred  pota¬ 
toes  a  piece  3  the  produce  of  which  for  ten  or  twelve 
300  years  after  will  be  prodigious.” 

Ik  Ander-  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Dr  Anderfon 
fon’s  expe-  relates  fome  experiments  made  on  potatoes  raifed  from 
riraents.  feet{#  The  year  t|3Cy  Were  of  different  fizes,  front 
a  pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  a  fmall  pea.  On  planting 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found,  that  the  lar- 
gell  potatoes  yielded  the  largcft  crop  3  and  the  fame 
happened  the  third,  when  a  few  fhowed  bloffom 3  but 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  he 
Concludes,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  affigu  any  time  in 
which  thefe  feedling  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  perfc&ion  ;  but  that  it  muff  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  bellowed  up¬ 
on  them.  From  the  practice  of  the  Yorkfhire  far¬ 
mers,  however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the 
DoCtor  himfelf,  it  is  evident,  that  potatoes  raifed.  in 
this  way  will  at  laft  grow’  to  the  ufual  fize,  as  during 


the  three  years  in  which  his  experimehts  were  conti-  Culture  of 
micd  they  conflantly  incrcafed  in  bulk.  Hr  Ander-  particular 
Ion  likewife  contends,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for.  fup- 1  *  allts‘  , 
pofing  that  potatoes  raifed  from  bulbs  in  the  ordinary  ^OT 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  feminal  whether 
varieties  3  and  lie  inftanccs  the  univerfal  practice  of  potatoes  dc- 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years.  paft..£encralc* 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  ohfervation  ol 
Mr  MariliaU’s,  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  thofe  ot 
corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  lituations 
Hence,  by  tranfplanting  all  the  different  varieties  of 
potatoes  into  all  pofiible  icils  and  lituations,  as  has  been 
done  within  this  tail  century  in  the  illands  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otkenvife  have  done. 

In  Yorkfhire,  Mr  Marfliall  tells  us,  that  “  the  old  fa¬ 
vourite  forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual 
plants  barely  produced  their  feed  again.”  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  from  time  to  time 
of  renewing  them  for  feed  3  though  it  deferves  well 
to  he  conlidcred  whether  it  would  not  be  more  eligible 
to  ehoofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigohr  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  icarce  pro¬ 
duce  its  feed.  44  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays  Mr 
Marfliall)  are  a  mifccllany  of  endlefs  varieties,  home- 
times  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifcellancoufly 3  fome- 
times  particular  varieties  are  iele&ed.  In  fcleCting 
varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are  to 
he  attended  to  3  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  potato,  and 
its  produCtivenefs.  If  tliefe  two  dcfirable  properties 
can  he  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  determined. 

To  this  fpccies  of  attention  and  induftry  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have  been  and 
now  are  diftributed  throughout  the  illand.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  however,  that  varieties  ol  potatoes,  like 
thofe  of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  fitun- 
tions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  huibandmen  raifing  po¬ 
tatoes  from  feed  3  as,  by  this  means,  they  obtain,  with 
a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adapted  to  their 
own  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Whoever  has  at¬ 
tended  clofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  potatoes, 
mull  have  obferved  the  great  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tivenefs  of  individual  plants.  The  difference  in  the 
produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  difparity  of  foil 
can  influence,  will  fometimes  be  three  or  four  fold. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  \t$fub- va¬ 
rieties  ;  through  whofe  means,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
the  parent  variety  may  he  improved,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  be  prolonged.  fthus  the  farmer  has  another  mean 
in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  productive- 
nefs  of  his  potato  crop,  by  improving  varieties  3  or,  in 
other  Words,  feleCting  fub-varieties,  fuperiorly  adapted 
to  his  foil  and  fituation.”  #  Farmer's 

Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Baronet*  of  Monymulk,  in  a  Magazine, 
letter  to  the  conductors  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  has  lS°2. 
recently  made  known  a  mode  praCtifed  by  him  with  aHovy°ta  ob_ 
view  to  the  faving  of  feed,  and  the  obtaining  an  early  tajn  an  ear_ 
crop  of  pbtatoes.  “  In  fpring  1800,  (fays  that  gentle- ly  crop, 
man),  from  a  fcarcity  of  feed,  I  followed  a  method 
fometimes  ufed  by  gardeners,  for  forcing  early  potatoes, 
pcafe,  and  beans,  viz.  that  of  planting  them  out  upon  a 
fmall  dunghill,  in  order  to  make  them  come  fooner 
forward,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  them  into  the 
ground.  This  I  did,  after  they  had  upon  the  dunghill 
rifen  to  be  good  plants,  and  the  leaves  about  an  inch 
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long.  The  dunghill  was  about  three  feet  broad  and  18 
inehes  high,  witfi  from  2  to  3  inches  of  earth  upon  the 
top  of  it,  and  as  long  as  held  about  a  peek  and  three- 
quarters  ol  a  peek  of  Aberdeen fh ire  meafnre  (or  3  2I b. 
l)uteh  to  the  peck)  of  filial  1  potatoes  eut  into  lets, 
ftuck  as  eloie  to  eaeli  other  as  poffible  in  the  rows,  and 
eaeh  row  about  two  inehes  alunder.  On  the  17th  of 
April  they  were  put  upon  the  dunghill  ;  on  the  2d  of 
May  they  were  in  leaf:  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
May  were  planted  out  into  the  field  ;  eaeh  plant  3  feet 
afunder  eaeh  way.  On  the  1 2th  June  they  were  earthed 
with  the  plough,  and  were  afterwards  drelfed  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  method.  On  the  ill  Monday  of  O&ober,  being 
taken  up,  they  produced  from  14  to  16  bolls  Aberdeen 
meafure.  In  June  1  obferved,  that  potatoes  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
parifli,  in  the  middle  of  April,  were  fcarcely  appearing 
above  ground  when  thefe  were  fo  high  as  to  require 
being  earthed  up  with  the  plough  ■,  fo  that  fix  weeks 
were  gained  in  growth  by  this  method.” 

During  the  late  great  dearth  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
a  plan  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  fave  for  food  a  part 
of  the  potatoes  ufed  as  feed,  whieli  eonfifted  of  not 
cutting  them  into  pieces  with  one  or  more  eyes  in  eaeh 
pieee  as  ufual,  but  of  flightly  ieooping  out  the  eyes, 
which  in  that  Hate  were  planted  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  potato  was  preferred  for  the  ufe  of  man  or  cattle. 
This  mode  of  planting  potatoes  was  fuecefsful  with  a 
great  number  of  perfons  )  but  in  fome  inflanees,  where 
the  ground  was  not  in  an  excellent  Hate  of  preparation, 
the  crop  is  nnderftood  to  have  been  more  defective 
than  when  the  ufual  mode  was  adopted  of  cutting  off 
large  pieees  of  the  potato  along  with  the  eye.  The 
point,  however,  about  the  utility  of  tills  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice  muff  Hill  be  eonfidered  as  doubtful  or  worthy  of 
farther  inveftigation.  We  are  rather  difpofed  to  think 
that  the  practice  of  flightly  feooping  out  the  eye  will 
not  ultimately  prove  beneficial,  beeaufe  in  ordinary 
cafes  the  plant  will  be  left  deiiitnte  of  due  nourilhment 
from  the  parent  root  at  too  early  a  period  of  its  growth, 
v  and  before  it  is  completely  eapable  of  deriving  its  fub- 
fiilenee  from  the  foil  around  it  \  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  light  feed  is  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  erop  of  grain.  This  obje&ion  may  not  in¬ 
deed  hold  good  with  regard  to  potatoes  planted  on  a 
very  fine  foil,  or  upon  a  hotbed,  for  tranfplanting  after 
the  manner  adopted  by  Sir  Archibald  Grant  above  men¬ 
tioned.  But  on  poor  lands,  where  the  ftrength  of  the 
young  plants  is  more  feverely  tried,  any  defeft  in  the 
fize  of  the  root  planted  will  probably  always  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  bad  effects. 


2.  Turnip. 

Culture  of  Turnip  delights  in  a  gravelly  foil  5  and  there  it  ean 
turnip.  be  raifed  to  the  greatefl  perfection,  and  with  the  leaft 
hazard  of  mifearrying.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
foil  but  will  bear  turnip  when  well  prepared. 

No  perfon  ever  deferved  better  of  a  eountry  than  he 
who  firft  cultivated  turnip  in  the  field.  No  plant  is 
better  fitted  for  the  elimate  of  Britain,  no  plant  prof- 
pers  better  in  the  eoldefl  part  of  it,  and  no  plant  eon- 
tributes  more  to  fertility.  In  a  word,  there  lias  not 
for  two  eentunes  been  introduced  into  Britain  a  more 
valuable  improvement. 

Of  all  roots,  turnip  requires  the  fineft  mould  7  and 
Z 
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to  that  end,  of  all  harrows  froft  is  the  beft.  In  order  Culture  of 
to  give  aeeefs  to  froll,  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared  particular 
by  ribbing  after  harveft,  as  above  directed  in  preparing  ,  ***ants>  g 
land  for  barley,  if  the  field  be  not  fubjeft  to  annuals, 
it  may  lie  in  that  Hate  till  the  end  of  May  j  otherwife, 
the  weeds  mull  be  deftroyed  by  a  braking  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  again  in  May,  if  weeds  arife. 

The  firft  week  of  June,  plough  the  field  with  a  iliallow 
furrow.  Lime  it  if  requifite,  and  harrow  the  lime  into 
the  foil.  Draw  fingle  Furrows  with  intervals  of  three 
feet,  and  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung 
fuflieiently,  by  going  round  it  with  the  plough,  and 
forming  the  three  feet  fpaces  into  ridges.  The  dung 
eomes  thus  to  lie  below  the  erown  of  every  ridge.  305 

The  feafon  of  fowing  nnift  be  regulated  by  the  time  Seafoiis  sokI 
intended  for  feeding.  Where  intended  for  feeding  in  ^ 

November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the  °v 
feed  ought  to  be  Town  from  the  ill  to  the  20th  of  June. 

Where  the  feeding  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  to 
March,  April  and  May,  the  feed  muft  not  he  fown  till 
the  end  of  July.  Turnip  fown  earlier  than  above  direct¬ 
ed,  flowers  that  very  fummer,  and  runs  fall  to  feed  ; 
which  renders  it  in  a  great  meafnre  unfit  for  food.  If 
fown  mueh  later,  it  does  not  apple,  and  there  is  no 
food  hut  from  the  leaves. 

Though  by  a  drill  plough  the  feed  may  he  fown  of 
any  thieknefs,  the  fafell  way  is  to  fow  thiek.  Thin 
fowing  is  liable  to  many  aeeidents,  which  are  far  from 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  expenee  that  is  faved  in 
thinning.  Thick  fowing  ean  hear  the  ravage  of  the 
blaek  fly,  and  leave  a  fuffieient  erop  behind.  It  is  a 
protection  againft  drought,  gives  the  plants  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  and  eftabliflies  them  in  the  ground  before  it  is 
neceflary  to  thin  them. 

The  lowing  turnip  broad-eaft  is  almoft  univerfal  in 
England,  and  eommon  in  Scotland,  though  a  barbarous 
praClice.  The  eminent  advantage  of  turnip  is,  that,  he- 
fides  a  profitable  erop,  it  makes  a  moll  complete  follow? 
and  the  latter  eannot  be  obtained  hut  by  horfe-hoeing. 

Upon  that  aeeount,  the  fowing  turnip  in  rows  at  three 
feet  dillancc  is  reeommended.  Wider  rows  anfvver  no 
profitable  end,  ftraiter  rows  afford  not  room  for  a  horfe 
to  walk  in.  When  the  turnip  is  about  four  inches  high, 
annual  weeds  will  appear.  Go  round  every  interval 
with  the  llighteft  furrow  poffible,  at  the  diftanee  of 
two  inehes  from  each  row,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
rows  toward  the  middle  of  the  interval.  A  thin  plate 
of  iron  muft  be  fixed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  plough,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  back  and  burying  the 
turnip.  Next,  let  women  be  employed  to  weed  the 
rows  with  their  fingers  *,  whieh  is  better,  and  cheaper 
done,  than  with  the  hand-hoe.  The  hand-hoe,  befi^e, 
is  apt  to  dilliirh  the  roots  of  the  turnip  that  are  to 
Hand,  and  to  leave  them  open  to  drought  by  removing 
the  earth  from  them.  The  Handing  turnip  are  to  be 
at  the  diftanee  of  twelve  inehes  from  eaeh  other  :  a 
greater  diftanee  makes  them  fwell  too  much  \  a  lefs 
diftanee  affords  them  not  fuffieient  room.  A  woman 
foon  eomes  to  he  expert  in  finger-weeding.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  hint  may  be  neeeflary  to  a  learner.  To  feeure 
the  turnip  that  is  to  Hand,  let  her  eover  it  with  the  left 
hand  ;  and  with  the  right  pull  up  the  turnip  on  both 
fides.  After  thus  freeing  the  Handing  turnip,  flic  may 
fafely  ufe  both  hands.  Let  the  field  remain  in  this 
ftate  till  the  appearance  of  new  annuals  make  a  feeond 
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ploughing  neeefiary  •,  which  muft  he  in  the  fame  fur¬ 
row  with  the  former,  hut  a  little  deeper.  As  in  this 
ploughing  the  iron  plate  is  to  be  removed,  part  of  the 
loofe  earth  will  fall  back  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  5 
the  reft  will  fill  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  bury 
every  weed.  When  weeds  begin  again  to  appear,  then 
is  the  time  for  a  third  ploughing  in  an  oppofitc  direc¬ 
tion,  whieh  lays  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  ploughing  may  be  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  5 
after  which,  weeds  rife  very  faintly.  If  they  do  rife, 
another  ploughing  will*  elear  the  ground  of  them. 
Weeds  that  at  this  time  rife  in  the  row,  may  he  cleared 
with  a  hand-hoe,  which  can  do  little  mifeliief  among 
plants  dill  ant  1 2  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  eertain, 
however,  that  it  may  be  done  cheaper  with  the 
hand  (g).  And  after  the  leaves  of  turnips  in  a  row 
meet  together,  the  hand  is  the  only  inftrument  that  can 
he  applied  for  weeding. 

In  l'wampy  ground,  the  furfaee  of  whieh  is  heft  re¬ 
duced  by  paring  and  burning,  the  feed  may  be  fown 
in  rows  with  intervals  of  a  foot.  To  fave  time,  a  drill- 
plough  may  be  ufed  that  lows  three  or  four  rows  at 
once.  Hand-hoeing  is  proper  for  fueh  gronud  *,  be- 
caufe  the  foil  under  the  burnt  Jlratum  is  commonly  full 
of  roots,  which  digell  and  rot  better  under  ground  than 
when  brought  to  the  furfaee  by  the  plough.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  thefe  arc  digeiling,  the  allies  will  fe- 
curc  a  good  erop. 

In  cultivating  turnips  to  advantage,  great  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  procure  a  good,  bright,  nimble,  and  well- 
dried  feed,  and  of  the  bell  kinds. 

The  Norfolk  farmers  generally  raife  the  oval  white, 
the  large  green-topped,  and  the  red  or  purple-topped 
kinds,  which  from  long  experience  they  have  found  to 
be  the  moft  profitable. 

The  roots  of  the  green-topped  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  and  continue  good  much  longer  than  others.  The 
red  or  purple-topped  will  alfo  grow  large,  and  continue 
good  to  the  beginning  of  February  ;  hut  the  roots  be¬ 
come  hard  and  ftringy  looner  than  the  former. 

The  green-topped  growing  more  above  ground,  is  in 
more  danger  of  fuftaining  injury  froip  fevere  frofts  than 
the  red  or  purple,  which  nre  more  than  half-covered 
by  the  foil  \  but  it  is  the  fofteft  and  fwectcil,  when 
grown  large,  of  any  kind.  We  have  feen  them  brought 
to  table  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  equally  good  as  garden 
turnips. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light  foil,  confining  of  fand  and 
loam  mixed }  for  when  the  foil  is  rich  and  heavy,  al¬ 
though  the  erop  may  be  as  great  in  weight,  they  will 
be  rank,  and  run  to  flower  earlier  in  fpring. 

Turnip-feed,  like  that  of  grain,  will  not  do  well 
without  frequent  changing.  The  Norfolk  feed  is  fent 
to  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  Ireland  :  hut 
after  two  year’s  it  degenerates ;  fo  that  thofc  who  wrifli 
to  have  turnips  in  perfection  fliould  procure  it  frelh  e- 
very  year  from  Norwieh,  and  they  will  find  their  ae- 
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eount  in  fo  doing.  For,  from  Its  known  reputation,  Culture  of 
many*  of  the  London  feedfmeh  fell,  under  that  eharac-  particular 
ter,  feed  raifed  in  the  vieinity  of  the  metropolis,  which 
is  much  inferior  in  quality. 

When  the  plants  have  got  five  leaves,  they  fliould  be 
hoed,  and  let  out  at  leaft  fix  inches  apart.  A  month 
afterward,  or  earlier,  if  it  he  a  wet  feafon,  a  feeond  hoe¬ 
ing  fliould  take  place,  and  the  plants  be  left  at  leall  14 
inehes  diftant  from  each  other,  elpeeially  if  intended  for 
feeding  cattle  j  for  where  the  plants  are  left  thieker, 
they  will  he  proportionally  fmaller,  unlefs  the  land  is 
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Some  of  the  bell  Norfolk  farmers  fow  turnips  in  Methods  o£ 
drills  three  feet  afunder,  and  at  a  feeond  hoeing  leave  cukure  in 
them  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  By  this  means  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  hoeing  is  much  lelfened,  and 
the  erop  is  of  equal  weight  as  when  fown  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method.  The  intervals  may  eafily  be  cleared  of 
weeds  by  the  horfe-hoe. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agricul-  Communis 
ture,  the  refill t  of  fome  in terefting  experiments,  which  c^tw^s  to 
we  fliall  here  ftate,  that  were  made  by  Mr  W.  Job  fo n  0f  A <?ricii U 
of  Turvclaws,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  the  comparative  ture,  vol.  iu 
merits  of  the  two  modes  of  rearing  turnips  by  drill  or 
broad-eaft.  The  trial  was  made  upon  a  part  of  a  field  309 
of  15  acres  fown  in  the  month  of  June  1797.  “  The  Culture  of 

whole  field,  fays  Mr  Job  foil,  was  in  equal  tilth,  was^jjip^y 
manured  as  equally  as  poflible  immediately  before  jJroa{J_cafl;' 
fowing  with  rotted  fold-yard  dung,  at  the  rate  of  1 7  compared, 
cart  loads  per  acre,  each  load  containing  about  28 
Winchefter  buflicls  \  and  in  order  to  make  the  expcrF 
ment  perfectly  fair,  there  were  breadths  of  land  of 
20  yards  each,  fown  in  broad-eaft  and  drills  alternate¬ 
ly  throughout  the  whole  field.  Part  of  the  drills  on 
one-bout  ridges,  of  27  inches  each,  with  the  dung  laid 
immediately  underneath,  where  the  row  of  feed  was 
depofited  5  the  reft  of  the  drills  upon  a  level  furfaee, 
were  fown  by  Mr  Bayley’s  machine  at  21  inches  di- 
ftance.  The  produee  per  aere  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  four  fquare  perches,  or  the  fortieth  part  of  a. 
ftatute  acre  of  each,  having  firft  eut  oft  the  tails,  or  fi¬ 
brous  part  of  the  root,  and  thrown  them  afide,  as  unfit 
for  food,  and  then  taken  the  weight  of  the  tops  and 
roots  Separately. 

“  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  field  of  turnip 
was  hut  a  middling  crop,  having  been  much  hurt  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  firft  hoeing,  by  the  grub  (a  fmall 
worm  which  deftroys  the  root),  particularly  the  drilled 
part  of  the  field,  which,  having  had  the  plants  fet  out, 
at  the  diftances  at  whieh  they  were  intended  to  remain 
before  the  grub  feized  them,  was  on' that  account  ren¬ 
dered  too  thin  and  otherwife  much  injured  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  was  found  that  thofe  on  the  one- 
bout  ridges  exceeded  the  others  in  weight ;  alfo,  that 
thefe  parcels  of  turnips  were  taken  from  an  inferior 
(though  not  the  worft)  part  of  the  field,  and  may 
therefore  be  deemed  to  be  a  pretty  fair  average  of  the 

whole : 


(g)  Children  under  thirteen  may  be  employed  to  weed  turnips  with  the  fingers.  Wc  have  feen  them  go  on 
in  that  work  with  alaerity  }  and  a  fmall  premium  will  have  a  good  efi'eCl.  For  boys  and  girls  above  thirteen,  a. 
hand-hoe  adapted  to  their  fize  is  an  excellent  inftrument :  it  ftrengthens  the  arms  amazingly.  In  driving  the  - 
plough,  the  legs  only  are  exercifed  5  but  as  the  arms  are  chiefly  employed  in  hufbandry,  they  ought  to  he  prepa¬ 
red  beforehand  by  gentle  exercife. 
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Culture  of  whole  :  there  were  alfo  three  other  portions  weighed, 

particular  which  were  taken  from  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
Plants.  roots  were  larger,  and  a  fuller  crop,  with  a  view  to  af- 
certain  what  might  have  been  expe&ed,  had  not  the 
grub  feized  them  in  the  manner  described  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  paper  containing  their  weight  has  been 
loll  or  miflaid,  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  fur- 
nilh  you  with  it.  There  was  alfo  an  account  taken  of 
the  number  (but  not  the  weight)  of  loads  which  were 
produced  upon  a  few  acres  of  the  worft  part  of  the  field, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  broad-caft,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  of  broad-caft  to  nine  of  tbofe  drills  on  one- 
bout  ridges,  and  eight  of  Mr  Bayley’s  drill. 

“  From  this  experiment  (though  defedive  from  the 
reafon  affigned)  we  have  reafon  to  conjecture,  though 
not  to  form  a  conclufion,  that  a  heavier  crop  may  be 
railed  by  fowing  in  drills  at  27  inches  diftance  with 
the  dung  immediately  beneath  the  plants,  than  in  broad- 
caft  or  in  drills  at  21  inches  on  a  level  furfacc :  but 
whether  the  advantage  arifes  from  the  fituation  in 
which  the  dung  is  depofited,  or  from  their  having  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  or  from  both  thefc  united,  it 
remains  for  future  and  repeated  experiments  to  decide. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  found,  that  each  of 
thefc  methods  poffeffcs  peculiar  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages,  according  to  filiations  and  circumftanccs  ; 
the  reafons  for  which  I  deduce  from  the  obfervations 
I  have  made  refpe£fing  this  as  well  as  former  crops. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  one-bout  ridges  I  think  prefer¬ 
able  for  early  fowing,  and  eating  off,  through  the 
winter  months,  even  fo  late  as  the  month  of  February, 
as  they  are  more  cafily  procured  for  food  for  cattle  in 
deep  fnows  ;  alfo  iff  fituations  where  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  fufficient  number  of  experienced  hoers, 
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thofe  under  the  drill  fyftem  can  he  more  cafily  mana-  Culture  of 
ged  and  at  lefs  cxpence,  as  hoys  and  girls  may  be  rea-  particular 
dily  taught  to  fet  out  the  plants  with  great  regularity  ,  ^nU  . 
in  very  little  time  ;  but  turnips  under  this  fyftem  are 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  more  apt  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  feverc  frofts  from  their  high  expolure.  Ano¬ 
ther  inconvenience  I  have  alfo  obferved  on  wet  and 
heavy  lands,  more  efpecially  with  little  declivity,  that 
although  there  ffiould,  and  poffibly  may,  be  a  larger 
crop  produced  thereby,  yet  the  land  will  unavoidably 
be  fo  much  poached  by  carrying  them  off,  that  the 
lucceedmg  crop  of  corn  will  be  leffened  more  than  the 
extra  value  of  the  turnips  will  compenfate.  When  it 
is  attempted  to  raife  turnips  upon  land  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  form  it 
into  ridges  ©f  fufficient  height  to  carry  off  the  water 
with  cafe  into  the  water  furrows,  and  of  fufficient 
breadth  (fuppofe  fifteen  feet)  to  allow  a  cart  to.  pais 
along  them  freely,  without  forcing  the  earth  in  to 
choke  lip  thefe  furrows.  The  turnips  may  be  town  ei 
tlicr  in  broad-caft  or  in  drills,  upon  the  furface  of  thefe 
ridges.  If  the  land  is  addicted  to  annual  weeds,  the^ 
will  he  beft  in  drills,  which  will  expedite  the  hoeing  y 
hut  if, not,  or  if  they  be  late  in  fowing,  or  if  the  land 
be  fubjea  to  the  grub,  broad-caft  will  generally  be 
found  to  produce  a  more  certain  crop,  as  they  can  be 
left  fo  near  to  each  other  at  the  firft  hoeing  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  thinned,  and  thereby  give  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  out  unhealthy  plants  at  the  fuhfequent 
hoeings,  and  alfo  that  they  grow  more  vigoroufly  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  lecond  hoeings.” 

The  re ful t  of  the  experiment  here  alluded  to,  is 
ftated  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Comparative  Weight  of  fix  portions  of  Turnips,  which  were  part  of  .  a  Field  of  fifteen  acres  • 
whole  of  which  was  Sown  in  the  Month  of  June  1797*  as  an  experiment  between  the  Drill  and 
Broad-caft  fyftems. 


• 

Time  of 
weighing. 

Number 
upon  four 
fquare 
perches. 

Weight  on  four  fquare 
perches,  or  the  40th 
part  of  ah  acre. 

Weight  per  ftatutc 
acre. 

Average 
weight 
of  each 
turnip. 

Average  diftance  of 
each  turnip. 

N°I.Drilledonone-boutridges, 
at  27  inches  diftance. 

January 

354 

ROOTS. 
Cwt.  qr.  lb. 
8  I  I 

TOPS. 
Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1  1  3 

Tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
19  I  0  20 

lb.  oz. 

3 

16  \  in.  by  27  in.  • 

II.  Drilled  withMrBayley’s 
machine,  on  a  level  fur- 
face,  at  2i  inches  di¬ 
ftance. 

ditto 

428 

7  1  1Si 

I  1  J? 

I  O  Il-j 

17  7  i  8 

2  4t 

17  in.  by  21  in. 

III.  Broad-caft. 

do. 

568 

7  2  I2i 

17  8  i  26 

1  1  ii 

1 each  way. 

I  V.Drilledon  one-bout  ridecs, 
at  27  inches  diftance. 

Mar.  2. 

334 

8  3  ° 

I  I  22 

20  7  3  12 

3  G 

17  by  27  in. 

V.  Broad-caft.  Thefe  and  the 
preceding  were  round 
white  turnips. 

do. 

628 

8  2  22. 

I  I  8 

20  0  2  24 

I  III 

16  each  way. 

VI.  Broad-caft  (Red.) 

do. 

56 1 

6  3  2  6i 

2  3  5 

19  11  1  0 

1  1Sl 

1 6i  each  way. 

“  By  noting  the  average  diftance  of  each  turnip,  as 
is  done  in  thelaft  column,  is  intended  to  lliow,  at  one 
view,  how  many  plants  there  were  wanting  in  the  drills 
to  have  made  them  a  full  crop;  for,  if  550  be  ftated 


as  a  medium  number  in  a  full  crop,  upon  the  40th  part 
of  an  acre,  they  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  fpace  of  17 
inches  each  way  in  broad-caft,  io^-  by  27  inches  on 
the  one-bout  ridges,  and  13^  by  21  inches  of  thofe 

drilled 
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Culture  of  drilled  on  the  level  far  face  j  from  whence  may  be  ea- 
partimlar  lily  feen,  how  much  thole  were  wider  in  the  rows  than 
Plants,  they  ought  to  have  been,” 

1  Great  quantities  of  turnips  are  raifed  in  Norfolk 
every  year  for  feeding  black  cattle,  which  turn  to  great 
-to  advantage.  ^ 

Value  as  It  is  well  known,  that  an  acre  of  land  contains  4840 
food  for  fqnare  yards,  or  43,560  fquare  feet*,  fuppofe  then  that 

cattle.  every  lquare  foot  contains  one  turnip,  and  that  they 

weigh  only  two  pounds  each  on  an  average,  here  will 
be  a  mafs  of  food,  excellent  in  kind,  of  46  tons  per 
acre,  often  worth  from  four  to  five  guineas,  and  fome- 
times  more. 

Extraordinary  crops  of  barley  frequently  fucceed 
turnips,  efpecially  when  fed  off  the  land.  In  feeding 
them  off,  the  cattle  lliould  not  be  fullered  to  run  over 
too  mueli  of  the  ground  at  once,  for  in  that  cafe  they 
will  tread  down  and  fpoil  twice  as  many  as  they  cat. 
In  Norfolk,  they  are  confined  by  hurdles  to  as  much 
as  is  fuffieient  for  them  for  one  day.  By  this  mode  the 
crop  is  eaten  clean,  the  foil  is  equally  trodden,  which 
if  light  is  of  much  fervice,  and  equally  manured  by  the 
cattle. 

A  notion  prevails  in  many  places,  that  mutton  fat¬ 
tened  with  turnips  is  thereby  rendered  rank  and  ill 
tailed  *,  hut  this  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  bcil  mutton  in 
Norfolk  (and  few  counties  have  better)  is  all  fed  with 
turnips.  It  is  by  rank  paflures,  and  marfliy  lands,  that 
rank  mutton  is  produced. 

If  the  land  he  wet  and  fpringy,  the  heft  method  is 
to  draw  and  carry  off  your  turnips  tofonie  dry  pailure  \ 
for  the  treading  of  the  cattle  will  not  only  injure  the 
crop,  but  render  the  land  io  ftiff,  that  you  mull  be  at 
X1  an  additional  expence  in  ploughing. 

Method  of  To  preferve  turnips  for  late  fpring  feed,  the  heft  mc- 
preferving  thod,  and  which  has  been  tried  with  l'uccefs  by  fome 
turnips.  0f  the  heft  Englifli  farmers,  is,  To  Hack  them  up  ill 
dry  ftraw;  a  load  of  which  is  fuffieient  to  preferve 
40  tons  of  turnips.  The  method  is  eafy,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

After  drawing  your  turnips  in  February,  cut  oil  the 
tops  and  tap  roots  (which  may  be  given  to  fheep),  and 
let  them  lie  a  few  days  in  the  field,  as  no  weather  will 
then  hurt  them. 

Then,  on  a  layer  of  ftraw  next  the  ground,  place  a 
layer  of  turnips  two  feet  thick  \  and  then  another  layer 
of  ftraw,  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  you  have  brought 
the  heap  to  a  point.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  turn  up 
the  edges  of  the  layers  of  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  turnips 
from  rolling  out  \  cover  the  top  well  with  long  ftraw, 
and  it  will  Serve  as  a  thatch  for  the  whole. 

In  this  method,  as  the  ftraw  imbibes  the  moifture  ex- 
baled  from  the  roots,  all  vegetation  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  turnips  will  he  nearly  as  good  in  May,  as  when 
firft  drawn  from  the  field.  If  ftraw  be  fcarcc,  old  haulm 
or  ftubblc  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

But  to  prevent  this  trouble  and  expencc,  perhaps 
farmers  in  all  counties  would  find  it  moft  to  their  inte- 
reft  to  adopt  the  method  ufed  by  our  neighbours  the 
Norfolk  farmers,  which  is,  to  continue  fowing  turnips 
to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  ^  by  which  means  their  late 
crops  remain  good  in  the  field  till  the  latter  end  of  A- 
pril,  and  often  till  the  middle  of  May. 

The  advantages  of  having  turnips  good  till  the  fpring 
feed  is  generally  ready,  arc  fo  obvious,  and  fo  great, 
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that  many  of  the  moft  intelligent  farmers  (although  at  Culture  of 
firft  prejudiced  againft  the  pra&ice)  are  now  come  into  particular 
it,  and  find  their  account  in  fo  doing.  ,  Flailts‘  , 

Turnips  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufc  as  food 
for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  railing  them  might  be  rea-  Their  cul- 
fonably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain  *,  neverthe-  ture  faid  to 
lels,  Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs 
us,  that  “  turnips  dunged  for  are  univcrfally  a  lofing  no  * 
crop  \  for  if  they  are  flated  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  profit, 
their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which 
is  fpread  for  potatoes  j  yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung, 
all  other  cxpences,  and  leaves  a  profit  lbmctimes  con- 
fiderable.  I  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will 
prepare  better  for  corn  \  but  that  is  by  no  means  the 
queftion.  Would  not  the  dung  raifed  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  by  the  confumption  of  the  potatoes,  fuppofmg  it 
fpread  on  the  potato  ucre,  make  that  produce  more  than 
the  turnip  one  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  give  a 
fuperiority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring:  potatoes 
may  }  and  are  applicable  to  ules  to  which  the  other  ^13 

root  cannot  be  applied.” — In  the  fccond  volume  of  the  Compared 
Bath  Papers,  p.  101.  we  have  a  comparative  account  with  other 
of  the  value  of  turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  In- ve|etab![e* 
ccrne,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  refult  of  this  writer’s  °* 

obfervations  is,  that  “  when  fheep  are  allowed  as  many 
turnips  as  they  can  eat  (which  ihould  always  be  the 
cafe  when  they  are  fattening),  they  will,  on  an  average, 
eat  near  20  pounds  each  in  24  hours.  An  acre  of  tur¬ 
nips,  twice  hoed,  will,  if  the  land  be  good,  produce  a- 
bout  50  tons  j  which  will,  on  the  above  calculation, 
maintain  100  flieep  52  days.  The  fheep  mentioned 
weigh  20  pounds  per  quarter.  An  acre  of  turnip-root¬ 
ed  cabbage  will  maintain  100  fheep  for  a  month,  and 
iometimes  five  weeks  j.  but  an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages 
will  maintain  200  flieep  a  full  month.”  The  number 
led  by  lucerne  is  not  determined.  314 

The  greateft  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  of  The  fly  oc- 
turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the 
fly,  which  fometimes  deftroys  them  fo  completely,  that  eonveni- 
tlicy  muft  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  enee  in  tur- 
fame  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-  nip  eulturc. 
cels.  Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have 
been  projected,  which  may  all  he  reduced  to'  the  fol¬ 
lowing  claftes  :  1.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 

2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  wiftr  the  finoke  of  certain 
herbs.  3.  Rolling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  allies,  See. 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe¬ 
ther  remedies  of  this  kind  are  cite  dual  or  not  *,  beeaufe 
Iometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre¬ 
caution  has  beeu  made  ufc  of:  and  when  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven¬ 
tive,  the  preservation  of  the  crop  is  alcribcd  to  the 
ufe  of  that  preventive,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious  ^ 
or  not.  The  virtues  of  ftceps  feem  to  have  been  fully  whether 
afeertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briftol,  tofteepsfor 
whole  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  Tranfac- turnip^edT 
tions  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  vol.  v.  Ihe^0  any 
feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  fowed  on  beds  in  the 
kitchen  garden  in  drills,  about  twelve  inches  diftant, 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  nth  of  May  1786. 

The  beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May 
1785,  and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  *, 


* 


I 
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Culture  of  the  heft  being  marked  1  \  and  tliofe  of  inferior  quality, 
particular  2,  3,  &c.  The  observations  were  taken  on  the  26th 
Plants.  Qf  June# 


Seed  without  any  preparation,  -  -  I 

fteeped  in  train  oil  flourifhed  extremely, 
fteeped  in  linfeed  oil,  Somewhat  inferior,  I 

Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water,  2 

with  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  -  2 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  -  2 

with  foot,  3 

with  elder  leaf  juiee,  -  -  3 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 
being  Sowed  over  the  covered  drills,  3 
with  ditto,  and  lime  fowed  over  the 
drills,  -  -  3 

Sowed  with  foot  Scattered  over,  and  then 

covered,  3 

with  barton  draining,  -  -  4 

an  elder  bufli  drawn  over  when  the 
plants  appeared,  4 


with  ftale  human  urine,  very  few  plants 
appeared, 

with  flaked  lime  Scattered  over,  and 
then  covered,  very  few  plants  ap¬ 
peared, 

with  elder,  barton-draining,  and  flaked 
lime,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with  lime  and  barton  draining  did  not 
vegetate. 

Another  Set  of  experiments  was  made  with  the  green 
Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  the 
rows  one  foot  diftant,  on  beds  eight  feet  three  inehes 
long,  and  two  feet  wide 4  half  a  drachm  of  feed  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  bed,  fteeped  and  mixed  with  various 
fubftances  like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled 
upon  unmanured  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786, 
and  the  obfervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None 
of  the  beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  \  but  the  feed  which  had  been  fteeped  in  train  oil 
and  linfeed  oil  were  much  more  free  from  this  injury 
than  the  others.  The  linfeed  oil,  as  in  the  former  ex* 
periment,  was  found  inferior  to  the  train  oil,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in 
a  bottle  that  had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
leaves  of  the  fteeped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green 
than  the  others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and 
luxuriancy,  and  the  plants  were  confiderably  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  kinds.  The  fubftances  mixed 
with  the  reft  were  foapers  afhes,  wood  allies,  pounded 
gunpowder,  brimftone,  flaked  lime,,  foot,  barton-drain¬ 
ing  }  Sometimes  mixed  together  in  various  proportions, 
and  Sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fifted 
mould. 

Thefe  experiments  fliow,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  fteeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
feed  \  though  the  train  oil  and  linfeed  oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fumigation  has  ever  been  tried  \  nor 
316  indeed  does  it  feem  eafy  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
Mr  Gul-  as  might  enfure  fuceefs. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
tions^br C"  ^aPers>  Gullet  of  Devonftiire  gives  fueh  di- 
fumigation  re<^i°ns  f°r  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 
be  productive  of  fuccefs. — In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  good  effects  of  fumigating  orchards  \  but 
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the  cafe  with  thefe  mull  be  Very  confiderably  different  Culture  of 
from  a  field  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  are  particular 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  the  fmoke  naturally  af-  t  Plant*. 
eends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  :  but  in  fumigating  v 
a  large  field  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fueh  a  manner  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  its  na¬ 
ture  }  and  without  an  exceffivc  degree  of  labour,,  as  well 
as  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cannot  be 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Mr  Gullet’s  directions  are  as 
follow  :  “  If  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fulfice  to  chafe  fueh  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  tlicnee  as  are  then  there  }  but  in  all  eafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fowin^,  let 
made  at  diflerent  plaees  and 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  "and  home 
few  fcattered  through  the  field }  then,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  is  fown,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter ;  the 
lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wind  happen  to  lliift,  thofe  heaps  on  the  quarter  it 
fhifts  to  muft  then  he  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner  }  fo  that  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  aerofs  the 
field,  muft  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other  \ 
whieh  I  venture  to  aflert,  will  effectually  deter  and 
prevent  any  winged  infeCt  tribe  from  approaching  the 
turnip  ground  ;  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would 
moft  completely  drive  them  from  thence,  as  fueh 
delicately  formed  infects  (which  can  only  feed  on 
the  moft  tender  leaf)  would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long 
in  fnch  a  Another  of  fire  and  fmoke.  The  confequence 
is  obvious  and  certain,  that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from 
approaching  the  field,  the  turnip-crop  .is  fafe  \  and  few, 

I  believe,  will  difagree  with  me,  that  prevention  is  better 
than  remedy .” 

Our  author  does  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips  }  hut  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  his  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  a  fimilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  in  order  to 
preferve  them  from  the  caterpillar^  To  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  fure,  however,  he  recommends  the  trailing  of 
a  huftf  of  cider  over  the  turnip  field  at  the  time  of  har¬ 
rowing  or  bruiliing  in  the  feed  :  but  this  remedy  has 
by  numbcrlefs  experiments  been  found  infignificant, 
and  by  thofe  above  related  feems  even  to  be  pernieious: 
fo  that  whatever  good  effects  we  can  expect  from  this 
method,  muft  depend  on  the  fumigation  alone  ;  and 
even  this  is  attended  with  very  great  uncertainties,  as 
has  already  been  obferved.  ^ 

liolling  promifes  to  be  of  ferviee  when  the  young  Of  rollirtj 
turnips  are  attacked  by  fnails,  which  frequently  deftroy 
them  \  hut  it  eannet  he  fuppofed  to  have  much  effect 
in  deftroying  flies,  thefe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effectually  crufhed  by  the  roller :  and  in¬ 
deed,  though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended, 
we  have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  at¬ 
tended  with  any  good  effeCt. 

The  ftrewing  of  foot,  lime,  aflies,  &e.  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffectual  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  already  related,  at  leaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  \  and  there  feems  to  he  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  effectual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  lias  appeared  above  ground.  We  may  argue 

indeed 
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indeed  a  priori  about  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  foot,  lime, 

&c-.  being  difagreealde  to  infers  j  but  of  this  wc  have 
no  proof :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
foon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  inie&s 
will  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thefe 
fubflances  cannot  lie.  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very 
little  ean  he  expe&ed  from  any  of  the  methods  hitherto 
propofed  either  by  Way  of  cure  or  prevention.  The 
more  probable  methods  are, 

1.  To  fow  the  turnips  at  fuch  a,  feafon  of  the  year 
that  they  may  he  well  grown  before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv*  p.  132.  Mr 
Wimpey  obferves,  that  in  order  to  proeure  food  for 
their  cattle  in  the  fpring  before  the  grais  is  grown,  far-  manure, 
niers  are  obliged  to  poftpone  the  fowing  of  turnips  he-’ 
yond  the  natural  time  of  vegetation  :  but  were  turnips 
to  be  fown  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  per¬ 
mit,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  he  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  of  other  vegetables  ufually  fown  in  thefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  fowing,  however, 
for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  the  fuccefs  of  the  far¬ 
mer  becomes  exceedingly  precarious,  unlefs  lie  is  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  a  few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  fliowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  :  and 
this  Our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But 
though  {peculations  of  this  kind  have  a  great  fhow  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub- 
lifhed,  even  by  our  author  himfelf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  the  above  conjecture  ean  be  absolutely  afeertained. 

Our  author,  however,  is  of  Opinion,  that  none  of  the 
common  methods  propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  pur- 
pofe,  farther  than  as  by  means  of  them  the  Vegetation 
of  the  plant  may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recom¬ 
mends  allies,  foot,  or  a  rich  compoll  of  lime  and  dung 
ufed  in  fufficient  quantities  ;  hut  the  method  of  ufmg 
them  is,  either  to  fow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by 
themfelves  immediately  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well 
in,  that  they  may  he  completely  incorporated  with  the 
foil.  This  for  the  1110ft  part  would  fo  invigorate  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  mod  vigorous  attacks  of  the  fly. 

2.  Another  method  propofed  for  Securing  turnips 
from  the  fly,  is  by  Sowing  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  for  the  confumpt  of  the  in- 
feCls.  This  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  Society,  by  a  gentleman-farmer  in  Effex,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
fine  as  loon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pints  per  acre.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  fly  docs 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  Hand  fo  thick,  that  they 
cannot  ealily  he  hoed  ;  but  this  maybe  obviated  by  har¬ 
rowing  them  firfl,  which  will  make  them  St  for  the 
hoe.  There  ean  be  no  expectation  of  a  crop  if  the  fly 
takes  them  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  fown  per  acre  } 
hut  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inflancc  miffed  of  a  crop  when  he  Sowed  four  pints } 
bccauic,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  deftroyed  move 
than  one  half,  and  much  damaged  the  other,  itill  there 
was  a  fufficient  number  left  behind.  He  alio  agrees 
with  other  of  the  Society’s  correspondents,  that  the 
ground  fliouhl  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to 
the  fowing  of  turnips,  as  this  makes  them  grow  vigo- 
roufly,  fo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in 
which  Hate  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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Tn  the  fame  volume,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks,  Culture  of 
that  manuring  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre-  particular 
ferahle  to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.  This  difeovery  he  ,  Stents- 
made  in  confequence  of  the  following  accident. — “  A 
neighbouring  farmer,  not  having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Manuring 
manure  tor  all  his  turnip  land,  was  under  the  neceility  in  autumn 
of  fowing  four  acres  unmanured.  The  effeCl  was,  that  preferable 
the  turnips  on  the  manured  part  of  the  land  weretofpnng 
moflly  eaten  oil  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanured 
efcaped  Without  injury.”  In  confequence  of  having 
obServed.  this,  the  gentleman  made  a  iimilar  experi¬ 
ment,  by  manuring  five  acres  well  for  turnips,  and  tilling 
three  acres  and  a  half  in  the  ultial  way  without  any 
The  manured  crops  were  almofl  all  deftroyed 
by  the  fly,  fo  that  lie  was  obliged  to  fow  mo  ft,  of  the 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  a  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  Smaller  than  thole  of  the  manu¬ 
red  ground  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment  by  manu¬ 
ring  lix  acres  of  wheat  Hubble  in  autumn,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  it  to  incorporate  with  the 
earth  during  the  winter  :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 


prifing  iuceefs  in  two  iucceeding  years  }  whence  he  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered  in  the  new  dung 
or  enticed  by  it.  But  when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in 
autumn  it  lofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it  ftill  re¬ 
tains  its  nutritive  ones. — This  eonelufion,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  \  for  it  is  certain, 
lrom  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which  have 
been  well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have  fome¬ 
times  efcaped  any  injury  *,  while  others,  which  have 
got  no  manure  at  all,  have  been  alinoft  totally  deftroy¬ 
ed.  Another  material  advantage,  however,  which 
this  correlpondent  obferves  is  to  he  derived  from  ma¬ 
nuring  in  autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the 
manure,  and  which  are  of  conrfc  carried  to  the  land 
with  it,  vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and  are  moftly 
killed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuceeeding  winter,  while  the 
few  that  remain  can  fcarce  efcape  deftrudtion  from  the 
plough  fh  are. 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  Mr  Wim- 
fow  a  large  quantity  of  feed  5  but  thinks  two  pounds  P?y’s  °P*“ 
will  he  fufficient  for  an  acre.  A  few  ounces  indeed  a 

would  be  fufficient  to  ftock  the  land  \  but  as  the  article  great  qcan- 
is  fo  precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  fafeft  way  to  tity  of  feed, 
allow  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards 
by  harrowing.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  befl  fpccies.  He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top¬ 


ped,  as  being  the  moil  fweet  and  juicy  5  others  give 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple- topped,  as  being  322, 
hardier  :  but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largefl  and  Of  the 
finefl  tranfplanted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred,  even  though  it  fliouhl  cofl  double  or 
treble  the  price.  Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  in 
London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 
in  great  part  not  worth  cultivating.  “  Whether  plants 
from  new  or  old  feed  are  mofl  feeure  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  fly  (fays  he),  is  perhaps  a  queflion  whieh 
cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  by  experiments  5  for 
concomitant  eireumflances  are  frequently  fo  milch  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  differerTCe  be- 
3  F  tween. 
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Culture  of  tween  them,  if  there  be  any,  Imperceptible.  It  is,  how- 
particular  ever,  known  to  every  p radical  man,  that  new  feed 
,  Plants  ^  fpr0uts  or  vegetates  feveral  days  before  old ;  and  L 
think  more  vigoroufly :  and  it  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  el'cape  the  fly, 
when  the  Hinted  and  fickly  feldom  or  never  cfcapc  it. 
Ilence  it  would  feem,  that  new  feed,  cater  is  paribus ,  is 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old  )  and  for  my  own  ufe 
I  would  always  prefer  it.” 

Of  fowing  3-  The  lowing  of  turnips  along  with  grain.— 
turnips  This,  of  all  others,  feems  to  be  the  moll  eligible  and 
with  grain,  eflicircious.  In  the  feeond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
p.  210.  a  Hertfordlhire  eorrefpondcnt  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fueeefs  of  an  experiment  of  dialling  tur¬ 
nips  with  wheat.  A  fmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart }  and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  lown  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  onee  by  the 
With24  hoe.  The  erop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano- 
wlieat.  ther  field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broad-call  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  fomewhat  later.  The  turnips  were 
no  other  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fome 
of  the  large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.  After 
liarvell  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips  with 
a  hand-hoe,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigorous. 
'They  were  of  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,  and  the 
crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land  produced 
in  common.  An  excellent  erop  of  barley  and  clover 
was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 

Mr  Andcr-  I*1  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ae- 
don’s  expe-  eount  of  feveral  fueeefsfnl  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
riments  of  nipS  between  rows  of  beans.  The  advantages  of  this 
thenTwith  are  Hron£ty  let  forth  by  11.  P.  Anderdon,  Efq. 

foans.  who  ma(le  forae  of  the  experiments,  and  are  as  follow  : 

“  I.  You  may  have  a  erop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.  2.  The  bean  crop  being 
well  horfe-hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  whieh  the  bell  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough- 
mgs.  3.  It  is  hoed  eheaper,  more  effectually,  and  con- 
fequently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  elean  from  weeds.  5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Lent  erop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.  6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro¬ 
ved,  by  fallowing  your  alleys.  7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfection  in  poor  gronnd,  where  it  would  not  be¬ 
come  fo  otherwife.  8.  It  doubles  the  erop  in  any 
ground  which  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
9,  You  have  the  erops  more  within  your  own  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turn  out 
as  they  will.  10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground  a 
bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuitable, 
and  you  think  proper.  11.  The  elay  farmer,  by  this 
mode,  renders  land  whieh  is  naturally  unfit  for  turnips, 
fo  free  and  open  by  feafonable  horfe-hoeings,  that  it 
will  bring  this  uleful  plant  to  great  perfection. 

Objections  On  this  paper  the  Society  made  lome  remarks,  and 
by  the  Bath  Hated  the  following  objections:  1.  That  the  fame  foil 
Society.  eannot  be  proper  for  both  erops.  Seoteh  eahbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a  bean  foil )  and  they  wifhed  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inHead  of  turnips 
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2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufe  cu]tl3re  of 
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betwixt  his  beans, 
more  than  three  ploughings  for  turnips,  inHead  of  five,  particular 
as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefen ts,  urdels  the  ground  he  full  Plants, 
of  eoueh-grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  fanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame  field. 

4.  Nothing  renders  a  elay  foil  fo  free  and  open  as  to 
have  it  expofed  to  froHs  and  fnow  by  being  laid  up  in 
high  ridges  in  January  and  February  \  but,  on  Mr  An- 
derdon’s  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  the  turnips 
are  leffened  in  value  by  being  fed  off  in  autumn.  ^ 

Thefe  HriCt tires  were  lent  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  Amfer, 
the  papers  were  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  altera-  don’s  n  j>h, 
tion  in  his  opinion  }  and  he  replied  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

1 .  The  fame foil  cannot  be  proper for  beans  and  tur¬ 

nips,  See. — Granted. — But  had  Mr  Anderdon  adhered 
rigoroiifly  to  this  rule,  lie  would  have  fowed  no  turnips 
at  all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  erop  \  “  hut  (fays  he)  while  I  ean  get  in  fingle 
rows,  four  feet  afunder  or  more,  from  half  a  dozen  to- 
half  a  feore  tons  of  turnips  per  aere,  after,  or  rather 
between,  a  erop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lands,  I  lhall 
feel  that  produCl  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop  the 
mode.  1  believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far  as  I 
can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  turnip 
crops  in  10  miles  round  me.”— On  this  the  Society 
make  the  following  remarks :  “  The  queffion  here 

is,  Whether,  if,  inllead  of  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had 
planted  his  beans  two  feet  dillance  only,  the  extra 
produee  of  his  crop  wrould  not  have  exceeded  in  value 
that  of  his  turnips  ?  We  think  they  wrould,  as  thefe 
intervals  would  freely  admit  his  horfe-hoe  between  the 
beans.” 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  wilh- 
ed  with  Seoteh  cabbages,  inHead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  }  but  the  erop  of  the  turnips  wras  fo 
much  preferable,  that  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe  the  eabbage  wrould  not  get  to  fo  great  perfection 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  feale, 
for  wrant  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  neceffary  for 
that  erop,  and  whieh  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  eountry.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundanee  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  whieh  run  as  far  in  learcli  of  food, 
and  feed  as  ravenoufly  where  they  can  penetrate,  as 
tliofe  of  almoH  any  other  vegetable  \  and  the  plant  cer¬ 
tainly  derives  more  nourilhment  from  tliofe  than  from 
its  tap-root  (h).  Tliofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoH  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  iffue  chiefly  from  the  apple  or 
body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richeH  part  of  the 
foil  near  the  furface,.  and  will  bring  the  plants  to  a  eon- 
fidcrahle  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to  beans, 
when  mellowed  by  the  horfe-hoe.  Some  of  his  turnips 
weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  lie  eould  have  only 
two  fueh  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre.. 

2.  The  Committee  doubt  of  the pojjibility  of doubling  the. 
crop ..  Mr  Anderdon  gives,  the  following  explanation. 


(h)  Here  the  Society  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofc  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly  aboxs, 
ground,  and  which  are  generally  the  bell  crops,  and  raoft  capable  of  refilling  the  frolls. 
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Culture  of  “  I  have  made  many  Comparative  trials  on  turnips 
particular  between  this  mode  and  broad-caft  lowing,  and  always 
Plant,  found  on  my  ground  the  horfe-lioed  crops  the  heft. 
f  But  here,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
by  its  doubling  a  Crop,  I  wifh  to  be  underftood,  that 
if,  in  foils  like  mine ,  a  crop  be  drilled,  leaving  proper 
intervals  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-lioed, 
the  other  not,  the  horfe-lioed  part  will  double  the  other 
.  in  product.” 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reply  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  he 
made  in  confcquenee  of  being  deficient  in  winter  fodder 
for  his  cattle.  By  this  necellity  he  was  induced  to  fow 
turnips  wherever  he  could  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
drilled  a  fingle  row  between  his  drilled  wheat.  On  the 
the  20th  and  2 2d  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  rows  of 
winter  vetches  in  each  interval  between  the  turnips, 
at  the  rate  of  lets  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  “  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is  very 
acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  beyond  my  warmcfl 
expectation,  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me  the  pleaf* 
ing  profpeCt  and  hope,  that  I  fliall  not,  when  my  dry 
meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonablc  fupply-  of  early  green 
s  fodder  that  will  laft  me  till  my  lucerne  comes  oil.*’ 
MrPavier’s  This  fubjcCt  is  farther  Confidercd  in  the  fame  vo- 
epinion.  lume  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon’s  tur¬ 
nips,  and  gave  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  committee. 
Pie  fuppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
four  feet  diftanee,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  Mr  Anderdon’s  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  i*j  feet  in  length  to  make  a  fquare 
perch  ;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon’s  rows  were  only  15 
feet  8  inches  in  length  ;  and  this  difparity  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  239 
to  249  pounds,  and  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cwt* 
2  qrs.  8  lb.  Mr  Anderdon’s  produce,  to  17  tons  15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb* — Each  turnip,  at  this  diftanee  (viz. 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
nuift  occupy  a  fpace  of  three  fquare  feet  ;  confcquent- 
ly  the  greateft  number  produced  on  an  acre  muft  be 
14,520  ;  but  iffown  in  broad-caft,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
diftanee  on  an  average  15  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
Occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
nuhiber  produced  on  an  acre  may  he  about  27,920;  an 
excefs  which  may  reafonably  be  iuppofed  to  overba¬ 
lance  the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fuppofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  wc  can  reafonably  do.  Thus  far  the  argu¬ 
ment  feems  to  lie  againft  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together  1  but  on  the  Either  hand,  Mr 
Pavier  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expcncc  of  drilling 
and  horft -hoeing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  muft  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  flowing  the  turnips  in  broad-caft  ;  to  which 
we  muft  like  wife  add  the  facility  of  hoeing  the  drills 
in  comparifon  of  the  broad-caft.  But  befides  thefc,  the 
great  advantage  arifing  from  this  method,  and  which, 
if  certain,  gives  it  a  decided  fuperiority,  is,  “  the 
great  chance,  if  not  an  almoft  certainty,  of  prefevv- 
ing  the  turnips  from  the  depredations  of  the  fly.”  Ml* 
Pavier  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  muft  be  the 
cafe,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  ftich  crops  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  any  damage  of  that  kind ;  hut  the  committee  dif¬ 
fer  from  him,  and  think  that  this  muft  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  florae  other  caufe  ;  though  they  do  not  aflign 
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any  reafon  for  this  opinion.  “  The  principal  point  Culture  61* 
(fays  Mr  Pavier)  in  determining  this  queftion,  feems  particular 
to  me  to  be  this ;  if  the  crop  of  beans  drilled  as  above, 
after  deducting  the  feed,  and  fome  additional  cxpcnce 
in  taking  the  crop  off  the  ground  without  injuring  the 
turnips,  can  be,  one  year  with  another,  fuppofed  to  be 
as  valuable  as  the  quantity  of  turnips  that  might  he  rca- 
fonably  expc&ed  in  the  broad-caft  method  more  than 
in  the  other,  I  fliall  not  hefltate  to  declare  in  favour  of 
drilling  between  the  beans.” 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  t6  be  carried  on  a 
priori *  Mr  Wimpey,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  in¬ 
clines  to  the  practice  of  lowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rows.  “  It  exactly  eorrefponds  (fays  be) 
with  all  my  ohfervations  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  that  root.  A  confulerable  degree  of  moifture  is 
neceflary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moifture  equal  to  lliade  ;  and 
fliade  can  be  obtained  and  feeured  by  no  means  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  on  a  large  fcale  as  in  the  intervals  of  tall 
growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planted  in  drills.” 

The  fuecefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingfton,  near  Taunton, 
leaves  little  l'oOm  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
method,  and  its  fuecefs  in  preventing  the  fly.  The 
beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two  feet  afun- 
dcr,  on  two  ploughings,  horfe-lioed  three  times,  and 
the  turnips  town  in  the  intervals  at  the  laft  hoeing. 

The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
a  very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured, 
nor  had  any  duelling  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before. 

It  produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons,  5  cwt.  of  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob- 
flervations  upon  it.  1.  The  turnips  wrere  flown  pro- 
mifcuoufly  among  the  beans  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which 


was  given  about  midfummer ;  from  which  time  no¬ 


thing  was  done  hut  drawing  off  the  beans,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  off  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  conliderably  above  20  bufhels  per  acre, 
which  is  much  more  than  was  produced  by  any  other 
method  that  feafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
country :  and  as  Mr  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he 
faw  the  turnip  crop,  he  did  not  exped  any  thing  confi- 
dcrable  from  the  latter ;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  pro¬ 
duce  muft  he  accounted  highly  profitable,  wTheil  we 
confider  that  there  was  no  crop  loft ;  no  preparation, 
duelling,  nor  any  expence  whatever,  except  the  price 
of  the  iced  and  flowing  it.  3.  This  he  confiders  as  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hufbaud- 
ry  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of ;  hut  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  never  can  anfwcr,  except  wdiere  the  ground  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having 
been  horfe-lioed  for  a  few  years  before.  4.  He  thinks 
the  beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  inter¬ 
vals,  by  which  the  fun  and  air  wTould  he  freely  admit¬ 
ted,  and  the  plants  wrould  alfo  he  lefs  damaged  by  the 
operation  of  the  hoe.  329 

Mr  Papier  likcwfife  informs  tl;e  Society  of  two  other  Other  expe 
experiments  on  a  fimilar  plan;  but  with  this  difference,  r'nMrnts  on 
that  the  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fe- 
cond  horie-hoeing.  I  he  turnip  crops  were  very  good,  iKans< 
and  the  beans  more  than  double  the  value  of  thole  raif- 
ed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hufbandry.  u  1  think  it  is 
Very  evident  (fays  he)  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur-  • 

nips  from  the  fly ;  and  as  no  cxpcnce  or  trouble  attends 
3  F  2  the 
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the  pra£lice,  I  apprehend  it  u7ill  foon  heeome  more 
general.”  The  Society  own,  that  the  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs  of  Mr  Bull’s  experiment  Jeans  to  militate  at  leail 
againll  what  they  faid  on  Mr  Anderdon’s  letter  \  but 
they  infill  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  means  fimilar. 
“  Though  the  land  (fay  they),  in  both  inflances,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  heavy  clay ,  they  are  very  different.  Mr  Ander- 
don’s  is  poor,  wet,  and  cold  \  the  other  a  good  rich  clay, 
and  we  apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
marl,  which  is  called  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nice  diftin£tion  of  foils  apparently 
alike,  hut  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  prin¬ 
ciple,  therefore,  that  eold  wet  clay  lands  arc  unfuit- 
ablc  for  turnips,  remains  unallocated  by  this  experi¬ 
ment  y  and  general  practice  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
theory.” 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
aceount  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raifed  upon  Mr  Bult’s  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  rows  about  22  inches  diltanec,  twice  horfedioed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  bufhels  the  com¬ 
puted  acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bufliels  the  ftatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummer  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  hufban- 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
quantity.  One  of  thefc  crops  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult  5  they  were  fown  upon  a  field  of  nine  com¬ 
puted  acres  on  the  loth  of  June,  after  the  fecond 
horfe-hoeing  5  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per¬ 
formed  too  foon,  the  ground  not  clear,  or,  whatever 
might  be  the  caufc,  the  beans  were  weeded  twiee  by 
hand  afterwards  5  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
were  fomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  allured 
by  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  heft 
crop  of  turnips  he  had  ever  feen.  The  turnip  feed  in 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand  drill ;  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fome  places  vaflly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin }  but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  proper  thieknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  ivas  one  of  the  moll  profitable  erops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  vret,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavier  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufion :  1.  That  with  refpedt  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  hoeing  is  vaflly  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  husbandry.  2.  That  the  beans  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from  the 
depredations  of  the  fly.  3.  That  as  by  this  method  no 
crop  is  loll,  and  consequently  no  rent,  but  a  mere 
trifle  of  expenee  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  turnip  crop, 
it  mull  be  one  of  the  moll  profitable  as  well  as  the  moll 
certain  methods  of  propagating  that  ufcful  root  ever 
yet  pradlifed. — He  flill  infills,  however,  that  if  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  method,  he  vmuld 
drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greater  dillance,  that  the 
turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  cafily ;  and  that  he  fliould 
prefer  the  London  tiek- beans  to*  any  other,  by  reafon 
qf  their  fhortnefs  and  being  fuch  bearers  }  that  he  fliould 
alfo  take  off  their  tops  as  foon  as  the  under  blofloms  be¬ 
gan  to  decay ;  which,  he  fuppofes,  would  be  of  great 
fervice. 

In  this  differtation  on  the  culture  of  turnips,  we 
cannot  avoid  taking  notiee  of  an  inflrument  ufed  in 
Norfolk  for  tranfplanting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 
the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
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failure  of  the  plants  vin  particular  fpots.  It  is  repre-  Culture  of 
fented  on  the  margin  \  and  the  conflru&ion  and  mode  particular 
of  ufing  are  obvious  from  the  figure. — When  the  turnips  Plants, 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  the  workman  holds  the  long 
handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  fliort  one  with  the^\^~. 
right  hand  drawn  up.  Put  the  inflrument  then  overp  *n‘ 
the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your  foot 
forec  it  into  the  ground  }  then  give  it  a  twill  round, 
and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will  adhere  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folid  body  \  then  with  ano¬ 
ther  inflrument  of  the  fame  fiz.c  take  the  earth  out 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  bringing  the  inflru¬ 
ment  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole  which 
has  been  made  by  the  other  \  then  keep  your  right 
hand  Heady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the  earth  and 
plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots  undiflurb- 
ed.  In  this  operation  two  men  will  be  employed,  each 
of  them  having  an  inflrument  of  the  form  reprefented 
on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant,  while  the 
other  fills  his  inflrument  with  earth  only,  thereby  ma¬ 
king  room  for  the  depofition  of  the  plant  ,  fo  that  the 
hole  whieh  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant  is  filled  with 
the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put  •, 
which  being  depofited,  he  takes  up  a  plant,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  place  he  firfl  let  out  from,  the  former  man 
at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth  only ,  fo  that 
each  man  is  alternately  the  planter,  and  each  being 
employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on  brifkly. — This 
inflrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr  Cubbit  Gray  of 
Southrcpps,  Norfolk. 

Turnips  being  the  grand  bafis  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
Landry,  Mr  Marfhall  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  their  eulture  in  that  eounty. — The  fpceies  cultiva¬ 
ted  are,  1.  The  common  white  Jlock ,  called  in  many* 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip.  2.  The  purple  Jlock  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  Norfolk 
colour  j  its  fize  in  general  fmaller,  and  its  texture  cultivation 
clofer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white  oftuinh,s* 
floek  'y  it  alfo  Hands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fuc- 
culent  in  the  fpring  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  well  relifhed  by 
cattle  as  the  former,  whence  it  is  lefs  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  3.  The  pudding  Jlock  y  the  tankard-turnip  of  the 
midland  counties,  is  in  fliape  fo  perfe&ly  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  diftincl 
fpecies.  It  rifes  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  Handing  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground  \  generally  taking  a  rough  irregular  outline,  and 
a  fomewhat  reelining  poflure.  it  very  mueh  refe rubles 
the  eommon  turnip,  and  is  by  mueh  its  nioff  formidable 
rival.  In  many  refpe&s  it  feems  to  he  fuperior,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten  off  by  flieep 
with  much  lefs  waffc  than  the  common  turnip. — The- 
difadvantage  is,  that  they  arc  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
froH,  by  reafon  of  their  Handing  fo  high  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  j  fo  that  on  the  whole,  Mr  Marfhall 
concludes,  that  the  common  white  turnip  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  every  other. 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpecies  of  Advantage* 
arable  land.  Marl  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  \  of  uhng 
and,  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  naturally  unfit n,arl 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.  They  fue- 
ceed  barley  better  than  any  other  crop  ;  fome  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  Hubble  after  harveH  \  but  this  is 
not  a  general  pra&ice.  The  manures  in  grcateH  repu¬ 
tation  for  turnips  are  dung,  with  a  greater  or  fmaller 
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Part  I. 

Culture  of  admixture  oi  mould  \  malt-coombs  are  alfo  in  good  re¬ 
particular  pute,  and  oil-eake  is  ufed  by  a  few  individuals  ;  u  but 
,  PIallts-  ,  it  may  be  faid  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the  turnips 
grown  in  eaft  Norfolk  are  manured  with  muck.” — The 

333  quantity  of  dung  let  on  for  a  crop  of  turnips  generally 
Manures  depends  on  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  quantity  of 
Jkkids^erCnt  tu™P  ground  to  be  manured.  From  10  to  15  cart 

loads  of  muck  are  eonfulered  as  a  good  drelling  ;  and 
about  a  ton  of  oil  cake  to  three  aeres  ;  50  or  60  buih- 
els  of  malt-eoombs,  and  40  or  60  bulliels  of  foot,  to  an 

334  aere. 

Cultivation  When  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  eonfump- 
°f  turnips  tion*  the  fooner  they  can  he  got  into  the  ground  the 
for  eaily  better  ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  Hand  the  win- 
tion.  ter,  the  beginning  or  July  is  thought  toon  enough. 

The  moll  general  rule  is  to  begin  fowing  about  a 
week  before  midfummer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fort- 
<  335  night  after,  viz.  from  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  to  the 

lfowin°^  and  7*^  or  ^  °f  July. — Broad-eall  fowing  is  univerfal,  in 
culture. '  the  quantity  of  two  pints  to  an  aere.  The  iced  is  co¬ 
vered  by  two  lines  of  a  pair  of  light  harrows  drawn 
backward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tines,  which  ufually 
point  fomething  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods, 
and  burying  the  feed  too  deep.  The  hories  are  uni¬ 
versally  walked  one  way,  and  trotted  baek  again  in  the 
fame  place.  This  is  an  excellent  cuftom  \  the  quick 
zig-zag  motion  of  the  harrows  at  onee  alb  fling  to  le¬ 
vel  the  furfaee,  and  to  dillribute  the  feeds  more  even¬ 
ly. — They  are  univcrfallv  hoed  \  and  unlefs  they  be 
Town  very  late,  are  generally  hoed  twiee.  The  di- 
ilanee  of  time  between  the  fowing  and  the  firll  hoeing 
depends  upon  the  foil  and  feafon  :  the  fize  of  the  plants 
being  the  only  guide.  When  turnips  are  fullered  to 
grow  too  large  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  are 
difficult  to  be  fet  out  iingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
up  by  weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  Render  upright  ten¬ 
dency  y  whereas  their  natural  growth  in  their  infant 
Hate,*  is  procumbent^  fpreading  their  firll  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe. — If  the  hoe  he 
put  in  too  foon,  the  plants  which  are  fet  out  are  liable 
to  be  buried,  and  their  tender  roots  diflurbed  in  the 
a£t  of  fetting  out  the  neighbouring  plants.  The  time 
for  hoeing,  as  directed  by  the  moil  judieious’  hulhand- 
men,  is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  are  about  the  lize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  : 
if,  however,  feed- weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant, 
they  ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at 
that  fize,  left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  Render  they 
fhould  acquire  a  weak  and  fiekly  habit.  Hie  proper 
diftanee  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fowing  }  fuch  as  are  fown  early,  in  a  rieh  pro¬ 
ductive  foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thole 
iown  late  on  a  foil  of  a  contrary  nature.  If  the  foil 
he  at  par,  the  diftanee  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fowing :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  ftate 
of  the  foil  fhould  he  the  regulator. — Mr  Marlhall  eom- 
plains  of  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  gene- 
✓  ral  in  this  refpeCt,  who  u  hack  out  their  turnips,  14, 
15,  or  perhaps  18  inches  afunder,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  the  foil,  or  (ime  of  fowing.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  eftablillied  while  the  Norfolk  foil  was  full  of 
marl,  and  new  to  turnips  j  and  when,  it  is  probable, 
ii  or  12  inehes  in  diameter  was  no  uncommon  fize, 
with  tops  proportionally  large  and  fpreading ;  and 
14  or  inches  might  then  be  a  proper  diftanee. 
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But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is  Ieflened,  and  Culture  of 
the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  turnips,  which  fel-  particular 
dom  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight  niches  in  diameter,  ,  ^ants-  a 
it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  continue  the  practice.” 

Turnips  are  cultivated  either  for  feed,  for  lale,  or 
for  confumption.  When  cultivated  for  feed,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  in  moil  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  taken  from  trail fpl anted  roots  5  but  in  Nor¬ 
folk  they  are  frequently  railed  from  fuch  as  are  untranf- 
planted.  “  It  is  a  fad  (fays  Mr  Marlhall)  well  un-  Cultivation 
derll ood  by  every  hulbandman  herb,  that  if  the  feed  be  of  turnips, 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfplanted  roots,  the  for  feed, 
plants  from  this  feed  will  become  eoarfe-neeked  and 
foul-rooted  \  and  the  flefh  of  the  root  itfelf  will  be¬ 
come  rigid  and  unpalatable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfpianted  roots,  the 
neeks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few  , 
the  entire  plant  acquiring  a  weak  delieate  habit,  and 
the  produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.  For  the 
neek,  or  onfet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  fize 
of  the  finger  (for  inllanee,)  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  }  and  in  a  limilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  he  re¬ 
duced.  From  a  parity  of  reafonmg,  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred,  that  when  the  neek  acquires  a  tlneknefs  equal 
to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fize  of  the  root  will  be  in? 
proportion. 

“  With  refpeCt  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is  a 
juft  inference  5  but  with  refpeCt  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in 
a  great  mealure  erroneous.  For  a  few  generations  the 
lize  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace  with  the  increafe  oft 
leaves  and  fibres-}  hut  alter  having  onee  reached  the 
limits  which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins 
to  revert  to  its  original  Hate  of  wihlnefs,  from  which  to 
its  prefent  Hate  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  bv 
tranfplantation.  The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex¬ 
tremes  to  avoid.  The  one  is  difeoverabie  by  the  thick- 
nefs  and  eoarfenefs  of  the  neek,  the  fcaly  roughnefs 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednels  of  its,  main 
or  tap-root :  the  other  by  the  Render  nefs  of  the  neek, 
the  finenefs  of  the  leaf^  and  the  delieaey  of  the  root. 

The  former  are  unpalatable  to  eattle,  and  are  therefore 
creative  of  walle  :  the  latter  are  unproductive,  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  he  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample* 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  tliofe  which  are,  by  eonlli- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  ftate  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  There  is  net,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpeCting  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf¬ 
pianted  fucceffively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  he 
fullered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed :  the  foil  and  ii- 
tuation  have,  and  other  eireumftanees  may  have,  in¬ 
fluence  011  the  habit  and  eoiiilitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals  \  and  the  farmer  mull  attend  alone  to  the 
ftate  of  the  turnips  themfelves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  palled  the 
aeme  of  perfection,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intereft  to 
let  them  run  up  to  feed  without  tranfplantion.  I11 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  tliree,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  lloek  in  the  defired  ftate.  The  time  of  tranfplant¬ 
ing  is  from  old  Chriftmas  to  old  Candlemas.  In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  eleaneft  plants  without  regard  to  fize  *,  or 
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more  accurately  fpeaking,  lie  makes  choiee  of  fueh 
as  arc  near,  but  not  at  or  above  the  Hate  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  I11  alnioft  every  turnip-field  there  are  plants 
in  various  flates  :  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  ehoiee  of  plants.  A  piece  of  good 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  ehofen  for  this 
purpofe  ;  but  the  method  of  planting  is  various  :  the 
plants  are  generally  fet  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diilanees 
from  one  another.”  Thefe  diftanees  our  author  has 
obferved  to  be  16  or  18  inehes,  and  the  diftanee  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inehes }  but  the  practice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profellion,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  contiguous. 
The  only  eulture  required,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
clean  hoed  *,  but  when  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  mueh 
care  is  requifite  to  keep  it  from  birds.  If  the  plot  be 
large,  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  a  boy  to  feare  them  } 
but  if  it  be  fmall,  and  near  the  houfe,  Mr  Mar Ih all  has 
known  the  following  expedient  uled  with  fuccels.  “  On 
a  flender  poll,  rifing  in  the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
was  fixed  a  bell ;  from  which  a  line  palled  into  the 
kitehen  :  in  the  moll  frequented  part  of  this  hung 
the  pull.  Whoever  palled  the  pull  rung  the  bell  }  lo 
that  in  a  farni-houfe  kitchen,  where  a  miftrefs  and 
two  or  three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almoft  always 
on  the  foot,  an  ineeffant  peal  was  kept  up ;  and 
the  birds,  having  no  refpite  from  alarm,  forfook  their 
prey.” 

The  time  of  drawing  commences  about  Michaelmas, 
and  continues  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.  The  procefs 
of  drawing,  he  fays,  “  in  fevere  weather,  is  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  nothing  but  cullom  could  reconcile  to  thole 
whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  llout  lads,  and 
youths ;  whofe  hands  are  frequently  fwelled  until  the 
■joints  are  difcernible  only  by  the  dimples  they  form  j” 
neverthelefs  be  never  heard  of  any  inllance  of  bad  ef¬ 
fects  from  this  eircumftance.  AVhen  the  tops  will  bear 
it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious :  they 
pull  with  both  hands  at  once  :  and  having  filled  each 
hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart  blow 
to  difengage  the  foil  from  the  roots,  and  with  the  fame 
motion  throw  them  into  the  cart.  If  the  tops  be  cut 
off  by  the  froft,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground,  the  turnips 
are  raifed  with  two-tined  forks  named  crowns .  If  the 
roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is  removed  by 
means  of  an  implement  called  the  Jhotv-Jledge,  This 
confifts  of  three  deal-boards  from  one  to  two  inehes 
thiek,  10  or  12  inches  deep,  and  from  feven  to  nine 
feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the  ibrrti  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  and  llrongly  united  with  nails  or  {traps 
of  iron  at  the  angles  ;  at  one  of  whieh  is  failened,  by 
means  of  a  double  {trap,  a  hook  or  an  eye,  to  fallen  the 
liorfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a  piece  of  turnips 
covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  latter  into  a  ridge  oi\ 
eaeh  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a  ftripe  of  turnips 
is  left  hare,  without  having  received  any  material  in¬ 
jury  from  the  operation.  Though  it  is  euftomary,  in 
drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely,  our  author  met 
with  one  inftanee  in  which  the  fmall  ones  were  left  by 
a  very  good  hulbandman  on  the  ground,  both  to  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out  tops  in  the  fpring  ;  it 
being  obfervable,  that  a  fmall  turnip  fends  up  a  top 
nearly  equal  to  one  whofe  bulb  is  larger.  There  is  one 
inconvenience,  however,  arifing  from  this  pradiee  \ 
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the  plough  is  prevented  from  entering  Upon  the  foil  un-  Culture  of 
til  late  in  the  fpring  \  whieh  upon  fome  foils  is  an  un-  particular 
furmountable  objedion  •  though  it  may  be  very  proper  Plants, 
upon  land  whieh  will  bring  good  barley  with  one  v 
ploughing  after  turnips. 

Mr  Marfhall  relates  the  following  fimple  method,  by  Method  of 
which  a  Norfolk  farmer  preferved  tumips  through  a  prefervinj* 
confiderable  part  of  the  winter  feafon.  Having  cut  ^rillPs- 
off  their  tops  with  a  fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows, 
and  carried  the  bulbs  to  a  new-made  diteli,  into  whieh 
he  threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  {Iraw, 
laying  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.  Here  they 
lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft*  They  were  then  again 
earted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  ate  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frelfi  drawn 
turnips  $  and  in  general  they  came  out  as  frefh  as  the) 
went  in.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
might  he  extended  to  the  preiervation  of  turnips  till  the 
fpring. 


3.  Carrot. 
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Of  all  roots,  a  carrot  requires  the  deepeft  foil.  It  Culture  d* 
Ought  at  leall  to  be  a  foot  deep,  all  equally  good  from0111101, 
top  to  bottom.  If  i'uch  a  foil  be  not  in  the  farm,  it 
may  be  made  artificially  by  trench-ploughing,  which 
brings  to  the  furfaee  what  never  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fun  or  air.  When  this  new  foil  is  fuffi- 
eiently  improved  by  a  crop  or  two  with  dung,  it  is  fit 
for  bearing  carrots.  Beware  of  dunging  the  year  when 
the  carrots  are  fown  \  for  with  frefli  dung  they  feldom 
efeape  rotten  feabs. 

The  only  foils  proper  for  that  root  are  a  loam  and  a 
fandy  foil. 

The  ground  mull  be  prepared  by  the  deepeft  furrow 
that  ean  be  taken,  the  fooner  after  harvell  the  better  ; 
immediately  upon  the  baek  of  which,  a  ribbing  ought 
to  fuceeed,  as  direded  for  barley.  At  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  Ajnil,  whieh  is  the  time  of  fowing  the 
feed,  the  ground  mull  he  fmoothed  with  a  brake.  Sow 
the  feed  in  drills,  with  intervals  of  a  foot  for  hand-hoe¬ 
ing  *,  whieh  is  no  expeiifive  operation  where  the  crop 
is  eonfined  to  an  acre  or  two  ;  hut  if  the  quantity  of 
ground  be  greater,  the  intervals  ought  to  be  three 
feet,  in  order  for  horfe-hoeing. 

In  flat  ground  without  ridges,  it  may  be  proper  tc» 
make  parallel  furrows  with  the  plough,  ten  feet  front 
eaeh  other,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  redundant  moi- 
fture. 

At  Parlington  in  Yorkfhire,  from  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  firft  of  May,  20  work  liorfes,  four  bul- 
loeks,  and  fix  milk  cows,  were  fed  on  the  carrots  that 
grew  on  three  acres }  and  thefe  animals  never  tailed  any 
other  food  but  a  little  hay.  The  milk  was  excellent : 
and,  over  and  above,  30  hogs  were  fattened  upon  what 
was  left  by  the  other  beafts.  We  have  this  fad  from 
undoubted  authority. 

CaiTots  have  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle,  and,  in  this  refped,  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  j 
though,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpeeies,  they  are  far 
inferior.  The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them, 
however,  appears  to  be  mueh  more  doubtful  than  that 
of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  that  from 
Norden’s  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,  publilhed  in  1600,  it  Bath  Fa- ^ 
appears,  that  earrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  thafci*™,  yoI  & 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-P*  x* 
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Orford,  Woodbridge,  and  Saxmundum,  has  probably 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  put 
together.”  In  1779?  ^ew  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lei’s  than  five  or  fix  acres  ;  many  from  10  to  20  ;  and 
one  had  36  acres :  the  Untight,  handfomc,  and  clean 
roots  were  lent  at  6d.  per  huiliel  to  London \  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  ufed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.  In  other 
counties,  he  obferves,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not 
extended  itfelf ;  that  fome  have  begun  to  cultivate 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  foon  defifted  ;  fo  that 
the  culture  feems  in  a  manner  ftill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  firll  began.  In  attempting  to  in- 
veftigatc  the  eaufe  of  this  general  neglect,  he  obferves, 
that  66  the  eliarge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  to  an 
extenfive  eulturc,  and  not  a  eonfined  one  for  one  or  two 
particular  obje&s.”  Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coft  3I.  17s.  6d.  per  aerc,  including  every 
expenee  ;  but  had  not  the  fummer  been  dry,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  his  expences  might  have  been  higher  •,  and 
when  he  tried  the  experiment  15  years  before,  his  ex¬ 
pences,  through  inadvertence,  ran  mueh  higher.  His 
difficulty  this  year  arofc  ehiefly  from  the  polygonum 
aviculare ,  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  fo  tough  that 
fcareely  any  hoe  can  eut  it.  Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with  the  carrots  were  all  eat¬ 
en  by  the  fly  ;  but  had  they  fueceeded,  the  expence  of 
the  crop  would  have  been  18s.  jd.  lefs  per  acre  than 
the  earrots.  “  But  (adds  our  author)  if  we  eall  the 
fuperiority  of  expenee  20s.  an  aere,  I  believe  we  ffiall 
be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  muft  at  onee  he  appa¬ 
rent  that  th6  expenee  of  20s.  per  aere  cannot  he  the 
eaufe  of  the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer 
this  expenee,  there  are  favourable  circumllanees  which 
muft  not  be  forgotten.  1.  They  (the  earrots)  are 
much  more  impenetrable  to  froft,  whieli  frequently  de¬ 
ftroys  turnips.  2.  They  are  not  fubjed  to  the  diftem- 
pers  and  aeeidents  whieli  frequently  afl’cd  turnips  ;  and 
they  are  fown  at  a  feafon  when  they  cannot  he  affeded 
by  drought,  which  frequently  alfo  deftroys  turnips. 
3.  They  laft  to  April,  when  ftoek,  and  efpeeially  ffieep 
farmers  are  fo  diftrefted,  that  they  know  not  what  re- 
fource  to  provide.  4.  The  eulture  requifite  for  turnips 
on  a  fandy  foil,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  deftroys 
alfo  its  tenacity,  fo  that  the  erop  eannot  thrive  ;  but 
with  carrots  the  eafe  is  otherwife.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  ftill  lo 
limited,  does  not  arife  from  the  expenee,  but  becaufe  the 
value  is  not  afeertained.  In  plaees  where  thefe  roots 
can  be  fent  to  London,  or  fold  at  a  good  priee,  the 
tops  being  ufed  as  food  for  eattle,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
doubt  that  they  are  profitable  \  and  therefore  in  fucli 
places  they  are  generally  cultivated  :  but  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  as  yet  laid  before  the  publie,  a  fatisfadory 
deeifive  knowledge  of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained. 
The  moft  eonfiderable  pradiee,  and  the  only  one  of 
common  farmers  upon  a  large  fcale,  is  that  of  the  fands 
of  Woodbridge  ;  but  here  they  have  the  benefit  of  a 
London  market,  as  already  mentioned.  Amongft 
ihofe  whole  experiments  are  publifhed,  Mr  Billingfley 
ranks  foremoft.  Here  again  the  value  of  carrots  is  ra¬ 
ther  depreciated  than  advanced  ;  for  he  railed  great 
crops,  and  had  repeated  experience  upon  a  large  feale  of 
fcfieix  excellence  in  fattening  oxen  and  ffieep ;  feeding 
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cows,  horfes,  and  hogs  \  and  keeping  ewes  and  lambs  Culture  of 
in  a  very  fuperior  manner,  late  in  the  fpring,  after  tur-  particular 
nips  were  gone  :  but  notwithstanding  thefe  great  ad-  ,  Pkmts.  ^ 
vantages,  he  gave  the  eulture  up  ;  from  whieh  we  may  v 
eonelude  a  deficiency  in  value.  u  In  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  (though  not  altogether  determinate),  I  found  the 
value,  upon  an  average  of  all  applications,  to  be  13d. 
a  buffiel,  heaped  meafure  ;  eftimating  whieh  at  7olb. 
weight,  the  ton  is  il.  14s.”  The  following  are  the 
valuations  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  value  of  carrot 
in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  : 

Per  Ton. 

Mr  Mellifh  of  Blyth,  a  general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L.i  o  o 

Mr  Stovin  of  Doneaflcr,  hogs*  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  oft,  -  -  4  O  O 

Mr  Moody  of  ftatford,  oxen  fatted,  and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  100 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  faviug  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  horfes,  -  -  100 

Mr  Le  Grand  of  Affi,  fattening  wethers, 

Sir  John  Hobby  Mill  of  Bifhaii,  fattening 

hogs,  -  -  -  160 

Mr  Billingfley,  for  fattening  hogs,  -  1  13  6 

Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  eonfulted, 
could  not  make  their  earrots  worth  any  thing  :  fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  doubt, 
fo  eontradiftoi  y  are  the  accounts,  whether  the  culture 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not. 

Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  il.  6s. 
and  Mr  Stovin  4I.  ;  but  others  eould  not  fatten  hogs 
upon  them  at  all :  and  fome  of  Mr  Young’s  neighbours 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to 
Jcour  hogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand 
upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  made  with  the  greateft  ac¬ 
curacy  ,  yet  two  cireuniftanees  feem  to  militate  againft 
it.  1.  The  ffieep  were  put  lean  to  them  \  whereas  it  is 
a  fa6t  well  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when 
put  to  turnips,  no  profit  will  refult  ;  and  it  is  poffible 
that  the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  earrots.  2.  lie 
gave  them  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat.  ^47 

In  this  uncertain  ftate  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing  New  expe* 
that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  number  of-  experiments  riments  re- 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  poflible,  in  order  to  afeertain  commends 
the  real  value  per  ton  :  and  our  author  endeavours  to 
lliow,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  mueh  by  expe¬ 
riments  of  this  kind.  “  I  have  ffiown  (fays  he),  that 
they  arc  to  be  cultivated  for  4I.  per  aere,  left  on  the 
ground  for  ffieep.  Suppofe  the  erop  only  two  bnffiels 
at  70II).  each  per  rood,  3  20  per  aerc,  or  ten  tons;  it 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  fince  20  ton3  are  common  among 
earrot  cultivators.  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand’s 
experiments,  that  a  wether  worth  2I.  5s.  eats  1 61b.  of 
carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  hay  per  day  :  dropping  the 
hay,  and  calculating  for  ffieep  of  lefs  than  half  that  fiz.e 
(whieh  are  mueh  more  eommon),  it  will  be  perhaps  an 
ample  allowance  to  allign  them  I2lb.  of  earrots  a-day. 

If  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  half  fat  when  put  up, 
they  will  be  completely  fattened  in  100  dkys.  At  this 
rate,  20  wethers  will,  in  100  days,  eat  11  tons,  or  very 
little  more  than  one  moderate  aere.  Now,  let  it  ho 
remembered,  that  it  is  a  good  acre  of  turnip ;  which 
will  fatten  eight  fuch  wethers,  the  common  Norfolk 

calculation:; 
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Culture  of  calculation  :  from  which  It  appears,  than  one  aere  of 
particular  earrots  is,  for  this  purpofe,  oi  more  value  than  two  of 
.  Plftl>ts-  turnips.  Further,  let  us  fuppofe  horfes  fed  with  them 
v  inftcad  of  oats :  to  top,  eart  and  paek  up,  io  tons  of 
earrots,  1  know  may  be  done  for  20s. — An  acre  there¬ 
fore  (other  expenecs  included)  eofts  5I.  Fifty  pounds 
weight  of  earrots  arc  an  ample  allowance  for  a  horfe  a 
day  :  ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  laft  three  horfcs  for  live 
months.  But  this  5I.  laid  out  in  oats  at  16s.  per  quar¬ 
ter,  will  pure liafe  little  more  than  lix  quarters  3  which 
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will  lall  three  horfcs,  at  two  bulhels  each  per  week, 


lambs  with 
them. 


more  than  two  months  3  a  moll  enormous  inferiority  to 
348  the  earrots.” 

Experiment  fn  the  fame  volume,  p.  1S7.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ae¬ 
on  feeding  <£om\t  of  another  experiment  made  by  himlelf  on  the 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  ate 
varied  exeeflively  at  different  times  3  thirty-fix  of  them 
confumed  from  five  to  ten  bullicls  per  day  3  hut  on  an 
average,  he  rates  them  at  four  bulhels  of  56  pounds  per 
day.  In  ali,  they  eohlumed  407  bulhels  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  when  they  were  fold  and  killed  fat.  At 
putting  upon  the  earrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only 
at  1 81.  hut  were  fold  in  April  at  25I.  4s.  3  fo  that 
the  value  of  the  carrots,  was  exa&ly  7I.  4s.  or  about 
4d.  per  bulhel.  This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  lullieient 
to  induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culture  of  earrots,  as 
thus  he  would  have  a  elcar  profit  of  40s.  per  acre  3 
“  which  (fays  he)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  bell 
wheat  crops  in  this  kingdom.”  The  land  on  which  the 
carrots  grew  was  (own  next  year  with  barley,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  cleanefl  in  the  ptlrilh  3  whieh  eontradi&s  an 
alfertion  oitr  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
foul.  The  grafs  upon  which  the  flieep  Were  fed  with 
the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre,  Was 
very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  1781,  owing 
to  the  drynefs  of  the  fealon  3  but  in  1782  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 
quantity:  “  for,  inftead  of  an  indiffereut  vegetation, 
Scattered  thick  with  the  eentaurea  feabiofa,  filago,  rhin- 
anthus,  erilla  galli,  and  linurn  cathartieum,  with  other 
plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beautiful  Iheet 
of  the  heft  plants  that  can  appear  in  a  meadow,  viz.  the 
lathyrus  pratenfis,  achillea  millefolium,  trifolium  repens, 
trifolium  ochroleucrum,  trifolium  alpeftie,  and  the  plan- 
tago  lanceolata. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr 
Billinglley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit 
of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Of  the  former,  however,  he 
obtained  only  feven  tons,  15  ewt.  per  acre:  the  cab* 
bages  produced  36  tons  :  neverthclels,  according  to  him, 
the  profit  of  the  former  was  5I.  8s.  3  of  the  latter,  only 
3I.  iis»  In  a  paper  011  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwieh,  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  he  informs  us,  that  he 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  aere,  hut  reckons 
the  produce  from  200  to  500  bulhels  3  which,  at 
$61b.  to  the  bulhel,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  a  half* 
In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  Onley  feems 
carrots  pre- to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes.  “  IIow- 
t'erred  to  cver  valual,le  (fays  he),  from  eafe  of  culture,  and  great- 
nels  of  produee,  to  the  poor,  cfpecially  in  all  fmall  fpots, 
I  doubt,  unlefs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a  farm¬ 
ing  plan,  potatoes  he  fo  eligible  as  other  herbage  or 
roots,  efpceially  as  carrots,  which  I  eannot  hut  furmife 
(for  my  trials  are  too  trivial  to  venture  holder  language), 
deferve  every  encouragement,  even  on  foils  hitherto 
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thought  too  heavy  for  them. — I  am  from  experience  Culture  of 
convinced,  that  an  acre  of  carrots  will  double  in  the  particular 
quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  product  of ,  an  s' 
an  acre  of  oats  3  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
them  up  (all  of  whieh,  expenlive  as  they  arc,  hear  a 
very  inferior  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  medium  crop), 
mull  leave  the  land,  efpeeially  if  taken  off  it  in  an  early 
period,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  feed-bed 
for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow-tilth.” 

Mr  Onley ’s  defideratum  was  a  lubftitute  for  oats  to 
Teed  horfcs  3  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his 
-eounty  (Etlex).  Potatoes,  he  obferves,  are  excellent 
for  fmall  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a 
little  barley  meal  3  hut  for  large  hogs,  they  are  moft 
profitably  given  raw,  if  thefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
lhaek  of  the  barn  door  in  th refiling  ieafon,  &e.  In 
the  5th  volume  he  relumes  the  fubjedl,  and  acquaints 
us,  that  lie  applied  a  fingle  aere  in  his  bean  field  to  the 
culture  of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  400  bu¬ 
lhels  3  and  this  he  eonfiders  as  a  fmall  produce.  u  I  am, 
however,  fenfible  (fays  he)  that  they  will  amply  repay 
every  expenee  of  the  finell  eulturc  3  a^ul  iliould,  from 
their  extenlive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land, 
be  everywhere  attempted.  Some  oi  my  neighbours, 
who  have  been  indueed  to  try  them  on  rather  a  larger 
fcalc,  with  finer -culture,  and  frefher  loil,  have  railed 
from  600  to  900  bulhels  per  acre,  and  applied  them 
more  profitably,  as  well  more  generally,  than  any 
other  winter  herbage,  to  deer,  lheep,  bullocks,  cows, 
and  horfes.  At  the  loweft  calculation,  from  our  little  Superior  to 
trials,  they  are  Computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one- turnips  and 
third,  as  to  quantity  of  food  :  but  are  far  fuperior  moats- 
what  arifes  from  convenience  for  the  liable  3  where  to  * 
us  they  ieem  to  be  a  fubft.it u-te  for  corn  to  all  horles,  at 
lcail  fu eh  as  are  not  ufed  in  any  quick  work  3  and  par¬ 
tially  fo  with  corn  for  thole  that  are.” 

In  making  a  eomparifon  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  found  the  latter  exceed  by  110 
lefs  than  2I.  15s.  8d.  per  aere.  His  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  to  fow  them  in  March  or  April  3  to  hoe  them 
three  times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes 
he  left  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriftmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  3  but  afterwards  he  took  them  up  in 
October,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  dire&ly  into  fmall 
upright  eoeks  of  10  bulhels  each,  covered  entirely,  with 
the  tops  cut  oft’. — Thus,  they  appear  to  dry  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very 
little  lofs.  *  If,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  arc  carried 
into  any  barn  or  Hied,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in 
large  quantities,  not  to  paek  them  dole,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  heating,  hut  rather  to  throw  them 
promifenoiilly  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ftraw  over  them. 

When  perfectly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require 
any  waihing,  except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the 
liable. 

This  root  has  been  found  fo  generally  valuable  as  a 
fubftitute  for  grain  in  feeding  horfes,  that  its  ufe  in 
that  way  is  rapidly  fpreading  into  various  parts  of  the 
country.  By  the  quantity  of  faccharinc  matter  which 
it  contains,  it  is  probably  rendered  extremely  rich 
and  ftimulating  to  the  ftomach  of  that  delicate  animal, 
fo  that  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  goes  to  wafte  than  of  any 
other  food.  We  may  remark,  that  the  gentleman  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  Mr  Onley,  who  had  the  merit  ot 
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pr  citing  upoft  the  public  attention  the  importance  and 
utility  of  this  root,  mentions  an  ufe  to  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  unfrequently  applied  in  the  dairy.  “  In 
our  dairies  (fays  he)  as  many  carrots  are  bruifed  be¬ 
fore  churning,  as  produce,  fqueezed  through  a  cloth 
into  as  much  cream  as  makes  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  blit¬ 
ter,  a  half  pint  of  juice  $  this  adds  feme  what  to  the  co¬ 
lour,  richnefs,  and  flavour  of  winter  butter )  and  we 
think,  where  hay  is  allowed  befides,  contributes  much 
to  counteracting  the  flavour  from  the  feed  cf  turnips. 
At  prefent  (our  carrot  feed  being  exhaufted)  from  tur¬ 
nips  and  hay,  with  this  juice,  our  butter  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  Epping  dairies.” 

We  may  conclude  by  taking  notice  here  of  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  vantageous  mode  of  cultivating  carrots,  by  making  ufe 
1v  of  them  with  a  view  to  flir  the  ground  in  young  planta¬ 

tions.  It  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Walford,  Efq.  of 
Birdhrocke,  Effcx,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  it : — u  It  has  been  my  confrant  practice  for  tlicfe 
lafl  five  years,  wherever  1  made  a  plantation  of  firs,  or 
deciduous  trees,  to  low  the  ground  in  the  fpring  with 
carrots,  which  1  have  found  not  only  pay  part  of  my 
expcnces,  and  frequently  the  whole,  but  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  trees  than  any  other  method  I  had  be¬ 
fore  adopted. 

“  When  I  make  a  plantation  of  deciduous  trees,  the 
ground  is  dug  two  fpits  deep  in  O&ober,  and  planted 
immediately,  leaving  it  in  that  Hate  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April  \  then, 
if  neceflary,  chop  it  over  with  a  hoe,  and  fow  my  car¬ 
rots  :  if  for  firs,  I  do  not  dig  the  ground  until  March, 
at  which  time  I  plant  my  trees,  and  fow  the  carrots, 
having  found  my  crop  more  luxuriant  and  productive 
upon  ground  frefli  dug  than  that  which  was  dug  in  the 
autumn. — I  give  for  digging  8d.  per  rod  \  hoe  only 
twice  \  the  produce  is  generally  four  bufhels  of  clean 
carrots,  which  I  fell  at  6dt  per  bufliel,  the  buyer  to 
fetch  them  from  their  place  of  growth. 

“  The  foil  in  fomc  places  loofe  and  hollow  ;  the  un¬ 
der  lira  turn  clay :  in  others  a  fine  vegetable  mould  up¬ 
on  a  red  loam. 

“  I  find,  in  taking  up  the  carrots,  lefs  damage  is  done 
to  the  young  fibres  of  the  trees,  than  by  digging  be¬ 
tween  them  \  for  it  is  impoflible,  with  the  greatefl  care 
of  your  fervants,  not  to  cut  off  fomc  of  them  by  dig¬ 
ging,  and  thereby  injure  the  trees,  befides  leaving  the 
ground  in  no  better  Hate  than  it  is  after  carrots  \  for 
when  the  carrot  is  drawn,  the  cavity  is  filled  immedi¬ 
ately  with  loofe  mould,  through  which  the  young  fibres 
will  ftrike  with  great  freedom,  and  very  mueh  accele¬ 
rate  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

*  4.  Parsnips. 

m/cult;-  ,  Parfnips  have  never  in  this  countryreceived  from  huf- 
Lation  of  bandmen  that  attention  to  which  they  are  well  entitled, 
j  barfnips  too  from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  and  the 
ledl  T~  £rcat  Tian%  of  faccharine  or  nonrifhing  matter  they 
5  e  e  *  are  known  to  contain,  which  certainly  abounds  in  them, 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  almofl  am  Other 
Bath  pa  ve£?cta^e  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted. 

^rs, vol.  iv.  Eo  cultivate  this  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to 
244.  make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  it  is 
rip°  ?  Ay  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  the 
Vql.  I,  Part  II. 
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following  fpring,  and  get  ftrong  before  the  weeds  can  Culture  of 
rife  to  injure  them.  Neither  the  feeds  nor  young  particular 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  frolts  j  on  which  t  Hants.  ^ 
account,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  autumn  is  prefer- 
able  to  the  fpring  fowing.  The  bell  foil  for  them  is  j\jr  jja_ 
a  rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  fund.  They  will  zard’s  me- 
thrive  well  in  a  black  gritty  foil,  bt.it  not  in  Hone- ,°f  CUA 
bralh,  gravel,  or  clay  j  aiul  they  are  always  largell  jntlvallon* 
the  decpeil  earth*  If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.  Mr  Hazard  obtained  a  very 
good  crop  for  three  years  upon  the  fame  piece  of 
ground  without  ufing  any ;  hut  when  he  laid  011  about 
40  cart  loads  cf  fund  per  acre  upon  a  11  iff  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  in,  lie  found  it  anfwer  very  well  j  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
1 8  inches  diilance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  or  horfe-hoed ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
cond  hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  fo  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
at  that  time  fow  a  plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  plants  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulverized  by  harrow¬ 
ing  and  rolling  *,  after  which  a  furrow  fliould  be  open¬ 
ed  with  the  plough,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  plants  fliould  he  regularly  laid  at  the  diflance 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  for  the  plant  to  Hand  per-  i 

pendicnlar  after  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  he  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  fliould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoc.  Another  furrow  mufl  be  opened  about  18  inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  planted  as 
before  $  and  fo  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depofited,  or  the  field  he  completely  cropped  j 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  he  neceflary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  j  but  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  he  covered  with  earth,  the  roots 
will  be  injured.  Parfnips  ought  not  to  he  planted  by 
dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound,  as  fcl- 
dom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which  tlicfe 
roots  abound  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  expanding  lliemfelves,  and  never  attain 
a  proper  fize.  When  circumHances  are  properly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  crop  of  parfnips  would 
anfwer  much  better  than  a  crop  of  carrots.  They  are 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  they  make 
their  flefli  whiter,  and  the  animals  themfclvcs  arc  more 
fond  of  tlicfe  roots  than  of  carrots.  Elorfcs  eat  them 
greedily  when  clean  walhed  and  fliccd  among  bran, 
and  thrive  very  well  upon  them  5  and  black  cattle  are 
faid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

Though  parfnips  are  little  ufed  in  Britain,  they  arc 
highly  cllcemed  in  France.  In  Brittany  they  arc 
thought,  as  food  for  cattle,  to  he  little  inferior  to  wheat  j 
and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  as  much  milk, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer  months.  In 
the  illand  of  Jerfey  they  have  long  been  confidered  as 
of  the  higlieft  importance  5  and  as  the  mode  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  there  feems  worthy  of  attention,  we  fhall 
here  give  an  account  of  it,  from  a  paper  tranfmitted  by 
3  G  the 
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Culture  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jerfey  to  the  Britifh  Board 
particular  of  Agriculture. 

Plants.  «  Jt  is  impoflible,  fay  thefe  gentlemen,  to  trace  the 
J  period  when  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  firft  intro* 
Culture  of  duced  amongll  us.  It  has  been  known  for  feveral  een- 
parfnips  turies,  and  the  inhabitants  have  reaped  lueh  benefit 
with  beans  therefrom,  that,  for  fattening  their  cattle  and  pigs, 
itl  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  known  roots  of  both  hcmifplieres. 

*”y  luern-  rpjic  cattje  fC(j  therewith  yield  a  juicy  and  exquifite 
meat.  The  pork  and  beef  of  Jerfey  are  ineonteftably 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  heft  in  Europe.  We  have 
obferved,  that  the  beef  in  fummer  is  not  equal  to  that 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring  periods,  when  the 
cattle  are  fed  with  parfnips ;  whieh  we  attribute  to  the 
excellency  of  that  root. 

“  All  animals  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  in  preference 
to  potatoes.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafon,  having  ne* 
ver  made  any  analyfis  of  the  parfnip.  It  would  be  eu- 
rious,  interefting,  and  ufeful,  to  inveftigate  its  charac¬ 
ter  ift  ic  principles  :  it  is  certain  that  animals  are  more 
fond  of  it  than  of  any  other  root,  and  fatten  more  quick¬ 
ly.  The  parfnip  polfellcs,  without  doubt,  more  nutriti¬ 
ous  juices  than  the  potato.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
fatter  contains  eleven  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
one  gros  of  earthy  fubftance,  French  weight;  there¬ 
fore,  there  only  remain  four  ounces  and  five  gros  of  nu¬ 
tritive  matter.  Probably  the  parfnip  does  not  eontain 
near  fo  much  watery  particles  ;  neverthelefs,  they  di- 
geft  very  eafily  in  the  animal’s  body.  The  eows  fed 
with  hay  and  parfnips  during  winter  yield  butter  of  a 
fine  yellow  hue,  of  a  faffron  tinge,  as  excellent  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  moft  luxuriant  pafture.” 

Thefe  gentlemen  proeced  to  ftate,  that,  in  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey,  parfnips  arc  not  cultivated  alone,  but  along 
with  beans,  among  which  laft  peafe  are  fometimes  mixed. 
There  are  three  modes  of  cultivation  :  ift,  With  the 
fpade  ;  2d,  With  the  plough  and  fpade ;  and,  3d,  With 
two  ploughs,  the  one  ealled  the  fmall  and  the  other  the 
great  plough.  This  laft  method,  as  being  the  moft 
economical  and  advantageous  to  the  hufbandman,  is  the 
only  one  deferibed.  In  the  month  of  September,  a 
ilight  ploughing  and  preparation  is  fometimes  given 
to  the  field  deftined  for  beans  and  parfnips  in  the  en- 
fuing  year ;  but  more  generally  the  whole  work  is 
performed  in  high  grounds  about  the  middle  of  I  ebru- 
ary,  and  in  the  middle  of  March  in  low  land.  A  light 
plough  cuts  and  turns  the  earth  about  four  or  five  inehes 
deep  ;  then  follows  it  a  large  plough  eonftru&ed  011 
purpofe,  and  only  ufed  for  this  operation,  which  ele¬ 
vates  the  earth  on  the  furrow  laid  open,  and  turns  it 
over  that  which  the  fmall  plough  turned  up.  The 
cftential  point  is  to  plough  deep  and  to  cover  the  clods 
over  again. 

The  field  thus  prepared,  is  fullered  to  remain  1 5  days, 
after  which  it  is  very  lightly  harrowed.  On  the  fame 
dav,  or  on  the  enfuing,  the  beans  are  planted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Straight  lines  rauft  be  drawn  from  north 
to  fouth  with  a  gardener’s  rake  at  4^  feet  diftanee.  On 
thefe  ftraight  lines,  19  inehes  in  breadth,  women  plant 
four  or  five  beans  in  rows  4  inehes  dillant  from  each 
other,  or  the  beans  are  planted  in  double  rows  all  over 
the  field,  at  the  ufual  depth,  and  12  feet  diftanee  from 
eaeh  other,  with  the  beans  fpaeed  out  18  inches  from 
each  other.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  parfnips  are 
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fown  in  broadcaft  over  the  field,  after  wlfieh  it  is  well  Culture  of 
harrowed.  In  15  days  after,  if  the  weather  has  been  particular 
warm  and  rainy,  or  in  three  weeks  if  it  has  been  cold  ,  1J]ants.  ^ 
and  dry,  the  ground  is  harrowed  again  to  cut  up  the 
weeds.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  beans  flioot  out,  and 
the  ground  loon  appears  as  if  eovered  by  hedges  or 
laid  out  in  paths  for  walking ;  for  in  the  lpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  where  the  beans  were  planted  arc  as 
many  alleys,  where  women  and  children  weed  with 
great  facility.  They  generally  weed  the  ground  twiee, 
and  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  two-pronged  fork, 
fucli  as  is  ufed  in  gardens.  The  firft  weeding  is  per¬ 
formed  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  plants  muft  be  eleared  out  if  they  are  too  thick. 

When  the  beans  are  ripe,  whieh  is  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  are  immediately  plueked  up,  not  to  incom¬ 
mode  the  parfnips.  The  erop  of  beans  is  not  always 
certain.  If  high  winds  or  fogs  prevail  when  they  are 
in  flower,  the  produce  will  he  feanty  ;  but  the  parfnips 
in  a  manner  never  fail.  They  neither  dread  the  inele- 
mcncy  of  the  weather,  nor  are  affedled  by  the  hardeft 
l'roft,  nor  by  any  ol  thole  accidents  wlueh  at  times  will 
inftantly  dellroy  a  whole  erop. 

Parfnips  grow  till  the  end  of  September,  but  flome 
give  them  to  cattle  they  wifh  to  fatten  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  people  of  thefe  iflands  eonfider  the 
parfnip  as  the  moft  juicy  and  nutritious  of  all  roots 
known.  Its  cultivation  is  an  execlient  preparation 
for  wheat,  whieh  is  lown  there  without  manure  after 
parfnips,  and  yields  a  plentiful  erop.  It  muft  he  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  though  this  cultivation  of  parfnips  is  ex- 
penfitfe  where  the  price  of  labour  is  high,  no  dung  or 
manure  is  neceflary  either  for  the  parfnips  or  the  wheat* 

They  reekon  20  perches  of  parfnips,  with  a  little  hay* 
will  fatten  an  ox  of  three  or  four  years  old,  though 
ever  fo  lean  ;  he  eats  them  in  the  eourfe  of  three 
months  as  follows :  they  are  given  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  at  night,  in  rations  of  4°lh* 
eaeli ;  the  largeft  are  flit  into  three  or  four  pieces;  but 
not  waflied  unlefs  very  much  eovered  with  earth.  In 
the  intermediate  hours,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  nine  at.  night,  a  little  hay  is  given* 
Experience  has  fliewn,  that  when  eattlc,  pigs,  or  poul¬ 
try,  are  fed  with  parfnips,  they  are  looner  fattened  and 
are  more  bulky  than  with  any  other  root  or  vegetable 
whatever.  The  meat  ol  fueh  is  moft  delicate  and  fa- 
vonry.  In  fpring  the  markets  are  furniflied  with  the 
heft  and  fatteft  beef  from  their  feeding  on  parfnips* 

The  crops  of  parfnips  raifed  in  Jerfey  and  Guernfey  are 
very  great.  On  an  extent  ol  1000  feet,  the  produce  of 
a  field  of  beans  anil  parfnips  is  about  I200lb.  weight 
of  parfnip,  Rouen  meafure,  and  30  eabots  or  half 
bulhels  of  beans,  and  three  eabots  and  a  half  of  peafe  ; 
which  altogether,  aeeording  to  the  priee  at  whieh  thefe 
articles  are  actually  fold  there,  amount  to  the.  lum  of 
256  livres  French  eurreney.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  was  alio  received  from  the  prefident  of  the  Jerfey 
Soeiety  on  ift  March  1796,  viz.  “  Since  writing  con¬ 
cerning  the  erop  of  beans  and  parlnips  together,  we 
have  found  that  an  individual  who  cultivates  parfnips 
without  flowing  either  peafe  or  beans  along  with  them 
had  a  crop  of  14*7^®^*  weight  Rouen  meafure  per 
vergee.”  The  vergee  is  40  percl/es  in  length  and  one 
perch  in  breadth. 
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1.  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage. 

This  plant  may  defervedly  be  reckoned  next  in  va¬ 
lue  to  the  turnip  itfelf.  Its  advantages,  according  to 
Sir  Thomas  Bcevor,  are,  “  that  it  affords  food  for  cat¬ 
tle  late  in  the  fpring,  and  refills  mildew  and  froft, 
which  fometimes  deftroy  the  common  turnip  whence 
he  is  of  opinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the 
common  turnip  fhould  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid 
out  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root.  The  importance 
and  value  of  turnip-rooted  cabbages  feem  only  to  have 
been  lately  ascertained.  In  the  Bath  Society  papers 
we  have  the  following  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Beevor’s 
method  of  cultivating  them  ;  which  from  experience  he 
found  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other. 

“  In  the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  June,  I  fow  the 
fame  quantity  of  feed,  hoe  the  plants  at  the  fame  fize, 
leave  them  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
treat  them  in  all  refpects  like  the  common  turnip.  In 
this  method  I  have  always  obtained  a  plentiful  crop  of 
them  ;  to  afeertain  the  value  of  which  I  need  only  in¬ 
form  you,  that  on  the  23d  day  of  April  laft,  having 
then  two  acres  left  of  my  crop,  found,  and  in  great 
perfection,  I  divided  them  by  fold  hurdles  into  three 
parts  of  nearly  equal  dimenfions.  Into  the  firft  part  I 
put  24  fmall  bullocks  of  about  30  ftone  weight  each 
(141b.  to  the  ftone),  and  30  middlc-fized  fat  wethers, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  week,  after  they  had  eaten 
down  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves,  and  fome  part  of 
the  roots,  I  fhifted  into  the  fecond  divifion,  and  then 
put  70  lean  fheep  into  what  was  left  of  the  firft  ;  tlieie 
fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  turnips  left  by  the  fat 
flock  ;  and  fo  they  were  fhifted  through  the  three  di¬ 
vifion  s,  the  lean  ftock  following  the  fat  as  they  wanted 
food,  until  the  whole  was  confumed. 

“  The  24  bullocks  and  30  fat  wethers  continued  in 
the  turnips  until  the  21ft  of  May,  being  exaCtly  four 
weeks  ;  and  the  70  lean  fheep  until  the  29th,  which  is 
one  day  over  four  weeks  :  fo  that  the  two  acres  kept 
me  24  fmall  bullocks  and  no  flieep  four  weeks  (not 
reckoning  the  overplus  day  of  keeping  the  lean  fheep)  ; 
the  value,  at  the  rate  of  keeping  at  that  feafon,  cannot 
be  eftimated  in  any  common  year  at  lefs  than  4d.  a-week 
for  each  fheep,  and  is.  6d.  per  week  for  each  bullock, 
which  would  amount  together  to  the  fum  of  14I.  10s.  8d. 
for  the  two  acres. 

“  You  will  hardly,  T  conceive,  think  I  have  fet  the 
price  of  keeping  the  ftock  at  too  high  a  rate  ;  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  price  here  in  almoft  every  fpring,  and  in  this 
laft  it  would  have  coft  double,  could  it  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fheep  and  lambs  here  were  loft,  and  the  reft 
greatly  pinched,  for  want  of  food. 

“  You  will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  above  mentioned  I  have  claimed  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  great  benefit  the  farmer  receives  by 
being  enabled  to  fuffer  bis  grafs  to  get  into  a  forward 
growth,  nor  for  the  fuperior  quality  of  tliefe  turnips 
in  fattening  bis  ftock  :  both  which  circumftances  muft 
ftamp  a  new  and  a  great  additional  value  upon  them. 
But  as  their  continuance  cn  the  land  may  feem  to  be 
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injurious  to  the  fucceeding  crop,  and  indeed  will  de¬ 
prive  the  farmer  totally  of  either  oats  or  barley  ;  fo  to 
fupply  that  lots  I  have  always  fown  buck-wheat  on  the 
firft  earth  upon  the  land  from  w’hich  the  turnips  were 
thus  fed  off;  allowing  one  bulliel  of  feed  per  acre,  for 
which  I  commonly  receive  from  five  to  fix  quarters  per 
acre  in  return.  And  that  I  may  not  throw  that  part 
of  my  land  out  of  the  fame  courle  of  tillage  witli  the 
reft,  I  fow  my  clover  or  other  grafs  feeds  with  the 
buck-wheat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  oat  or 
barley  crops,  and  have  always  found  as  good  a  layer 
(ley)  of  it  afterwards. 

“  Thus  you  fee,  that  in  providing  a  moft  incompa¬ 
rable  vegetable  food  for  cattle,  in  that  leafon  of  the 
year  in  which  the  farmer  is  generally  moft  dift relied, 
and  his  cattle  almoft  ftarved,  a  conliderable  profit  may 
likewife  be  obtained,  much  beyond  what  is  ufually  de¬ 
rived  from  his  former  practice,  by  the  great  produce 
and  price  of  a  crop  raifed  at  fo  ealy  an  expence  as  that 
of  buck-wheat,  which  with  us  fells  commonly  at  the 
fame  price  as  barley,  oftentimes  more,  and  but  very 
rarely  for  lefs. 

“  The  land  on  which  I  have  ufually  fown  turnip-root¬ 
ed  cabbages  is  a  dry  mixed  foil,  worth  15s.  per  acre.” 

To  the  preceding  account  the  fociety  have  fuhjoin- 
cd  the  following  note  :  “  Whether  we  regard  the  im-  Reeom- 
portancc  of  the  fubjeft,  or  the  clear  and  pradtical  in-  mendatiou 
formation  which  the  foregoing  letter  conveys,  it  may  Vy  t!ie  Bat^ 
he  confidered  as  truly  interefting  as  any  we  have  ever  0C1 
been  favoured  vrith  :  and  therefore  it  is  recommended 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  to  farmers  in  general,  that  they 
adopt  a  mode  of  practice  fo  deci lively  afeertained  to  be 
in  a  high  degree  judicious  and  profitable.” 

To  raife  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  for  tranfplanting,  To  raife  the 
the  heft  method  yet  difeovered  is,  to  breaft-plougli  and  turnip  root- 
burn  as  much  old  pafturc  as  may  he  judged  neceffary  ^  cabbage 
for  the  feed-bed  ;  twro  perches  wrell  ftocked  with  plants 
will  be  fuflicient  to  plant  an  acre.  The  land  ftiould^  * 
be  dug  as  fhallow  as  poflihlc,  turning  the  afhes  in ;  and 
the  feed  fhould  be  fow  n  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  land  intended  for  the  plantation  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  and  dunged  as  for  the  common  turnip.  About  mid- 
fummer  (or  fooner  if  the  wrcatlier  will  permit)  wdll  he 
a  proper  time  for  planting,  which  is  heft  done  in  the 
following  manner*:  the  land  to  be  thrown  into  one-boat 
ridges,  upon  the  tops  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be  fet, 
at  about  18  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  As  foon 
as  the  weeds  rife,  give  a  hand-hoeing  ;  afterw  ards  run 
the  ploughs  in  the  intervals,  and  fetch  a  furrow  from 
each  ridge,  which  after  lying  a. fortnight  or  three 
iveeks,  is  again  thrown  hack  to  the  ridges  ;  if  the 
weeds  rife  again,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  them  another 
hand-hoeing. 

If  the  young  plants  in  the  feed-bed  fhould  be  attack¬ 
ed  by’  the  fly,  fow7  wrood-afhes  over  them  when  the  dew 
is*  on,  which  will  effe&ually  prevent  the  ravages  they 
would  otherwife  make. 

In  another  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  Bath 
Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  489.  he  expreffes  his  hope  that  the  ^6i 
turnip-rooted  cabbages  he  had  would  laft  until  lie  Compari- 
fhould  have  plenty  of  grafs  for  all  his  ftock.  To  make^011  of  the 
a  comparative  eftimation  of  the  quantity  of  food  yield- 
cd  by  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  and  the  common  tur-  and  j n  tjie 
nip,  lie  fcle&ed  fome  of  each  kind,  and  having  girted  common 
them  w  ith  as  much  accuracy  as  poflihlc,  he  found,  that  turnip. 
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a  turnip-rooted  cabbage  of  18  inehes  in  circumference 
weighed  y^ib.  and  a  common  turnip  of  the  fame  fize 
only  3  ?  lb.  5  on  trying  others,  the  general  refult  was 
found  to  be  in  that  proportion.  Had  they  been  weigh¬ 
ed  with  the  tops,  the  fuperiority  of  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage  would  have  been  greater,  the  tops  of  them  be¬ 
ing  remarkably  bufliy.  They  were  weighed  in  the 
month  of  March  5  but  had  this  been  clone  at  Chriflmas, 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  would  not 
have  been  fo  great  }  though  he  reckons  this  very  eir- 
eumftanee  of  their  continuing  fo  long  to  afford  a  nou- 
rifhing  food,  an  inftauee  of  their  excellency  above  almoft 
any  other  vegetable  whatever. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  on  five 
acres  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  four  oi  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,  the  other  was  pulled  up  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  llables  and  ox-houfes.  They  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips }  the  beafts  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  them  till  the  nth  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  time  were,  12  Scotch  bulloeks  weighing 
40  flone  each ;  eight  homebreds,  two  years  old  }  fif¬ 
teen  eows  full-fized  }  40  fheep  }  1 8  horles ;  bcfules  40 
flore-hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  offal,  without  any  other  allowance,  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according 
to  our  author’s  ealeulation,  to  18I.  }  and  he  lays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  fum  in  the  l'pring 
for  feeding  as  many  eattle  :  “  beeaufe  it  enables  them 
to  fave  the  young  fhooting  grafs  (which  is  fo  frequently 
injured  by  the  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  trolly  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fuch  a  length  and  thicknefs  as  to  be 
afterwards  but  little  affedled  by  the  fummer’s  drought. 
Bolides  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  ipring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  food  than  thole  of  the 
common  turnip,  as  already  obferved ;  and  they  continue 
in  full  perfection  after  all  the  eommon  turnips  are  rot¬ 
ten  or  worthlefs. 

-  The  difadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  tur¬ 
nip-rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 
if  they  are  to  be  carried  off  the  field  }  and  if  fed  where 
they  grow,  it  requires  almoft  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  alfo  taken  up  along  with  the  root }  and  the  fubflance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  mull  be  ent 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  them.  To 
qbviate  fome  of  thefe  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rieh  and  very  light  land}  and  as  they 
are  longer  in  coming  to  the  hoe  than  the  eommon  tur¬ 
nip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  beginning 
of  June. 

In  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
fevere  froll  of  1788  without  the  lcafl  injury,  though 
it  deftroyed  three- fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  ne’ghbourhood.  On  the  2ift  of  April  1789,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fome  what 
more  than  244  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprout- 
ed  above  three  inches.  Confidering  the  precarioufnefs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  is  decilively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
sooted  cabbages  as  wquW  afford  and  Clifuro  them  a  full 
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provifion  for  the  eattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  Culture  of 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ipring.  This  quantity  he  particular 
reckons  fuflicient,  as  the  confumption,  particularly  Plants, 
when  drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with 
more  trouble  and  expenee  than  that  of  eommon  turnips, 
efpeeially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  1790,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  once 
more  lets  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a  crop  of  thefe 
vegetables  during  the  Ipring  feafon.  “  In  confequenee 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  eold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grafs  is  but  juft  ipringiug  }  as  the  turnips  are  whol¬ 
ly  eaten  up,  it  cccafions  much  diftrefs  among  the  far¬ 
mers  for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their 
fheep  and  cattle }  whereas,  by  the  aliiftanee  of  my  tur¬ 
nip-rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  bell  and 
moil  nutritive  food  that  ean  be  found  them.”  He  the  a 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  ftock  for  the  three  laft  week* 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  flidots 
late.” 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  cneouraging  Arts,  Mr  Bobins,  who  received 
a  premium  for  railing  the  greatell  quantity  of  this- 
plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  wa* 
a  Jlone  braijh ,  inclining,  to  land,  not  worth  more  than 
1  os.  per  acre  }  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips* 

The  manure  was  a  compoll  of  earth  and  dung,  which 
he  finds  to  aufwer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was. 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  fpot  of 
ground  }  and  lie  eommonly  ufes  an  old  pafture  where 
the  flieep-fold  has  been  in  the  winter,  after  taking  away 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  fhallow  }  “  as  the  root* 
of  the  young  plants  (fays  he)  might  foon  reach  the 
duiig  or  l'alts,  which  mull  consequently  he  left,  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  them  out  of  the  fly’s  way.”  Thefe  in- 
feds,  our  author  obferves,  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
tin  nip-rooted  cabbage  }  much  more  lo,  he  believes, 
than  of  eommon  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  ftiould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  railed 
by  a  double  plough  made  for  the  purpofe*.  Seven  thou- 
fand  plants  are  fuflicient  for  one  acre  }  but  if  only  fix 
are  ui’ed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger.  ^ 

To  determine  how  many  fheep  might  be.  kept  upon  Number  of 
an  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  flint  up  fheep  fed 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  of  poor  paflurek  an  acre 
land  of  no  great  extent }  the  whole  not  exceeding  ten  rooted 'eab- 
aeres.  One  ton  was  found  fuflicient  for  keeping  them  bages> 
in  luffieient  health  for  a  day.  On  giving  them  a  larger 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eaten 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring,  yet,  with  this  trifling 
afliftanee,  13  tons  of  turnip-eabbage  were  made  to  ferve 
18  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs  were 
found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed.  $66 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  Expen- 
at  Cullen  Houfc  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  partboufe. 
of  our  ifland.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year 
1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  cf 
Mareh  in  garden  ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab¬ 
bages  were  traniplanted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  y  ear,  into  a  dry  light  foil,  well  eleaned  and  dung¬ 
ed  with  rotten  eow  dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 

km  cadi  ether*  and  at  the  diftauce  cf  3$.  inches  i* 
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Culture  of  the  rows.  They  were  kept  very  clean,  and  the  earth 
particular  was  hoed  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  5  by  which 
,  Plants.  means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
*_*,  v  the  hardnefs  they  would  otherwife  have  arrived  at  ; 

though,  after  all,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  fheep  could  eat  them.  When  thus  cut, 
the  animals  ate  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred  them 
to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good  for 
at  lead:  a  month  after  the  common  turnips  were  unfit 
for  ufc  :  Ionic  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials  have 
iinee  been  made  )  and  it  now  appears  that  the  plant 
'  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture  of  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  manner  of  Tow¬ 
ing  hroad-eafl.  From  a  comparative  trial  made  by 
the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  root  with  fomc  others,  the 
quantities  produced  upon  IOO  fquarc  yards  of  ground 
were  as  follows  : 


ftone.  Ib. 

Common  turnips 

92 

4 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage 

88 

0 

Carrots 

95 

0 

Root  of  fcareity 

77 

0 

The  •  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  planted  in  lines  20 
inches  afunder  •,  the  common  turnips  lown  broad-calf, 
and  hand-weeded,  fo  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 
being  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  afunder  when 
full  grown.  Two  cows  were  led  for  fix  weeks  with 
the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 
two  with  the  root  of  fcareity  for  an  equal  time :  the 
two  fed  with  turnips  gave  moll:  milk,  and  thofc  with 
the  root  of  fcareity  the  leaf!:.  His  lordfhip  oliferves, 
however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm  than 
any  other  crop  :  that  his  horfes  had  been  fed  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a-dny,  with  no  eprn,  and  little 
more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay.  “  They  were 
kept  at  work  every  day  from  leven  to  eight  hours,  and 
were  never  in  better  order.” 

2.  Swedish  Turnip,  or  Roota  Baga. 

367 

O  the  The  roota  baga,  or  Swedilh  turnip,  is  a  plant  from 

roota  baga.  ^Iiicli  great  expectations  have  been  formed.  It  is  faid 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater 
fwcetnefs  and  lolidity.  It  alio  preferves  its  frefiincl's 
and  fueculenee  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  has  produced  feed  )  on  account  of  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  as  an  excellent  kind  of  fueeulent  food  for  do- 
meilic  animals  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  common 

(turnips  and  moll  other  winter  crops  have  failed,  and 
before  grafs  has  got  up  to  furnilh  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  bcafts.  This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
fingular  as  to  have  led  many  at  firft  to  doubt  the  fact, 
feems  to  be  fufiiciently  afeertained  by  experiment.  I)r 
voWh  ^e€'  ^n^cl'f°n  *  m  particular  informs  us,  that  it  “  begins 
to  fend  out  its  flower-items  in  the  fpring,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  common  turnip )  but  that  the 
root,  in  eonfequence  of  that  change  of  Hate,  fullers  very 
little  alteration.  I  continued  to  ufe  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May  ) 
and  had  I  never  gone  into  the  garden  myfelf,  I  lhould 
not  even  then  have  fufpe&ed,  from  the  talte  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  fhot  at  all. 
The  ftems,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  over  uiing 
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them,  were  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  full  Culture  of 
flmver.  I  lhould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer,  particular 
had  not  the  quantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been  -Plants.  ^ 
exhaulled,  and  a  few  only  left  for  feed.  y 

“  This  experiment,  however,  fully  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  he  employed  as  a  fueeulent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  lealt,  in  an  ordina¬ 
ry  year  )  and  1  have  not  the  final  left  doubt  but  it  will 
continue  perfedtly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the  end 
of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and  other 
fpring  crops  can  eafily  be  had  for  bringing  bealts  for¬ 
ward  in  flefli.  I  can  therefore,  without  hefitation,  re¬ 
commend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  moll  valuable 
fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  ilicep  *,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  I  think  no  wife  farmer  lhould  be  without  a  pro-' 
portion  of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fueeecd  the  other 
lbrts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
fnming  it,  where  it  is  to  he  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cut  oft'  the  tops  with  a  ley  the  or  fickle 
when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce, 
it  to  fend  out  frefli  items,  that  will  continue  loft  amk 
fueeulent  to  the  end  ;  whereas,  without  this  proccfs,, 
the  Items  would  become  ltieky  and  ufelefs. 

u  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  tur¬ 
nip,  from  what  I  have  yet  feen,  as  a  general  crop )  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  probable,  that  uni efs  in  particular  eir- 
ciimltances,  the  common  field  turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  afford  upon  the  whole  a  more  weighty 
crop.  Thefe,  therefore,  lhould  itill  continue  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  referred  only  for 
fpring  confumption. 

“  Experiments  arc  ftill  wanting  to  afeertain  with 
certainty  the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  belt  agree 
with  this  plant)  hut  from  the  few  obfervations  I  have 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it, 'it  feems 
to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  a. 
larger  lizc,  on  damp  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  fandy 
land.  But  I  would  not  wilh  to  he  underltood  as  here 
fpeaking  pofitively  *,  i  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint 
for  future  obfervations  :  on  ipongy  foil  it  profpers. 

“  Though  the  ides  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  are  of 
much  lmaller  eonfequence  than  thofe  above  fpccified, 
it  may  not  he  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a  very  lwcet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I  cauled  lbrne  of  thefe 
to  he  picked  off  the  Items  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  king’s  birth-day,  which 
on  being  readied,  were  found  perfe&ly  fweet,  without 
the  frnallelt  tendency  to  bitternefs,  which  molt,  if  not 
all,  other  kinds  of  greens  that  have  been  hitherto  cul¬ 
tivated  are  known  to  acquire  after  their  Items  are  eon- 
liderably  advanced  )  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant  in 
feed. 

“  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 
day  (June  15.)  )  the  feed-ftalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  home  of  them  the  feeds 
were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  lott 
and  fueeulent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ) 
nor  was  the  Ikin,  as  I  expe&ed,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  :  feme  per- 
fons  there  thought  the  talte  as  good,  if  not  better,  than* 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth )  but  I  inyfelf,  per¬ 
haps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite  fev 
high  a  reliih  as  in  winter ;  At  any  rate,  however,  there 
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can  be  no  ftoubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  ncccffary,  it 
might,  even  now,  he  employed  very  properly  as  a  feed- 
ing  for  cattle.” 

This  vegetable,  from  its  obvious  utility,  is  gradually 
coming  to  be  much  ufed  in  various  quarters  ol  the 
ifland.  In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Nottingham- 
fhire,  the  following  defeription  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  fucccfsfully  cultivated,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  u  The  roota  baga,  or  Swedifli  turnip,  is 
now  cultivated  by  a  few  farmers  in  the  diftri6t.  It 
appears  to  be  fuperior  to  the  common  turnip  in  many 
reflects,  particularly  in  hardinefs,  as  it  flood  the  lall 
fevere  winter  without  the  leafl  injury.  It  is  eaten  with 
greedinefs  by  all  animals,  from  the  horfe  to  the  fwinc. 
Sheep  prefer  it  to  all  others  •,  but  the  material  advan¬ 
tage  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  the  fubflituting  it  for 
corn  in  the  food  of  draught  horfes  }  in  which  it  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  wiili  of  every  perfon  who  has 
yet  tried  it.  The  turnips  are  put  into  a  tub  or  bar¬ 
rel,  and  cut  fmall  with  an  inflrumcnt  like  a  hoe,  with 
the  blade  put  perpendicularly  into  the  (haft  j  a  man 
will  cut  in  one  hour  as  much  as  fix  horfes  can  cat  in 
twentv-four.  The  tops  and  bottoms  arc  previoufly  cut 
oft  and  given  to  the  pigs.  Horfes  that  are  hard  work¬ 
ed,  look  full  as  well  when  fed  with  this  turnip  and  very 
little  hay,  as  they  formerly  did  when  very  high  fed  with 
corn.  The  Swedifli  turnip  ihould  be  fowed  early,  from 
the  17th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June.” — The  follow¬ 
ing  information  on  the  culture  of  the  roota  baga,  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  fame  Survey,  upon  the  authority  of  J.Daiken, 
Efq.  of  Nottingham. 

Mr  Daikcn,  about  the  10th  of  May  1794,  fowed 
about  four  acres  with  the  feed  of  roota  baga,  about 
2lbs.  per  acre,  on  good  fand  land,  worth  20s.  an 
acre,  manured  as  for  turnips,  and  having  been  ploughed 
four  or  five  times  5  the  reft:  of  the  field,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  acres  in  all,  with  common  tnrnip  and  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  all  broad-cafl.  They  were  not  tranf* 
planted,  but  hoed  out  nine  inches  afundcr,  at  three 
hoeings,  at  7s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  no  other  culture.  In 
November  began  to  ufc  them  for  horfes,  giving  at 
ftrfl  clover  and  rye-grafs  hay,  oats  and  beans  *,  but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  horfes  did  well  upon  them,  left  oft  all 
corn,  and  continued  them  on  hay  and  the  roots  only  ; 
fifteen  were  thus  fed  for  about  two  months,  were  con- 
llantly  hard  ivorked,  and  preferved  themfelves  in  very 
good  condition.  Mr  Daiken  is  well  convinced,  that 
in  this  application  they  were  worth  30I.  an  acre,  that  he 
wrould  in  future,  if  he  could  not  get  them  otherwife, 
rather  give  that  fum  per  acre  for  one  or  two  acres, 
than  not  have  them  for  this  ufe.  They  loft  their  leaves 
entirely  when  the  froft  fet  in  5  but  the  roots  were  not 
the  leall  affe&ed,  though  the  common  turnips  in  the 
fame  field  were  totally  deftroyed.  Paftengcrs  pafling 
through  the  field,  cut  holes  in  them,  which  did  not  let 
the  froft  injure  them  ;  nor  were  thofe  hurt  which  were 
damaged  by  cattle  biting  them.  Some  came  to  the 
weight  of  i6lbs.  and  Mr  Daiken  thinks  the  average  of 
the  crop  81bs.  and  much  to  exceed  in  tonnage  per 
ncre  common  turnips. 

Mr  Daiken  gave  them  alfo  to  hogs,  cattle  and  flieep. 
They  are  excellent  for  hogs  •,  and  flieep  being  let 
into  the  field  before  the  common  turnips  ivere  de¬ 
ftroyed,  gaveXo  decided  a  preference  to  the  roota  baga, 
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that  they  tvould  not  fettle  on  the  common  turnips  while  culture  of 
the  others  were  to  be  had. 

The  method  of  giving  them  to  horfes  is  to  cut  oft 
the  tap-root,  to  waih  them,  and  to  cut  them  roughly  v 
with  a  perpendicular  hoe,  and  then  given  directly, 
without  keeping  them  to  dry.  The  horfes  ate  them 
with  avidity,  and  feemed  even  to  prefer  them  to  corn. 

Their  qualities  appear  to  be  Angular,  as  they  bind 
horfes,  inftead  of  relaxing  them  as  other  roots  do.  One 
mare  was  kept  entirely  upon  them  and  llraw,  worked 
every  day,  did  well,  and  never  looked  better  }  this 
mare  was  more  bound  by  them  than  the  reft.  They 
have  a  ftrong  eftedt  upon  making  the  coats  fine,  and 
one  or  two  a  tie  died  by  the  greale,  were  cured  by  them, 
as  they  adt  as  a  ftrong  diuretic.  In  this  mode  ot  ap¬ 
plication,  one  acre  maintained  fifteen  about  two 
months  :  and  Mr  Daiken  is  fo  well  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbours, 
that  lie  intends,  and  they  alio,  to  increafe  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  much. 

Mr  Daiken  fufpedts  there  are  two  forts  of  the  roota 
baga,  becaufe  fome,  upon  cutting,  are  white  within,  but 
in  general  yellow }  otherwife  of  the  fame  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  yellow  is  the  heft. 

3.  Turnip  Cabbage. 

This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  i> 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Haftings,  lvhcre  it  is  very  common,  as 
tvell  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exiftence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 

It  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip  5  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  brocoli,  and  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  $ 
kitchen  garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.  The  bell  time  Method  ot’ 
for  fowing  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May  or  be- cultivation, 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  iced  though  fown  ever  io 
early.  Even  though  fown  in  Augufl  at  the  cauliflower 
feafon,  the  greater  part  Hood  throughout  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fecond  fpring. 

The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
brocoli  as  to  diftancc,  tranfplanting,  &c,  and  are  ufu- 
ally  moft  efteemed  when  young,  and  about  the  fize  of 
a  moderate  garden  turnip  *,  thofe  fown  in  June  will 
continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  muft  be  ftripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  \  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  as 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  or  fprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the  Bath 
Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  is  taken,  thinks  that  the  tur¬ 
nip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common  turn- 
nip.  The  largeft  bulb  he  meafured  was  23  inches  cir¬ 
cumference  \  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  is  fo  great, 
that  fome  farmers  imagined  that  the  bulb  would  be  too 
hard  for  flieep.  The  objection,  however,  was  obviated 
by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  fome  of  the  oldeft  and 
tougheft  bulbs  to  his  flieep,  and  found  that  they  not 
only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even  devoured 
the  greateft  part  of  it. 

4.  Cabbage. 

The  cabbage  has  been  recommended  by  long  expc^- 
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Culture  of  r*ence  as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  Its  ufes  as  part 
particular  °f  human  food  are  alfo  well  known.  It  is  therefore  an 
Plants,  intcrefting  article  in  huibandry.  It  is  eafily  railed,  is 

’ - v - '  fubjecl  to  few  difeafes,  refills  froft  more  than  turnip, 

Culture  of  *3  Pa^ata^^e  to  catfte>  and  fooner  fills  them  than  turnip, 
i-Abbacre.  carrot,  or  potatoes. 

The  feafon  for  fetting  cabbage  depends  on  the  ufe 
it  is  intended  for.  If  intended  for  feeding  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January,  plants  procured  from 
feed  fown  the  end  of  July  the  preceding  year  mull  be 
let  in  March  or  April.  If  intended  for  feeding  in 
March,  April  and  May,  the  plants  mull  be  fet  the  firll 
week  of  the  preceding  July,  from  feed  fown  in  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March  the  fame  year.  The 
late  fetting  ox  the  plants  retards  their  growth  ;  by  which 
means  they  have  a  vigorous  growth  the  following 
fpring.  And  this  crop  makes  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  that  connects  winter  and  fummer  green  food. 
\\  here  cabbage  for  fpring  food  happens  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  a  few  acres  of  rye,  fown  at  Michaelmas,  will  fupply 
the  want.  After  the  rye  is  confumed,  there  is  time 
fufficient  to  prepare  the  ground  for  turnip. 

And  now  to  prepare  a  field  for  cabbage.  Where  the 
plants  are  to  be  fet  in  March,  the  field  mull  be  made 
up  after  harveft  in  ridges  three  feet  wide..  In  that  form 
let  it  lie  all  winter,  to  he  mellowed  with  air  and  froll. 
In  March,  take  the  firll  opportunity,  between  wet  and 
dry,  to  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung  with 
a  plough,  which  will  convert  the  furrow  into  a  crown, 
and  confequently  the  crown  into  a  furrow.  Set  the 
plants  upon  the  dung,  dillant  from  each  other  three 
feet.  Plant  them  fo  as  to  make  a  ftraight  line  crofs 
the  ridges,  as  well  as  along  the  furrows,  to  which  a 
gardener’s  line  llretched  perpendicularly  crofs  the  fur¬ 
rows  will  be  reqnifite.  This  will  fet  each  plant  at  the 
dillance  precifcly  of  three  feet  from  the  plants  that  lur- 
round  it.  The  purpofe  of  this  accuracy  is  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  ploughing  not  only  along  the  ridges,  hut 
crofs  them.  This  mode  is  attended  with  three  fignal 
advantages  :  it  faves  hand-hoing,  it  is  a  more  complete 
drefiing  to  the  foil,  and  it  lays  earth  neatly  round  every 
plant. 

If  the  foil  be  deep,  and  compofed  of  good  earth,  a 
trench  ploughing  after  the  preceding  crop  will  not  he 
amifs  *,  in  which  cafe,  the  time  for  dividing  the  field 
into  three-feet  ridges,  as  above,  ought  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  dunging  for  the  plants. 

If  weeds  happen  to  rife  fo  clofe  to  the  plants  as  not 
to  be  reached  by  the  plough,  it  will  require  very  little 
labour  to  deftroy  them  with  a  hand-hoe. 

Unlefs  the  foil  be  much  infelled  with  annuals,  twice 
ploughing  after  the  plants  are  fet  will  be  a  fuflicient 
drefling.  The  firft  removes  the  earth  from  the  plants  j 
the  next,  at  the  dillance  of  a  month  or  fo,  lays  it 
back. 

Where  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  July,  the  field 
mull  he  ribbed  as  directed  for  barley.  It  ought  to 
have  a  flight  ploughing  in  Jufie  before  the  planting,  in 
order  to  loofen  the  foil,  but  not  fo  as  to  bury  the  fur- 
face-carth  \  after  which  the  three  feet  ridges  mull  he 
formed,  dnd  the  other  particulars  carried  on  as  direct¬ 
ed  above  with  refpecl  to  plants  that  are  to  he  fet  in 
March. 

In  a  paper  already  quoted  from  thofe  of  the  Bath 
Society,. Scots  cabb'ages  are  compared,  as  to  their  uti- 
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lity  in  feeding  cattle,  with  turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab-  Culture  of 
hage,  and  carrots.  In  this  trial  the  cabbages  Hand  particular 
next  in  value  to  the  carrots  ;  and  they  are  recommend-  ^ants-  , 
cd  as  not  liable  to  he  alfeCted  by  froft,  if  they  be 
of  the  true  flat-topped  firm  kind.  Fifty-four  tons  Quantity 
have  been  railed  upon  an  acre  of  ground  not  worth  raifed  on  an 
more  than  12  (hillings.  There  is  likewife  an  advan-acre> 
tage  attending  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  cabbages,  viz. 
that  their  dung  is  more  in  proportion  than  when  fed 
with  turnips  or  with  hay  ;  the  former  going  off  more 
by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too  little  moillure. 

They  alfo  impoverifti  the  ground  much  lefs  than  grain. 

Mr  Billingfley  accounts  46  tons  per  acre  a  greater  crop 
than  he  ever  read  of }  but  Mr  Vagg,  in  the  4th  vo¬ 
lume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  account  of  a  crop  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  Society,  which 
was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Mr  Billingfley.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  was  12  acres*,  the  produce  of  the  wprft  was  42, 
and  of  the  heft  68  tons.  They  were  manured  with  a 
compoll  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth,  that  lay  under  the 
hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer  of  dung,  all  mixed 
and  turned  together.  About  25  cart  loads  of  this 
were  fpread  upon  an  acre  with  the  ufual  ploughing  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  common  fummer  fallow  j  but  for  this,  he  fays, 

“  admitting  fuch  crop  to  exhauft  the  manure  in  fome 
degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  reftoration  will  be 
made  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by  the  ftirring 
and  cleaning  of  the  ground.”  The  whole  cxpencc  of 
an  acre,  exclufive  of  the  rent,  according  to  Mr  \  agg’s 
calculation,  amounts  to  il.  14s.  id.  only  four  ounces 
of  feed  being  requilite  for  an  acre.  The  1 2  acres,  pro¬ 
ducing  as  above  mentioned,  would  feed  45  oxen,  aud 
upwards  of  60  flieep,  for  three  months  \  improving 
them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  beft  months  of  the 
year,  May,  June,  and  July.  He  recommends  flowing 
the  feed  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  tranfplaiit- 
ing  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  flickered 
from  the  froft  *,  and  to  the  negletl  of  this  he  aferihes 
the  partial  failure,  or  at  leaft  inferiority  of  one  part 
of  his  ground  on  the  crop  juft  mentioned,  the  young 
plants  not  being  removed  till  near  midfummer,  and 
then  in  fo  dry  a  time,  that  they  were  almoft  fcorched 
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In  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  wc  havcofwater- 
feveral  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  this  ufe-  mg  cab¬ 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  “  Xf-bages, 
is  a  rule  (fays  this  correspondent)  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  feafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  :  iufifting 
that  it  is  entirely  ufelefs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,  this  may  he  right,  as  the  expence 
mull  be  confiderable ;  hut  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
fcafons,  when  the  new  fet  plants  have  nothing  but  a 
burning  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  lave  vaft 
numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwer  the  expence,  if 
a  pond  is  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart.” 

He  takes  notice  alfo  of  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz.  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A  late 
fown  crop  of  thefe  fcldom  turns  to  any  account  }  but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  plough¬ 
ing  would  prove  very  beneficial  for  fheep  late  in  the 
fpring  ,  in  all  probability  (unlefs  on  light,  iandy,  or 
limeftone  foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had 
they  fuccceded. 

Mr  Marftiall  obferves,  that  in  the  midland  diftridt,  a  * 
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not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewell,  who  is  not  more  celebra¬ 
ted  for  his  breed  of  rams  than  for  bis  breed  of  cabba¬ 
ges.  Great  care  is  Qbferved  here  in  railing  the  feed, 
being  careful  to  fuller  no  other  variety  of  the  brafiica 
tribe  to  blow  near  feed  edhbages  j  by  which  means 
in  the  mid-  they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.  To  this  end,  it  is 
^ome  P^int  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat ;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  fituation  can  be  pre- 
3<74  ferved  from  birds.” 

Diftanee  at  The  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  that  of 
which  they  being  able  to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other, 
phfeeV0  °  to  a{lm^  °f  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plough,  and 
yet  to  afford  a  full  crop.  The  proper  diftanee  depends 
in  fome  meafure  on  the  natural  frze  of  the  fpecies  and 
the  ftrengtli  of  the  foil }  the  thinner  they  Hand,  the 
larger  they  will  grow  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  frequently  fet 
nut  too  thin.  Four  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  according 
to  Mr  Marshall,  arc  a  full  diftanee  for  large  cabbages 
on  a  rich  foil. 

Method  of  We  think  it  of  importance  to  take  notice  of  the  fob 
tranfplant-  lowing  mode  of  tranfplanting  cabbages,  or  earthing 
ing  and  them,  as  being  confident  with  the  bcli  mode  of  prae- 
them.  ^  tiee,  ancl  coming  from  the  moft  relpc6lable  practical 
Annals  of  authority,  Mr  George  Cully  of  Fenton.  “  We  plant 
AgricuL  the  cabbages,  fays  he,  not  only  in  right  lines  but  equi- 
diftant  every  way,  fo  that  we  can  plough  between  the 
rowrs,  both  long- ways  and  erofs  over  ;  which,  by  loof- 
ening  the  earth  fo  effectually  on  all  Tides,  very  much  pro¬ 
motes  their  growth.  But  the  matter  I  wifhed  to  inform 
you  of,  is  the  taking  them  up  by  the  roots  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  whenever  they  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
putting  them  into  Xhe  neareft  ftubble  field  you  have, 
where  a  plough  is  ready  to  draw  a  ftraight  furrow  in 
the  moft  convenient  place  )  and  at  20  yards  diftanee, 
more  or  lefs,  the  ploughman  makes  another  furrow 
parallel  to  the  firft.  The  cabbages  are  now  turned  out  of 
the  carts  as  conveniently  as  may  be  for  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  w  omen  to  lay  them  along  thefe  furrqws  as  clofe 
one  to  another  as  poflible.  The  ploughman  begins  a- 
gain  where  he  firft  ftarted,  and  turns  a  large  furrow  up¬ 
on  the  cabbages,  which  is  trodden  clown  and  righted  by 
one,  twro,  or  more,  as  oceafion  requires,  with  each  a 
fpade  in  his  hand  to  aflift  where  the  plough  has  by 
'chance  or  accident  not  throw  n  earth  enough*  Thus  the 
work  goes  on  till  all  is  fiiiifhed. 

“  We  think  we  derive  two  advantages  by  the  above 
procefs.  In  the  firft  place,  the  cabbages  keep  fuffici- 
ently  well  through  the  winter  in  their  new  fituation, 
while  they  do  not  draw  or  exliauft  the  land  fo  much 
where  they  were  growing  :  and,  fecondly,  that  land  is 
at  liberty  to  be  fown  with  wheat  as  foon  as  cleared  of 
the  cabbages ;  which  grain*  in  general,  anfwers  well 
3^6  after  that  green  crop.” 

JIow  pro-  Cabbages  and  greens  in  general  are  apt  to  be  infeft- 
te&ed  from  e<]  caterpillars.  They  may  ufually  however  be  pro- 
hu^erP1^  teCled  againft  thofe  vermin  by  pulling  off  the  large 
Unde nu oft  leaves,  which  may  be  given  to  cows  in  the 
nlontlf  of  Auguft,  or  when  the  common  white  butterflies 
begin  to  appear  in  numbers.  Thefe  butterflies  lay 
their  eggs,  •which  produce  the  cabbage  caterpillar,  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  largeft  leaves  of  the  cabbage 
plants.  There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  another  remedy.  It 
eoniifts  of  fowing  beans  among  the  cabbages,  which  will 
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greatly  prevent  the  breeding  of  thefe  worms  5  for  it  is  Culture  of 
faid  that  the  butterflies  have  an  antipathy  to  the  flavour  Grafs, 
of  beans.  '—v—j 

5.  The  Boot  of  Scarcity* 
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The  racine  de  difette ,  or  root  of  feareity  (Beta  ci-  Culture  of 
claf  delights  in  a  rich  loamy  land  well  dunged.  It  is  the  root  of 
directed  to  be  fown  in  rows,  or  broad-caft,  and  as  foon  feareity. 
as  the  plants  arc  of  the  fi?.e  of  a  goofe  quill,  to  be  tranf- 
planted  in  rows  of  18  inches  diftanee,  and  18  inches 
apart,  one  plant  from  the  other :  care  mull  he  taken 
in  the  fowing,  to  few  very  thin,  and  to  cover  the  feed, 
which  lies  in  the  ground  about  a  month,  an  inch  only. 

In  tranfplanting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  fliortened,  but  the 
leaves  cut  at  the  top  }  the  plant  is  then  to  be  planted 
'with  a  fetting  flick,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
ftiall  appear  about  half  an  inch  out  of  the  ground  :  this 
laft  precaution  is  very  neeeffary  to  be  attended  to. 

Thefe  plants  will  ftrike  root  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a  man  a  little  aceuftomed  to  planting  will  plant  with 
^eafe  1800  or  2000  a-day.  In  the  feed-bed,  the  plants, 
like  all  others,  mull  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  :  when 
they  are  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  take 
care  of  themfelves,  and  fuffoeate  every  kind  of  weed 
near  tlictn. 

The  beft  time  to  fow  the  feed  is  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April:  it  is,  however,  ad- 
vifed  to  continue  lowing  every  month  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  in  order  to  have  a  fueeeflion  of  plants. 

Both  leaves  and  roots  have  been  extolled  as  excellent 
both  for  man  and  bcaft  This  plant  is  faid  not  to  be 
liable,  like  the  turnip,  to  be  deftroyed  by  infers j  for 
no  infe6t  touches  it,  nor  is  it  affected  by  cxeeflive 
drought,  or  the  changes  of  feafons.  Horned  cattle, 
horfes,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it 
when  cut  finall.  The  leaves  may  be  gathered  every 
12  or  15  days  j  they  are  from  30  to  40  inches  long, 
by  22  to  2t;  inches  broad.  This  plant  is  excellent  for 
milch  cows,  when  given  to  them  in  proper  proportions, 
as  it  adds  much  to  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
their  milk  but  care  mult  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
leaves  with  other  green  food,  other  wife  it  would  abate 
the  milk,  and  fatten  them  too  muc  h,  it  being  of  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  fattening  quality.  To  put  all  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  beyond  doubt,  however,  further  experiments  arc 
wanting. 
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The  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep-Oflayins 
tember,  is  the  beft  feai’on  for  fowing  grafs  feeds,  as  there  d°w^fiel« 
is  time  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  to  fix  them-10  gra 
felves  before  the  fharp  frofts  fet  in.  It  is  fearce  neccf- 
fary  to  fay,  that  moift  weather  is  beft  for  fowing ;  the 
earth  being  then  warm,  the  feed  will  vegetate  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  but  if  this  feafon  prove  unfavourable,  they  will 
do  very  well  the  middle  of  March  following. 

If  you  would  have  fine  pafturc,  never  fow  on  foul 
land.  On  the  contrary,  plough  it  well,  and  clear  it 
frorii  the  roots  of  eoueli-grafs,  reft-h arrow,  fern,  broom, 
and  all  other  noxious  weeds.  If  thefe  are  fuftcred  to 
remain,  they  will  foon  get  above  and  deftroy  your 
young  grafs.  Rake  thefe  up  in  heaps,  and  burn  them 
on  the  land,  and  fpread  the  allies  as  a  manure.  Thefe 
plougliings  and  harrowings  fliould  be  repeated  in  dry 
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Culture  of  weather.  And  if  the  foil  be  clayey  and  wet,  make 
Grafs,  fome  under-drains  to  carry  oil*  the  water,  which,  if  fuf- 
v  fered  to  remain,  will  not  only  chill  the  grabs,  hut  nlake 
it  four.  '  Before  fowing,  lay  the  land  as  level  and  fine 
as  poflible.  If  your  grafs  feeds  are  clean  (which  iliould 
always  he  the  cafe),  three  bufliels  will  he  fufficient  per 
acre.  When  fown,  harrow  it  id  gently,  and  roll  it  in 
With  a  Wooden  roller.  When  it  comes  up,  fill  up  all 
the  bare  fpots  by  frcfli  feed,  which,  if  rolled  to  fix  it, 
will  foon  come  up  and  overtake  the  reft. 

In  Norfolk  they  low  clover  with  their  grades,  parti¬ 
cularly  w  ith  rye-grafs  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  land  is  deligncd  for  grafs  only  three  or 
four  years,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  kinds  will  laft  long 
in  the  land.  Where  you  intend  it  for  a  continuance,  it 
is  better  to  mix  only  fniall  white  Dutch  clover,  or  marl 
grafs,  writh  your  other  grafs  feed,  and  not  more  than 
eight  pounds  to  an  acre.  Thefe  are  abiding  plants, 
fpread  elofe  On  the  furface,  and  make  the  fweeteft  feed 
of  any  for  cattle.  In  the  following  fpring,  root  up 
thirties,  hemlock,  or  any  large  plants  that  appear.  The 
doing  this  while  the  ground  is  foft  enough  to  permit 
your  drawing  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  before  they 
ieed,  will  fave  you  infinite  trouble  afterwards. 

The  common  method  of  proceeding  in  laying  dowrn 
fields  to  grafs  is  extremely  injudicious.  Some  low  bar¬ 
ley  with  their  grades,  wliieli  they  fuppofe  to  he  ufeful 
in  fliading  them,  without  confidering  how  much  the  corn 
drawls  away  the  nourifliment  from  fhe  land. 

Others  take  their  feeds  from  a  foul  hay  rick  ;  by 
which  means,  befides  filling  the  land  with  rubbifh  and 
weeds,  what  they  intend  for  dry  foils  may  have  come 
from  moift,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  vice  verfa . 
The  confequence  is,  that  the  ground,  inftead  of  being 
covered  with  a  good  thick  fward,  is  filled  with  plants 
unnatural  to  it.  The  kinds  of  grafs  moft  eligible  for 
pafture  lands  are,  the  annual  meadow,  creeping,  and 
fine  bent,  the  fox’s-tail,  and  the  crefted  dog’s  tail,  the 
poas,  the  fefeues,  the  vernal  oat-grafs,  and  the  ray  or 
rye-grafs.  We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  fowing 
all  thefe  kinds  together  ;  for  not  to  mention  their  ri¬ 
pening  at  different  times,  by  which  means  yon  can  ne¬ 
ver  cut  them  all  in  perfe&ioti  and  full  vigour,  no  kind 
of  cattle  are  fond  of  all  alike. 

Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay  which7  oxen  and  cows 
will  thrive  upon  ;  ilieep  are  particularly  fond  of  fome 
kinds,  and  refufe  others.  The  darnel-grafs,  if  not 
cut  before  feveral  of  the  other  kinds  are  ripe,  becomes 
io  hard  and  wiry  in  the  ftalks,  that  few  cattle  care  to 
eat  it. 

As  the  fubjeCi  of  paftures  is  very  important,  we  fiiall 
firft  take  notice  of  the  general  mode  of  improving  or¬ 
dinary  paftures,  and  of  the  particular  grafs  plants  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  in  them.  After  which  we  iliall 
mention  the  celebrated  modern  improvements  upon 
grafs  lands,  by  flooding  them  artificially  with  water. 

Pafture  land  is  of  fuch  advantage  to  hit  ft)  and  ry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn  land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
hazard  and  labour  that  attend  it  ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  moft  of  the  profit  that  is  expected  from 
the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  which  arc  fed  upon  it.  Pafture  ground  is 
of  two  forts  :  the  one  is  meadow  land,  which  is  often 
Overflowed  ;  and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a  much 
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greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  Culture  of 
require  manuring  or  drefiing  fo  often :  but  then  the  Grafs, 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the  *  '■ 
other  ;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea¬ 
dows  ;  though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and 
larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnlliire.  But  where 
people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much 
larger  price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  upon  the  downs 
or  in  fliort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other  which 
is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an. 
advantage  over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed 
all  the  winter,  and  arc  not  fo  fubjeCt  to  poach  in 
wet  weather  •,  nor  will  there  he  fo  many  bad  weeds 
produced  ;  which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  ill 
a  great  meafure  recompenfe  lor  the  i'mallnefs  of  the 
crop.  .  t  3  So 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fen- How  to  {ra¬ 
cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  live,  Prove  lIP- 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees  1ty”esI)a  " 
in  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  lereen  the  grafs  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  that  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay ;  whereas  in  the  llieltered  fields,  the  grafs 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  iliould  prove  dry. 

But  in  fencing  of  land,  the  inelofure  mull  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  efpecialiy  where  the  hedge  rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  confiderablc  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
land  5  and  where  they  are  dole,  will  render  the  grals 
fo  four,  that  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  rulhes,  bullies,  or  mole-hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  paring  it  oft’,  and  burning  it ;  but  if  it  is  a 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marl,  or  clay,  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ;  but  thefe  Iliould 
he  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  they  will  be 
of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  overrun  with  bullies  or  rulhes,  it 
will  he  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  them 
up  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and  after  they 
are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  alhes  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains  ;  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  fhould  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  grafs  feed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  lliort  time, 
and  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo, 
when  the  land  is  full  of  mole-hills,  thefe  fhould  be  pa¬ 
red  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  allies,  or  fpread  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  ground  when  they  are  pared  off,  obferv- 
ing  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grafs  feed  juft  as  the 
autumnal  rains  begin. 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March  with  a  heavy  wooden  roller;  always 
obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller 
may  make  an  impreflion ;  this  will  render  the  furface 
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Culture  of  level,  and  make  it  much  eafier  to  mow  the  grafs  than 
Grafs.  when  the  ground  lies  in  hills  y  and  will  alio  caufe  the 
turf  thicken,  lb  as  to  have  what  people  ufually  term  a 
good  bottom .  The  grafs  likewile  will  he  the  fwceter 
for  this  hufbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  de¬ 
ftroy  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them  y  for  where  this  is  not  pradifed  j  the  land 
mu  ft  he  manured,  at  leaft  every  third  year  }  and  where 
a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poffeflion,  he 
will  not  eare  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the  pallure. 
Therefore  every  farmer  ftiould  endeavour  to  proportion 
his  pafturc  to  his  arable  land,  efpecially  where  manure 
is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  foon  find  his  error y  for  the 
pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  profit  which  may 
arife  from  the  arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma¬ 
nure,  there  fliould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for  in- 
ftance,  all  hot  iandy  land  ihould  have  a  cold  manure  *, 
neats  dung  and  fwines  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
lands  y  but  for  cold  lands,  horie  dung,  allies,  and  other 
warm  manures,  arc  proper.  And  when  thefe  are 
applied,  it  fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains 
have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered,  it  too  foft  to 
call  on  ;  and  it  fliould  he  carefully  fpread,  breaking 
all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  pofiible,  and  then  harrow¬ 
ed  with  bullies,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
grafs.  When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  feafon, 
the  rains  in  winter  will  wafh  it  down,  fo  that  the 
following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 
of  it. 

There  fliould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpring  and  autumn  : 
for,  where  this  is  not  pradliled,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
overbear  the  grafs,  and  deftroy  it  j  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  gotten  fueh 
polfeffion,  efpecially  ragwort,,  and  fuch  other  w'eeds  as 
have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds. 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefe  upland  paftures 
feldom  degenerates,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good  y  where¬ 
as  the  low  meadows,  on  which  water  ftagnates  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  a  few  years  turn  to  a  harfli  ruftiy  grafs,  though 
the  upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grafs  for  many 
years  without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hulbandry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture  : 
moft  of  them  fuppofe  that  wdien  old  pafture  is  ploughed 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward  a- 
gain  y  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  fome 
grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  }  that  is,  either  the  red 
clover,  which  they  intend  to  Hand  two  years  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  rye-grafs  mixed  with 
trefoil  'y  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  moft  but  biennial  plants, 
whole  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfected,  fo 
the  ground  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  ploughed 
for  eorn  *,  and  this  is  the  conllant  round  which  the  lands 
are  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  certainly  pofiible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  been  in  tillage  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  fward  fliall  be  as.  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  na- 
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tural  grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  Culture  of 
to  be  expected  in  the  common  method  oi  fowing  a  crop  Grata. 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  leeds  }  for,  wiienever  this  lias 
been  pradtifed,  if  the  corn  lias  fucceeded  well,  the 
grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  wTeak  ;  io  that  if  the  land 
has  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  lcarccly  been 
worth  faving  y  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nourilh  two 
crops  \  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn  being  the  firft  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  fo  that  the  plants  will  he  extremely  wreak,  and 
hut  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  y  for  wherever  there 
are  roots  of  eorn,  it  cannot  be  expected  there  Ihould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  grafs  muft  he  thin  ;  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart,  to  fupply  the  grafs 
with  nourifhment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  he  any  confiderable 
crop  of  clover  y  and  as  their  roots  arc  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  perifli  foon  after  they  are 
cut  y  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year  ;  which  is  frequently  not  worth 
Handing.  381 

Therefore,  wiien  ground  is  laid  down  for  grafs,  How  to  fow 
there  fliould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the  upland  paf* 
feed:  or  at  leaft  the  crop  ftiould  be  fown  very  thin, tures* 
and  the  land  fliould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firft,  and 
grow”  fo  ftrong  as  to  overhear  the  grais,  and  if  they 
are  not  pulled  up  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  heft  fea¬ 
fon  to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  fown  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain  : 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  fome 
good  fliowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  grais 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  iufficient  root¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  before  winter }  fo  will  not  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  liaviug  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  pradlifed,  the  froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground 
fo  much  as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
and  done  it  great  damage  \  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objedlion  to  the  autumnal  fowing  of  grafs  y  but. 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc¬ 
tion  is  p  radii  fed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  oi  fowing 
the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 
the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  wrell  rolled  in  the  end  of  Odlober,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 
at  bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  he  expedled 
the  fame  fummer.  But  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
prepared  for  fowing  at  that  feafon,  it  may  he  perform¬ 
ed  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  according  to 
the  feafon’s  being  early  or  late  )  for,  in  backward 
fprings,  and  in  cold  land,  wre  have  often  lowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccel's  }  but  there  is 
danger,  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpecially 
if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ;  for  we  have  feen  many 
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Culture  of  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed  by 
Grafs,  ftrong  winds  at  that  fcafon  ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have  been 
driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpving,  it  will 
be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  fown,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent  its  being  re¬ 
moved. 

The  forts  of  feeds  whieh  are  the  bell  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  arc,  the  bell  fort  of  upland  hay  feeds,  taken 
from  the  eleanefl  paflures,  where  there  are  no  bad 
weeds  ;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  elean  it  from  ruhbifh, 
three  bufhels  will  he  fufficient  to  fow  an  aere  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  trifolium  pratenfe  album ,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  names  white  Dutch  clover ,  or 
white  honeyfuckle  grafs.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.  The  grafs  feed  fliould 
he  fown  lirft,  and  then  the  Duteh  clover  feed  may  he 
afterwards  fown  ;  hut  they  fliould  not  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  beeaufe  the  elover  feeds  being  the  heaviefl  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  confequently  the  ground  will  be 
unequally  fown. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fliould 
produee  many  -weeds,  tliefe  fliould  be  drawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs  ;  for  where 
this  has  been  negle&ed,  the  weeds  have  taken  luch 
polfeffion  of  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs, 
and  ftarve  it ;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fuller¬ 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  (lied  their  feeds,  the  land 
has  been  fo  plentifully  Hocked  with  them  as  entirely 
to  dellroy  the  grafs  ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  hufbandry  never  to  fuller  weeds  to  grow  on 
the  land. 

Advanta-  If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
ges  of  roll-  diftanees  after  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
iug  grafs.  grafgj  ail(}  caufc  it  to  make  a  thieker  bottom  ;  for,  as 
the  Dutch  elover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
prefling  down  of  the  flalks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  clofely 
together,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thiek  as  to  cover  the 
whole  furfaee  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  carpet, 
and  will  better  refill  the  drought.  For  if  we  do  but 
examine  the  common  pallures  in  fummer,  in  moll  of 
whieh  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honeyfuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  lhall  find  thefe  patches  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields.  And  this,  the 
farmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweetcll  feed  for 
all  forts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  any  notion  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  pra&ifed  in 
England. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  bell  fort  to  fow,  where  pallures  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay-feeds  whieh  are 
taken  from  the  bell  pallures  will  be  eompofed  of  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  grafs,  fome  of  whieh  may  be  hut  annual, 
and  others  biennial ;  fo,  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will 
be  many  and  large  patches  of  ground  left  bare  and  na¬ 
ked,  if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  white 
elover  to  fpread  over  and  eover  the  land.  Therefore 
a  good  fward  ean  never  be  expelled  where  this  is  not 
fown  ;  for  in  moll  of  the  natural  pallures,  we  find  this 
plant  mak^s  no  fmall  fharc  of  the  fward;  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally  upon 
gravel  and  clay  in  moil  parts  of  England :  which  is  a 
pla  n  indication  how  cafily  this  plant  may  be  cultivated 
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to  great  advantage  in  moll  forts  of  land  throughout  this  Culture  of 
kingdom.  *  Grafs. 

Therefore  the  true  eaufe  why  the  land  whieh  has  J 

been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 
the  ulual  method  of  hufbandry,  is,  from  the  farmers 
not  dilthiguilhing  which  grades  are  annual  from  thofe 
which  are  perennial :  for  if  annual  or  biennial  graffes 
are  fown,  thefe  will  of  courfc  foon  deeay  ;  fo  that, 
unlefs  where  fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  ean  be  expeded  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  eome  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  eo~ 
vetous  method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a  erop  of  corn,  has  oecafioned  the  general  failure 
of  increafing  the  pallure  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  mueh  more  valuable  than  any  arable 
land.  * 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  direded,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  eonflantly  rolling  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  direded.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  is  rarely 
pradifed  by  farmers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  fliould  alfo  he  earefully  performed,  which  is, 
to  cut  up  doeks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots,  every  fpring  and  autumn;  this  will 
increafc  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa¬ 
llures  in  beauty.  Drefling  of  tliefe  pallures  every 
third  year  is  alio  a  good  pieee  of  hufbandry  ;  for  other- 
wife  it  cannot  be  expeded  the  ground  fliould  continue 
to  produce  good  crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  nccel- 
fary  to  ehange  the  ieafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  feafon 
and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  it  mull  he  eonllantly  dreffed,  as  are  moll  of  the 
grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 
be  foon  exhaulled. 

Culmiferous  graffes  might  be  divided  into  ttvo  ge-  Culmifc- 
neral  claffes  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  it  rous  graffes 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to  ;  viz.  ill,  Thofe 
whieh,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  eorn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-llalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying  as 
they  advance  towards  perfedion,  and  becoming  totally 
withered,  or  falling  off  entirely,  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  Hridell 
fenfe.  To  it  likewife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal  grafs, 
dogs-tail  grafs,  and  fine  bent  grafs.  2dly,  Thofe  whofe 
leaves  continue  to  advanee  even  after  the  feed-llalks  are 
formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fueeulenee  during 
the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  fefeue  and  poa  {  TraEls  rc- 
tribes  of  graffes,  whofe  leaves  are  as  green  and  fucculent  luting  to 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the  flower-llalks  fading,  as  Nut.  Uijl. 
at  any  other  time.  c’ 

“  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stillingfleet  f  remarks,  to  fee  Culpable 
how  long  mankind  have  negleded  to  make  a  proper  negligence 
advantage  of  plants  of  fuch  importance,  and  which,  in  of  tanners 
•almoft  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  eat  tic. about  ^l<i 
The  farmer,  for  want  of  diflinguifhing  and  feleding{^ja^l0f 
graffes  for  feed,  fills  his  pallures  either  with  weeds  or  graffes. 
had  or  improper  graffes  ;  when,  by  making  a  right 
ehoice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  bell 
grafs,  and  in  the  greatell  abundance  that  his  land  ad¬ 
mits  of.  At  prefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land  to  grais,  what  does  he  do  ?  he  either  takes 
3  H  2  his 
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Culture  of  his  feeds  indiferiminately  from  his  own  foul  hay  raek, 
Grafs.  or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  this 
means,  befides  a  eertain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifli, 
which  muH  neeeffarily  happen,  if  he  chanees  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  what  lie  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  moiH, 
where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.  This  is 
fuck  a  llovenly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  pofliblv  prevail  univerfally  :  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  all  grades  except  the  darnel-grafs,  and 
what  is  known  in  fome  few  counties  by  the  name  of 
the  Sujfblk-grafs ;  and  this  latter  inftance  is  owing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  huiband- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fe- 
parating  onee  in  his  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs  feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 
them  feparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  Hock  his  farm  properly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpread  thefe  feeds  feparately  over  the  nation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  feed  fliops.  The  number  of  gralfes  fit  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall  ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  3  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  luch  a  talk,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  mult  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firft 
fight.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
lliould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peale,  beans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together  ?  yet  how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  gralfes  ?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  ? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ?  Wc 
know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
arc  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  falter  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnaeus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
fame  in  Britain  ?  How  lhall  we  knowT  till  we  have 
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tried  ?” 

The  gralfes  commonly  fown  for  p allure,  for  hav,  or 
to  cut  green  for  cattle,  are  red  clover,  white  clover, 
yellowr  clover,  rvc- grafs,  narrow-leaved  plan  time,  com¬ 
monly  called  ribwort ,  fainfoin,  and  lucerne. 

Red  clover  is  of  all  the  moll  proper  to  he  cut  green 
for  fummer  food.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  when  fulfered 
to#perfe6t  its  feed  3  but  when  cut  green,  it  will  lafb 
three  years,  and  in  a  dry  foil  longer.  At  the  fame 
time  the  fa  fell  eourfc  is  to  let  it  Hand  hut  a  iingle  year: 
if  the  fecond  year’s  crop  happen  to  be  fcanty,  it  proves, 
like  a  bad  crop  of  peafe,  a  great  encourager  of  weeds, 
by  the  fiielter  it  affords  them. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  crops,  the  goodnefs  of  feed  is 
of  importance.  Choofe  plump  feed  of  a  purple  colour, 
becaufe  it  takes  on  that  colour  when  ripe.  It  is  red 
when  hurt  in  the  drying,  and  of  a  faint  colour  when 
unripe. 

Red  clover  is  luxuriant  upon  a  rich  foil,  whether 
clay,  loam  or  gravel :  it  will  grow  even  upon  a  moor 
when  properly  cultivated.  A  wet  foil  is  its  only  bane  3 
for  there  it  does  not  thrive. 


To  have  red  clover  in  perfection,  weeds  mull  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  and  Hones  taken  oft'.  The  mould  ought  to 
be  made  as  fine  as  harrowing  can  make  it 3  and  the 
furfaee  be  fmootlied  with  a  light  roller,  if  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fmooth  without  it.  This  gives  opportunity  for 
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dillributing  the  feed  evenly  *,  which  mull  be  covered  Culture  of 
by  a  fmall  harrow  with  teeth  no  larger  than  thofe  of  a  Grafs, 
garden  rake,  three  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  afun-  v 
der  *.  In  harrowing,  the  man  fhould  walk  behind  *  p]ate 
with  a  rope  in  his  hand  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  VIII.  fig.  7. 
harrow,  ready  to  difentangle  it  from  Hones,  clods,  tur¬ 
nip  or  cabbage  roots,  which  would  trail  the  feed,  and 
difplace  it. 

Nature  has  not  determined  any  precife  depth  for  the 
feed  of  red  clover  more  than  of  other  feed.  It  will 
grow  vigoroully  from  two  inches  deep,  and  it  will  grow 
when  barely  covered.  Half  an  inch  may  be  reckoned 
the  moll  advantageous  polition  in  clay  foil,  a  whole 
inch  in  what  is  light  or  loofe.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that 
fmall  feed  ought  to  be  fparingly  covered.  Milled  by 
that  error,  farmers  commonly  cover  their  clover  feed 
with  a  bulky  branch  of  thorn 3  which  not  only  covers 
it  unequally,  but  leaves  part  on  the  furfaee  to  wither 
in  the  air. 

The  proper  feafon  for  fowing  red  clover,  is  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  will  fpring 
from  the  firfl  of  March  to  the  end  of  Augull  3  hut  fucli 
liberty  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  from  neceflity. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  blunder  in  hufbandry  than 
to  be  fparing  of  feed.  Ideal  writers  talk  of  fowing  an 
aere  with  four  pounds.  That  quantity  of  feed,  fay 
they,  will  fill  an  acre  with  plants  as  thick  as  they  ought 
to  Hand.  This  rule  may  be  admitted  where  grain  is 
the  object  3  but  it  will  not  anfvver  with  refpeCt  to  grais. 

Grafs  feeds  cannot  be  fown  too  thick  :  the  plants  fliel- 
ter  one  another  *,  they  retain  all  the  dew  3  and  they 
muH  pufli  upward,  having  no  room  laterally.  Obierve 
the  place  where  a  lack  of  peafe,  or  of  other  grain,  has 
been  fet  down  for  fowing :  the  feed  dropt  there  acci¬ 
dentally  grows  more  quickly  than  in  the  reH  of  the 
field  fown  thin  out  of  hand.  A  young  plant  of  clover, 
or  of  fainfoin,  according  to  Tull,  may  he  railed  to  a 
great  lize  where  it  has  room  3  but  the  field  will  not 
produee  half  the  quantity'.  When  red  clover  is  fown 
for  cutting  green,  there  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  24 
pounds  to  an  aere.  A  field  of  clover  is  feldom  too 
thick :  the  fmaller  a  Hem  he,  the  more  acceptable  it  is 
to  cattle.  It  is  often  too  thin  3  and  when  fo,  the  Herns 
tend  to  wTood.  x  ^7 

Grain  may  be  fown  more  fafelv  with  red  clover  Of  fowing 
than  with  almoH  any  other  grafs  3  and  the  mofl  clover  with, 
proper  grain  has  been  found  to  be  flax.  The  foil£ram* 
mull  be  highly  cultivated  for  flax  as  well  as  for 
red  clover.  The  proper  leaion  of  fowing  is  the  fame 
for  both 3  the  leaves  of  flax  being  very  lmall,  ad¬ 
mit  of  free  circulation  of  air 3  and  flax  being  an  early 
crop,  is  removed  lo  early  as  to  give  the  clover  time  for 
gowing.  In  a  rich  foil  it  has  grown  fo  fall,  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  good  cutting  that  very  year.  Next  to  flax,  bar¬ 
ley  is  the  bcH  companion  to  clover.  The  foil  mull  he 
loofe  and  free  for  barley ;  and  fo  it  ought  to  be  for 
clover  :  the  feafon  of  fowing  is  the  fame  3  and  the  clo¬ 
ver  is  well  uHablilhed  in  the  ground  before  it  is  over¬ 
topped  by  the  barley.  At  the  fame  time,  barley  com¬ 
monly  is  fooner  cut  than  either  oats  or  wheat.  In  a 
word,  barley  is  rather  a  nurfe  than  a  llepmother  to 
clover  during  its  infancy.  When  clover  is  fown  in 
fpring  upon  wheat,  the  foil  which  has  lain  five  or  fix 
months  without  being  fibred,’ is  an  improper  bed  for 
it  3  and  the  wheat,  being  in  the  vigour  of  growth, 
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overtop  it  from  the  beginning.  It  cannot  be  fown 
along  with  oats,  beeaufe  of  the  hazard  of  fro  ft ;  and 
when  fown  as  ufual  among  the  oats  three  inches  high, 
it  is  overtopped,  and  never  enjoys  free  air  till  the  oats 
be  eut.  Add,  that  where  oats  are  fown  upon  the  win¬ 
ter  furrow,  the  foil  is  rendered  as  hard  as  when  under 
wheat. — Ked  clover  is  fometimes  fown  by  itfelf  with¬ 
out  other  grain  :  but  this  method,  belide  lofing  a  crop, 
is  not  falutary  \  beeaufe  clover  in  its  infant  ftate  re¬ 
quires  flicker. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  grain  proper  to  be  fown  with 
clover :  In  a  rich  foil  well  pulverized,  a  peck  of  barley 
on  an  Englilh  acre  is  all  that  ought  to  be  ventured  } 
but  there  is  not  much  foil  in  Scotland  fo  rieh.  Two 
Linlithgow  firlots  make  the  proper  quantity  for  an 
acre  that  produces  commonly  fix  bolls  of  barley \  half 
a  firlot  for  what  produces  nine  bolls.  To  thofc  who 
are  governed  by  euftom,  fo  fmall  a  quantity  will  be 
thought  ridiculous.  Let  them  only  eonfider,  that  a 
rich  foil  in  perfect  good  order,  will  from  a  fingle  feed 
of  barley  produce  20  or  30  vigorous  flems.  People 
may  flatter  thcmfelves  with  the  remedy  of  cutting  bar¬ 
ley  green  for  food,  if  it  happen  to  opprefs  the  clover. 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  afield  of  an  acre  or  two  j 
but  the  cutting  an  extenfive  field  for  food  mull  be  flow  \ 
and  while  one  part  is  cutting,  the  clover  is  fmothered 
in  other  parts. 

The  culture  of  white  clover,  of  yellow  elover,  of 
ribwort,  of  rye-grafs,  is  the  fame  in  general  with  that 
of  red  elover.  We  proeeed  to  their  peculiarities,  b  el¬ 
low  clover,  ribwort,  rye-grafs,  arc  all  of  them  early 
plants,  blooming  in  tlie  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  two  latter  are  evergreens,  and  therefore 
excellent  for  winter  pafture.  Rye-grafs  is  lefs  hurt  by 
frofl  than  any  of  the  clovers,  and  will  thrive  in  a 
moifter  foil :  nor  in  that  foil  is  it  much  affected  by 
drought.  In  a  rieh  foil,  it  grows  four  feet  high  :  even 
in  the  dry  fummer  1775,  it  role  to  three  feet  eight 
inches  •,  but  it  had  gained  that  height  before  the  drought 
came  on.  Thefe  grades  are  generally  fown  with  red 
clover  for  producing  a  plentiful  crop.  The  proportion 
of  feed  is  arbitrary  j  and  there  is  little  danger  of  too 
much.  When  rye-grafs  is  fown  for  procuring  feed,  five 
firlots  wheat  meafure  may  be  fown  on  an  acre  *,  and 
for  procuring  feed  of  ribwort,  40  pounds  may  be  fown. 
The  roots  of  rye-grafs  fpread  horizontally  j  they  bind 
the  foil  by  their  number  \  and  though  fmall,  are  yet 
fo  vigorous  as  to  thrive  in  hard  foil.  Red  clover  lias  a 
large-tap-root,  which  cannot  penetrate  any  toil  but 
what  is  open  and  free  \  and  the  largenefs  of  the  root 
makes  the  foil  Hill  more  open  and  free.  Rye-grafs, 
once  a  great  favourite,  appears  to  be  difearded  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  common  pra&ice  has  been,  to 
low  it  with  red  clover,  and  to  cut  them  promilcuonflv 
the  beginning  of  June  for  green  food,  and  a  little  later 
for  hay.  This  indeed  is  the  proper  feafon  for  cutting 
red  clover,  beeaufe  at  that  time  the  feed  of  the  rye- 
grafs  is  approaching  to  maturity,  its  growth  is  Hopped 
for  that  year,  as  much  as  of  oats  or  barley  eut  after  the 
feed  is  ripe.  Oats  or  barley  cut  green  before  the  feed 
forms,  will  afford  two  other  cuttings;  which  is  the  eale 
of  rye-grafs,  of  yellow  clover,  and  of  ribwort.  By 
fuch  management,  all  the  profit  will  be  drawn  that 
thefe  plants  can  afford. 

♦When  red  clover  is  intended  for  feed,  the  ground 
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ought  to  be  cleared  of  weeds,  were  it  for  no  other  pur-  Culture  of 
pofe  than  that  the  feed  cannot  otlierwife  be  preferred  Grafs, 
pure  ;  what  weeds  efeape  the  plough  ought  to  be  taken  '  ""V  ’ 

out  by  the  hand.  In  England,  when  a  crop  of  feed  is 
intended,  the  elover  is  always  firff  eut  for  hay.  This 
appears  to  be  done,  as  in  fruit  trees,  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fruit. 

This  pra&ice  will  not  anfwer  in  Scotland,  as  the  feed 
would  often  be  too  late  for  ripening.  It  would  do  ^ 
better  to  eat  the  clover  with  flieep  till  the  middle  of 
May,  whieh  would  allow  the  feed  to  ripen.  The  feed 
is  ripe  when,  upon  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  it 
parts  readily  from  the  hufk.  Then  apply  the  Icy  the, 
fpread  the  crop  thin,  mid  turn  it  carefully.  When 
perfectly  diy,  take  the  firff  opportunity  of  a  hot  day 
for  thrclhing  it  on  boards  covered  with  a  coarfe  flieet. 

Another  way,  lefs  fubject  to  rilk,  is  to  Hack  the  dry 
hay,  and  to  threlli  it  in  the  end  of  April.  After  the 
firff  thrcfliing,  expofe  the  bulks  to  the  fun,  and  threlli 
them  over  and  over  till  no  feed  remain.  Nothing  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  hot  fun  to  make  the  hulk  part 
with  its  feed  ;  in  which  view  it  mav  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  by  pareels,  an  hour  or  tw'o  before  the  flail  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

White  clover,  intended  for  feed,  is  managed  in  the 
fame  manner.  No  plant  ought  to  he  mixed  with  rye- 
grafs  that  is  intended  for  feed.  In  Scotland,  much 
rye-grafs  feed  is  hurt  by  tranfgrefiing  that  rule.  The 
feed  is  ripe  when  it  parts  cafily  with  the  hufk.  The 
yellownefs  of  the  Item  is  another  indication  of  its  ripe- 
nefs  ;  in  which  particular  it  refembles  oats,  barley,  and 
other  culmiferous  plants.  The  beft  manner  to  manage 
a  crop  of  rye-grafs  for  feed,  is  to  bind  it  loofely  in 
fmall  (heaves,  widening  them  at  the  bottom  to  make 
them  ftand  crc6t  \  as  is  done  with  oats  in  moift  wea¬ 
ther.  In  that  Hate  they  may  Hand  till  fuffieiently  dry 
for  thrcfliing.  By  this  method  they  dry  more  quickly, 
and  are  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  than  by  clofe  binding  and 
putting  the  flieaves  in  fliocks  like  corn.  The  word: 
wav  of  all  is  to  fpread  the  rye-grafs  on  the  moiff  ground, 
for  it  makes  the  feed  malten.  The  flieaves,  when"' fuf¬ 
fieiently  dry,  are  carried  in  clofe  earts  to  where  they 
are  to  be  t  lire  (lied  on  a  board,  as  mentioned  above  for 
clover.  Eut  the  ftraw  in  a  rick  when  a  hundred  ftone 
weight  or  fo  is  threflied.  Carry  the  thrcfliing  board  to 
the  place  where  another  rick  is  intended  \  and  lo  on 
till  the  whole  feed  be  threflied,  and  the  ftraw  rieked. 

There  is  neeeflity  for  elofe  carts  to  fave  the  feed,  wliieli 
is  apt  to  drop  out  in  a  hot  fun  ;  and,  as  obferved  above, 
a  hot  fun  ought  always  to  be  chofcn  for  threfliing. 

Carry  the  feeds  in  faeks  to  the  granary  or  barn,  there 
to  be  iepa rated  from  the  hulks  by  a  fanner.  Spread 
the  feed  thin  upon  a  timber  floor,  and  turn  it  once  or 
twice  a-day  till  perfectly  dry.  If  luflered  to  take  a 
heat,  it  is  ufelefs  for  feed.  389 

The  writers  on  agriculture  reckon  fainfoin  prefer-  Culture  of 
able  to  clover  in  many  relpc6ts :  They  fay,  that  it  pro-  fainfoin. 
duces  a  larger  erop  •,  that  it  docs  not  hurt  cattle  when 
eaten  green  }  that  it  makes  better  hay *,  that  it  conti¬ 
nues  four  times  longer  in  the  ground  *,  and  that  it  will 
growr  011  land  that  will  bear  no  other  erop. 

Sainfoin  lias  a  very  long  tap-root,  which  is  able  to 
pierce  very  hard  earth.  The  roots  grow  very  large ; 
and  the  larger  they  arc,  they  penetrate  to  the  greater 
depth  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  grafs, 
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Culture  of  when  it  thrives  well,  receives  a  great  part  of  its  nou- 
Grafs,  rifhment  from  below  the  Jlaple  of  the  foil :  of  conrfe,  a 
deep  dry  foil  is  bell  for  the  culture  of  fainfoin.  When 
plants  draw  their  nourifliment  from  that  part  of  the  foil 
that  is  near  the  furfaee,  it  is  not  of  much  eonfequenee 
whether  their  number  he  great  or  fmall.  But  the  eafe 
is  very  different  when  the  plants  receive  their  food,  not 
only  near,  but  alfo  deep  below,  the  furfaee.  Befides, 
plants  that  {hoot  their  roots  deep  are  often  fupplied 
with  moillure,  when  tliofe  near  the  furfaee  are  parehed 
with  drought. 

To  render  the  plants  of  fainfoin  vigorous,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  be  fown  thin.  The  hell  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  a  drill ;  beeaufe,  when  fown  in  this 
manner,  not  only  the  weeds,  but  alfo  the  fupernimie- 
rary  plants,  ean  eafily  he  removed.  It  is  feveral  years 
before  fainfoin  comes  to  its  full  ftrength }  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  fufficient  to  lloek  a  field,  while  in  this 
imperfect  Hate,  will  make  hut  a  poor  erop  for  the  firfl 
year  or  two.  It  is  therefore  neeeffary  that  it  he  fown 
in  fueli  a  manner  as  to  make  it  eafy  to  take  up  plants 
in  fueli  numbers,  and  in  fuch  order,  as  always  to  leave 
in  the  field  the  proper  number  in  their  proper  plaees. 
This  ean  only  he  done,  with  propriety,  by  fowing  the 
plants  in  rows  by  a  drill.  Supposing  a  field  to  be  dril¬ 
led  in  rows  at  ten  inches  dillance,  the  partitions  may 
he  hand-hoed,  and  the  rows  dreffed  in  fueh  a  manner 
as  to  leave  a  proper  number  of  plants.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  the  field  may  remain  two  years ;  then  one- 
fourth  of  the  rows  may  be  taken  out  in  pairs,  in  fueh  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  beds  of  fifty  inehes,  with  fix 
rows  in  eaeh,  and  intervals  of  thirty  inches,  whieh 
may  he  ploughed.  Next  year,  another  fourth  of  the 
rows  may  be  taken  out  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as  to 
leave  double  rows,  with  partitions  of  ten  inehes,  and 
intervals  of  thirty :  All  of  whieh  may  be  hoed  at 
once  or  alternately,  as  it  may  be  found  moll  conve¬ 
nient. 

The  great  quantity  of  this  grafs  which  the  writers 
on  this  fubjeft  affure  us  may  he  raifed  upon  an  aere, 
and  the  excellency  and  great  value  of  the  hay  made  of 
it,  fihould  induce  farmers  to  make  a  complete  trial  of 
it,  and  even  to  ufe  the  fpade  in  place  of  the  hoe  or 
hoe-plough,  if  neeeffary. 

The  plants  taken  up  from  a  field  of  fainfoin  may  be 
fet  in  another  field  ;  and  if  the  tranfplanting  of  this 
grafs  fuceeeds  as  well  as  the  tranfplanting  of  lucerne 
has  done  with  M.  Lunin  de  Chateauvicux,  the  trouble 
and  expencc  will  be  fufficiently  reeompenfed  by  the 
largenefs  of  the  crops.  In  tranfplanting,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  eut  off  great  part  of  the  long  tap-root :  this 
will  prevent  it  from  linking  very  deep  into  the  foil, 
and  make  it  pulh  out  large  roots  in  a  Hoping  direction, 
from  the  eut  end  of  the  tap-root.  Sainfoin  managed 
in  this  manner,  will  thrive  even  on  lhallow  land  that 
has  a  wet  bottom,  provided  it  he  not  overllocked  with 
plants. 

Whoever  inclines  to  try  the  eulture  of  this  grafs  in 
Scotland,  lliould  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the  land, 
and  making  it  as  free  from  weeds  as  poilible. 

In  England,  as  the  roots  llrike  deep  in  that  chalky 
foil,  this  plant  is  not  liable  to  he  fo  much  injured  by 
drought  .as  other  graffes  are,  whofe  fibres  llrike  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  lie  near  the  furfaee.  The  quantity  of  hay 
produced  is  greater,  and  better  in  quality  than  any 
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other.  But  there  is  one  advantage  attending  this  grafs,  Culture  Qf 
which  renders  it  fuperior  to  any  other  ;  and  that  arifes  Grafs, 
from  feeding  with  it  mileh  eows.  The  prodigious  inereafe  v 
of  milk  which  it  makes  is  allonilhing,  being  nearly 
double  that  produced  by  any  other  green  food.  The 
milk  is  alfo  better,  and  yields  more  eream  than  any 
other  \  and  the  butter  procured  from  it  is  mueh  better 
eolourcd  and  flavoured. 

The  following  remarks  by  an  Englifli  farmer  are 
made  from  mueh  experience  and  obfervation.  ^90 

Sainfoin  is  mueh  cultivated  in  thofe  jiarts  where  Remarks 
the  foil  is  of  a  ehalky  kind.  It  will  always  fuceeed on  t^e  cu;~ 
well  where  the  roots  run  deep  ;  the  worll  foil  of  all  forj*^ 
it,  is  where  there  is  a  bed  of  cold  wet  elav,  which  the  England, 
tender  fibres  eannot  penetrate.  This  plant  will  make 
a  greater  inereafe  of  produce,  by  at  leall  30  times, 
than  common  grafs  or  turf  on  poor  land.  Where  it 
meets  with  chalk  or  Hone,  it  will  extend  its  roots 
through  the  cracks  and  chinks  to  a  very  great  depth 
in  fcarch  of  nourifliment.  The  drynefs  is  of  move 
eonfequenee  than  the  richnefs  of  land  for  fainfoin  ;  al¬ 
though  land  that  is  both  dry  and  rich  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  largell  erops. 

It  is  very  eommonly  fown  broad-eall ,  but  it  is  found 
to  anfwer  bell  in  drills,  efpeeially  if  the  land  he  made 
fine,  by  repeated  ploughing,  rolling,  and  harrowing. 

Much  depends  on  the  depth  at  which  this  feed  is  fown. 

If  it  he  buried  more  than  an  ineli  deep,  it  will  feldoni 
grow  y  and  if  left  uncovered,  it  will  pulh  out  its  roots 
above  ground,  and  thefe  will  be  killed  by  the  air. 

Mareh  and  the  beginning  of  April  are  the  bell  feafons 
for  fowing  it,  as  the  feverity  of  winter  and  the  drought 
of  fummer  are  equally  unfavourable  to  the  young  plants. 

A  bufliel  of  feed  fown  broad-eall,  or  half  that  quantity 
in  drills,  if  good,  is  fuffieient  for  an  aere.  The  drills 
lliould  be  30  inehes  apart,  to  admit  of  horfe -hoeing 
between  them.  Mueh,  however,  depends  on  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  feed,  which  may  he  bell  judged  of  by  the 
following  marks  : 

The  hulks  being  of  a  bright  eolour,  the  kernel  plump, 
of  a  gray  or  bluifh  eolour  without,  and  if  eut  acrols, 
greenifh  and  frefli  withinfide  ;  if  it  be  thin  and  furrow¬ 
ed,  and  of  a  yellowilh  call,  it  will  feldom  grow.  When 
the  plants  Hand  fingle,  and  have  room  to  fpread,  they 
produee  the  greatell  quantity  of  herbage,  and  the  feed 
ripens  hell.  But  farmers  in  general,  from  a  millaken 
notion  of  all  that  appears  to  be  walle  ground  being- 
unprofitable,  plant  them  fo  elofe,  that  they  ehoke  and 
impoverifh  each  other,  and  often,  die  in  a  few  years. 

Single  plants  run  deepell  and  draw  moll  nourifliment ; 
they  are  alfo  eafiell  kept  free  from  weeds.  A  fingle 
plant  will  often  produee  half  a  pound  of  hay,  when  dry. 

On  rich  land  this  plant  will  yield  two  good  erops  in  a 
year,  with  a  moderate  fliare  of  eulture.  A  good  erop 
mull  not  be  expected  the  firll  year ,  hut,  if  the  plants 
Hand  not  too  tliiek,  they  will  inereafe  in  fize  the  feeond 
year  prodigioufly. 

No  eattle  lliould  be  turned  on  the  field  the  firll  win¬ 
ter  after  the  corn  is  off  with  which  it  was  fown,  as 
their  feet  would  injure  the  young  plants.  Sheep  lliould 
not  eome  on  the  following  fummer,  beeaufe  they  would 
bite  off  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their 
fliooting  again.  A  fmall  quantity  of  foapers  afhes  as  a 
top-drefling  will  be  of  great  fervice,  if  laid  011  the  firll 
winter. 
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If  the  fainfoin  be  cut  juft  before  it  comes  into  bloom, 
it  is  admirable  food  for  horned  cattle ;  and  if  cut  thus 
early,  it  will  yield  a  fccond  crop  the  fame  feafon.  But 
if  it  proves  a  wet  feafon,  it  is  better  to  let  it  ftand  till 
its  bloom  be  perfected  ;  for  great  care  muft  be  taken, 
in  making  it  into  hay,  that  the  flowers  do  not  drop  oft', 
as  cows  are  very  fond  of  them  ;  and  it  requires  more 
time  than  any  other  hay  in  drying.  Sainfoin  is  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  fodder  for  horfes,  that  they  require  no  oats 
while  they  eat  it,  although  they  he  worked  hard  all  the 
time.  Sheep  will  alfo  be  fattened  with  it  fafter  than 
with  any  other  food. 

If  the  whole  feafon  for  cutting  proves  very  rainy,  it 
is  better  to  let  the  crop  ftand  for  feed,  as  that  will 
amply  repay  the  lofs  of  the  hay  ;  becaufe  it  will  not 
only  fetch  a  good  price,  hut  a  peck  of  it  will  go  as  far 
as  a  peck  and  a  half  of  oats  for  horfes. 

The  beft  time  of  cutting  the  feeded  fainfoin  is,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  firft 
blown  ripe,  and  the  laft  blown  beginning  to  open.  For 
want  of  this  care  fomc  people  have  loft  moft  of  their 
leed  by  letting  it  ftand  till  too  ripe.  Seeded  fainfoin 
ihould  always  be  cut  in  a  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  dews  render  the  ftalks  tender.  If  cut  when  the 
fun  fhines  hot,  much  of  the  feed  will  fall  out  and  be 
loft. 

An  acre  of  very  ordinary  land,  when  improved  by 
this  grafs,  will  maintain  four  cows  very  well  from  the 
firft  of  April  to  the  end  of  November  ;  and  afford,  he- 
lides,  a  fufficient  ftore  of  hay  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  their  food  the  four  months  following. 

If  the  foil  be  tolerably  good,  a  field  of  fainfoin  will 
laft  from  15  to  20  years  in  prime  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  on  a 
moderate  coat  of  well-rotted  dung ;  or,  if  the  foil  be 
very  light  and  fandy,  of  marl.  By  this  means  the 
future  crops,  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  in  health 
and  vigour,  will  be  greatly  increafcd  and  prolonged. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  for  poor  land  there  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  this  grafs  in  point  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer. 

Clover  will  laft  only  two  years  in  perfe&ion  ;  and  of¬ 
ten.  if  the  foil  be  cold  and  moift,  near  half  the  plants 
will  rot,  and  bald  patches  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
field  the  fecond  year.  Befides,  from  our  frequent  rains 
during  the  month  of  September,  many  crops  left  for 
feeding  are  loft.  But  from  the  quantity  and  excellent 
quality  of  this  grafs  (fainfoin),  and  its  ripening  earlier, 
and  continuing  in  vigour  fo  much  longer,  much  rilk 
and  certain  expence  are  avoided,  and  a  larger  annual 
profit  accrues  to  the  farmer. 

The  writers  on  agriculture,  ancient  as  wrell  as  mo¬ 
dern,  beftow  the  higheft  encomiums  upon  lucerne  as 
affording  excellent  hay,  and  producing  very  large  crops. 
Lucerne  remains  at  Icaft  to  or  12  years  in  the  ground, 
and  produces  about  eight  tons  of  hay  upon  the  Scots 
acre.  There  is  but  little  of  it  cultivated  in  Scotland. 
However,  it  has  been  tried  in  fcveral  parts  of  that 
country  *,  and  it  is  found  that,  when  the  feed  is  good, 
it  comes  up  very  well,  and  ftands  the  winter  froft.  But 
the  chief  thing  which  prevents  this  grafs  from  being 
more  nfed  in  Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
foil  open  and  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the 
furface  becomes  fo  bard,  and  the  turf  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
deftroys  the  lucerne  before  the  plants  have  arrived  at 


their  greateft  perfection  :  fo  that  lucerne  can  fcarce  he  Culture  of 
cultivated  with  fuccels  there,  unlefs  fome  method  be  Grafs, 
fallen  upon  of  deftroying  the  natural  grafs,  and  prevent-  1  ’ 

ing  the  furface  from  becoming  hard  and  impenetrable. 

This  cannot  be  done  effectually  by  any  other  means 
than  horfe-hoeing.  This  method  was  firft  propofed  by^ 

Mr  Tull,  and  afterwards  practi led  fuccefsfully  by  M. 
de  Chateauvieux  near  Geneva.  It  may  be  of  ufe  there¬ 
fore  to  give  a  view  of  that  gentleman’s  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  lucerne. 

He  does  not  mention  any  thing  particular  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  land  ;  but  only  obferves  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  no  pains  lliould  be  fpared  in  preparing  it. 

He  tried  the  fowing  of  lucerne  both  in  rows  upon  the 
beds  where  it  Tvas  intended  to  ftand,  likewife  the  fow¬ 
ing  it  in  a  nurfery,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  it  in¬ 
to  the  heds  prepared  for  it.  He  prefers  tranfplant- 
ing  ;  becaufe,  when  tranfplanted,  part  of  the  tap  rooU 
is  cut  oft‘,  and  the  plant  llioots  out  a  number  of  lateral 
branches  from  the  cut  part  of  the  root,  which  makes  it 
fpread  its  roots  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently 
renders  it  more  eafily  cultivated  :  befides,  this  circum- 
ftance  adapts  it  to  a  (hallow  foil,  in  which,  if  left  in  its 
natural  ftate,  it  would  not  grow. 

The  tranfplanting  of  lucerne  is  attended  with  many 
advantages.  The  land  may  be  prepared  in  the  fummer 
for  receiving  the  plants  from  the  nurfery  in  autumn  : 
by  which  means  the  field  muft  be  in  a  much  better* 
fituation  than  if  the  feed  had  been  (own  upon  it  in  the 
fpring.  By  tranfplanting,  the  rows  can  be  made  more 
regular,  and  the  intended  diftances  more  exactly  obfer- 
ved;  and  confequently  the  hoeing  can  be  performed  more 
perfectly,  and  with  lefs  expence.  M.  Chateauvieux  like¬ 
wife  tried  the  lucerne  in  (ingle  beds  three  feet  wide, 
with  (ingle  rows  ;  in  beds  three  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
with  douhle  rows  ;  and  in  beds  four  feet  three  inches 
wide,  wdth  triple  rows.  The  plants  in  the  Angle  rovrs 
were  fix  inches  afundcr,  and  thofe  in  the  double  and 
triple  rows  were  about  eight  or  nine  inches.  In  a 
courfe  of  three  years  he  found,  that  a  fingle  rowr  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  triple  row  of  the  fame  length.  The 
plants  of  lucerne,  when  cultivated  by  tranlplantation, 
fhould  be  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder,  to  allour  them  room 
for  extending  their  crowns. 

He  further  obferves,  that  the  heds  or  ridges  ought 
to  be  railed  in  the  middle  ;  that  a  fmall  trench,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  fhould  be  drawn  in  the  middle  ; 
and  that  the  plants  ought  to  be  let  in  this  trench,  co¬ 
vered  with  earth  up  to  the  neck.  He  lays,  that  if  the 
lucerne  be  fown  in  fpring,  and  in  a  warm  foil,  it  will 
be  ready  for  tranfplanting  in  September;  that,  if  the 
Tveather  he  too  hot  and  dry,  the  tranfplanting  flioukl 
he  delayed  till  October;  and  that  if  the  weather  be 
unfavourable  during  both  thefe  months,  this  operation- 
muft  be  delayed  till  fpring.  He  further  directs,  that 
the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  nurfery, 
fo  as  not  to  damage  the  roots ;  that  the  roots  be  left 
only  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long  ;  that  the  green 
crops  be  cut  off  within  about  two  inches  ol  the  crown ; 
that  they  be  put  into  water  as  foon  as  taken  up,  there 
to  remain  till  they  are  planted  ;  and  that  they  lliould 
be  planted  with  a  planting  ftick,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  cabbages. 

He  does  not  give  particular  directions  as  to  the 
times  of  horfe-hoeing;  but  only  fays,  in  general,  that- 
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of  the  intervals  fhould  be  flirred  once  in  the  month  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  that  the  lucerne  is  in  a  growing 
flatc.  He  like  wile  obierves,  that  great  care  ought  to 
he  taken  not  to  fuffer  any  weeds  to  grow  among  the 
plants,  at  leaft  for  the  fail  two  or  three  years  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  that  the  rows  as  well  as  the  edges  of 
the  intervals  where  the  plough  cannot  go,  fhould  be 
weeded  by  the  hand. 

of  Burnet  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poor  land  ;  he-* 
fides,  it  proves  an  excellent  winter  pafture  when  hard¬ 
ly  any  thing  elfe  vegetates.  Other  advantages  are,  It 
makes  good  butter  ;  it  never  blows  or  iwells  cattle; 
it  is  fine  pallure  for  Hieep ;  and  will  flourifh  well  on 
poor,  light,  fandy,  or  ftony  foils,  or  even  on  dry  elialk 
hills. 

The  cultivation  of  it  is  neither  hazardous  nor  expen- 


five.  If  the  land  is  prepared  as  is  generally  done  for 
turnips,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  failing.  After  the 
fir  ft  year,  it  will  he  attended  with  very  little  expence, 
as  the  flat  circular  ipread  of  its  leaves  will  keep  down, 
or  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

On  the  failure  of  turnips,  either  from,  the  fly  or  the 
black  worm,  fome  of  our  farmers  have  fown  the  land 
with  burnet,  and  in  March  following  had  a  fine  pa- 
fturc  for  their  flieep  and  lambs.  It  will  perfect  its  feed 
twice  in  a  fnmmer  ;  and  this  feed  is  faid  to  be  as  good 
as  oats  for  liorfcs  ;  but  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
that  ufe. 

It  is  fometimes  fown  late  in  the  fpring  with  oats  and 
barley,  and  fucceeds  very  well ;  but  it  is  heft  to  flow  it 
iingly  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  there  is  a  pro*- 
flped  of  rain,  on  a  fmall  pieee  of  land,  and  in  October 
following  tranfpknt  it  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
about  a  foot  diftant  in  the  rows.  This  is  a  proper  di- 
ftanee,  and  gives  opportunity  for  hoeing  the  intervals 
in  the  fuceeeding  fpring  and  funimer. 

After  it  is  fed  down  with  cattle,  it  fhould  he  harrow¬ 
ed  elean.  Some  liorfes  will  not  eat  freely  at  firft,  but 
in  two  or  three  days  they  are  generally  very  fond  of  it. 
It  affords  rich  plcafant  milk,  and  in  great  plenty. 

A  gentleman  farmer  near  Maidftone,  fome  years 
fincc,  lowed  four  aeres  as  foon  as  the  crop  of  oats  wras 
got  off,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He 
threw  in  1 2  pounds  of  feed  per  acre,  broad-eaft  ;  and 
no  rain  falling  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants 
did  not  appear  before  the  latter  end  of  that  month* 
There  was  however  a  good  crop ;  and  in  the  fpring  he 
let  the  plants  out  with  turnip  hoc,  leaving  them  about 
a  foot  diftant  from  eaeh  other.  But  the  drill  method 
is  preferable,  as  it  fares  more  than  half  the  feed.  The 
land  was  a  poor  dry  gravel,  not  worth  three  fhillings  an 
acre  for  any  tiling  elfe. 

The  levercft  froft  never  injures  this  plant ;  and  the 
oftener  it  is  fed  the  thicker  are  its  leaves,  whieh  fpring 
conftantly  from  its  root. 

We  fliall  here  enumerate  a  few  more  of  the  graffes 
which  have  been  accounted  valuable,  or  are  likely  to 
^  become  fo. 

Bulbous  Alopecuriis  bulbo/rsy  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass,  is 
foxtail-  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon  *,  as  promifing  on  fome 
•^rvr  oecalions  to  afford  a  valuable  pafture -grals.  It  feems 
Avricul-  °n  chiefly,  he  obferves,  to  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and 
ture  &c.  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow  pafture - 
graib.  The  quality  that  firft  recommended  it  to  his 
notice,  was  the  unufual  firmnefs  that  its  matted  roots 
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gave  to  the  furfaee  of  the  ground,  naturally  foft  and  Culture  of 
moift,  in  whieh  it  grew ;  which  feemed  to  promife  that  Grafs. 
it  might  be  of  ufe  upon  fuch  foils,  chiefly  in  prevent-  * 

ing  them  from  being  mueh  potehed  by  the  feet  of  cat¬ 
tle  whieh  might  pafture  upon  them.  Moffy  foils  efpe- 
cially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaehing,  that  any  thing 
that  promifes  to  be  of  uic  in  preventing  it  deferves  to 
be  attended  to. 

Poa  pratcvfis,  Great  Meadow-grass,  feems  to Great  njcaJ 
approach  in  many  r el  pedis  to  the  nature  ot  the  purple  dow-graf*. 
fefcue  ;  only  that  its  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  near  io 
long,  being  only  about  a  foot  or  1 6  inches  at  their 
greateft  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed  ftalks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  affects 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  moft  good  paftures.  J  t  is  very  retentive  of  its 
feeds,  and  may  therefore  he  fuffered  to  remain  till  the 
ftalks  are  quite  dry.  It  bloffoms  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  July.  ^$6 

Poa  comprcjfa.  Creeping  Meadow-grass,  accord- Creeping 
ing  to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  he  the  moft  valuable  meadow- 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  iue-Srafs- 
culent,  of  a  dark  Saxon-green  colour ;  and  grow  fo 
eloflc  upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  riclieft  pile  of 
pafture-grafs.  The  flower-ftalks,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
appear  in  fufficient  quantities  :  but  the  growth  of  thefe 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan¬ 
cing  together  during  the  whole  lunimer ;  and  when  the 
ftalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
Common  mcadow-grafs,  pea  trivial  is  ;  and  therefore  it 
better  deferves  to  be  cultivated.  397 

Anthoivanthum  odoratum ,  Vernal  Grass,  grows  Vernal 
very  commonly  on  dry  lulls,  and  like  wile  on  found  grafs. 
rich  meadow-land.  It  is  one  of  the  earlieft  graffes  we 
have  ;  and  from  its  being  found  on  finch  kinds  of  pa¬ 
ftures  as  flieep  arc  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  moil  likely  to  he  a  good  grafs  for 
llieep  paftures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  hay.  In 
one  refpecl  it  is  very  ealy  to  gather,  as  it  fheds  its 
feeds  upon  the  leaft  rubbing.  A  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  difficulty  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  collecting  them,  owing  to  its  being  iurrounded 
with  taller  graffes  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be¬ 
ing  almoft  hid  among  them.  If  it  he  not  carefully 
watched  when  nearly  ripe,  he  obierves,  and  gathered 
within  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loft.  The  twifted  elaftie  awns, 
which  adhere  to  the  feeds,  lift  them  out  of  their  recep¬ 
tacles  with  the  leaft  motion  from  the  wind,  even  while 
the  ftraw  and  ear  remain  quite  eredt.  It  is  found  moft- 
ly  in  the  moift  parts  of  meadows  ;  very  little  of  it  on 
dry  paftures*  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Cynofurus  cr (flatus,  Crested  Dog’s-tail  grass.  crefted 
Mr  Stillingfleet  imagines  this  grafs  to  he  proper  for  dog’s-tail 
parks,  from  Ins  having  known  one,  where  it  abounds,  giafs. 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  reeommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  flieep ;  the  beft 
mutton  he  ever  tailed,  next  to  that  which  eomes  from 
hills  where  the  purple  and  fheep’s  fefeue,  the  fine  bent, 
and  the  filver  hair  graffes  abound,  having  been  from 
flieep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils :  but  unlefs  fwept 
over  with  the  feythe,  its  flowering-flems  will  look 
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brown  \  whieh  is  the  cafe  of  all  graffes  which  are  not 
fed  on  by  a  variety  of  animals.  For  that  lb  me  animals 
will  eat  the  flowering  ftcms  is  evident  from  commons, 
where  fcarcely  any  parts  of  grades  appear  but  the  ra¬ 
dical  leaves.  This  grafs  is  faid  to  be  the  eafiell  of  the 
whole  group  to  collect  a  quantity  of  feeds  from.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

Stipa pennata.  Cock’s  Tail,  or  Feather  Grass. 

Agroffis  capillaris,  Fine  Bent,  is  reeommended  by 
Mr  Stillingfleet,  from  his  having  always  found  it  in 
great  plenty  on  the  bell  Iheep  paflures  in  the  different 
counties  in  England  that  are  remarkable  for  good  mut¬ 
ton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed  the  lateft  of 
them  all.  It  feems  to  be  loll  the  former  part  of  the 
year,  hut  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the  autumn.  It 
appears  to  be  fond  of  moifl  grounds.  It  retains  its  feed 
till  full  ripe  y  flowers  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  ripe 
the  latter  end  of  Augnfl. 

Aira  jlexuofa,  Mountain  Hair. 

- caryophillea ,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  he  laid  of  thefe  two  grades  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

Fc/hica  fkiitans ,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece  pub- 
Killed  in  the  Amoenitates  Academics,  vol.  iii.  entitled 
Plant a  Ffculentce ,  we  are  informed,  that  u  the  feeds  of 
this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and  from  thence 
carried  into  Germany,  and  fometimes  into  Sweden,  and 
fold  under  the  name  of  manna  feeds . — Thefe  are  much 
ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  account  of  their 
nourilhing  quality  and  agreeable  tafle.  It  is  wonderful 
(adds  the  author),  that  amongfl  us  thefe  feeds  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  neglected,  finee  they  are  fo  eadly  collected 
and  eleanfed.”  There  is  a  clamminefs  on  the  ear  of 
the  flote  fefcue,  when  the  fefcds  are  ripe,  that  tallcs  like 
honey :  and  for  this  reafon  perhaps  they  are  ealled 
manna  feeds . 

Lin  mens  (Flor,  Sure.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran  of 
this  grafs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  if  kept 
from  drinking  for  fome  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  “  Mr  Dean,  a  very  fen- 
fible  farmer  at  Itufeomb,  Berkiliire,  allured  me  that  a 
field,  always  lying  under  water,  of  ahout  four  acres,  ' 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  hov, 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  graf>,  that  maintained  five 
farm  horfes  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harvefh,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  eould  eat.  He,  at 
my  delire,  brought  me  fome  of  the  grafs,  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  flote  fefcue  with  a  riiixture  of  the  marfh- 
hent  ;  whether  this  lafl  contributes  much  towards  fur- 
ni filing  fo  good  paflure  for  horfes,  I  eannot  fay.  They 
both  throw  out  roots  at  the  joints  of  the  flalks,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great  length.”  In  the 
index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray’s  Sytiopfis, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs,  under  the  name  of 
gramen  caninum  fupinum  longijfununi ,  growing  not  far 
from  Salifbury,  24  feet  long.  This  muff  by  its  length 
he  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  flalk  }  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfhire  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va¬ 
luable  that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  by  feveral  perfons.  Thefe  cirenm- 
flances  incline  me  to  think  it  muff  be  the  flote  fefeue  ; 
hut  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  mull  deferve  to  be 
enquired  after. 
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Alopccurus pratenfis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Linnaeus  Culture  of 
fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  on  grounds  that  Grafs, 
have  been  drained.  Mr  Stillingfleet  was  informed,  that '  v  ; 
the  bell  hay  which  eomes  to  London  is  from  the  mea-Me^v 
dows  where  this  grals  abounds.  It  is  fcarce  in  many  foxtail, 
parts  of  England,  particularly  Here fordfli ire,  Berkfhire, 
and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  almofl  any  time 
of  the  year  from  hay-ricks,  as  it  does  not  filed  its  feeds 
without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but  few  graffes. 

It  is  among  the  mod  grateful  of  all  grades  to  cattle. 

It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June.  4Q5 

Poa  annua ,  Annual  Meadow  Grass.  “  This  Annual 
grafs  (fays  Mr  Stillingfleet)  makes  the  fined:  of  turfs. meadoW 
It  grows  everywhere  by  way  fides,  and  on  rich  found graf!f‘ 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  the  Suffolk  grafs, 

I  have  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  grades and  as  fome  of  the  bell 
fait  butter  we  have  in  London  comes  from  that  coun¬ 
ty,  it  is  moll  likely  to  be  the  bed;  grafs  for  the  dairy* 

I  have  feen  a  whole  park  in  Suflblk  covered  with  this 
grafs  :  but  whether  it  afford  good  venifon,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  I  fliould  ra¬ 
ther  think  not,  and  that  the  heft  paflure  for  fheep  is  al- 
fo  the  befl  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I  re¬ 
marked  on  Malvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  relation 
to  this  grafs.  A  walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  yvatcr  drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  plaees  with  it,  though  I  eould  not 
find  one  fingle  plant  of  it  befides  in  any  part  @f  the 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread¬ 
ing,  whieh  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  flourifli  y 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  mud  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objected  that  this  graL  is 
not  free  from  bents ,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flower- 
ing-ilems.  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  moll  certainly  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them.  But  the 
flowers  and  Items  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  thofe 
of  other  grades  y  and  being  mueh  fhorter,  they  do  not 
cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much  ;  and  therefore  this 
grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mowing  than 
any  other  whatever  that  I  know  of.”  The  feeds  of  this 
fpeeies  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and,  to  appearance, 
before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmoft  care  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffary  in  gathering  the  blades,  without  which  very  few 
of  the  feeds  will  he  faved.  It  ripens  from  the  middle 
of  April,  to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as  the  end  of  O6I0- 
hcr  )  but  moflly  difappears  in  the  middle  of  the  dim¬ 
mer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  fitnation,  but  rather  af¬ 
fects  the  fliade.  ^06 

A  new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agrofis  cormi-  Agroftis 
copier),  was  fome  time  ago  much  advertifed  and  extolled,  cornucopia 
as  poffefiing  the  mofl  wonderful  qualities,  and  the  feeds 
of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  681.  the  bufhel. 

But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all  anfwered  ex¬ 
pectation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  by  Dr 
Anderfon,  in  one  of  his  publications  *,  that  “  it  has  up-^jger  vol.  i. 
on  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Of  the  p.  38.’ 
feeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germinated  :  but  enough 
of  plants  made  their  appearance,  to  afeertain,  that  the 
grafs,  in  refpedl  of  quality,  is  among  the  poorefl  of  the 
tribe  :  and  that  it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  altogether 
unprofitable  to  the  farmer.” 

Chicorum  Intybus ,  Chieory.  407 

Mr  Arthur  Young  has  anxioufly  endeavoured  to^hic0l7* 
diffufe  a  knowledge  of  this  plant,  and  he  appears  to 
3  I  have 
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Culture  of  have  been  the  firll  perfon  that  introduced  it  into  the 
Grafs,  agriculture  of  England  from  France,  where  it  grows 
1  naturally  on  the  fides  of  the  roads  and  paths,  and  is 
foraetimes  cultivated  as  a  falad.  When  it  has  been  fown 
by  itfelf,  in  ground  prepared  by  good  tillage,  it  lias 
yielded  two  crops  the  fame  year.  M  hen  fown  amonglt 
oats,  no  crop  is  expected  till  the  following  year.  I  Ins 
plant  defies  the  greateft  droughts,  and  refills  every 
ftorm.  Being  of  very  early  growth,  its  firft  leaves, 
which  are  large  and  tufted,  Ipread  fidewile,  and  cover 
the  ground  fo  as  to  retain  the  moifture,  and  preierve  its 
roots  from  the  heat  which  fo  often  dries  up  every  other 
vegetable  produaion:  it  has  not  any  thing  to  fear  from 
florins,  for  its  thick  and  ftiff  ftalks  fupport  themfelves 
againft  the  winds  and  heavieft  rains,  The  moll  fevere 
colds  and  frofts  cannot  injure  it.  The  quicknefs  ol  its 
growth,  above  all,  renders  it  moil  valuable,  becaufc  it 
furniffies  an  abundance  of  falutary  fodder  in  a  fealon, 
when  the  cattle,  difgufted  with  their  dry  winter  food, 
greedily  devour  frefli  plants. 

This  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  of  cattle, 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  make  into  hay.  It  is  very  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  drys  ill,  unlefs  the  weather  he  very  favour¬ 
able  for  it,  The  dry  fodder,  however,  which  it  does 
yield,  is  eaten  with  pleafure  by  the  cattle.  T he  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  refult  oi  an  experiment  made  with  it  by 
Mr  Young  upon  an  acre  of  ground, 


fown  April  1788. 


Green  produce. 
Tons.  cwt. 
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Cut  July  24, 
October  17, 


Produce  of  the  year  of  fowing,  ^19 
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1790.  Cut  June  8,  - 

Augufl  1 5, 

Produce  of  the  third  year,  38 

The  following  Engl  ilk  graffes  are  recommended  to 
attention  by  Mr  Curtis,  author  of  the  1  loraLondinen- 
fig;  and  he  has  given  dire&ions  for  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  grafs  feeds  in  fmall  quantities. 

“  Avena  elatior ,  tall  oat-grafs ;  common  in  wet 
meadows,  and  by  the  fides  of  hedges  •,  early,  and  very 
produ&ive,  hut  eoarfe.  , 

a  Avena  flavef cens ,  yellow  oat-grafs  j  ane&s  a  dry 
foil,  is  early  and  productive,  bids  fair  to  make  a  good 

ffieep  pailure,  ,  r . 

“  Avena  pub  f cens ,  rough  oat-grafs ;  101I  and  litua- 
tion  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  meadow  fefeue  ;  hardy, 
early,  and  produaive. 

“  Bromus  ereBus,  upright  broom-grafs  ;  peculiar  to 
chalky  foils  ;  early  and  produaive  ;  promifes  to  be  a 
good  grafs  for  chalky  lauds,  and  thrives  indeed  very 
well  on  others. 

44  Qiynofurus  cceruleuSy  blue  dogs-tail  grajs  ;  earlictt 
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of  all  the  grades  5  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  the  Culture  of 
higheil  limeltone  rocks  in  the  northern  part  of  Great ,  t 

Britain  :  not  very  produaive,  yet  may  perhaps  anfwer 
in  certain  fituations,  efpecially  as  a  grafs  for  ffieep ; 
hears  the  drought  of  lummer  remarkably  well  :  at  all 
events  feems  more  likely  to  anfwer  than  the  Jhecps 
fefeue  grafs ,  on  which  fucli  encomiums  have,  moil  un- 
ju  ft.lv,  been  laviffied.  415 

“* Daclylis  glomeratus ,  rough  cock's  foot  grafs  ;  a  Rough 
rough  eoarfe  grais,  hut  extremely  hardy  and  pi oduc- cock  s  foot 
live  :  foil  and  fituation  the  lame  as  the  meadow  fej cue,  ^ 

( 6  Fejluca  elatior ,  tall  fefeue  grafs  ; .  tall  and  eoarfe,  Tall  fefeue 
but  very  productive  ;  afleCts  wet  fituations.  grafs. 

“  Ftfuca  duriif cula ,  hard  fefeue  grafs  ;  affeCts  fuch  4r5 
fituations  as  th efmooth-falked  meadow  grafs  ;  is  early  ™£telcue 
and  tolerably  productive  :  its  foliage  is  fine,  and  of  a 
beautiful  green  ;  hence  vve  have  fometimes  thought  it 
was  of  all  others  the  fitted  for  a  grafs-plat  of  bowling- 
green  ;  but  we  have  found,  that  though  it  thrives  very 
much  when  firll  fown  or  planted,  it  is  apt  to  become 
thin,  and  die-away  after  a  while.  4j<> 

“  P/ileum  pratenfe ,  meadow  cats-tail  grafs  ;  all efts  Meadow 
wet  fituations  ;  is  very  productive,  hut  eoarfe  and  late.” 

To  fow  grafs  feeds  in  fmall  quantities,  this  author 
gives  the  following  directions  : —  4*7 

«  If  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  had,  that  is  neither  Rules  for 
very  moift  nor  very  dry,  it  will  anfwer  for  feveral  forts  ™rim(fnts 
of  feed  :  they  may  then  be  fown  on  one  ipot  ;  but  11  grafs. 
fuch  a  piece  cannot  be  obtained,  they  muft  be  fown  onfecds. 
feparate  fpots  according  to  their  refpeClive  qualities, 
no  matter  whether  in  a  garden,  a  nurlery,  or  m  a  field, 
provided  it  be  well  fecured  dnd  clean.  Dig  ujp  the 
ground,  level  and  rake  it,  then  fow  each  kind  ol  ieed 
thinly  in  a  feparate  row,  each  row  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  cover  them  over  lightly  with  the  earth;  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Augufl  or  beginning  of  September  will  be 
the  mofl  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs.  If  the  weather 
he  not  uncommonly  dry,  the  feeds  will  quickly  vege¬ 
tate,  and  the  only  attention  they  will  require  will  be  to 
be  carefully  weeded.  In  about  a  fortnight  from  their 
coming  up,  fuch  of  the  plants  as  grow  thickly  toge¬ 
ther  may  be  thinned,  and  thofe  which  are  taken  up 
tranfpl anted,  fo  as  to  make  more  rows  of  the  lame 

“  If  the  winter  ffiould  be  very  fevere,  though  na¬ 
tives,  as  feedlings  they  may  receive  injury  ;  therefore 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  proted  them  with  mats,  tern,  or 
by  fome  other  contrivance. 

“  Advantage  ffiould  be  taken  of  the  firft  dry  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  fpring,  to  roll  or  tread  them  down,  m  order 
to  fallen  their  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the  trot  ge¬ 
nerally  loofens :  care  muft  Hill  be  taken  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clear  from  weeds.  As  the  fpring  advances, 
many  of  them  will  throw  up  their  flowering  Items,  and 
fome  of  them  will  continue  to  do  fo  all  the  fummer. 

As  the  feed  in  each  fpike  or  pannicle  ripens,  it  mult 
be  very  carefully  gathered  and  fown  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  time  the  roots  of  the  original  plants  which 
will  now  hear  feparating,  fhould  be  divided,  and  trans¬ 
planted,  fo  as  to  form  more  rows;  the  roots  ol  the 
fmooth-ilalked  mcadow-grafs,  in  particular,  creeping 
like  couch- grafs,  may  readily.be  increaled  in  this  way  , 
and  thus  by  degrees  a  large  plantation  of  theie  gralies 
may  be  formed  and  much  feed  collected. 

“  While  the  feeds  are  thus  increafing,  the  piece  or 

pieces 
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Culture  of  pieees  of  ground,  wlneli  are  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
Grafs.  fliould  be  got  in  order.  If  very  foul,  perhaps  the  heft 
practice  (if  pafturc  land)  will  be  to  pare  ofl  the  fward 
and  burn  it  on  the  ground  ;  or  if  this  fliould  not  be 
thought  advifable,  it  will  be  proper  to  plough  up  the 
ground  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  burning  the  roots  of 
couch-grafs  and  other  noxious  plants  till  the  ground  is 
become  tolerably  clean  ;  to  render  it  perfectly  fo,  fome 
clcanfing  crop,  as  potatoes  or  turnips,  fliould  be  plant¬ 
ed  or  fown. 

“  By  this  means,  the  ground  we  propofe  laying 
down  will  be  got  into  excellent  order  without  much 
lofs  ;  and  being  now  ready  to  form  into  a  meadow  or 
pafture,  fliould  be  fown  broad-eaft  with  the  following 
compofitions : 

Meadow  fox-tail,  one  pint ; 

Meadow  fefeue ,  ditto  ; 

Smoot h-Jlalkcd  meado  w ,  half  a  pint  ; 

Rough -f  diked  meadow,  ditto  ; 

Crejled  dog's-tail,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 

Sweet -feen ted  vernal,  ditto  ; 

Dutch  elover  ( trifolium  repens ),  half  a  pint ; 

fFild  red  clover  ( trifolium  prate?  fe),  or  in  its  Bead, 
Broad  clover  of  the flops,  .  ditto; 

For  wet  land,  the  ci'ejled  dog' s-tail  and  f/nooth - 
falked  meadow  may  be  omitted,  efpecially  the 
former. 

u  Such  a  compofition  as  this,  fown  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  bufliels  to  an  acre  on  a  fuitable  foil,  in  a 
favourable  fituation,  will,  I  am  bold  to  aflert,  form  in 
two  years  a  moft  excellent  meadow ;  and,  as  all  the 
plants  fown  are  ftrong,  hardy  perennials,  they  will  not 
eafily  fuller  their  places  to  be  ufurped  by  any  noxious 
plants,  which  by  manure  or  other  means,  in  fpite  of  all 
our  endeavours,  will  be  apt  to  infinuate  themlelves  ;  if 
they  fliould,  they  muft  be  carefully  extirpated;  for  iuch 
a  meadow  is  defer ving  of  the  greateft  attention  :  but  if 
that  attention  cannot  be  beftowed  on  it,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  weeds  fliould  predominate  over  the  crop  origi¬ 
nally  fown,  the  whole  fliould  be  ploughed  up,  and  frefli 
fown  with  the  fame  feeds,  or  with  a  better  compofition, 
if  fuch  fliall  be  difeovered  ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but, 
at  fome  future  time,  it  will  be  as  common  to  fow  a 
ifeeadow  with  a  compofition  fomewhat  like  this,  as  it 
now  is  to  fow  a  field  with  wheat  or  barley. 

u  One  of  tbe  moft  important  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  that  has  oceurrcd  of  late  years,  is  the  practice 
of  overflowing  or  flooding  grafs  lands,  which  is  now 
coming  greatly  into  ufe,  not  only  on  level  grounds,  but 
in  all  lituations  in  which  a  command  of  water  can  be 
When  the  obtained.  In  the  Monthly  Bevicw  for  October  1788, 
watering  of  the  editors  acknowledge  the  favour  of  a  correfpondent, 
™ead™s  who  informed  them,  that  watering  of  meadows  Was 
rn&ifed  inPra(^'efl  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Kngland.  James  I.  A  book  was  written  upon  the  fubjeft  by 
one  Howland  Vaughan,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  art,  and  wrho  praftifed  it  on  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  plan  in  the  Golden  Valley  in  Herefordfhire. 
Till  this  note  to  the  Reviewers  appeared,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  village  ealled  South  Cerney  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire  had  aflumed  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  thern- 
felves,  as  wre  are  informed  in  a  treatife  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wright,  curate  of  the  plaee.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  received  tradition  in  that  village,  water¬ 
ing  of  rneadowrs  has  been  pra&ifed  there  for  about  a 
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century,  and  was  introduced  by  one  Welladvife,  a  Culture  of 
wealthy  farmer  in  South  Cerney.  His  firft  experiment  <  Grafs.  ^ 
was  by  cutting  a  large  ditch  in  the  middle  of  his  v~“/ 
ground,  from  which  he  threw  the  water  over  fome 
parts,  and  allowed  it  to  ftagnate  in  others :  but  finding 
this  not  to  anfsver  his  expectations,  he  improved  his  me¬ 
thod  by  cutting  drains  and  filling  up  the  hollowrs  ;  and 
thus  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  his  neighbours,  who  at 
firft  called  him  a  madman,  foon  changed  their  opinion, 
and  began  to  imitate  bis  example.  .  419 

“  The  advantages  which  attend  the  watering  of  mca-  Advantages 
dows  are  many  and  great;  not  only  as  excellent  crops  ater- 
of  grafs  are  thus  raifed,  but  as  they  appear  fo  early, 
that  they  are  of  infinite  lervice  to  the  farmers  for  food 
to  their  cattle  in  the  fpring,  before  the  natural  grals 
rifes.  By  watering  we  have  plenty  of  grafs  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  and  even  earlier  when  the  feafon  is 
ipild.  The  good  efleds  of  this  kind  of  grafs  upon  all 
forts  of  cattle  are  like  wife  aftonilhing,  efpecially  upon 
fuch  as  have  been  hardly  wintered ;  and  Mr  W  right 
informs  us,  that  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  watering  their  lands,  are  enabled  to  begin 
the  making  of  cheefe  at  leall  a  month  fooner  than 
their  neighbours  who  have  not  the  fame  advantage. 

Grals  raifed  by  watering  is  found  to  be  admirable  lor 
the  nurture  of  lambs  ;  not  only  thofe  defigned  for  fat¬ 
tening,  but  fuch  as  are  to  be  kept  for  ftore  For  if 
lambs  when  very  young  are  flopped  and  Hinted  in 
their  growth,  they  not  only  become  contracted  for  life 
themfelves,  but  in  fome  meafure  eommunicate  the  fame 
diminutive  fize  to  their  young.  The  heft  remedy  for 
preventing  this  evil  is  the  fpring  feed  from  watered 
meadows  ;  and  Mr  Wright  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
young  of  all  kinds  of  farmer’s  flock  were  immediately 
eneouraged  by  plenty  of  food,  and  kept  continually  in 
a  growing  flate,  there  would  in  a  few  years  be  a 
notable  change  both  in  the  fize  and  fliape  of  cattle  in 
general.  Such  indeed  is  the  forwardnefs  of  grafs 
from  watered  meadows,  that  the  feed  between  March 
and  May  is  worth  a  guinea  per  acre  ;  and  in  June  an  . 
acre  will  yield  two  tons  of  hay,  and  the  after-math 
is  always  worth  twenty  fhillings  ;  and  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  is  eonftantly  obtained  whether  the  fum- 
mer  be  dry  or  wet.  In  dry  fummers,  alfo,  fuch  far¬ 
mers  as  water  their  meadows  have  an  opportunity  of 
felling  their  hay  almoft  at  any  priee  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  .  .  .  t  1i2° 

“  Land  treated  in  this  manner  is  continually  impro-  -Lan<j  c.011-  ' 

ving  in  quality,  even  though  it  he  mown  every  year :  “J 
the  herbage,  if  coarfe  at  firft,  beeomes  finer  ;  the  foil,  watering. 


if  fwampy,  becomes  found  ;  the  depth  of  its  mould 
is  augmented,  and  its  quality  meliorated  every  year. 
“  To  thefe  advantages  (fays  Mr  Bofwell  in  his  trea¬ 
tife  upon  this  fubjeCl)  another  may  be  addrefled  to 
the  gentleman  who  wiflies  to  improve  his  eftate,  and 
whofe  benevolent  heart  prompts  him  to  extend  a  cha¬ 
ritable  hand  to  the  relief  of  the  induftrious  poor,  and 
not  to  idlcnefs  and  vice  :  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  a&ual  ma¬ 
nual  labour  of  a  clafs  of  people,  who  have  no  genius 
to  employ  their  bodily  ftrength  otherwife  for  their 
own  fupport  and  that  of  their  families  ;  confequently 
when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  expence  ean  be  but 
comparatively  fmal),  the  improvement  great  and  va¬ 
riable.” 

3  I  2  As 
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Culture  of  As  a  proof  of  tin?  above  doctrine,  Mr  Wright  ad- 
Cmfs.  duces  an  ini  lance  of  one  year’s  produce  of  a  meadow 
v~  in  bis  neighbourhood.  It  had  been  watered  longer 
Example  of  ^iau  ^ie  pcrfon  in  the  neighbourhood  could  rc- 

thc  produce  member  ;  but  was  by  no  means  the  bell  meadow  upon 
of  a  water-  the  llream,  nor  was  the  preceding  winter  favourable 
cd  meadow.  for  watering.  It  contains  fix  acres  and  a  half.  The 
fpring  feed  was  let  for  feven  guineas,  and  fupported 
near  200  fbeep  from  the  lit  of  March  till  the  begin- 
f  ning  of  May  :  the  hay  being  fold  for  30  guineas,  and 
the  after-math  for  fix.  Another  and  It  ill  more  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  watering,  is,  that  two  of 
the  moft  fkillul  watermen  of  that  place  were  fent  to 
lay  out  a  meadow  of  feven  acres,  the  whole  crop  of 
which  was  that  year  lold  for  two  pounds.  Though  it 
was  thought  by  many  impoffible  to  throw  the  water 
over  it,  yet  the  lkill  of  the  workmen  foon  overcame 
all  difficulties  ;  and  ever  finee  that  time  the  meadow 
has  been  let  at  the  rent  of  three  pounds  per  acre.  From 
manifold  experience,  our  author  informs  its,  that  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  fo  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  practice  of  watering,  that  they  never  fuller 
the  imallell  lpring  or  rivulet  to  be  unemployed.  Even 
thofc  temporary  floods  oeeafioned  by  fudden  fhowers 
are  received  into  proper  ditches,  and  fpread  equally 
over  the  lands  until  their  fertilizing  property  be  totally 
exhaufted.  u  Neeefiity  (fays  he)  indeed  compels  ns 
to  make  the  moft  of  every  drop  :  for  we  have  near  300 
acres  in  this  parifli,  that  muft  all,  if  poffihlc,  be  wa 
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dom :  and  be  complains  likewife  of  the  little  informa-  Culture  of 


tered  ;  and  the  ilream  that  affords  the  water  feldom 


exceeds  five  yards  in  breadth  and  one  in  depth  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  may  iay,  that  a  fearcity  of  water  is  almoft  as 
much  dreaded  by  us  as  by  the  celebrated  inhabitants 
422  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile.” 

The  prac-  Conlidering  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
dee  of  wa-  the  practice  of  watering  meadows,  and  the  many  1111- 


term^to  ^  doubted  teftimonies  in  its  favour,  Mr  Wright  expreffes 
►  gene-  his  furprile,  that  it  has  not  come  into  more  general 


more  0  _ 

rally  ex-  ufe,  as  there  is  not  a  ftream  of  water,  upon  which  a 

tended.  mill  can  be  erected  but  what  may  be  made  fubfervient 

to  the  enriching  of  fome  land,  perhaps  to  a  great  quan¬ 
tity.  “  I  am  confident  (fays  he),  that  there  are  in 
each  eounty  of  England  and  Wales  2000  acres  upon 
an  average  which  might  be  thus  treated,  and  every  acre 
inereafed  at  leaft  one  pound  in  annual  value.  The  ge¬ 
neral  adoption  therefore  of  watering  is  eapable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  a  national  advantage  of  more  than  ioo,oool. 
per  annum,  befides  the  great  improvement  of  other  land 
arifing  from  the  produce  of  the  meadows  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  induftrious  poor.  Such  an  improve¬ 
ment,  one  would  think,  is  not  unworthy  of  publie  no¬ 


tice  ;  but  if  I  had  doubled  the  fum,  I  believe  I  fliould 


not  have  exceeded  the  truth,  though  I  might  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  general  credibility.  In 
this  one  parifli  where  I  refide  there  arc  about  300  aeres 
now  watered  ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  proved  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  reap  from  thence  ioool.  yearly 
profit.” 

In  Mr  Bofwcll’s  treatife  upon  this  fubjedt,  publifhed 
in  1790,  the  author  complains  of  the  neglect  of  the 
practice  of  improving  the  wet,  boggy,  and  rufliy  lands, 
which  lie  at  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  might  be  melio¬ 
rated  at  a  very  fmall  expenee,  when  much  larger  fums 
are  expended  in  the  improvement  of  barren  uplands 
and  large  tra&s  of  heath  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 


tion  that  is  to  be  had  in  books  eoneerning  the  method  Grafs, 
of  performing  this  operation. ,  The  only  author  from  v  ' 
whom  he  acknowledges  to  have  received  any  informa¬ 
tion  is  Blyth ;  and  even  his  method  of  watering  is  very 
different  from  that  praCiifed  in  modern  times ;  for 
which  reafon  he  propofes  to  furnifh  an  original  trea¬ 
tife  upon  the  fubject ;  and  of  this  we  fliall  now  give 
the  fubllanee.  •  ^ 2 ^ 

The  firft  thing  to  be  eonfidered  is,  what  lands  are  Land  ca- 
capable  of  being  watered.  Thefe,  according  to  MrPa]deof 
Bofwell,  are  all  fuch  as  lie  low,  near  the  banks  of  ri-^jMj* 
vulets  and  fprings,  cfpccially  where  the  water  eourfe 
is  higher  than  the  lands,  and  kept  within  its  hounds 
by  hanks.  If  the  rivulet  has  a  quick  defeent,  the  im¬ 
provements  by  watering  will  be  very  great,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  moderate.  On  level  lands  the  water  runs  but 
llowly,  which  is  alfo  the  eafe  with  the  large  rivers ;  and 
therefore  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  ground  can.  be  over¬ 
flowed  by  them  in  comparifon  of  what  can  be  done  in 
other  cafes  :  but  the  water  of  large  rivers  is  generally 
poffeffed  of  more  fertilizing  properties  than  that  of  ri¬ 
vulets.  In  many  eafes,  however,  the  rivers  are  navi¬ 
gable,  or  have  mills  upon  them  ;  both  of  which  are 
ftrong  objections  to  the  perfect  improvement  of  lands 
adjacent  to  them.  From  thefe  conliderations,  our  au¬ 
thor  concludes,  that  the  watering  of  lands  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  beft  and  leaf!  expend ve  manner  by  fmall 
rivulets  and  fprings. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  foils  commonly  found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  the  melioration  of 
whieh  may  be  attempted  by  watering.  1.  A  gravelly 
or  found  warm  firm  foil,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  This  receives  an  almoft  inftantaneous  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  the  fafter  the  water  runs  over  it  the 
better.  2.  Boggy,  miry,  and  rufliy  foils,  whieh  are 
always  found  by  the  banks  of  rivers  where  the  land  is 
nearly  level.  Thefe  alfo  are  greatly  improved  by  wa¬ 
tering  :  perhaps  equally  fo  with  thole  already  deferi- 
bed,  if  we  eompare  the  value  of  both  in  their  unim¬ 
proved  ftate,  this  kind  of  ground  being  fcaree  worth 
any  thing  in  its  unimproved  ftate.  By  proper  water¬ 
ing,  however,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  large  erops 
of  hay,  by  vdiicli  horned  eattle  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter  and  greatly  forwarded ;  though,  in  its  un¬ 
cultivated  ftate,  it  would  fearee  produce  any  thing  to 
maintain  flock  in  the  winter,  and  very  little  even  irt 
fumnier.  Much  more  fkill,  as  well  as  expenee,  how¬ 
ever,.  is  requifite  to  bring  this  kind  of  land  into  eulturer 
than  the  former.  3.  The  foils  moil  difficult  to  be 
improved  are  ftrong,  wet,  and  clay  foils;  and  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  occalioned  both  by  their  being  commonly  on 
a  dead  level,  which  will  not  admit  of  the  water  run¬ 
ning  over  them  ;  and  by  their  tenacity,  whieh  will  not 
admit  of  draining.  Even  when  the  utmoft  care  is  ta¬ 
ken,  unlcfs  a  ftrong  body  of  water  is  thrown  over 
them,  and  that  from  a  river  the  water  of  whieh  has  a 
very  fertilizing  property,  little  advantage  will  be  gain¬ 
ed  ;  but  wherever  fuch  advantages  can  be  had  in  the 
winter,  and  a  warm  fpring  fucceeds,  thefe  lands  will 
produce  very  large  crops  of  grafs.  424 

The  advantage  of  ufing  fprings  and  rivulets  for  wa-  Springs  au<£ 
tering  inllead  of  large  rivers  is,  that  the  expence  ofr*YU.h>ts 
raffing  wares  acrofs  them  will  not  be  great ;  nor  are  jargC 
they  liable  to  the  othej;  objections  which  attend  the^iYers, 

ufe 
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Culture  of  ufe  of  large  rivers.  When  they  run  through  a  eulti- 
Grafs.  vated  country  alfo,  the  land  floods  oceafioned  by  vio- 
■"p"pv~  lent  rains  frequently  bring  with  them  fucli  quantities  of 
manure  as  contribute  greatly  to  fertilize  the  lands,  and 
which  are  totally  loll  where  the  practice  of  watering  is 
not  in  ufe. 

Springs  may  be  ufcful  to  the  coarfe  lands  that  lie 
near  them,  provided  the  water  can  be  had  in  fuffieient 
quantity  to  overflow  the  lands.  “  By  lprings  (fays 
our  author)  arc  not  here  meant  lueh  as  rife  out  of 
poor  heath  or  boggy  lands  (for  the  water  Bluing  from 
them  is  generally  fo  jinall  in  quantity,  and  always  fo 
very  lean  and  hungry  in  quality,  that  little  if  any  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  derived  from  it)  }  but  rather  the  head 
of  rivulets  and  brooks  arifing  out  of  a  chalky  or  gra¬ 
velly  found  firm  foil,  in  a  cultivated  country.  Thefe 
are  invaluable  j  and  every  poflible  advantage  fhould  be 
taken  to  improve  the  ground  near  them.  The  author 
knows  a  eonfiderable  tra£t  of  meadow  land  under  this 
predicament  \  and  one  meadow  in  particular  that  is 
watered  by  fprings  iffuing  immediately  out  of  fucli  a 
foil,  without  any  advantage  from  great  towns,  &c. 
being  fituated  but  a  fniall  dillanee  below  the  head  of 
the  rivulet,  and  the  rivulet  itielf  is  fed  all  the  way  by 
fprings  rifing  out  of  its  bed  as  clear  as  cryftal.  The 
foil  of  the  meadow  is  a  good  loam  fomc  inches  deep, 
upon  a  fine  fpringy  gravel.  Whether  it  is  from  the 
heat  of  the  fprings,  or  whether  the  friction  by  the 
water  running  over  the  foil  raifes  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  favourable  to  vegetation,  or  from  whatever 
caufc  it  arifes,  the  fecundity  of  this  water  is  beyond 
conception  }  for  when  the  meadow  has  been  properly 
watered  and  well  drained,  in  a  warm  fpring,  the  grafs 
lias  been  frequently  cut  for  hay  within  five  weeks  from 
the  time  the  lloek  was  taken  out  of  it,  having  ate  it 
bare  to  the  earth  :  almoft  every  year  it  is  cut  in  fix 
weeks,  and  the  produec  from  one  to  three  waggon 
loads  to  an  acre.  In  land  thus  fituated,  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  whole  meadow  will  appear  like  a  large  fur¬ 
nace  }  fo  eonfiderable  is  the  fleam  or  vapour  which 
arifes  from  the  warmth  of  the  fprings  a£ted  upon  by 
the  fun-beams  :  and  although  the  water  is  fo  exceed¬ 
ing  clear,  yet  upon  its  being  thrown  over  the  land  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  in  warm  weather,  by  dribbling  through 
the  grafs,  fo  thick  a  feum  will  arife  and  adhere  to 
the  blades  of  the  grafs,  as  will  be  equal  to  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  manure  fpread  over  the  land,  and  (it 
may  be  prefumed  from  the  good  effe£ts)  flill  more  en¬ 
riching.  ✓ 

“  It  is  inconceivable  what  24  hours  water  properly 
conveyed  over  the  lands  will  do  in  fueh  a  feafon  :  a 
beautiful  verdure  will  arife  in  a  few  days  where  a 
parched  rufty  foil  eould  only  be  feen ;  and  one  acre 
will  then  be  found  to  maintain  more  floek  than  ten 
could  do  before.” 

Fxplana  Bofwell  next  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the 

tion  of  the  terms  nfed  in  this  art  \  of  the  inftruments  neeeflary  to 
terms  ufed  perform  it ;  and  of  the  *  principles  on  which  it  is  found- 
in  water-  ed.  The  terms  ufed  are, 

ia£*  1.  A  Ware.  This  is  an  ere£tion  aerofs  a  brook, 

rivulet,  or  river,  frequently"  conftru£ted  of  timber,  but 
more  commonly  of  bricks  or  Hones  and  timber,  with 
openings  to  let  the  water  pafs,  from  two  to  ten  in  num¬ 
ber  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ftream;  the  height 
% 
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being  always  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  ftream  compa¬ 
red  with  the  adjaeent  land.  The  life  of  this  is  occa- 
fionally  to  Hop  the  current,  and  to  turn  it  afide  into v 
the  adjaeent  lands. 

2.  A  Sluice  is  eonftru£ted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  ware  \  only  that  it  has  a  lingle  paffage  for  the 
water,  and  is  put  aerofs  fmall  flreams  for  the  fame  pur* 
pofe  as  a  ware. 

3.  A  Trunk  is  defigned  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
poles  as  a  fluice  ;  but  being  plaeed  aerofs  fucli  flreams 
as  either  cattle  or  teams  are  to  pafs  over,  or  where  it 
is  neeeflary  to  carry  a  fmall  ftream  at  right  angles  to  a- 
large  one  to  water  tome  lands  lower  down,  is  for  thefe 
reafons  made  of  timber,  and  is  of  a  fquare  figure.- 
The  length  and  breadth  are  various,  as  eircumllances 
determine. 

4.  A  Carriage  is  made  of  timber  or  of  brick.  If 
of  timber,  oak  is  the  heft  \  if  of  brick,  an  arch  ought 
to  he  thrown  over  the  ftream  that  runs  under  it,  and 
the  lides  bricked  up :  But  when  made  ol  timber, 
which  is  the  moil  common  material,  it  is  conftru&ed 
with  a  bottom  and  fides  as  wide  and  high  as  the  main 
in  which  it  lies.  It  mull  be  made  very  llrong,  elofe,. 
and  well  jointed.  Its  ufc  is  to  convey  the  water  ill  one 
main  over  another,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  it  j 
the  depth  and  breadth  are  the  fame  with  thole  ol  the 
main  to  which  it  belongs  :  and  the  length  is  determi¬ 
ned  by  that  which  it  erodes.  The  carriage  is  the  moll 
expenlive  inllrument  belonging  to  watering. 

5.  A  Drain-Sluice,  or  Drain-trunk ,  is  always 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  fome  main,  as  near  to  the 
head  as  a  drain  can  be  found ;  that  is,  fituated  low 
enough  to  draw  the  main,  &e.  It  is  made  of  timber, 
of  a  fquare  figure  like  a. trunk,,  only  much  fmaller.  It 
is  placed  with  its  mouth  at  the  bottom  of  the  main, 
and  let  down  into  the  bank  }  and  from  its  other  end  a 
drain  is  eut  to  communicate  with  fome  trench-drain 
that  is  neareft.  The  dimenfions  are  various,  and  de¬ 
termined  by  eircumllances.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  when  the 
water  is  turned  fome  other  way,  to  convey  the  leaking 
water  that  oozes  through  the  liatehes,  & e.  into  the 
drain,  that  other  wife  would  run  down  into  the  tails  ol 
tliofe  trenches  which  lie  loweft,  and  there  poaeli  and 
rot  the  ground,  and  probably  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  making  it  more  unfound  for  Ihecp.  This  operation 
is  of  the  utmoft  eonfequenee  in  watering  *,  for  if  the 
water  he  not  thoroughly  drained  off  the  land,  the  foil 
is  rotted  }  and  when  the  hay  comes  to  be  removed,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  fink,  the  horfes  are  mired,  and 
the  whole  load  fometimes  Hicks  fail  for  hours  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  drain  trunks  are  proper¬ 
ly  placed,  the  ground  bceomes  firm  and  dry,  and  the 
hay  is  fpeedily  and  eafily  removed. 

6.  Hatches  are  hell  made  of  oak,  elm,  or  deal  7 
the  ufe  of  them  is  to  fit  the  openings  of  wares,  trunks, 
or  fluiees )  and  to  keep  back  the  water  when  nccefla- 
ry,  from  palling  one  way,  to  turn  it  another.  T-liey 
ought  to  be  made  to  fit  as  elofe  as  poflible.  When 
hatehes  belong  to  wares  that  are  erected  aerols  large 
flreams,  or  where  the  flreams  fwell  quickly  with  heavy 
rains, 'when  the  hatehes  are  in  their  places  to  water  the 
meadows,  they  are  fometimes  made  fo,  that  a  foot  or* 
more  of  the  upper  part  ean  he  taken  oft,  fo  that  vent: 
may  be  given  to  the  fupcrlluous  water,  and  yet  enough, 
retained  for  the  purpofeof  watering  the  meadows..  Iiv 
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Culture  of  this  cafe,  they  are  called  flood-hatches :  but  Mr  Bofwell 
Grafs,  entirely  difapproves  of  this  conftru&ion,  and  recom- 
1  v  mends  them  to  be  made  entire,  though  they  fhould  be 
ever  fo  heavy,  and  require  the  ailiftance  of  a  lever  to 
raife  them  up.  For  when  the  water  is  very  high,  and 
the  hatches  arc  fuddenly  drawn  up,  the  water  falls  with 
great  force  upon  the  bed  of  the  ware,  and  in  time 
greatly  injures  it :  but  when  the  whole  hatch  is  drawn 
up  a  little  way,  the  water  runs  off  at  the  bottom,  and 
does  no  injury. 

8.  A  Head  Main,  is  a  ditch  drawn  from  the  river, 
rivulet,  &.e.  to  convey  the  water  out  of  its  ufnal  cur¬ 
rent,  to  water  the  lands  laid  out  for  that  purpole,  by 
means  of  lefler  mains  and  trenches.  The  head-main  is 
made  of  various  dimenfions,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  land  to  be  watered,  the  length  or  defeent  of  it,  &c. 
Smaller  mains  arc  frequently  taken  out  of  the  head 

,  one  ;  and  the  only  difference  is  in  point  of  fize,  the 

fecondary  mains  being  much  fmaller  than  the  other. 
They  are  generally  cut  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  fo, 
with  the  other,  though  not  invariably.  The  uie  of 
the  mains,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  to  feed  the 
trenches  with  water,  which  branch  out  into  all  parts 
of  the  meadow,  and  convey  the  water  to  float  the  land. 
By  fome,  thefe  fmaller  mains  are  improperly  called 
carriages. 

9.  A  Trench  is  a  fmall  ditch  made  to  convey  the 
water  out  of  the  mains  for  the  immediate  purpofe  of 
watering  the  land.  It  ought  always  to  be  drawn  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  angle  to  angle,  with  as  few  turnings 
as  poflible.  It  is  never  deep,  but  the  width  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  it  runs,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
plane  between  that  and  the  trench-drain.  The  breadth 
tapers  gradually  to  the  lower  end. 

‘  10.  A  Trench  Drain  is  always  cut  parallel  to 

the  trench,  and  as  deep  as  the  tail-drain  water  will  ad¬ 
mit  when  neceffary.  It  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to 
be  cut  down  to  a  ftratum  of  land,  gravel,  or  clay.  If 
into  the  latter,  a  fpade’s  depth  into  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  carry  away  the  water 
immediately  after  it  has  run  over  the  panes  from  the 
treneh.  It  need  not  be  drawn  up  to  the  head  of  the 
land  by  five,  fix,  or  more  yards,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil.  Its  form  is  dire&ly  the  reverfe  of  the 
trench  ;  being  narrower  at  the  head,  and  growing  gra¬ 
dually  wider  and  wider  until  it  empties  itfelf  into  the 
tail-drain. 

11.  The  Tail-Drain  is  defigned  as  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  water  that  flows  out  of  the  other  drains, 
which  are  fo  lituated  that  they  cannot  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  river.  It  fhould  run,  therefore,  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  trenches,  though  generally  it 
is  thought  moll  eligible  to  draw  it  in  the  loweft  part 
of  the  ground,  and  to  ufc  it  to  convey  the  water  out 
of  the  meadows  at  the  plaee  where  there  is  the  great- 
ell  defeent  j  whieh  is  ufually  in  one  of  the  fence- 
ditches  :  and  hence  a  fence-ditch  is  ufually  made  ufe 
of  inllead  of  a  tail-drain,  and  anfwers  the  double  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fencing  a  meadow,  and  draining  it  at  the  fame 
time. 

1 2.  A  Pane  of  ground  is  that  part  of  the  meadow 
which  lies  between  the  trench  and  the  trench  drain; 
and  in  whieh  the  grafs  grows  for  hay.  It  is  watered 
by  the  trenches,  and  drained  by  the  trench-drains  ; 
whence  there  is  a  pane  on  each  fide  of  every  trench. 


L  T  U  R  E,  Pradice. 

13.  A  WaY-PaNE  is  that  part  of  the  ground  which  Culture  of 
lies,  in  a  properly  watered  meadow,  on  the  fide  of  the  Grafs- 
main  where  no  trenches  are  taken  out,  but  is  watered  v  * 
the  whole  length  of  the  main  over  its  banks.  A  drain 

for  carrying  off  the  water  from  this  pane  runs  parallel 
to  the  main.  The  ufe  is  to  convey  the  hay  out  of  the 
meadows,  inllead  of  the  teams  having  to  crofs  all  the 
trenches. 

14.  A  Bend  is  made  in  various  parts  of  thofe 
trenches  which  have  a  quick  defeent,  to  obftrucl  the 
water.  It  is  made,  by  leaving  a  narrow  llrip  of  green 
fward  acrofs  the  trench  where  the  bend  is  intended  to 
be  left ;  cutting  occafionally  a  piece  of  the  Hi  ape  of  a 
wedge  out  of  the  middle  of  it.  The  ufe  is  to  check 
the  water,  and  force  it  over  the  trench  into  the  panes  ; 
which,  were  it  not  for  thefe  bends,  would  run  rapidly 
on  in  the  trench,  and  not  flow  over  the  land  as  it  pafles 
along.  The  great  art  in  watering  confills  in  giving  to 
each  part  of  the  panes  an  equal  proportion  of  water. 

15.  A  Gutter  is  a  fmall  groove  cut  out  from  the 
tails  of  thefe  trenches  where  the  panes  run  longer  at 
one  corner  than  the  other.  The  ufe  is  to  carry  the 
water  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pane.  Thole  panes 
which  are  interfered  by  the  trench  and  tail-drains, 
meeting  in  an  obtufe  angle,  require  the  aflillanee  of 
gutters  to  convev  the  water  to  the  longell  fide.  I  hey 
are  likewife  ufeful,  when  the  land  has  not  been  lo  well 
levelled,  but  fome  part  of  the  panes  lie  higher  than 
they  ought  :  in  which  cafe,  a  gutter  is  drawn  from 
the  trench  over  that  high  ground,  which  otherwife 
would  not  be  overflowed.  Without  this  precaution, 
unlel’s  the  flats  be  filled  up  (which  ought  always  to  be 
done  when  materials  can  be  had  to  do  it)  the  water 
will  not  rife  upon  it  ;  and  after  the  watering  feafon  is 
pail,  thofe  places  would  appear  rufty  and  brown,  while 
the  reft  is  covered  with  beautiful  verdure.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  water  meadows  ought  never  to  be  followed;  but 
that  every  inequality  in  water  meadows  fhould  either 
be  levelled,  or  filled  up.  Hence  the  waterman’s  fkill  is 
fhown  in  bringing  the  water  over  thofe  places  to  which 
it  could  not  naturally  rife,  and  in  carrying  it  off  from 
thofe  where  it  would  naturally  ftagnate. 

16.  A  Catch-Drain  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  when 
water  is  fcarce.  When  a  meadow  is  pretty  long,  and 
has  a  quick  defeent,  and  the  water  runs  quickly  down 
the  drains,  it  is  euftomary  to  flop  one  or  more  of  them 
at  a  proper  place,  till  the  water  flowing  thither  rifes  fo 
high  as  to  ftrike  back  either  into  the  tail  drains  fo  as  to 
ftagnate  upon  the  fides  of  the  panes,  or  till  it  flows  over 
the  banks  of  the  drains,  and  waters  the  ground  below, 
or  upon  each  fide.  It  is  then  to  be  conveyed  over  the 
land  in  fucli  quantity  as  is  thought  proper,  either  by  a 
fmall  main,  out  of  which  trenches  are  to  be  cut  with 
their  proper  drains,  or  by  trenches  taken  properly  out 
of  it.  In  cafe  of  a  flagnation,  the  defign  will  not  fuc- 
ceed ;  and  it  will  then  be  neceffary  to  cut  a  paffage  to 
let’  the  ftagnating  water  run  off.  Even  when  the  me¬ 
thod  fuccceds  bell,  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  eligible  ;  the  water  having  been  fo 
lately  ftrained  over  the  ground,  that  it  is  fuppofed  by 
the  watermen  not  to  be  endowed  with  fuch  fertilizing 
qualities  as  at  firft  ;  whence  nothing  but  abfolute  ne- 
cefiity  can  juftify  the  pra&ice. 

17.  A  Pond  is  any  quantity  of  water  ftagnating 
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Culture  of  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  tail-drain,  trench-drains, 
Grafs.  &.e.  f0  as  to  annoy  the  ground  near  them.  It  is  oe- 
1  eafioned  fometinies  by  the  flats  not  having  been  pro¬ 
perly  filled  up  ;  at  others,  when  the  ware  not  being 
dole  Unit,  in  order  to  water  fome  grounds  higher  up, 
the  water  is  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  ground 
adjacent. 

18.  A  Turn  of  water  fignifies  as  much  ground  as 
can  be  watered  at  once.  It  is  done  by  {hutting  down 
the  hatches  in  all  tliofe  wares  where  the  water  is  in¬ 
tended  to  he  kept  out,  and  opening  tliofe  that  are  to 
let  the  water  through  them.  The  quantity  of  land  to 
he  watered  at  once  mud  vary  according  to  eircum- 
ftanees ;  hut  Mr  Bofwell  lays  dow  n  one  general  rule 
in  this  cafe,  viz.  that  no  more  land  ought  to  be  kept 
under  water  at  one  time  than  the  dream  can  fupply 
regularly  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  water;  and  if 
this  ean  be  procured,  water  as  much  ground  as  pof- 
lible. 

19.  The  Head  of  the  meadow,  is  that  part  of  it  in¬ 
to  whieh  the  river,  main,  See.  firft  enter. 

20.  The  Tail  is  that  part  out  of  which  the  river, 
&c.  lad  paffes. 

21.  The  Upper  Side  of  a  main  or  trench,  is  that 
fide  whieh  (when  the  main  or  trench  is  drawn  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  river)  fronts  the  part 
where  the  river  entered.  The  lower  fide  is  the  oppo- 
fite. 

22.  The  Upper  Pane  in  a  meadow  is  that  which 
lies  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  main  or  trench  that  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  river :  where  the  river 
runs  north  and  fouth,  it  enters  in  the  former  direc¬ 
tion,  and  runs  out  in  the  fouthern,  the  main  and 
trenches  running  ead  and  wed.  Then  all  thofe  panes 
which  lie  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mains  are  called  up¬ 
per  panes  ;  and  thofe  on  the  fouth  fule  the  lower  panes. 
But  when  the  mains,  trenches,  &c.  run  parallel  to  the 
river,  there  is  no  diftin&ion  of  panes  into  upper  and 
lower. 

The  indruments  ufed  in  watering  meadows  are, 

1.  A  Water-level .  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  take  the 
level  of  the  land  at  a  didanee,  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  river,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  ground 
can  be  overflowed  by  it  or  not.  This  indrument,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ufed  only  in  large  undertakings  ;  for  fueh  as  are 
on  a  fmaller  fcale,  the  workmen  difpenfe  with  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  drawing  a  main,  they  begin  at 
the  head,  and  work  deep  enough  to  have  the  water  fol¬ 
low  them.  In  drawing  a  tail  drain,  they  begin  at  the 
lower  end  of  it,  and  work  upwards,  to  let  the  tail  wa¬ 
ter  come  after  them.  By  this  method  we  obtain  the 
mod  exa£l  level. 

2.  The  Line,  Reel,  and  Breajl-P lough,  are  abfolutely 
neceflary.  The  line  ought  to  be  larger  and  ftronger 
than  that  ufed  by  gardeners. 

3.  Spades .  Thofe  ufed  in  watering  meadows  are 
made  of  a  particular  form,  on  purpofe  for  the  work  ; 
having  a  dem  eonfiderably  more  crooked  than  thofe  of 
any  other  kind.  The  bit  is  iron,  about  a  foot  wide  in 
the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  point :  a  thick  ridge 
runs  perpendicularly  down  the  middle,  from  the  dem 
almod  to  the  point.  The  edges  on  both  fldes  are  drawn 
very  thin,  and  being  frequently  ground  and  whetted, 
the  whole  foon  becomes  narrow  *,  after  whieh  the 
fpades  are  ufed  for  trenches  and  drains ;  new  ones  be¬ 


ing  procured  for  other  purpofes.  The  ftems  being  Culture  of 
made  crooked,  the  workmen  Handing  in  the  treneli  or  Grafs, 
drains,  are  enabled  to  make  the  bottom  quite  fmootli 
and  even. 

4.  Wheel  and  Hand-barrows .  The  former  are  ufed 
for  removing  the  elods  to  the  flat  places,  and  are  quite 
open,  without  any  -fides  or  hinder  part.  The  latter 
are  of  ferviee  where  the  ground  is  too  foft  to  admit 
the  ufe  of  wheel-barrows,  and  when  elods  are  to  he 
removed  during  the  time  that  the  meadow  is  under 
water. 

5.  Three-wheeled  Carts  are  neeeflary  when  large 
quantities  of  earth  are  to  be  removed  ;  particularly 
when  they  are  to  he  carried  to  fome  diftance. 

6.  Short  and  narrow  Scythes  are  made  ufe  of  to  mow 
the  weeds  and  grafs,  when  the  water  is  running  in  the 
trenches,  drains,  and  mains. 

7.  Forks,  and  long  Crooks  with  four  or  five  tines,  are 
ufed  for  pulling  out  the  roots  of  fedges,  rufhes,  reeds, 

&e.  which  grow  in  the  large  mains  and  drains.  The 
crooks  fliould  be  made  light,  and  have  long  Hems  to 
reach  wherever  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  the  workmen 
cannot  work  in  it. 

8.  Strong  Water-boots,  the  tops  of  which  will  draw 

up  half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  are  indifpenfably  necel- 
fary.  They  muft  alfo  he  large  enough  to  admit  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  to  be  {lulled  down  all  round  the  legs,  and  be 
kept  well  tallowed  to  refift  the  running  water  for  many 
hours  together.  ^ 

The  principles  on  which  the  pra&ice  of  watering  principles 
meadows  depends  are  few  and  eafy.  on  which 

1.  Water  will  always  rife  to  the  level  of  the  recep-  ^  practice 

tacle  out  of  which  it  is  originally  brought.  de'ends?^ 

2.  There  is  in  all  flreams  a  defeent  greater  or  fmall¬ 
er  ;  the  quantity  of  which  is  in  fome  meafure  fhown  by 
the  running  of  the  ftream  itfelf.  If  it  run  fmootli  and 
flow,  the  defeent  is  fmall  \  but  if  rapidly  and  with 
noil'e,  the  defeent  is  confiderablc. 

3.  Henee  if  a -main  be  taken  out  of  the  river  high 
enough  up  the  ftream,  water  may  be  brought  from  that 
river  to  flow  over  the  land  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  a 
certain  diftanee  below  the  head  of  the  main,  although 
the  river  from  whence  it  is  taken  fhould,  oppofite  to 
that  very  place,  he  greatly  under  it. 

4.  Water,  funk  under  a  carriage  whieh  conveys 
another  ftream  at  right  angles  over  it,  one,  two,  or 
more  feet  below  its  own  bed,  will,  when  it  has  paf- 
fed  the  carriage,  rife  again  to  the  level  it  had  be¬ 
fore. 

5.  Water  conveyed  upon  any  land,  and  left  there 
ftagnant  for  any  length  of  time,  does  it  an  injury  ;  de- 
ftroying  the  good  herbage,  and  filling  the  place  with 
rufhes,  flags,  and  other  weeds. 

6.  Hence  it  is  abfolutely  neeeflary,  before  the  work 

is  undertaken,  to  be  certain  that  the  water  can  be  tho¬ 
roughly  drained  off.  427 

In  Mr  Wright’s  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  au-  Wright’s 
tlior  confiders  a  folution  of  the  three  following  quef-  method, 
tions  as  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  the  operation  »f  wa¬ 
tering.  I.  Whether  the  ftream  of  water  will  admit  of 
a  temporary  dam  or  ware  acrofs  it?  2.  Can  the  farmer 
raife  the  water  by  this  means  a  few  inches  above  its 
level,  without  injuring  his  neighbour’s  land  ?  3.  Can 

the  water  be  drawn  off  from  the  meadow  as  quick  as 
it  is  brought  on  ?  If  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  can  be  given 
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Culture  of  to  all  tliefe  queftions,  lie  dire&s  to  proceed  in  the  fol- 
Grafs.  lowing  manner. 

Having  taken  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  compa¬ 
red  it  with  the  river,  as  diredted  by  Mr  Bofwcll,  cut 
a  deep  wide  niche  as  near  the  dam  as  pollible,  and  by 
it  convey  the  water  direCfly  to  the  higheil  part  of  the 
meadowy  keeping  the  fidcs  or  banks  of  the  ditch  of 
an  equal  height,  and  -  about  three  inches  higher  than 
the  general  furfacc  of  the  meadow.  Where  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  large,  and  has  an  uneven  furface,  it  will  fome- 
times  be  nccelfary  to  have  three  works  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  each  five  feet  wide,  if  the  meadow'  contains 
15  acres,  and  if  the  higheft  part  be  far  theft  from  the 
ftream.  A  ditch  of  10  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will 
commonly  w  ater  10  acres  of  land.  When  there  are 
three  works  in  a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches  at  the 
mouth  of  each,  when  the  water  is  not  fufficicnt  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  completely  at  once,  it  may  he  watered 
at  three  different*  times,  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
hatches,  and  keeping  the  other  two  in.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  water  has  run  over  one  divifion  of  the  land, 
for  10  days,  it  may  then  be  taken  off’  that  and  tumbled 
over  to  another,  by  taking  up  another  hatch  and  let¬ 
ting  down  the  former }  by  which  means  the  three  divi- 
fions  will  have  a  proper  fliare  of  the  water  alternately, 
and  each  reap  equal  benefit.  The  bottom  of  the  firft 
work  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
when  the  fall  of  the  meadow"  will  admit  of  it  \  for  the 
deeper  the  water  is  drawn,  the  more  mud  it  carries 
along  with  it.  From  the  wrorks,  cut  at  right  angles, 
fmaller  ditches  or  troughs,  having  a  breadth  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  diftance  to  which  fome  part  of  the  water 
is  to  be  carried,  their  diftance  from  each  other  being 
about  12  yards.  A  trough  two  feet  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep,  will  water  a  furface  1 2  yards  wide  and  40 
feet  long.  In  each  trough  as  well  as  ditch  place  fre¬ 
quent  Hops  and  obflrudtions,  cfpecially  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  rapid,  to  keep  it  high  enough  to  flow  through 
the  notches  or  over  the  fides.  Each-ditch  and  trough 
is  gradually  contracted  in  width,  as  the  quantity  of 
water  conllantly  decreafes  the  farther  they  proceed. 
Between  every  two  troughs,  and  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  both,  cut  a  drain  as  deep  as  you  pleafe  parallel 
to  them,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  all  the  water  that 
runs  over  the  adjacent  lands,  and  to  earry  it  off  into 
the  mafter-drain  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  keep  the 
whole  flieet  of  water  in  conftant  motion ;  and  if  pof- 
fible  not  to  fuffer  a  drop  to  ftagnate  upon  the  whole 
meadow.  “  For  a  ft  agnation  (fays  he),  though  it  is 
recommended  by  a  Mr  D.  Young  for  the  improvement 
of  arable  land,  is  what  we  never  admit  in  our  fyftem 
of  watering j  for  we  find  that  it  rots  the  turf,  foaks  and 
flarves  the  land,  and  produces  nothing  but  coarfe  grafs 
and  aquatic  weeds. 

“  When  a  meadow  lies  cold,  flat,  and  fwampy,  the 
width  of  the  bed,  or  the  diftance  between  the  trough 
and  drain,  ought  to  be  very  fmall,  never  exceeding  iix 
yards  :  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  you  can  fcarcely  cut  your 
land  too  much,  provided  the  wrater  be  plentiful ;  for 
the  more  you  cut,  the  more  water  you  require.  The 
fall  of  the  bed  in  every  meadow"  fhould  be  half  an  inch 
in  a  foot :  lefs  will  do,  but  more  is  defirable  j  for  wdien 
the  draught  ,is  quick,  the  herbage  is  always  fine  and 
ibveet.  The  wrater  ought  never  to  flow  more  than 


twro  inches  deep,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch,  except  in  the  Culture  of 
warm  months.”  Grafs. 

Mr  Wright  proceeds  now  to  anfwcr  foitie  objee-  '  v  f 
tions  made  by  the  Reviewers  in  their  account  of  the 
firft;  edition  of  his  work.  1.  That  the  Glouceflerfhire  t0  his  me- 
farmers  ufe  more  water  for  their  lands  than  is  necef-  thod  an- 
fary.  To  this  it  is  anfwercd.  That  where  wrater  is  plemAwered- 
tiful,  they  find  it  advantageous  to  ufe  even  more  water 
than  he  recommends }  and  when  wrater  is  fcarce,  they 
ehoofe  rather  to  water  only  one  half,  or  even  a  fmaller 
portion  of  a  meadow  at  a  time,  and  to  give  that  a 
plentiful  covering,  than  to  give  a  fcanty  one  to  the 
whole.  2.  The  Reviewers  likewife  recommend  a  re¬ 
peated  ufe  of  the  fame  wrater  upon  different  and  lower 
parts  of  the  fame  meadow,  or  to  make  each  drain  ferve 
as  a  trough  to  the  bed  which  is  below"  it.  But  though 
this  method  is  in  fome  degree  recommended  by  the 
celebrated  Mr  Bakcwell,  and  taught  by  a  fyftematie 
waterer  in  Stafford  (hire,  he  entirely  difapproves  of  it  •,  A  repeated 
excepting  where  the  great  declivity  of  the  land  \vill^eolt^e 
not  admit  of  any  other  plan.  “  This  cannot  (fays  he)  i^ot'eli- 1 
he  a  proper  mode  of  ivatcring  grafs -land  in  the  win-gjbie. 
ter  time  $  for  it  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  loW"cft 
parts  of  the  meadow,  unlcfs  as  a  wetting  in  fpring  or 
Jfnmmer.  The  firft;  or  higheft  part  of  a  meadow  laid 
cut  according  to  this  plan  will  indeed  be  much  im¬ 
proved  '7  the  fecoiul  may  reap  fome  benefit  -y  but  the 
third,  which  receives  the  exhaufled  thin  cold  water,  will 
produce  a  Very  unprofitable  crop.  Our  farmers  never 
ehoofe  more  than  a  fecond  ufe  in  the  fame  meadow", 
and  that  very  feldomy  they  call  even  the  fccond  running 
by  the  fignificant  name  of  fmall  beer  ;  which  they  fay 
may  poflibly  fatisfy  tliirft,  but  can  give  very  little 
life  or  ftrength  to  land.  It  is  a  much  better  method 
to  have  a  meadow  laid  out  fo  as  to  he  watered  at  fc- 
vcral  times,  and  to  be  at  the  expence  of  feveral  fmall 
flood-hatches,  than  to  water  the  whole  of  it  at  once  by 
means  of  catch-drains. 

“  Sometimes  it  is  neccffary,  in  a  large  meadow,  to 
convey  the  water  that  has  been  ufed  under  the  works 
and  troughs  *,  and  then  the  water  above  is  fupported 
by  means  of  boards  and  planks,  which  wc  call  a  carry - 
bridge .  Sometimes,  the  better  to  regulate  the  conrfe 
of  the  wratcr  of  the  furface,  efpecially  in  the  fpring, 
narrow  trenches  are  dug,  and  the  mould  laid  by  the 
fide  of  them,  in  order  to  be  reftored  to  its  former 
place  when  the  watering  is  finiflied.  The  earth  and 
mud  thrown,  out  in  cleanfing  and  paring  the  ditches 
fhould  be  carried  to  fill  up  the  low  hollow"  parts  of  the 
meadow,  and  be  trodden  down  wTith  an  even  furface  j 
which  will  eafily  be  done  when  the  water  is  on,  the 
watermen  being  always  provided  with  a  flrong  pair  of 
water-proof  boots.  If  the  mould  thus  ufed  has  upon 
it  a  turf  that  is  tolerably  fine,  place  it  uppermoft; j  hut 
if  it  is  fedgy  and  coarfe,  turn  it  under,  and  the  water 
if  it  runs  quick  will  foon  produce  a  fine  herbage 
upon  it. 

“  The  grounds  that  are  watered  in  the  eafieft;  and 
moft  effectual  manner,  are  fuch  as  have  been  ploughed 
and  ridged  up  in  lands  about  twelve  yards  wide.  Here 
the  water  is  eafily  carried  along  the  ridge  by  means  of 
a  fmall  ditch  or  trough  cut  along  its  fummit,  and  then, 
by  means  of  the  flops  in  it,  is  made  to  run  down  the 
Tides  or  beds  into  the  furrows,  by  which  it  is  carried 
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Culture  of  into  tlie  mailer- drain,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  ri- 
Grafs.  ver.  Every  meadow,  before  it  is  well  watered,  mad 
v~  be  brought  into  a  form  fometliing  like  a  field  that  has 
been  thus  left  by  the  plough  in  a  ridged  date.  Eaeh 
fide  of  the  ridge  Ikould  be  as  nearly  as  polfible  an  exa6t 
inclined  plane,  that  the  water  may  flow  over  it  as 
equally  as  may  be.”  Mr  Wright  does  not,  like  Mr 
Bofwell,  disapprove  of  the  ufe  of  'flood-hatches  \  he 
only  gives  the  following  hint,  viz.  that  their  bads  ihould 
be  deep  and  firmly  fixed,  well  feeured  with  done  and 
clay,  that  it  be  not  blown  up*  The  following  direc- 
tions  are  given  for  each  month  of  watering. 

Of  cleaning  I n  the  beginning  of  November,  all  the  ditches, 

and  repair-  troughs,  and  drains,  are  to  be  thoroughly  eleanfed  by 
mg  the  the  fpade  and  bread -plough,  from  weeds,  grafs,  and 
nitoiks.  mud*,  and  well  repaired,  if  they  have  received  any  in- 
Thick  and  julT  fr°m  eattlc.  After  a  Ikower,  when  the  water  is 
muddy  wa-  thiek  and  muddy,  turn  over  the  meadow  as  much  wa- 
I  ter  to  be  u-  ter  as  you  ean  without  injuring  the  hanks  of  the  works, 

|  J^n  be C11 11  eQ)eeially  if  the  land  be  poor  j  as  in  this  month,  aceord- 
done.  i°g  t°  our  author,  the  water  contains  many  more  ferti¬ 
lizing  particles,  which  he  calls  falts  and  richnefs ,  than 
later  in  the  winter.  In  defence  of  this  pofition,  of 
whieh  it  feems  the  Monthly  Reviewers  have  doubt¬ 
ed,  our  author  urges,  that  though  he  is  not  able  to 
prove  it  by  any  chemical  analyfis,  yet  it  feems  evident, 
that  “  after  the  fird  walking  of  farm  yards,  various 
finks,  ditches,  and  the  furface  of  all  the  adjoining 
fields,  which  have  lain  dry  for  fome  time,  the  com¬ 
mon  dream  flhould  then  eontain  mueh  more  fatnels 
than  when  the  fame  premifes  have  been  repeatedly 
walked.”  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
Gloucederlkire  farmers  \  who,  if  they  ean  at  this  fea- 
ion  of  the  year  procure  plenty  of  muddy  water  to 
overflow  their  grounds  for  one  week,  look  upon  it  to 
he  equally  valuable  with  what  is  procured  during  all 
the  red  of  the  winter.  In  fupport  of  this,  he  quotes 
the  following  words  of  Mr  Forbes,  in  a  treatife  on 
watering :  “  The  water  Ikould  be  let  in  upon  the 
meadow  in  November,  when  the  fird  great  rains  make 
it  muddy,  for  then  it  is  full  of  a  rich  fediment,  brought 
down  from  the  lands  of  the  eountry  through  which  it 
runs,  and  is  walked  into  it  by  the  rain  ;  and  as  the  fe¬ 
diment  brought  by  the  fird  floods  is  the  rieh.ed,  the 
carriages  and  drains  of  the  meadow  Ihould  all  be  feour- 
cd  elean  and  in  order,  before  thefe  floods  come.” 

“  In  oppofition  (adds  Mr  Wright)  to  the  opinion 
of  practical  waterers,  that  the  muddinefs  of  the  water 
is  of  little  eonfequenee,  I  liefitate  not  to  affirm,  that 
the  mud  is  of  as  niueh  eonicquenee  in  winter-watering, 
as  dung  is  in  the  improvement  of  a  poor  upland  field. 
I1  or  eaeh  meadow  in  this  neighbourhood  is  fruitful  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mud  that  it  colle&s  from 
the  water.  And,  indeed,  what  ean  be  coneeived  more 
enriching  than  the  abundant  partieles  of  putrid  mat¬ 
ter  which  float  in  the  water,  and  are  dillributcd  over 
the  furlace  of  the  land,  and  applied  home  to  the  roots 
ot  the  grafs.  It  is  true,  that  any  the  moll  fimple 
water  thrown  over  a  meadow  in  proper  quantity,  and 
not  fullered  to  llagnate,  will  fhelter  it  in  winter,  and 
in  the  wrarmth  of  fpring  will  foree  a  crop  \  hut  this 
unufual  foree  mull  exhauft  the  flrength  of  the  land, 
which  will  require  an  annual  fupply  of  manure  in  fub- 
ilance,  or,  in  a  eourfe  of  years,  the  foil  will  be  im¬ 
paired  rather  than  improved.  The  meadows  in  this 
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eounty,  which  lie  next  below  a  market  town  or  vil-  Culture  of 
lage,  are  invariably  the  befl ;  and  tliofe  which  receive  Grafs, 
the  water  after  it  lias  been  two  or  three  times  ufed, “v  1 
reap  proportionally  lefs  benefit  from  it:  For  every 
meadow  that  is  well  laid  out,*  and  has  any  quantity  of 
grafs  upon  its  furfaee,  will  a£t  as  a  fine  fieve  upon  the 
water,  which,  though  it  flow  in  ever  fo  muddy,  will 
be  returned  baek  to  the  llream  as  elear  as  it  came  from 
the  fountain.  This  eircumilanec,  when  there  is  a 
range  of  meadows  to  be  watered,  the  property  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  when  water  is  fcarce,  ereates  vehement 
contentions  and  llruggles  for  the  firll  ufe  of  it.  The 
proprietors  are  therefore  compelled  to  agree  among 
themfehes,  either  to  have  the  firll  ufe  alternately,  or 
for  the  higher  meadows  to  dam  up,  and  ufe  only  one 
half  or  a  lefs  portion  of  the  river.  Our  farmers  know 
the  mud  to  be  of  fo  mueh  eonfequenee  in  watering, 
that  whenever  they  find  it  eolle&ed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  or  the  ditches,  they  hire  men  whole  days  to  / 
dillurh  and  raiie  it  with  rakes  made  for  the  purpofe, 
that  it  may  be  earried  down  by  the  water,  and  fpread 
upon  their  meadows.  One  meadow  in  South  Cerney,  In  fiance  of 
I  think,  is  an  incontellable  proof  of  the  eonfequenee  of  the  good 
muddy  water.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  com-effc<5s  of 
mon  llream  that  runs  for  about  half  a  mile  down  a^addywa- 
public  road.  This  water,  by  the  mud  on  the  road 
being  continually  dillurhed  by  carnages  and  the  feet 
of  eattle,  beeomes  very  thick,  and  when  it  enters  the 
meadow  is  almoll  as  white  as  milk.  This  field,  which 
confills  of  feven  aeres,  was  a  few  years  ago  let  for  ios. 
an  acre,  hut  is  already  become  the  riehell  land  in  the 
pariik,  and  has  produced  at  one  crop  eighteen  loads  of 
hay,  and  each  load  more  than  25  hutidred  weight.” 

in  further  confirmation  of  what  our  author  afferts,  Mr  Wi Hi¬ 
ke  quotes,  from  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the  fol-  Pey's  al¬ 
lowing  Words  of  Mr  Wimpey  :  “  As  to  the  forts  of  n^onrupoa 
water,  little  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  whieh  doesjJJj.  U  " 
not  encourage  and  promote  vegetation,  even  the  moll 
limple,  elementary,  and  uncompounded  fluid  :  heat 
and  moillure,  as  well  as  air,  are  the  fine  qua  non  of 
vegetation  as  well  as  animal  life.  Different  plants  re¬ 
quire  different  proportions  of  each  to  live  and  flon- 
rifii }  but  lonte  of  eaeh  is  abfolutely  ueeeffary  to  all. 

However,  experience  as  well  as  reafon  univerlally 
fliows,  that  the.  more  turbid,  feculent,  and  replete 
with  putrefeent  matter  the  water  is,  the  more  rieh 
and  fertilizing  it  proves.  Hally  and  impetuous  rains, 
of  continuance  fuffieient  to  produee  a  flood,  not  only 
diffol  ve  the  falts,  but  walk  the  manure  in  fuhflanee  off 
the  eireumjaeent  land  into  the  rapid  current.  Suck 
turbid  water  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  the  land ;  and, 
by  the  undtuous  fediment  and  mud  it  depolits,  the  foil 
is  amazingly  improved  and  enriched.  The  virtue  of 
water  from  a  fpring,  if  at  all  fuperior  to  pure  elemen¬ 
tary  water,  is  derived  from  the  feveral  flrata  or  beds  of 
earth  it  paffes  through,  whieh,  aeeording  to  the  nature 
of  fueli  flrata,  may  be  friendly  or  otherwife  to  ve¬ 
getation.  If  it  paffes  through  chalk,  marl,  folfil  lhells, 
or  any  thing  of  a  caleareous  nature,  it  would  in  moll 
foils  promote  the  growth  of  plants  \  but  if  through  me¬ 
tallic  ores,  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
it  would  render  the  land  unfertile,  if  not  wholly  bar¬ 
ren.  In  general  the  water  that  has  run  far  is  fuperior 
to  that  which  immediately  flows  from  the  fpring,  and 
more  efpecially  that  whieh  is  feculent  and  muddy,  eon- 
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filling  chiefly  of  putrid  animal  fuhftauces  waflied  down 
the  ftream.” 

To  the  fame  purpofc  alfo,  favs  Mr  lories,  there 
is  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  water,  arifing 
from  the  particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter  mixed 
with  them.  Thofe  rivers  that  have  a  long  courfe 
through  good  lapd,  are  full  of  fine  partieles,  that  are 
highly  fertilizing  to  fuch  meadows  as  are  ufuaily  over¬ 
flowed  by  them  ;  and  this  chiefly  in  floods,  when  the 
water  is  fulleft  of  a  rich  fediment :  for  when  the  water 
is  clear,  though  it  may  be  railed  by  art  high  enough 
to  overflow  the  adjoining  lands,  and  be  of  fome  ierviee 
to  them,  the  improvement  thus  made  is  far  fliort  of 
what  is  obtained  from  the  fame  water  when  it  is  thick 

and  muddy.”  . 

j\Ir  Bofwell,  though  quoted  by  Mr  V\  right  as  an 
advocate  for  the  doCtrine  juft  now  laid  down,  feems, 
in  one  part  of  his  work  at  leaft,  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  This  is  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Ins  hook, 
where  he  remarks  upon  another  publication  on .  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  the  name  of  which  lie  does  not  mention : 
u  In  page  4.  of  that  pamphlet  (lays  Mr  Bofwell) 
the  writer  informs  us,  ‘  if  the  water  ufed  he  always 
pure  and  Ample,  the  effeCt  will  by  no  means  he  equal 
to  the  above  j  that  is,  of  a  ftream  that  is  fometimes 
thick  and  muddy.  We  have  a  linking  mftauce  of  this 
in  two  of  our  meadows,  which  are  watered  immediate¬ 
ly  from  fprings*  that  arife  in  the  grounds  themielves. 
Their  crops  are  early  and  plentiful,  but  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  the  laud  remains  unimproved  after  many 
years  watering.’ 

’  «  The  writer  of  this  treatife  (Mr  Bofwell),  111  a  for¬ 
mer  edition,  had  afferted,  and  in  this  repeated,  the 
contrary  effeCls  from  a  ftream  very  near  the  fpnng- 
head,  as  clear  as  eryftal. 

«  The  gentleman  (Mr  Beverly  of  Keld)  whom  that 
writer  mentions  in  his  preface,  made  a  fliort  vifit  laft 
fpring  into  Dorfetfliire,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  of. the  fa6f. 
The  editor  had  the  pleafure  to  lliow  him  the  ftream  al¬ 
luded  to,  which  he  traced  almoft  to  the  fountain-head. 
It  was  perfectly  elear,  and  the  water  was  then  immedi¬ 
ately  conveyed" out  of  the  ftream  upon  the  lands  adjoin¬ 
ing,  fome  of  which  it  was  then  running  over  *,  others  it 
had  been  upon,  and  the  verdure  was  then  appearing. 
The  gentleman  expreffed  himfelf  perfe&ly  fatisfied  with 
the  fa&.  To  him  the  editor  willies  to  refer,  &c.  Mr 
George  Culley  of  Fenton  near  Wooler  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  with  a  truly  noble  and  public  fpirit  that  does  him 
great  honour  as  a"  friend  to  his  country,  fent  a  very  fen- 
iibic  young  man  from  thence  into  Dorfetfliire,  to  learn 
the  art  of  watering  meadows,  and  to  work  the  whole 
feafon  in  thofe  meadows  under  different  watermen. 
This  man  was  often  over  thofe  meadows,  and  worked 
in  fome  juft  below  that  were  watered  by  the  fame 
ftream.  Might  the  editor  prefume  to  offer  his  opinion 
upon  this  feeming  contradiction,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  foils,  both  the  upper  and  under  ftrata,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  well  as  thofe  through  which  the  different  fprings 
run.” 

From  this  paffage,  the  latter  part  of  whieli  is  not 
very  intelligible,  we  may  conclude  that  Mr  Bofwell 
prefers  clear  to  muddy  water  lor  overflowing  mea¬ 
dows.  In  his  chapter  on  land-floods,  however,  he  ex- 
pveffes  himfelf  as  follows  :  “  They  will  (fays  he)  al- 
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ways  be  found  of  great  ufe  where  the  fwcepings  of  Culture  of 
towns,  farm-yards,  &c.  are  carried  down  by  them  }  t  C»rals.  ^  I 
feldom  any  other  ereCtion  is  wanting  befides  a  fluiee  I 

or  fmall  ware  to  divert  and  convey  them  over  ^ie Advantaged 
lands.  If  the  fltuation  of  the  land  happen  to  be  011 0fland- 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  catch-drains  are  abfolutely  neceffary  floods, 
for  watering  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  lias  been  ufed  upon  the  upper.  In  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  there  are  large  hills  or  extenfive 
rifmg  lands,  great  quantities  of  water  run  from  them 
into  the  valleys  after  heavy  rains :  Tliefe  might  with 
proper  attention  be  collected  together  before  they  get 
to  the  bottom  or  flat  ground,  and  from  thenee  be  di¬ 
verted  to  the  purpofe  of  watering  thole  lands  that  lie 
below,  with  great  advantage  to  the  occupier,  and  at  437 
a  finall  expenec.  And  ftiould  the  land  thus  fituated  be  Of  convert- 
arable,  yet  it  would  be  found  a  benefieial  exchange 
to  convert  it  into  pafture }  particularly  if  pafture-^J* 0 
ground  ftiould  be  a  defirable  objeCt  to  the  occupier. 

The  method  of  performing  it  is  thus  recommended. 

Oblerve  the  piece  of  land  or  field  heft  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  both  for  fltuation  and  foil.  If  it  fhould  be 
arable,  make  it  firft  very  level j  and  with  the  crop  of 
corn  fow  all  forts  of  hay  feeds :  and  as  foon  as  it  has 
got  a  green  fward  it  may  be  laid  out.  In  the  loweft 
part  of  the  ground  draw  a  deep  ditch  for  the  current 
to  run  in  through  it  5  and  continue  it  into  fome  diteh 
or  low  part  in  the  lands  below,  that  the  water  may 
he  freely  carried  oft,  after  it  has  been  and  while  it  is 
in  ufe.  Draw  ditches  above  the  field  intended  to  be 
watered  aflant  the  fides  of  the  hill,  m  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  may  all  empty  themfelves  into  the  head  of 
the  ditch  above  mentioned,  juft  where  it  enters  the 
field  to  be  watered  }  then  ere  Cling  a  ware  aerofs  this 
ditch,  the  field  will  be  eapable  of  being  watered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fltuation  of  the  ditch  in  the  middle  or* 
on  the  fide  of  the  field.  It  irmft  then  he  conveyed  by 
fmall  mains  or  trendies,  and  fubdivided  again  by 
branch-trenehes,  according  to  the  fitc  of  the  field  and 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  eolleCled  }  trench  drains 
mull  be  drawn,  and  the  water  conveyed  into,  the  ditch 
by  means  of  tail  drains.  A  perfon  unacquainted  with 
water-meadows  cannot  eoneeive  the  advantage  arifing 
from  water  thus  eolleCled,  and  eonveyed  over  this, 
fpecies  of  water-meadow  (if  it  may  be  fo  ealled),  being 
generally  a  firm  good  foil  ;  but  the  water  running 
down  from  rich  cultivated  hills,  eminences,  &.e» 
fweeps  away  writh  it,  when  the  rain  falls  very  heavy, 
vaft  quantities  of  dung  dropped  by  flieep  and  other  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  manure  earned  upon  arable  lands  *,  all 
which  being  now  diverted,  and  carried  over  the  mea¬ 
dow7  with  an  cafy  defeent,  gives  time  for  the  particles 
of  manure  to  fubfide  upon  the  ground  at  one  feafon,  or 
of  being  filtered  from  it  as  it  dribbles  through  the  grafs 
at  another  ^  after  whieli  the  warm  wreather  puflies  on  s 
vegetation  amazingly.  Meadows  thus  fituated  would 
be  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  other,  if  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  eonftant  ftream  \  but  even  as  they  are,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  watering  them  by  every  heavy  rain 
or  flood  that  happens,  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  va¬ 
luable.  The  oeeupier  of  fueli  lands  is  ftrenuoufly  ad- 
vifed  to  let  no  time  be  loft  in  appropriating  them  to* 
this  ufe  *,  becaufe  thefe  lands  are  healthy  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle  at  almoft  all  feafons  *,  and  the  expencs  of  eon- 
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verting  tliem  into  tliis  kind  of  water-meadow  is  exeeed- 
gZ ft  ing  fmall,  the  annual  charges  afterwards  quite  trifling, 
and  the  produce  very  eonfiderable.” 

Mr  Wright,  having  difeuffed  the  fubjeCl  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  water,  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  wa- 
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for  water-  ”  in  ueceiuuer  anu  jmiuatj,  tut 
ing  through  in  keeping  the  land  fheltered  by  the  water  from  the 
^ ^  ^  n  n  1  ’  It  is  neceffary,  however, 
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feverity  of  frofly  nights.  - - - 

through  the  whole  winter,  every  ten  days  or  fortnight, 
to  give  the  land  air,  by  taking  the  water  off  entirely, 
otherwife  it  would  rot  anu  deftroy  the  roots  of  the 
grafs.  It  is  neceffary,  likewifc,  that  a  proper  perfon 
fhould  go  over  every  meadow  at  IcafL  twice  cveiy  week, 
to  fee  that  the  water  is  equally  diftributed,  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  obftruclions  arifing  from  the  continual  influx 
of  weeds,  leaves,  flicks,  and  the  like.  In  February 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  care  and  caution.  If  you 
now  fuffov  the  water  to  remain  on  the  meadow  for 
many  days  without  inter  million,  a  white  fenm  is  railed, 
very  deflru&ive  to  the  grafs  >  and  it  you  take  oft  the 
water,  and  expofe  the  iand  to  a  fevere  frofly  night, 
without  its  being  previoufly  dried  for  a  whole  day,  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  tender  grafs  will  he  cut  oft.  The 
only  ways  to  avoid  both  thefe  injuries  are,  cither  to 
take  the  water  off  by  day  to  prevent  the  icum,  and 
to  turn  it  over  again  at  night  to  guard  againfl  the 
frofl  }  or,  if  this  pracliee  be  too  troublefome,  both 
may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  water  entirely  oft’  for 
a  few  days  and  nights,  provided  the  firft  day  oi  tal  ing 
oft*  be  a  dry  one  ;  for  if  the  grafs  experience  one  fine 
drying  day,  the  frofl  at  night  can  do  little  or  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  feum  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  when  the  water  is  thin  and  ufed  too  plentifully. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  month  we  vary  our  praCtice 
in  watering,  by  ufing  only  about  half  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  made  ufe  of  earlier  in  the  winter,  all 
that  is  now  required  being  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  warm 
moifl  flate,  and  to  force  vegetation. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crop  of  grafs  in 
the  meadows  is  generally  fufficient  to  afford  an  abun¬ 
dant  paflure  for  all  kinds  of  flock,  and  the  water  is 
taken  off  for  near  a  week,  that  the  land  may  become 
dry  and  firm  before  the  heavy  cattle  are  turned  in. — 
It  is  proper,  the  firft  week  of  eating  oft’  the  fpring-feed, 
if  the  feafon  be  cold,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay  eaeh 
night.” 

“  It  is  a  euflom  (fays  Mr  Wright),  with  fome 
on  the  farmers  in  Hampfliire,  to  eat  oft  the  fpring  grafs  of 
tyring  grafs  their  meadows  with  ewes  and  lambs,  in  the  fame  man- 
iv'1  th  ewes  ner  tpat  we  (j0  a  field  of  turnips,  by  inclofing  a  cer- 
and  lambs.  tll;n  portion  cach  day  with  hurdles  or  flakes,  and.  gi¬ 
ving  them  hay  at  the  fa' me  time.  This  is  certainly 
making  the  moll  of  the  grafs,  and  an  excellent  me¬ 
thod  to'  fine  and  fwcetcn  the  future  herbage.  In  this 
month  and  April,  you  may  eat  the  grafs  as  fhort  and 
rlofe  as  you  pleafe,  but  never  later  j  for  if  you  trefpafs 
only  one  week  on  the  month  of  May,  the  hay-erop  will 
he  very  much  impaired,  the  grafs  will  become  foft  and 
woolly,  and  have  more  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
an  after-math  than  a  crop.  At  the  beginning  of  May, 
ov  when  the  fpring  feeding  is  finifhed,  the  water  is  again 
ufed  for  a  few  days  by  way  of  wetting. 

u  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  watering  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  fpring-,  will  not  produce  any  kind  of  hcr- 
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bage  which  is  the  eanfe  of  the  rot  in  flieep  hut  has  Culture  of 
been  known  to  remove  the  eaufe  from  meadows,  which  Grafs, 
before  had  that  baneful  effeCt.  If,  however,  you  ufe  '”~v  J 
the  water  only  a  few  days  in  any  of*  the  ihmmer  Ho^4^a_ 
months,  all  the  lands  thus  watered  will  be  rendered  terjng  ma} 
unfafe  for  the  paflurage  of  fneep.  Of  this  1  wasoccafion 
lately  convinced  from  an  experiment  made  by  a  friend.  the  rot  ift 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  lmy  was  carried  ftlceP‘ 
oft*,  and  the  water  rendered  extremely  muddy  and 
abundant  by  feveral  days  rain,  lie  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  over  his  meadows  for  ten  days,  in  which 
time  a  large  collection  of  extremely  rich  manure  was 
made  upon  the  land.  In  about  a  month  the  mea¬ 
dow  was  covered  with  uncommon  luxuriancy  and 
blacknefs  of  herbage.  Into  this  grafs  were  turned 
eight  found  ewes  and  two  lambs.  In  fix  weeks 'time 
the  lambs  were  killed,  and  difebvered  ftrong  lymptoms 
of  rottennefs  j  and  in  about  a  month  afterwards  one 
of  the  ewes  was  killed,  and  though  it  proved  very 
fat,  the  liver  was  putrid  and  replete  with  the  infeCt 
called  the  fluke  or  weevil:  the  other  ewes  were  fold  to 
a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unfound.  This  experiment, 
however,  convinces  me,  by  the  very  extraordinary  im¬ 
provement  made  thereby  in  the  meadow,  that  muddy 
water  in  the  fumnier  is  much  more  enriching  than  it  is 
in  autumn  or  winter  *,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  he  ufed 
for  a  week  at  leafl  every  wet  fumnier,  notwithflanding 
its  ineonvenieneies  to  flieep,  the  moil  profitable  fpeeies 
ofiloek” 

Mr  Bofweil,  befides  his  general  directions  for  wa¬ 
tering,  gives  many  plans  of  the  ditches,  drains,  &te. 
for  particular  meadows,  fome  of  them  done  frpm.  an 
actual  furvey.  But  thefe  being  eonfined  to  particu¬ 
lar  fituations,  we  fliall  here  only  fpeak  of  his  method 
in  general.  In  his  third  chapter,  entitled  A  general  Mr  Bot 
Defcription  of  JFatcr-mcacfows ,  he  obferves  that  “  lands  well’s  ge- 
capable  of  being  watered,  lie  generally  only  on  onc”™1^®- 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  both  Tides  of  the  flreani  de-  watcrjn!j.t 
figned  to  fupply  them  with  water.  In  the  former  eale, 
when  they  have  a  pretty  quick  defeent,  the  land  may 
he  often  watered  by  a  main  drawn  out  of  the  flreani 
itfelf,  without  any  ware  j”  though  he  acknowledges  that 
it  is  by  far  the  befl  way  to  ereCl  a  ware,  and  to  draw 
mains  on  each  fide,  to  difpofe  of  the  water  to  the  bell 
advantage. 

Boggy  lands  require  more  and  longer  continued  wa¬ 
tering  than  fueh  as  are  fandy  or  gravelly  j  and  the  lar- 
gcr  the  body  of  water  that  can  be  brought  upon  them, 
the  better.  The  weight  and  ftrength  of  the  water  will 
greatly  alii  ft  in  coinprefling  the  foil,  and  deftroying  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it ;  nor  can  the.  wa¬ 
ter  be  kept  too  long  upon  it,  particularly  in  the  winter 
feafon  ;  and  the  elofer  it  is  fed,  the  better. 

To  improve  ftrong  clay  foils,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
the  utmoft  to  procure  the  greateft  poflible  defeent  from 
the  trench  to  the  trench  drain  ;  which  is  heft  done  by 
making  the  trench  drains  as  deep  as  poflible,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  materials  drawn  out  of  them  to  raife  the 
trenches.  Then,  with  a  ftrong  body  oi  water,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  floods,  and  keeping  the 
water  fome  time  upon  them  at  that  feafon,  and  as  often 
as  convenient  during  the  winter,  the  greateft  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  fort  of  foils  may  be  made.  Warm  fand 
or  gravelly  fbil,  are  the  moft  profitable  under  the  wa¬ 
tering  fyftem,  provided  the  water  can  he  brought  over 
3  K  2  them 
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Culture  of  them  at  pleafurc.  In  foils  of  this  kind,  the  water  mull 
Grafs,  not  be  kept  long  at  a  time,  but  often  fhifted,  thorough¬ 
ly  drained,  and  the  land  frequently  refrefiied  with  it  : 
under  which  cireumftances  the  profit  is  inimcnfe.  A 
fpring-feeding,  a  crop  of  hay,  and  two  after-maths,  may 
he  obtained  in  a  year  ;  and  this,  probably,  where  in  a 
dry  funnner  fearce  grafs  enough  could  be  found  to  keep 
a  fiieep  alive.  If  the  Ilream  be  large,  almoft  any 
quantity  of  land  may  he  watered  from  it ;  and  though 
the  expen ee  of  a  ware  over  it  is  great,  it  will  foon  be 
repaid  by  the  additional  crop.  If  the  ft  ream  is  fmall, 
the  expence  will  be  fo  in  proportion. 

The  following  method  of  improving  a  water-mea¬ 
dow  that  was  fpringy  has  been  tried  by  Mr  Bofwell 
with  fucccfs.  The  meadow  had  been  many  years 
4o\v.  watered  by  a  fpring  riling  jult  above  it  from  a  barren 

fandy  heath  •,  the  foil  near  the  furface  was  in  fome 
places  a  gravelly  fund,  in  others  a  fpongy  cork,  both 
upon  a  Ilrong  clay  and  fand  mixture,  which  retained 
the  draining  of  the  lands  above  it.  Whenever  it  had 
been  watered,  and  left  to  drain  itfelf  dry,  a  yellowiih 
red  water  Hood  in  many  parts,  and  oozed  out  of  others  5 
the  herbage  being  no  other  than  a  poor,  milerable, 
hairy  grafs  and  fmall  fedge.  Chalk  and  allies  had 
been  thrown  over  it  to  very  little  purpofe.  It  was  then 
drained  underground  afiant  all  the  different  defeents, 
and  all  thefe  drains  carried  into  one  large  drain,  which 
had  been  already  cut  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  off  the 
wrater  when  the  meadow  was  overflowed.  Thtie  drains 
were  cut  quite  through  the  mixture  of  elay  and  fand, 
and  as  mueh  deeper  as  the  fall  of  the  ground  below 
would  admit  of ;  then,  with  chalk  eut  for  the  purpofe, 
fmall  hollow  drains  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  tliele ; 
the  drains  were  then  'filled  up  with  the  materials  that 
came  out. 

This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  fummer.  and 
the  work  frequently  examined  through  the  feafon  ;  the 
foil  was  found  firmer  than  before,  and  none  of  that  nally 
red  water  to  be  met  with  upon  the  furface,  though  it 
continually  oozed  into  the  drains.  In  autumn  the  mea¬ 
dow  was  again  prepared  for  waterings,  by  repairing 
thofe  trenelies  and  drain*  that  were  properly  iituated  \ 
and  by  cutting  others  where  wanted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
watering  the  meadow.  The  water  being  then  brought 
over  it  from  the  fame  fpring  as  before,  the  event  an- 
fwered  the  moil:  fanguine  withes  of  the  proprietor  ; 
the  effects  were  vifible  the  firil  year,  and  the  ground 
has  been  conllantly  improving  ever  fince. 

Mr  Bofwell  alfo  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  in 
Scotland  had  applied  to  him  for  directions  to  water 
on  the  Tides  fome  lands  lying  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where  the  de- 
skills.  feent  is  quick  5  and  of  which  there  are  many  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  England.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  water  fueh  lands  by  means  of  drains  and 
trenelies  aeeording  to  the  directions  already  given  ; 
hecaufe  the  bends  in  the  trenches  muft  be  very  near 
together  and  large,  as  the  water  muft  flow  out  of  the 
trench  chore  the  bend  to  flow  over  the  pane  below  it  } 
the  number  and  fize  would  likewife  be  inconvenient, 
and  greatly  offend  the  eye. 

Lands  of  this  fort  are  generally  eapable  of  being 
ploughed  *,  in  which  cafe  our  author  direCts  them  to 
be  once  ploughed  in  the  fpring,  and  fown  with  oats 
or  any  other  kind  of  grain  that  will  rot  the  fward. 
When  the  grain  is  harvefted,  plough  the  land  acrofs  \ 
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the  laft  ploughing  with  the  Kentifli  plough,  which  has  Culture  of 
a  moveable  mouldboard,  and  is  called  a  turn-wrift  Grafs, 
plough.  This  turns  the  furrows  down  the  fide  of  the  * 

hill,  the  liorfes  going  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
fame  furrows.  By  this  means  the  land  is  laid  flat  with¬ 
out  any  open  furrows  in  it :  drefs  it  down  in  the  fpring 
very  fine,  and  fow  it  with  oats,  and  mix  with  fome 
kinds  of  grafs  feeds  very  thick.  Thus  the  ground  will 
have  but* few  irregularities  j  and  as  foon  as  the  corn  is 
carried  oft,  •  or  the  following  fpring  at  fart  heft,  the 
mains  and  drains  may  be  cut  out.  444 

For  watering  coarfc  lands  that  are  firm  enough  to  pf  water- 
bear  the  plough,  and  fituated  near  a  Ilream,  our  author 
gives  the  following  directions. 

“  Let  the  land  thus  fituated  be  ploughed  once  in 
the  fpring,  and  fown  with  any  grain  that  will  rot  the 
fward.  As  icon  as  the  crop  is  oft,  plough  it  again, 
and  leave  it  rough  through  the  winter.  Work  it  down 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  plough  it  in  the  direction  the 
trenches  are  to  lie,  making  the  ridges  of  a  proper  fize 
for  watering,  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide  for  inftance  ^ 
work  it  fine  j  then  gather  the  ridges  up  again  in  the 
fame  manner,  making  the  lail  furrows  of  each  ridge 
as  deep  as  poffible.  If  the  land  he  not  fine,  drefs  it 
down  again,  and  gather  it  up  a  feeond  time  if  neeef- 
farv  j  and  with  a  fhovel  throw  the  earth  from  the 
edges  of  the  furrows  to  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  to  give 
the  greatell  poffible  defeent  from  the  trench  to  the 
drain.  Sow  it  with  oats  and  grafs  feeds  very  thick  ; 
and  after  the  corn  is  carried  off,  the  trenelies  may  be 
formed  upon  the  top  of  eaeh  ridge,  difperfing  the  fur¬ 
rows  with  a  fpade  as  much  as  the  fall  of  the  land  will  . 
admit  of  for  the  drains  \  taking  eare  to  procure  fuffi- 
cient  fall  at  all  events,  to  drain  the  lands  after  they 
have  been  watered.  By  this  method  the  crop  of  corn 
will  nearly  pay  all  the  expence,  and  the  land  will  be 
in  excellent  order.  445 

After  the  work  of  watering  a  meadow  is  totally  Of  the  ma* 
fmifhed,  and  the  hay  canned  off,  cattle  may  be  let  in 
eat  the  after-math.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  then  jmvs  Hfter 
be  neceffary  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  mains  have  watering, 
fuffered  any  injury  from  their  feet  :  whether  there  he 
quantities  of  mud  or  fand  collected  at  the  angles,  &c. 
all  of  which  mull  be  thrown  out  and  the  breaches  re¬ 
paired  *,  by  which  means  the  trenches,  drains,  See.  will 
lail  three  years,  hut  otlierwife  not  more  than  two. 

The  roots,  mud,  &e.  may  be  hied  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  but  never  left  upon  the  fides  of  the  trenches 
out  of  which  they  are  taken.  The  tail-drains  require 
to  he  cleanfed  oftener  than  any  of  the  other  works,  for 
this  obvious  reafon,  that  the  mud,  &.c.  is  earned  down 
from  all  the  others  into  them  5  where,  if  it  he  allowed 
to  accumulate,  it  occafions  a  ftagnation  oT  water  upon 
the  meadow  itfelf.  In  repairing  the  trenches,  particu¬ 
lar  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  workmen  do  not 
make  them  any  wider  than  before,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do ;  neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
throw  the  materials  which  they  dig  out  in  a  ridge  be¬ 
hind  the  edge  of  the  trench,  whieh  both  widens  it  land 
promotes  weeds.  ^ 

During  the  time  of  watering,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  Of  the 
examine  the  meadow  every  two  or  three  days  in  order  t*mes  the 
to  remove  obftruftions,  &£c.  If  the  drains  fliould  be 
nlled  with  water  and  run  over,  they  ought  to  be  made  tinue  upon 
deeper  3  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  fliould  bethemea- 
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widened.  In  the  winter  time  a  regular  flrong  water 
fhould  he  kept,  avoiding  very  ftrong  great  floods.  In 
this  feafon  the  water  may  be  kept  on  the  ground  with 
fafety  for  a  month  or  even  fix  weeks,  if  the  foil  he 
corky  or  boggy,  or  a  ftrong  clay  *,  but  not  quite 
fo  long  if  it  be  gravel  or  fand.  At  the  fecond  wa¬ 
tering  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  fufficient  ; 
and  after  Candlemas  a  fortnight  will  be  rather  too 
long.  At  the  third  watering  a  week  will  be  fufficient, 
which  will  bring  it  to  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  by 
which  time,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  grafs 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  or  fatting 
lambs  ;  which  may  then  be  turned  into  the  meadow 
with  great  advantage.  Even  in  the  end  of  February, 
if  the  winter  has  been  very  mild,  the  grafs  will  be 
long  enough  for  them.  Here  they  may  be  permitted 
to  feed  till  the  beginning  of  May,  changing  them  into 
different  meadows.  As  foon  as  they  are  taken  out, 
the  water  muft  be  turned  in  for  a  week,  earefully  ex¬ 
amining  every  trench  anerdrain  for  the  reafons  already 
given.  The  water  is  then  to  be  fluffed  into  others, 
alternately  watering  and  draining,  leffening  the  time 
the  water  remains  upon  it  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer  j  and  in  live,  fix,  or  feven  weeks,  the  grafs 
will  be  fit  to  be  mown  for  hay,  and  produce  from 
one  to  two  tons,  cr  even  more,  an  acre,  upon  good 
ground. 

Mr  Bofwell  direds,  that  about  a  week  before  the 
grafs  is  to  be  mown,  the  water  fhould  be  let  into  the 
meadow  for  24  hours  }  which,  he  fays,  will  make  the 
ground  moift  at  the  bottom,  the  feythe  will  go  through 
it  the  more  ealily,  and  the  grafs  will  be  mown  clofer 
to  the  ground.  This  pradice,  however,  is  entirely 
difapproved  of  hv  Mr  Wright.  “  Though  it  may 
prevail  in  Horfetfliire  (fays  he),  it  is  very  ieldom  ad- 
vifahle,  for  the  following  reafons  :  Water  made  to 
run  through  a  thick  crop  of  grafs,  though  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  ever  fo  pure,  will  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  ad¬ 
herent  feum  or  fediment,  which  can  never  be  feparated 
from  the  hay,  but  will  rendef  it  unpalatable,  if  not  pre¬ 
judicial,  to  the  cattle  that  eat  it.  And  this  wetting 
of  the  land  and  grafs  will  impede  the  drying  or  making 
of  the  liar  perhaps  fome  days,  which  in  difficult  fea- 
fons  is  of  very  great  confcquence,  and  it  will  like- 
wife  make  the  turf  too  foft  and  tender  to  fupport  the 
wheels  of  a  loaded  waggon  in  carrying  off  the  hay. 
Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  day’s  wet¬ 
ting  in  the  fummer,  will,  upon  moll  meadows,  endanger 
the  foundnefs  of  every  flieep  that  feeds  upon  the  after- 
math.” 

The  fp ring- feeding  ought  never  to  be  done  by  hea¬ 
vier  cattle  than  flieep  or  calves  ;  for  large  cattle  do 
ninch  hurt  by  poaching  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
deftroving  the  trenches,  and  ipoiling  the  grafs.  Mr 
Bofwell  likewife  greatly  recommends  a  proper  life  of 
fpring  floods,  from  which  he  fays  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  grafs  m  the 
meadows  not  eaten,  thefe  floods  muft  he  kept  out, 
otherwife  the  grafs  will  be  fpoiled  :  for  they  bring 
with  them  fuch  quantities  of  fand  and  mud,  which 
ftick  to  the  graft,  that  the  cattle  will  rather  ftarve 
than  tafte  it.  Great  quantities  of  grafs  or  after-math 
are  frequently  fpoiled  in  flat  countries  by  the  floods 
which  take  place  in  the  fall.  In  the  winter  time, 
however,  when  the  ground  is  bare,  the  fand  and  mud 
2. 


brought  down  by  the  floods  is  foon  incorporated  with  Culture  of 
the  foil,  and  becomes  an  excellent  manure.  The  cer- 1  Grafs.  , 
tain  rule  with  regard  to  this  matter  is,  “  -Make  life  of  v 
the  floods  when  the  graft  cannot  he  ufed  •  avoid  them 
when  the  grafs  is  long  or  foon  to  be  cut.”  44S 

“  It  has  often  been  a  fubjecl  of  difpute  (fays  Mr  Of  water- 
Bofwell),  whether,  from  the  latter  end  of  autumn  e^d'of 

Candlemas,  the  throwing  a  very  ftrong  body  of  water,  autumn  to 
where  it  ean  be  done,  over  the  meadows,  is  of  any  ei-  Candlemas, 
fential  fervice  or  not  ?  Thofe  who  confider  it  as  ad¬ 
vantageous,  affert,  that  when  the  waters  run  rude  and 
ftrong  over  the  ground,  they  beat  down  and  rot  the 
tufts  of  foggy  or  rough  grafs  fedges,  &cc.  that  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  coarfe  meadow- 
ground  ;  and  therefore  are  of  peculiar  iervice  to 
them.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  alleged,  that  by  com¬ 
ing  in  fo  large  a  body,  it  heats  the  ground  (in  the. 
weak  plaees  particularly)  fo  bare,  that  the  iward  is  de¬ 
ft  royed  ;  and  alfo  brings  with  it  fueh  quantities  of 
feeds  of  weeds,  that  at  the  next  hay  feafon  the  land  in 
all  thofe  bare  plaees  bears  a  large  burden  of  weeds,  but 
little  grafs. 

“  The  general  opinion  of  the  watermen  upon  this 
point  is,  that  in  water  meadows  which  are  upon  a  warm, 
fandy,  or  gravelly  foil,  with  no  great  depth  of  loam  up¬ 
on  them,  rude  ftrong  watering,  even  in  winter,  always 
does  harm  without  any  poffible  effential  iervice.  On 
the  contrary,  cold  ftrong  clay  land  will  bear  a  great  ' 
deal  of  water  a  long  time  without  injury  j  and  boggy, 
corky,  or  fpongy  foil,  will  alfo  admit  of  a  very  large 
and  ftrong  body  of  water  upon  it  with  great  advantage 
for  al moll  any  length  of  time  at  that  feafon,  provided 
the  drains  are  made  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  It 
oft',  without  forcing  back  upon  the  end  of  the  panes. 

The  weight  and  force  of  the  water  vaftlvaffifts  in  com¬ 
prefling  thofe, foils,  which  only  want  folidity  and  tena¬ 
city  to  make  them  produce  great  burdens  of  hay  :  no¬ 
thing,  in  their  opinion,  corrects  and  improves  thofe  foils 
fo  much  as  a  very  ftrong  body  of  water,  kept  a  confi- 
derable  time  upon  them  at  that  feafon.” 

Notwithftanding  the  above  reafons,  however,  Mr 
Bofwell  informs  us,  that  he  has  doubts  upon  the  fub¬ 
jecl  *,  nor  eao  he  by  any  means  acquieice  in  this  opinion, 
unlefs,  by  rude  ftrong  w  aters,  he  is  permitted  to  under- 
ftand  only  rather  a  larger  quantity  of  water  conveyed 
over  the  land  at  this  early  feafon  than  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring  or  fummer  :  unmanageable  waters  he  be¬ 
lieves  always  hurtful. 

“  It  may  he  proper  juft  to  add  (continues  he),  that 
as  foon  as  the  hay  is  earned  off  the  meadows,  cattle  of 
any  fort  except  flieep  may  be  put  to  eat  the  grafs  out 
of  the  trenches,  and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mow  ers. 

This  perhaps  will  laft  them  a  week  ;  when  the  water 
may  he  put  into  the  meadows  In  the  manner  already 
deferihed,  taking  eare  to  mow  the  long  graft  which 
obftrufts  the  water  in  the  trenches  *,  and  this  mowing 
is  bell  done  wdicn  the  water  is  in  them.  Let  the  weeds, 
leaves,  8cc.  be  taken  out  and  put  in  heaps,  to  be  ear¬ 
ned  awTav  into  the  farm  yards ;  examine  the  trenches* 
make  up  the  breaches,  &c.  take  particular  care  that 
the  wrater  onlv  dribbles  over  every  part  of  the  panes 
as  thin  as  poffible,  this  being  the  warmeft  feafon  of 
the  year.  The  firft  watering  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to 
laft  .longer  than  twTo  or  three  days  before  it  is  fluffed 
off  (and  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  perhaps  not  fo  long,  as 
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Culture  of  warmth  ieems  to  be  the  greateil  requilite  after  the  land 
,  Grafs.  [ s  onee  wet  to  aflift  vegetation)  to  another  part  or  mea- 

v  dow  beat  out  by  the  cattle,  by  this  time  fit  to  take  it. 

Do  by  this  meadow  exactly  the  fame,  and  fo  by  a  third 
and  fourth,  if  as  many  meadows  belong  to  the  occupier. 
Obferve  at  all  times,  when  the  water  is  taken  out  of  a 
meadow,  to  draw  up  the  drain-fluice  hatches  ;  as,  with¬ 
out  doing  that,  watering  is  an  injury.  By  the  time 
that  three  or  four  parts  are  thus  regularly  watered,  the 
firft  will  have  an  after-math,  with  l'uch  rieh  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure  as  will  be  aflonilhing ;  and  both  quantity 
and  quality  will  be  beyond  conception  better  than  if 
the  lands  had  not  been  watered. 

“  Hence  we  fee  why  every  perfon  fliould,  iF  poflible, 
have  three  or  four  meadows  that  can  be  watered  ;  for 
here,  while  the  cattle  are  eating  the  firll,  the  feeond  is 
growing,  the  third  draining,  Sec.  and  the  fourth  under 
water.  In  this  manner  the  after-math  will  in  a  mild 
feafon  lail  till  Ch  rift  mas.  A  realon  was  given  why  the 
fpring-grafs  fliould  be  fed  only  by  fliecp  or  calves  ;  a 
reafon  equally  cogent  may  be  given,  why  the  after-grafs 
ought  not  to  be  fed  by  them,  hecaufe  it  will  infallibly 
rot  them.  No  fliecp  (fays  our  author),  except  tliofe 
which  are  juft  fat,  mull  ever  he  fullered  even  for  an 
hour  in  water  meadows  except  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year ;  and  even  then  eare  muft  be  taken  that  every  part 
of  the  meadows  have  been  well  watered,  and  that  they 
are  not  longer  kept  in  them  than  the  beginning  of  May. 
Although  at  prefent  it  is  unknown  what  is  the  occafion 
of  the  rot,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  even  half  an  hour’s  feed¬ 
ing  in  unhealthy  ground  has  often  proved  fatal.  After 
a  lliort  time  they  begin  to  lofe  their  flefh,  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  *,  the  bell  feeding  in  the  kingdom  eannot 
improve  them  after  they  once  fall  away  ;  and  when 
they  die,  animalcula  like  plaice  are  found  in  the  livers. 
Scarcely  any  ever  recover  from  a  flight  attack  ;  but 
when  farther  advanced,  it  is.  always  fatal.  Guard  by 
all  means  againft  keeping  the  water  too  long  upon  the 
meadow  in  warm  weather  ;  it  will  very  foon  produce  a 
white  fubftanee  like  cream,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the 
grafs,  and  fhows  that  it  has  been  too  long  upon  the 
ground  already.  If  it  be  permitted  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  a  thick  feum  will  fettle  upon  the  grafs,  of  the 
conliftence  of  glue,  and  as  tough  as  leather,  which  will 
quite  deftroy  it  wherever  it  is  fuffered  to  be  produced. 
The  fame  bad  effeCls  feem  to  arife  from  rude  waters  ; 
neither  can  the  feum  ealily  be  got  off. 

Advantages  “  Bolling  meadows  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  is  an 
of  rolling  excellent  method.  It  fliould  be  done  after  Candlemas, 
meadows.  w|ien  the  meadow  lias  been  laid  dry  a  week.  It  fliould 
be  always  rolled  lengthwife  of  the  panes,  up  one  fide  of 
the  trench  and  down  the  other.  Rolling  alfo  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  the  grafs  being  cut  clofe  to  the  furface 
when  mown,  which  is  no  fmall  advantage;  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  hillocks,  fpewings  of  worms,  ant-hills,  &c.  are  by 
this  means  preffed  clofe  to  the  ground,  which  would 
otherwife  obftruCl  the  fey  the  and  take  off  its  edge  ;  and 
to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  the  workmen  always  mow 
over  them.” 

As  a  water-meadow  has  with  fo  much  juftiee  been 
called  a  hot-bed  of  grafs,  and  as  the  praClice  of  flood¬ 
ing  tends  fo  completely  to  ameliorate  the  pooreft  foils, 
and  to  extirpate  heath  and  all  coarfe  and  woody  plants, 
we  are  fatisfied  that  the  knowledge  of  it  eannot  be 
too  extenfively  diffufed,  or  too  minutely  inquired  into. 
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That  it  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  therefore,  we  Culture  of 
fhall  here  give  a  ftatement  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  Grafs. 
praCiifed  in  Gloucefterftiire,  as  explained  from  Mr '  v'— * 

Wright’s  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Charles  Findlater,  45* 
in  a  letter  to  the  conductors  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  explained 

“  Fig.  6.  reprefents  a  float-meadow  under  irrigation  ;  by  Mr  Find- 
tlie  dark  fliading  reprefenting  the  water.  later- 

“  When  the  hatch  of  the  water  dam-dike  (marked  H)  plate  XIL 
is  lifted  up,  the  water  runs  in  the  natural  channel  of 
the  river  ;  when  the  hatch  is  fliut,  as  reprefen  ted  in  the 
figures,  the  natural  channel  is  laid  dry  below  it,  and 
the  water  runs  laterally  along  the  main-feeder,  in  the 
dire&ion  of  the  arrows,  and  is  from  it  diftributed  into 
the  floating-gutters  (g-,  g,g,  g),  which  are  formed  along 
the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  into  which  the  meadow  is 
arranged,  overflowing  on  both  tides  of  faid  gutters,  and 
running  down  the  fides  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows 
or  drains  betwixt  the  ridges  (c/,  d,  d ,  d ),  which  drains 
difeharge  it  into  the  main  drain,  whereby  it  is  returned 
into  its  natural  channel  at  tlvKlbot  of  the  meadow. 

(i  The  marks  (o  o,  or  A  A),  and  the  tufts,  in  the 
main-feeder  and  the  floating-gutters,  denote — The  firll, 
obftruClions  (made  Ly  fmall  Hakes,  or  fods,  or  Hones) 
to  raife  the  water,  and  make  it  flow  over  from  the 
main-feeder  into  the  floating-gutters,  or  from  the  latter 
over  the  fides  of  the  ridges  ;  the  feeond,  nicks,  made  in 
their  fides,  with  a  fimilar  intention.  If,  however,  the 
main-feeder  and  floating-gutters  are  properly  conftnicl- 
ed  at  their  firft  formation,  tliefe  fupplementary  aids  will 
be,  in  a  great  meafure,  unneceffary  :  For  the  main- 
feeder  ought,  at  its  entrance,  to  be  of  dinienfions  juft 
fufficient  to  admit  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  meadow ;  and  gradually  to  contraCl 
its  fize  as  it  goes  along,  in  order  that  the  water,  for 
Want  of  room,  may  be  forced  over  its  lide,  and  into  the 
floating-gutters :  thefe  laft  ought  to  be  formed  after  the 
fame  model,  that  the  water  may,  by  their  primary  con- 
ftruCtion,  overflow  their  fides,  through  their  whole 
couri’e.  That  as  little  as  poflible  ot  the  furfacc  may  he 
unproductive,  a  fimilar  conftruClion  fliould  be  adopted 
for  the  drains  ;  they  ought  to  be  narrow  ncareft  to  the 
main-feeder,  where  they  receive  little  water,  and  to 
diverge  as  they  approach  the  main-drain  ;  which  laft 
is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fimilarly  conltruCted.  In  the 
plan,  this  mode  of  conftruClion  is  made  obvious  to  the 
eye. 

“  The  meadow,  in  this  plate,  muft  be  conceived  to 
lie  in  a  regular  and  very  gentle  flope  from  the  main- 
feeder  to  the  main-drain. 

“  Fig.  4.  and  5.  prefent  a  view  of  the  ridges  cut 
acrofs  with  the  feeding-gutter  ( g )  upon  their  crown, 
and  the  furrows,  or  difeharging  drains  (d,  d)  along 
their  fides.  Fig.  5.  fhows  the  fliape  (of  gradual  flope) 
into  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  at  firft,  were  it  not 
for  the  expence,  i.  e.  when  they  are  to  he  formed  out 
of  grafs  fields,  preferring  the  grafs  fward.  Fig.  4.  re¬ 
prefents  the  mode  in  whieh  they  may,  more  cheaply, 
though  more  roughly,  be  formed  at  firft  ;  when,  the 
depositions  of  fediment  from  the  floating  water,  will 
gradually  fill  the  fhoulders  of  the  floating-gutters,  up 
to  the  dotted  line,  forming  the  ridge  into  the  ftiapc  of 

%•  5 •  .  ,  .. 

“  In  the  formation  of  the  meadow  (particularly  if  the 
declivity  is  very  fmall),  care  fliould  he  taken  to  lofe  as 
little  as  poflible  of  the  level  in  the  main-feeder,  and  in 
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Cuilure  of  tlie  floating  gutters  ;  in  order  that  the  greater  defeent 
Grafs,  may  be  given  to  the  water  down  the  lides  of  the  ridges, 
u  v““irom  the  floating-gutters  to  their  dilcharging  drains, 
that  the  water  may  float  over  the  ridges  fides  with  the 
more  rapidity,  and  in  the  more  quick  fucceffion. 

“  The  diftauee  from  the  floating-gutter  to  the  dif- 
charging-drain,  ought  not  to  be  lets  than  four  yards, 
i.  e.  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  eight  yards  ;  nor  more 
than  five  yards  and  a  half,  i.  e.  the  breadth  of  the  ridge 
eleven  yards. 

“  It  is  evident  from  the  plan,  that,  when  the  hatch 
(II)  is  lifted  up,  the  water  relumes  its  natural  channel, 
and  the  meadow  becomes  at  once  dry.  Its  figure  frees 
it  inftantly  of  all  furfaec  water.  If  any  of  it  is  wet  from 
fp rings,  thole  mull  be  carried  off  by  under- draining:  for 
it  mull  he  thoroughly  drained  before  you  can  drown  it 
to  good  effccl. 

u  This  figure  reprefents  a  float-meadow,  where  the 
declivity  is  unequal,  and  which,  alfo,  is  too  large,  for 
the  command  of  water,  to  admit  of  being  floated  all  at 
once. 

“  In  this  meadow,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ground  riles, 
from  the  natural  channel  of  the  river,  up  to  (F  I.), 
which  is  a  feeder,  with  its  floating-gutters  (g,  g)  > 
and  thence  defeends  to  the  hollow  (D  i.),  which  is  a 
drain  communicating  with  the  main-drain,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  water  from  the  leffer  drains  or  receiving 
furrows  (cl,  cl ,  cl).  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  ground  rifes 
again  from  the  hollow  (D  i„),  up  to  the  fecond  feeder 
(F  2.)  ;  and  thence  defeends  again  into  the  hollow, 
along  which  is  conducted  the  receiving-drain  (Ik  2.). 
The  remainder  of  the  meadow  is  fuppofed  to  lie  in  a  re¬ 
gular  Hope,  from  the  main-feeder  to  the  drain  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  main-drain.  The  letter  (r)  marks  a 
very  fm&ll  rut,  made  with  a  fpade,  or  triangular  hoe, 
for  conducing  water  to  places  upon  which  it  appears 
not  to  fcatter  regularly. 

“  The  hatch  upon  the  river’s  natural  channel,  and  that 
upon  the  feeder  (F  2.)  are  reprefented  as  flint  ;  and, 
confequently  the  natural  channel,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  meadow  which  is  floated  from  the  feeder 
(F  2.),  as  dry.  The  hatches  upon  the  feeder  (F  I  ), 
and  upon  the  main-feeder,  are  reprefented  as  drawn  up; 
and,  confequently  the  two  parts  of  the  meadow,  floated 
from  them,  are  reprefented  as  under  water. 

Fig.  8.  “  This  reprefents  catch-meadow,  for  a  fteep  decli¬ 

vity,  or  fide  of  a  hill.  It  is  called  catch ,  hecaufe, 
when -the  whole  is  watered  at  once,  the  water  float¬ 
ing  over  the  uppermoft  pitches  is  catched  in  the  float¬ 
ing-gutters,  which  dillribute  the  water  over  the  inferior 
pitches. 

“  The  lateral  horizontal  feeding-gutters,  which  fcatter 
the  water  over  the  firft  and  fecond  pitches,  are  repre¬ 
fented  as  fliut  by  fods  or  ftones,  &c.  (8)-;  and  eonfe- 
quently  tliefe  firft  and  fecond  pitches  appear  dry  :  The 
whole  water  is  reprefented  as  palling  down  the  mam- 
feeder  into  the  loweft  floating-gutter,  wdiencc  it  floats 
the  loweft  or  third  pitch  ;  and  is  received  into  the  drain 
at  the  foot  of  the  meadow,  to  be  l'eturned  by  it  into 
the  natural  channel. 

“  When  the  whole  is  to  be  floated  at  once,  the  ob- 
ftrudlions  (8)  are  taken  from  the  lateral  floating-gutters: 
obftru6lions,  mean  time,  are  placed  in  the  main-feeder, 
immediately  under  the  floating-gutters,  to  force  the 
water  into  faid  gutters. 


“  N.  B.  In  obftru&ing  the  main-feeder,  care  muftbe  Rotation  of 
taken  not  to  obftnufl  it  entirely,  but  to  allow  always  Crops, 
a  part  of  the  water  it  contains  to  efcape  in  it  to  the 
low7er  pitches ;  for,  fuppofing  the  main-feeder  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  Ihut  under  the  feeding-gutter  (^  i.),  fo  that  the 
whole  W'ater  was  made  to  run  over  the  firft  pitch,  from 
faid  gutter  and  the  horizontal  part  of  the  main-drain, 
the  water  filtrated  through  the  grafs  of  the  firft  pitehr 
would  be  fo  very  much  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  quali¬ 
ties,  as  to  he  incapable  of  communicating  almoft  any 
perceptible  benefit  to  the  pitches  lying  belowr.  Water 
To  filtrated,  is  ealled  technically  vfed  water  y  and  is 
efteemed  next  to  ufelcTs  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  grafs 
neareft  the  floating-gutters  is  molt  abundant,  and  of 
bell  quality,  in  all  kinds  of  meadow7. 

u  The  proper  breadth  of  the  pitches  of  catch-meadow7, 
from  gutter  to  gutter,  does  not  feem  wTell  determined  ; 
they  ought,  probably,  not  to  he  much  broader  than 
the  diltance  from  the  floating-gutter  to  the  receiving- 
drain  in  float-meadow,  i.  e.  from  four  to  five  or  fix 
yards. — Catch-meadow7  is  not  fo  much  prized  as  float- 
meadow. 

“  In  the  eonftnuftion  of  the  float-meadowrs,  the  float¬ 
ing  gutters  die  away  to  nothing  before  they  meet  the 
main-drain;  the  water  from  the  end  of  the  gutter  finding 
its  wray  over  the  intervening  fpace,  or  being  affilled  in 
featteiing  by  fmall  ruts  marked  (r).  The  receiving- 
drains  lhould,  for  like  reafon,  not  be  commenced  till 
within  half  a  ridge  breadth  of  the  main-feeder.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  laft  of  thefe 
modes  of  flooding,  ealled  catch-meadow ,  that  although 
larjds  thus  watered  do  not  become  equal  to  more  level 
grounds  fnbjedted  to  the  fame  procefs,  or  float-meadow, 
yet  that  the  improvement  of  them  is  perhaps  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  their  original 
ftate  ;  for,  in  this  way,  lands  upon  the  declivity  of 
hills,  which  once  produced  next  to  nothing,  are  enabled 
to  bear  a  eonliderable  crop  of  valuable  grafs.  As  ftreams 
of  water  are  in  high  countries  frequently  found  del'eend- 
ing  from  very  lofty  fituations,  and  as  in  tliefe  cafes  the 
expence  of  forming  catch-meadow  is  very  trifling,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  moft  ex  ten  five  utility. 

Sect.  V.  Rotation  of  Crops . 
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No  branch  of  hufbandry  requires  more  fk ill  and  fa- Rotation 
gacity  than  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
ground  aftvays  in  heart,  and  yet  to  draw  out  of  it  the 
greateft  profit  poflible.  Some  plants  rob  the  foil,  others 
are  gentle  to  it  :  fome  bind,  others  loofen.  The  nice 
point  is,  to  intermix  crops,  To  as  to  make  the  greateft 
profit  confidently  with  keeping  the  ground  in  trim.  In 
that  view,  the  nature  oT  the  plants  employed  in  lmT- 
bandry  mull  be  accurately  examined. 

The  difference  between  culniiTerous  and  leguminous  Culmife- 
piants,  is  oceafionally  mentioned  above.  With  re- rous  and  In- 
Tpe6t  to  the  prelent  fubjeef,  a  clofer  infpe6tion  is  necef-  pj^1^011 
Tary.  Culmifierous  plants,  having  Tmall  leaves  and  few 
in  number,  depend  moftly  on  the  Toil  for  nourifliment 
and  little  on  the  air.  '  During  tlie  ripening  of  the  feed, 
they  draw  probably  their  whole  nourifliment  from  the 
foil  ;  as  the  leaves  by  this  time,  being  dry  and  wither¬ 
ed,  mull  have  loft  their  pow7er  of  drawing  nourifliment 
from  the  air.  Now7,  as  eulniiferous  plants  are  chiefly 
cultivated  for  their  feed,  and  are  not  cut  down  till  the 

feed: 
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flotation  of  feed  be  fully  ripe,  they  may  be  pronounced  all  of  them 
t  ^roPs  to  be  robbers,  fome  more  fome  lefs.  But  fueh  plants, 

~  while  young,  are  all  leaves  j  and  in  that  Hate  draw 
mod  of  their  nouriihment  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is, 
that  where  cut  green  for  food  to  cattle,  a  culmiferous 
crop  is  far  from  being  a  robber.  A  bay-crop  accor¬ 
dingly,  even  where  it  confids  nioilly  of  rye-grafs,  is  not 
a  robber,  provided  it  be  cut  before  the  feed  is  formed  j 
whieh  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be,  if  one  would  have 
hay  in  perfection.  And  the  foggage,  excluding  the 
troll  by  covering  the  ground,  keeps  the  roots  warm.  A 
leguminous  plant,  by  its  broad  leaves,  draws  much  of 
its  nourifhment  from  the  air.  A  cabbage,  which  has 
very  broad  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  them,  owres  its 
growth  more  to  the  air  than  to  the  foil.  One  fact  is  v 
certain,  that  a  cabbage  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  damp 
place,  preferves  its  verdure  longer  than  other  plants. 
At  the  fame  time  a  feed  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
requires  the  mod  nourifhment  ^  and  for  that  nouriih¬ 
ment  a  culmiferous  plant  mull  be  indebted  entirely  to 
the  loil.  A  leguminous  crop,  on  the  contrary",  when 
cut  green  for  food,  mull  be  very  gentle  to  the  ground. 
Peafe  and  beans  are  leguminous  plants  y  but  being  cul¬ 
tivated  for  feed,  they  feein  to  occupy  a  middle  llation  : 
their  feed  makes  them  more  fevere  than  other  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  cut  green  ;  their  leaves,  which  grow  till 
reaping,  make  them  lefs  fevere  than  a  culmiferous  plant 
left  to  ripen* 

Ihefe  plants  are  didinguiflied  no  lefs  remarkably  by 
the  following  cireumllaiice.  All  the  feeds  of  a  culmi¬ 
ferous  plant  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  form,  the  plant  becomes  dationary,  the  leaves 
wither,  the  roots  ceafe  to  pufh,  and  the  plant,  when 
cut  dowrn,  is  blanched  and  faplefs.  The  feeds  of  a  le¬ 
guminous  plant  are  formed  fucceflively  :  flowers  and 
fruit  appear  at  the  fame  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
plant.  This  plant  accordingly  is  continually  growing 
and  pufliing  its  roots.  Hence  the  value  of  bean  or 
peafe  draw  above  that  of  wheat  or  oats  :  the  latter  is 
withered  and  dry  when  the  crop  is  cut  \  the  former 
green  and  fucculcnt.  The  difference,  therefore,  with 
refpe6l  to  the  foil,  between  a  culmiferous  and  a  le¬ 
guminous  crop,  is  great.  The  latter  growing  till  cut 
down,  keeps  the  ground  in  condant  motion,  and  leaves 
it  to  the  plough  loofe  and  mellow.  The  former  gives 
over  growing  long  before  reaping  \  and  the  ground, 
fby  want  of  motion,  turns  compact  and  hard.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Dew  falling  on  a  culmiferous  crop  after  the 
.  ground  begins  to  harden,  reds  on  the  furface,  and  is 

lucked  up  by  the  next  fun.  Dewf  that  falls  on  a  legu¬ 
minous  crop,  is  fliaded  from  the  fun  by  the  broad 
leaves,  and  links  at  leiftire  into  the  ground.  The 
ground  accordingly,  after  a  culmiferous  crop,  is  not 
only  hard,  but  dry  :  after  a  leguminous  crop,  it  is  not 
only  loofe,  but  folt  and  unCtuous. 

Of  all  culmiferous  plants,  wheat  is  the  mod  fevere, 
by  the  long  time  it  occupies  the  ground  without  ad¬ 
mitting  a  plough.  And  as  the  grain  is  heavier  than 
that  of  barley  or  'oats,  it  probably  requires  more  nou- 
ridmient  than  either.  It  is  obferved  above,  that  as 
peafe  and  beans  draw  part  of  their  nourifhment  from 
the  air  by  their  green  leaves  while  allowed  to  dand, 
they  draw  the  lets  from  the  ground ;  and  by  their  con- 
llant  growing  they  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  fub- 
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fequent  crops.  In  Loth  refpedls  they  are  preferable  to  Rotation  o 
any  culmiferous  crop.  Crops. 

Culmiferous  crops,  as  obferved  above,  are  not  rob-  — 4 

bers  when  cut  green  :  the  foil,  far  from  hardening,  is 
kept  in  condant  motion  by  the  pufliing  of  the  roots, 
and  is  left  more  tender  than  if  it  had  been  left  at  red 
without  any  bearing  crop. 

Bulbons-rooted  plants  are  above  all  fuccefsful  in  di¬ 
viding  and  pulverizing  the  foil.  Potato-roots  grow 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches  under  the  furface  j  and,  by 
th err  lize  and  number,  they  divide  and  pulverize  the 
foil  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  plough  }  confequent- 
ly,  whatever  be  the  natural  colour  of  tlie  foil,  it  is 
black  when  a  potato-crop  is  taken  up.  The  potato, 
however,  with  refpeet  to  its  quality  of  dividing  the 
foil,  mud  yield  to  a  carrot  or  parfnip  y  which  are  large 
roots,  and  pierce  often  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

The  turnip,  by  its  tap-root,  divides  the  foil  more  than 
can  he  done  by  a  hbrous  rooted  plant  y  hut  as  its  bul¬ 
bous  root  grows  modly  above  ground,  it  divides  the 
foil  lefs  than  the  potato,  the  carrot,  or  the  parfnip* 
lied  clover,  in  that  refpecl,  may  be  put  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  turnip. 

Whether  potatoes  or  turnip  he  the  more  gentle  crop, 
appears  a  puzzling  quedion.  The  former  bears  feed, 
and  probably  draws  more  nouridiment  from  the  foil 
than  the  latter,  when  cut  green.  On  the  other  hand* 
potatoes  divide  the  foil  more  than  turnip,  and  leave  it 
more  loofe  and  friable*  It  appears  no  lefs  puzzling, 
to  determine  between  cabbage  and  turnip  }  the  former 
drawrs  more  of  its  nourifhment  from  the  air,  the  latter 
leaves  the  foil  more  free  and  open* 

The  refill t  of  the  wdiole  is  what  follows  :  Culmi¬ 
ferous  plants  are  robbers  \  lome  more,  iome  lels  :  they 
at  the  fame  time  hind  the  foil  \  fome  more,  l'ome  lefs. 
Leguminous  plants  in  both  refpeels  are  oppofite  :  if 
any  of  them  rob  the  foil,  it  is  in  a  very  flight  degree  *, 
and  all  of  them  without  exception  lcofen  the  foil.  A 
culmiferous  crop,  however,  is  generally  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable  :  but  few  foils  can  long  bear  the  burden  of  fueh 
crops,  unlefs  relieved  by  interjected  leguminous  crops. 

Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  mixture  of  cul¬ 
miferous  erops,  would  foon  render  the  foil  too  loofe. 

Thefe  preliminaries  will  carry  the  farmer  fome  length 
in  directing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops*  Where  dung, 
lime,  or  other  manure,  can  be  procured  in  plenty  to 
recruit  the  foil  after  fevere  cropping,  no  rotation  is 
more  profitable  or  proper  in  a  drong  foil,  than  wrheat, 
peafe  or  beans,  barley,  oats,  fallow.  The  whole  farm 
may  he  brought  under  this  rotation,  except  fo  far  as 
hay  is  wranted.  But  as  fucli  command  of  manure  is 
rare,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  determine  what  ihould 
he  theTotation  when  no  manure  can  he  procured  but 
the  dung  colledted  in  the  farm.  Confidering  that  cul¬ 
miferous  crops  are  the  more  profitable  in  rich  land,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  them  more  frequent  than  the 
other  kind.  But  as  there  are  few  foils  in  Scotland  that 
will  admit  fueh  frequent  culmiferous  crops  without  dif¬ 
fering,  it  may  be  laid  dowrn  as  a  general  rule,  that  al¬ 
ternate  crops,  culmiferous  aild  leguminous  ought  to 
form  the  rotation.  Nor  are  there  many  foils  that  will 
dand  good,  even  with  this  favourable  rotation,  un¬ 
lefs  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  paduring  a  few 
years.  If  fucli  extended  rotation  be  artfully  carried 
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on,  crops  without  end  may  be  obtained  in  a  tolerable 
good  foil,  without  any  manure  but  what  is  produced  in 
the  farm. 

It  is  fcarce  neceflkry  to  be  mentioned,  being  known 
to  every  farmer,  that  clay  anfwers  bell  for  wheat, 
moift  clay  for  beans,  loam  for  barley  and  peafe,  light 
foil  for  turnip,  fandy  foil  for  rye  and  buck-wheat ;  and 
that  oats  thrive  better  in  coarle  foil  than  any  other 
grain.  Now,  in  directing  a  rotation,  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  that  a  culmiferous  crop  be  always  fucceeded  by 
leguminous  :  attention  muft  alfo  be  given,  that  no  crop 
bo  introduced  that  is  unfit  for  the  foil.  Wheat,  being 
a  great  binder,  requires  more  than  any  other,  crop  a 
leguminous  crop  to  follow.  But  every  fuch  crop  is 
not  proper  :  potatoes  are  the  greateft  openers  of  foil ; 
but  they  are  improper  in-  a  wheat  foil.  Neither  will 
turnip  anl'wer,  becaufc  it  requires  a  light  foil.  A  very 
loofe  foil,  after  a  crop  of  rye,  requires  rye-grafs  to  bind 
it,  or  the  treading  of  cattle  in  palluring  :  but  to  bind 
the  foil,  wheat  muft  not  be  ventured  3  for  it  fucceeds 
ill  in  loofe  foil. 

Another  con  fulcra tion  of  moment  in  directing  the 
rotation  is,  to  avoid  crops  that  encourage  weeds.  Peafe 
is  the  fitteft  of  all  crops  for  fuccceding  to  wheat,  be- 
caufe  it  renders  the  ground  loofe  and  mellow,  and  the 
fame  foil  agrees  with  both.  But  beware  of  peafe,  un- 
lefs  the  foil  be  left  by  the  wheat  perfectly  free  of  weeds  5 
becaufe  peafe,  if  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  fofter 
weeds.  Barley  may  be  ventured  after  wheat,  if  the 
farmer  be  unwilling  to  lofe  a  crop.  It  is  indeed  a  rob¬ 
ber  *,  better,  however,  any  crop,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
poifoning  the  foil  with  weeds.  But  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  barley  after  wheat,  the  land  ought  to  be  fal¬ 
lowed  before  the  wheat :  it  cleans  the  ground  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  makes  peafe  a  fccure  crop  after  wheat.  And 
after  a  good  crop  of  peafe,  barley  never  fails.  A  horfe- 
lioed  crop  of  turnip  is  equal  to  a  fallow  for  rooting  out 
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of  exceptionable  rotations  will  not  be  thought  amifs.  Rotation  of 
The  following  is  an  ufual  rotation  in  Norfolk.  Firft,  Crops, 
wheat  after  red  clover.  Second,  barley.  Third,  tur-  v— v— ' 
nip.  Fourth,  barley  with  red  clover.*  Fifth,  clover  j:xc^'pU01)~ 
cut  for  bay.  Sixth,  a  fccond  year’s  crop  of  clover,  able  rota- 
eommonly  pafturcd.  Dung  is  given  to  the  wheat  andtious. 
turnip. — Again  ft  this  rotation  feveral  objections  lie. 

Barley  alter  wheat  is  improper.  The  tw'O  crops  of  bar¬ 
ley  are  too  near  together.  The  fccond  crop  of  clover 
muft  be  very  bad,  if  pafturing  be  the  heft  way  of  con- 
fuming  it  \  and  it  bad,  it  is  a  great  encourager  of 
weeds.  But  the  ftrongcl!  objection  is,  that  red  clover 
repeated  io  frequently  in  the  fame  field  cannot  fail  to 
degenerate  5  and  of  this  the  Norfolk  farmers  begin  to  be 
fenfible.  Salton  in  Kail  Lothian  is  a  clay  foil  :  and  the 
rotation  there  ufuallv  has  been  wheat  after  fallow  and 
dung.  Second,  barley  after  two  ploughings ;  the  one 
before  winter,  the  other  immediately  before  the  feed  is 
Town.  Third,  oats.  Fourth,  peafe.  Fifth,  barley.  Sixth, 
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crop,  which,  even  with  the  fallow,  is  not  fufficicnt  to 
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weeds  ;  but  turnip  does  not  fuit  land  that  is  proper  for 


wheat.  Cabbage  docs  well  in  wheat  foil  5  and  a  horfe- 
hoed  crop  of  cabbage,  which  eradicates  weeds,  is  a 
good  preparation  for  wheat  to  be  fucceeded  by  peafe  ; 
and  a  crop  of  beans,  diligently  hand-hoed,  is  in  that  view 
little  inferior.  As  red  clover  requires  the  ground  to  be 
perfedly  clean,  a  good  crop  of  it  infures  wheat,  and 
next  peafe.  In  loam,  a  drilled  crop  of  turnip  or  pota¬ 
toes  prepares  the  ground,  equal  to  a  fallow,  for  the  fame 
fucccflion. 

Another  rule  is,  to  avoid  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
fame  fpecies  \  for  to  produce  good  crops,  change  of  fpc- 
cies  is  no  lefs  neceflary  than  change  of  feed.  The  fame 
lpecies  returning  every  fccond  or  third  year,  will  infal¬ 
libly  degenerate,  and  be  afeanty  crop.  This  is  remark¬ 
ably  the  cafe  of  red  clover.  Nor  will  our  fields  bear 
pleafantly  perpetual  crops  of  wheat  after  fallow,  which 
is  the  pra&ice  of  fome  Englifh  farmers. 

Hitherto  of  rotation  in  the  fame  field.  We  add  one 
rule  concerning  rotation  in  different  fields ;  which  is,  to 
avoid  crowding  crops  one  after  another  in  point  of  time  ; 
but  to  choofc  fuch  as  admit  intervals  fufficicnt  for  lei- 
iurely  dreffing,  which  gives  opportunity  to  manage  all 
with  the  fame  hands,  and  with  the  fame  cattle  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  beans  in  January  or  February,  peafe  and  oats  in 
March,  barley  and  potatoes  in  April.,  turnip  in  June  or 
July,  wheat  and  rye  in  October. 

I  or  illuftrating  the  foregoing  rules,  a  few  inftances 
Vol.  I,  Fart  II, 


looien  a  ftift  foil.  But  the  loil  is  good,  which  in  fomc 
mealure  hides  the  badnel's  of  the  rotation.  About 
Seaton,  and  all  the  way  from  Prefton  to  Gosford,  the 
ground  is  ftill  more  feverely  handled  :  wheat  after  fal¬ 
low'  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  then  another  fallow'.  The  foil  is  excellent  \  and 
it  ought  indeed  to  be  fo,  to  fnpport  many  rounds  of 
fuch  cropping. 

In  the  pariflics  of  Tranent,  Aberlady,  Dirleton, 
North-Berwick,  and  Athelftoneford,  the  following  ro¬ 
tations  were  formerly  nniverfal,  and  to  this  day  are  much 
more  frequent  than  any  other  mode. 

1.  After  fallow  and  dung,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe 
and  beans,  barley,  oats,  wheat. 

2.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe  and 
beans,  w'heat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  w'heat. 

3.  After  fallow'  and  dung,  bailey,  oats,  peafe,  barley* 
oats,  wheat. 

4.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  beans,  w  heat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats. 

In  the  feveral  Jours  that  are  puhliffied  by  Young,  are 
found,  in  the  heft  counties  of  England,  examples  with¬ 
out  end,  of  rotations  no  lefs  exceptionable  than  piany  of 
thofe  mentioned. 
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Where  a  field  is  laid  down  for  pafturc  in  order  to  he  Fields  not 
recruited,  it  is  commonly  left  in  that  ftatc  many  years  j 10  be  kept 
for  it  is  the  nniverfal  opinion,  that  the  longer  it  lies,  t0°  iong  *a 
the  richer  it  becomes  for  bearing  corn.  This  may  be*a  ’ 
true  ;  hut  in  order  to  determinc/thc  mode  of  cropping, 
the  important  point  is,  what  upon  the  whole  is  the 
moft  profitable  rotation  j  not  what  may  produce  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  at  a  diftant  period.  Upon  that  point  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  a  field  in 
pafture  beyond  a  certain  time,  lofes  every  year  confi- 
derably ;  and  that  a  few  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  after 
20  years  of  pafture,  and  ftill  more  after  30,  wrill  not 
make  up  the  lofs. 

Pafture-grafs,  while  young,  maintains  many  animals  ; 
and  the  field  is  greatly  recruited  by  what  they  drop  j 
it  is  even  recruited  by  hay  crops,  provided  the  grafs  he 
cut  before  feeding.  But  as  old  grafs  yields  little  pro¬ 
fit,  the  field  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  corn  when  the 
pafturc  begins  to  fail  5  and  after  a  few  crops,  it  ought 
3  L  to 
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Rotation  of  to  be  laid  down  again  with  grafs  feeds.  Seduced  by  a 
Crops,  chimerical  notion,  that  a  field,  by  frequent  corn  crops, 

*  1  "V  ■  ■ '  is  fatigued,  and  requires  reft  like  a  labouring  man  or 
animal,  careful  farmers  give  long  reft  to  their  fields  by 
pafture,  never  adverting  that  it  affords  little  profit.  It 
ought  to  be  their  ftudy,  to  improve  their  foil,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  free,  and  alfo  retentive  of  moifture.  If  they  ac- 
conrplifh  thefe  ends,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  exhauft- 
457  ing  the  foil  by  cropping. 

Examples  Where  a  farmer  lias  aceefs  to  no  manure  but  what 
of  rotations.  js  0wn  prodn&ion,  the  cafe  under  confideration, 
there  are  various  rotations  of  crops,  all  of  them  good, 
though  perhaps  not  equally  fo.  We  fliall  begin  with 
t;wo  examples,  one  in  elay  and  one  in  free  foil,  each  of 
the  farms  90  acres.  Six  acres  are  to  be  inelofed  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  there  muft  be  annually  a  erop 
of  red  clover,  for  fuminer  food  to  the  working  cattle. 
As  there  are  annually  12  acres  in  hay,  and  12  in  pai- 
ture,  a  fmgle  plough  with  good  cattle  will  be  fuffieient 
to  command  the  remaining  60  acres. 

Rotation  in  a  clay  foil . 


Practice. 

For  the  next  rotation,  the  fevcnth  inclofure  is  taken  Rotation  of 
up  for  corn,  beginning  with  an  oat  crop,  and  proceed-  Crops, 
ing  in  the  order  of  the  fourth  inclofure*,  in  place  of*  v_  '  * 
which,  the  third  inclofure  is  laid  down  for  pafture  by 
lowing  p aft ure- grades  with  the  laft  crop  in  that  inelo- 
fure,  being  barley.  This  rotation  has  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  former.  Here  the  dung  is  employed  on  the 
turnip  erop. 

We  proceed  to  confider  what  rotation  is  proper  for 
carfe  clay.  The  farm  we  propofe  eonfifts  of  73  acres. 

Nine  are  to  be  inelofed  for  a  kitchen  garden,  affording 
plenty  of  red  clover  to  be  eut  green  for  the  farm  cattle. 

The  remaining  64  acres  are  divided  into  four  inclofures, 

16  acres  each,  to  be  cropped  as  in  the  following  table. 


Inclof. 

*795- 

J796- 

1 797- 

1798. 

I. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

3. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Bariev. 

4- 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Hay.' 

AGRICULTURE. 


0 

1 795-  i 

1796. 

1 797- 

i798. 

1. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

2. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

3- 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

4* 

Bariev. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

5* 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

6. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

7- 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

1799. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Pafture, 


1800. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Pafture. 


When  the  rotation  is  completed,  the  feventh  inelo- 
fure,  having  been  fix  years  in  pafture,  is  ready  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  rotation  of  erops,  which  begins  with 
oats  in  the  year  1801,  and  proceeds  as  in  the  fixth  in¬ 
clofure.  In  the  fame  year  1801  the  fifth  ineloiure  is 
made  pafture,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by  fowing  pa- 
fture-grafs  feeds  with  the  barley  of  the  year  1800.  And 
in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  be  carried  on  without 
end.  Here  the  labour  is  equally  diftributed  \  and  there 
is  no  hurry  nor  eonfufion.  But  the  chief  property  of 
this  rotation  is,  that  two  culmiferows  or  white-eorn 
crops  are  never  found  together  :  by  a  due  mixture  of 
crops,  the  foil  is  preferved  in  good  heart  without  any 
adventitious  manure.  At  the  fame  time,  the  land  is 
always  producing  plentiful  erops  :  neither  hay  nor  pa- 
fture  get  time  to  degenerate.  The  whole  dung  is  laid 
upon  the  fallow. 

Every  farm  that  takes  a  grafs  erop  into  the  rota¬ 
tion  muft  be  inelofed,  which  is  peculiarly  neeeffary  in 
a  clay  foil,  as  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to-  clay  than 
poaching. 


Rotation  in  a  free  foil . 


1 795- 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Pafture 


J79 6- 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 


1 797- 
Hay. 
Oats. 
Fallow. 
Wheat. 


Wheat.  iTurnip. 
Turnip.  Barley. 
Pafture.  Pafture. 


i19S. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Pafture. 


*799- 
F  low. 
Wheat. 
Turnip. 
Barley. 
Hay. 
Oats. 
Pafture, 


1800. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Pafture* 


Here  the  dung  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  barley. 

Many  other  rotations  may  be  contrived,  keeping  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down.  Fallow,  for  example,  wheat, 
peafe  and  beans,  barley,  eabbage,  oats,  for  elay.  Here 
dung  muft  be  given  both  to  the  wheat  and  cabbage. 
For  free  foil,  drilled  turnip,  barley,  red  clover,  wheat 
upon  a  fmgle  furrow,  drilled  potatoes,  oats.  Both  the 
turnip  and  potatoes  muft  have  dung.  Another  for  free 
foil :  turnip  drilled  and  dunged,  red  clover,  wheat  on 
a  fmgle  furrow  with  dung,  peafe,  barley,  potatoes,  oats. 
The  following  rotation  has  proved  fuecefsful  in  a  foil 
proper  for  wheat.  1 .  Oats  with  red  clover,  after  fal¬ 
low  without  dung.  2.  IJay.  The  elover  Bubble  dung¬ 
ed,  and  wheat  fown  the  end  of  October  with  a  fmgle 
furrow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Peafe.  5.  Barley.  Fallow 
again.  Oats  are  taken  the  firft  erop,  to  fave  the  dung 
for  the  wheat.  Oats  always  thrive  on  a  fallow,  though 
without  dung,  which  is  not  the  eafe  of  barley.  But 
barley  feldom  fails  after  peafe.  In  ftrong  elay  foil,  the 
following  rotation  anfwers.  1 .  Wheat  after  fallow  and 
dung.  2.  Beans  fown  under  furrow  as  early  as  pofli- 
ble.  Above  the  beans,  fow  peafe  end  of  March,  half 
a  boll  per  acre,  and  harrow  them  in.  The  two  grains 
will  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  3.  Oats  or  barley  on  a 
winter  furrow  with  grafs-feeds.  4*  Hay  for  one  year 
or  two  y  the  feeond  growth  paftured.  Lay  what  dung 
can  be  fpared  on  the  hay-ftubble,  and  fow  wheat  with  a 
lingle  furrow.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Beans  or  peafe.  7*  ^afs- 
Fallow  again. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  we  fliall  here  ftate  from  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Yorkfhire,  an  example  of  a  ro¬ 
tation  ufed  in  that  county  upon  a  marfh-land  farm  coil-* 
lifting  of  432  acres  of  arable  land,  in  which  a  very 
great  number  of  hands  and  horfes  appear  to  have  been 
employed,  but  in  which  very  valuable  produ6ts  are 
reared.  The  foil,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown,  is  a  good  warp  }  the  other  part  on 
which  potatoes  are  alfo  cultivated,  a  mixture  of  warp 
and  fand  :  the  remainder  of  the  land,  elay,  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  warp,  but  too  ftrong  to  grow  potatoes,  ex¬ 
cept  about  70  acres,  which  is  tolerably  good  potato- 
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Reaping  land,  but  at  too  great  a  tliftance  from  the  river.  Grafs 
and  Storing  land  only  lufficient  to  keep  two  milch  cows,  and  liorfcs 
up  Corn  neceflary  for  working  the  farm  :  69  acres  of  the  heft 
and  Hay.  ^  warp  |an^  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  1.  fallow, 
with  from  16  to  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre  ;  fet  it 
with  potatoes  ;  after,  low  wheat  *,  and  then  fallow 
again  :  three  acres  of  the  fame  kind  of  land  that  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  fparrows  when  fown  with 
corn,  is  fet  with  potatoes  every  year  with  about  10 
loads  of  manure  per  acre  each  year :  84  acres  of  the 
lighter  land  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  one-third 
fallow,  with  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre  *,  fet  potatoes 
and  then  fow  wheat,  and  fallowr  again:  42  acres  of 
land,  lately  an  old  pafturc,  divided  into  three  parts  : 
one-third  fax,  then  fown  with  rape,  and  after  they, 
come  oft’,  plough  and  harrow  the  land  three  or  lour 
times,  and  lay  upon  it  about  20  loads  of  manure  per 
acre,  which  will  make  it  in  great  condition  ;  after 
which  fet  potatoes,  then  lowr  ilax  again,  and  rape  af¬ 
ter:  150  acres  divided  into  three  parts;  I*  fallow; 
2.  wheat ;  3.  beans,  drilled  at  9  inehes  diilance,  hand- 
hoed  twiee  at  6s.  per  acre  ;  fallow  again,  &e. :  80 
acres  of  land  that  was  lately  in  old  grafs,  divided  into 
four  parts ;  fallow,  wheat,  beans  drilled,  and  oats ; 
then  fallow  again,  &c.  The  remaining  four  acres 
thrown  to  any  of  the  crops  that  are  likely  to  lail. 
Rent  25s.  per  acre  ;  affeffments  5s.  acre. 


“  Dijlrihution  of  crops  for  1795. 


Acres. 

Average  Produce  of  an  Acre. 

Wheat, 

1 21 

from  3  to  5  quarters* 

Beans, 

70 

from  3  to  6  quarters. 

Oats, 

20 

from  6  to  10  quarters. 

Flax, 

14 

from  45  to  55  flones. 

Rape, 

*4 

from  3  to  5  quarters. 

Potatoes, 

68 

from  60  to  100  lacks. 

Fallow, 

I  21 

To  he  thrown  where  a 

erop  is  likely  to  fail, 

4 

432 

“  Servants ,  Horfes ,  and  Cows ,  kept  upon  the  I? arm, 

4  Houle  fervants, 

1 6  Labourers, 

26  Horfes, 

2  Mileh  eows. 

“  The  above  is  an  account  of  a  farm  belonging  to 
one  of  the  bell  managers  of  marlli-landi  We  mull  ob- 
i’erve  he  fallows  his  land  very  often;  yet  lie  is  well  paid 
by  his  fuperior  erops.  The  lall  year  (1795)  had 
100  faeks  per  aere  off  moil  of  his  potato-land  ;  and  fold 
them  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  fack  of  14  pecks.  All  their 
corn  is  fold  by  the  quarter  of  eight  Wineheflcr  bufliels, 
though  X  believe  their  meafure  rather  overruns.” 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Reaping  Corn  and  Hay  Crops ,  and 
Storing  them  up  for  Ufe . 

458 

Of  ripenefs.  Culmiferous  plants  are  ripe  when  the  Item  is  to¬ 
tally  white  :  they  are  riot  fully  ripe  if  any  green  llreaks 
remain.  Some  farmers  arc  of  opinion,  that  wheat  ought 
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to  be  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Their  reafons  are,  Reaping 
firft,  that  ripe  wheat  is  apt  to  fliake  ;  and  next,  that  and  Storing 
the  flour  is  not  fio  good.  With  refpe£l  to  the  lall,  it  is 
contrary  to  nature,  that  any  feed  can  be  better  in  an  .a  i 

unripe  flate  than  when  brought  to  perfection ;  nor 
will  it  be  found  fo  upon  trial.  With  refpect  to  the 
firft,  wheat,  at  the  point  of  perfection,  is  not  more  apt 
to  fliake  than  for  fome  days  before  :  the  hulk  begins 
not  to  open  till  after  the  feed  is  fully  ripe  ;  and  then 
the  fullering  the  erop  to  Hand  becomes  ticklilli  ;  after 
the  minute  of  ripening,  it  fliould  he  cut  down  in  an 
inllant,  if  poffible.  459 

This  leads  to  the  hands  that  are  commonly  engaged  Of  reapers?, 
to  eut  down  corn.  In  Scotland,  the  univerfal  pra&ice 
was,  to  provide  a  number  of  hands  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  erop,  without  regard  to  the  time  of 
ripening.  By  this  method,  the  reapers  were  often  idle 
for  want  of  work ;  and,  what  is  mueh  worfe,  they  had 
often  more  work  than  they  could  overtake,  and  ripe 
fields  were  laid  open  to  fliaking  winds.  Tdie  Lotliians 
have  long  enjoyed  weekly  markets  for  reapers,  where  a 
farmer  can  provide  himlelf  with  the  number  lie  wants  ; 
and  this  practice  is  creeping  into  neighbouring  fiiires. 

Where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  fucli  markets,  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  ought  to  agree  in  borrowing  and  lend¬ 
ing  their  reapers. 

One  fliould  imagine,  that  a  eatttion  againfl  cutting 
Corn  w  hen  wet  is  unneeeffary ;  yet  from  the  impatience 
of  farmers  to  prevent  fliaking,  no  caveat  is  moFe  fo. 

Why  do  they  not  confider,  that  corn  {landing  dries  in 
half  a  day  ;  when,  in  a  clofe  flieaf,  the  weather  mufl 
he  favourable  if  it  dry  in  a  month  ?  in  rnoifl  weather  it 
will  never  dry.  .  450 

With  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  cutting,  we  mufl  pre-  Marnier  of 
mife,  that  barley  is  of  all  the  mofl  difficult  grain  to  be  cutting, 
dried  for  keeping.  Having  no  hufk,  rain  has  an  ea  y 
aceefs  ;  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  malten  when  wret. 

Where  the  ground  is  properly  fmoothed  by  rolling,  it 
feems  bell  to  cut  it  down  with  the  feythe.  This  man¬ 
ner  being  more  expeditious  than  the  iiekle,  removes  it 
l'ooner  from  danger  of  wind  ;  and  gives  a  third  more 
llraw,  which  is  a  capital  article  for  dung,  where  a  farm 
is  at  a  diflance  from  other  manure.  We  except  only 
corn  that  has  lodged ;  for  there  the  fickle  is  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  feythe.  As  it  ought  to  be  dry  when 
cut,  bind  it  up  dire&ly :  if  allowed  to  lie  any  time  in 
the  fwath,  it  is  apt  to  he  difcoloured. — Barley  fown 
with  grafs-feeds,  red  elover  efpecially,  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  management.  Where  the  grafs  is  cut  along 
with  it,  the  difficulty  is  great  of  getting  it  fo  dry  as 
to  be  ventured  in  a  flack.  The  befl  way  is,  to  cut 
the  barley  with  a  fickle  above  the  clover,  fo  as  that 
nothing  hut  clean  barley  is  bound  up.  Cut  with  a 
feythe  the  flubble  and  grafts  :  they  make  excellent  winter 
food.  The  fame  method  is  applicable  to  oats  ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that  when  the  field  is  expofed  to 
the  fouth-wefl  wind,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  bind  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing.  As  wheat  commonly  grows 
higher  than  any  other  grain,  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
it  with  the  feythe  ;  for  Which  reafon  the  fiekle  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  England.  Peafe  and  beans  groWr  fo  irregular¬ 
ly,  as  to  make  the  fickle  neeeffary.  461 

The  befl  way  for  drying  peafe,  is  to  keep  feparate  Drying  of 
the  handfuls  that  are  cut ;  though  in  this  way  they  wetPcate. 
eafilv,  they  drv  as  foon.  In  the  common  way  of  heap- 
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Reaping 
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up  Corn 
and  Hay. 


462 
Size  of 
flieayes. 


46.3 

Carrying 
oft*  the 
visual. 
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Of  Hack¬ 
ing- 
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i ng  peafe  together  for  compofuig  a  flieaf,  they  wet  as 
feaiily,  and  dry  not  near  fo  foon.  With  refped  to  beans, 
the  top  of  the  handful  lafl  cut  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  former  j  which  gives  ready  aeeefs  to  the 
wind.  By  this  method  pcafe  and  beans  are  ready  for 
the  flack  in  half  the  ordinary  time. 

A  flieaf  commonly  is  made  as  large  as  can  be  con¬ 
tained  in  two  lengths  of  the  corn  made  into  a  rope.  To 
fave  frequent  tying,  the  binder  preffes  it  down  with  bis 
knee,  and  binds  it  lo  hard  as  totally  to  exclude  the  air. 
If  there  be  any  moifturc  in  the  crop,  which  fcldom  fails, 
a  procefs  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  commences 
in  the  flieaf  5  which  is  perfected  in  the  flack,  to  the 
deftru&ion  both  of  corn  and  ilraw.  How  ftupid  is  it, 
to  make  the  fize  of  a  iheaf  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
plants  !  By  that  rule,  a  wheat  flieaf  is  commonly  fo 
weighty,  as  to  be  unmanageable  by  ordinary  arms :  it 
requires  an  effort  to  move  it  that  frequently  burfls  the 
knot,  and  oecalions  lofs  of  grain,  belidc  the  trouble  of 
a  fecond  tying.  Sheaves  ought  never  to  be  larger  than 
ean  be  contained  in  one  length  of  the  plant,  cut  clofe 
to  the  ground  }  without  admitting  any  exception,  if 
the  plants  be  above  18  inches,  high.  The  binder’s 
arm  can  then  comprefs  the  flieaf  iufficiently  without 
need  of  his  knee.  The  additional  hands  that  this  way 
of  binding  may  require,  are  not  to  be  regarded  com¬ 
pared  with  the  advantage  of  drying  foon.  Corn  thus 
managed  may  be  ready  for  the  flack  in  a  week  ;  it 
feldom  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  lefs  than  "a  fort¬ 
night,  and  frequently  longer.  Of  a  fmall  flieaf  com- 
preffed  by  the  arm  on!y,  the  air  pervades  every  part ; 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  unlool'ed  as  a  large  flieaf,  how¬ 
ever  firmly  bound.  \\c  omit  the  gathering  of  flieaves 
into  fliocks,  becaufe  the  common  method  is  good*  which 
is  to  place  the  fhoek's  direClcd  to  the  fouth-well,  in  or¬ 
der  to  refill  the  force  of  the  wind.  Five  fheaves  on 
each  fide  make  a  fufficienCilay  \  and  a  greater  number 
cannot  be  covered  with  two  head-flieaves. 

Every  article  is  of  importance  that  haflcns  the  ope-  ’ 
ration  in  a  country,  like  Scotland,  fubje&etl  to  unequal 
harveft  weather  j  for  which  reafon  the  mofl  expediti¬ 
ous  method  fhould  be  chafen  for  carrying  corn  from  the 
field  to  the  llaek-yard.  Our  carriages  are  generally 
too  fmall  or  too  large.  A  fledge  is  a  very  awkward 
machine  :  many  hands  are  required,  and  little  progrefs 
made.  Waggons  and  large  carts  are  little  lefs  dilatory, 
as  they  mufl  fland  in  the  yard  till  unloaded  flieaf  by 
flieaf.  The  befl  way  is  to  ufe  long  carts  moveable 
upon  the  axle,  fo  as  at  once  to  throw  the  whole  load 
on  the  ground ;  which  is  forked  up  to  the  flack  by  a 
hand  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  method,  two 
carts  will  do  the  work  of  four  or  five. 

Building  round  flacks  in  the  yard  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  houfing  corn.  There  it  is  fliut  up  from 
the  air  •,  and  it  mufl  be  exceeding  dry,  if  it  contract 
not  a  muflinefs,  which  is  the  firft  flep  to  putrefadlion. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  yard,  a  flack  is  preferred  from 
rats  and  mice,  by  being  fef  on  a  pedeflal  :  whereas  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  invented  for  prefer vi-ng  corn 
in  a  houfe  from  fuch  definitive  vermine.  The  proper 
manner  of  building,  is  to  make  every  flieaf.  incline 
downward  from  its  top  to  its  bottom.  Where  the 
fheaves  are  laid  horizontally,  the  flack  will  take  in  rain 
both  above  and  below.  The  befl  form  of  a  flack  is 
that  of  a  cone  placed  on  a  cylinder  5  and  the  top  of  the 
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cone  fhould  be  formed  with  three  fheaves  drawn  to  a  Reaping 
point.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  be  a  little  and  Storing 
wider  than  the  under,  fo  much  the  better.  Corn 

The  delaying  to  cover  a  flack  for  two  or  three , and 
weeks,  though  common,  is,  however,  exceeding  ab- 
furd  ■  for  if  much  rain  fall  in  the  iuterim,  it  is  beyond  Covering 
the  power  of  wind  to  dry  the  flack.  Vegetation  be-die  Hacks, 
gun  in  the  external  parts,  (huts  out  the  air  from  the 
internal  }  and  to  prevent  a  total  putrefaction,  the  flack 
mufl  be  thrown  down  and  expol’cd  to  the  air  every 
iheaf.  In  order  to  have  a  flack  covered  the  moment 
it  is  finifhed,  flraw  and  ropes  ought  to  be  ready ;  and 
the  covering  ought  to  be  fo  thick  as  to  be  proof  againil 
rain. 

Scotland  is  fubjeci  not  only  to  floods  of  rain,  but  t& 
high  winds.  Good  covering  guards  againil  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ropes  artfully  applied  guard  againil  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  following  is  a  good  mode.  Take  a  bay- 
rope  well  twilled,  and  fiirround  the  flack  with  it,  two 
feet  or  fo  below  the  top.  Surround  the  flack  with 
another  iueli  rope  immediately  below  the  eafing.  Con¬ 
ned  tliefe  two  with  ropes  in  an  up-and-down  pofition, 
diilant  from  each  other  at  the  eafing  about  five  or  fix 
feet.  Then  furround  the  flack  with  other  circular 
ropes  parallel  ^0  the  two  firfl  mentioned,  giving  them 
a  twill  round  every  one  of  thefe  that  lie  up  and  down, 
by  which  the  whole  will  he  connected  together  in  a 
fort  of  net-work.  What  remains  is,  to  finifh  the  two 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  flack.  Let  it  he  covered  with 
bunches  of  flraw  laid  regularly  up  and  down  $  the  un¬ 
der  part  to  be  put  under  the  circular  rope  firfl  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  keep  it  fall,  and  the  upper  part  be 
bound  by  a  fmall  rope  artfully  twilled,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  crown  of  the  flack .  This  method  is  preferable 
to  the  common  way  of  laying  long  ropes  over  the  top 
of  the  flack,  and  tying  them  to  the  belting  ropes  ;  which 
flattens  the  top,  and  makes  it  take  in  rain.  A  flack 
covered, in  the  way  here  described,  will  Hand  two  years 
fccured  both  againil  wind  and  rain y  a  notable  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  variable  climate.  ^ 

The  great  aim  in  making  hay  is,  topreferve  as  much  Hay- ms- 
of  the  fap  as  poflible.  All  agree  in  this  ;  and  yet  differing, 
widely  in  the  means  of  making  that  aim  effeduaL  To 
deferibe  all  the  different  means  would  be  equally  tedi¬ 
ous  and  unprofitable.  We  fliall  confine  ourfelves  to 
two,  which  appear  preferable  to  all  others.  A  crop  of 
rye-grafs  and  yellow  clover  ought  to  be  fpread  as  cut. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  the  dew  is  evaporated,  rake 
it  into  a  number  of  parallel  rows  along  the  field,  term¬ 
ed  wind-rows ,  for  the  convenience  of  putting  it*  up  into 
fmall  cocks,  xlfter  turning  the  rows  once  and  again, 
make  fmall  cocks  weighing  a  flonc  or  two.  At  the 
diflance  of  two  days  or  fo,  put  two  cocks  into  one, 
observing  always  to  mix  the  tops  and  bottoms  together, 
and  to  take  a  new'  place  for  each  cock,  that  tile  leafl 
damage  poflibre  may  be  done  to  the  grafs.  Proceed 
in  putting  two  cocks  into  one,  till  fufficiently  dry  for 
tramp-ricks  of  100  flone  each.  The  eafiefl  wray  of 
eroding  tramp-ricks,  is  to  found  a  rick  in  the  middle 
of  the  row  of  cocks  that  are  to  compofe  it.  The  cocks 
may  be  carried  to  the  rick  by  tw'o  perfons  joining  arms 
together.  When  all  the  cocks  are  thus  carried  to  the 
rick  within  the  diflance  of  50  yards  or  fo,  the  refl  of 
the  cocks  will  be  more  expeditioufly  carried  to  the 
rick,  by  a  rope  wound  about  them  and  dragged  by  a 

horfe 
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Reaping  horfe.  Two  ropes  are  fuflicicnt  to  fceure  the  ricks 
and  Storing  from  wind  the  fhort  time  they  arc  to  Hand  in  the  field. 

up  Corn  Jn  the  year  1775,  10,000  llone  were  put  into  tramp- 
,ant*  Hay.  ^  rjcjcs  fourth  day  after  cutting.  In  a  country  fo  wet 
as  many  parts  of  Scotland  are,  expedition  is  of  mighty 
confequence  in  the  drying  both  of  hay  and  corn.  With 
refpedt  to  hay  intended  for  horned  cattle,  it  is  by  the 
generality  held  an  improvement,  that  it  be  heated  a 

I  little  in  the  llaek.  But  we  violently  fulpe6t  this  doc¬ 

trine  to  have  been  invented  for  excufing  indolent  ma¬ 
nagement.  xYn  ox,  it  is  true,  will  eat  l'ueli  hay  j  but 
it  will  always  be  found  that  lie  prefers  fweet  hay  5  and 
it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that  fueh  hay  is  the  moll 
^  falutary  and  the  moll  nourilliing. 

Hay  of  red  The  making  hay  con  filling  chiefly  of  red  clover, 
clover.  requires  more  care.  The  feafon  of  cutting  is  the  lail 
week  of  June,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  ;  earlier  it  may 
he  cut,  hut  never  later.  To  cut  it  later  would  indeed 
*  produee  a  weightier  crop  \  but  a  late  firll  cutting 
makes  the  fecond  alfo  late,  perhaps  too  late  for  drying. 

I  At  the  fume  time,  the  want  of  weight  in  an  early  firll 

cutting,  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  weight  of  the 
fecond. 

When  the  feafon  is  too  variable  for  making  hay  of 
the  fecond  growth,  mix  llraw  with  that  growth,  which 

I  will  be  a  fubllantial  food  for  cattle  during  winter. 

This  is  commonly  done  by  laying  Hrata  of  the  Hraw 
and  clover  alternately  in  the  Hack.  But  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  Hrata  of  clover,  if  they  do  not  heat,  turn 
mouldy  at  leaH,  and  unpalatable.  The  better  way  is, 
to  mix  them  carefully  with  the  hand  before  they  be  put 
into  the  Hack.  The  dry  Hraw  imbibes  the  moiilurc  from 
the  clover,  and  prevents  heating. 

Other  me-  But  the  beil  method  of  hay-making  feems  to  be  that 
thod.  recommended  by  Mr  Andcrfon  *.  “  In  Head  (fays 

^rfcul  °n  l10^,  blowing  the  hay  to  lie,  as  ufual  in  moll  pla- 
tureC\o\  i  ees>  f°r  l°me  days  m  the  l’wathe  after  it  is  cut,  and 
p.  1 85.  afterwards  alternately  putting  it  up  into  eoeks  and 
fpreading  it  out,  and  tedding  it  in  the  fun,  which  tends 
greatly  to  bleach  the  hay,  exhales  its  natural  juices, 
and  fubjects  it  very  much  to  the  danger  of  getting  rain, 
and  thus  runs  a  great  rilk  of  being  good  for  little,  I 
make  it  a  general  rule,  if  poflible,  never  to  cut  hay 
hut  when  the  grafs  is  quite  dry  \  and  then  nmkc  the 
gatherers  follow  clofe  upon  the  cutters,  putting  it  up 
immediately  into  fmall  cocks  about  three  feet  high  each 
when  new  put  up,  and  of  as  fmall  a  diameter  as  they 
can  be  made  to  Hand  with  :  always  giving  each  of  them 
a  flight  kind  of  thatching,  by  drawing  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  the  hay  from  the  bottom  of  the  eock  all  around, 
and  laying  it  lightly  upon  the  top  with  one  of  the  ends 
hanging  downwards.  This  is  done  with  the  utnioll 
cafe  and  expedition  :  and  when  it  is  once  in  that  Hate, 
I  confider  my  hay  as  in  a  great  mealure  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  :  for  unlcfs  a  violent  wind  flioukl  arife  immediately 
after  the  cocks  are  put  up,  fo  as  to  overturn  them,  no¬ 
thing  elfc  can  hurt  the  hay  \  as  I  have  often  experienced, 
that  no  rain,  however  violent,  ever  penetrates  into  thefe 


cocks  but  for  a  very  little  wav.  And,  if  they  are  Reaping 
dry  put  up,  they  never  fit  together  fo  clofely  as  toand  Storing 
heat  j  although  they  acquire,  in  a  day  or  two,  fuch  a  JJP 
degree  of  firmnefs,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  1  ..  ^ 

overturned  by  wind  after  that  time,  unlefs  it  blows  a 
hurricane. 

“  In  tliefe  cocks  I  allow  the  hay  to  remain,  until, 
upon  infpe&ion,  I  judge  that  it  will  keep  in  pretty 
large  tramp-eocks  (which  is  ufually  in  one  or  two 
weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  favour¬ 
able),  when  two  men,  each  with  a  long  pronged  pitch- 
fork,  lift  up  one  of  thefe  lrnall  cocks  between  them 
with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  carry  them  one  after  an*- 
other  to  the  place  where  the  tramp-cock  is  to  be  built 
(1)  :  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  over  the  field 
till  the  whole  Is  finillied.  ^ 

“  The  advantages  that  attend  this  method  of  ma-Advantsu 
king  hay,  are,  that  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  \  asges  of  this 
it  does  not  require  above  the  one  half  of  the  work  that meth°d. 4 
is  neeeflary  in  the  old  method  of  turning  and  tedding 
it  :  That  it  allows  the  hay  to  continue  almoft  as  green 
as  when  it  is  cut,  and  preferves  its  natural  juices  in  the 
greateft  perfection  \  for,  unlefs  it  be  the  little  that  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  upon  the  fur  face  of  the 
cocks,  which  is  no  more  bleached  than  every  Hraw  of 
hay  laved  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  whole  is  dried  in 
the  moll  flow  and  equal  manner  that  could  be  delired  *, 
and,  lallly,  That  it  is  thus  in  a  great  meafurc  fecured 
from  almoft  the  potiibility  of  being  damaged  by  rain. 

This  lail  circumftance  deferves  to  be  much  more  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  farmer  than  it  ufually  is  at  jrrelent : 
as  I  have  feen  few  who  are  fufficiently  aware  of  the 
lofs  that  the  quality  of  their  hay  fuftains  by  receiving  a 
flight  Ihovver  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  gathered  \ 
the  generality  of  farmers  feeming  to  be  very  well  iatis- 
fied  if  they  get  in  their  hay  without  being  abfolutcly 
rotted,  never  paving  the  lcall  attention  to  its  having 
been  feveral  times  wetted  while  the  hay  was  making. 

But,  if  thefe  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  at  any 
time  to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that  has  been  made 
perfectly  dry,  with  another  parcel  from  the  fame  field 
that  has  received  a  fhower  while  in  the  fwathc,  or  even 
a  copious  dew,  they  will  foon  he  fcniiblc  of  a  very  ma<- 
nifeH  difference  between  them ;  nor  will  their  liories  or 
cattle  ever  commit  a  miilake  in  choofing  between  the 
two.  >  .  470 

u  Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  in  this  man  ’Particular?./ 
ner  of  making  hay,  great  care  mull  be  taken  that  it  becayti°n  re¬ 
dry  when  firll  put  into  the  cocks  \  for  if  it  is  in  the 
leaft  degree  wet  at  the  time,  it  will  turn  inftantly  tj10^ 
mouldy,  and  fit  together  lo  as  to  become  totally  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  air,  and  will  never  afterwards  become  dry 
till  it  is  ipread  out  to  the  fun.  For  this  reafon,  if  at 
any  time  during  a  couvfe  of  good  fettled  weather  you 
fliould  begin  to  cut  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  oft 
the  grafs,  keep  back  the  gat  herd's  till  the  dew  is  eva*- 
porated’*,  allowing  that  which  was  firll  cut  to  lie  till  it 
is  dry  before  it  is  cocked.  In  this  cale,  you  will  al- 

moll 


(1)  If  the  hay  is  to  be  carried  to  any  eonfiderable  diftance,  this  part  of  the  labour  may  be  greatly  abridged, 
by  caufrng  the  carriers  to  take  two  long  Hicks  of  a  fuffieient  ftrength,  and  having  laid  them  down  by  the  fmall 
cocks  parallel  to  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  alundcr,  let  them  lift  three  or  four 
cocks,  one  after  another,  and  place  them  earefully  above  the  Hicks,  and  then  carry  them  altogether,  as  if  upoik 
a,  bandbarrow,  to  the  place  where  the  large  rick  is  to  he  built* 
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moil  always  find  that  the  uncut  grafs  will  dry  fooner 
e  aping  .1  fLnf  lioa  ftit  tvVipn  xvp.t  •  and  there- 


*nd1lmringtlian  that  which  has  been  cut  when  wet a,  and  there- 


up  Corn  ~  fore,  the  gatherers  may  always  begin  to  put  up  that 
and  Hay.  ^vliich  is  frelh  cut  before  the  other ;  which  will  ufually 
require  two  or  three  hours  to  dry  after  the  new-cut  hay 
may  be  cocked.  And  if,  at  any  time,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ccflity,  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  eut  your  hay  before  it 
is  dry,  the  fame  rule  mull  be  obferved  always  to  allow 
It  to  remain  in  the  fwathe  till  it  is  quite  dry  :  but,  as 
there  is  always  a  great  rilk  of  being  long  in  getting  it 
up,  and  as  it  never  in  this  cale  wins  (k)  lo  kindly  as  it 
it  had  been  dry  cut,  the  farmer  ought  to  endeavour,  il 
pofiible,  in  all  cafes  to  cut  his  hay  only  when  dry;  even 
if  it  fhould  coll  him  fome  additional  expence  to  the  cut¬ 
ters,  by  keeping  them  employed  at  any  other  works,  or 
even  allowing  them  to  remain  idle,  if  the  weather  lliould 
be  variable  or  rainy. 

“  But  if  there  is  a  great  proportion  ol  clover,  and 
the  weather  fhould  chance  to  be  dole  and  calm  at  the 
time,  it  may,  on  fome  occalions,  be  lieceffary  to  open 
up  the  cocks  a  little  to  admit  fome  frelh  air  into  them ; 
m  which  cale,  il  they  have  Hood  a  day  or  two,  it  may 
be  of  great  ufe  to  turn  thefe  cocks  and  open  them  up 
a  little,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  dricil  time  of 
the  day  ;  the  operator  taking  that  part  of  each  cock 
which  was  the  top,  and  with  it  forming  the  bale  ot  a 
new  one ;  fo  that  the  part  which  was  moil  expofed  to 
the  air  becomes  excluded  from  it,  and  that  which  was 
imdermoll  comes  to  be  placed  upon  the  top,  fo  as  to 
make  it  all  dry  as  equally  as  pollible* 

“  If  the  hay  has  not  been  damp  when  it  was  firll  put 
up,  the  cock  may  be  immediately  iinilhed  out  at  once  ; 
but  if  it  is  at  all  wet,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  turn 
over  only  a  little  of  the  top  of  the  cock  at  firll,  and 
leaving  it  in  that  Hate  to  dry  a  little,  proceed  to  an¬ 
other,  and  a  third,  and  fourth,  See.  treating  each  in  the 
fame  way  ;  going  in  that  manner  till  you  find  that  the 
in  fide  of  the  firll  opened  cock  is  luificiently  dried,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  return  to  it,  turning  over  a  little 
more  of  it,  till  you  come  to  what  is  Hill  damp,  when 
you  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  another,  and  lo  on  round 
the  whole  ;  always  returning  afrclh  till  the  cocks  are 
entirely  Iinilhed.  This  is  the  bell  way  of  laving  your 
hay,  if  y6u  have  been  under  the  nccellity  of  eutting  it 
while  damp  ;  but  it  is  always  bell  to  guard  againll  this 
inconvenience,  if  pollible.” 

In  the  yard,  a  Hack  of  hay  ought  to  be  an  oblong 
fquare,  if  the  quantity  be  greater  than  to  be  eafily 
ilowed  in  a  round  flack  ;  becaule  a  fmaller  lurface  is 
expofed  to  the  air  than  in  a  number  of  round  Hacks. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  a  Hack  of  peafe  ought  to  have 
the  fame  form,  the  Hraw  being  more  valuable  than  that 
of  oats,  wheat,  or  barley.  The  moment  a  Hack  is  Unifi¬ 
ed  it  ought  to  be  covered  ;  becaule  the  furface  hay  is 
much  damaged  by  withering  in  dry  weather,  and  moiil- 
ening  in  wet  weather.  Let  it  have  a  pavilion  roof; 
for  more  of  it  ean  be  covered  with  Hraw  in  that  lliape, 
than  when  built  perpendicular  at  the  ends.  Let  it  be 
roped  as  directed  above  for  corn-llacks  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  iu  an  oblong  fquare  the  ropes  muH 
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be  thrown  over  the  top,  and  tied  to  the  belt-rope  be-  Manures. 

low.  This  belt-rope  ought  to  be  fixed  with  pins  to  the  ' - f—-* 

llalk  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  ropes  thrown  over  the  Hack 
will  bag  by  the  finking  of  the  Hack,  and  may  be  drawn 
tight  by  lowering  the  belt-rope,  and  fixing  it  in  its  new* 
pofition  with  the  fame  pins. 

The  Hems  of  hops,  being  long  and  tough,  make  ex¬ 
cellent  ropes  ;  and  it  will  be  a  faving  article,  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  few  plants  of  that  kind  for  that  very  end. 

A  Hack  of  rye-grafs,  a  year  old,  and  of  a  moderate- 
fize,  will  weigh,  each  cubic  yard,  11  Dutch  Hone.  A 
Hack  of  clover  hay  in  the  fame  circumflances  weighs 
fome  what  lefs. 


Sect.  VII.  Manures . 


o,  47  2 

u  The  life  of  manures  (fays  M.  Parmeiitier*),  hasM.  Par- 

been  known  in  all  ages;  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having meiitier’s 
,  .  • r  •  1  e  j  .  '  A _  ominous 


any  clear  and  preeift  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  juices 
which  are  deflined  for  the  nouriihment  of  vegetables,  manures<  *  | 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tranfmitted  to  v  Memoirs 
their  organs.  The  writers  on  agriculture  who  have  cn -of  the  Roy- 
deavoured  to  explain  thefe  matters,  perceiving  falts  in 
mofl  plants,  were  perfuaded  that  theie  lalts,  by  the  help  fure 
of  water  and  heat,  palTed,  in  a  1  aline  form,  through  the  Paris. 
vegetable  filter.  Theie  fu*H  philofophers  did  not  heli- 
tate  to  confider  every  thing  that  has  been  done  bv  the 
indufiry  of  man,  to  improve  the  nature  of  land,  and  its 
productions,  as  merely  forming  refervoirs  of  theie  falts, 
which  they  eonfider  as  the  principle  of  fertility.  This 
opinion  was  fo  well  eHablifhed  among  the  improvers  of 
*  land,  that,  to  this  day,  many  of  them  have  no  objeCt  in 
view,  in  their  operations,  but  to  difengage  lalts  ;  and, 
when  they  attempt  to  explain  certain  phenomena  which  , 
take  place  in  their  fields  or  orchards,  they  talk  confi¬ 
dently  about  the  nitre  of  the  air ,  of  rain ,  off  now ,  of 
clew,  and  fogs  ;  of  the falts  of  the  earth,  of  dung,  of 
marl,  of  lime,  of  chalk,  &c.  and  make  ule  ol  thole 
vague  terms,  oil,  fulphur,  J pint ,  &c.  which  ought 
henceforward  to  be  banillied  from  our  elementary  books 
on  agriculture. 

“  Among  the  authors  who  have  attacked,  and  eom- 
bated  with  moll  fuccefs  the  opinion  that  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  foils,  and  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  refide  in  faline 
fubHances,  muH  be  reckoned  Eller  and  Wallerius. 

Thefe  philofophers  examined,  by  eve  17  means  which 
chcmiflry  at  that  time  could  furnifh,  the  various  kinds 
of  earth  proper  for  cultivation,  and  alfo  thofe  fubHances 
which  have  always  been  eonlidered  as  the  moll  power¬ 
ful  manures,  without  being  able  to  obtain,  from  any  of 
them,  any  thing  more  than  mere  atoms  of  lalt. 

“  Animated  with  the  fame  zeal,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  inHru&ions  found  in  their  writings,  I 
thought  it  necclfary  to  determine,  by  experience,  whe¬ 
ther,  as  has  been  alferted,  there  really  exiH  neutral 
falts  in  earths  ;  and  alfo,  whether  thofe  earths  arc  more 
fertile  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuch  lalts  tliey^ 
contain.  With  this  view,  I  lixiviated  by  means  of 
dillilled  water,  many  fpeeies  of  cultivated  earths,  ta¬ 
ken  in  various  Hates  from  frelh  earth  to  that  which 


(k)  By  winning  hay, 
of  a  dry  fodder. 


is  meant  the  operation  by  which  it  is  brought  from  the  fucculent  Hate  of  grals  to  that 
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had  been  impovcriflicd  by  the  growth  of  fcveral  crops  : 

I  alfo  tried  dung,  reduced  more  or  lefs  into  the  ftate  of 
mould  }  and  likewife  the  moil  a&ive  manures,  fueli  as 
the  offal  of  animal  fubftances  rotted  by  putrefaction  j 
but  in  none  of  thefe,  however  carefully  analyzed,  were 
found  any  falts  in  a  free  Hate.  They  contain  indeed 
the  materials  proper  for  forming  falts,  but  if  they  con¬ 
tain  any  ready  formed,  it  is  merely  by  accident. 

“  The  researches  of  Kraft,  and  thole  of  Alfton,  were 
not  attended  with  different  rcfults.  Having  iotvn  fome 
oats  in  allies,  not  lixiviated,  and  in  Hind  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  potafli  and  with  faltpetre,  and  having 
found  that  the  oats  did  not  grow,  they  concluded  that 
neutral  falts,  and  alkalies,  not  only  retarded  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  but  that  they  abfolutely  prevented  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Egypt  there  are  diftri&s  where 
the  earth  is  entirely  covered  with  lea-ialt,  and  thefe  di- 
ilriCts  are  quite  barren.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
property  of  fea-falt,  that  the  Homans  were  accuftomed 
to  fcatter  large  quantities  of  it  over  fields  where  any 
great  crime  had  been  committed,  and  of  which  they 
wiftied  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance,  by  rendering 
the  part  barren  for  a  certain  time. 

“  The  idea  that  falts  had  great  influence  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ample  reflection.  Suppofing  that  falts  exifted 
in  garden  mould,  they  would  very  foon  he  diflolved  by 
the  rain,  and  carried  away,  towards  the  lower  llrata  of 
the  earth,  to  a  depth  to  which  the  longeft  roots  would 
not  reach.  Indeed  the  famous  experiment  of  Van  Hcl- 
mont'  would  have  been  fuflicient  to  have  deftroyed  the 
above  opinion,  if  it  did  not  generally  happen  that  we 
are  no  fooner  fet  free  from  one  error  than  vre  fall  into 
another  not  lefs  extraordinary.  The  furprifing  eflcCts 
of  vegetation  brought  about  by  the  overflowing  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fait  marfhes,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  inhaling  capillary  tubes  obferved  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  vegetables,  led  to  an  opinion  that  the 
air  and  water,  abforbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
plants,  were  only  vehicles  loaded  with  laline  matter, 
analogous  to  the  vegetables  nourifned  by  them. 

“  To  the  experiment  of  Van  Helmont,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  by  many  accurate  obfervers,  fucceeded  thofe  of 
modern  philoiophers  }  from  which  it  clearly  appeared,^ 
that  plants  could  grow,  and  produce  fruit,  in  the  air  ol 
the  atmofphere,  and  in  diftilled  water,  alfo  in  pure  fand, 
in  powdered  glafs,  in  wet  mofs  or  fpongc,  in  the  cavity 
of  ileflhy  roots,  &c.  and  that  plants  which  had  nothing 
hut  the  above-mentioned  fluids  for  their  nourifhment, 
gave,  when  fubmitted  to  chemical  analyfis,  the  fame 
products  as  thofe  which  had  undergone  their  proccfs  of 
vegetation  in  a  foil  perfectly  well  manured.  It  was  alfo 
obferved,  that  the  moll  barren  foils  were  rendered  fer¬ 
tile  when  they  were  properly  fupplied  with  water  by 
canals  j  and  the  efficacy  of  irrigation  was  repeatedly 
evinced  in  different  ways :  from  thefe  obfervations  was 
formed  the  following  fyftem,  that  water  rifos  in  plants 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  as  in  diliillation  \  that  air  intro¬ 
duces  itfelf  into  their  pores  j  and  that  if  falts  contribute 
to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  foils,  it  is  only  in  confequence  of 
their  containing  the  two  fluids  above  mentioned  in  great 
abundance.” 

Our  author,  after  making  many  experiments  upon 
various  foils  and  falts,  maintains  “  that  faline  fubftan- 
ces  have  no  fenfible  effeCts  in  promoting  vegetation, 
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except  inafmueh  as  they  are  of  a  deliquefeent  nature,  Manures, 
have  an  earthy  bafls  ealily  decompofed,  and  arc  uled 
only  in  fmall  quantity.  In  thofe  circumllances  they 
have  the  power  of  attracting,  from  the  immenfe  refer- 
voir  of  the  atmofphere,  the  vapours  which  circulate  in 
it ;  thefe  vapours  they  retain,  along  with  the  moillure 
that  is  produced  from  rain,  fnow,  dew,  fog,  &c.  which 
moiftnre  they  prevent  from  running  together  in  a  mafs, 
or  from  being  loft,  cither  by  exhaling  into  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  or  by  filtering  itfelf  through  the  infe¬ 
rior  ftrata  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  leaving  the  roots, 
of  vegetables  dry  *,  they  diftribute  that  moiftnre  uni¬ 
formly,  and  tranfmit  it,  in  a  ftate  of  great  divifion,  to 
the  orifices  of  the  tubes  deftined  to  carry  it  into  the 
texture  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  afterwards  to  undergo 
the  laws  of  affimilation.  As  every  kind  of  vegetable 
manure  poffeffes  a  vifeous  kind  of  moillure,  it  thereby 
partakes  of  the  property  of  deliquefeent  falts.  In  fliort, 
the  preparation  of  land  for  vegetation  has  no  other  ob- 
jeCt  in  view  but  to  divide  the  earthy  particles,  to  foft- 
en  them,  and  to  give  them  a  form  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  above-mentioned  effeCts.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  that  water,  by  its  mixture  with  the  earth 
and  the  manure,  be  divided,  and  fpread  out  fo  as  to 
be  applied  only  by  its  furface,  and  that  it  keep  the 
root  of  the  plant  always  wet,  without  drowning  it,  in 
order  to  become  the  cffential  principle  of  vegetation. 

But  as  plants  which  grow  in  the  fhade,  even  iri'the  bell 
foil,  are  weakly,  and  as  the  greater  p&rt  of  thofe  which 
are  made  to  grow  in  a  place  that  is  perfectly  dark,  nei¬ 
ther  give  fruit  nor  flowers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influence  of  the  fun  is  of  great  importance  in  vegetable 
economy.” 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Parmentier  while  the 
old  theory  of  chemillry  prevailed  \  but  when  it  ap¬ 
peared,  by  more  recent  difeoveries,  that  air  and  water 
are  not  Ample  but  compound  bodies,  made  up  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  hvdrogen,  and  azote,  and  that  they  are  refolved 
into  thefe  principles  by  many  operations  of  nature  and 
of  art,  he  fo  far  altered  his  theory  of  vegetation  as  to 
admit  that  air  and  water  aCl  their  part  in  that  procefs, 
not  in  a  compound  Hate,  but  by  means  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  they  confift.  He  now  concluded  that 
the  value  of  manured  earth  confiils  of  its  tendency  to 
refolve  water  into  gaffes  which  give  out  beat  while 
they  are  abforbed  by  the  plants.  As  lie  thus  fuppofes 
that  the  gaffes  conftitutc  the  food  of  plants,  it  follows, 
that  the  moll  aerated  waters  will  be  the  moil  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation  j  and  hence  ariles  the  value  of  thofe 
in  which  putrid  animal  matters  are  diffolvcd.  Salts 
and  dung  aCt  as  leavens  in  bringing  on  a  ftate  of  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are  ming¬ 
led,  and  operating  the  decompofition  of  water,  which 
along  with  the  carbon  exilling  in  the  atmofphere,  lie 
imagines  contains  the  whole  materials  of  the  more 
Ample  vegetables.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  falts  pre¬ 
vents  fermentation,  or  the  decompofition  of  water,  and 
hence  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  while  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  is  more  advantageous,  as  more  favourable  to  that 
procefs  of  putrefa&ion.  Different  manures  alfo  give 
forth  gaffes  which  are  abforbed  by  plants,  and  give 
them  a  peculiarity  of  character  :  lienee,  in  a  foil  com- 
pofed  of  mud  and  dung,  cabbages  acquire  a  bad  taftc, 
from  the  hepatic  gas,  or  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  there  evolved.  In  addition  to  thefe  chemical 

properties. 
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properties  of  matiute,  it  alfo,  by  its  meekanieal  quali- 
9  ties,  renders  tlie  foil  more  permeable  to  water  and  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  is  thus  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  vegetation.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  earths 
themfelves  have  a  chemical  action  upon  water,  and  are 
eapable  of  affording  a  proper  bafis  for  plants,  he  eonfi- 
ders  them  as  in  many  eafes  fuffieient  to  promote  vege¬ 
tation.  Upon  thefe  principles,  M.  Parmentier  takes  a 
view  of  different  fuhllanees  ufed  as  manures. 

Marl,  in  his  opinion,  is  capable  of  acting  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  molt  fertile  foil,*  when  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  it  is  eompofed,  namely,  clay,  land,  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  and  magnelian  earth,  are  juftly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  each  other.  But  it  is  lometimes  compact  and 
tenacious,  heeaufe  it  contains  a  fuperabundant  portion 
of  clay,  and  at  other  times  porous  and  friable,  heeaufe 
it  contains  too  much  fand,  and  therefore  is  not  in  ge¬ 
neral  fit  for  vegetation  by  itfelf*  Thefe  eonfi derations 
ought  always  to  be  our  guide  when  we  mean  to  employ 
marl  as  a  manure. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  to  marl  U  a  fort  of  tech¬ 
nical  expreflion,  intended  to  denote  the  bringing  toge¬ 
ther  or  dividing  the  earthy  particles  by  means  of  elay 
or  fand.  It  appears  to  our  author,  that  neither  of  the 
above  operations  can  properly  be  ealled  marling ;  be- 
caufe,  in  either  eafe,  all  we  do  is,  to  put  the  foil  into  a 
fituation  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the  influence  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  that  of  the  manures  made  ufe  of.  The 
peculiar  principle  of  nlarl  is,  that  part  of  it  which,  like 
lime,  a£ls  very  powerfully  upon  the  different  aeriform 
fluids,  is  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  effervefees  With  a- 
cids,  and  fends  forth  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles  when  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  upon  it.  Now  this  matter,  which  in  a 
particular  manner  does  the  office  of  manure,  refides 
neither  in  clay  nor  in  fand.  Upon  the  proportion  of  it 
depends  the  duration  of  the  fertility  it  produces  5  con- 
fequently  it  is  of  importance,  when  we  make  ufe  of 
marl,  to  know  which  of  its  conllituent  parts  it  contains 
in  the  greateft  proportion,  otherwife  in  fome  cafes  we 
Jhould  only  add  one  common  kind  of  earth  to  another. 
Hence  our  author  infers,  that  for  a  chalky  foil  elay  is 
the  proper  manure,  and  that  in  fueh  a  foil  a  elay  bot¬ 
tom  is  of  more  value  than  a  gold  mine. 

“  Wood-allies,  as  a  manure,  may  be,  in  fome  refpe&s, 
compared  to  marl  y  at  leaft  they  contain  the  fame  earths 
as  thofe  which  .generally  enter  into  the  eompofition  of 
marl,  but  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  faline  fub- 
llances,  proceeding  from  the  vegetables  of  which  they 
fire  the  refidue,  and  from  the  proeefs  made  ufe  of  in 
their  eombuftion  5  a  proeefs  which  increafes  their  a6ti- 
vity,  and  fliould  render  us  careful  in  what  manner  and 
for  what  purpofe  we  employ  them.  Wood-allies, 
when  feattered  over  fields,  at  proper  times  and  in  pro¬ 
per  quantities,  deftroy  weeds,  and  encourage  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  good  plants.  But  do  the  allies  produce  this 
effe6t  by  a  fort  of  eoiTofive  power?  I  eannot  (fays  our 
author)  think  it ;  for  in  that  cafe  all  kinds  of  plants 
would  indiferiminately  he  a£ted  upon  by  them,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  dellroyed. 

“  Befides,  the  allies  of  frefli  wood  are  feldom  em¬ 
ployed  until  they  have  been  lixiviated  5  in  which  Hate 
they  are  deprived  of  their  eauftie  principle  5  thofe  allies 
which  afe  moll  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  manure  are 
produced  either  from  wood  that  has  been  floated  in  wa¬ 


ter,  or  from  turf,  or  from  pit-coal,  and  contain  little  Manures, 
or  no  alkaline  fait.  u— y— 

“  It  appears  much  more  probable  that  allies,  when 
laid  upon  ground,  dellroy  the  weeds  by  a  well  known 
efied,  namely,  by  leizing  with  eagernels  that  moiflure 
whieli  ferved  to  produce  thofe  weeds,  and  which  in  a 
fuperahundant  quantity  is  necoffary  to  their  exillence 
and  fupport.  W  hereas  thofe  plants  whieli  have  a  firmer 
texture  and  a  longer  root,  which  are  rendered  llrong 
by  age  and  by  having  withilood  the  rigour  of  winter, 
and  which  are  in  fad  the  plants  of  which  the  fields  are 
eompofed,  do  not  fuller  any  damage  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  allies  *,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  freed 
from  the  luperfluous  weeds  which  Hilled  them,  and  rob¬ 
bed  them  of  a  part  of  their  fuilenance,  they  receive  a 
quantity  of  nourilhment  proportioned  to  their  wants* 

The  ilate  of  relaxation  and  languor  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  a  fiiperabundanee  of  water,  leaves  them,  the 
foil  gets  its  proper  conliftenee,  and  the  grafs,  corn,  &c* 
acquiring  the  ftrength  and  vigour  which  arc  natural  to 
them,  foon  overcome  themofs,  rallies,  and  other  weeds  j 
thus  a  good  crop,  of  whatever  the  field  eonfi Hs  of,  is 
produced.  It  is  in  the  above  manner  that  wood  allies 
ad,  whenever  in  the  fpring  it  is  neeeffary  to  apply 
them  to  meadows,  corn  fields,  &e.  the  plants  of  which 
are  Hilled  and  weakened  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
weeds,  the  ufual  eonfequenee  of  mild  and  wet  winters. 

“  When  wood  allies  produce  an  effed  different  from 
what  is  above  deficribed,  it  is  either  heeaufe  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  contain  too  much  alkaline  fait,  or  that  they  are 
laid  on  the  ground  in  too  great  quantity",  or  that  the 
fields  to  which  they  are  applied  were  not  fuffieiently 
wet  to  rcflrain  their  adion  }  lor  when  they  are  fcatter- 
ed  upon  cold  foils,  and  buried  by  the  plough  before 
the  time  of  flowing,  they  are,  like  lime,  of  great  fer- 
viee.  The  lafl  mentioned  flubllance  is  very"  efficacious 
in  other  cifcumllances  *,  and  there  is  a  well  known  me¬ 
thod  of  ufing  it  pradiied  hv  the  Germans,  as  follows : 

A  heap  iff  lime  is  formed  by  the  fide  of  a  heap  of  poor 
earth,  and  water  is  poured  upon  the  lime  5  the  earth 
is  then  thrown  over  it,  and  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  vapours  which  efleape  from  the  lime  while  it  is 
flaked*  The  earth,  after  being  thus  aerated,  may  ho 
feparated  \  and  although  no  lime  remains  mixed  with 
it,  is,  by  the  operation  jull  deferibed,  rendered  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  whatever  plants 
may  be  put  into  it. 

“  It  is  poflible,  therefore,  to  aerate  earth  as  well  as 
fluids  *,  for  this  purpofe,  by  mixing  it  with  certain  fub- 
ftances  during  their  deeompofition,  we  mull  attach  to 
it  the  principles  of  which  thofe  fuhllanees  are  eompo¬ 
fed  \  from  which  there  refults  a  matter  lo  loaded  with 
gas,  as  to  form  a  more  compound  flubllance,  and  one 
which  has  acquired  new  properties.  The  Arabians,  for 
example,  who  take  great  pains  to  improve  their  land, 
are  aeeullomed  to  make  large  pits,  which  they  fill  with 
animals  which  happen  to  die  :  thefe  pits  they  after¬ 
wards  Cover  with  calcareous  or  clayey  earth  $  and  after 
fome  time  thefe  earths,  whieli  of  themfelves  are  llerile, 
aequire  the  properties  of  the  richell  manures. 

u  The  foregoing  obfervations  may  at  leall  be  eonli- 
pered  as  proving,  that  thofe  fuhllanees  which,  when 
employed  frefli  and  in  too  great  quantity,  are  moll  pre¬ 
judicial  to  vegetation,  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  advan¬ 
tageous 
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Manures,  tageous  effeft,  when  they  are  prcvioufly  made  to  under- 
p— v~ u  g°  a  fermentation  ;  or  when  they  are  mixed  with  earth 
or  water  in  a  proportion  adapted  to  the  end  propofed. 
The  grafs  of  fields  in  which  cattle  or  poultry  go  to 
feed,  after  the  firlt  or  fecond  crop  of  hay,  appears  to  be 
dried  by  the  urine  and  (lung  of  thole  animals,  as  if  lire 
had  been  applied  to  it ;  whereas  thefe  lame  excremen- 
titious  fubllances,  when  combined  with  earth,  or  diluted 
with  water,  are  capable,  without  any  other  preparation, 
<>f  performing  the  office  of  good  manure. 

“  But  if  animal  lecretions,  when  applied  in  fubftance 
to  plants,  were  capable  *of  acting  upon  them,  as  is  af¬ 
firmed,  in  fitch  a  way  as  to  corrode  or  burn  .them,  how 
could  feed  which  has  heen  fwallowed,  and  elcaped  the 
action  of  the  digeHive  powers,  be  prolific  when  thrown 
out  by -the  animal,  ..after  having  remained  lo  long  in  its 
dung  ?  yet  we  often  fee  oats,  lo  cireunillanced,  grow 
and  produce  feed.  Is  it  not  more  confiHent  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  obfer ration  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  excre¬ 
mentitious  fubllances,  being  Hill  endowed  with  animal 
heat,  and  with  an  organic  motion,  diifufe  round  plants 
in  vegetation  a  deleterious  principle  or  inflammable  gas, 
which  deilroys  them  ?  for  loon  after  their  application 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  grows  yellow,  dries  up,  and 
the  plant  withers,  unlefs  there  happens  a  fliower  of  rain, 
which  revives  it.  When  thefe  fubllances  are  diluted, 
by  being  mixed  with  water  and  earth,  they  lofe  that 
principle  which  is  fo  dellruClive  to  vegetable  life,  and 
an  incipient  fermentation  augments  their  power  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  fo  that  they  may  he  immediately  made  ufe  of 
without  any  appprehenlion  of  injury  from  their  effects* 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  any  operation  upon  ex- 
crementitious  fubllances,  by  which  they  are  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  cannot  be  praClifed  without  de¬ 
priving  thole  fubllances  of  a  great  part  of  fuch  of  their 
principles  as  are  eafily  evaporated,  and  upon  which 
their  fluidity  depends  ;  thefe  principles  when  diluted 
with  water,  and  confined  by  heing  mixed  with  earth, 
are  capable  of  increafmg  the  produce  of  the  foil.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  the  hufbandmen  in  Flanders  make 
ufe  of  this  kind  of  manure,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  kind 
of  rape  or  cole  feed,  which  is  to  them  a  very  important 
branch  of  agricultural  indullry  and  commerce ;  and 
they  never  obferve  that  the  fap  carries  up  any  of  thofe 
principles  which  give  fuch  manure  its  offenfive  fmell  ; 
nor  do  they  obferve,  that  the  fodder  produced  from 
fields  fo  manured,  whether  eaten  frefh  or  dry,  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  their  cattle.  The  excrements  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  would  be  injurious  to  plants,  if  applied  too  frefli, 
or  in  too  great  quantity  ;  and  a  gardener  could  not 
commit  a  greater  fault,  than  to  put  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  them  into  the  water  he  means  to  make 
ufe  of  to  water  his  young  plants  ;  in  ffiort  this  kind 
of  manure  is  to  be  ufed  in  a  very  fparing  manner  ;  and 
he  that  is  too  prodigal  of  it  will  find,  to  his  coll,  that 
excefs,  even  of  that  which  is  otherwife  beneficial,  be¬ 
comes  an  evil. 

“  It  mull  certainly  be  allowed,  that  excrementitious 
fubllances  are  a  very  advantageous  manure  for  cold  foils, 
and  fuited  to  moll  vegetable  productions  ;  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  effe&s  over  a  large  tra£t  of  country, 
and  the  acknowledged  intelligence  of  the  Flemilh  far¬ 
mers,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fufficient  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  that  has  been  raifed  againH  this  fort  of 
manure.  Suppofmg  that  the  bad  effects  which  have 
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been  attributed  to  it,  when  ufed  in  the  Hate  in  which  Manures, 
it  is  taken  out  of  privies,  &c.  are  not  the  offspring  of 
a  prejudiced  imagination,  they  may  have  arifen  from 
its  having  been  made  ufe  of  at  an  improper  time,  or  in 
too  great  a  quantity;  or  from  its  having  been  applied  to 
a  foil,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  plants,  to  which  it  wa& 
not  adapted ;  for  wc  know  that  the  excefs  of  any  kind 
of  manure  changes  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  plants,  and 
the  fame  elfeCt  is  produced  by  watering  them  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Striking  examples  of  this  change"  are  feen  in 
the  llrawberry  and  in  the  violet,  when  fuch  as  have 
grown  in  the  woods  are  compared  to  thofe  produced 
from  fome  of  our  over-manured  gardens  ;  alio  in  the 
lettuce  and  fome  other  plants,  when  thofe  raifed  for 
fale  by  the  gardeners  about  Paris  are  compared  to  thofe 
of  fome  particular  kitchen  gardens.  In  the  markets  of 
fome  cities,  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes  of  the 
fields,  are  preferred  to  the  fame  kinds  of  roots  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  the  gardeners  ;  for  though  the  lail  are  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  fize,  they  have  not  fo  good  a  flavour.  Some  vege¬ 
tables,  therefore,  are  like  certain  wild  fpecies  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  they  refill  every  kind  of  culture,  as 
thofe  animals  refill  every  effort  to  tame  them. 

“  Although  experience  has  taught  the  Flemilh  far¬ 
mers,  that  excrementitious  fubllances  are  more  a&ive 
in  their  natural  Hate  than  when  dried,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  drying  them,  and  redneing  them  into  pow¬ 
der,  is  fometimes  very  advantageous,  becaufe  in  that 
Hate  they  are  much  lei's  offenfive,  are  eafily  tranfport- 
ed  to  any  dillance,  and  may  be  ufed  when  moil  conve¬ 
nient  or  moff  proper.  In  many  cities  the  inhabitants 
pay  to  have  their  privies  emptied  :  in  other  places,  thofe 
who  empty  them  pay  for  their  contents  ;  and  it  would 
affonifh  any  one  to  be  told  how  great  a  revenue  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  city  of  Lille  in  Flanders  by  the  fale  of 
this  kind  of  manure.  I  am,  however  (fays  our  author), 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is  right,  in  all  cafes,  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  the  above-mentioned  Hate  of  concentration ; 
it  would  he  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Flemilh  farmers,  who  ufe  it  the  firff  year 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  oil,  or  for  hemp  or  flax  ; 
and  the  fecond  year  for  the  lieff  kinds  of  grain  :  thus 
obtaining  two  crops,  inffead  of  one,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  preparation  of  the  land.  What  is  laid  above  may 
be  applied  all'o  to  the  manures  produced  from  the  dung 
of  cattle  poultry,  &c.  (particularly  to  pigeons  dung, 
the  moll  powerful  manure  of  its  kind),  all  which,  by 
being  dried  and  powdered  before  they  are  ufed,  lofe  a 
great  portion  of  their  activity.  From  thefe  obferva- 
tions  another  fa<H  may  be  deduced,  namely,  that  ma¬ 
nure  fhould  not  he  taken  from  the  place  where  it  has 
been  thrown  together,  until  the  leafon  of  the  year  and 
the  Hate  of  the  land  are  fuch  that  it  may  he  put  into 
the  ground  as  foon  as  it  is  brought  to  it.  In  fome  di- 
flri&s  a  very  injurious  feuftom  prevails  of  carrying  the 
manure  into  the  fields,  and  leaving  it  there  formed  into 
fmall  heaps,  expofed  for  fome  days  to  the  elements ; 
during  which  time,  either  the  fun  and  wind  dry  up  its 
natural  moillure,  leaving  a  mafs  which  is  much  lefs  ac¬ 
tive  ;  or  the  rain  diffolves  and  carries  away  the  ex¬ 
tractive  parts  impregnated  with  the  fait.  This  kind  of 
brine,  which  is  the  moll  powerful  part  of  the  manure, 
penetrates  the  earth  to  a  confiderahle  depth,  and  lhews 
(by  the  thick  tufts  which  arife  in  thofe  places,  and 
which  produce  more  Hraw  than  grain)  that  manure 
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ought  to  be  put  into  tlic  ground  as  foon  as  it  is  brought 
to  it,  bccaufe  it  then  polTelfes  its  full  force  and  efteCt, 
aud  confequently  would  be  then  ufed  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  We  have  always  at  hand  the  means  of  compofmg, 
from  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  lubftances, 
fuch  manures  as,  when  brought  into  a  proper  flate,  and 
mixed  with  land,  contribute  to  its  fertility.  Chemiflry 
alfo  oilers  to  us  a  number  of  fubftances,  which,  although 
when  ufed  Separately  they  tend  to  diminifh  the  fertili¬ 
zing  quality  of  the  earth,  are  yet  capable,  by  being 
combined,  of  forming  excellent  manures  j  iuch,  for  in- 
ftancc,  is  that  fapouaceous  combination  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  potafli,  oil,  and  earth.  W  hat 
an  advantage  it  would  he,  if,  inilcad  of  being  fparing 
of  manure,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  relonrces,  and  to 
render  them  more  beneficial,  by  employing  them  in  a 
more  effectual  manner  !  How  many  years  had  palled 
before  it  was  known  that  the  ref nfc  of  apples  and  pears, 
after  they  are  prefled  (and  which  nfed  to  be  thrown  a- 
way  as  uielefs),  is  capable  of  forming  as  valuable  a  ma¬ 
nure,  in  cyder  and  perry  countries,  as  the  refufe  of 
grapes  does  in  wine  countries  !” 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  our  author  concludes, 
that  manures  aCl,  in  many  cii'cumttances,  like  medi¬ 
cines,  and  confequently  that  the  fame  fort  of  manure 
cannot  be  adapted  to  every  fituation,  and  every  kind 
of  foil ,  we  mu  if  therefore  take  care  to  make  proper  di- 
ilinclions  between  them.  Whoever  fhall  pretend  that 
any  particular  kind  of  manure  may  be  ufed,  with  equal 
benefit,  in  grafs  land,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  orchards, 
kitchen  gardens,  &c.  ought  to  be  dallied  amongft  thole 
quacks  who  undertake  to  cure  all  perfons  with  the  fame 
remedy,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  conftitution, 
-  It  is  probably  from  not  having  paid  iuflicient  at- 
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tention  to  the  forementioned  diftin&ions,  that  iome  au¬ 
thors  have  found  fault  with  particular  manures,  while 
others  have  fpoken  too  highly  in  their  favour. 

Having  thus. far  ftated  the  obfer rations  ol  this  inge¬ 
nious  author,  we  think  it  necelfary  to  remark,  that  the 
praClieal  farmer,  who  wifhes  to  advance  fafely  and  pro- 
fperoufly  in  his  occupation,  will  probably  find  that  the 
hell  principle  upon  which  he  can  proceed  in  forming 
his  plans  for  the  preparation  of  manure,  will  confift  of 
keeping  ftriCily  in  view  the  ideas  which  we  formerly 
’  ino.  75,  ftated  *,  when  confidering  the  theory  of  agriculture. 

'6>  77*  78.  When  we  wifh  to  fertilize  land  by  art,  we  ought  to 
follow  nature,  or  to  imitate  the  procefs  by  which  fhe 
fertilizes  it.  Vegetable  fubftances,  fermented  by  the 
putrefaCtion  of  animal  matters,  rapidly  fall  down  into 
earth,  and  alfumc  the  form  of  that  rich  black  mould 
which  is  the  moll  productive  of  all  foils.  The  great 
objeCt  of  the  hufhandman,  therefore,  ought  to  be  to 
procure  large  quantities  of  vegetable  fubftances  of  every 
kind,  fucli  as  llraw,  ftubblc,  rulhes,  weeds,  &c.  and’ to 
lay  thefe  up  to  ferment  along  with  the  frefli  dung  of 
animals,  particularly  thofe  animals  which  chew  the  eud, 
for  by  digefting  their  food  in  a  very  pcrfeCt  manner, 
their  dung  contains  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter. 
As  horfes,  on  the  contrary,  digeft  their  food  very  weak¬ 
ly,  their  dung  is  often  only  fuffieiently  animalized  to 
bring  on  its  own  fermentation,  which,  however,  is  very 
ftrong,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  bits  of  ftraw, 
hay,  and  other  undecompoftd  parts  of  their  food  which 
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it  contains.  In  the  neighbour  hoed  of  cities,  other  ani-  Manurc{5# 
mal  fubftances,  befides  dung,  may  frequently  he  obtain-  ' — 1 
ed  ■,  fuch  as  bullocks  blood,  and  the  refufe  of  works  in 
which  train  oil  is  prepared,  none  of  which  ought  to  be 
neglected  by  the  hufhandman. 

The  art  of  fermenting  vegetable  by  animal  matters, 
or  the  true  art  of  making  dung,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  perfedion,  nor  is  it  in  almoit  any  fituation  lufficient- 
ly  attended  to.  In  many  places,  we  fee  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ferns,  ruflies,  and  the  coarfe  grals  of  bogs,  which 
no  cattle  will  eonfume,  allowed  to  run  to  wafle  5  where¬ 
as,  though  thefe  plants  do  not  readily  of  themfelves  run 
into  fermentation,  they  might  eafily,  by  proper  care,  be 
made  to  undergo  this  proccls,  and  conlequently  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fource  of  riches,  that  is,  into  fertile  mould. 

On  this  fubjed,  we  fhall  here  ftate  a  mode  of  preparing 
dung  upon  the  above  principles,  that  lias  lately  been 
difeovered,  and  fucced'sfully  adopted  in  Mid  Lothian 
by  the  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank,  one  of  the  lenators  of 
the  College  of  Jnfticc  in  Scotland.  It  confifts  of  fub- 
jeding  common  peat-mofs  to  the  proccls  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  now  mentioned,  and  has  been  explained  by  his 
lordihip  in  a.  fmall  printed  pamphlet,  of  which,  though 
not  fold  to  the  public,  a  conliderable  number  of  copies 
have  been  diftrihuted  among  his  lordfhip’s  friends.  It 
is  in  the  following  terms  :  “  It  is  proper  to  ftate  in  the 
outfet,”  fays  his  lordfhip,  “  fome  general  fads  concern¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  manure,  which  every  pradical 
farmer  fhould  be  acquainted  with. 

u  1.  All  recently  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
if  fuffieiently  divided,  moift,  and  not  chilled  nearly  to 
freezing,  tends  fpontaneoully  to  undergo  changes,  that 
bring  it  at  length  to  he  a  fat  greafy  earth,  which  when 
mixed  with  fands,  clays,  and  a  little  chalk,  or  pounded 
limeflone,  forms  what  is  called  rich  loam,  or  garden 
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“  2.  In  vegetable  matter,  when  amafled  in  quanti-  Ford  Mea- 
tics,  thefe  changes  are  at  firft  attended  with  very  con-^anks 
fide r able  heat,  (fometimes  proceeding  the  length  converting 
inflammation),  which,  when  not  exceeding  blood-  mofs  into 
heat,  greatly  favours  and  quickens  the  changes,  both  manure, 
in  animal  matter,  and  the  further  changes  in  vegetable 
matter,  that  are  not  fenfibly  attended  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat.  The  changes  attended  with  heat,  are 
faid  to  happen  by  a  fermentation,  named  from  what  is 
obferved  in  making  of  ale,  wine,  or  vinegar.  The 
latter  are  aferibed  to  what  is  called  put refattive  fermen¬ 
tation, 

“  3.  Befides  moderate  moifture  and  heat,  and  that 
diviiion  of  parts  which  admits  the  air  m  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  circumftances  which  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  the 
produ&ion  of  thefe  changes,  ftirring,  or  mechanical 
mixture,  favours  them  *,  and  a  fimilar  efteCt  arifes  from 
the  addition  of  chalk,  pounded  limeflone,  lime,  rub- 
bifli  of  old  buildings,  or  burnt  lime  brought  back  to 
its  natural  ftate  j  and  alfo  of  allies  of  burnt  coal,  peat, 
or  wood,  foap-leys,  ^oot,  fea-fticlls,  and  fea-warc.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  arc  flopped  or  retarded 
,by  preffure  or  confolidation,  excluding  air,  by  much 
water,  cfpecially  when  below  the  heat  of  a  pool  in 
fummer  5  by  aftringents  \  and  by  cauftic  fubftances,  as 
quicklime,  acids,  and  pure  alkalies,  at  leaft  till  their 
caufticity  is  mollified,  at  the  expence  of  the  dcftruChon 
of  part  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  which 
they  are  added. 
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“  4.  Tliefe  changes  are  accompliffied  by  the  fepara- 
1  tion  or  decompofition  of  the  parts  or  ingredients  of  which 
the  dead  vegetables  and  animals  are  competed  j  by  the 
efcape  of  fomewhat  of  their  fubHance  in  the  form  of  va¬ 
pours  or  gatfes  \  by  the  imbibing  alfo  fomewhat  from 
water  and  from  the' atmofpherc  j  and  by  the  formation 
of  compound  matters,  from  the  reunion  of  parts  or  in¬ 
gredients,  which  had  been  feparated  by  the  powers  of 
the  living  vegetables  and  animals.  The  earlier  chan¬ 
ges,  and  in  general  thofe  which  take  place  previous  to 
the’deftruaion  of  the  adhefion  and  texture  of  the  dead 
vegetables  and  animals,  appear  to  be  rather  pernicious 
than  favourable  to  the  growth  of  living  vegetables,  cx- 
pofed  to  the  dired  efted  of  them  $  whereas  the  changes 
iubfequent  to  the  deHru&ion  of  the  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  texture  promote  powerfully  the  growth  of  plants, 
and,  partly  by  their  immediate  efficacy  on  the  plants 
expofed  to  their  influence,  partly  hy  the  alterations  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  conititutc  what  is  to  be  confidered 
as  enriching  manure  (l). 

“  It  ffiould  be  the  objeft  of  the  farmer  to  give 
his  foil  the  full  benefit  of  thefe  latter  changes,  decom- 
pofitions,  and  recompofitions,  which  proceed  flowly, 
and  continue  to  go  on  for  years  after  the  manure  is 
lodged  in  the  foil.  Even  loam  or  garden-mould  is 
Hill  undergoing  fome  remaining  changes  of  the  lame 
fort ;  and,^  hy  frequently  ftirring  it,  or  removing  it, 
and  ufing  it  as  a  top-dreffing,  its  fpontaneous  changes 
are  fo  favoured,  that  it  will  yield  heavy  crops  for  a 
time,  without  freffi  manure  j  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
rendered  in  fo  far  a  manure  itfelf,  as  it  decompofes 
faHer  than  in  its  ordinary  and  more  Hationary  Hate, 
and,  in  fo  doing,  nourifhes  vegetables  more  abundantly, 
or  forms  new  combinations  111  the  adjoining  1  oil ,  that 
enable  it  to  do  fo. 

“  It  ffiould  alfo  be  the  objeft  of  the  farmer,  to  employ 
the  more  early  changes,  not  only  to  bring  forward  the 
luliHances  undergoing  them  into  a  proper  Hate  to  be 
committed  to  the  foil,  but  to  accelerate  or  retard  them, 
fo  as  to  have  his  manure  ready  for  ufe  at  the  proper 
feafons,  with  as  little  lofs  as  poffible,  from  part  being 
too  much  and  part  too  little  decompofed  }  and  alio  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  adivity  of  thofe  changes,  to  reftore 
to  a  Hate  of  fufficicntly  rapid  fpontaneous  decompofi- 
tion,  fuch  fubHances  in  his  farm,  as,  though  in  a  Hate 
of  decay,  had  become  fo  Hationarv,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
manure,  without  the  aid  of  heat  and  mixture. 

“  By  attention  to  the  two  firH  particulars,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  compreffion,  flirring,  and  mixture,  the 
farm  dunghill,  though  formed  flowly  and  of  materials 
in  very  various  Hates  of  decay,  is  brought  forwaid  111 
nearly  the  fame  condition.  By  attention  to  the  latter, 
manure  may,  in  moil  fituations  in  Scotland,  be  tiiplcd 
or  quadrupled  $  et  fimum  ejl  aurum .  On  the  other 
hand,  by  inattention  to  them,  part  of  the  manure  is  put 
into  the  foil  unprepared,  that  is,  in  a  fituation  .where 
Vie  texture  of  the  vegetable  is  Hill  entire  *,  and,  its  de¬ 
compofition  never  having  been  carried  far  by  the  heat 
and  mixture  of  a  fermenting  mafs,  proceeds  in  the  ioil 
fo  flowly,  that,  like  plougbed-down  Hubble,  it  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  manure.  Part,  again,  is  apt  to  be 
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too  much  rotted,  that  is,  much  of  it  is  too  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  Hate  of  garden-mould,  whereby  much 
benefit  is  loH,  by  the  efcape  of  what  had  been  fepara¬ 
ted  during  the  procefs  it  lias  undergone,  and  the  good 
e  (lefts  on  the  foil  of  what  remains  are  lei’s  durable  ; 
for,  between  folution  in  water  and  rapid  decompofition 
from  its  advanced  Hate  of  rottennefs,  it  is  foon  reduced 
to  that  of  garden-mould ;  and,  in  fine,  the  powers  of 
fermenting  vegetable  with  animal  matter,  which,  when 
properly  employed,  arc  certainly  mofi  efficacious  in 
converting  into  manure  many  iubilances  that  are  otlicr- 
rife  very  Hationary  and  flow  in  their  decompofition, 
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are  loH  to  the  farmer,  fo  that  lie  is  often  reduced  to 
adopt  dfn  imperfeft  and  little  profitable  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation,  from  the  want  of  the  manure  requifite  for  a 
better,  though  fuch  manure  may  he  lying  in  abun¬ 
dance  within  his  reach,  but  ufclefs  from  his  ignorance 
how  to  prepare  it. 

“  Peat-mofs  is  to  be  found  in  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  within  reach  of  moil  farms  in  Scotland,  particu¬ 
larly  in  thofe  diftrifts  where  outfield  land  (i.  e.  land 
not  brought  into  a  regular  courfc  of  cropping  and  ma¬ 
nuring)  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  arable  land.  It 
con  lifts  of  the  remains  of  fhrubs,  trees,  heath,  and  other 
vegetables,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  cold  and 
moiH  climate,  and  in  wet  fituations,  have  got  into  a 
condition  almoft  Hationary,  hut  much  removed  from 
that  of  the  recently  dead  vegetable,  and  certainly  con- 
fiderably  dill  ant,  from  that  of  garden  mould.  It  is  no 
longer  fufceptible  of  going  of  itfelf,  though  placed  in 
the  moH  favourable  circumllances,  into  that  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation,  accompanied  with  heat,,  which  mafles  of 
freffi  vegetables  experience  :  But  it  is  Hill  a  powerful 
fuel  when  dried  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
long  expofure  to  the  feafons,  in  a  dry  fituation,  before, 
without  mixture,  it  is  fit  for  the  nouHffiing  of  living 
vegetables. 

“  In  general,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fitu¬ 
ation  of  peat  mofs,  or  in  the  changes  it  lias  undergone* 
that  leads  to  think  that  it  has  fuffered  any  thing  that 
unfits  it  to  he  prepared  for  manure.  \t  is  no  doubt 
found  fometimes  mixed  with  particular  mineral  fuh- 
Hanccs,  that  may  be,  for  a  time,  pernicious  to  vegeta- 
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tion  j  but,  in  general,  there  is  no  fuch  admixture,  and, 


when  it  does  take  place,  a  little  patience  and  attention 
will  he  fufficient  to  cure  the  evil.  In  the  ordinary 
cafe,  the  only  fubHances  found  in  peat  that  may  he  un¬ 
favourable  to  vegetation,  in  fo  far  at  leaH  as  tending  to 
keep  it  Hationarv,  and  prevent  its  rotting,  are  two,  and 
l  oth  abounding '  in  freffi  vegetables  of  the  forts  of 
which  mofs  is  chiefly  compofed  :  Thefe  are,  gallic 
acid,  and  the  aHringent  principle,  or  tan  and,  as 
tliefe  are  got  the  better  of  in  freffi  vegetables  hy  the 
hot  fermentation  to  which  they  are  fnbjcft,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  general  mafs  of  the  fubHances  to  which  they 
belonged  properly  prepared  manure,  there  is  110  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  the  fame  may  not  be  accompliflied  with 
the  acid  and  tan  of  peat.  Again,  the  powers  of  peat 
as  a  fuel,  and  of  allies  of  peat  as  a  manure,  ought  to 
convince  every  perfon,  that  the  material  and  more  ef- 
iential  parts  of  the  dead  vegetable,  for  the  formation 
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(l)  Hot  fermenting  dung  partakes  of  Loth  forts  of  fermentation. 
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Manures,  of  manure,  remain  entire  in  peat.  Here  the  inflam- 
v  mable  oils  and  carbonaceous  matter  which  abound  in 
the  frefli  vegetable,  and  the  latter  of  which  alio 
abounds  in  garden-mould,  remain  entire  :  the  foot  and 
allies,  too,  which  are  the  refults  of  the  inflammation  of 
each,  feem  to  be  nearly  equally  fertilizing  ,  and,  in 
fliort,  little  leems  to  be  loll  in  peat  but  the  effeCls  /of 
the  firll  fermentation  in  preparing  the  matter  to  un¬ 
dergo  its  future  changes  with  the  rapidity  requifite  to 
conflitute  manure.  Befides,  the  foil  produced  from 
peat-earth,  by  expofure  for  a  courfe  of  years,  feems  not 
to  be  fenfibly  different  from  that  obtained  from  dung  in 
the  fame  way.  Both  arc  deficient  in  firmnefs  of  tex¬ 
ture  ;  but  are  very  prolific  when  mixed  with  clays, 
lands,  and  calcareous  earths,  in  due  proportion. 

“  From  confideri ng  the  preceding  circumllances,  and 
from  trying  what  fubllances  operated  on  tan,  and  on 
the  acid  found  in  peat-mofs,  it  was  determined  to  fub- 
jeCt  it  to  the  influence  of  different  forts  of  fermenting 
dung,  with  due  attention  to  the  proportions  ufed,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  different  preparations  $  and  the 
following  is  the  direction,  which  an  experience  of  fix 
crops  recommends  to  practice. 

“  Let  the  peat  mofs,  of  which  compoll  is  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  home  iveeks  or  months, 
in  order  to  lofe  its  redundant  moillure.  By  this  means, 
it  is  rendered  the  lighter  to  carry,  and  lefs  compact 
and  weighty,  when  made  up  with  frefli  dung,  for  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and  accordingly  lefs  dung  is  required  for 
the  purpofe,  than  if  the  preparation  is  made  with  peat 
taken  recently  from  the  pit. 

“  Take  the  peat-mofs  to  a  dry  fpot,  convenient  for 
conllruCling  a  dunghill,  to  ferve  the  field  to  be  manured. 
Lay  it  in  two  rows,  and  dung  in  a  row  betwixt  them. 
The  dung  thus  lies  on  the  area  of  the  compoll-dunghill, 
and  the  rows  of  peat  fhould  he  near  enough  each  other, 
that  workmen  in  making  up  the  compoll,  may  be  able 
to  throw  them  together  by  the  fpade,  without  wheel¬ 
ing.  In  making  up,  let  the  workmen  begin  at  one  end. 
Lay  a  bottom  of  peat,  6  inches  deep,  and  15  feet  wride, 
if  the  ground  admit  of  it  (m).  Then  lay  about  10 
inches  of  dung  above  the  peat  ;  then  about  6  inches  of 
peat  \  then  four  or  five  of  dung,  and  then  fix  more  of 
peat  y  then  another  thin  layer  of  dung  *,  and  then 
cover  it  over  with  peats  at  the  end  where  it  was  begun, 
at  the  two  fides,  and  above.  It  lliould  not  he  raifed 
above  4  feet,  or  4-^  'feet  high,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to 
prefs  too  heavily  on  the  under  part,  and  check  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  When  a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the 
workmen  will  proceed  working  backwards,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  column  of  compoll,  as  they  are  furnilhed 
with  the  three  rows  of  materials,  direCled  to  be  laid 
down  for  them.  They  mull,  take  care  not  to  tread  on 
the  compoll,  or  render  it  too  compact  *,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  in  proportion  as  the  peat  is  wet,  it  lliould  be 
made  up  in  lumps',  and  not  much  broken. 

“  In  mild  weather,  feven  cart-load  of  common  farm- 
dung,  tolerably  frefli  made,  is  fufficient  for  21  cart¬ 
loads  of  peat  mofs  ,  but  in  cold  weather,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  dung  is  defirablc.  To  every  28  carts  of 
the  compoll,  when  made  up,  it  is  of  ule  to  throw  on 


above  it  a  cart-load  of  allies,  either  made  from  coal,  Manures, 
peat,  or  wood  ;  or  if  thefe  cannot  be  had,  half  the  v— — ■ y— — 
quantity  of  flaked  lime  may  be  ufed,  the  more  finely 
powdered  the  better.  But  thefe  additions  are  nowile 
effential  to  the  general  fuccefs  of  the  compoll. 

“  The  dung  to  be  ufed  lliould  either  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  made,  or  kept  frefli  by  compreflion ;  as,  by  the 
treading  of  cattle  or  l’wine,  or  by  carts  palling  over  it. 

And  if  there  is  little  or  110  litter  in  it,  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  will  ferve,  provided  any  fpongy  vegetable  matter 
is  added  at  making  up  the  compoll,  as  frefli  weeds, 
the  rubbifli  of  a  Hack -yard,  potato-lhaws,  fawings  of 
timber,  &c.  And  as  fomc  forts  of  dung,  even  when 
frefli,  are  much  more  advanced  in  decompofition  tliau 
others,  it  is  material  to  attend  to  this  ;  for  a  much 
lels  proportion  of  fuch  dung,  as  is  lefs  advanced,  will 
ferve  for  the  compoll,  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  mafs  fufiieiently  open,  either  by  a  mixture  of  the 
above-mentioned  fubllances,  or,  if  thele  are  wanting, 
by  adding  the  mofs  piece-meal,  that  is,  firll  mixing  it 
up  in  the  ufual  proportion  of  three  to  one  of  dung, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  adding  an  equal  quantity,  more 
or  lefs,  of  mofs.  The  dung  of  this  character,  of  great- 
ell  quantity,  is  fliamble-dung,  with  which,  under  the 
above  precautions,  fix  times  the  quantity  of  mofs,  or 
more,  may  be  prepared.  The  fame  holds  as  to  pigeon- 
dung,  and  other  fowl-dung  *,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
alfo,  as  to  that  which  is  eolleCled  from  towns,  and 
made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains,  refufe  of  dillil- 
leries,  &c. 

u  The  compoll,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  heat,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  dung  ,  in  lummcr,  in  ten  days  or 
fooner  \  in  winter,  not  perhaps  for  many  weeks,  if  the 
cold  is  feverc.  It  always,  however,  has  been  found  to 
come  011  at  lail  ^  and  in  fummer  it  fometimes  rifes  lo 
high  as  to  be  mifehievous,  by  confuming  the  materi¬ 
als,  (lire-fanging).  I11  that  t’eafon,  a  Hick  lliould  be 
kept  in  it  in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now 
and  then  :  for  if  it  approaches  to  blood-heat,  it  lliould 
either  be  wratered,,  or  turned  over  5  and  on  fuch  an  oe- 
cafion,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  it  with  a  little 
frefli  mofs.  The  heat  fuhfides  after  a  time,  and  with 
great  variety  according  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  making  up  of  the  compoll  ,  which 
then  lliould  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched,  till  with¬ 
in  three  weeks  of  ufing,  when  it  lliould  be  turned  over, 
upfide  down,  and  outfide  in,  and  all  lumps  broken : 
then  it  comes  into  a  feeond  heat  \  but  foon  cools,  and 
fliould  be  taken  out  for  ule.  In  this  Hate,  the  whole, 
except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  appears  a  black 
free  mafs,  and  fpreads  like  garden-mould.  Ufe  it, 
weight  for  weight,  as  farm-yard  dung  \  and  it  will  be 
found,  in  a  courfe  of  cropping,  fully  to  Hand  the  corn- 
par  ifon. 

“  The  addition  recommended  of  allies  or  lime,  is 
thought  to  favour  the  general  perfection  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  to  liallen  the  feeond  heat.  The  lime  laid 
on  above  the  dunghill,  as  directed,  is  rendered  mild  by 
the  vapours  that  efcape  during  the  firll  heat. 

“  Compoll,  made  up  before  January,  has  hitherto 

been 


'(m)  This  alludes  to  the  propriety,  in  clay  lands,  of  fluting  the  dunghill  to  the  breadth  of  a  fingle  ridge,  free  of 
tach  furrow. 
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been  in  gooff  order  for  the  fpring-crops  )  but  this  may 
not  happen  in  a  long  froft.  In  fummer,  it  is  ready  in 
eight  or  ten  weeks  )  and  if  there  is  an  anxiety  to  have’ 
it  i'oon  prepared,  the  addition  of  allies,  or  of  a  little 
Hme-rubbifh  of  old  buildings,  or  of  lime  flaked  with 
foul  water,  applied  to  the  dung  ufed  in  making  up, 
-will  quicken  the  proccfs  confiderably. 

“  Lime  has  been  mixed  previoufly  with  the  peat  ) 
but  the  compoll  prepared  with  that  mixture,  or  with 
the  Ample  peat,  feemed  to  produce  equally  good  crops. 
All  the  land,  however,  that  it  has  been  tried  on,  has 
been  limed  more  or  lefs  within  thefe  25  years. 

“  Peat  prepared  with  lime  alone,  has  not  been  found 
to  anfwer  as  a  good  manure.  In  one  inftance,  viz.  on 
a  bit  of  fallow  fown  with  wheat,  it  was  manifeftly  per¬ 
nicious.  Neither  with  cow-water  alone  is  it  prepared, 
unlefs  by  lying  immerfed  in  a  pool  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  when  it  turns  into  a  fort  of  fleetch,  which  makes 
ail  excellent  top-drefliqg.  Something  of  the  fame  fort 
happens  with  foap-luds,  and  water  of  common  fewers, 
&c.  Lime-water  was  not  found  to  unite  with  the  tan 
in  peat,  nor  was  urine  (n).  Peat  made  with  fea- 
weeds  gets  into  heat,  and  the  peat  feems  to  undergo 
the  fame  change  as  when  prepared  with  dung.  But 
the  effed  of  this  preparation  on  crops  has  not  yet  been 
experienced.  Peat  has  alfo  been  expofed  to  the  fumes 
of  a  putrefying  carcafe.  In  one  inftance  the  peat  pro¬ 
ved  a  manure  }  but  much  weaker  than  when  prepared 
with  dung.  There,  however,  the  proportion  ufed  was 
very  large  to  the  carcale.  Other  trials  are  making, 
where  the  proportion  is  lefs,  and  with,  or  without,  the 
addition  of  allies,  lime,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  there 
can  be  no  fenfiblc  heat.  Peat,  heated  and  rendered 
friable  by  the  adion  of  the  living  principle  of  turnips 
in  growing,  was  not  found  entitled,  when  ufed  as  a 
top-drefling,  to  the  charader  ol  manure.  It  had  been 
made  up  in  the  view  of  preferring  the  turnips  during 
froft.  But  the  turnips  lprung,  and  the  mafs  heated. 
The  turnips  were  taken  out,  and  the  peat  afterwards 
ufed  as  a  top-drefling.  Peat  is  now  under  trial,  as  pre¬ 
paring  with  turnips  and  frefli  weeds,  in  fermentation, 
without  the  admixture  of  any  animalized  matters. 

«  It  is  faid  that  dry  peat-earth  is  ufed  as  a  manure 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  But  unlels  in  chalky  foils, 
or  others  where  there  may  be  a  great  want  of  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
ufed  with  any  fenfible  advantage.  Pcat-afhes  were 
found  to  raife  turnips,  but  to  have  no  fenfible  efted  on 
the  next  crop. 

“  The  quantity  of  the  compoft  ufed  per  acre,  has  va¬ 
ried  confiderably,  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil 
manured,  and  the.  condition  in  which  it  is  at  manuring, 
and  the  feafon  in  which  the  manure  is  applied.  From 
23  to  3  9  cart-load,  by  two  horfes  each,  is  about  what 
has  been  given  )  the  leffer  to  fallows  and  ground  in 


good  tilth,  and  the  larger  when  to  be  ploughed  in  with 
the  fward  of  poor  land  5  and  the  intermediate  quantities, v 
with  tares,  peafe,  potatoes,  &c.  •,  and  it  has  in  moft 
cafes  undergone  comparative  trials  with  different  forts 
of  common  dung. 

“  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  t  he  reception  of  manure.  It  lliould  he  clean,  pret¬ 
ty  dry  at  the  application,  and  well  mixed  and  friable. 
Much  of  the  manure  applied  is  otherwife  loft,  whether 
lime,  dung,  or  compoll.  The  additional  quantities 
reeoinmended  when  the  land  is  coarle,  is  juft  lo  much 
that  would  have  been  faved  by  better  cultivation. 
Common  farmers  are  little  aware  of  this.  I  hey  might 
fave  at  leaft  half  their  lime,  did  they  lay  it  on  in  pow¬ 
der  (o),  and  on  fallows,  only  harrowing  it,  and  let¬ 
ting  it  wait  for  a  fliower  before  it  is  ploughed  in  5  and 
perhaps  not  much  lefs  of  their  dung.  It  is  aftonifliing 
what  a  vifible  effect  is  produced  on  land  properly  mix¬ 
ed  by  a  fallow,  from  the  addition  of  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  properly  prepared  dung  or  compoll.  Both 
its  texture  and  colour  undergo  a  very  feniible  change, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  from  the  extri¬ 
cation  of  lubftances  from  the  decompofing  manure, 
(probably  from  its  fpontaneous  tendency  to  decompofe 
being  aided  by  the  chemical  aftion  of  various  matters 
in  a  foil  lb  prepared)  :  And  from  thefe  fubftances  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  foil,  numberlefs  compofitions  and  decom- 
politions,  or  tendencies  to  them,  take  place,  from  the 
various  elective  attradions  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  it  is  eompofed.  It  is  obvious,  that  an  immenfe- 
ly  greater  proportion  of  manure  mull  be  required  to 
produce  even  a  little  of  this,  where  the  foil  is  coarfc  or 
lumpy,  or  conlolidated  by  wetnefs,  than  when  put  into 
a  fituation  favourable  to  the  reciprocal  a&ion  of  the 
various  fubftances  contained  in  it,  a  variety  and  an  ad¬ 
mixture  formed  by  nature  in  perfection  in  the  more  fa¬ 
voured  foils,  (as  in  the  bottom  of  drained  lakes,  haughs, 
Delta  ground),  and  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  lkilful 
and  indullrious  farmer  to  form  or  make  compenfation 
for  the  want  of,  by  judicious  manuring,  where  nature 
has  been  lefs  bountiful  of  her  gifts. 

“  It  was  meant  to  have  given  a  detailed  account  of 
many  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  whether 
in  Agriculture  or  Chemiftry.  But  as  thefe  are  Hill 
going  on,  and  the  practical  rcfults  have  attracted  fome 
attention,  and  prompted  imitation  by  neighbours  and 
acquaintance,  fo  that  manufcript  directions  have  been 
often  applied  for  and  obtained,  it  has  been  prefer¬ 
red  to  print,  in  the  mean  time,  this  fliort  account 
of  the  bulinefs,  divefted  of  fcientific  language,  and  fuit- 
ed  to  the  perufal  of  any  practical  hufbandman.  It 
was  indeed  felt  as  a  degree  of  wrong,  not  to  take  fome 
fteps  to  make  it  public,  as  foon  as  the  certainty  of 
fucccfs  warranted.  And  both  the  power  and  the  dura- 


(n)  Tan  combines  witli  animal  gcTly,  and  lofes  its  aftringency.  The  animalized  matter,  extricated  in  ferment¬ 

ing  dung,  has  probably  this  efTed  on  the  tan  in  peat,  as  well  as  to  render  the  acid  innocent.  As  vegetable  matters 
feem  in  general  to  contain  the  ingredients  of,  and  often  fomewhat  fimilar  to,  amma  g  u  en,  1  is  po  1  e 
fermentation  of  frefli  vegetables  alone  may  prove  fufficient  to  prepare  the  peat  to  rot  in  the  foil  expeditioufly ,  but 
it  is  certainly  de Arable  to  ufe  alfo  animalized  matter  for  this  purpofe.  ,  , 

(o)  This  they  may,  though  driven  in  winter,  and  drowned  in  the  heaps  by  rains.  Ihey  have  only  to  turn  u 

over  with  a  very  fmall  additional  quantity  of  new  burnt  lliells  when  they  come  to  u  e  i  .  . 
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lion  of  the  manure'have  now  flood  the  teft  of  a  great 
variety  of  trials  on  a  confiderable  extent  of  ground, 
and  of  much  diverfity  of  foil,  continued  without  in- 
termiffiou  during  the  laft  fix  year3.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  equal,  and  even  preferable,  to  common 
farm-yard  dung,  for  the  firfl  threer'years,  and  decidedly 
to  furpafs  it  afterwards.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  appearance  and  effccis  of  the  compoft,  that 
its  parts  are  lefs  volatile  and  foluble  than  thofe  of 
dung  ;  but  that  it  yields  to  the  crop  what  is  re- 
quifite,  by  the  action  of  the  living  fibres  of  vegetables  ; 
and  in  this  way  waftes  llowcr,  and  lafts  longer.  What¬ 
ever  be  in  this,  nothing  has  appeared  more  remarkable, 
than  its  fuperiorlty  in  maintaining  (for  four  and  five 
years)  frefli  and  nourifhing  the  pafture  of  thin  clays, 
that  had  been  laid  down  with  it,  and  in  making  thdm 
yield  wrell  when  again  ploughed,  and  that  without  any 
top-dreffing,  or  new  manure  of  any  fort.  Employed 
in  this  way,  the  effedl  of  common  dung  is  foon  over, 
the  foil  becoming  confolidated,  and  the  pafture  flunt- 
ed;  and  hence  fuch  foils  have  not  ufually  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  advantage,  except  by  tillage,  and  by  the 
aid  of  quantities  of  manure,  got  by  purchafe,  and 
much  beyond  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  foregoing  directions  will,  if  practifed, 
prove  beneficial  to  every  farmer  who  has  acccfs  to 
pcat-mofs  within  a  moderate  diflance ;  but  it  is  to 
the  farmers  of  the  foils  now  mentioned,  and  of  hungry 
gravels,  to  whom  they  would  be  found  particularly  va¬ 
luable. 

u  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  obje6t  in  making  up 
the  compoft  is  to  form  as  large  a  hot-bed  as  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  dung  employed  admits  of,  and  then  to  furround  it 
on  all  fides  lo  as  to  have  the  wdiole  benefit  of  the 
beat  and  effluvia.  Peat,  as  dry  as  garden-mould,  in 
feed-time,  may  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  fo  as  to  double 
the  volume  and  more,  and  nearly  triple  the  weight, 
and  inftcad  of  hurting  the  heat  prolong  it.  Workmen 
muft  begin  with  ufing  layers ;  but,  when  accuflomed  to 
the  juft  proportions,  if  they  are  furnifhed  with  peat 
moderately  dry,  and  dung  not  loft  in  litter,  they  throw 
it  up  together  as  a  mixed  mafs  ;  and  Jhey  improve  in 
the  art,  fo  as  to  make  a  lefs  proportion  of  dung  ferve 
for  the  preparation.” 

With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  common¬ 
ly  ufed  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ; 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  J  n  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  fea,  fea- weeds  offer 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  the  weeds  wTith  which  they 
abound  offer  likewife  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty. 
Oil-cake,  malt-coombs,  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes, 
&c.  all  are  excellent  where  they  can  be  got  :  but  the 
fituations  which  afford  thefe  are  comparatively  few ;  fo 
that  in  moll  cafes  the  farmer  muft  depend  much  on  his 
own  ingenuity  and  induftry  for  railing  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  dung  to  anfwer  his  purpofes  :  and  the  methods 
taken  for  this  purpofc  vary  according  to  the  fituation 
of  different  places,  or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
hufbandman. 

In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marl,  or  lime  arc  to  be 
had,  they  arc  certainly  to  be  employed  in  their  proper 
departments;  butbefides  thefe,  dungy  properly  fo  called, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  every  where  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the 
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manure.  In  Norfolk,  Mr  Marlhall  tells  us,  that  the  qua -  Manures. 
lit y  of  dung  is  attended  to  with  greater  pvecifion  than  in  v— 
moft  other  diftrifts.  Toii'?i-mucky  as  it  is  called,  is  held 
in  moft  eftimation ;  and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth  fupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar¬ 
mouth,  however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  other  wife  in 
a  manner  furrounded  by  marlhes,  ftraw  is  of  courfe  a 
fcarce  and  dear  article  ;  whence,  inftcad  of  littering 
their  horfes  with  it,  they  ufe  fand.  As  the  bed  becomes 
foiled  or  wet,  frefh  fand  is  put  on,  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  wrhen  it  is 
cleared  away,  and  reckoned  muck  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  fent  for  from  a  very  great  diflance. 

With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  bell ; 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next ;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  of  their  food. 

The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  ftraw  alone  is  looked  upon 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  ;  while  the  muck  from  trod¬ 
den  ftraw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  that  from 
the  ftraw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean  flock.— Compofts 
of  dung  with  marl  or  earth  are  very  generally  ufed.  ^ 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marlhall  In  the  mis¬ 
informs  us,  the  cores  of  horns  crufhed  in  a  mill  liaveIa”d  d*- 
been  ufed  as  a  manure  ;  though  he  knows  not  with 
what  fuccefs.  His  only  objection  Js  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear 
in  Norfolk  ;  half  a  guinea  being  commonly  given  for 
a  wraggon-load  driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities 
of  lime  and  marl  are  found  in  this  diftricl.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  method  of  railing  dung  in  general,  perhaps 
the  obfervations  of  Mr  Marfhall  upon  the  management 
of  the  Yorkfhire  farmers  may  be  equally  fatisfacloiy 
with  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publiflied  on  the  fub- 

jc<a-  .  .  .  475 

“  The  general  pra6lice  (fays  he)  is  to  pile  the  Mr  Mar- 
dung  on  the  highell  part  of  the  yard;  or,  which  is  Amll's  di¬ 
ll  ill  lefs  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  fcattered  about  on  the  rc^lons  fof 
fide  of  a  Hope,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpofe  of  diffipating^^f 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is  almoft  invariably  led  off  the  neareft  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a  nuifance  to  the 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  courfe 
carried  to  the  midden ,  and  affifts  in  the  general  diffipa- 
tion.  A  yard  of  dungy  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ftraw, 
will  difeharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 
fluid  particles ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ftraw,  liable  to  be  waflied  away  if  expo  fed  on  a 
rifing  ground.  But  hovT  much  more  liable  to  walle  is 
a  mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  fufficiency 
of  ftraw  to  keep  them  together  !  In  dry  weather  the  na¬ 
tural  oozing  is  confiderable  ;  and  in  a  wret  fcafon  every 
fhower  of  rain  waflies  it  away  in  quantities.  The  Nor¬ 
folk  method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
is  here  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  common  good  ma¬ 
nagement.  There  is  no  better  manure  for  grafs-lands 
than  mould  faturated  wTith  the  oozing  of  a  dunghill  : 
it  gets  down  quickly  among  the  grafs,  and  has  gene¬ 
rally  a  more  vifible  effetft  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  felf- 
fame  dung  it  now  has  ;  while  the  grafs-land  would 
have  an  annual  fupply  of  riches,  which  now  run  to  wafte 
in  the  few'ers  and  rivulets.  But  before  a  dung-yard 
can  with  propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bot¬ 
tom 
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tom  of  the  yard  itfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed. 
A  part  of  it  fituated  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come 
at,  and  low  enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of 
the  liable,  cattle-dalls,  and  hog-llies,  fliould  be  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool, 
with  a  rim  fomewhat  riling,  and  with  covered  drains 
laid  into  it  from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  During  the  fumnier  months,  at  leifure  times, 
and  embracing  opportunities  of  back-carriage,  fill  the 
hollow  nearly  full  with  mould,  fuck  as  the  feourings 
of  ditches,  the  Ihovellings  of  roads,  the  maiden  earth 
of  lanes  and  wade  corners,  the  coping  of  done-quar¬ 
ries,  &c.  &c.  leaving  the  furface  fomewhat  dilhed  \ 
and  within  this  dilli  let  the  dung-pile,  carefully  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  rim  of  mould  round  the  bale  of  the  pile  higher 
than  the  adjoining  furface  of  the  yard  *,  equally  to  pre¬ 
vent  extraneous  matter  from  finding  its  way  into  the  re- 
fervoirs,  and  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  that  which  falls 
within  its  circuit.” 

The  life  of  lime  as  a  manure,  was  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  *,  and  alfo  the  principle  upon  which  its  value  de¬ 
pends,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  not  for  the  purpole  of 
giving  food  to  the  plants,  but  as  a  dimulant,  tending 
to  bring  the  foil  into  a&ivity,  by  reducing  to  mould 
all  the  dead  roots  of  vegetables  with  which  it  may 
abound.  Hence  it  ought  never  to  be  ufed  without 
dung  upon  foils  that  have  been  exhauded  by  repeated 
cropping,  and  that  are  in  a  clean  date. 

However  people  may  differ  in  other  particulars,  all 
agree,  that  the  operation  of  lime  depends  on  its  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  with  the  foil  j  and  therefore  that  the  pro¬ 
per  time  of  applying  it,  is  when  it  is  perfectly  powder¬ 
ed,  and  the  foil  at  the  fame  time  in  the  highed  degree 
of  pulverization.  Lime  of  itfelf  is  abfolutely  barren  } 
and  yet  it  enriches  a  barren  foil.  Neither  of  the  two 
produces  any  good  effedt  without  the  other ;  and  con- 
fequently,  the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed,  the  ef¬ 
fect  mud  be  the  greater. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  lime  ought  always  to  be  fla¬ 
ked  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  by  that 
means  it  is  reduced  the  mod  effedlually  into  powder. 
Lime  left  to  be  flaked  by  a  moid  air,  or  accidental  rain, 
is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly  reduced  into  powder, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
foil.  Sometimes  an  opportunity  offers  to  bring  home 
fhell-lime  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  it  \  and  it  is 
commonly  thrown  into  a  heap  without  cover,  truding 
to  rain  for  flaking.  The  proper  way  is,  to  lay  the 
fhell-lime  in  different  heaps  on  the  ground  wdiere  it  is 
to  be  fpread,  to  reduce  thefe  heaps  into  powder  by  fla¬ 
king  with  water,  and  to  cover  the  flaked  lime  with  foci, 
io  as  to  defend  it  from  rain.  One,  however,  fliould 
avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  bringing  home  lime  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  be  ready  for  it.  Where  allowed  to 
lie  long  in  a  heap,  there  are  two  bad  confequences : 
drd,  lime  attracts  moidure,  even  though  well  covered, 
and  runs  into  clots,  which  prevents  an  intimate  mix¬ 
ture  y  and,  next,  we  know  that  burnt  limedone,  whe¬ 
ther  in  {hells  or  in  powder,  returns  gradually  into 
its  original  date  of  limedone  \  and  upon  thqt  account 
alfo,  is  lefs  capable  of  being  mixed  with  the  foil.  And 
this  is  verified  by  a  fact,  that,  after  lying  long,  it  is  fo 
hard  bound  together  as  to  require  a  pick  to  feparate  the 
parts. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  a  bad  pra&ice,  though 


common,  to  let  fpread  lime  lie  on  the  furface  all  win-  Manures, 
ter.  The  bad  effeds  above  mentioned  take  place  here  *■  -v  1 
in  part :  and  there  is  another,  that  rain  wafhes  the 
lime  down  to  the  furrows,  and  in  a  hanging  field  car¬ 
ries  the  whole  away.  481 

As  the  particles  of  powdered  lime  are  both  fmall  and  Time  of 
heavy,  they  quickly  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  lmunS* 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  that  view”,  it  is 
a  rule,  that  lime  be  ‘  fpread  and  mixed  with  the  foil 
immediately  before  fowing,  or  along  with  the  leed.  In 
this  manner  of  application,  there  being  no  occafion  to 
move  it  till  the  ground  be  dirred  for  a  new”  crop,  it 
lias  time  to  incorporate  with  the  foil,  and  does  not  rea¬ 
dily  feparate  from  it.  Thus,  if  turnip-feed  is  to  be 
fown  broad-cad,  the  lime  ought  to  be  laid  on  imme¬ 
diately  before  fowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed. 

If  a  crop  of  drilled  turnip  or  cabbage  be  intended,  the 
lime  ought  to  be  fpread  immediately  before  forming  in 
drills.  With  refpeCt  to  wheat,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
fpread  immediately  before  feed-fumnving.  If  fpread 
more  early,  before  the  ground  be  lufficiently  broken, 
it  finks  to  the  bottom.  If  a  light  foil  be  prepared 
for  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be  fpread  after  feed  fur¬ 
rowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  In  a  drong 
foil,  it  finks'  not  fo  readily  to  the  bottom,  and  there¬ 
fore,  before  fowing  the  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  foil  by  a  brake.  Where  moor  is  lum- 
mer-fallowed  for  a  crop  of  oats  next  year,  the  lime 
ought  to  be  laid  on  immediately  before  the  lad  plough- 
and  braked  in  as  before.  It  has  iufficient  time 


ing: 


foil  before  the  land  be  dirred 


to  incorporate  wTith  the 
again.  4s? 

The  quantity  to  be  laid  on  depends  on  the  nature  of  duajititj. 
the  foil.  Upon  a  drong  ioil,  70  or  8°  bolls  of  lliclls 
are  not  more  than  Iufficient,  reckoning  four  lmall  firlots 
to  the  boll,  termed  wheat  meafure  ;  nor  will  it  be  an 
overdofe  to  lay  on  ICO  bolls.  Between  50  and  60  may 
fuffiec  upon  medium  foils  \  and  upon  the  thin  or  gra¬ 
velly,  between  39  and  40.  It  is  not  lafe  to  lay  a  much 
greater  quantity  on  fuch  foils.  .  4S3 

It  is  common  to  lime  a  padure-field  immediately  liming paf- 
before  ploughing.  This  .is  an  unfale  practice;  it  is  ture-fields. 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  from  which  it  is 
never  fully  gathered  up.  The  proper  time  for  liming 
a  padure-field,  intended  to  be  taken  up  for  corn,  is  a 
year  at  lead,  or  two,  before  ploughing.  It  is  wadied 
in  by  rain  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  has  time 
to  incorporate  with  the  foil.  484 

Limedone  beat  fmall  makes  an  excellent  manure  j  Beat  lime- 
and  fupplies  the  want  of  powdered  lime  where  there  isftonc. 
no  fuel  to  burn  the  limedone.  Limedone  beat  fmall 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  ufed  as  a  manure  ^  and  the 
proportion  between  it  and  powdered  lime  has  not  been 
afeertained.  What  follows  may  give  fome  light.  Three 
pounds  of  raw  lime  is  by  burning  reduced  to  two 
pounds  of  fhell-lime.  Yet  nothing  is  expelled  by  the 
fire  but  the  air  that  was  in  the  limedone:  the  calca¬ 
reous  earth  remains  entire.  Et'gOy  two  pounds  of  diell- 
lime  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  three  pounds 
of  raw  limedone.  Shell-lime  of  the  bed  quality,  when 
flaked  with  water,  will  mealure  out  to  thrice  the  quan¬ 
tity.  But  as  limedone  lofes  none  of  its  bulk  by  being 
burnt  into  fhells,  it  follows  that  three  bulhels  of  raw 
limedone  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  fix  bu- 
fhels  of  powdered  lime  5  and  confequently,  if  powdered 
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Manures,  lime  poffeis  not  Join©  virtue  above  raw  limeflone,  three 
bulhels  of  the  latter  beat  fmall  Ihould  equal  as  a  manure 
fix  bulhels  of  the  former. 

Shell-marl,  as  a  manure,  is  managed  in  every  re fpecl 
like  powdered  lime  \  with  this  only  difference,  that  a 
filth  or  a  fourth  part  more  in  meafure  ought  to  be  given. 
The  reafon  is,  that  fliell-marl  is  lefs  weighty  than  lime } 
and  that  a  boll  of  it  contains  lefs  calcareous  earth,  which 
4S6  is  the  fructifying  part  of  both. 

Of  clay  and  Clay  and  llonc  fnarls,  with  refpeCt  to  hulbandry,  arc 
itone  marls,  the  fame,  though  in  appearance  different. 

The  goodneis  of  marl  depends  on  the  quantity  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  in  it :  which  has  been  known  to  amount 
to  a  half  or  more.  It  is  too  expenfive  if  the  quantity 
he  lefs  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  part.  Good  marl  is  the 
moff  fubflantial  of  all  manures*,  beeaufe  it  improves  the 
weakell  ground  to  equal  the  hell  borough-aeres.  The 
low  part  of  -Berwiekfhivc,  termed  the  Merfe,  abounds 
everywhere  with  this  marl  *,  and  is  the  only  county  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  plenty. 

Land  ought  to  he  cleared  of  Weeds  before  marling  *, 
and  it  ought  to  he  fmoothed  with  the  brake  and  har¬ 
row,  in  order  that  the  marl  may  be  equally  fpread. 
Marl  is  a  foil'll  on  which  no  vegetable  will  grow  ;  its 
eflicacy  depends,  like  that  of  lime,  on  its  pulverization, 
and  intimate  mixture  with  the  foil.  Towards  the  for¬ 
mer,  alternate  drought  and  moillure  contribute  great¬ 
ly,  as  alio  froll*  Therefore,  after  being  evenly  ipread, 
it  ought  to  lie  on  the  furfaee  all  winter.  In  the  month 
of  Odober  it  may  be  roufed  with  a  brake  *,  which  will 
bring  to  the  furfaee,  and  expofe  to  the  air  and  froll,  all 
the  hard  parts,  and  mix  with  the  foil  all  that  is  pow¬ 
dered.  In  that  refped  it  differs  widely  from  dung  and 
lime,  which  ought  uiually  to  he  ploughed  into  the  ground 
without  delay.  Oats  is  a  hardy  grain,  which  will  an- 
fwer  for  height  the  firll  crop  after  marling  better  than 
any  other *,  and  it  will  fueeecd  though  the  marl  he  not 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  foil.  In  that  cafe,  the  marl 
-ought  to  be  ploughed  in  with  an  ebb  furrow  immedi¬ 
ately  before  lowing,  and  braked  thoroughly.  It  is  tick- 
lilh  to  make  wheat  the  firll  crop:  if  fown  before  winter, 
froll  fwells  the  marl,  and  is  apt  to  throw  the  feed  out  of 
the  ground  \  if  lown  in  fpring,  it  will  fuller  more  than 
oats  by  want  of  due  mixture. 

Summer  is  the  proper  feafon  for  marling  *,  beeaufe  in 
that  feafon  the  marl,  being  dry,  is  not  only  lighter,  hut 
is  ealilv  reduced  to  powder.  Froll,  however,  is  not  im¬ 
proper  for  marling,  cfpeeially  as  in  froll  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  any  other  work. 

Marl  is  a  heavy  body,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  if  indifereetly  ploughed.  Therefore  the  firll 
crop  lliould  always  have  an  ebb  furrow.  During  the 
growing  of  that  crop,  the  marl  has  time  to  incorporate 
with  the  foil,  and  to  become  a  part  of  it ;  after  which 
it  does  not  readily  feparate. 

Of  late  a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome 
countries.  This  is  gypfiim,  which  is  lime  united  with 
fulphuric  acid.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture  We  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly 
ufed  as  a  mannre  in  Switzerland.  In  the  loth  volume 
of  the  lame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  ellate *,  but 
in  luch  an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  he 
determined.  “  The  appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  1 
think,  was  rather  againll  the  benefit  of  the  plaller, 
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though  not  decidedly  fo.”  He  tells  us,  that  its  virtues  Manures, 
were  a  fubjedi  of  debate  in  Germany.  In  America  this  - y—— * 

fuhllanee  feems  to  have  met  with  more  luccefs  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Rath  Pa¬ 
pers,  Mr  Kirkpatrick  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  who  had 
himfelf  vifited  North  America,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
much  ufed  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  efficacy  •  though,  from  what  is  there  Hated,  we 
mull  undoubtedly  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  its  ejicacy  mull 
be  very  great  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
cheapncjs .  In  the  firll  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
from  thence  exported  to  America  5  which  of  itieli  mull 
occafion  a  coniiderable  expenec,  though  the  plaller  were 
originally  given  gratis.  In  the  next  place  it  mull  be 
powdered  in  a  llamping  mill,  and  tie  finer  it  is  powder¬ 
ed  fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  mull  be 
fown  over  the  ground  to  he  manured  with  it.  The 
quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bulhels  to  an  acre.  It  ought 
to  be  fown  on  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  \  and  its  efficacy 
is  faid  to  lall  from  feven  to  twelve  years.  It  operates 
entirely  as  a  top-drclfing. 

In  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  fome  extra&s  from  a  treatife  by  MvPowel,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging  Agri¬ 
culture,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  gypfum  us  a  manure  \  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  inllances. 

1.  In  O&ober  1786,  plaller  of  Paris  was  fown  in  a 
rainy  day  upon  wheat  Hubble  without  any  previous  cul¬ 
ture.  The  crop  of  wheat  had  fearce  been  worth  reap¬ 
ing,  and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  fown  upon  the 
ground  ;  nevertheleis,  in  the  month  of  June  it  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alio  lown  with  gyp¬ 
fum,  and  exhibited  a  fine  appearance  of  white  and  red 
clover  mixed  with  ipcar-grals.  Some  wet  ground  fowrn 
at  the  fame  time  w*as  not  in  the  leall  improved. — This 
anecdote  rcHs  entirely  on  the  veracity  ol  an  anonymous 
fanner.  2.  Fight  bulhels  of  plafler  of  Paris  ipread 
two  acres  and  a  half  of  wheat  Hubble  ground, 


upon 


which  the  ipring  before  had  been  lowed  with  about 
two  pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  the  acre  for  paflure, 
yielded  five  tons  of  hay  by  the  middle  of  June. 

A  fmall  piece  of  ground  of  fiinilar  quality,  hut  without 
any  plaller,  produced  only  one  ton  and  a  half  in 
the  fame  proportion. — Mr  Powcl  concludes  in  favour 
of  the  effects  of  the  plafler  upon  arable  as  well  as  grafs 
land. 

Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofc  have  been  puh- 
liflicd,  though  it  mufl  alfo  be  remarked,  that  various 
perfons  who  have  made  trial  of  this  manure,  declare 
themfelves  diffatisfied  with  it  ;  hut  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  at  all  tried  in  this  part  of  the 
iiland. 

When  a  foil  abounds  too  much  in  particles  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  mix  it  with 
earth  of  a  different  chara&er.  Hence  we  are  informed 
in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that 
in  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  fea-fand  are  annually  of  fca-fand 
conveyed  to  the  land,  and  laid  upon  the  foil  \  a  prac-as  a  ma- 
tiee  which  will  no  doubt  have  a  tendency  to  ameliorate  nure. 
fliff  clays,  and  to  render  them  more  pervious  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  With  the  fame  view,  and  alfo  to  fave 
fuel,  a  pra&ice  is  laid  to  exifl  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
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prill  or  baking  up  tlie  drofs  or  culm  of  coal,  and  alfo  poat- 
Uorfe-  earth,  with  clay,  into  lumps  or  bricks,  which  when 
hoeing  dried  in  the  air,  make  excellent  fuel,  and  alio  afford 
;  laundry,  an  immenf*e  quantity  of*  valuable  allies  to  be  laid  upon 
the  land. 

Sect.  VIII.  Principles  and  Operations  of  the  Drill 
or  Horfe-hoeing  HuJbandnj. 

The  general  properties  attributed  to  the  new  or  drill 
hufbandry  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  promoting 
the  growth  of  plants  by  hoeing,  and  the  laving  of  feed  j 
489  both  of  which  are  equally  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
yivanta-  The  advantages  of  tillage  before  lowing  have  already 
^^been  pointed  out.  In  this  place  we  muff  confine  our- 
~  felves  to  the  utility  of  tillage  after  lowing.  This  kind 
of  tillage  is  moil  generally  known  by  the  name  of  horfe- 
hoeing. 

Land  foWed  with  wheat,  however  well  it  may  he  cul¬ 
tivated  in  autumn,  finks  in  the  winter  j  the  particles  get 
nearer  together,  and  the  weeds  rife ;  fo  that  in  fpring, 
the  land  is  nearly  in  the  fame  lituation  as  if  it  never  had 
been  ploughed.  This,  however,  is  the  feafon  when  it 
iliould  branch  and  grow  with  moil  vigour ;  and  confe- 
qucntly  Hands  moil  in  need  of  ploughing  or  hoeing,  to 
deilroy  the  weeds,  to  fiipply  the  roots  with  frefh  earth, 

I  and,  by  dividing  anew  the  particles  of  the  foil,  to  allow 

the  roots  to  extend  and  collect  nourilhnient. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  gardens,  plants  grow  with 
double  vigour  after  being  hoed  or  tranfplanted.  If 
plants  growing  in  arable  land  could  be  managed  with 
calc  and  fafety  In  this  manner,  it  is  natural  to  expert, 
that  their  growth  would  be  promoted  accordingly.  Ex¬ 
perience  iliows,  that  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but  at¬ 
tended  with  many  advantages. 

In  the  operation  of  hoeing  wheat,  though  fome  of 

Stlie  roots  he  moved  or  broken,  the  jdants  receive  no 
injury  }  for  this  very  circumflancc  makes  them  fend 
forth  a  greater  number  of  roots  than  formerly,  which 
enlarge  their  paflure,  and  consequently  augment  their 
growth. 

Sickly  wheat  has  often  recovered  its  vigour  after  a 
good  hoeing,  efpecially  when  performed  in  weather  not 
very  hot  or  dry. 

Wheat,  and  fuck  grain  as  is  fown  before  winter,  re¬ 
quire  hoeing  more  than  oats,  barley,  or  other  grain 
fown  in  the  fpring  \  foi*,  if  the  land  has  been  well 
ploughed  before  the  fowing  of  fpring  corn,  it  neither 
lias  time  to  harden,  nor  to  produce  many  weeds,  not 
having  heert  expofed  to  the  winter’s  fnow  and  rain. 

Of  Sowing. 

49°. 

plethod  of  As  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  new  hufbandry,  plants  grow 
he^ril}11  £reatei4  vigour  than  by  the  old  method,  the  land 

ufoandry.  A1011^  be  fowed  thinner.  It  is  this  principle  of  the 
new  hufbandry  that  lias  been  chiefly  objected  to  5  for, 
upon  obferving  the  land  occupied  by  a  final!  number 
of  plants,  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  all  the  vacant 
fpaee  as  loll.  But  this  prejudice  will  focn  be  removed, 
when  it  is  confidercd,  that  in  the  bell  land  cultivated 
in  the  common  method,  and  fown  very  thick,  each 
feed  produces  but  one  or  two  ears  ,  that,  in  the  fame 
land  fown  thinner,  every  feed  produces  two  or  three 
ears  *,  and  that  a  fmgle  feed  fome  times  produces  18  or 
2l  ears. 

Vql.  I.  Part  IL 


In  the  common  method,  as  there  are  many  more  j)rp]  or 
plants  than  can  find  fufficient  nourifliment,  and  as  it  is  Hoife- 
impoflible  to  aflifl  them  by  hoeing,  numbers  die  before  hoeing 
they  attain  maturity  \  the  grcatell  part  re  main  fickly  Huibandiv 
and  drooping  j  and  thus  part  of  the  feed  is  loft.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  new  method,  all  the  plants  have  as 
much  food  as  they  require  \  and  as  they  are,  from  time 
to  time,  affifled  by  hoeing,  they  become  fo  vigorous  as 
to  equal  in  their  production  the  numerous  but  lickiy 
plants  cultivated  in  the  common  method. 

Of  Hoeing. 

The  newr  hufbandry  is  abfulutely  impracticable  in 
lands  that  are  not  eaiily  ploughed.  Attempting  to  cul¬ 
tivate  land  according  to  this  hu  than  dry,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  circumflancc,  that  it  is  practicable  in  no  land 
excepting  Inch  as  has  already  been  brought  into  good 
tilth  by  the  old  method,  lias  gone  far  to  make  it  con¬ 
temptible  in  many  places. 

When  a  field  is  in  good  tilth,  it  fliould  he  fown  fo 
thin  as  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  plants  to  extend 
their  roots.  After  being  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
it  mull  he  divided  into  rows,  at  the  tliflancc  of  30  inches 
from  one  another.  On  the  fides  of  each  of  thele  rows, 
two  row's  of  wheat  mull  be  fowed  fix  inches  diilant  from 
each  other.  Bv  this  means  there  will  be  an  interval  of 
twfo  feet  wide  betwixt  the  rows,  and  every  plant  will 
have  room  enough  to  extend  its  roots,  and  to  fupply  it 
with  food.  The  intervals  will  likewlfe  be  fufficient  for 
allowing  the  earth  to  be  hoed  or  tilled  without  injuring 
the  plants  in  the  rows.  4^1 

The  lirfl  hoeing,  which  fliould  be  given  before  the  The  differ- 
winter,  is  intended  to  drain  away  the  wet,  and  to  dif- e»t hoeing* 
pofe  the  earth  to  be  mellowed  by  thefrofls,  Thefe  twro 
ends  will  be  anfwered  by  drawing  two  fmall  furrows  at 
a  little  diflance  from  the  rows,  and  throwing  the  earth, 
taken  from  the  furrows  into  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

This  firft  hoeing  fhouM  be  given  when  the  wheat  is  in 
leaf. 

The  fccond  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  make  the 
plants  branch,  fliould  he  given  after  the  hard  frofls  are 
over.  To  do  this  with  advantage,  after  flirring  the 
earth  a  little  near  the  rows,  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  intervals  fliould  be  turned  back 
into  the  furrows.  This  earth,  having  been  mellowed 
by  the  winter,  fupplies  the  plants  with  excellent  food, 
and  makes  the  roots  extend. 

The  third  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  invigorate 
the  llalk,  fliould  be  given  when  the  ears  of  the  com 
begin  to  fhow  themfelves.  This  hoeing  may,  however, 
be  very  flight. 

But  the  lafl  hoeing  is  of  the  greatefl  importance,  as 
it  enlarges  the  grain,  and  makes  the  cars  fill  at  their 
extremities.  This  hoeing  Iliould  be  given  when  the 
wheat  is  in  bloom  }  a  furrow'  mufl  he  drawn  in  the 
middle  of  the  interval,  and  the  earth  thrown  to  the 
right  and  left  on  the  foot  of  the  plants.  This  fupports 
the  plants,  prevents  them  from  being  laid,  and  prepares 
the  ground  for  the  next  fowing,  as  the  feed  is  then  to  be 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  that  formed  the  in¬ 
tervals. 

The  hell  feafon  for  hoeing  is  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter  rain,  or  fo  foon  after  rain  as  the  foil  will  quit  the 
inll  rumen t  in  hoeing.  Light  dry  foils  may  be  hoed  al~ 
moll  at  any  time,  hut  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with 
3  N  ilronr 
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Drill  or  ftrong  clay  foils  ;  tl\e  feafon  for  hoeing  fucli  is  frc- 
Horfe-  quently  ihort  and  precarious  ;  every  opportunity  the  ro¬ 
ll  ^i°e*nj\  fore  fliould  be  carefully  watehed,  and  eagerly  embra- 
i  11  ‘*n(  I}  '.  ced.  The  two  extremes  of  wet  and  dry,  are  great  ene¬ 
mies  to  vegetation  in  ftrong  clay  foils.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  time  of  clay  lolls  running  together, 
lb  as  to  puddle  by  fuperfluous  wet,  and  the  time  of  their 
caking  by  drought,  in  which  they  are  perfectly  ma¬ 
nageable.  This  is  the  juncture  for  hoeing  \  and  fo 
much  land  as  lhall  be  thus  feafonahly  hoed,  will  not 
cake  or  cruft  upon  the  furfa.ee,  as  it  otherwife  w'ould 
have  done,  till  it  has  been  foaked  or  drenehed  again 
with  rain  \  in  which  cafe  the  hoeing  is  to  be  repeated 
as  foou  as  the  foil  lliall  quit  the  inftrument,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  necefiarv  *,  by  whieh  time  the  growing  crop  will 
begin  to  cover  the  ground,  fo  as  to  act  as  a  fcrcen  to 
the  furface  of  the  land  againft  the  intenle  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  thereby  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  bad 
elf  *6ts  of  the  foil’s  caking  in  dry  weather. 

By  this  fucccllive  tillage,  or  hoeing,  good  erops  will 
be  obtained,  provided  the  weather  is  not  very  unfavour¬ 
able. 

But  as  ftrong  vigorous  plants  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  corn  raifed  in  the  new  way  is  later 
in  ripening  than  any  other,  and  mull  therefore  be  fowu 
earlier. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  intervals  for  fowing  again, 
fome  well-rotted  dung  may  be  laid  in  the  deep  furrows 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  j  and  this  dung 
mull  he  covered  with  the  earth  that  was  before  thrown 
towards  the  rows  of  wheat.  But,  if  the  land  does  not 
require  mending,  the  deep  furrow  is  filled  without  any 
dung.  This  operation  fliould  be  performed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  harveft,  that  there  may  he  time  to  give  the 
land  a  flight  ftirring  before  the  rows  are  fowed  >  which 
fliould  oceupy  the  middle  of  the  fpaee  which  formed 
the  intervals  during  the  laft  erop.  The  intervals  of  the 
fecond  year  take  up  the  fpaee  occupied  by  the  Hubble 
of  the  firft. 

Suppofing  dung  to  be  necelfary,  which  is  denied  by 
many,  a  very  fmall  quantity  is  fuflicicnt  j  a  fingle  layer, 
put  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  will  he  enough. 

Description  of  tlie  Instruments  commonly  ufed  in 
the  New  Husbandry. 

Tnftruments  Fig.  I.  is  a  marking  plough.  The  principal  ufe  of 
deferibed,  this  plough  is  to  ftraight  and  regulate  the  ridges.  The 
Plate  X.  Hne  traeed  by  the  eye,  by  means  of  three  poles, 

placed  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  plough  draws  the  firft 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  this  line  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  tooth  A,  fixed  in  the  block  of  wood 
near  the  end  of  the  crofs-polc  or  Aider  BB,  marks  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge  at  the  diftance  intended.  The 
ploughman  next  traces  the  next  line  or  rutt  made  by 
the  tooth,  and  draws  a  fmall  furrow  along  it  :  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  field  is  laid  out  in 
ftraight  and  equidiftant  ridges. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  plough  for  breaking  up  ley,  or  turning 
up  the  bottom  of  land  when  greatly  exhaufted.  By  its 
eonftrudtion,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows  can 
be  regulated  to  a  greater  eertainty  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  known  in  this  eountry.  Its  appearance  is 
heavy  :  but  two  liorfes  are  fufficient  to  plough  with  it 
in  ordinary  free  land  3  and  only  four  are  neeeffary  in 
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the  ftiffeft  clay-foils.  The  plough  is  likewife  eafily  Drill  or 
held  and  tempered.  A,  is 'the  fword  fixed  in  the  fizers  Iiorfe- 
B,  which  runs  through  a  mortoile  E,  at  the  end  of  ^  ' 

the  beam  C,  and  regulates  the  depth  of  the  furrow  1  ,  y*. 

by  raifing  or  deprefling  the  beam  3  it  is  fixed  by  putting 
the  pin  D  through  the  beam  and  fword,  and  is  move- 
able  at  E. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  jointed  brake-harrow  with  24  teeth,  fha- Plate  ^ 
ped  like  eoulters,  and  Handing  at  about  an  angle  of  80 
degrees.  By  this  inftrument  the  land  is  finely  pulve¬ 
rized,  and  prepared  for  receiving  the  feed  from  the 
drill.  It  requires  four  liorfes  in  ft  iff,  and  two  in 
open  land.  This  harrow  is  likewife  ufed  for  level¬ 
ling  the  ridges  j  which  is  done  by  prefling  it  down  by 
the  handles  where  the  ridge  is  high,  and  raifing  it  up 
when  low. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  angular  weeding  harrow,  whieh  may 
follow  the  brake  when  necelfary.  The  feven  hindmoit 
teeth  fliould  Hand  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  reft, 
in  order  to  colle6t  the  weeds,  whieh  the  holder  can  drop 
at  pleafure,  by  railing  the  hinder  part,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  harrow  by  two  joints. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  pair  of  harrows  with  lliafts.  This  harrow 
is  ufed  for  covering  the  feed  in  the  drills,  the  horfc  go¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  drill-plough,  eonftru&ed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fow  at  onee  two  rows  of  beans,  peafe,  or 
wheat.  This  maehine  is  eafily  wrought  by  two  horfes. 

A,  is  the  happer  for  containing  the  feed  ;  B,  eireular 
boxes  for  receiving  the  feed  from  the  happer ;  CC,  two 
fquare  boxes  which  rceeive  the  feed  from  fmall  holes  in: 
the  eireular  boxes,  as  they  turn  round  >  and,  laft  of  all, 
the  feed  is  dropped  into  the  drills  through  holes  in  the 
fquare  boxes,  behind  the  eoulters  D.  The  cylinder  E 
follows,  which,  together  with  the  wheel  F,  regulates 
the  depth  of  the  eoulters  and  covers  the  feed  ;  the  har¬ 
row  G  eomes  behind  all,  and  eovers  the  feed  more 
completely.  HH,  two  Aiders,  whieh,  when  drawn 
out,  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  into  the  boxes  j  and^ 

I,  is  a  ketch  which  holds  the  rungs,  and  prevents  the 
boxes  from  turning,  and  lofing  feed  at  the  ends  of  the 
ridges. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  fingle  hoe-plough  of  a  very  Ample  con- 
ftru&ion,  by  which  the  earth  in  the  intervals  is  ftirred 
and  laid  up  on  both  fides  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  weeds  are  deftroyed.  A  A  the 
mouldboards,  whieh  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at  plea- 
furc,  according  as  the  farmer  wants  to  throw  the  earth 
higher  or  lower  upon  the  roots. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  drill-rake  for  peafe.  This  inftrument,  Plate  IX. 
which  is  chiefiy  ealeulated  for  fmall  ineloiures  of  light 
grounds,  is  a*  fort  of  ftrong  plough  rake,  with  four 
large  teeth  at  o,  a ,  b ,  b ,  a  little  incurvated.  The  di¬ 
ftance  from  a  to  a,  and  from  b  to  b9  is  nine  inches. 

The  interval  between  the  two  inner  teeth,  a  and  b ,  is 
three  feet  fix  inches,  which  allows  lufiicient  room  for 
the  hole-plough  to  move  in.  To  the  piece  of  timber 
c  c,  forming  the  head  of  the  rake,  are  fixed  the  handles 
cl ,  and  the  beam  e  to  which  the  horfc  is  faftened.  When 
this  inftrument  is  drawn  over  a  piece  of  land  made 
thoroughly  fine,  and  the  man  who  holds  it  bears  upon 
the  handles,  four  furrows,  f  gy  h ,  i\  will  be  formed,  at 
the  diftanees  determined  by  the  conftrudlion  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  Thefe  diftanees  may  be  accurately  preferv- 
ed,  provided  that  the  teeth  aa  return  when  the  plough- 
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Drill  or  man  comes  back,  after  having  ploughed  one  turn  in 
Hovfe-  two  of  the  channels  formed  before,  marked  bb :  thus 
hoeing  a]j  the  furrows  in  the  field  will  be  traced  with  the  fame 
putbaa  r y.  regU}ar^y>  When  the  ground  is  thus  formed  into  drills, 
the  peafe  may  be  fcattered  by  a  lingle  motion  of  the  hand 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  one  another  into  the  channels, 
and  then  covered  with  the  flat  part  of  a  hand-rake,  and 
prefled  down  gently.  This  inflrumcnt  is  fo  Ample,  that 
any  workman  may  cafily  make  or  repair  it. 

Plate  XI  XI.  is  delineated  a  patent  drill  ma¬ 

chine,  lately  invented  by  the  Reverend  James  Cooke 
of  Heaton  Norris  near  Mancheffer.  A,  the  upper 
part  of  the  feed  box.  B,  the  lower  part  of  the  fame 
box.  C,  a  moveable  partition,  with  a  lever,  by  which 
the  grain  or  feed  is  let  fall  at  pleafurc  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles  applied  to  the  cylinder 
D,  and  dropped  into  the  funnel  E,  and  conveyed 
thereby  into  the  furrow  or  drill  made  in  the  land 
by  the  coulter  F,  and  covered  by  the  rake  or  harrow 
G.  H,  a  lever,  by  which  the  wheel  I  is  lifted  out 
of  generation  with  the  wheel  K,  to  prevent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  fcattered  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
machine  is  turning  round  at  the  end  of  the  land,  by 
which  the  harrow  G  is  alfo  lifted  from  the  ground  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  motion,  by  means  of 
the  crank,  and  the  horizontal  lever  h  h .  Jj,  a  Hiding 
lever,  with  a  weight  upon  it,  by  means  of  which  the 
depth  of  the  furrows  or  drills,  and  confequently  the 
depth  that  the  grain  or  feed  will  be  depofited  in  the 
land,  may  be  eafily  afeertained.  M,  a  ferew  in  the 
coulter  beam,  by  turning  of  which  the  feed-box  B 
is  elevated  or  deprefled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  crulhed  or  bruifed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cups  or  ladles.  Fig.  13.  a  rake  with  iron  teeth, 
to  be  applied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  rails  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  ftapples  and  ferew  nuts  at  n  by  which 
many  ufeful  purpofes  are  anfwered,  viz.  in  accumula¬ 
ting  cuitch  or  hay  into  rows,  and  as  a  fcarificator  for 
young  crops  of  wheat  in  the  fpring,  or  to  be  ufed  upon 
a  fallow j  in  which  cafe,  the  feed-box,  the  ladle  cylin¬ 
der,  the  coulters,  the  funnels,  and  harrows,  arc  all  taken 
away. 

The  fide  view  of  the  machine  is  reprefented,  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity,  with  one  feed-box  only,  one  coul¬ 
ter,  one  funnel,  one  harrow,  &c.  whereas  a  complete 
machine  is  furniflied  with  five  coulters,  five  harrows, 
feven  funnels,  a  feed-box  in  eight  partitions,  &c.  with 
ladles  of  different  fizes,  for  different  forts  of  grain  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  machines  (with  five  coulters,  fixteen  guineas, 
with  four  coulters  fifteen  guineas^,  equally  excel  in  fet- 
ting  or  planting  all  forts  of  grain  or  feeds,  even  carrot- 
feed,  to  exactnefs,  after  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten 
chain  acres  per  day,  with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  two 
horfes.  They  depoiite  the  grain  or  feed  in  any  given 
quantity,  from  one  peck  to  three  bufliels  per  acre,  re¬ 
gularly  and  uniformly,  and  that  without  grinding  or 
bruifing  the  feed,  and  at  any  given  depth,  from  half  an 
inch  to  half  a  dozen  inches,  in  rows  at  the  diftance  of 
twelve,  fixteen,  and  twenty-four  inches,  or  any  other 
diftance.  They  are  equally  ufeful  on  all  lands,  are  du¬ 
rable,  eafy  to  manage,  and  by  no  means  fubjeft  to  be 
put  out  of  repair. 

The  ladle  cylinder  1)  is  furniflied  with  cups  or  la- 


dies  of  four  different  fizes  for  different  forts  of  grain  x)riil  of 
or  feeds,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  numbers  Hoife- 
I,  2,  3,  4. — N°  1.  (the  fmallelt  fize)  is  calculated  for  hoeing 
turnip-feed,  clover- feed,  cole-feed,  rape,  &c.  and  will 
fow  fomething  more  than  one  pound  per  ftatute  acre. 

N°  2.  for  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  8c c.  and  will  fow 
fomething  more  than  one  bufnel  per  acre.  N°  3.  for 
barley ;  and  will  fow  one  bufliel  and  a  half  per  acre. 

N°  4.  for  beans,  oats,  peafe,  vetches,  &c.  and  will  fow 
two  bufh els  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  fpecified  quantities  of 
grain  or  feeds,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  each  may 
be  iown  at  pleafure,  by  Hopping  up  with  a  little  clay 
or  by  adding  a  few  ladles  to  each  refpe&iye  box.  The 
grain  or  feeds  intended  to  be  fown,  muft  be  put  in  thofe 
boxes,  to  which  the  cups  or  ladles  as  above  deferibed 
refpeftively  belong,  an  equal  quantity  into  each  box, 
and  all  the  other  boxes  empty.  The  ladle  cylinder  may 
be  reverfed,  or  turned  end  for  end  at  pleafure,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  grain,  &c. 

For  lowing  beans,  oats,  peafe,  &c.  with  a  five-coul¬ 
ter  machine,  four  large  ladles  muft  occaiionally  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  equal  diftanees  round  thofe  parts  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  which  fubtend  the  two  end  boxes.  And  foi* 
lowing  barley,  eight  large  ones  mull  be  applied  as  a- 
bove  ;  or  four  ladles,  N°  2.  to  each  of  the  wheat  boxes* 

Thefe  additional  ladles  are  fixed  on  the  cylinder  with 
nails,  or  taken  off,  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  for  lowing 
with  a  four-coulter  machine,  the  above  alterations  are 
not  neceffary. 

The  funnels  are  applied  to'  their  refpe&ive  places  by 
correfponding  numbers.  Care  fliould  be  taken,  that 
the  points  of  the  funnels  Hand  dire&ly  behind  the  backs 
of  the  coulters,  which  is  done  by  wedges  being  applied 
to  one  fide  or  other  of  the  coulters,  at  the  time  they 
are  fixed  in  their  refpe&ivc  places. 

The  machine  being  thus  put  together,  which  is  rea¬ 
dily  and  expeditioully  done,  as  no  feparatc  part  will 
coincide  with  any  other  but  that  to  which  it  refpec- 
tivcly  belongs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  grain  or  feed 
in  each  of  the  refpe&ive  boxes,  the  land  alfo  being  pre- 
vioufly  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  or  fo  in  a  place  to 
level  the  furface  \  but  if  the  land  be  very  rough,  a  rol¬ 
ler  will  heft  anfwer  that  purpofe,  whenever  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  admit  of  it  ;  and  upon  ltrong  clays  a 
fpiked  roller  is  fomc times  neceffary  to  reduce  the  fize 
of  the  large  dry  clods  ;  which  being  done,  the  driver 
fliould  walk  down  the  furrow  or  edge  of  the  land,  and 
having  hold  of  the  laft  horle’s  head  with  his  hand,  he 
will  readily  keep  him  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  will  bring 
the  outfide  coulter  of  the  machine  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  edges  of  the  land  or  ridge,  at  which 
uniform  extent,  he  fliould  keep  his  arm  till  Tie  conies 
to  the  end  of  the  land  }  where  having  turned  round, 
he  muft  come  to  the  other  fide  of  his  horfes,  and  walk¬ 
ing  upon  the  laft  outfide  drill,  having  hold  of  the  horfe’s  , 
head  with  his  hand  as  before,  he  will  readily  keep  the 
machine  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  will  ftrike  the  iucceed- 
ing  drill  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  laft  outfide  one,  or 
that  he  walks  “upon,  as  the  coulters  are  diftant  from 
each  other. 

The  perfon  who  attends  the  machine  fliould  put* 
down  the  lever  H  foon  enough  at  the  end  of  the  land, 
that  the  cups  or  ladles  may  have  time  to  fill,  before  he 
begins  to  fow ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  land,  he  mull:  ap- 
3  N  2  ply 
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Drill  or  ply  liis  right  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  rail  between 

ITorfe-  the  handles,  hv  which  he  will  keep  the  coulters  in  the 

lioe-mg  ground,  while  he  is  lifting  up  the  lever  II  with  his  left 
Ilulbandry.  jiam^  to  prevent  the  grain  being  fcattered  upon  the 
headland,  while  the  machine  is  turning  round  j  this  he 
will  do  with  great  eale,  by  continuing  his  right  hand 
upon  the  rail  between  the  handles,  and  applying  his 
left  arm  under  the  left  handle,  in  order  to  lift  the  coul¬ 
ters  out  of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  ufmg  the  machine,  it 
eonfifls  in  driving  it  llraight.  As  to  the  perfon  who 
attends  the  machine,  he  cannot  poflibly  eommit  any  er¬ 
rors,  except  fueh  as  are  wilful,  particularly  as  he  lees 
at  one-view  the  whole  proeels  of  the  bufinefs,  viz.  that 
the  coulters  make  the  drills  of  a  proper  depth  ;  that 
the  funnels  continue  open  to  convey  the  grain  or  feed 
into  the  drills  ;  that  the  rakes  or  harrows  eover  the 
grain  fuffieiently ;  and  when  feed  is  wanting  in  the 
lower  boxes  B,  which  he  cannot  avoid  feeing,  he  rea¬ 
dily  iupplies  them  from  the  upper  boxes  A,  by  apply¬ 
ing  his  hand,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  to  the  lever 
C.  The  lower  boxes  B  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be¬ 
come  empty  before  they  are  fupplied  with  feed,  hut 
fli oul d  be  kept  nearly  full,  or  within  an  inch  or  fo  of 
the  edge  of  the  box. 

If  chalk  lines  are  made  aerofs  the  hacks  of  the  coul¬ 
ters,  at  fueh  a  diftanee  from  the  ends  as  the  iced  fhould 
he  depofited  in  the  ground  (viz.  about  two  inches  for 
wheat,  and  from  two  to  three  for  fpring  eorn),  the  per¬ 
fon  that  attends  the  machine  will  be  better  able  to  al- 
certain  the  depth  the  feed  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
drills,  by  obferving,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  whe¬ 
ther  the  chalk  lines  are  above  or  below  the  furfaec 
of  the  land  *,  if  above,  a  proper  weight  mull  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lever  L,  which  will  force  the  coulters 
into  the  ground  }  if  belowr,  the  lever  Li  and  weight 
mull  be  reverfed,  whieh  will  prevent  their  finking  too 
deep. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lands  or  ridges 
are  of  different  lizes  }  where  the  machine  is  too  wide 
for  the  land,  one  or  more  funnels  may  oeeafionally  be 
flopped  with  a  little  loole  paper,  and  the  feed  received 
into  fueh  funnel  returned  at  the  end  of  the  land,  or 
fooner  if  required,  into  the  upper  feed-box.  But  for 
regularity  and  expedition,  lands  eonfifling  of  fo  many 
feet  wide  from  outlide  to  outfide,  as  the  machine  eon- 
tains  coulters,  when  fixed  at  twelve  inches  diflanee,  or 
twice  or  three  times  the  number,  &c.  are  bell  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  machine.  In  wet  foils  or  llrong  days, 
lands  or  ridges  of  the  width  of  the  machine,  and  in  dry 
foils,  of  twice  the  width,  are  recommended.  For  fow- 
ing  of  narrow  high-ridged  lands,  the  outlide  coulters 
fhould  be  let  down,  and  the  middle  ones  railed,  fo  that 
the  points  of  the  coulters  may  form  the  fame  curve 
that  the  land  or  ridge  forms.  And  the  loofe  foil  har¬ 
rowed  down  into  the  furrows  fhould  he  returned  to  the 
edges  of  the  lands  or  ridges  from  whence  it  eame,  by 
a  double  mouldboard  or  other  plough,  whether  the  land 
be  wet  or  dry. 

Clover  or  other  leys,  intended  to  he  fown  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  fhould  be  ploughed  a  deep  ftrong  furrow  and  well 
harrowed,  in  order  to  level  the  furfaee,  and  to  get  as  much 
loofe  foil  as  poflible  for  the  coulters  to  work  in }  and  when 
fown,  if  any  of  the  feed  appears  in  the  drills  uncovered 
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by  reafon  of  the  iliff  texture  of  the  foil,  or  toughnefs  of  Drill  or 
the  roots,  a  light  harrow  may  be  taken  over  the  land,  Horfe- 
once  in  a  place,  which  will  effe&ually  cover  the  feed, 
without  displacing  it  all  in  the  drills.  For  fowing  leys,  < U]— ^  — 1 
a  confiderable  weight  muft  he  applied  to  the  lever  L,  to 
force  the  coulters  into  the  ground  •,  and  a  fet  of  wrought- 
iron  coulters,  well  floeled,  and  made  lharp  at  the  front 
edge  and  bottom,  are  recommended  ;  they  will  pervade 
the  foil  more  readily,  consequently  require  lefs  draught, 
and  expedite  bufinefs  more  than  adequate  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenee. 

For  every  half  acre  of  land  intended  to  be  fown  by 
the  machine  with  the  feed  of  that  very  valuable  root, 
carrot,  one  br.lhcl  of  faw-dufl,  and  one  pound  of  car- 
rot-feed,  fhould  he  provided  ;  the  faw  dull  fhould  he 
made  dry,  and  lifted  to  take  out  all  the  lumps  and 
chips,  and  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  or  heaps  ;  the 
caiTot-feed  fhould  likewife  be  dried,  and  well  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  to  lhake  oft  the  beards,  fo  that 
it  may  feparate  readily*,  and  being  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts  or  heaps,  one  part  of  the  carrot-feed  mufl 
be  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  faw-dufl,  and  fo  on, 
till  all  the  parts  of  earrot-feed  and  faw-dufl  are  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  together }  in  which  flate  it  - 
may  be  fown  very  regularly  in  drills  at  twelve  inehes 
diflanee,  by  the  "cups  or  ladles  N°  2.  Carrot-feed  re- 
fe  mb  ling  faw-dufl  very  much  in  its  fize,  roughnefe, 
weight,  adhefion,  &e.  will  remain  mixed  as  above  dm 
ring  the  lowing ;  a  ladleful  of  faw-dufl  will,  upon  an 
average,  contain  three  or  four  earrot-feeds,  by  which 
means  the  earrot-feed  cannot  be  otherwise  than  regular 
in  the  drills.  In  attempting  to  depolite  fmall  feeds 
near  the  furfaee,  it  may  fo  happen  that  feme  of  the 
feeds  may  not  be  covered  with  foil :  in  which  cafe,  a 
light  roller  mav  be  drawn  over  the  land  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  which  will  not  only  cover  the  feeds,  but 
will  alio,  by  levelling  the  furfaee,  prepare  the  land  for 
an  earlier  hoeing  than  could  othenvife  have  taken 
plaee. 

It  has  alwavs  been  found  troublefcme,  fo  me  times 
impracticable,  to  fow  any  kind  of  grain  or  feeds  (even 
broad-eafl)  in  a  high  wind.  This  inconvenience  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated  by  placing  a  fcrcen  of  any  kind  of  cloth, 
or  a  lack,  fupported  by  two  uprights  nailed  to  the  fides 
of  the  machine,  behind  the  funnels,  which  will  prevent 
the  grain  or  feed  being  blown  out  of  its  dire&ion  in 
falling  from  the  ladles  into  the  funnels.  Small  pipes  of 
tin  may  alio  he  put  on  to  the  ends  of  the  funnels,  to. 
eonvey  the  grain  or  feed  io  near  the  furfaee  of  the  land, 
that  the  highefl  wind  fhall  not  be  able  to  interrupt  its 
defeent  into  the  drills. 

Befpe  Cling  the  uie  of  the  machine,  it  is  frequently 
remarked  by  fonie  people  not  eonverfant  wutli  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter  and  motion,  that  the  toil  will  clofe 
after  the  coulters,  before  the  feed  is  admitted  into  the 
drills.  Whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  eale  \  for  the 
velocity  of  the  coulters  in  palling  through  the  foil,  is 
fo  much  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  foil 
elofes  up  the  drills  by  its  own  fpontaneous  gravity,  that 
the  ineifions  or  drills  will  he  eonflantly  open  for  three- 
or  four  inches  behind  the  coulters  }  by  which  means  it 
is  morally  impoflible  (if  the  points  of  the  funnels  Hand. 
direClly  behind  the  coulters)  that  the  feed,  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  it  acquires  in  falling  throngh  the  funnels,  fhall  not 
he  admitted  into  the  drills. 
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Drill  or  Fig.  12*  is  a  new  ccnftructed  fimple  hand-hoe,  by 
Horfe-  whieli  one  man  will  effedtually  hoe  two  chain  aeres  per 
hoeing  t\ay?  eartliing  up  the  foil  at  the  lame  time  to  the  rows 
Hafbaiidry.^  Qjr  corn  or  pUlfCj  f0  as  to  caufe  roots  to  iffue  from  the 
Plate  XI.  firft  joint  of  the  Hem,  above  the  fnrface  of  the  land, 
which  otherwife  would  never  have  exilled. 

This  hoc  is  worked  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
common  Dutch  hoe,  or  feujftle,  is  worked  in  gardens. 
The  handle  is  elevated  or  depreffed,  to  fuit  the  fiz.e  of 
the  perfon  that  works  it,  by  means  of  an  iron  wedge 
being  reflectively  applied  to  the  upper  or  under  fide  of 
the  handle  that  goes  into  the  focket  of  the  hoe. 

The  wings  or  moulding  plates  of  the  hoe,  which  are 
calculated  to  earth  up  the  foil  to  the  rows  of  corn,  fo 
as  to  eaufe  roots  to  iffiie  from  the  iirlt  joint  of  the  ft  cm 
above  the  furface,  which  otherwife  would  not  have  ex¬ 
illed,  fhould  never  be  ulcd  for  the  firll  hoeing,  but  ihould 
always  he  nfed  for  the  laft  hoeing,  and  ufed  or  not  nfed, 
at  the  option  of  the  farmer,  when  any  intermediate 
lioeing  is  performed. 

Summary  of  the  Operations  neeeflary  in  executing 
the  New  Husbandry  with  the  Plough. 

Summary  I.  It  is  indifpenfably  neeeffary  that  the  farmer  be 
of  the  ope-  provided  with  a  drill  and  hoe-plough, 
rations.  2.  The  new  hufbandry  may  he  begun  either  with  the 

winter  or  lpriiig  corn. 

3.  The  land  mult  be  prepared  by  four  good  plough¬ 
ing,  given  at  different  times,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September. 

4.  Thefe  ploughings  mull  be  done  in  dry  weather, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  kneading. 

5.  The  land  mult  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  fowed  in  the  common  way. 

6.  The  rows  of  wheat  Ihould  be  fowed  very  ftraight. 

7.  When  the  field  is  not  very  large,  a  line  mult  be 
ftrained  aerofs  it,  by  which  a  rill  may  be  traced  with 
a  hoe  for  the  horfe  that  draws  the  drill  to  go  in  5  and 
when  the  rows  are  Town,  50  inches  mull  be  left  betwixt 
eaeh  rill.  But,  when  the  held  is  large,  ftakes  at  five 
feet  diftanee  from  each  other  mull  be  placed  at  the  two 
ends.  The  workmen  mull  then  trace  a  (mail  furrow 
with  a  plough  that  has  no  mouldboard,  for  the  horfe 
to  go  in  that" draws  the  drill,  directing  himfelf  with  his 
eye  by  the  ftakes. 

8.  The  fowing  Ihould  he  finilhed  at  the  end  of  Sep- 

Itember,  or  beginning  of  October. 

9.  The  furrows  mull  be  traeed  the  long  way  of  the 
land,  that  as  little  ground  as  poffible  may  be  loft  in 
head-lands. 

10.  The.  rows,  if  it  ean  he  done,  fhould  run  down  the 
hope  of  the  land,  that  the  water  may  get  the  cafier  oft. 

11.  The  feed-wheat  mull  be  plunged  into  a  tub  cl 
lime-water,  and  {birred,  that  the  light  eorn  may  come 
to  the  furface  anti  be  fkimmed  oft. 

1 2.  The  feed  mull  be  next  Ipread  on  a  floor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ilirred,  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  run  through  the 
valves  of  tlie  hap  per  of  the  drill. 

13.  To  prevent  fniut,  the  feed  may  be  put  into  a  ley 
of  alhes  and  lime. 

14.  Good  o!d  feed-wheat  'Ihould  be  chofen  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  new,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  not  to  be  io 
inbjecl  to  fmut. 

15.  After  the  bappers  of  the  drill  are  filled,  the 
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horfe  mail  go  flowly  along  the  furrow  that  was  traced.  Drill  or 
That  a  proper  quantity  of  feed  may  be  fown,  the  aper-  Horfe- 
ture  of  the  happer  mull  he  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the 
grai  n . 

16.  As  the  drill  is  feldom  well  managed  at  firft,  the 
field  fhould  be  examined  after  the  corn  has  come  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  be  fnpplied. 

17.  Upon  wet  foils  or  ilrong  clays,  wheat  fhould  not 
he  depolited  more  than  two  inches  deep,  on  any  account 
whatever ;  nor  lefs  than  two  inches  deep  on  dry  foils. 

From  two  to  three  inches  is  a  medium  depth  lor  all 
ipring  corn.  But  the  exaft  depth  at  which  grain  fhould 
he  depofited  in  different  foils,  from  the  lightefl  fand  to 
tlie  llrongeft  clay,  is  readily  aieertained  only  by  obfer- 
ving  at  what  diftanee  under  the  furface  of  the  land  the 
leeondary  or  coronal  roots  are  formed  in  the  l'pring. 

18.  Stiff  lands  that  retain  the  wet  mull  he  Ilirred  or 
hoed  in  O&obcr.  This  Ihould  he  done  by  opening  a? 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  afterwards 
filling  it  up  by  a  furrow  drawn  on  each  fide,  which  will 
raile  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  leave 
two  fm all  furrows  next  the  rows,  for  draining  off  the 
water,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  wheat  in  winter. 

19.  The  next  {lining  mull  he  given  about  the  end  of 
March,  with  a  light  plough.  In  this  {birring  the  fur¬ 
rows  made  to  drain  the  rows-,  mull  he  filled  -up  by  earth 
from  the  middle  of  the  interval. 

20.  Some  time  in  May,  the  rows  mull  be  evened-, 
which,  though  tronblefome  at  firft,  foon  becomes  eafy, 
as  the  weeds  are  foon  kept  under  by  tillage. 

21.  In  June,  juft  before  the  wheat  is  in  bloom,  an¬ 
other  ftirring  mull  he  given  with  tlie  plough.  A  deep 
furrow  mull  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  . 
the  earth  thrown  upon  the  fides  of  the  rows. 

22.  When  the  wheat  is  ripe,  particular  care  mull  bo 
taken  in  reaping  it,  to  trample  as  little  as  poffible  on 
the  ploughed  land. 

23.  Soon  after  the  wheat  Is  carried  off  the  field,  the 
intervals  mull  be  turned  up  with  the  plough,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  feed.  The  great  furrow  in  the  middle 
mull  not  only  he  filled,  but  the  earth  raifed  as  much  as 
poffible  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

24.  In  September  the  land  mull  he  again  fowed  with 
a  drill,  as  above  directed. 

25.  In  October,  the  Hubble  11111ft  be  turned  in  for 
forming  the  new  intervals }  and  the  lame  management 
mull  be  obierved  as  directed  in  ^the  firft  year. 

We  pretend  not  to  determine  whether  the  old  or  new 
hufbandry  be  preferable  in  every  country.  M  ith  icgaid 
to  this  point,  the  climate,  the  iituation  of  particular  land,' 

{kill  and  dexterity  in  managing  the  machinery,  the 
comparative  expence  in  raffing  crops,  and  many  other 
circumilafices,  mull  he  accurately  attended  to,  before  a. 
determination  can  be  given. 

To  give  an  idea  of  t ha  arguments  by  wnich  the  dull 
hulbandry  was  originally  fupported,  we  lhall  nere  take 
notice  of  a  comparative  view  ol  the  old  and  new  methods 
of  culture  which  was  fuinifhed  for  the  editors  ol  Mr 
Tull’s  Horfe-Hoeing  Hufbandry,  by  a  gentleman  who 
for  forne  years  pi-aSti fed  both  in  a  country  where  the  foil 
was  light  and  chalky,  like  that  from  which  lie  drew  Ins 
obfervations.  It  is  neeeflary  to  remark,  that  in  the  new 
hufbandry  every  article  is  llated  at  its  full  value,  and 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  four  buflsols  ffiort  of  the  other? 

though? 
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Pra&ice. 


Drill  or 
Horfe- 
hoeing 
Hufbandry. 


though,  in  feveral  years  experience,  it  has  equalled  and 
generally  exceeded  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
old  way. 


il  An  eftimate  of  the  expencc  and  profit  of  io  acres  of 
land  in  20  years. 
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Compara¬ 
tive  view 
of  the  ex¬ 
pence  and 
profits  of 
the  old  and 
new  huf- 
bandry. 


I.  In  the  old  way. 

Firft  year,  for  wheat,  cofts  33I.  5s. 


viz.  L.  s. 

Firft  ploughing,  at  6s.  per  acre  3  o 
Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8s. 

per  acre  -  -  40 

Manure,  30s.  per  acre  -  150 


Two  harrowings,  and  fowing, 

at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  -  15 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  at 

4s.  per  bulhel  -  60 

Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre,  1  o 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s.  per  acre  -  3  o 


Second  year,  for  barley,  cofts 
ill.  6s.  8d.  viz. 

Once  ploughing  at  6s.  per 


acre  -  -  3  o 

Harrowing  and  fowing,  at 

is.  6d.  per  acre  -  o  15 

Weeding,  at  is.  per  acre  o  10 

Seed,  four  bufhels  per  acre, 

at  2s.  per  bufliel  -  40 

Cutting,  raking,  and  carrying, 

at  3s.  2d.  per  acre  -  I  1 1 

Grafs-feeds,  at  3s.  per  acre  1  10 


d. 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

& 

o 


L. 


22 


11 


II 


s.  d. 


o  o 


5  o 


6  8 


44  11  8 

Third  and  fourth  years,  lying  in  grafs, 
coft  nothing :  fo  that  the  expence  of 
ten  acres  in  four  years  comes  to  44I. 
ns.  8d.  and  in  twenty  years  to  -  222  18  4 

Firft  year’s  produce  is  half  a 

load  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  7I.  35  o  o 
Second  year’s  produce  is  two 
quarters  of  barley  per  acre, 
at  il.  -  20  o  o 

Third  and  fourth  years  grafs 

is  valued  at  1 1. 1  os.  per  acre  15  o  o 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten  - 

acres  in  four  years  is  70  o  o 
And  in  twenty  years  itwillbe  330  o  o 

Deduft  the  expence,  and  there  remains  “J 

clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  >  12718 

years  by  the  old  way  J 

II.  In  the  new  way. 

Firft  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is,  for 
ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the 
fame  as  in  the  old  way,  L.  22  o  o 


L.  s.  d. 


Ploughing  once  more  at  4s* 
per  acre 

Seed,  nine  gallons  per  acre, 
at  4s.  per  bufliel 
Drilling  at  7d.  per  acre  - 
Hand-hoeing  and  weeding, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
Horfe-hoeing  fix  times,  at 
I  os.  per  acre 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s.  per  acre 
The  ftanding  annual  charge 
on  ten  acres,  is 


2  0  0 
250 

O  5  10 

I  5  0 

500 
300 
13  15  10 


L.  Si  d. 


Drill  oi* 
Horfe- 
hoeing 
Hufbandry, 


Therefore  the  expence  on  ten  acres  in 
twenty  years  is 

Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firft  year, 
and  the  fum  is 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaft  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  il.  8s.  per 
quarter  5  which  on  ten  acres  in  twen¬ 
ty  years,  amounts  to 

Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains 
clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty 
years  by  the  new  way 


275  16  8 
297  16  8 


560  o  o 


262  3  4 


“  So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  land  in  tiventy  Arguments 
years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  by 
135I.  is.  8d.  and  confequently  is  confiderably  more  than  ilufbandry. 
double  thereof  j  and  ample  encouragement  to  praftile  a 
feheme,  whereby  fo  great  advantage  will  arife  from  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  of  land,  in  the  compafs  of  a  twenty-one 
years  Icafe }  one  year  being  allowed,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  way,  for  preparing  the  ground. 

“  It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that  Mr  Tull’s 
hufbandry  requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have 
here,  to  prevent  objeftions,  allowed  the  charge  thereof 
for  the  firft  year  j  and  moreover,  that  though  the  crop 
of  wheat  from  the  drill-plough  is  here  put  only  at  two 
quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  Mr  Tull  himfelf,  by  adlual 
experiment  and  meafure,  found  the  produce  of  his 
drilled  wheat  crop  amounted  to  almoft  four  quarters  on 
an  acre.*’ 

It  appears  alfo  from  a  comparative  calculation  of  ex¬ 
pence  and  profit  between  the  drill  and  common  hui- 
bandry,  taken  from  Mr  Baker’s  report  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  of  his  experiments  in  agriculture  for  the  year 
1765,  that  there  is  a  clear  profit  ariling  upon  an  Irifli 
acre  of  land  in  15  years,  in  the  drill  hufbandry,  of 
52I.  3s.  1  id.  and  in  the  common  hufbandry,  of  27I.  19s. 

2d.  5  and  therefore  a  greater  profit  in  the  drilled  acre 
in  this  time  of  24I.  4s.  9d.  which  amounts  to  il.  1  2s 
3-J-d.  per  annum.  From  hence  he  infers,  that  in  every 
15  years,  the  fee-fimple  of  all  the  tillage-lands  of  the 
kingdom  is  loft  to  the  community  by  the  common  courfe 
of  tillage.  Inflating  the  accounts,  from  which  their 
refult  is  obtained,  no  notice  is  taken  of  fences,  water¬ 
cutting  the  land,  weeding  and  reaping,  becaufe  thefe 
articles  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumftances,  and  will, 
in  general,  exceed  in  the  common  hufbandry  thofe  in¬ 
curred  by  the  other. 

Befides,  the  certainty  of  a  crop  is  greater  in  this  new 

way 
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Drill  or  way  than  in  the  old  way  of  fowing  ;  for  moll  of  the 
Horfe-  accidents  attending  wheat  crops  are  owing  to  their 
^emf  being  late  fown,  which  is  necelfary  to  the  farmer  in 
i,  1  *  i  the  old  wav  \  but  in  the  horfe-hoeing  method  the  far¬ 
mer  may  plough  two  furrows  whereon  the  next  erop 
is  to  Hand  immediately  after  the  firH  crop  is  off.  In 
this  manner  of  hufbandry,  the  land  may  be  ploughed 
dry  and  drilled  wet,  without  any  inconvenience  *,  and 
the  feed  is  never  planted  under  the  furrow,  but  plaeed 
juH  at  the  depth  which  is  moll  proper,  that  is,  at  about 
two  inches  *,  in  whieh  cafe  it  is  eafy  to  preferve  it, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  burying  it.  Thus  the  feed 
has  all  the  advantage  of  early  fowing,  and  none  of  the 
difadvantages  that  may  attend  it  in  the  other  way,  and 
the  erop  is  mueh  more  certain  than  by  any  other  means 
that  can  be  ufed. 

The  condition  in  which  the  land  is  left  after  the 
crop,  is  no  lefs  in  favour  of  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry 
than  all  the  other  articles.  The  number  of  plants  is 
the  gleat  principle  of  the  exhauHing  of  land.  In  the 
common  husbandry,  the  number  is  vaftly  greater  than 
in  the  drilling  way,  and  three  plants  in  four  often 
come  to  nothing,  after  having  exhaulied  the  ground 
as  much  as  profitable  plants  \  and  the  weeds  which  live 
to  the  time  of  harveft  in  the  common  way,  cxhaufl  the 
land  no  lefs  than  lo /many  plants  of  corn,  often  much 
more.  The  horfe-hoeing  method  deftroys  all  the  weeds 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land,  and  leaves  that  part 
unexhauiled  and  perfe£lly  frefli  for  another  crop.  The 
wheat  plants  being  alfo  but  a  third  part  of  the  number 
at  the  utmoft  of  thofe  in  the  fowing  way,  the  land  is 
fo  mueh  the  lefs  exhaulied  by  them  •,  and  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  whole,  that  it  mull  be,  as  experience 
proves  that  it  is,  left  in  a  much  better  condition  after 
49 6  this  than  after  the  common  hufbandry. 

Objections  The  farmers  who  are  againll  this  method  objecl,  that 
it  makes  the  plants  too  llrong,  and  that  they  are  m$re 
liable  to  the  blacks  or  blights  of  infe£ts  for  that  rea- 
fon ;  but  as  this  allows  that  the  hoeing  can,  without 
the  ufe  of  dung,  give  too  mueh  nourilhment,  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  can  give  enough  ;  and  it  is  the  farmer’s 
fault  if  he  do  not  proportion  his  pains  fo  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  nourifhment  without  the  difadvanta¬ 
ges.  It  is  alfo  objected,  that  as  hoeing  can  make  poor 
land  rich  enough  to  bear  good  erops  of  wheat,  it  may 
make  good  land  too  rieh  for  it.  But  if  this  fliould 
happen,  the  fowing  of  wheat  on  it  may  be  let  alone  a 
while,  and  in  the  place  of  it  the  farmer  may  have  a 
crop  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  which 
are  excellent  food  for  eattle,  and  cannot  be  over-nou- 
riflicd  :  or,  if  this  is  not  chofen,  the  land,  when  thus 
made  too  rieh,  may  foon  be  fuffieiently  impoveriflied 
by  fowing  corn  upon  it  in  the  eommon  old  way. 

The  method  of  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  fo  llrongly 
recommended  by  Mr  Tull,  is  objected  to  by  many  on 
account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  intervals  which  are  to 
he  left  between  the  rows  of  eorn.  Thefe  are  required 
to  be  about  five  feet  wide :  and  it  is  thought  that  fncli 
wide  fpaees  are  fo  much  loll  earth,  and  that  the  crop 
is  to  be  fo  much  the  lefs  for  it.  But  it  is  to  he  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  rows  of  corn  feparated  by  thefe  intervals 
need  not  be  fingle  \  they  may  be  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  farmer  ;  and  four 
rows  thus  flanding  as  one  will  have  the  five  feet  inter¬ 
na]  but  one-fourth  of  its  bignefs  as  to  the  whole  quan- 
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tity,  and  it  will  be  but  as  fifteen  inch  intervals  to  plants  Drill  or 
in  fingle  rows.  Corn  that  is  fown  irregularly  in  the  Horfe- 
comnion  way,  feems  indeed  to  cover  the  ground  bet-toeing 
ter  than  that  in  rows  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  decepiio  vifus  ;  ■ 
for  the  ilalks  of  corn  are  never  fo  thiek  as  when  they 
come  out  of  one  plant,  or  as  when  they  Hand  in  a  row; 
and  a  liorfe-hoed  plant  of  eorn  will  have  20  or  30 
flalks  in  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  quantity,  where 
an  unhoed  plant  will  have  only  two  or  three  flalks.  If 
thefe  flalks  of  the  hoed  plants  were  feparated  and 
planted  over  the  intervals,  the  whole  land  would  he 
better  covered  than  it  is  in  the  eommon  way ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  though  thefe  hoed  fields  feeni  to  con¬ 
tain  a  mueh  lefs  crop  than  the  eommon  fown  fields,  vet 
they  in  reality  do  contain  a  much  greater.  It  is  only 
the  different  placing  that  makes  the  fown  crop  feein 
the  larger,  and  even  this  is  only  while  both  crops  are 
young. 

The  intervals  are  not  loll  ground,  as  is  lifually  flip- 
poled,  but  when  well  horfe-liocd  they  are  all  employed 
in  the  nourifhment  of  the  erop  :  the  roots  of  the  plants 
in  the  adjoining  rows  fpreading  themfelves  through  the 
whole  interval,  and  drawing  fucli  nourifhment  from  it, 
that  they  inereafe  accordingly.  When  the  plants  Hand 
in  the  fcattered  way,  as  in  common  fowing,  they  are  too 
clofe  to  one  another  }  each  robs  its  neighbours  of  part 
of  their  nourifhment,  and  confequently  the  earth  is  foon 
exhaulied,  and  all  the  plants  half  flarved.  The  clofe 
Handing  of  them  alfo  prevents  the  benefit  of  after- 
tilling,  as  the  hoe  cannot  be  brought  in,  nor  the  ground 
by  any  means  Hirred  between  them,  to  give  it  a  new 
breaking,  and  confequently  afford  them  new  food. 

Experiments  have  abundantly  proved,  that  in  large 
grounds  of  wheat,  where  the  different  methods  have 
been  tried,  thofe  parts  where  the  intervals  were  largeil 
have  produced  the  greateff  erops,  and  thofe  where  hoe¬ 
ing  was  ufed  without  dung  have  been  much  richer  than 
thofe  where  dung  was  ufed  without  hoeing.  If  it  were 
poifible  that  plants  could  Hand  as  thick,  and  thrive 
as  well  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground,  as  they 
do  in  the  rows  feparated  by  thefe  large  intervals,  the 
crops  of  corn  fo  produced  would  be  vallly  greater  than 
any  that  have  been  heard  of  \  but  the  truth  is,  that 
plants  receive  their  growth  not  according  to  the  ground 
they  Hand  on,  hut  to  the  ground  they  can  extend  then- 
roots  into  ;  and  therefore  a  fingle  row  may  contain 
more  plants  than  a  large  interval  can  nourifli,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  number  that  Hand  in  that  row,  and  no 
more  than  thefe,  could  be  nouriflied,  if  fcattered  over 
the  whole  interval :  and  they  would  be  much  worfe 
nourilhed  in  that  way  j  beeaufe,  while  the  interval  is 
void,  the  earth  may  be  Hirred  about  them,  and  new 
roots  will  be  formed  in  great  numbers  from  every  one 
broken  by  the  inHrumcnts,  and  new  nourilhment  laid 
before  thefe  roots  by  the  breaking  the  partieles  of  earth, 
by  which  the  plants  will  have  fupplies  that  they  cannot 
have  when  fcattered  over  the  whole  furfaee,  beeaufe  the 
ground  is  then  all  occupied,  and  cannot  be  moved  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  497 

All  foils  and  all  fituations  are  not  equally  proper  for  In  what 
this  method  of  planting  in  rows,  with  large  intervals  Ration 
and  hoeing  between.  The  lighteH  foils  feem  to  be 
for  it,  and  the  tough  and  wet  elays  the  worfl.  Such  iefs  prop*r> 
grounds  as  lie  on  the  fides  of  hills  are  alfo  lefs  proper 
than  others  for  this  work. 
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This  method  is  not  fo  proper  in  common  fields,  but 
that  not  in  refpe&  of  the  foil,  but  of  the  husbandry  of 
the  owners,  who  are  ufually  in  the  old  way,  and  change 
the  fpccies  of  corn,  and  make  it  nccelfary  to  fallow 
every  lecond,  third,  or  fourth  year*  Neverthelefs  it 
lias  been  found  by  later  experiments,  that  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  as  recommended  by  Mr 
Tull,  were  too  great,  perhaps  double  of  wliat  they  iliould 
be  in  the  moft  profitable  method  of  culture*  by  which 
means  much  lels  crops  are  obtained  than  might  he  pro¬ 
duced  at  nearly  the  fame  expencc.  This  has  rendered 
the  profits  of  the  drill  method  much  lefs  than  they  would 
have  been  in  amove  judicious  pra&ice,  and,  conlequcnt- 
lv,  lias  proved  a  great  difadvantage  to  it  in  comparifon 
with  the  broadcaft.  Mr  Ttill  was  led  into  this,  partly 
from  the  want  of  more  perfect  inilnimeilts  for  hoeing, 
and  of  ploughs  proper  for  drilling. 

To  the  preceding  flatements,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  by  Sir  John  Anftruther,  publifhed  among  the  Se¬ 
lect  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  may  not  be  improperly 
498  fubjoined. 

Obferva-  The  flow  progrefs  which  the  drill  hufbandry  has 
Tobn  AnSU  niade  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  fincc  Mr  Tulls 
itrutber!1'  time,  lie  obferves,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the 
Want  of  proper  drill-ploughs.  Before  drilling  can  be¬ 
come  general,  tliofe  ploughs  mu  ft  he  fimple,  fucti  as  a 
common  ploughman  accuflomed  to  ufe  fuch  inftru- 
ments  can  ufe  without  breaking,  and  fuch  alfo  as  com¬ 
mon  workmen  can  eafily  make  or  repair.  Mathema¬ 
tical  accuracy  he  confidcrs  as  not  required  for  deliver¬ 
ing  the  feed  :  for  it  matters  very  little  whether  there 
be  a  quarter  of  a  peck  more  or  lets  town,  if  it  be  deli¬ 
vered  with  tolerable  regularity.  Pie  therefore  had  a 
plough  made,  according  to  his  own  dire&ions,  by  a 
common  plough-Wright,  of  fufficient  ftrength  for  any 
land  made  fit  for  turnips  or  wheat.  It  was  tried  on 
very  rough  ground  unfit  for  lowing,  in  order  to  alccr- 
tain  its  ftrength  ;  and  it  had  been  ufed  for  eight  years 
without  its  needing  any  repair.  It  is  a  double  drill- 
plough,  which  fows  two  ridges  at  a  time,  the  horfe  go¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow  between  them,  and  of  courfe,  does  not 
tread  upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  fown  ;  which  with 
a  fingle  drill  mull  be  the  cafe,  and  does  much  harm  by 
the  homes  feet  finking  and  making  holes  in  the  fine 
ground,  which  retain  the  water,  and  hurt  the  wheat 
when  yonng. 

He  proceeds  to  obferve,  “  That  having  read  Mr 
Forbes  upon  the  extenfive  pra6tice  of  the  new  huf¬ 
bandry,  and  fome  other  authors,  who  give  a  more 
clear  and  diftindt  account  of  the  different  operations 
in  drilling  than  bad  heretofore  been  given,  I  wifli- 
ed  to  try  them,  and  to  adapt  my  plough  to  fow  the 
quantities  therein  directed.  It  was,  however,  ad- 
jufted  to  fow  a  fmaller  quantity,  and  the  feed  was  not 
fteeped. 

“  Not  having  ground  To  proper  as  I  wiflied,  it  was 
drilled  on  the  fide  of  a  field,  the  foil  of  which  was 
light  and  fandy,  and  in  fuch  had  order,  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  manured  with  a  compoft  dunghill. 

“  After  crofs-ploughing  and  manuring,  it  was  laid 
into  four  and  a  half  feet  ridges,  then  harrowed  and 
drilled  with  one  peck  and  a  half  of  wheat  on  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  which  is  nearly  one  peck  and  a  fifth  per 
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Englidi  acre.  Tt  was  drilled  the  27th  of  Oclober,  and  Drill  Gi¬ 


ro!  led  after  drilling.  The  crop  was  late  in  its  ajjpear-  Horfe- 
ance  and  very  backward  in  the  fpring  HnSk. 

“  March  31ft,  it  was  horfe-hoed  one  iuiTowynw*  the  u— y— 
rows. 

“  April  8tli,  it  was  hand-hoed  and  'weeded  in  the 
rows. 

“  25th,  horfe-hoed  again,  laying  a  furrow  back  to 
tbe  rows. 

“  May  -ij;tb,  band-hoed  the  fecond  time. 

“  June  2d,  L or fc-hoed  from  the  rows. 

“  June  1 2th,  hand-hoed  the  third  time. 

“  July  14th,  horfe-hoed  to  the  rows. 

“At  this  laft  hoeingvas  many  of  the  cars  were  beat¬ 
en  down  into  the  intervals  by  wind  and  rain,  a  man 
went  before  the  horfe-hoe,  and  turned  the  ears  hack  in¬ 
to  their  proper  place. 

“  The  crop  when  reaped  and  tlircfhed,  yielded  me 
36  Lufhels  on  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  which  is  28  bulb- 
els  and  three  pecks  per  acre;  and  the  produce  from  one 
peck  and  half  96  for  one. 

“  A»  the  produce  appeared  fo  great,  from  land  hi 
fuch  had  order,  it  was  carefully  meafured  again,  and 
found  to  be  right.  But  this  increafe,  though  great, 
was  not  fo  large  as  Mr  Crake  of  Glafgow  had  without 
dung. 

“  Mr  Randal  fays,  ‘  It  is  an  experimental  fact,  that 
on  a  fine  loam  exquifitcly  prepared,  144  bufliels  have 
been  produced  from  one  acre.  And,  I  believe,  it  is  not 
known  what  the  increafe  may  be  brought  to  in  rich 
lands  by  high  cultivation.’ 

“  Sonic  years  fince,  I  bad  beans  dropt  alternately 
with  potatoes,  at  two  feet  diftance  in  tbe  rows,  which 
Were  three  feet  apart,  and  ploughed  in  the  intervals. 

The  land  adjoining  was  fown  with  beans  and  peafe, 
which  were  a  good  crop;  but  tliofe  fown  among  the 
potatoes  a  better  one.  I  pulled  one  (lem  of-the  beans 
planted  with  the  potatoes,  which  had  three  branches 
riling  from  the  bottom,  and  it  produced  225  beans.  In 
all  the  trials  of  drilled  beans,  moll  of  the  ftems  had  two 
branches,  with  many  pods  upon  each.— brom  thefe 
andvother  inftances,  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
wliat  increafe  grain  may  he  brought  by  drilling,  good 
cultivation,  and  manure. 

“  Horfe-hoeing  is  certainly  preferable  to  elefe  drilling 
or  hand -hoeing  ;  hut  the  latter  is  liiperior  to  hroad- 
caft. 

'  “  Hovfc-hoeing  the  full  depth  increafes  the  crop,  by 
making  it  tiller  or  branch  more  than  it  othertvife  Would 
do  ;  and  tbe  advantage  is  diftinaiy  obftrvable  every 
hoeing,  by  the  colour  of  the  grain.  It  prepares  the 
ground  for  tbe  next  crop,  at  tbe  latne  time  that  it  in¬ 
creafes  tlic  crop  growing,  which  band-hoeing  does  not, 
although  it  may  deftroy  the  weeds.  Thus  drilled  ground 
is  kept  in  a  loofe  open  ftate  to  receive  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
influence  of  tbe  air  and  weather,  which  broad-call  lias 
not;  and  it  is  evident,  from  certain  experience,  that  crops 
may  be  drilled  many  years  to  good  advantage  without 
manure. 

“  Suppofe  tbe  crops  only  20  bufliels  per  acre,  what 
courfe  of  broadcaft-crops  will  give  5I.  an  acre  for  the 
courfe  ?  But  fuppofe  they  are  dunged  tbe  lame  as  any 
ground  in  tbe  moft  approved  courfe,  th^re  is  tbe  great- 
eft  reafon  to  expeft  as  much  as  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ment* 
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Drill  w  menti  v/lilcli  is  28^,  and  at  5s.  per  bufliel,  amounts  to 
Iforfe-  71*  3s;  9d* 

hoeing-  “  Calculations  may  be  of  ferviec  to  thofc  who  wifli 
Hmbtindry.  to  tly  JX’illing,  and  have  few  books  to  direCt  them. 

~v_  11  M  One  acre  is  10  chains  long,  of  660  feet  or  220 

■yards  long,  and  one  yard  broad,  containing  4840 
fquare  yards.  Then  if  the  ridge  is  four  feet  fix  inches, 
this  makes  24  ridges,  and  three  feet  to  fpare.  This 
length  of  220  yards  multiplied  by  14  (the  number  of 
ridges),  gives  a  length  of  yards  3080,  to  which  add 
149  for  the  fpare  three  feet,  and  it  will  be  3  226  yards, 
And  as  two  rows  are  drilled  on  a  ridge,  the  number 
of  rows  will  be  in  length  6452  yards  *,  but  as  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  172  yards  mull  be  made  for  the  head-ridges, 
fuppofe  three  yards  each,  &c.  the  whole  length  to  be 
town  will  be  6280  yards  clear.  Now  a  gallon  (Win- 
cheftcr)  holds  about  80,000  grains.  The  quantity  re¬ 
commended  to  be  drilled  by  Mr  Forbes  and  others,  be¬ 
ing  fix  gallons,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bufliel,  per  acre,  is 
nearly  78  grains  to  a  yard,  or  26  to  a  foot.  But  in  my 
experiment,  by  this  calculation,  it  was  only  about  1 1 
grains  to  a  foot :  which  is  quite  fufficicnt  if  the  feed 
be  good,  and  it  be  not  dellroyed  liy  vermine. 

u  Now  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  this 
drill  plough  may  fow  *  if  a  horfe  walks  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  per  hour,  he  goes  16  miles  iu  eight  hours,  or 
28,460  yards.  4s  lie  lows  twro  ridges  at  once,  this  is 
feven  lengths  and  two  thirds  per  acre,  or  1686  yards 
.  to  fow  an  acre,  being  nearly  x  7  acres  in  a  day. 

u  Four  horfe-koeings  are  calculated  equal  to  two 
ploughings.  In  plain  ploughing  they  fuppofe  the  ridge 
is  ploughed  with  four  furrows,  or  eight  for  twice 
ploughing.  The  four  horfe-hoeings  are  eight  furrows, 
equal  to  twTo  ploughings. 

“  Mr  Tull  direCts  four  lioeings,  and  Mr  Forbes  live. 
I  ft,  In  November,  when  the  plant  has  four  blades. 
2dly,  In  March,  deep,  and  nearer  the  rows  than  the 
former  ;  both  thefe  hoeings  fliould  be  from  the  rows. 
3dly,  Hand-hoed  when  it  begins  to  fpindle,  if  the  earth 
be  crumbly,  to  the  rows.  4 tidy,  When  it  begins  to 
bloftom,  from  the  rows,  but  as  near  to  them  as  in  the 
fccond  hoeing.  5thly,  When  done  bio  doming,  to  ripen 
and  fill  the  grain,  to  the  rows. 

“  The  laft  hoeing  Mr  Tull  does  not  direct,  but  Mr 
Forbes  advifes  it,  as  being  of  eftential  fervice  in  filling 
the  grain,  and  faving  trouble  in  making  the  next  feed- 
furrows.  They  advife  the  patent  or  fowing-plough  for 
horfe-hocing }  and  the  expence  is  calculated  by  Mr 
Craick  at  one  guinea  per  acre,  reaping  included. 


“  But  let  us  fuppofe  the  following, 
prices  in  the  county  I  live  in  (Fife). 

which 

are 

the 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing  to  form  the  ridges, 

-  0 

4 

0 

Harrowing,  - 

0 

0 

4 

Four  lioeings,  equal  to  twro  ploughings, 

0 

8 

0 

Sowing,  - 

0 

0 

4 

Hand-hoeing  twice, 

0 

8 

0 

Seed,  one  peck  and  a  half  at  5s.  a  bufliel 

>  0 

1 

10 

The  drill 
and  the 
hread-caft 
methods 
more  parti¬ 
cularly 

'compared. 


Whole  expence  per  acre,  L.  1  2  6” 

Drill  hulbandry  is,  as  a  good  writer  has  juftly  de- 
finedit,  u  the  practice  ofagardenbroitght  into  the field.” 
Every  man  of  the  leaft  reflection  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
the  practice  of  the  garden  is  much  better  than  that  of 
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the  field,  only  a  little  more  expenfive  ;  hut  if  (as  is  the 
cafe)  this  extra  expence  he  generally  much  more  than 
repaid  by  the  fuperior  goodnefs  and  value  of  drilled 
crops,  it  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  comparing  the  two 
inodes  of  hulbandry. 

In  the  broad-call  method  the  land  is  often  fown  in 
had  tilth j.  and  always  Icattered  at  random,  fometimes. 
by  very  unlkilful  hands.  In  drilling,  the  land  muft  be 
in  fiue  order  ;  the  feed  is  let  in  trenches  drawn  regu¬ 
larly  ;  all  of  nearly  an  equal  depth,  and  that  depth 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  each  kind  of  iced.  Thefe  feeds 
are  alfo  diftributed  at  proper  diftauces,  and  by  being 
equally  and  lpeedily  covered,  are  protected  from  vermine 
and  other  injuries  ;  lo  that  the  practice  of  the  garden  is 
here  exaClly  introduced  into  the  field. 

In  the  broad-call  method  the  feed  falls  in  fome  places 
too  thick  *,  in  others  too  thin  \  and  being  imperfectly 
covered,  a  part  of  it  is  devoured  by  vermine  w  hich  fol- 
low  the  fower;  another  part  is  left  expofed  to  rain  or 
froft,  or  to  heats,  which  greatly  injure  it.  W  hen  har¬ 
rowed,  a  great  part  of  it  (l'niall  feeds  efpeeially)  is 
buried  fo  deep,  that,  if  the  foil  be  wet,  it  perifiies  before 
it  can  vegetate. 

Again  :  When  thus  ftnvn,  there  is  no  meddling  with 
the  crop  afterwards,  becaufe  its  growth  is  irregular. 
The  foil  cannot  lie  broken  to  give  it  more  nouriflinient, 
nor  can  even  the  weeds  he  dellroyed  without  much  in¬ 
convenience  and  injury. 

But  in  the  drill-hulbandry  the  intervals  bctT.veen  the 
rows,  whether  double  or  Angle,  may  he  horfe-hoed  ;  and 
thereby  nouriflinient  may  repeatedly  be  given  to  the 
plants,  and  the  weeds  almoft  totally  dellroyed. 

The  very  fame  effects  which  digging  has  upon  young 
Hindis  and  trees  in  a  garden,  will  refult  from  liorfe- 
hoeing  in  a  field,  whether  the  crop  be  corn  or  pulfe : 
For  the  reafon  of  the  thing  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
and  being  founded  in  nature  and  faCt,  cannot  ever  fail. 
In  drilling,  no  more  plants  are  railed  on  the  foil  than 
it  can  well  fupport :  and  by  dividing  and  breaking  the 
ground,  they  have  the  full  advantage  of  all  its  fertility. 

The  plough  prepares  the  land  for  a  crop,  hut  goes 
no  further ;  for  in  the  broad-caft  hulbandry  it  cannot 
be  ufed  :  but  the  crop  receives  greater  benefit  from  the 
tillage  of  the  laud  by  the  horfe-hoe,  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  than  it  could  in  the  preparation.  No  care  in  til¬ 
ling  the  land  previous  to  fowing  can  prevent  weeds  ri 
fing  with  the  crop  ;  and  if  thefe  weeds  be  not  dellroyed 
while  the  crop  is  growing,  they  will  greatly  injure  it. 
In  the  broad-caft  hulbandry  this  cannot  be  done  ;  but  in 
drilling,  the  horfe-hoe  will  effeCl  it  cafily. 

And  what  adds  to  the  farmer’s  misfortune  is,  that 
the  moft  pernicious  weeds  have  feeds  winged  with 
down,  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  diftances  ; 
fuch  as  thiftles,  fowT  thiftles,  colts-foot,  and  fome  others. 

If  the  expence  of  korfe-lioeing  he  objected,  there  are 
two  anfvvers  which  may  very  properly  be  made :  The 
firft  is,  that  this  expence  is  much  lefstlian  that  of  hand- 
hoeing  were  it  practicable,  or  of  hand-weeding.  1  he 
fecond  is,  that  it  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  quantity  of 
feed  faved  by  drilling  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  extra  quan¬ 
tity  and  goodnefs  of  the  crops,  which  are  generally  felf- 
evident. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  particular  mqjles  of  culti¬ 
vating  land  by  the  new  hulbandry  fliould,  after  all,  be 
3  O  confidered 
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con  fide  red  as  perhaps  too  limited  to  he  univerfally 
adopted  *?  yet  it  lias  been  of  great  ufe  in  railing  fuipi- 
cions  concerning  the  old  method,  and  in  turning  the 
views  of  pbilofophcrs  and  farmers  towards  improving  in 
general.  Many  real  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  the  confequences  of  thele  fufpicions  }  and  as  this 
Spirit  of  inquiry  remains  in  full  vigour,  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  cxpe&ing  Hill  further  improvements  in 
this  ufeful  art. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
drill-hufbandry  is  by  no  means  a  modern  European  in- 
It  is  now  ufed  in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  all 
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probability  has  exifted  among  the  indullrious  nations  of  Flax  and 
India  from  a  very^  early  period.  It  is  uied  not  only  for  <  Hemp.  ^ 
all  grains,  but  alfo  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  "~v 
and  the  callor  oil  plant.  Belides  the  drill -plough,  and: 
the  common  plough,  the  Indians  ufe  a  third,  with  a 
horizontal  fharc,  which  immediately  follows  the  drill- 
plough  at  work.  It  is  fet  111  the  earth,  about  the 
depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  paffes  under  three  drills  at 
once.  It  operates  by  agitating  the  earth,  fo  as  to  make- 
the  fules  of  the  drills  fall  in  and  cover  the  feed,  which 
it  does  To  effectually  as  Scarcely  to  leave  any  traces  of  a 
drill. 


Tory.  * 

PART  II  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLES  MORE  PROPERLY  ARTICLES  OF 

COMMERCE. 


THESE  in  general  are  fucli  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food',  and  are  principally  llax,  hemp,  rape,  hops,  and 
timber  of  various  kinds.  Of  each  ol  tliefe  we  fhall  treat 
particularly  in  the  following  Sections. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Flax  and  Flax  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  view  to  the 
hemp.  common  purpolep  oi  making  linen,  but  lor  the  fake  of 
its  feed  alfo  $  and  thus  forms  a  1110ft  extenlive  article  of 
commerce )  all  the  oil  uted  by  painters,  at  leall  for 
common  purpofes,  being  extracted  from  this  feed.  The 
Xinfeed-  cake  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is 
cake,  lin-  in  fome  places  ufed  ds  a  manure,  and  in  others  fold  for 
feed  itfelf,  fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr 
and  linfeed  Marfliall  informs  us,  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main 
fattening"01, artltle  Hall-fattening  ;  though  the  price  is  now  be- 
cattle.  *  come  fo  great,  that  it  probably  leaves  little  or  no  profit 
to  the  confumer,  having  within  a  few  years  nfen  from 
three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  a  half,  and  the  lowcft 
price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  :  and  even  this  is  lower 
than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  individuals  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  effect  of  linfeed  itfelf  boiled  to  a 
jelly,  and  mixed  with  flour,  bran,  or  chaff,  with  good 
fuceefs,  as  Mr  Marfliall  has  been  informed  ;  and  even 
the  oil  itfelf  has  been  tried  for  the  fame  purpofc  in 
Hereford  (hire.  Though  this  plant  is  in  univerlal  cul¬ 
ture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it  appears,  by  the  vaft 
quantity  imported,  that  by  lar  too  little  ground  is  em- 
Culturc  of  ployed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Marfliall  takes  notice  of 
flax  in  its  culture  only  in  the  county  of  Yorkfliirc,  it  probably 
y orkfliire.  ^oes  not  majce  any  great  part  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 
other  counties  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  even  in  York- 
fliire,  he  tells  us  that  its  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few 
diftri&s.  The  kind  cultivated  there  is  that  called  blea- 
Une ,  or  the  blue  or  lead-coloured  flax,  and  this  requires 
a  rich  dry  foil  for  its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  fandy 
loam  is  perhaps  the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  advantage.  If  Town  upon  old  corn  land,  it 
ought  to  be  well  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered 
perfectly  friable  by  a  lummcr-fallow.  Manure  is  fel- 
doni  or  ever  fet  011  for  a  line  crop  ;  and  the  foil  pro- 
cefs,  confifts  generally  of  a  Angle  ploughing.  The  feed- 
time  is  in  the  month  of  May,  but  much  depends  on  the 
ftatc  of  the,  foil  at  the  time  of  Towing.  “  It  fliould 
neither  be  wet  nor  dry  *,  and  the  furface  ought  to  he 
made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  garden  bed.  Not  a  clod  of 


the  fize  of  an  egg  fliould  remain  unbroken.”  I\v» 
bufliels  of  feed  are  ufually  fown  upon  an  acre  :  the  fur- 
face,  after  being  harrowed,  is  fometimes  raked  with 
garden  or  hay  rakes  j  and  the  operation  would  be  ftik 
more  complete  if  the  clods  and  other  obftru&ions* 
which  cannot  be  eafily  removed,  were  drawn  into  the 
interfurrows.  A  light  hand-roller  ufed  between  the 
final  raking  and  harrowing  would  much  aflift  this  ope¬ 
ration.  The  chief  requifite  during  the  time  of  vegeta- 
tation  is  weeding,  which  ought  to  be  performed  with  the 
utmoft  care  5  and  for  this  realon  it  is  particularly  re-  . 
quifite  that  the  ground  fliould  be  previoufly  cleanfed  as 
well  as  poflible,  otherwife  the  expence  of  weeding  be¬ 
comes  too  great  to  be  borne,  or  the  crop  muft  be  con-  * 
fiderably  injured.  It  is  an  irreparable  injury,  if, 
through  a  dry  feafon,  the  plants  come  up  in  two  crops  j 
or  if  by  accident  or  mifmanagement  they  be  too  thin. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  crop  depends  on  its  running  up 
with  a  Angle  ftalk  without  branches  :  for  wherever  it 
ramifies,  there  the  length  of  the  line  terminates  ;  and 
this  ramification  is  the  confequcnce  ol  its  having  too 
much  room  at  the  root,  or  getting  above  the  plants 
which  furround  it.  The  branches  are  never  of  any 
ufe,  being  unavoidably  worked  off  in  drefling  j  and 
the  ileni  itfelf,  unlefs  it  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  crop,  is  likewife  worked  oil  among  the 
refufe.  This  ramification  of  the  flax  will  readily  be  oc- 
eafioned  by  clods  on  the  ground  when  fown.  A  fecond 
crop  is  very  feldom  attended  with  any  profit  *,  for  being 
overgrown  with  the  fpreading  plants  ol  the  firft  crop,  it 
remains  weak  and  fhort,  and  at  pulling  time  is  left  to 
rot  upon  the  laud. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froft,  and 
is  fometimes  attacked  even  when  got  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  by  a  fmall  white  Hug,  which  ftnps  oil  the  leaves 
to  the  top,  and  the  ftalks  bending  with  their  weight  are 
thus  fometimes  drawn  into  the  ground. .  Hence,  il  the 
crop  docs  not  promife  fair  at  weeding. time,  our  author 
advifes  not  to  bellow  farther  labour  and  expenee  upon 
it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will  generally  pay  much 
better  than  Tueh  a  crop  of  flax.  The  time  of  flax-har- 
veft  in  Yorkfliirc  is  generally  in  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  Auguft.  504 

On  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  “  the  good-  Mr  Mar- 
nefs  of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  mcafure  upon  its  (halts  re- 
length  ;  and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  elolencfs  upon 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and 
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qliill  a  good  tliieknefs.  A 
fine  ftalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  drivers  than  a 
thiek  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  defi- 
rable.  '  But  unlefs  the  land  he  good,  a  thick  crop  can¬ 
not  attain  a  fufficicnt  length  of  Hem.  Henee  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  lowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  with  a  fuilahle  foil,  a  fufticieney  of  feed 
evenly  diftributed,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
turn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  has  its  difadvantages :  it  interferes  with  harveft, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  he  a  great  exhauftcr  of  the 
foil,  cfpecially  when  its  feed  is  fullered  to  ripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be  contiued  to  rich  grafs- 
land  diftri&s,  where  harveft  is  a  fecondary  object,  and 
where  its  exhauftion  may  he  rather  favourable  than 
hurtful  to  fueeeeding  arable  crops,  by  cheeking  the 
too  great  ranknels  of  rich  frcfli  broken  ground. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Bartley,  near 
Briftol,  gives  an  account  of  the  cxpences  and  produce 
of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamy  fand. 
The  total  expenee  was  42I.  13s.  4d.  ;  the  produce  was 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5I.  5s.  value  52I.  10s.  35  bufhels 
of  linfeed  at  5s.  value  81.  15s.  ^  the  net  profit  therefore 
Was  1 81.  ns.  8d.  or  4I.  13s.  4d.  per  acre.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax-growers  ought  to  make  it 
their  ftaple  article,  and  eonfider  the  other  parts  of  their 
farm  as  in  fubfervieney  to  it. 

In  the  feeond  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  a  Dorfetfliire 
hy  a  Dorfet-  gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  eulture  of  hemp  and  flax, 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr 
Marfliall.  Inftcad  of  ex havjling  crops,  he  maintains 
that  they  arc  both  ameliorating  crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding ;  and  as  the  beft  crops  of  both  are  raifed  from 
foreign  feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  oeca- 
fion  for  raifing  it  in  this  country.  A  crop  of  hcmp> 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  is  therc- 
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ihire  gen¬ 
tleman. 


That  thefe  plants 
is  a  mere  vulgar 
beft  hiftorical  rela- 
of  lioneft  ingenious 
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fore  clear  gain  to  the  farmer.” 
impoverifh  the  foil,”  he  repeats,  u 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth. — The 
tiotis,  and  the  verbal  accounts 

planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  vain  prejudice, 
unfupported  by  any  authority }  and  that  thefe  erops 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  foil.”  He  is  like- 
wife  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp  is 
not  neeeffarily  confined  to  rich  foils,  but  that  they  may 
be  cultivated  with  profit  alfo  upon  poor  fandy  ground, 
well  as  rich  if  a  little  expence  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.  “  Spal- 
foils.  ding-moor  in  Lineolnfliire  is  a  barren  fand  y  and  yet 
with  proper  eare  and  culture  it  produces  the  heft  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ifle  of 
Alholmc,  in  the  fame  eounty,  equal  quantities  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  according 
ter  Lehmd,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
Marfliland  the  foil  is  a  elay  or  ftrong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Oufe,  and  of  fuch  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks  •,  yet  if  it  he  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  heat  eomes  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  the  land  is  fandy, 
they  firft  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  the  ftubble  with  horfc  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  under.  Then  they  low  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  harrow  it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  having  ftiort 
teeth.  A  good  crop  deftroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes 


it  a  fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.  As  foon  as  the  Flux  and 
flax  is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.  Hemp. 
Lime,  marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  v 
compoft  for  hemp-lands.”  ^g 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  flaxya(j  qUan- 
and  hemp,  not  lefs  than  11,000  tons,  imported  in  the  tides  of  Hax 
year  1763  into  Britain  j  and  complains  that  it  is  not  fnd  hemp 
raifed  in  the  illand,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done, 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe. 

He  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofc  rich  marfliy 
lands  lying  to  the  weft  of  Mendip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  }  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turning  out  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  both  to  the  landholders  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  vaft  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
have  been  raifed  on  lands  of  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  marflies,  and  the  fens  of  the  ifle  of  Ely  and  Hun¬ 
tingdon  ih ire,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  places,  which,  for  pafturagc  or  grazing,  were 
not  worth  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  (hillings 
per  aere,  have  been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firft  year,  3I. 
the  iecond,  and  2I.  the  third.  The  reafon  of  this  fuppo- 
fed  declining  value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  nfiial  with 
them  to  feed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being 
the  principal  eaufe  of  the  land  being  thereby  impove- 
rifhed. 

It  is  eertain,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp 
exported  from  St  Peterlburgh  in  Britifli  fliips  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe,  fo  that  in  1785  the  quantity  of 
hemp  exported  from  Peterlburgh  in  Britifli  fliips  was  as 
follows : 


Poods. 


Of  clean  hemp, 

^  1,038,791 

Outfliot, 

37>382 

Half  clean, 

*8,374 

Hemp  codille, 

I9>251 

1, **3>798 

There  are  63  poods  to  a  ton,  confequently  the 
whole  amounted  to  17,695  tons  5  and  it  is  faid  that  this 
quantity  has  finee  been  tripled  and  quadrupled.  It  is 
therefore  an  obje£t  of  great  national  importance  to 
eonfider,  whether  flax  and  hemp  might  not  be  profi¬ 
tably  reared  in  our  own  country  without  producing 
any  alarm  concerning  their  tendency  to  cxliauft  the 
foil.  With  this  view  we  fliall  here  ftate  the  fubftance 
of  a  report  made  by  Mr  Durno,  Britifh  coilful  in  Pruf-Mr  Durno’s 
fia  in  1789,  to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  report  on 
for  Trade,  concerning  the  method  of  cultivating  flax ^culture 
and  hemp  in  Pruilia,  Ruflia,  and  Poland.  hempen11 

A  black,  not  morally,  open  gravelly  foil  is  preferred,  Pruffia,  &c. 
as  flax  and  hemp  Jbecome  exuberant  and  coarfe  on  too 
rich  a  foil.  To  afeertain  the  proper  middle  degree  of 
ftrength  of  foil,  previous  crops  of  grain  are  taken.  On 
a  vigorous  foil  wheat  is  firft  foWn  ;  then  rye,  barley, 
oats  j  and  laft  of  all  flax  or  hemp.  Two  fueeefiive 
crops  of  hemp  are  taken  if  the  land  is  intermediately 
dunged.  For  one  crop  of  flax,  it  is  not  dunged  at  all. 

On  a  foil  of  lefs  ftrength,  flax  and  hemp  are  fown  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  winter  crop  of  rye,  the  land  being 
ploughed  in  autumn,  if  the  weather  allows,  if  not,  in 
fpring.  It  is  then  harrowed  and  manured,  and  again 
3  0^2  ploughed 
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Tlaxand  ploughed  immediately  before  lowing.  Another  win- 
Hemp,  ter  crop  of  rye  may  immediately  be  iown  in  the  lame 
'  £eid  after  drawing  the  flax  or  hemp,  but  after  the  flax j 
dung  is  in  this  eafe  neeeffary.  A  field  that  has  been 
laid  down  in  fallow,  if  only  ploughed  up,  yields  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  flax  than  if  manured  and  cultivated  in  the 
above  or  any  other  way.  Flax  and  hemp  are  fown 
from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
flax  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  hemp  in  the 
end  of  September. 

As  to  their  effects  on  the  foil,  no  kind  of  grain  can 
be  fown  immediately  after  a  crop  of  flax  without  dung¬ 
ing,  but  after  one  of  hemp,  any  grain,  and  even  hemp 
itfelf,  may  be  fown  without  manure.  Hemp  cleans  the 
ground,  by  fuffoeating,  by  its  broad  leaves,  all  forts  of 
weeds  or  undergrowth,  but  flax  mull  be  weeded  once 
or  twice  before  it  blooms.  Flax  is  plucked  when  the 
ilalk  becomes  yellowifli,  the  pods  brown,  and  the  feed 
hard  and  full  bodied.  For  finer  flax,  the  flalk  is  pull¬ 
ed  while  yet  green ;  but  the  feed  is  then  facrifieed,  and 
fit  only  for  erufhing  for  oil,  of  whieh  it  produces  a 
fm all  quantity.  Hemp  is  alfo  plueked  or  drawn  when 
the  flalks  and  pods  have  changed  eolour.  If  the  flax 
is  very  dry  when  plucked,  the  feed  is  ftripped  off'  im¬ 
mediately  5  if  not,  it  is  allowed  to  ,dry  on  the  field. 
Seed-pods  are  fpread  thinly  on  a  floor,  where  they  are 
turned  twice  a- day,  till  fo  dry  that  they  open  of  theni- 
felves  \  when  it  is  threflied  and  cleaned  like  other 
grain.  To  gain  the  hemp-feed,  the  hemp  itfelf,  when 
plueked,  is  fet  on  end  againft  any  convenient  place. 
The  roots  and  top-ends  are  then  cut  off.  The  roots 
are  thrown  away,  and  the  top-ends  are  threflied  out 
and  cleaned.  The  feed  is  apt  to  be  fpoiled  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  moifl  ilate  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  foon  as  the  feed  has  been  gained,  the  flax  and 
hemp  are  fieeped  in  water  till  the  flax  leparate  from 
the  rind,  and  the  hemp  till  the  liarl  fprings  from  the 
ilalk.  In  foft  water,  in  warm  weather,  nine  or  ten 
days  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  In  hard  water, 
with  eold  weather,  from  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks, 
are  reqnifite.  Stagnate  is  preferred  to  running  water  \ 
hut  fiili  ponds  and  the  drinking  places  of  cattle  mull 
he  avoided,  as  the  fifli  would  be  deflroyed,  and  the 
water  would  be  rendered  unwholefome  and  unpalata¬ 
ble  to  the  cattle  *,  but  a  muddy  or  flimy  bottom  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  the  foutliern  provinces  of  Poland,  as  Vol- 
hinia,  Podolia,  &c.  Hccping  is  not  pradtifed,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  weakens  the  harl  and  darkens 
the  eolour,  though  this  idea  feems  to  have  no  founda¬ 
tion. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  fleep,  the  flax  is  dried 
on  a  grafs  field  }  after  which  it  is  gathered  up  into  fmall 
flacks  }  but  the  hemp,  inflead  of  being  fpread  out  on  a 
field,  is  fet  up  againll  the  walls  or  buildings  till  it  is 
alfo  dried,  after  which  they  are  both  lioufed. 

It  is  generally  underflood  in  tlicfe  countries,  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is  more  profitable  than  that 
5I0  of  any  kind  of  grain. 

Culture  of  To  this  we  fliall  add  a  concife  flatemcnt  of  the  mode 
flax  in  Ire-  0f  cultivating  flax  in  Ireland.  A  good  crop  of  flax  is 
land.  there  expedled  from  any  flrong  elays  that  are  fit  for 
the  growth  of  corn  }  but  an  open  blaek  loamy  foil,  en¬ 
riched  by  having  lain  long  in  paflure,  is  preferable. 
The  ground  mufl  he  in  fine  tilth,  and  as  frCe  from 
weeds  as  poffible.  Potatoes  ufually  precede  flax,  though 
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turnips,  beans,  or  any  manured  crop,  are  a  good  pre-  Rape- or 
paration :  but  the  firil  or  feeond  crop  after  paflure  is  Cole-Seed.  | 
preferred  to  any  of  thefe.  Stubble  lands,  that  have  v— ' 
been  long  in  tillage,  may,  by  proper  preparation,  bring 
a  crop  5  but  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  luch  lituations,  the  flalks 
turning  to  a  reddifh  colour  called  firing  before  it  ri¬ 
pens  y  upon  which  it  mufl  immediately  be  pulled. 

Two  bufhels  of  feed  are  ufed  to  the  Englifh  acre,  un- 
lefs  for  the  purpofe  of  a  very  fine  manufadiure  5  in 
which  eafe  a  large  quantity  of  feed  is  ufed,  and  the 
flax  is  pulled  very  green.  The  feafon  of  lowing  is  the 
firil  fine  weather  after  the  middle  of  Mareh.  The 
moil  approved  mode  of  culture  is  in  beds  about  fix  feet 
broad,  covering  the  feed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
with  earth  iho veiled  out  of  the  furrows  :  but  the  moll 
ordinary  mode  is  to  fow  on  eommon  ridges,  and  to 
harrow  in  the  feed.  Before  the  flax  is  five  inelie* 
high  it  fiiould  be  carefully  hand-weeded  *,  and  if  any 
part  lodges,  it  fhould  be  turned  over.  The  produce 
is  ufually  worth  7I.  fieri ing  the  Englifli  acre.  The 
erop  fhould  Hand  till  the  lower  part  of  the  Ilalk  be¬ 
comes  yellowifli,  and  the  under  leaves  begin  to  wither* 
un  lei’s  the  feed  is  to  be  preferved,  whieh  is  done  by  rip¬ 
pling  it  through  an  iron  comb,  and  the  flax  may  be* 
ileeped  immediately  after  it  is  pulled.  Turf-bog  wa¬ 
ter,  if  clear,  anfwers  well,  but  foul  ilagnate  water  1  tains 
the  flax.  Too  pure  a  fpring  is  injurious.  A  refer- 
voir  dug  in  clay  is  preferred.  The  time  of  lying  in 
the  fleep  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
the  flate  of  the  weather.  It  is  dried  on  grafs  by  be¬ 
ing  fpread  thin  j  artificial  heat  has  been  recommended 
for  drying  flax  5  but  110  good  form  of  it  has  been  lug- 
gefted.  >  51 1 

in  addition  to  what  is  here  Hated,  the  compiler  of  Sheep  em~ 
this  article  accounts  it  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  modePk}^^ 
of  weeding  flax  that  has  frequently  been  pra&ifed  inueec  ax* 
Scotland.  It  eonfifls  of  turning  a  flock  of  ilieep  at 
large  into  the  field.  They  will  not  taHe  the  young 
flax  plants,  but  they  carefully  feareb  for  the  weeds, 
which  they  devour.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  for 
drying  flax  in  wet  feafons,  the  Hearn  kiln  formerly  pro¬ 
posed  (N°  84.)  would  be  a  valuable  inflrument. 

Sect.  II.  Rape  or  Cole-Seed. 

This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoH  anywhere. 

Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  England 
the  farmers  pare  and  burn  their  paflure  lands,  and  then*7 
fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing  }  tiie  crop 
eommonly  Handing  for  feed,  whieh  will  bring  from  25k  512 

to  30I.  per  lall  (80  bufhels).  Poor  clay*  or  Hone- Advantage 
brail  1  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16 
18  bufhels  per  acre,  and  almoH  any  Irefli  or  virgin 
earth  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop  *,  fo  that  many  in 
the  northern  counties  have  been  railed,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greatefl  affluence.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  and 
the  threfhmg  of  it  out  is  eondu&ed  with  the  greateit 
mirth  and  jollity.  ^ 

The  rape  being  fully  ripe',  is  firfl  eut  with  fickles,  and  of  cutting 
then  laid  thin  upon  the  ground  to  dry  j  and  when  in  and  tiirefh- 
proper  condition  for  tlirefhing,  the  neighbours  arc  in- 
vited,  who  readily  contribute  their  afflflancc.  Thera^e 
threfhing  is  performed  on  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle 
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Rape  or  °f  the  and  the  feed  put  into  the  faeks  and  carried 

Cole-Seed.  home.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the  field 
in  the -pod  in  order  to  be  threihed  at  home,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  operation  is  ahvays  performed  in  the  field 3  and 
by  the  number  of  affiftants  procured  on  this  oecaiion,  a 
field  of  20  aeres  is  frequently  threihed  out  in  one  day. 
The  ftraw  is  burnt  for  the  lake  of  its  alkali,  the  allies 
being  faid  to  equal  the  belt  kind  of  thole  imported  from 
abroad. 

Of  (owing  The  proper  time  of  lowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
it  June  3  and  the  land  lliould,  previous  to  the  fovving,  be 

twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed  are 
l'uffieient  for  an  acre  3  and,  according  to  our  author,  it 
fliould  be  ealt  upon  the  ground  with  only  the  thumb 
and  two  fore  fingers  3  for  if  it  be  ealt  with  all  the  fin¬ 
gers,  it  will  eome  up  in  patehes.  If  the  plants  come 
up  too  thick,  a  pair  of  light  harrows  lliould  be  drawn 
along  the  field  length -wife  and  yrofs-wiie  3  by  whieh 
means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned 3  and  when 
the  plants  whieh  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wither¬ 
ed,  the  ground  lliould  lie  rolled.  A  lew  days  after  the 
plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  1 6  or  1 8 
^  inches  diltanee  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Tranfplant-  Mr  Hazard  ilrongly  recommends  the  tranfplanting 
ing  recom-  0f  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  effects  ol  it  hini- 
niended.  felf.  A  rood  of  ground,  fown  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  are  fuffieient  for  io  aeres  5  whieh 
may  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a  erop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  harvefteil 
by  the  middle  of  Auguil.  One  ploughing  will  be 
fuffieient  for  thefe  plants  3  the  bell  of  which  lliould  be 
^  feledtcd  from  the  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
Sheep  may  feet  a  funder  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
be  fed  in  is  an  excellent  food  for  flieep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
the  fpring  feej  lipcn  [t  the  fpring  3  or  the  leaves  might  be  ga- 
with  rape,  thereil,  and  given  to  oxen  or  young  eattle :  frefli 
leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  ftalks,  which 
in  like  manner  might  he  fed  oil  by  ewes  and  lambs  in 
time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  erop  of  barley 
and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  wrould  be  moll  advantageous  for  the  erop  it- 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  the  lpring.  Our  author 
difeommends  the  pradiice  of  fowing  rape  with  turnips, 
as  the  erops  injure  one  another.  u  Thofe  who  look 
for  an  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  undoubtedly 
cultivate  rape  for  feed  3  but  perhaps  it  may  anfwer 
better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  Iheep  •,  the  fat  ones 
might  cull  it  over  firfl,  and  afterwards  the  lean  or 
ilore-flieep  might  fallow  them,  and  be  folded  thereon  3 
if  this  is  done  in  the  autumn  feafon,  the  land  will  be  in 
good  heart  to  earry  a  erop  of  wheat ;  or  where  the  rape 
is  fed  off  in  the  fpring,  a  erop  of  barley  might  follow. 
In  either  eafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  cultivator  ;  and 
when  it  is  planted,  and  well  earthed  round  the  Hems, 
it  will  endure  the  fevereil  winter 3  but  the  fame  eannot 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  whieh  is  fown  broad¬ 
ly  eaft. 

Culture  of  Cole-feed  is  cultivated  in  Brabant,  in  the  following 
rape-feed  manner,  according  to  the  Abbe  Mann.  u  It  is  fown 
an  Brabant  a|)0ut  t^e  miJdle  of  July,  and  the  young  plants  are 
tranfplanted  about  the  end  of  September.  This  is  done 
with  a  narrow  lpade  luuk  into  the  ground,  and  moved 
with  the  hand  forwards  and  backwards  3  which  fimple 
motion,  makes  a  fuffieient  opening  to  receive  the  plant  3 


a  hoy  or  girl  follows  the  labourer  with  plants,  and  put-  Coriander- 
ting  one  of  them  into  each  hole,  treads  againft  it  to  Seed,  Ca- 
clofe  it  up.  If  the  plantation  is  done  with  the  plough,  nary-Seed, 
the  plants  are  plaeed  at  regular  diilanees  in  the  furrow, ,  f 

and  are  covered  with  the  earth  turned  up  with  the  fue- 
eeeding  furrow.  Sometimes,  after  the  cole-feed  is 
planted,  the  foot  of  the  ftalks  is  covered,  by  means  of 
a  common  fpade  or  hoe,  with'  the  earth  near  it,  whieh 
furnifhes  nourifhmcnt  for  the  plants  during  winter,  by 
the  erumbling  of  thefe  little  elods  of  earth  over  the 
roots.  The  eole-feed  is  reaped  about  midlummer  or 
later,  according  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  3 
it  is  left  on  the  field  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  it  is 
eut,  and  then  threihed  on  a  kind  of  fail-eloth,  fpread  on 
the  ground  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  feed  earned  in 
faeks  to  the  farm.  When  the  erop  is  good,  a  bunder 
produces  about  forty  raziers  of  8olbs.  weight  each.  It" 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ground  whereon  eole-feed  is 
to  be  planted,  mull  be  dunged  and  twiee  ploughed  the 
fame  year  it  is  put  in  ufe.” 

Sect.  III.  Coriander-Seed . 


This  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diftillers,  drug- 
gifts,  and  eonfedtioners,  and  might  be  a  eonfiderable 
objedl  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  3  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
16s.  to  42s.  per  ewt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Fa- 
pers,  Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  Mr  Bart- 
made  on  this  feed,  which  proved  very  fueeefsful.  Ten  *ey.s  ex~ 
-perches  of  good  fandy  loam  were  fown  with  coriander  pcnment' 
on  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds- of  feed 
were  fuffieient  for  this  fpot  3  and  the  whole  expenee 
amounted  only  to  5s.  lod.  The  produce  was  87  pounds 
of  feed,  whieh,  valued  at  3d.  yielded  a  profit  of  5s.  lid. 
or  15I.  1 8s.  4d.  per  aere.  He  afterwards  made  feve- 
ral  other  experiments  on  a  larger  fcale  3  but  none  of  the 
erops  turned  out  lo  well,  though  all  of  them  afforded  a 
good  profit. 


Sect.  IV.  Canary-Seed < 


5*9 

This  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifle  of  Culture  of 
Thanet,  where  it  is  faid  they  have  frequently  20  bufliels  canary  fee*v 
to  an  acre;  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March  1783, 
fowed  half  an  aere  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  elay,  but  had  only  eight  bufhels  and  a  half,  or  17 
bufhels  per  aere.  With  this  produce,  however,  he  had 
a  profit  of  4I.  2s.  3d.  per  aere. 


Sect.  V.  JVoad. 
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The  life  of  this  in  dyeing  is  well  known,  and  the  AVoad  e&»- 
conlumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  railing  of  the  plant  %  culti- 
might  undoubtedly  be  an  objedt  to  a  hulhandman, vatc 
provided  lie  could  get  it  properly  manufactured  for  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prejudices.  At  pre¬ 
fen  t,  the  growing  of  this  plant  is  in  a  manner  monopo¬ 
lized  by  forae  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keynfliani  near  Briftol  in  England.  Mr  Bartley 
informs  us,  that  in  a  eonverfation  he  had  with  thefe 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  growth  of  woad 
was  peculiar  to  their  loil  and  iituation.  Jlie  foil  about 
this  place  is  a  blaekifli  heavy  mould,  with  a  eonfuler- 
able  proportion  of  clay,  but  works  freely  :  that  of 
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Hops.  Briflington,  where  Mr  Bartley  reticles,  a  hazel  fan- 
dy  loam  \  neverthelefs,  having  fowed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-feed,  it  throve  fo  well,  that  he  ne- 
x  ver  faw  a  better  crop  at  Keynfham.  Having  no  ap¬ 
paratus,  however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufacture, 
he  fullered  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  woad  is  very  eatily  cultivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
market. 


Sect.  VI.  Hops . 

The  ufes  of  thefe  as  an  ingredient  in  malt  liquors, 
are  well  known.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  polfefs  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  was  forbid  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Janies  VI.  But  though  this  a£t  was  never  repeal¬ 
ed,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufe  of  hops  has  {till  continued,  and  is 

found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  had  eflcCts  on  the 

human  eonfiitution.  The  only  queflion,  therefore,  is, 
How  far  the  railing  a  erop  of  them  may  be  profitable 
to  a  hufhandman  ?  and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a  Fortnight’s  Tour  through 
%  Annals  ofKent  and  Eflex,  informs  us*,  that  at  Caftle  Hedingham 
Agricul-  lie  was  told  hy  a  Air  Rogers,  who  had  a  eonfiderable 
tuve,  vol.  ii.  hop  plantation,  that  four  aeres  of  hop-ground  colt  him 
Expense  of  uP'var(^s  1 2°b  and  that  the  ufnal  expences  of  lay- 
cultivatino'  in£  out  an  aere  °f  ground  in  this  way  amounted  to 
them  at  34^*  6s.  By  a  calculation  of  the  expenees  of  an  aere 

Caftle  Hed-in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  tQ  plant  an 

ingham.  aere  there  amounted  to  32I.  8s.  6d.  j  that  the  annual 
expenee  was  23I.  and  the  profit  no  more  than  il.  8s. 
id.  In  another  place,  lie  tvas  informed  by  a  Air  Potter, 
who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops,  that  if  it  were 
523  not  for  fome  extraordinary  erops  which  occurred  now 
In  Eflex.  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them.  In  Eflex,  the 
expences  of  a  hop-plantation  are  Hill  greater  than  thofe 
we  have  yet  mentioned }  an  acre  many  years  ago  re¬ 
quiring  75I.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops,  and  now  not  lefs 
than  look  j  the  annual  expenee  being  eflimated  at 
31k  is.  while  the  produee  eommonly  does  not  exceed 
32I. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  S tow-market  in  this 
county,  Air  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  200 
aeres  planted  with  hops,  but  “  18  or  20  arc  grabbed 
lip  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
times.”  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  blaek  loofc  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy  $  and  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  erop,  efpecially  if  the  gravel  which  eonflitutes 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds,  16  feet  wide,  feparated  from  eaeh  other  by 
trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet 
blunder,  and  about  12  inches  diameter,  three  rows  up¬ 
on  a  bed.  Into  each  hole/  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  very  rotten  dung  or  rich  eompofl }  fcattcr  earth  up¬ 
on  it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each  j  drawing  earth 
enough  to  them  afterwards  to  form  fomething  of  a 
hillock.  A  hop-garden,  Air  Young  informs  us,  “  will 
laft  almofl  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  feore  annually,  but  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  better  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20  or 
25  years.” 
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Hops  for¬ 
bid  by  aCt 
of  parlia¬ 
ment. 


In  this  volume  of  the  Annals,  Air  Young  informs  Cultivation 
us,  that  “  one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  |  of  Fruit, 
it  up.  Air  Potter  gruhbed  up  one  garden,  which  fail-  ' 
ing,  he  ploughed  and  fowed  barley,  the  crop  great :  projp^f 
then  mazagan  beans,  two  aeres  of  wliieh  produced  16  breaking 
quarters  and  five  bufliels.  He  then  fowed  it  with  up  bop- 
wheat,  which  produeed  13  quarters  and  four  bufliels  landprecu- 
and  a  half:  but  finee  that  time  the  erops  have  not 
been  greater  than  eommon.  The  fame  gentleman  has 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat.”  In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  however,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  by  Air  Le  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn  in  Kent,  of  grubbing  up  12  acres  of  bop- 
ground,  which  tvas  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
fuccefs.  Part  of  the  bops  were  gruhbed  up  in  the 
year  1781,  and  mazagan  beans  fown  in  their  Head  :  but 
by  realou  of  the  feed  being  bad,  and  the  dry  fummer, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.  Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  \  but  Hill  the  crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  wet  fummer  of  that  year. 

It  was  next  planted  with  potatoes,  which  turned  out 
well :  and  ever  finee  that  time  the  erops  have  been 
good.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  perfon 
who  had  the  hop-ground  above  mentioned  did  not  lofe 
lefs  by  it  than  1500I.  525 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  confined  in  a  great  Culture  of 

meafure  to  the  foutliern  counties  of  England;  for  Air 

nr  n  11  .  r  ,r?  ,  .  Norfolk  OH 

Alarlliall  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  iurpnie,  that  m  tlie  decline. 

Norfolk  he  faw  a  “  tolerably  large  hop  garden.”  The 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  be¬ 
fore  there  bad  been  10  aeres  of  hops  in  the  parifli 
(Blowfield)  where  he  refided  :  whieh  was  more  than 
eould  be  eolleCted  in  all  the  refi  of  the  eounty  ;  but  at 
that  time  there  were  not  above  five  :  and  the  culture 
was  daily  declining,  as  the  erops,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expenee. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  perhaps  the 
moH  uncertain  and  preearious  erop  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  can  beHow  his  labour.  Air  Young  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  fome  improvement  in  the  eulture  is  necefl’a- 
ry  :  but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  efpaliers.  This  method  was  recom¬ 
mended  both  by  Air  Rogers  and  Air  Potter  above 
mentioned.  The  former  took  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after¬ 
wards  fhot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright.  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  pieked  earry  more 
next  year  than  fuch  as  are  pieked  early  \  for  wliieh 
reafon  lie  recommends  the  late  pieking.  The  only  rea- 
fon  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  mueh  more 
beautiful  than  the  others. 

Sect.  V.  Cultivation  of  Fruit . 

In  Herefordfhire  and  Gloueeflerfhire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofc  of  making  a  liquor  from  the 
juiec,  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  hufbandry.  In 
Hevonfhire  alfo  eonfiderable  quantities  of  this  kind  of  , 
liquor  are  made,  though  mueh  lefs  than  in  the  two  Ymits  etil- 
counties  above  mentioned.  tivated  in 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Herefordfhire  and  Gloucef-  Hereford- 
terffiire  are,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From^j*® 
the  two  firH  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and 

ry  ; 
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Cultivation  ry  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor  of  fomc  va- 
ot’  Fruit,  lue  might  be  made  from  cherries  alfo,  it  docs  not  ap- 
^  '  pear  to  have  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marlliall  re¬ 

marks,  that  nature  lias  furnilhed  only  one  lpeeics  of 
pears  and  apples,  vi%.  the  common  crab  of  the  woods 
C2y  and  hedges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  is  likewife  pretty 
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Varieties  of  common.  The  varieties  of  thefc  fruits  arc  entirely  ar¬ 
tificial,  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a  certain 
mode  of  culture  whence  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thole 
who  willi  to  improve  fruit,  therefore,  to  catch  at  fupe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  raifed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  higheft  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  Hate  by  artificial  pro¬ 
pagation.  Mr  Marlliall,  however,  obferves  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma¬ 
nent,  though  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma¬ 
nagement.  “  A  time  arrives  (lays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuceefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  raifed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  now  loft,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  irrecoverable.  The  red-Jlreak  is  given  up  ;  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Jlir-apple  is  going  off ;  and  the  fepnajh-pear , 
which  has  probably  furnilhed  this  country  with  more 
champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  longer 
he  got  to  flourilh  :  the  ltoeks  canker,  and  are  unproduc¬ 
tive.  In  Yorkfliirc  fimilar  circumllances  have  taken 
place  :  feveral  old  fruits  which  were  productive  within 
my  own  rccolleClion  are  loft  ;  the  ftocks  cankered,  and 
the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear.” 

Our  author  controverts  the  common  notion  among 
orchard-men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frefti  grafts  from  abroad,  particularly  from 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  l’uppofed  that  apples 
were  originally  imported  into  this  country.  Mr  Mar- 
iliall,  however,  thinks,  that  thefe  original  kinds  have 
been  long  fince  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  wc  are  now  polfelfed  were  raifed  from  feed  in 
this  country.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  at  Ledbury  he 
was  fliown  a  Normandy  apple  tree,  which,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  had  been  imported  immedi¬ 
ately  from  France.  He  found  it,  however,  to  he  no 
other  than  the  bitter-fwcet ,  which  he  had  feen  growing 
as  a  negleCled  wilding  in  an  Englilh  hedge. 

The  procefs  of  raifing  new  varieties  of  apples,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Marlliall,  is  fimple  and  ealy.  “  SelcCl  (fays 
he)  among  the  native  fpeeies  individuals  of  the  higheft 
I  varieties  of  flavour  *?  low  the  feeds  in  a  highly  enriched  feed-bed. 

!  fruit.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones, 

are  the  ohjerts,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to  life  a 
frame  or  ftove  ;  but  where  the  prefervation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinary  loamy  foil 
will  be  fuffieient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
clean  at  leaft  from  root  weeds,  and  ftiould  be  double  dug 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep.  The  l’urface  being  le¬ 
velled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to  be  fcattercd 
on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch 
deep  with  fome  of  the  fineft  mould  previoully  raked  oft* 
the  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During  fummer  the  young 
plants  ftiould  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and 
may  be  taken  up  for  tranfplantation  the  en  filing  winter; 
or  if  not  very  thick  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  remain  in 
0  53°  it  till  the  fecond  winter. 

nuf16  The  nurfery  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  enriched,  and 

ground.  double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  leaft  ;  though 

18  or  20  are  preferable*  The  feedling  plants  ought  to 
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be  foiled  agreeably  to  the  ftrength  of  their  roots,  that  Cultivation 
they  may  rile  evenly  together.  The  tap  or  downward  of  Fruit, 
roots  lliould  be  taken  oil,  and  the  longer  fide  rootlets 
fliortened.  I  lie  young  trees  ftiould  then  be  planted  in 
rows  three  feet  alunder,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  di- 
ftant  in  the  rows  \  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  ftocks  to  be 
grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  lituation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out 5  though,  in  ftrift 
management,  they  ought  to  be  re-tranfplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 
u  in  frefli  but  unmanured  double-dug  ground,  a  quin¬ 
cunx  four  feet  apart  every  way.”  In  this  fecond  tranf¬ 
plantation,  as  well  as  in  the  firft,  the  branches  of  the 
root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  lhortened 
in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a  globular 
root,  iufficiently  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the  plant  ; 
yet  Iufficiently  large  to  give  it  firmnefs  and  vigour  in 
the  plantation. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed-bed,  Method  of 
our  author  gives  the  following  diredtions  :  u  Scledl  chooling 
from  among  the  feedlings  the  plants  whofe  wood  and tlie  Plants* 
leaves  wear  the  moft  applc-like  appearance.  Tranfplant 
thele  into  a  rich  deep  toil  in  a  genial  fituation,  letting, 
them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 

W  ith  the  feeds  of  the  faireft,  richeft,  and  beft-flavour- 
ed  fruit  repeat  this  procefs*,  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  this 
fruit  on  that  of  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  heft-flavoured 
apple ;  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
fubjert  under  improvement,  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  richnefs,  flavour,  or  firmnefs,  may  require  j 
continuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
dclired  fruit  be  obtained.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ;  and  lliould  not  the 
lame  ipirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  be  left  deftitutc 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpeeies  of  fruit  \  which, 
though  they  may  in  l’omc  degree  be  deemed  obje&s  of 
luxury,  long  cuftom  feems  to  have  ranked  among  the 
necellaries  of  life.”  ^2 

Jn  the  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Grim wood  Mr  Grinr- 
fuppofes  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  imagi-  'v;ood’s  opi- 
nary  than  real.  He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  of degeneraey 
“  is  not  a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but 0f  apples, 
in  the  tree  ;  owing  either  to  want  of  health,  the  feafon, 
foil,  inode  of  planting,  or  the  ftock  they  are  grafted  on 
being  too  often  raifed  from  the  feed  of  apples  in*  the 
fame  place  or  country.  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  that  the  trees  which  are  grafted  on  the  ftocks 
raifed  from  the  apple  pips  arc  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  erab-ftoek  y  and  the  feafons  in  this 
country  have,  for  many  years  paft,  been  unfavourable 
for  fruits,  which  add  inueh  to  the  fuppofed  degeneracy 
of  the  apple.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  of  or¬ 
chards  would  procure  the  trees  grafted  on  real-crab- 
ftocks  from  a  diftant,  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  expence 
of  charge  and  carriage.” 

In  the  fame  volume,  Mr  Edmund  Gillingwater  af-  Mr  Gilling- 
figns  as  a  reafon  for  the  degeneracy  of  apples  the  water’s  opi- 
mixture  of  various  farina,  from  the  orchards  being mon* 
too  near  each  other.  In  confequcnce  of  this  notion, 
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Cold  vat  im  lie  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  beft  kinds  of  apple  trees 
of  Fruit,  are  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being  planted  too 
near  bad  neighbours :  “  Remove  them  (lays  he)  to  a 
fit  nation  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  they  will  immediately  recover  their  former 
excellency.”  This  theory,  however,  is  not  lupported 
by  a  fmgle  experiment. 

Mr  Samu  In  this  volume  alfo  Mr  Richard  Samuel  expreffes  his 
cl’s  opinion  concern  at  the  u  prefer. t  negled  of  orchards,  where  the 
of  the  me-  old  trees  are  decaying,  without  proper  provifion  being 
thodofre-  ma(le  for  the  luceceding  age  :  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
frefli  trees  (which  does  not  frequently  happen),  there 
is  feldom  anv  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  forts, 
as  his  grafts*  are  niually  taken  promifeuoufty  from  any 
ordinary  kind,  moft  ealily  procured  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.”  His  remedy  is  to  colled  grafts  from  the  bell 
trees  j  by  which  means  he  luppofes  that  the  iuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  loon  be  recovered.  To  a  care  of 
this  kind  lie  attributes  the  fuperiority  of  the  fruit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other 
places. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit  trees, 
See.  of  fruit  it  is  only  neceilary  to  add,  that  while  they  remain 
trees.  in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals  between  them  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fuch  kitchen -fluffs  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overfhadow  the  plants  5  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfectly  free  from  weeds*  In  priming  them,  the 
leader  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to.  II  they  llioot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  contending  brandies  fliould 
be  taken  off but  if  tins  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafilv 
recoverable,  the  plant  fliould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand Vbread th  of  the  foil,  and  a  frefli  ftem  trained* 
The  undermoft  houghs  fliould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  plants  every  winter  ;  but  taking  care  to 
prelerve  heads  of  fufficient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
Items  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  Items  in  Hereford fliire  are  trained  to 
fix  feet  high  4  but  our  author  prefers  feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.  A  tall-ftemmed  tree  is  much  Ids 
injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  lowed-headed 
one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thicknefs  ol 
the  ftem  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  for 
which  reafon  a  tall  flock  ought  to  remain  longer  in 
the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.  The  ufual  fize  at  which 
they  are  planted  out  in  Hereford  111  ire  is  from  four  to 
fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  5  which  fize,  with  pro¬ 
per  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or  eight 
years.  The  price  of  thele  flocks  in  Herefordfhire  is 
is.  6d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inftance  of 
crabftocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a  good 
profped  of  fuccefs. 

In  Herefordfhire  it  is  common  to  have  the  ground 
of  the  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Gloueefterfliire  in 
of  ^Shards  grais  ;  which  Mr  Marlhall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties  5  that 
of  Herefordfhire  being  generally  arable,  and  Gloueef- 
ter  grafs  land.  Trees,  however,  are  very  deftrudive, 
not  only  to  a  crop  of  corn,  but  to  clover  and  turnips  > 
though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit  trees,  in  general, 
efpecially  when  young.  In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 
grefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  being 
ftirred  about  them,  and  by  being  injured  by  the  eattle, 
efpecially  when  lowed-headed  and  dropping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to  he  kept 
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from  them,  as  they  not  only  deftroy  all  the  limit  Cultivation 
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the  cattle,  being  apt  to  flick  in  their  throats  and  choke 
them.  Tliefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  leafon, 
and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle  : 
but  Mr  Marlhall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  to  plant 
orchards  in  grais  laud.  u  Let  them  (fays  he)  lay  their 
old  orchards  to  grais  }  and  if  they  plant,  break  up  their 
young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  be  changing  the 
courfe  of  iuifhandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial  to  the 
land  and  the  trees.” 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  and  Indolence 
carelefs  method  in  which  the  Hercfordihire  and  Glou- 
cefterfliire  farmers  manage  their  orchards.  The  liatu-  t|iefe  partg 
ral  enemies  of  fruit  trees  (he  fays)  are,  1.  A  red un-  complained 
daney  of  wpood.  2.  The  milletoe.  3.  Mois.  4.  Spring  of. 
froits.  5.  Blights.  6.  Infecls.  7.  An  excefs  of  fruit. 

8.  Old  age.  <  538 

1.  A  rednndancv  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  Excels  of 
•■of  the  barren  branches  depriving  thole  which  bear  fruit  wood  how 
of  the  nourifliment  which  ought  to  belong  to  theni»reme  le  v 
A  multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  wind  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  :  trees  are  like- 

wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 
of  air,  fo  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  “  It  is  no  uncommon  fight 
(fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  (lift rid,  with  two  or  three 
tires  of  boughs  prefliug  down  hard  upon  one  another, 
with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  intenvoven,  that  even 
when  the  leaves  are  off,  a  fmall  bird  can  lcarely  creep 
in  among  them.”  539  , 

2.  The  mifletoe  in  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  to  Milletoe 
the  apple  tree.  It  is  eafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  de- 
frofty  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  oft  10^ 
from  the  branches.  It  likewrife  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  flieep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy. . 

3.  Mofs  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by  induftry  in  Mofs  of 

clearing  the  trees  of  it ;  and  in  Kent  there  are  people  font  trees*. 
Mho  make  it  their  profeflion  to  do  fo.  541 

4.  Spring-frcfts,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
ceed  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit  trees  *  dry  frofts lrofls* 
only  keep  hack  the  bloftbms  for  fome  time.  Art  can 
give  no  farther  afliitance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  Hate,  fo  as  to  enable  them 

to  throw  out  a  ftrength  of  bud  and  bloftom ;  and  by 
keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  drying  quickly  before  the  froft  let  in.  342 

5.  Blight  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  which  Blights  an 
Mr  Marlhall  thinks  is  not  unde rftood.  Twro  bearing  ^certain 
years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together ,  and  he  is  n 

of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaufting  of  the  trees 
by  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  ftate 
as  poflible.  543 

6.  Infeds  deftroy  not  only  the  bloffoms  and  leaves,  Method 
hut  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.  ^ n  deftroving 
the  year  1783  much  fruit  was  deftroyed  by  wafps.  wajfps; 
Air  Marlhall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female 

wafps  in  the  fpring  5  by  which  tliefe  mifehievous  in¬ 
feds  would  perhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
leffened. 

7.  An 
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**].  An  fcxcefs  of  fruit  flints  the  growth  of  young  likely  to 
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trees,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three 
years  3  while  in  many  cales  the  branches  are  broken  off 
by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  3  and  in  one  cafe  Mr  Mar- 
cei’s of  fruit,  lhall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under  its 
burden.  To  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  bad  effects 
of  an  excefs  of  fruit,  Mr  Marihall  recommends  “  to 
graft  in  the  boughs,”  and  when  fully  grown,  to  thin 
the  bearing  branches  5  thus  endeavouring,  like  the  gar¬ 
dener,  to  grow  fruit  every  year. 

8.  Though  it  is  impoilible  to  prevent  the  effedts  of 
fruit  trees  old  age,  yet  by  proper  management  the  natural  life  of 
may  be  fruit  tfees  may  he  conliderahly  protracted.  The  moft 
lengthened.  e]igi ble  method  i?  to  graft  flocks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  houghs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  which  takes  place  long 
before  the  tree  manifefts  any  fign  of  decay.  During 
this  deelinc  of  fruitfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  period 
When  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the 
ground  it  occupies  3  ant}  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  he  allowed  to  ftand. '  In  the  Vale  of 
Gloucefter,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inftance  of 
fome  healthy  bearing  apple  trees,  which  then  had  the 
fecond  tops  to  the  fame  ftems.  The  former  tops  hav¬ 
ing  been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  flumps  faw- 
grafted.  Our  author  obferves,  that1  the  pear  tree  is 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to 
he  planted  in  the  fame  ground.  He  concludes  with 
the  following  general  observation :  “  Thus  confidering 
fruit  trees  as  a  crop  in  hufbandry,  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  he  this  :  Plant  upon  a  recently  bro¬ 
ken-up  worn-out  fward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  ftate 
of  arable  management,  until  the  trees  he  well  grown  : 
then  lay  it  down  to  grafs,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  trees  be  removed,  and  their  roots  he  decayed  3 
when  it  will  again  require  a  courfe  of  arable  manage¬ 
ment. ” 

'  Sect.  VIII.  Of  Timber  Trees . 

The  importance  and  value  of  tliefc  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubje6t 
at  prelent :  notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  value, 
however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  flow,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  for  planting  fo  diftant,  that  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  for  a  long  time  to  he  a  pofitive  lols,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit.  This  matter,  however, 
when  properly  confidered,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
There  are  four  diftinct  fpeeies  of  woodlands )  viz. 
Woods,  timber  groves,  coppices,  and  woody  waftes. 
The  woods  are  a  eolle&ion  of  timber  trees  and  under- 
'voodlands.  wood  3  the  timber  groves  contain  timber  trees  without 
any  underwood  3  and  the  coppices  are  collections  of 
underwood  alone.  All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 
fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quick  and  flow  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  with  rcfpeCt 
to  certain  local  advantages.  Thus  in  fome  places  un¬ 
derwood  is  of  great  confequence,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
flakes,  fuel,  &e.  3  and  by  reafon  of  the  quicknefs  of  its 
C4S  growth,  it  may  be  accounted  the  moft  profitable  of  all 
What  plan-  plantations.  An  ofier-bed  will  yield  a  return  of  pVo- 
tation  will  fit  the  fecond  or  third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15  or 
fooneft  20  years  3  while  a  plantation  df  oaks  will  not  arrive 
retumof1  at  Per^e<^i°n  m  left  than  a  century.  This  laft  period 
profit.  is  fo  long,  that  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fuppofed 
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this  kind,  as  few  are  willing  to  take  any  trouble  for 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in  perfection.  It  mnft  he 
remembered,  however,  that  though  the  trees  tlfem- 
felves  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a  ihorter  time,  the 
value  of  the  ground  will  always  increaic  in  proportion 
to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fub-Advanta- 
jeCt,  “  wc  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now&csof 
liviftg,  who  during  his  lifetime  has  made  plantations, p  anting* 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  his  foil  as 
much  as  his  whole  eftate,  handfome  as  it  is.  Suppofing 
that  thofe  plantations  have  been  made  50  or  60  years, 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  20  or  30  more  they  will  be 
worth  50,0001.  3  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent  they 
are  worth  fome  20,o0ol.  or  30,0001.  ?  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  90  acres  of  oak  timber  in  100  years  to  he  i2,iool* 
which  is  nearly  50s.  annually  per  acre  3  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating,  without  any 
of  that  expence  or  rifk  to  which  annual  crops  are  fub- 
jc£t,  it  is  probable  that  timber  planting  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  moll  profitable  articles  in  hufbandry* 

Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of  oak  land, 
in  150  years,  at  no  lefs  than  670,0001.3  but  this  is 
moft  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any  rate,  however, 
it  would  be  improper  to  occupy,  efpecially  with  timber 
of  fuch  flow  growth,  the  grounds  which  cither  in  grafs 
or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation  with  a 
good  annual  crop.  550 

I11  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag-  Planting 
flaffe  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  cnltiva-  ?r^tes 
tion.  He  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil-  ie 
liam  Jerringham,  who  made  trial  of  “  the  moft  nnpro- 
mifing  ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefsful  planter  has 
hitherto  attempted.”  His  method  was  to  plant  beech 
trees  at  proper  diflances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon  0- 
therwife  barren  heaths.  “  Thefe  trees  (fays  Mr  Wag- 
ftaffe),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  its  broken  ftrata  of  fand  or 
gravel,  under  the  protection  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  flowly,  of  the  foil  3  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
perior  growth  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  of  fpace  for  growth, 
when  the  firs  were  cut  down.”  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  thsir  roots  decay 
in  the  ground  3  and  thus  fnrnifti  by  that  decay  a  new 
fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  :  by 
which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour,  as 
well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpace  and  freer  air  3  the  firs 
themfclves,  though  cut  down  before  they  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  being  alfo  applicable  to  many  valu¬ 
able  purpofes.  55  r 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we  Culture  of 
find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries  3  timber  trees 
and  he  informs  us,  that  the  larch  is  the  quickeft  grower 
and  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  refinous  timber  trees  3  Harries, 
hut  unlefs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  for  the 
branches  to  ftretch  out  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
it  will  not  arrive  at  any  confiderable  fize  3  and  this  ob- 
fervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyramidal  trees. 

Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  between  them,  and  pulled 
out  after  they  begin  to  obftruCt  the  growth  of  the  larch. 

Some  of  thefe  larches  he  had  feen  planted  about  30 
years  before,  which,  at  5  feet  diftance  from  the  ground, 
meafured  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  6  inches  in  circumfer- 
3  P  ence. 
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ence.  The  mod  barren  grounds,  lie  fays,  would  an- 
fwer  for  thefe  trees,  but  better  foil  is  required  for  the 
1  oaks.  In  this  paper  he  takes  notice  of  the  leaves  of 
one  of  his  plantations  of  oaks  having  been  almoff  en¬ 
tirely  deff  royed  by  infects  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as  ufual :  but  another  which 
had  nearly  efcaped  thefe  ravages,  increafed  at  an  ave- 
Uereafe  of  rage  I  inch  in  circumference.  “  A  tree  4  feet  round 
oak  trees,  (fays  he),  that  has  timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by 
this  growth  a  folid  foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one 
fhilling  at  leaff,  and  pays  5  per  cent,  for  Handing.  It 
increases  more  as  the  tree  gets  from  5  to  6  feet  round. 
I  have  a  reafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that 
I  have  in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  {hilling 
each  per  annum,  or  150I.  a-year.  My  poplars  have 
gained  in  circumference  near  two  indies,  and  a  Wor- 
.  ceffer  and  witch  elm  as  much.  I  have  lately  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a  holly  tree,  that  mea- 
fures  20  inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  ca- 
^  binet-makers  2s.  6d.  per  foot. 

Increafe  of  The  following  table  fliows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
trees  in  the  2j  years  from  their  firff  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne’s  plantation,  begun  in  the 
year  1765,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  13th  of 
July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent  ;  the  foil 
partly  a  fwampy  meadow'  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  meafures  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  fmall  firs  having  been  occafionally 
drawn  for  polls  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters  for  cottages  5 
and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  Hand  well  for  feven 
years. 


marquis 
of  Ztfinf- 
downe’s 
plantation. 


Lombardy  poplar 

Height  in 
Feet. 

60  to  80 

Circumference 
in  Feet.  Inch. 

4  8 

Arbeal 

50  to  70 

4 

6 

Plane 

50  to  60 

3 

6 

Acacia 

50  to  60 

2 

4 

Elm 

40  to  60 

3 

6 

Chefnut. 

30  to  50 

2 

9 

Weymouth  pines 

30  to  50 

2 

5 

Cluffer  ditto 

30  to  50 

2 

5 

Scotch  fir 

30  to  50 

2 

10 

Sruce  ditto 

30  to  50 

2 

2 

Larch 

50  to  60 

3 

10 

From  this  table  it 

appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 

ees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
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Of  under¬ 
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fpace  of  20  years,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  intcreff  of  the  money 
laid  out  ;  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From  a  com¬ 
parative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  afh,  and  elm  tim¬ 
ber,  given  in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri* 
culture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the  Howell 
grower  of  the  three. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  growth  of  underwood,  which 
in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  exad  num¬ 
ber  of  fowings  mull  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surry,  Hakes, 
edders,  and  hoops  are  faleablc,  there  ought  to  be 
eight  or  ten  annual  fowings  y  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- 
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poles  are  demanded,  14  or  15  will  fie  required;  and 
if,  as  in  Yorklliire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glou- 
ceHerfliire,  cordwood  be  mofl  marketable,  18  or  20 
fowings  will  be  neceffary  to  produce  a  fuccelfion  of 
annual  falls.  Thus  the  bufnefs,  by  being  divided, 
will  be  rendered  lefs  burdenfome  :  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a  regular  fet  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed ;  and  by  beginr 
ning  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firH  year  will 
be  corrected  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  lecond,  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  follow  each  other 
in  regular  fuccelfion.  The  greateH  objection  to  this 
method  of  lowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary  trou¬ 
ble  in  fencing :  but  this  obje&ion  does  not  hold  if  the 
fowings  lie  at  a  dillance  from  one  another  j  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire  plot 
may  be  inclofed  at  once  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  number 
of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceffary,  and 
the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be  fenced 
oft'  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  contrivance  ; 
but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the  plough,  lit  ¬ 
tle  temporary  fencing  will  be  neceffary.  It  muH  be 
obferved,  however,  that  in  raifing  a  woodland  from 
feeds,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  defend  the  young  plants 
againff  cattle  and  Iheep,  but  againff  hares  and  rabbits 
alfo  :  fo  that  a  clofe  fence  of  fome  kind  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foil  be  of 
a  ffiff  clayey  nature,  it  Ihould  receive  a  whole  year’s 
fallow  as  for  wheat  ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  \  but  at  all  events  it  muH  be  made  perfectly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  fown,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds  >  as,  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceffary  bufinefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loH.  II  the  fituation  be  moiff, 
the  foil  lliould  be  gathered  into  wride  lands,,  fufficiently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furface,  but  555 
not  high.  The  time  of  fowing  is  either  the  month  of  Method  of 
October  or  March  ;  and  the  method  as  follows  :  “  The Jowulg‘ 
land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the 
whole  fhould  be  fown  with  corn  or  pulfe  adapted  to  the 
feafon  of  fowing:  if  in  autumn,  wheat  or  rye.  may  be 
the  crop ;  but  if  in  fpring,  beans  or  oats.  Which¬ 
ever  of  thefe  three  fpecies  be  adopted,  the  quantity  of 
feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in  order  to  give  a 
free  admiflion  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop -from  load¬ 
ing.  The  fowing  of  the  grafs  being  completed,  that 
of  the  tree-feeds  muH  be  immediately  fet  about. 

Thefe  are  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  :  acorns  and 
nuts  lliould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and  berries  feat- 
tered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the  corner  of  a 
hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  fow  their  peafe. 

The  diffance  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  ffatute  rod,  or 
four  feet  and  one  inch  and  a  half.  A  land-chain  lliould 
he  ufed  in  fetting  out  the  drills,  as  not  being  liable  to 
be  lengthened  or  Ihortened  by  the  weather.  It  is  rea¬ 
dily  divided  into  rods  j  and  the  quarters  may  be  eafily 
marked. 

The  fpecies  of  uuderwood  to  be  fown  muff  be 
determined  by  the  confumpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  Hakes,  hoops,  &c. 
he  in  requeff,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  alh,  are  effeemed 
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as  underwood.  Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iron 
forges,  beeeh  is  the  prevailing  underwood.  The  oak, 

'  box,  birch,  &e.  are  all  in  requeff  in  different  countries, 
and  the  clioiee  mull  be  determined  by  the  prevailing 
demand.  As  the  keys  of  the  afli  fometimes  lie  two 
or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  fown  diftinguiihed  by 
fome  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
dillurbed  by  the  plough  after  harveft  :  as  a  few  beans 
fcattered  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats  ;  or  oats, 
if  the  crop  be  beans.  The  erop  fliould  be  reaped ,  not 
mown ,  atharvell  time,  and  be  earried  off  as  fall  aspof- 
fible.  Between  harveil  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
fhould  be  laid  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  eaeli  in¬ 
terval,  for  meliorating  the  next  year’s  erop,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry  \  while  the  Hubble  of  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  on  eaeh  fide  of  the  drills  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year’s  erop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  firll  uas 
corn,  this  may  be  beans  7  if  the  firll  was  beans,  this 
may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year 
the  drills  which  rofe  the  firll  year  mull  be  looked  over, 
and  the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thofe  parts  which  aie 
thickell  y  but  the  drills  of  the  alh  fliould  be  let  alone 
till  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  fliould  afterwards  be 
looked  over  Horn  time  to  time }  and  this,  with  culti¬ 
vating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills  free  from 
weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neeeffary  until  the  tops  of  the 
plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  erops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  j  and 
if  they  only  pay  for  the  expenees,  they  will  Hill  be  of 
confiderable  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  Hirred, 
and  preferving  the  plants  from  hares  and  rabbits. 
Even  after  the  erops  arc  difeontinued,  the  _  ground 
ought  Hill  to  be  Hirred,  alternately  throwing  the 
mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gathering  it  into 
a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  beff  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  fplit  the  ground  at  the  approach 
of  winter  in  order  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees  on  both 
Tides  y  this  will  preferve  the  roots  from  froH  :  gather 
it  again  in  the  fpring,  whieh  will  cheek  the  weeds,  and 
give  a  frefli  fupply  of  air:  fplit  again  at  midfummer, 
to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought :  gather,  if  neeef- 
iary,  in  autumn,  and  fplit  as  before  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  fpring  and  midfummer  ploughings 
fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  a  plough  can  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  plants. 

Whenever  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  drawn  up  too  flender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  neeeffary  to  cut  off  all  the  reff  at  the  height  of 
about  an  handbreadth  above  the  ground  j  and  thofe 
defigned  to  Hand  muff  now  be  planted  at  about  two 
rods  diffant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly  a  quin¬ 
cunx  as  poffible.  The  fecond  eutting  muff  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  underwood  -7 
with  only  this  provifo,  that  the  timber  Hands  be  not 
too  mueh  crowded  by  it j 1  for  rather  than  this  fliould 
be  the  cafe,  the  coppiee  fliould  be  cut,  though  the 
wood  may  not  have  reaehed  its  moff  profitable  Hate. 
What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing  oak  trees 
in  woods,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  that  of 
railing  other  trees  in  timber  groves.  The  fpeeies  moff 
ufually  raifed  in  tliefe  are  the  afli,  elm,  beech,  lareli, 
fpruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar,  willow,  alder, 
chefnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three  laff  are  ufed 


Timber 

Trees. 


as  fubffitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and  tliefe  two  for 
the  mahogany.  t  , 

The  following  aecount  of  the  mode  of  planting  that 
was  adopted  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  for  no  lefs  than  5 50 
acres  of  mooriili  lands,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  isVol.  ix. 
contained  in  a  letter  from  his  lordfliip  to  the  publiflier  ^ 
of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  Where  there  areEar]  of 
Hones  in  the  moor,  I  enclofe  with  a  Hone  wall  five  feet  rite’s  plan- 
high,  coped  with  two  turfs,  which  eolls  about  ^s.tations. 
every  Scots  eliain  of  24  ells,  and  where  there  are  no 
Hones,  which  is  moffly  the  eafe  in  the  moors  in  the  eoun- 
’  ty  of  Murray,  I  enelofe  with  a  fence  of  turf,  five  feet 
high,  four  feet  wide  at  the  foundation,  and  22  inches  at 
top,  at  4s.  the  Seots  eliain.  I  find  thofe  fences  anlwer 
as  well  as  the  Hone,  for  there  are  many  of  them  notv 
above  20  years  old,  as  good  as  at  firll.  I  plant  in  every 
aere  about  1200  trees.  I  ufed  to  plant  above  3000,  but 
by  experience  I  find  it  better  not  to  plant  them  fo  thiek, 
but  make  them  up,  if  neeeffary,  the  third  year  (elpe- 
cially  in  my  plantations  in  the  eounty  of  Murray), 
where  feareely  a  tree  planted  ever  fails.  The  greateff 
number  of  the  trees  are  Seots  firs  raifed  by  myfelf, 
or  purcliafed  at  iod.  the  thoufand,  planted  from  the 
feed-bed  at  three  years  old.  I  only  eonfider  them  as' 
nurfes  to  my  other  trees,  for  they  are  regularly  cut  out 
when  they  have  done  their  duty  as  nurfes,  and  are 
profitable ’lor  fire,  and  ufeful  in  agriculture.  I  plant 
every  other  fpeeies  of  foreff  trees  intermixed  with  the 
firs.  I  order  different  pieces  of  the  moor  to  be  trenehed 
where  the  foil  is  beff,  and  moff  flieltered,  and  lay  a 
little  lime  and  dung  on  it,  and  in  tliefe  plaees  I  fow  f 

feeds  of  trees  for  nurfery.  I  alfo  plant  in  beds,  year- 
old  trees  of  different  kinds,  taken  from  my  other  nur- 
feries.  I  nurfe  them  for  three  years,  and  then  plant 
them  all  over  the  plantation:  this  I  find  very  benefi¬ 
cial,  as  they  are  raifed  in  the  fame  foil.  When  I  am 
filling  up  the  plantations,  the  firs  are,  for  the  firff  time, 
cut  down  ;  or  they  are  tranfplanted,  being  raifed  with 
balls  of  earth  when  the  moor  is  Wet  with  rain,  whieh 
is  very  eafily  done,  and  they  are  carried  to  inelofures 
of  ten  or  twelve  aeres,  where,  from  a  defirc  of  forward 
woods,  I  am  planting  trees  more  advanced.  They  are 
planted  in  pits  about  40  feet  diffanee,  and  feldom  or 
never  fail,  and  anfwer  a  feeond  time  as  nurfes. 

u  ]\jy  eare  after  the  inclofure  is  properly  filled 
up,  is  to  guard  againff  injury  from  cattle:  a  fmall 
allowance  given  to  a  few  labourers  anfwers  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  if  the  fenees  are  properly  executed  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  repair.  After  the  plantation  is  filled 
up,  the  moff  regular  attention  muff  be  had  to  the 
weeding  of  it,  and  this  is  earried  on  over  my  planta¬ 
tions  of  all  ages  in  the  moff  exad  manner  :  I  make  . 
roads  through  all  the  plantations,  which  are  carried  for¬ 
ward  according  to  the  fituation,  never  in  a  flraight 
line  fo  as  to  draw  violent  winds,  and  thofe  roads  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  plantation  ;  they  make  agreeable  rides 
through  fine  woods,  formerly  a  bleak  moor,  and  an¬ 
fwer  not  only  for  filling  up,  but  alfo  for  carrying  away 
the  neeeffary  weedings.  As  I  observed  before,  the  va¬ 
lue  and  profperity  of  the  woods  depends  upon  the  unre¬ 
mitted  attention  in  weeding  it. 

“  I  begin  to  plant  in  Odober,  and  continue  till 
April.  If  the  weather  is  froffy  and  not  fit  for  planting, 
all  the  people  are  employed  in  weeding  the  woods.” 

It  is  proper,  however,  upon  this  fubjedt,  to  remark, 
r  3P2  that, 
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Cattle  pro-  that  the  value  of  plantations  of  timber  trees,  as  connedt- 
per  to  be  ed  with  other  branches  of  agriculture,  is  not  a  little  li- 
employed.  mitcd.  In  a  mountainous  country,  and  in  bleak  moor- 
1  v  *  ilb  litnations,  nothing  tends  more  to  increafe  the  value 
Where  °f  the  foil,  than  plantations  properly  diflributed.  They 
plantations  give  flielter  both  to  the  cattle  and  to  the  corn  crops  j 
are  eligible  and  by  preventing  the  warmth  which  is  produced  by 
or  other-  pr0per  manures,  and  by  the  germination  of  vegetables, 
from  being  diffipated,  they  give  effedf  to  all  the  efforts 
of  induftry.  Accordingly,  in  fuch  fituations,  planta¬ 
tions  are  no  fooner  reared,  than  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  around  them  alfumes  an  improving  afpedt,  and 
difplays  a  richer  verdure.  When  fuddenly  cut  down,  in 
confequence  of  the  neceffities  of  an  improvident  propri¬ 
etor,  the  reverfe  of  all  this  occurs.  Vegetation  is  chil¬ 
led  by  the  piercing  blafts  which  now  meet  with  no  re- 
iiftance,  and  the  cattle  droop  from  want  of  flielter  j  fo 
that  in  a  few  years  the  place  can  fcarcely  be  known. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  a  rich  and 


Pra&ice. 

level  country  that  is  meant  to  be  cultivated  for  corn.  Cattle  pro- 
There  the  effedf  of  numerous  plantations,  of  high  trees  per  to  be 
and  lofty  hedge  rows,  is  altogether  diflreffing  to  the  huf-  employed, 
bandman.  It  is  only  in  open  fields  that  grain  appears  v  1 
well  ripened  and  completely  filled.  When  furrounded 
with  timber  trees,  on  the  contrary,  it  ripens  ill,  and  is 
ill-coloured  and  unequal.  In  fpring  the  high  flielter 
prevents  the  grounds  from  drying,  and  keeps  back  the 
labour.  In  fummer  the  crop  is  liable  to  dileafes  from 
want  of  air,  and  is  devoured  by  large  flocks  of  fmalf 
birds.  In  autumn,  from  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  the  corn  ripens  late,  and  in  a  weeping  climate  it  can 
never  be  gathered  in  good  condition.  In  wet  fcafons  it 
is  utterly  ruined.  In  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  drifting 
about,  the  trees  prepare  a  refting  place  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it ;  thefe  frequently  remain  and  flop  the  fpring 
work.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  low  country  even  the  cattle 
are  hurt  by  the  fwarms  of  vermine  that  are  bred,  and  come 
forth,  under  the  flielter  of  lofty  trees  and  high  fences. 
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PART  III  OF  THE  CATTLE  PROPER  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  FARM  WORK ;  REAR¬ 
ING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THEM.  OF  HOGS,  POULTRY,  &c.  OF  THE  DAIRY > 
MAKING  OF  FRUIT  LIQUORS.  OF  FENCES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cattle  proper  to  he  employed. 

AS  great  part  of  the  flock  of  a  hufbandman  muft  al¬ 
ways  confift  of  cattle,  and  as  one  of  his  principal  expen- 
ces  muft  confift  of  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of 
his  bufinefs  4s  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  extremely 
important.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a  farm  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  elaffes,  viz.  fuch  as  are  intended  for 
work,  and  fuch  as  are  deligned  for  fale.  The  former 
are  now  principally  horfes,  the  oxen  formerly  employed 
being  fallen  into  difufe,  though  it  does  not  yet  certainly 
55S  appear  that  the  rcafons  for  the  exchange  are  fittisfaclory. 
Mr  Ked-  In  the  feeond  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac- 
ington’s  count  of  a  comparative  experiment  of  the  utility  of 
on^th^^ni  horfes  and  oxen  in  lmfhandry  by  Mr  Kcdington  near 
parative°  "Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  preference  is  decifively 
utility  of  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that  at  the  time  he  be- 
horfes  and  gan  the  experiment  (in  1799),  he  was  almoft  certain 
oxen*  that  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in  the  whole  county  ; 

finding,  however,  the  expence  of  horfes  very  great,  he 
purchased  a  Angle  pair  of  oxen,  but  found  much  difficulty 
in  breaking  them,  as  the  workmen  were  fo  much  preju¬ 
diced  againft  them,  that  they  would  not  take  the  pro¬ 
per  pains.  At  laft  he  met  with  a  labourer  who  under¬ 
took  the  tafk  ;  and  the  oxen  “  foon  became  as  tradable 
and  as  handy,  both  at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any 
horfes.”  On  this  he  determined  to  part  with  all  his 
cart-horfes  *,  and  by  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which 
was  in  1781,  he  had  not  a  Angle  horfc,  nor  any  more 
than  fix  oxen  \  which  inconfiderable  number  performed 
with  eafe  all  the  work  of  his  farm  (confiftingof  upwards 
of  100  acres  of  arable  land  and  60  of'pafture  and  wood), 
befides  the  ftatute  duty  on  the  highways,  timber  and 
corn  carting,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  ru¬ 
ral  bufinefs.  They  are  conftantly  flioed  :  their  liarnefs 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  horfes  (excepting  the  neceffary  al¬ 
terations  for  difference  of  lize  and  fhape)  }  they  are 
driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwer- 


ing  to  the  fame  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  Angle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins :  and  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  will  plough  au  acre  of  ground  in 
lefs  than  eight  hours  time  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
could  do  it  in  feven.  The  intervals  of  a  fmall  plan¬ 
tation,  in  which  the  trees  are  fet  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
der,  are  ploughed  by  a  fingle  ox  with  a  light  plough, 
and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  Angle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufhels 
of  barley  or  oats  in  a  waggon  with  eale  \  and  if  good 
of  their  kind,  will  travel  as  fall  as  horfes  w  ith  the  fame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bufhels  in  a  light  cart, 
which  our  author  thinks  is  the  bell  carriage  of  any.  On 
the  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  horfes  for  the  following 
reafons. 

1.  They  are  kept  at  much  lefs  expcnce,  never  eating  Reafons  foe 
meal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  they  are  fed  preferring 
with  ftraw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages  \  or  inftead  ofo-en  to 
the  three  laft,  they  have  each  a  peck  of  bran  per  day^or^es* 
while  kept  conftantly  at  work.  In  the  fpring  they  eat 

hay  \  and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  at  feed-time,  . 
they  have  bran  befides.  When  the  vetches  are  fit  for 
mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable.  After  the 
day’s  work  in  fummer  they  have  a  fmall  bundle  of  hay, 
and  ftand  in  the  liable  till  they  cool }  after  which  they 
arc  turned  into  the  pafturd.  Our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in  condition  for  the 
fame  conftant  work  as  a  horfe,  for  at  leaft  4I.  lefs  an^ 
nually. 

2.  After  a  horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  declines 
every  year }  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old,  he  is 
fcarce  worth  any  thing  \  but  an  ox,  in  any  of  thefe  fi¬ 
tuations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more  than 
the  firft  purchafe  \  and  will  always  be  fat  fooner  after 
work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 

vants  . 
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vants  riding  them  without  their  mailer’s  knowledge, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  oxen. 

5.  A  general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plentiful, 
and  confeqnently  all  other  meat  y  which  would  be  a  na¬ 
tional  benefit. 

Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufc  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  fhoe  them ; 
though  even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the 
unfkilfulncfs  of  the  fmitlis  who  have  not  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  fhoe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He 
confines  them  in  a  pound  while  the  operation  is  perform¬ 
ing- 

Mr  Marffiall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  ffiows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  expence, 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  with  .eftimating  the 
number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  •,  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30,000  of  cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  Suppofing  the  work  of  huffiandry  to 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquare  mile  to  em¬ 
ploy  20  horfes,  which  is  about  3  to  100  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
600,000  from  which  deducting  one-fixth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  employed  at  prefeut,  the  number  of  horfes 
juft  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000  }  each  of 
which  requires  fujl  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
work.  Horfes  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  l’ome  at 
two  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix  }  fo  that  the  coft 
of  rearing  and  keeping  may  be  laid  at  full  four  ordi¬ 
nary  years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce  he  returns  not  the  community  a  fingle  article  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  }  even  his  Ikin  for  eco¬ 
nomical  purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off. 
By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  “  the  community  is  lofing  annually  the  amount 
of  200,000  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  which  at 
the  low  eftimate  of  five  pounds  a-year,  amounts  to  a 
million  annually.  On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bu- 
finefs  of  huffiandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle,  and 
admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex¬ 
penditure  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horfes 
require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  inftead  of 
50,000  horfes  dying,  50,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than 
52  ftone  each,  are  annually  flaughtered  )  it  is  evident 
that  a  quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 
of  London  confumes  would  be  annually  brought  into 
the  market  }  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 
inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  a-day  each  }  and  this  without  confuming  one 
additional  blade  of  grafis.  u  I  am  far  from  expe£ling 
(fays  Mr  Marffiall),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  ffiort  fpace 
of  time,  beeomc  the  univerfal  beafts  of  draught  in  huf¬ 
bandry  *,  nor  will  I  contend,  that  under  the  prefent 
circuniftances  of  the  illand  they  ought  in  Uriel  pro¬ 
priety  to  be  ufed.  But  T  know  that  cattle,  under 
proper  management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  are 
equal  to  every  work  of  huffiandry,  in  moll,  if  not  all 
fituations  :  And  I  am  certain,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  worked 
with  confiderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
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only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If  on-  Cattle  pro- 
]y  one  of  the  50,000  carcafes  now  loft  annually  to  the  per  to  be 
community  ffiould  be  reclaimed,  the  laving  would  be  an  employed, 
objea.”  ' — £ — 1 

In  Norfolk,  our  author  informs  us,  that  horfes  are  y0  oxen 
the  only  beafts  of  labour ;  and  that  there  is  not  per- ufed  in 
haps  one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county.  Norfolk. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  though  oxen  564 
arc  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  fome  Okk&ion 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  5  but  they  were  found  t] yak^ot 
to  poach  the  land  too  mueh,  and  were  therefore  given  G^^fter 
up.  Even  when  worked  fingle,  the  fame  obje&ion  is 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  Marlhall,  u  in  this  I  fulpea  there 
is  a  fpice  of  obftinacy  in  the  old  way  \  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvement }  a  kind  of 
indolence.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  fevere  to  favv 
ol  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horfes  than  ftep  out  of  the  beaten  track 
to  avoid  them.”  Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  flioes,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of  y  “  but  if  not,  let  thofe  (fays  lie)  who  are  advo¬ 
cates  for  oxen,  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thole  who  are  their  enemies 
eftimate  the  comparative  mifehiefs.  of  treading ;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  beafts  of  labour  in  the  Vale.”  565 
In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  arc  wTorkcd  as  well  as  horfes )  Ufed  in  tfe 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  ftill  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  two  to  one  :  he  has  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene¬ 
ral  ufe.  They  are  worked  in  harnefs j  the  collar  and 
harnefs  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reverfed,  as  in 
nioft  cafes  they  are  for  oxen.  “  They  appear  (fays  our 
author)  to  be  perfectly  handy,  and  work,  either  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  ffiows,  that  although 
horfes  may  he  in  fome  cafes  convenient ,  and  in  molt  cafes 
pleaf urable  to  the  driver ,  they  are  by  no  means  neccf-  S66 
fanj  to  huffiandry.  A  convenience  ufed  in  this  coun-^^sble 
try  is  a  moveable  harnefs-lioafe  with  a  fledge  bottom,  houfes.  ~ 
which  is  drawn  from  place  to  place  as  occalion  may  re¬ 
quire.  Thus  no  labour  is  loft  either  by  the  oxen  or 
their  drivers.  ^ 

In  Y  orkfhire  oxen  are  ftill  ufed,  though  in  much  Why  the 
fewer  numbers  than  formerly  \  but  our  author  does  not 
imagine  this  to  be  any  decilive  argument  againll  their-*  York11”** 
utility.  The  Yorklhire  plough  was  formerly  of  fuchfliire. 
an  unwieldy  conftru&ion,  that  four  or  fix  oxen,  in 
yokes,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  abfolutely  requifite  to 
draw  it  \  but  the  improvements  in  the  conftru£lion  of 
the  plough  have  of  late  been  fo  great,  that  two  horfes 
are  found  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ;  fo  that  as 
Yorklhire  has  all  along  been  famous  for  its  breed  of 
horfes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  prefent  difufe  of 
oxen.  Even  in  carriages  they  are  now  much  difufed  \ 
but  Mr  Marlhall  afligns  as  a  rcafon  for  this,  that  the 
roads  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoof  in  fummer  j  but  now  they  are  univerfally  a  caufe- 
way  of  hard  limeftones,  which  hurt  the  feet  of  oxen 
even  when  ffiod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  our  author  that  fo  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county  \  and  the  employment  of  them  at  all  is 
to  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  beafts 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  ftill  continue  to  ufe 
them,  even  though  their  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  not  only  able  to  Hand 
working  every  day,  provided  their  feet  do  not  fail  them,. 

but 
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Cattle  pro-  but  to  bear  long  hours  "better  than  horfes  going  in  the 
per  to  be  fame  pafture.  An  ox  in  a  good,  pafture  foon  fills  liis 
employed.  belly,  and  lies  down  to  reft  j  but  a  liorfe  can  fearce 
fatisfy  his  hunger  in  a  ffiort  fummer’s  night.  Oxen  are 
Superiority  alfo  confide  red  as  much  fuperior  at  a  difficult  pull  to 
of  oxen  to  horfes  $  but  this  he  is  willing  to  fuppofe  arifes  from 
horfes.  their  ufing  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkfhire,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  cart  horfes.  u  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart  horfes  ?  Why,  a  fpeeies  of  ftrong, 
heavy,  fluggilh  animals,  adapted  folely  to  the  purpole 
of  draught  \  and  according  to  the  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot/  without  an  annual  expenee,  which 
nobody  bellows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe.  This  fpeeies  of  beafts  of  draught  coft  at  four 
years  old  from  20I.  to  30I.  They  will,  with  ex¬ 
travagant  keep,  extraordinary  eare  and  attendance, 
and  much  good  luek,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten 
years  \  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  {hil¬ 
lings  a  head.  If  we  had  no  other  fpeeies  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  eart 
horfes  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  breed  of  faddle  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a 
fmall  lhare  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  now  bellowed  on  the  breeding 
of  cart  horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  active, 
lefs  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  huffian- 
dry  if  harneffed  with  equal  judgment,  lefs  expenfive  in 
Keep  and  attendance,  mueh  more  durable,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  valuable  after  they  have  finilhed  their  la¬ 
bours,  might  be  produced.  A  fteer,  like  a  colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarized  to  harnefs  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
hut  Ihould  never  be  fubjetted  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old*,  from  which  age  until  he  be  15  or 
perhaps  20,  he  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
beaft  of  draught.  An  ox  which  I  worked  feveral  years 
in  Surry,  might  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  have  chal¬ 
lenged  for  ftrength,  agility,  and  fagacity,  the  beft  bred 
5 69  horfe  in  the  kingdom. 

Horfes  are  Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  however, 
every  where  anj  writtcn  about  the  fuperiority  of  oxen  to  horfes, 
ovcr^xen  ^atter  are  coming  into  more  general  ufe,  efpe- 
cially  in  proportion  as  the  breed  of  horfes  improves ) 
and  we  may  add,  in  proportion  as  the  ftate  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  country  improves.  The  reafon 
is  obvious.  The  horfe  is  a  more  a&ive  animal  than 
the  ox,  and  can  be  turned  with  greater  readinefs  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another.  His  hoof  is  lefs  readily 
injured  by  the  hardnefs  of  good  roads  \  and  for  the  ufe 
of  the  plough  upon  a  well  ordered  farm,  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  two  kinds  of  animals.  Where 
land  is  onee  brought  into  a  proper  ftate  of  tillage,  it  is 
eafily  turned  over  \  and  the  value  of  the  animal  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  fo  confifts  not  fo  mueli  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  great  ftrength,  as  in  the  a&ivity  whieh-he  exerts 
in  going  over  a  great  extent  of  ground  in  a  ffiort  time. 
In  this  laft  refpe£l  a  good  breed  of  horfes  fo  far  fur- 
paffes  every  kind  of  oxen  yet  known  in  this  country, 
that  we  fufpeft  mueh  the  horfe  will  ftill  continue  to  be 
preferred  by  enterprifinghuffiandmen. 

With  regard  to  the  lofs  which  the  publie  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  fuftain  by  preferring  horfes  to  oxen,  that  point 
has  of  late  been  rendered,  to  fay  no  more,  extremely 
doubtfuL  In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county 
uf  Northumberland,  we  have  the  following  compara- 
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ufe  of 
.  horfes. 
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tive  ftatement  between  horfes  and  oxen,  for  the  pur-  Cattle  pro* 
pofe  of  the  draught : — “  By  way  of  preliminary,  it  will  per  to  be 
be  neeeffary  to  admit  as  data,  that  a  horfe  which  eats  employed. 
70  bufhels  of  oats  per  year,  will  not  confume  of  other  v 
food  fo  mueh  as  an  ox  that  gets  no  corn  *,  but  in  the  Calcula- 
following  eftimate  we  ffiall  allow  horfes  to  eat  as  muehtions  in  fa- 
as  oxen,  as  the  difference  is  not  yet  fuffieiently  after-  vour  of  the 
tained. 

“  That  the  oxen  are  yoked  at  three  years  old,  and 
are  worked  till  fix,  and  for  the  firft  year  require  eight 
to  do  the  work  of  two  horfes  \  but  after  having  been 
worked  a  year,  and  beeome  tractable  and  ftronger,  fix 
are  equal  to  two  horfes,  either  by  being  yoked  three  at 
a  time,  or  two,  and  driven  by  the  holder  with  cords : 
of  eourfe,  the  expenee  of  a  driver  may  be  eftimated  to 
be  faved  for  one  half  the  year. 

u  That  the  expenees  of  a  ploughman,  the  plough, 
and  other  articles  that  are  the  fame  in  both  teams,  need 
not  be  taken  into  the  account. 

“  And  that  oxen  to  work  regularly  through  the  year, 
cannot  work  more  than  half  a  day  at  a  time.” 

Expenees  of  an  Ox  per  annum. 

Summering. — Grafs  2  acres  at  20s.  per 

acre  L.2  o  C 

Wintering. — On  ftraw  and  tur¬ 
nips  Ii.2  O  O 

But  if  on  hay  400 


The  average  is 


Intereft  at  5  per  cent,  for  price  of  the  ox 
Harnefs,  flioeing,  &c. 


Dedu6t  for  the  increafed  value  of  an  ox 
for  1  year 

Gives  the  expence  per  annum  of  an  ox  for 
the  team 

And  the  expenee  of  fix  oxen 

To  which  muft  be  added  the  expence  of  a 
driver  for  half  a  year 

Total  expenee  of  a  team  of  6  oxen 


An  Eight-  Ox  team . 


That  of  eight  will  be 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver 


eight-ox  team 

Therefore  the  expence  of  a  team  of  oxen 
for  the  firft  year  will  be 
Ditto  the  feeond  year 
Ditto  the  third  year 
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Part  Iir. 

Cattle  pro¬ 
per  to  be  Divided  by 
employed. 
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Brought  over, 

3)120  o 


Gives  the  average  expence  per  annum  1  0 

of  an  ox  team  from  3  to  6  years  old  J  *^° 


Expence  of  a  Horfe  per  annum* 

Summering. — Grafs  2  acres  at  20s.  per 

acre  -  -  L.2 

Wintering. — Straw  13  weeks  at  9d.  per 
week 

Hay  1 6  ditto  I -§■  tons  at  2I. 

Com  (for  a  year)  70  bulhels  of  oats  at  2s. 
Shoeing  and  hamefs 

Annuity  to  pay  off  25I.  in  16  years,  the 
purchafe  value  of  the  horfe  at  four  years 
old  -  -  - 


o  10 
3  o 


2  5 


Expence  of  a  horfe  per  annum 
Expenee  of  a  two-horfe  team 


L.ij  1 5  o 
L.31  IO  o 


“  If  a  three-horfe  team  be  ufed,  the  ac¬ 
count  will  ftand  thus  : 

The  expence  of  a  horfe  per  annum  being  L.15  15 


That  of  three  will  be 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver 


47  5 
8  o 
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employed  in  fupporting  thofe  animals,  be  ufed  in  the  Different 
o  moft  profitable  mode  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  Kinds  of 
the  occupier.  ^  Horfes. 

“  With  the  latter,  the  firftqueftion  for  confideration 
0  is,  whether  eight  oxen  ufed  in  the  team  or  in  grazing 
-  will  pay  him  the  moft  money  ? 

u  Suppofe  eight  oxen,  at  three  years  old,  were  put 
to  the  plough,  and  plough  fix  aeres  per  week,  which, 
at  3s.  4<1.  per  acre,  is  20s.  5  and  if  they  work  forty-eight 
0  weeks  in  a  year,  their  whole  earnings  (after  deducing 
61.  for  expences  of  hamefs,  Ihoeing,  &c.)  will  be  42I.  y 
but  if  they  plough  only  five  acres  per  week  (which  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth),  then  their  whole  earnings 
will  be  only  34I. 

“  The  fame  oxen  put  to  graze  at  the  fame  money 
fhould  improve  in  value  5I.  5s.  each  in  the  firft  cafe,  and 
4I.  5s.  in  the  latter ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there 
are  few  lituations,  if  the  cattle  are  of  a  good  quick¬ 
feeding  kind,  where  they  would  not  pay  confiderably 
more. 

u  In  refpeft  to  the  community,  the  account  will  be 
nearly  as  follows : 

“  From  the  above  ftatements,  we  find  that  an  ox  for 
fummering  and  wintering  requires  34  aeres 

Therefore  a  fix-ox  team  will  require  21  ditto 

And  two  horfes  for  grafs  and  hay  per  annum 

require  -  -  -  7  ditto 

For  corn  and  ftraw  -  4  ditto 

Land  neeeffary  for  keeping  two  horfes  per 

annum  -  -  -  u  ditto 


Gives  the  expence  of  a  three-horfe  team  L.55  5  o 

u  If  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the  horfe  team  of 
many  of  the  midland  counties,  where  they  ufe  five  horfes 
yoked  one  before  another  in  one  plough,  the  account  will 
ftand  thus  : 

The  expenee  of  one  horfe  per  annum  be¬ 
ing  -  -  -  -  L.15  15  o 

5 

That  of  five  will  be  -  *  -  78  15  o 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  man  to  drive  18  o  o 


The  expence  of  a  team  of  five  horfes  1 
will  be  j 

ditto  of  3  ditto, 

ditto.  of  2  ditto 

ditto  of  8  oxen 

The  average  expence  of  an  ox-team  from 
three  to  fix  years  old,  that  will  do  the 
fame  quantity  of  work  as  two  horfes  40 


L.96  15  o 


55 

31 

50 


5 

10 

o 


“  The  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ftate- 
ment  are  fo  obvious  as  to  need  little  elucidation.  But 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  how  ftrongthe  foree  of  pre¬ 
judice  muft  be,  to  continue  the  ufe  of  five  horfes,  and 
heavy,  clumfy,  unwieldy  wheel  ploughs,  where  a  fingle 
fwing  plough  and  two  horfes  yoked  double,  and  driven 
by  the  holder,  would  do  the  fame  quantity  of  work, 
equally  well  and  at  one  half  of  the  expenee.” 

“  But  before  any  proper  conclufion  can  be  drawn, 
whether  ox  teams  or  horfe  are  the  moft  eligible,  it  will 
he  neeeffary  to  confider,  whether  the  quantity  of  land 


The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  land  re¬ 
quired  for  a  team  of  oxen  more  than  horfes  1  o  ditto. 
u  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  team  of  fix  oxen  requires 
ten  acres  more  land  to  maintain  them,  than  a  team  of 
two  horfes,  which  will  do  the- fame  work  }  and  of  courfe 
the  produce  which  might  be  derived  from  thefe  ten 
aeres  is  loft  to  the  community.  Suppofe  it  be  one  half 
in  grafs,  the  other  half  in  tillage,  then  we  fliall  have 

“  5  Acres  of  clover  or  grafs, . 
ly  Ditto  of  oats, 
iy  Ditto  of  turnips  or  fallow, 
ly  Ditto  of  wheat. 

“  It  would  then  fend  to  market  yearly,  at  the  loweft 
computation, 

7 -I  cwt.  of  beef, 

8  quarters  of  oats, 

And  5  ditto  of  wheat. 

“  From  this  view  of  the  fubjedt,  it  appears  that  if 
oxen  were  univerfally  ufed  for  the  draught,  in  the  room 
of  horfes,  there  would  be  a  confiderable  defalcation,  in 
the  fupply  of  the  markets,  both  in  corn  and  animal  food. 

And  the  lofs  to  the  farmer  would  be  the  profit  derived 
from  the  produce  $  which,  by  the  ufual  mode  of  alknv- 
ing  one-third  for  the  farmer’s  profit,  would  in  this  cafe 
be  about  I ol.” 

Sect,  II.  Of  the  different  hinds  of  Horfes,  and  the 
Method  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Feeding  them . 

571 

The  midland  counties  of  England  have  for  fome  Account  of 
time  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  breed  of  the  the  black 
black  cart-horfe  ;  though  Mr  Marfliall  is  of  opinion  that  cart-liorfe. 
this  kind  are  unprofitable  as  beafts  of  draught  in  huf- 

bandry. 
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Horfes. 


57- 

Tlorfes  be¬ 
longing  to 
iMr  Bake- 
well  deferi 
bed. 


Different  baiidry.  The  prefeiit  improvement  in  the  breed  took 
Kinds  of  its  rife  from  fix  Zealand  mares  fent  over  by  the  late 
Lord  Chefterfield  during  his  embalfy  at  the  Hague. 
Thefe  mares  being  lodged  at  his  lordihip’s  feat  at  Bret- 
by  in  Derbyfhire,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
improved  in  that  county,  and  for  lome  time  it  took 
the  lead  for  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.  As  the 
improved  breed  palfed  into  Leicefterfhire,  however, 
through  fome  unknown  eircumflanees,  it  became  Hill 
more  improved,  and  Leicefter  has  for  fome  time  taken 
the  lead.  It  is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  diftriCt  are  much  lels 
ufe ful  than  fueh  as  are  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Mr  Marfhall 
deferibes  in  magnificent  terms  one  of  thefe  large  horfes, 
a  llallion  belonging  to  Mr  Bakewell  named  K  (q,), 

'  which,  he  fays,  was  the  hand fomeft  horfe  he  ever  law. 
u  He  was  (fays  he)  the  fancied  war -horfe  of  the 
German  painters  •,  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural,  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.  A  man  of  moderate  fize  feemed  to  (brink 
behind  his  fore  end,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright, 
his  ears  Hood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  fays  every  horfe’s  ears 
ought  to  Hand)  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet.  It 
may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 
fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a  piclurable  objedl,  he 
exceeded  as  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  lliowing  to  his  Majefty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fliown  publicly  at  London,  as  that  horfe 
does  the  meaneft  of  the  breed.”  A  more  vfeful  horfe, 
bred  alfo  by  Mr  Bakewell,  however,  is  deferi  bed  as 
having  a  “  thick  eareafe,  his  baek  fhort  and  ftralglit, 
and  his  legs  Ihort  and  clean  *,  as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
active  as  a  poney  j  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart  or  a  light¬ 
er  carriage.” 

The  llallions  in  this  county  are  bred  either  by  farm¬ 
ers  or  by  perfons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  breed  them, 
and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders .  Thefe 
laft  either  eover  with  themfelves,  or  let  them  out 
to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  Hal- 
lion-men  who  travel  about  with  them  to  different 
places. — The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  50  to 
200  guineas  by  purehafe  *,  from  40  to  80  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  by  the  feafon }  or  from  half  a  guinea  to  two  gui¬ 
neas  by  the  mare.  The  marcs  are  moflly  kept  by  the 
farmers,  and  are  worked  until  near  the  times  of  foal¬ 
ing,  and  moderately  afterwards  while  they  fuckle  :  the 
bell  time  for  foaling  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of 
March  or  April  ;  and  the  time  of  weaning  that  of 
November. — a  The  price  of  foals  (fays  Mr  Marfhall), 
for  the  laft  ten  years,  has  been  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
or  guineas  ;  for  yearlings,  10  to  15  or  20  ;  for  two- 
year  olds,  15  to  25  or  305  for  fix-year  olds,  from  25 
to  40  guineas.”  Our  author  acknowledges  that  this 
breed  of  horfes,  confidered  abftraCtedly  in  the  light  in 
which  they  appear  here,  are  evidently  a  profitable  fpe¬ 
cies  of  live  ftock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  market  for 
fix-years  old  horfes  of  this  breed,  it  is  profitable  to 
agriculture.  “  But  (fays  he)  viewing  the  bufinefs  of 
agriculture  in  general,  not  one  oecupier  in  ten  can 
partake  of  the  profit ;  and  being  kept  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 
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come  indifputably  one  of  its  hcaviefl  burdens.  For  be-  Different 
fides  a  ceffation  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  guineas  Kinds  of 
a-vear,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  much  yearly  takes  place.  ,  Horfes.  ^ 
Even  the  brood-mares,  after  they  have  paffed  that  age, 
may,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  very  fuperior  quality,  be  deem¬ 
ed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.”  575 

Our  author  eomplains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor- Norfolk 
folk  horfes  is  almolt  entirely  worn  out.  They  vrere  de- 
fmall,  brown-muzzled,  and  light  boned  ;  but  they 
<  could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  food  *,  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefent 
breed  is  produced  by  a  erofs  with  the  large  one  oi  Lin- 
colnihire  and  Leieefterfhire  already  mentioned.  He  Suffolk  and 
approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a  Crlouceftet 
“  half-horfe  half-hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  adapt- ^ree  s‘ 
ed  to  the  Norfolk  liulhandry  than  the  Leicefterfhire 
breed:  their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  flatnefs 
of  the  rib. — In  the  Vale  of  Gloueefler  moft  farmers  rear 
their  own  plough-horfes,  breeding  of  horfes  not  being 
praCtifed.  They  are  of  a  very  ufeful  kind,  the  colour 
moftly  black,  inclinable  to  tan  colour,  Ihort  and  thick 
in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their  legs.  The  price  of  a 
fix-year  old  horfe  from  25I.  to  35I.  Some  cart-liorfes 
are  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills  5  the  mares  are  worked  till 
the  time  of  foaling,  hut  not  while  theyfuekle  ;  and  the 
foals  are  weaned  early,  while  there  is  plenty  of  grafs 
upon  the  ground.  577 

Yorkfliire,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  Yorkfliire 
breed  of  horfes,  ftill  Hands  foremoll  in  that  refpecl horfes. 
among  the  Englifli  counties.  It  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  breed  of  faddlc-horfes,  which  cannot  be  reared 
in  Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Yorkfliire  llallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk  5  but  though  the  foals  may  be  handfome 
when  young,  they  lofe  their  beauty  when  old.  I11 
Yorkfliire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquires  beauty,  llrength,  and  acti¬ 
vity  as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marfhall  luppoles  that  from 
five  to  ten  thoufartd  horfes  are  annually  bred  up  between 
the  eaftern  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

“  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marfhall),  ftrong  fad- 
dle  horfes,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ,  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  faihionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  ftrong,  and  over-fized  hunter ; 
and  the  fhows  of  llallions  in  1787  were  flat  and  fpirit- 
lefs  in  comparifon  with  tliofe  of  1783.”  The  black 
cart-liorfe,  an  objeCt  of  Mr  Marfliall’s  peculiar  aver- 
fion,  is  alfo  coming  into  the  Vale. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkfliire  people,  the  mares  be¬ 
ing  almoft  totally  negleded  ;  though  in  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female.  578 

Of  late  years  a  very  valuable  breed  of  horles  has  Lanark- 
been  reared  in  the  upper  part  of  Clydefdale  or  Lanark-  *lrec 
fliire.  They  are  of  a  middle  fize,  w7ell  fhaped,  and  ex-  ° 
tremely  aCtive.  They  are  not  fit  for  a  very  heavy 
draught,  but  the  very  quick  ftep  which  they  poffels 
gives  them  a  decided  preference  for  the  ufe  of  the 
plough  upon  well  cultivated  lands,  as  they  are  capable 
of  going  over  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ground  in  a  fhort 

time. 


(q)  Mr  Bakewell  diftinguifhes  all  his  horfes,  hulls,  and  rams,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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time  where  the  draught  is  not  fevere.  The  fame  qua¬ 
lities  render  them  highly  nfeful  for  the  ordinary  pnr- 
;  pofes  of  farm-work.  They  are  rapidly  fpreading  over 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
the  north  of  ’England,  where  they  are  greatly  valued. 

In  the  fame  part  of  the  country,  a  larger  breed  has  alfo 
of  late  been  encouraged,  which  adds  very  confiderable 
ffrength  or  power  to  the  a&ivity  of  the  former  kind. 
They  are  in  great  requell  about  Glafgow  and  other  ma- 
nufa6turing  towns.  Their  ufual  draught  is  a  load  of 
about  24  cwt.  in  addition  to  the  cart  on  which  the  load 
is  plaeed. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  feveral  kinds  of  food  upon 
which  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  the  moil  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  moll  certain  method  of  afeer- 
taining  this  matter  is  by  obferving  the  practice  of  tliofe 
counties  where  horfes  are  moll  in  ufe.  Mr  Marlhall 
recommends  the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the 
cheapelf  method  of  feeding  them  pra&ifed  anywhere  ; 
which,  however,  he  feems  willing  to  aferibe  in  a  great 
rneafure  to  the  excellency  of  their  breed.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only 
raek-mcat  is  harley-llraw  ;  a  referve  of  clover-hay  be¬ 
ing  ufually  made  againft  the  hurry  of  feed-time.  A 
bnflrel  of  corn  in  the  moll  bufy  lcafon  is  computed  to 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  each  horfe,  and  in  more 
Icifure  times  a  much  lefs  quantity  fuffices.  Oats,  and 
fometimes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  nnfale- 
able  are  given  }  but  in  thrTeafe  the  barley  is  generally 
malted,  i.  e.  ftceped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time  it 
is  given  to  the  horfes,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
heating  than  in  its  natural  Hate.  Chafi’  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  liorfe-corn  :  the  great  quantities  of  corn 
grown  in  this  county  afford  in  general  a  fufficiency 
of  natural  chaff ;  fo  that  cut  chaff  is  not  much  in  ufe  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fome 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghill,  are  here 
in  good  elleem  as  provender.  Oat-chaff  is  defervedly 
confidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality. — It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes 
which  Mr  Marfliall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  farm- 
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and  is  found  abundantly  fufiicient  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  labour  required.  In  fummer  they  are  in 
Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys,  and 
in  fummer  their  keep  is  generally  elover  only,  a  few 
tares  excepted. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
Mr  Young  gives  an  account  of  the  expenee  of  keep¬ 
ing  horfes ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  vafl  numbers 
kept  in  the  iffand,  feems  Hill  to  be  very  indeterminate, 
as  the  informations  lie  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from 
81.  to  2^1.  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expence  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  that  of  agriculture,  he  Hated  them  as  follows : 
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1763  Six  horfes  eoff  per  horfe 
*  H764  Seven  do. 

176^  Eight  do. 

1766  Six  do.  - 
.Average  on  the  whole,  III.  12s.  3d. 
Vql*  I.  Part  II. 


L. 

10 

8 

*4 

12 


d. 

o 

11 

6 

9 


By  accounts  received  from  Nort/im 

i/fis  in  Hereford- 

Different 

ffiire,  the  expenee  ftood  as  follows  : 
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d. 
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1768  Expenee  per  horfe 

r,  20 

7 

0 

1769 

*5 

8 

5 

1770 

*4 

2 

1771 

*3 

3 

j772 

18 

4 

0 

1 773 

*5 

11 

8 

1 774 

M 

4 

5 

1775 

19 

0 

5 

' 

1776 

16 

M 

5 

Average  1 61.  13s.  id. 
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On  thefc  difeordant  accounts  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  juffice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex- 
pences  depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fervants  3 
while  fome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend  either  on 
their  earelefsnefs,.  or  Jiealing  provender  to  their  beafts 
privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  however,  as  follows  :  44  The  more  exactly  the 
expence  of  horfes  is  examined  into,  the  more  advanta¬ 
geous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day’s  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  this.  If  horfes 
kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  for  fhow,  have  proved  thus 
expenfive  to  me,  what  muff  be  thecxpence  to  thole  far¬ 
mers  who  make  their  fat  lleek  teams  an  object  of  vani¬ 
ty  ?  It  is  eafier  eonceived  than  calculated. 

It  muff  he  obferved,  however,  that  the  above  trials  Ufe  yf  rootat 
or  accounts  are  of  an  old  date }  and  that  during  the  late 
dearth  a  variety  of  experiments  were  made,  which  lliew 
that  horfes  may  be  fnccefsfully  fed,  even  when  engaged 
in  hard  labour,  with  other  articles  than  grain.  With 
this  view,  different  roots  have  been  given  them  as  fnb- 
ftitutes  \  and  a  great  faving  has  been  experienced,  at¬ 
tended  with  no  lofs  of  labour  or  difadvantage  to  the 
animal :  fo  that  the  continuance  and  extenfion  of  this 
fyftem  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  public. 

The  articles  that  have  been  chiefly  employed  are  tur¬ 
nips,  roota  baga,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c. — Turnips  have 
been  given  in  a  raw  Hate,  withholding  about  one  half  of 
the  ufual  allowance  of  corn,  and  in  rnoft  inHanccs  the 
annuals  have  done  their  work  well,  and  appeared  in 
good  condition.  When  the  roota  baga  has  been  ufed, 
little  or  no  grain  has  been  neeeffary,  and  the  other  roots 
already  mentioned  have  been  fueeefsfully  ufed  even  in 
a  raw  Hate  \  but  when  potatoes,  yams,  roota  baga,  &e. 
are  boiled,  which  has  fometimes  been  done,  it  does  not 
appear  that  grain  is  at  all  neeeffary.  ,It  is  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  young  horfes  eat  tliefe  roots  readily  and  with 
great  reliih  j  and  that,  during  the  winter,  with  them 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  dry  food,  they  are  kept  in  as  good 
condition  and  fp hit  as  when  fed  upon  grafs  during  the 
fummer.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  young 
animals,  as  it  muff  contribute  greatly  to  their  growth 
and  future  ffrength.  Whereas,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cafes,  when  reared  without  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots,  they 
are  fed  in  winter,  when  fubffantial  food  is  moff  neeeffary 
to  fupport  them  againft  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  he  barely  kept  alive.  During  the 
winter  months  their  growth  is  thus  llopt }  they  lofe  the 
little  fleffi  they  had  acquired  during  the  preceding  fum¬ 
mer,  become  Hinted  and  hide-bound,  and,  when  the 
fpring  arrives,  they  are  in  fo  miferable  a  Hate,  that  a 
confiderable  part  even  of  the  fummer  elapfes  before  they 
3  Q  cam 
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Breeding  can  refume  their  growth,  in  this  way  four  or  five 
and  Feed-  years  are  required  to  bring  them  to  the  fize  that  others 
Black  Cat  ^ie  ^ame  -fpeeies  attain  in  half  that  time  under  differ- 
t]e  ent  management. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 
Cattle, 

5^3 

A  hornlefs  ’  These  are  reared  for  two  different  purpofes,  viz. 
breed  of  work,  and  fattening  for  daughter.  For  the  former 
tl!e  defimbl  PurP°^e>  Marfliall  remarks  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
for  work  Ceeffary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.  rI  his  he 
thinks  would  be  no  difad vantage,  as  horn ,  though  for¬ 
merly  an  artiele  of  fome  requeH,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  ufelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domeflic  Hate,  though  nature  has  bellowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defenee  in  their  wild  Hate  *,  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  practi¬ 
cable  to  produee  a  hornlcfs  breed  of  blaek  eattlc  as 
well  as  of  ilicep,  which  lall  has  been  done  by  attention 
and  perfeverance  ;  and  there  are  now  many  liornlefs 
breeds  of  thefc  ereatures  in  Britain.  Nay,  lie  infills 
that  there  are  already  three  or  four  breeds  of  hornlels 
cattle  in  the  ifland ;  or  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlels,  and  from 
tliefe,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  a  breed  might  be 
formed.  The  firil  Hep  is  to  feleCt  females  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  their  imperfections,  to  endeavour  to  eor- 
5S4  reCt  them  by  a  well  ehofen  male. 

Properties  The  other  properties  of  a  perfcCt  breed  of  black  eat- 
requifite  in  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  others, 
black  cat-  OUg].,^  according  to  Mr  Marlliall,  to  be  as  follow  : 

I.  The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 
offal.  2.  The  neek  thin  and  elean,  to  lighten  the 
fore-end,  as  well  as  to  leffen  the  eollar,  and  make  it 
fit  clofe  and  eafy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The  ear- 
eafe  large,  the  chell  deep,  and  the  bofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  Handing  out  full  from  the  fpine  ;  to  give 
llrength  of  frame  and  conHitution,  and  to  admit  of 
the  intellines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
fhoulders  fhould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eafy,  but  broad 
to  give  flrength,  and  well  eovered  with  flcfli  for  the 
greater  eafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnifli  a  defired 
point  in  fatting  eattle.  5.  The  back  ought  to  be  wide 
and  level  throughout  ;  the  quarters  long  ;  the  thighs 
thin,  and  Handing  narrow  at  the  round  bone  ;  the  ud¬ 
der  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofe  when  empty,  to 
hold  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  ;  with  large  dug 
veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elailic  teats  for  drawing  it  off 
with  greater  eafe.  6.  The  legs  (below  the  knee  and 
hook)  Hraight,  and  of  a  middle  length  ;  their  bone,  in 
general,  light  and  clean  from  flefhinefs,  but  with  the 
joints  and  finews  of  a  moderate  fize,  for  the  purpofes  of 
llrength  and  activity.  7.  The  flefli  ought  to  be  mel¬ 
low  in  the  Hate  of  flefhinefs,  and  firm  in  the  Hate  of 
fatnefs.  8.  The  hide  mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thick- 
nefs,  though  in  our  author’s  opinion  this  is  a  point  not 
585  yet  well  determined. 

Of  rearing  As  the  milk  of  eows  is  always  an  article  of  great 
calves  importance,  it  becomes  an  objeCf  to  the  hufbandman,  if 
mRk°Ut  poffiblc,  to  prevent  the  wafle  of  this  ufeful  fluid,  whieh 
•in  the  eommon  way  of  rearing  calves  is  unavoidable. 
A  method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  animals  at  lefs 
expence  was  at  one  time  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
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thumberland.  His  plan  was  to  make  fkimmed  milk  an-  Breeding 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  that  whieh  is  newly  drawn  from  the  and  Feed, 
teat  *,  and  whieh,  he  fuppofed,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  °J 
at  one- third  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.  The  articles  a£]e  at~ 

to  be  added  to  the  fkimmed  milk  are  treacle  and  the  < - s 

common  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almoH  Annals  of 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  eaeh  being 
fo  fmall,  that  to  make  32  gallons  would  only  eoH  6d/0^ 
befides  the  fkimmed  milk.  It  mixes  very  readily^ 
and  almoH  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difagree- 
able  taHe.  The  reeeipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows : 

Take  one  gallon  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  to  about  a 
pint  of  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  treaele,  Hirring  it  un¬ 
til  it  is  well  mixed  ;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil  eake  finely  pulverized,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  ftir- 
ring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  •,  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  w  arm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  firff  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  Hate  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
quantity  of  the  oil-cake  powder  may  be  inereafed  from 
time  to  time  as  oecafion  requires,  and  as  the  ealf  be- 
eomes  inured  to  its  flavour.  On  this  fubjeCt  Mr  Mr  Young  a 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  twoexperi- 
objecls  of  great  importance.  1.  To  bring  them  upmeuts* 
without  any  milk  at  all  ;  and,  2.  To  make  fkimmed 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.  In  confequence  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  London  Soeiety,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  aecomplifli  tliefe  defirable  purpofes  ;  and 
Mr  Budel  of  Wanborough  in  Surry  was  rewarded 
for  an  aceount  of  his  method.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  gruel  made  of  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  with  two  ealves,  allures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  he  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.  When  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purehafing  calves  at  three  days 
old  from  2od.  to  3s.  eaeh  ;  by  which  he  was  induced  to 
repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.  This  he  did 
in  different  ways,  having  eolleCted  various  receipts.^  In 
confequenee  of  thefe  he  tried  hay-tea,  bean-meal  mixed 
with  wheat-flour,  barley  and  oats  ground  nearly,  but 
not  exaCtly,  in  Mr  Budd’s  method  ;  but  the  principal 
one  was  flax-feed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with 
warm  water  ;  this  being  reeommended  more  than  all 
the  reff.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  trials  was,  that  out 
of  30  calves  only  three  or  four  were  reared  ;  thefe  few 
were  brought  up  with  barley  and  oat-mcal,  and  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly;  one  only  exeepted, 
which  at  the  defire  of  his  eoaehman  was  brought  up  on 
a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  fkimmed  milk  and  one-third 
of  water,  with  a  fmall  addition  of  flax  jelly  well  dif- 
folved. 

The  fecond  objeCt,  viz.  that  of  improving  fkimmed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  feems  to  be  the  more  practicable  of  the  two. 

Mr  Young  informs  us,  that  it  has  anfwered  well  with 
him  for  two  feafons  ;  and  two  farmers  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  it  gave  alfo  a  favourable  report. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Cornwall  farmers  ufe  the  following 
method  in  rearing  their  calves.  “  They  are  taken 
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Breeding  from  the  co\V  from  die  fourth  to  the  fixth  day,  after 
and  Feed-  which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  fourteen 
in£  °f  days.  After  this,  they  feed  them  with  fealded  fkim- 
Black  Cat-  me(j  an(j  grue]  Ulilde  of  fuelled  oats,  from  three 
quarts  to  four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  lame 
in  the  evening.  The  common  family  broth  is  thought 
Method  of  to  be  as  good,  or  better,  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of 
the  fait  being  fuppofed  to  llrengthcn  their  bowels. 
The  proportion  of  gruel  or  broth  is  about  one-tlnrd  of 
the  milk  given  them.  A  little  fine  hay  is  fet  before 
them,  which  they  loon  begin  to  eat. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac- 
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fivcly  pra&ifed  in  agricultural  countries,  confiils  of  Breeding 
turning  out  the  cattle  during  the  whole  feaion  that  and  Feed- 
any  food  for  them  can  be  found  on  the  ground,  and  of  Cat- 
taking  them  into  the  houfe  during  the  feverity  of  win-  tJe 
ter,  and  of  feeding  them  with  fuch  articles  as  can  be  u- — v — -1 
moll  conveniently  procured  in  the  climate  and  litua- 
tion,  fuch  as,  ftraw  or  hay  of  different  kinds,  and 
roots.  _59? 
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count  by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  fuccefsful  experi¬ 
ment  on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calves  ;  in  1788,  23  ; 
and  in  1789,  15.  In  1787,  he  bought  three  lacks  of 
linfeed,  value  2l.  5s.  which  Jailed  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water; 
Which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea,  made  by  tleeping  the  bell  hay  in  boiling 
water.  By  the  uie  of  this  food  three  times  a-day,  he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbours,  which  were  reared  with  milk.  Thefe  un¬ 
natural  kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a  loofenefs,  which  in  the  end  proves  fatal  to 
the  calves.  In-Cornwall,  they  remedy  this  fometimes 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  aftringent;  fometimes  by  a  cor¬ 
dial  ufed  for  the  human  fpccies,  of  which  opium  is  the 
bafis. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calves  are  reared  with  milk  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  fometimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummer  ones  ;  but  they  are  univcrfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck.  In  the  midland  counties  bull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  he 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run  either 
with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  lefs  value  bought  on 
purpofe.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed  one  male  or 
two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very  fall,  and 
become  furprilingly  vigorous.  The  method  of  the 
dairy-men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  their  ftrength  *,  next  they  have 
new  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals  ;  after  that,  new  and 
Ikimmed  milk  mixed  ;  then  Ikimmed  milk  alone,  or 
porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  &c. 
fometimes  with  oil-cake,  &c.  until  cheele-making  com¬ 
mences  ;  after  which  they  have  whey-porridge,  or 
fweet  whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houfed  in  the 
night  until  the  warm  weather  conies  in. 

A  late  intelligent  Scottifli  clergyman,  Mr  John 
fute’smode.  Bradfnte  of  Dunfyre,  once  or  twice  fuccefsfully  made 
trial  .of  treacle,  as  a  food  by  means  of  which  to  rear 
calves  without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  milk.  He  ufed 
it  diluted  with  common  water,  and  fometimes  with 
what  is  called  hay-tea ,  that  is  to  fay,  water  in  which 
hay  had  been  boiled.  The  whole  expence  of  the 
treacle  neeeffary  to  bring  a  calf  the  length  of  ufing 
common  food  was  at  that  time  (15  years  ago)  about 
4s.  6d.  The  animals  came  forward  well,  and  enjoyed 
good  health ;  but  they  grew  much  to  the  bone,  and 
did  not  fatten  for  a  confiderable  time. 

For  feeding  cattle,  two  modes  of  pradtice  have  been 
propofed,  and  in  fome  fituations  adopted  ;  the  one 
mode,  which  is  the  . moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  exteiir 
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The  other  mode,  which  has  been  adopted  to  fomeol’ftall  led. 
extent  by  hnfbandmen  in  Germany,  and  at  times  alio 
in  our  own  great  towns,  by  perions  called  cow-feeders , 
who  l'upply  the  inhabitants  with  milk,  is  called  the, 
fyllem  of  ilall-feeding.  It  confifts  ol  keeping  the 
cattle  continually  in  the  houfe  at  every  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  of  feeding  them  there.  By  many  German 
writers  upon  rural  economy  thin  fyllem  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of,  as  affording  the  means  ol  drawing  the  high- 
ell  pollible  produce  from  every  portion  of  the  land, 
and  as  employing  a  great  number  of  hands  in  the  ufc- 
ful  occupations  of  hnlbaudry.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  A.  Tliaer,  M.  I),  phy-  stalhfeed- 
fician  of  the  elc&oral  court  of  Hanover,  the  advanta-  jng  in  Ger- 
ges  of  this  fyllem  are  faid  to  be  founded  upen  the  fol-  many, 
lowing  incontrovertible  principles  : 

“  1 .  A  fpot  of  ground  which,  when  paftured  upon, 
will  yield  fuflicient  food  for  only  one  head,*  will  abun¬ 
dantly  maintain  four  head  of  cattle  in  the  liable,  if  ffie 
vegetables  be  mowed  at  a  proper  time,  and  given  to  the 
cattle  in  a  proper  order. 

“  2.  The  flail-feeding  yields  at  leafl  double  the 
quantity  of  manure  from  the  fame  number  of  cattle  5 
for  the  bell  and  moft  efficacious  fummer  manure  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  liable,  and  carried  to  the  fields  at  the 
moft  proper  period  of  its  fermentation,  whereas,  when 
ipread  on  the  meadow,  and  exhaufted  by  the  air  and 
fun,  its  power  is  entirely  wafted. 

“  3.  The  cattle  ufed  to  ilall-feeding  will  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  and  increafe  lafter  in  weight 
when  fattening  than  when  they  go  to  the  field. 

“  4.  They  are  lefs  fubjett  to  aecidents,  do  not  fuf- 
fer  by  the  heat,  by  flies,  and  infers,  are  not  aftedted 
by  the  baneful  fogs  which  are  frequent  in  Germany, 
and  bring  on  inflammation  :  on  the  contrary,  if  every' 
thing  be  properly  managed,  they  remain  in  a  conftant 
Hate  of  health  and  vigour.” 

It  is  added  that  a  fuflicient,  or  rather  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  food  for  one  feed  of  cattle  daily,  if  kept  in 
a  liable,  confiils  upon  an  average  of  130  pounds  of 
green  or  30  pounds  of  dry  clover,  which  anlwers  the 
lame  purpofe.  Hence  one  head  of  cattle  requires  in 
365  days,  about  10,950  pounds  of  dry  clover,  or 
about  100  cwts.  of  no  pounds  each,  the  portion  of 
food  being  according  to  this  mode  of  feeding  alike 
both  in  fummer  and  winter.  Each  head  of  heavy  fat 
cattle  fed  in  the  liable,  if  plenty  of  food  be  given, 
yields  annually  16  double  cart  loads  of  dung.  rIhe 
rotation  of  crops  that  is  moft  frequently  ufed  in  Ger¬ 
many  upon  farms  occupied  in  Ilall-feeding,  appears  to 
be  the  following  :  u  One  year,  manured  for  beans, 
peafe,  cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  linfeed,  &c.  j 
2.  Rye.;  3.  Barley,  mixed  with  clover  ;  4.  Clover, 
to  be  mowed  two  or  three  times  ;  5*  Clover,  to  be 
mowed  once,  then  to  be  broken  up,  ploughed ^three 
or  four  times,  and  manured;  6.  W  heat;  7*  Oats*  In 
confequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  liable  dung  pro-^ 
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duced  upon  forms  tlius  occupied,  every  acre  of  land 
receives  every  three  years  io  double  cart  loads  of  that 
befl  of  all  kinds  of  manure. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  v'ifhed  that  a  fimilar  mode 
of  management  could  be  profitably  introduced  into  this 
country,  from  the  tendency  which  it  would  have  to 
augment  the  number  of  perfons  occupied  in  rural  afo 
fairs,  from  the  importance  which  it  would  give  to 
farms  of  a  moderate  extent,  and  from  the  benefit  which 
mull  arife  from  making  the  moll  of  every  part  of  the 
foil.  It  has  already  been  introduced  into  ieveral  places 
in  England,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
will  gradually  extend  itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
trealing  demand  for  butcher’s  meat,  and  for  all  the  pro- 
duclions  of  the  dairy. 

Of  Hall-feeding,  however,  whether  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  or  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  it  mull 
he  oblerved,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  culti¬ 
vate  to  a  great  extent  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
roots,  and  thefe  now  eonllitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
winter  food  of  cattle*  Thefe  roots  are  either  given  to 
the  cattle  in  their  natural  raw  llate,  or  they  are  given 
after  being  boiled.  Of  thefe  two  modes  of  feeding, 
that  of  giving  them  to  the  cattle  raw  has  hitherto  been 
the  moll  common,  but  it  is  extremely  improper,  as 
being  a  thriftlefs  plan  of  proceeding.  The  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  roots,  if  given  in  a  raw  Hate,  that  will 
barely  fupport  a  liorfe  in  idlenefs,  will  enable  him  vdien 
boiled  to  encounter  the  feverell  labour  without  injury 
to  bis  health  or  fpirit.  There  are  many  animals  alfo, 
fueh  as  bogs,  which  cannot  be  fattened  by  roots  unlefs 
they  undergo  this  procefs.  Thefe  animals  can  be  rear¬ 
ed  to  the  full  lize  upon  raw  potatoes,  yams,  carrots, 
roota  baga,  &c.  and  may  be  kept  in  good  health  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  aid  of  any  other  food. 
Under  that  management,  however,  they  very  feldom 
if  ever  fatten  ;  but  when  the  roots  are  boiled,  they  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  feed,  and  foon  become  fat  upon  a 
fmaller  allowance  than  wliat  was  neeeflary  to  keep  them 
barely  alive  when  given  in  a  raw  Hate. 

The  fame  holds  true  in  a  great  degree  with  regard 
to  all  cattle.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  make  the 
moH  of  the  various  fueculent  roots  which  are  now  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  which  will  perhaps  one  day  be  accounted 
the  moH  valuable  productions  of  onr  foil,  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neeeflary  that  they  fhould  he  given  to  cattle  boiled. 
Many  hufbandmen  have  long  been  fenfible  of  this,  but 
it  lias  appeared  a  very  formidable  operation  to  boil  the 
greateH  part  of  the  food  of  perhaps  20  horfes,  and  ibo 
head  of  hlaek  cattle.  There  is  nothing  more  true, 
however,  than  that  this  labour  when  undertaken  upon 
fkilful  principles,  may  be  rendered  not  only  eafy,  but 
fo  trifling,  that  it  may  he  performed  by  a  fingle  old 
man,  or  by  a  woman.  To  aceomplifli  this  objeCl, 
however,  it  is  neeeflary,  that  the  roots  be  boiled  not 
over  the  fire  in  a  chaldron  of  metal,  but  at  a  diflance 
from  it  in  a  large  wooden  vat  or  tub  by  the  Hearn  of 
boiling  water. 

There  are  two  ways  of  boiling  roots  by  fleam.  They 
may  either  be  boiled  in  fucli  a  way  as  to  retain  their 
original*  figure,  or  they  may  be  converted  into  foup  $ 
both  modes  are  performed  with  equal  eafe.  All  that 
is  neeeflary',  is  to  ereCt  a  boiler  in  any  outhoufe :  The 
boiler,  which  may  he  of  cafl  iron,  ought  to  have  a  clofe 


cover  or  lid,  having  a  fmall  hole  for  filling  it  with  Breeding 
water,  which  can  he  eafily  doled  up,  and  another  and  Feed- 
hole  in  the  centre  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  m£  oi 
of  the  cover.  To  this  lail  hole  ought  to  be  foldered  a  Biac^Cat* 
tube  of  tin-plate,  commonly  called  white  iron ,  by  which 
the  Hearn  may  al’cend.  This  tube  ought  to  rife  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  narrowing  gradually 
to  about  two  inches  diameter.  It  may  then  bend  off*  at 
right  angles,  to  the  mofl  convenient  fituation  for  the 
tub  or  vat  in  which  the  roots  are  to  be  boiled.  When 
it  comes  perpendicularly  over  the  centre  of  the  vat,  it 
mufl  be  made  to  defeend  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  it,  being  properly  fupported  and  fixed  v 
all  the  way. 

To  boil  roots  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  tumble  them  into  the  tub  or  vat  into  which  the 
end  of  the  white-iron  tube  defeends.  The  tub  ought 
then  to  be  covered  negligently.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  being  heated  to  ebullition,  its  Hearn  or  vapour 
rifes  and  paffes  along  the  white-iron  tube,  and  at  l all 
defeends  to  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  veflel  containing 
the  roots,  and  in  a  very  trifling  fpaee  of  time  renders 
them  completely  foil,  if  it  is  wiihed  to  convert  thele 
roots  into  foup,  it  is  only  neeeflary  to  throw  among 
them  a  quantity  of  water,  and  to  mafh  them  down 
with  any  large  ladle  or  other  inflrument.  The  lleam 
continuing  to  defeend  will  fpcedily  boil  the  water,  and 
agitate  and  mingle  the  whole  ingredients  of  which  the 
foup  may  be  compoied.  In  this  way  by  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  roots,  with  little  or  no  trouble,  rich  broths, 
which  human  beings  would  not  dillike,  may  he  formed 
for  feeding  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and  the  foup  may  ea- 
iily  be  drawn  oft*  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  by  means 
of  a  hole  to  he  oecafionally  opened  or  flint  with  a  round 
piece  of  wood* 

In  performing  the  above  operation,  however,  of 
forming  broth  or  foup,  before  allowing  the  water  in 
the  veflel  over  the  fire  to  give  over  boiling,  the  hole 
ought  to  he  opened  by  which  it  is  ufually  filled  with 
w^ater,  as  the  liquor  in  the  vat  might  otherwile,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphcre,  afeend 
through  the  white-iron  tube  and  come  over  into  the 
boiler.  To  flrengthen  the  white-iron  tube,  it  may  be 
proper  alfo  to  cover  it  all  over  with  paper  pafled  to  it 
with  glue,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peafe-meal  and  w  ater.  5^7 

To  fatten  cattle  w  ith  fuecefs,  then,  we  apprehend  Rules  for 
that  the  following  rules  ought  to  be  adhered  to.  As 
a  man  is  kept  thin  and  meagre  by  whatever  agitates  his 
mind,  or  renders  him  anxious,  fretful,  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  fo  we  ought  to  confider  that  cattle,  though  they 
want  forefight  of  the  future,  have  nevertheiefs  minds 
capable  of  being  irritated  and  diflurbed,  which  mufl 
fo  far  wafle  their  bodies.  In  attempting  to  fatten  them, 
therefore,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preferve  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  their  minds,  and  as  much  as  pofiible  to 
keep  them  in  a  Hate  of  cleannels  and  of  moderate 
warmth.  The  food  they  receive  ought  to  be  varied  at 
times  to  increafe  their  appetite  \  hut  above  all  tilings  it 
ought  to  be  made  as  far  as  pofiible  of  eafy  digeftion, 
that  they  may  receive  it  in  larger  portions,  and  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  may  incorporate  with  their  eon- 
Hitution,  and  not  he  thrown  off  by  dung,  as  happens 
when  they  receive  coarfe  nourifhment.  It  is  in  vain  to 
objedl  to  this  artificial  mode  of  proceeding,  that  the 
natural  food  of  animals  is  grafs  alone,  and  that  their 
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Rearing  natural  dwelling  is  in  tlie  open  air.  The  fame  might  be 
pid Fatten- faid  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies.  In  his  natural, 
/rcff  H°gs-  [ s ?  in  his  \m improved  Hate,  a  lavage  may  be  un¬ 

der  the  ncceflity  of  eating  raw  flcfh  or  lierhs,  or  of 
climbing  into  a  tree  for  lhelter  }  but  although  it  may 
be  poflible  for  him  to  fubfiff  in  this  wTay,  yet  we  know 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  beff  mode  of  his  exiffence, 
and  that  his  life  and  health  are  better  preferred  by  the 
fhelter  of  a  fettled  dwelling,  and  by  more  delicate  food 
prepared  by  induffry.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  cattle  can  exiff  upon  very  coarfe  food, 
and  may  he  even  fattened  by  means  of  it  *,  hut  as  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  it  becomes  neeeffary,  the  Iiulban  dm  ail’s 
profit  in  rearing  them  is  fo  far  diminiflied,  and  the  value 
of  his  lands  to  the  community  is  leffened. 


Sect.  IV.  O  f  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Hogs . 


The  practice  of  keeping  thefe  animals  is  fo  general, 
efpecially  in  England,  that  one  fliould  think  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  abfolntely  indifputable  j  and  this 
the  more  efpecially,  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  lcaff  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  particu- 
lar  circumffances.  In  the  firff  volume  of  Annals  of 
Mr  Mure’s  Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of 
experi-  feeding  hogs  with  the  duffer  potato  and  carrots  by 
ments.  which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro¬ 
portionable  increafe  of  flefli.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  j  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  ioth  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion  : 

20  large  hogs,  -  -  L.i  3  6 

20  fmall,  v  -  078 

2  Hag  hogs,  -  -  1178 

tin  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  laff }  for  the  accounts 
Hood  ultimately  as  follow  : 

Cr 

42  hogs  fold 

L.44  2  o  fat  at  L.95  o  0 

23  2  O 

1  *5  o 


3  5  4 


22  1 5  8 


Dr 

Value  of  hogs  at 
putting  up, 

33  comb  peafe, 
at  14s, 

2  ditto,  2  bufliels 
barley,  at  14s. 

***  56  days  attend¬ 

ance  of  one 
man,  at  14c!. 

950  bufliels  of  Car¬ 
rots,  and  598  of 
potatoes,  at  3-Jrd. 
per  bufhel, 


L.95  o  o  L.95  o  o 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  volume,  he  fucceedcd  Hill  worfe,  not  being  able  to 
clear  his  expences.  His  firH  experiment  was  attended 
With  a  lofs  of  one  guinea  per  hog }  the  fecond  with  a 
lofs  of  ns.  8d. ;  the  third,  of  only  3s.  In  thefe  three 
the  hogs  were  fed  with  peafe  5  given  w  hole  in  the  two 
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lirfl,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  lafl.  The  fourth  ex-  Rearing 
periment,  in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jcrufalem  ar-  and  Fatten- 
tichokes,  wras  attended  with  no  lots  }  but  another,  in  tmg  H°gs-§ 
wdiich  peafe  were  again  tried,  wras  attended  writh  a  lofs  v~"" 
of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  like  wife  unfavourable,  barley  wras 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  was 
attended  with  a  fmall  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  14I.  13s.  10 Jd.  the  value  15I.  11s. 

3-Jd.  fo  that  there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 
17s.  4~d.  .  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  fed  with  peafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be¬ 
ing  omitted  as  ulelefs,  there  was  a  profit  of  1 2S.  3d. 
upon  an  expence  of  20I.  15s.  9d. wdiich  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  peafe  and  barley  meal  were  mixed  into  a  liquor 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  .remain  in  that  Hate  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inHances  with  profit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lofs  :  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  will  Hill  he  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  railed  }  and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
uie  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
to  market. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments  w  ere 
not  made  upon  the  fattening  of  hogs  in  the  proper  man¬ 
lier  in  which  that  animal  ought  to  be  fed.  Its  food 
ought  undoubtedly  to  confiH  chiefly  of  roots,  luch  as 
yams,  potatoes,  &:c.  5  but  thefe  roots,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  ought  always  to  be  boiled,  or  made  into  foups. 

With  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  hog,  from  its  rapid 
multiplication,  and  quick  growth,  is  a  very  profitable 
kind  of  Hock,  It  ought  to  he  remembered,  however, 
that  of  this,  as  ivell  as  of  moH  other  kinds  of  animals, 
a  large  breed  is  always  to  he  preferred ;  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  very  trifling,  or  rather,  in  general,  amounts 
to  nothing  at  all,  between  the  quantity  of  food  neeeffary 
to  fupport  a  fmall  animal,  and  the  quantity  neCeffary  to 
f up  port  a  large  animal  of  the  fame  kind.  5^9 

Hogsties  arc  of  Ample  conff  ruction  ;  they  require  on-  Dcfcription. 
ly  a  warm  dry  place  for  the  fwine  to  lie  in,  w  ith  a  fmall  ^  ® _Proper 
area  before,  and  troughs  to  hold  their  food.  They  are  & 
generally  made  with  filed  roofs,  and  feldom  above  6  or 
7  feet  wide. 

Although  fwine  are  generally  confidered  as  the  fil- 
thieH  of  all  animals,  yet  there  is  no  animal  delights 
more  in  a  clean  comfortable  place  to  lie  down  in,  and 
none  that  clcanlinefs  has  a  better  effect  upon  with  re- 
fpe&lo  their  thriving  and  feeding.  In  order  to  keep 
them  dry,  a  fufficient  flope  mufl  be  given,  not  only  to 
the  infide  where  they  lie,  but  to  the  outfide  area,  with 
proper  drains  to  carry  off  all  moiflure.  The  infide 
fliould  alfo  be  a  little  elevated,  and  have  a  Hep  up  from 
the  area  at  leaH  5  or  6  inches.  HogHies  fliould  have 
feveral  divifions  to  keep  the  different  forts  of  fwine  fe- 
parate,  nor  fhould  a  great  many  ever  be  allowed  to  go 
together  j  for  it  is  thought  they  feed  better  in  fmall 
numbers,  and  of  equal  fize,  than  when  many  are  put 
together  of  different  fizes.  Proper  divifions  muff  there-  ' 
fore  be  made,  fome  for  fwine  when  with  the  boar, 
others  for  brood  fwine,  and  for  them  to  farcw  in,  for 
weaning  the  pigs,  for  feeding,  &c. 

Swine  are  apt  to  fpill  and  waffe  a  great  deal  of  theif 
meat  by  getting  their  feet  among  it,  unlefs  proper  pre¬ 
cautions 
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cautions  are  taken  to  prevent  them.  This  may  be  done 
by  making  a  rail  or  covering  of  thin  deal  dope  from  the 
back  part  of  the  trough  towards  the  fore  part,  leaving 
juft  room  enough  to  admit  their  heads.  There  fliould 
alfo  be  divifions  acrofs  the  troughs,  according  to  the 
number  of  fwine,  to  prevent  the  firongeft  driving  away 
the  weakeft.  Thefe  divifions  need  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  troughs,  but  fliould  rife  a  little  higher 
than  the  top,  and  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  board  about 
8  or  ten  inches  broad. 

Sties  ought  to  be  conftru&ed  that  the  fwine  may  be 
eafily  fed  without  going  in  among  them.  In  fome  places 
it  is  fo  contrived  that  they  may  be  fed  through  openings 
in  the  back  kitchen  wall,  without  even  going  out  of 
doors.  This  is  very  convenient  where  only  a  few  fwine 
are  kept  for  family  ufe,  and  makes  it  eafy  to  give  them 
the  refufe  of  vegetables  and  other  things  from  the  kit¬ 
chen,  which  perhaps  would  otherwife  be  thrown  away. 
Where  pigs  are  to  be  reared  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  there 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  in  England  a  pigs  kitchen , 
that  is,  a  proper  apparatus  ought  to  be  eredted  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  hogfly,  for  boiling  their  food.  To  avoid  ex¬ 
pence,  fleam  ought  always  to  be  ufed  fox  this  pnrpoie, 
in  the  way  already  deferibed. 

Sect.  V.  Sheep . 

The  rearing  of  fheep  properly  belongs  to  the  artiele 
paflurage.  So  far,  however,  as  they  are  fed  upon  the 
products  of  human  induftry,  they  belong  to  the  prefent 
fubje6l.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  A- 
griculture  in  Paris  for  the  year  1788,  the  refult  is 
given  of  certain  experiments  upon  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  feeding  fheep  in  the  houfe  with,  roots.  The 
experiments  were  made  by  M.  Crette  de  Palluel.  He 
Hates  that  the  cuflom  of  feeding  fheep  in  a  houfe  is 
common  in  fcveral  of  the  French  provinces,  but  in 
others  is  unknown  :  That  the  mode  of  fattening  them 
in  that  fituation  confilted  of  giving  them  clean  corn  and 
choice  hay :  That  in  fubflituting  roots  for  corn,  hay 
was  continued  to  be  given  to  them,  either  of  clover, 
lucern,  after-math,  or  any  other  fort;  The  corn  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  fattening  fheep  is  barley  and  oats. 
Sometimes  gray  peafe,  or  the  marfhed  bean,  and  rye. 
u  Although  the  fheep  fed  upon  roots  (fays  M.  Crette) 
did  not  acquire  quite  fo  great  a  degree  of  fatnefs  as 
lliofe  fed  upon  corn,  it  however  true,  that  they  all 
fattened,  and  that  if  their  food  had  been  varied,  they. 
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would  have  made  great  progrtfs  1  I  can  even  affert  Sheep. 

the  fatt  of  four,  which  were  put  upon  change  of  food  ' - ^ 

towards  the  end  of  the  experiment*  and  ate  much 
more. 

“  The  fheep  put  to  potatoes  ate  little  at  firft,  for 
fome  days,  which  prevented  them  from  thriving  fo  much 
as  the  others ;  hut  they  recovered  the  fecond  month 
what  they  loft  the  firfl.  As  for  thole  put  to  turnips  and 
beets,  they  fed  heartily  from  the  firft  moment,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it.  They  all  drank  much  lefs  than  thofe  fed 
upon  corn. 

u  Corn  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  roots  : 

When  the  fheep  are  intended  to  be  lold,  two  feeds  of 
corn  given  them  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  meals  of  roots,  would  harden  both  their  llefli  and 
their  tallow. 

“#It  was  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  poflihility  of  fat¬ 
tening  fheep  with  different  kinds  of  roots  j  it  was  far¬ 
ther  neceffary  to  afeertain  the  qualities  which  their  flefli 
might  acquire,  by  the  ufe  of  them.  Four  fheep,  fed 
upon  the  four  regimens,  were  killed  the  fame  day  j  there/ 
was  indeed  fome.  trifling  difference  in  the  texture  of 
their  flefli,  but  upon  the  whole  the  flavour  of  all  was 
the  fame.  Let  us  then  conclude,  that  the  culture  of 
roots  opens  to  us  infinite  refources,  not  only  for  fat¬ 
tening  of  fheep,  but  alfo  of  hcafls )  and  we  do  not 
doubt  of  their  being  ufed  to  the  greatefl  advantage  in 
bringing  up  cattle  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
bred. 

“  The  knowledge  of  thefe  experiments  mufl  induce 
farmers  to  adopt  this  culture,  fince  it  is  fo  advantage¬ 
ous.  Roots  cannot  be  exported  \  corn,  on  the  contrary, 
is  exported ;  and  the  grower  may  fell  the  roots  inflead 
of  confuming  them.  One  acre  of  roots  is  equal  to  five 
acres  of  corn.  By  this  means  he  multiplies  his  land* 
and  may  confequently  multiply  his  cattle  and  his  dung¬ 
hill  :  added  to  this,  roots  are  not  fubjeft,  like  corn,  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons  *,  the  produce  is  always 
more  certain  j  thefe  plants  Being  of  different  natures,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  fliould  all  fail  5  the  earth  is  a» 
more  faithful  depofitory  of  our  treaiures  than  the  atmo- 
fphere  )  the  dreadful  hurricane  of  the  1 5th  qf  this  month 
(July)  deflroyed  every  thing  but  roots  j  they  are  the 
only  produft  which  efcaped  its  ravages  j  if  the  hail  tore 
their  leaves,  others  will  foon  flioot ;  and  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  will  be  fafe.” 

The  refult  of  the  experiments  alluded  to  is  given  in. 
the  following  terms  : 


Experiment. 
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Sheep. 


Part  III. 


Experiment  upon  Fatting  Sheep,  and  their  Increafe  from  Month  to  Month. 

Sixteen  flieep  of  the  fame  age,  of  four  different  breeds,  were  picked  out  of  my  flock,  viz.  four  the  breed  of  the 
country,  four  of  Beauee,  four  of  Champagne,  and  four  of  Picardy :  I  weighed  them  alive,  and  marked  each 
with  a  number;  I  divided  them  into  four  lots,  and  fed  them  on  different  forts  of  food,  as  under. 


Food. 

N° 

Breeds. 

Weights  at  different  Periods — 1 7 S8.  j 

A 

[  Increafe  each  Month. 

1  _ A. _ 

Total  incr.  which 
each  food  has  pro 
duced  upon  four 
fheep. 

Jan.  20. 

Feb.  20. 

Mar.  20. 

* 

April  20. 

May  20.  1  ft  M 

2d  M 

-d  jr. 

4thM. 

Potatoes,  «< 

1 

^  I 

I 

Beets,  h 

l 

Oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  - 
gray  peas. 

i; 

u 

[fle  de  France, 
Beauee, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

69!  lb. 

7°i 

69^ 

88 

79i»*- 

8ai 

83 

95 

90^  lb. 
82^ 

1 01 

931b. 

84 

—  iolb. 
95 lb- 

—  13I 

—  J5 

lb. 

7t 

Msi 

6 

lb. 

2* 

i-t 

lb. 

2— 

70  ib. 

li 

l[ 

1" 

Xfle  de  France, 
Beauee, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

69 

71 

68J 

79 

86 

86 

l%i 

9  Si 

87 

821 

97* 

84 

97* 

i 

1 

84*  ‘ 

5°* 

x3* 

4t 

2 

*7 

iJ 

10 

16^ 

1 

4 

2 

It 

T 

T 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauee, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

72 

7°* 

77* 

80 

83i 

80  i 

9°* 

93* 

9°* 

86 

9§i 

94 

iooj 

IOI 

58^ 

7 

It 

t 

T 

nj 

10 

r3i 

x3* 

li 

Si 

5 

3* 

1* 

1 

T 

I- 

p 

)  *5 

(.16 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauee, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

74 

73* 

71 

71 

91 

8  6i 

77 

9  Si 
9li 

93 

102 

96 

106 

48 

r7* 

5 

1 

T 

x7 

io|. 

X5* 

16 

4t 

li 

6^ 

6t 

4t 

4 

59 

11 

4 

“  Observation.  The  increafe  of  thefe  flieep,  da¬ 
ring  the  firfb  month,  being  fo  much  more  confulerable 
than  in  the  following  months,  muft.be  attributed  to  this 
caufe,  that  lean  cattle  put  up  to  fatten,  eat  greedily  un¬ 
til  they  are  cloyed,  which  only  fills  them,  without 
much  increafing  their  flefli ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
increafe  produced  in  the  enfuing  months,  although  ap¬ 
parently  lefs,  turns  all  to  profit  in  flefli  and  tallow.’’ 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Rabbits . 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept  to 
advantage,  ^as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  require 
no  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A  confiderable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confift- 
ing  of  barren  hills  or  heaths,  are  proper  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  They  delight  in  the  fides  of  fandy  hills, 
which  are  generally  unprodu6tive  when  tilled*,  but 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marfliall  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  other  loofe-foiled 
hills  which  would  not  pay  better  in  rabbit  warrens  than 
any  thing  elfe.  “  The  hide  of  a  bullock  (fays  he) 


is  not  worth  more  than  -^tli  of  his  carcafe  ;  the  fkin  Rabbits 
of  a  flieep  may,  in  full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  fixth  to  more  va- 
a  tenth  of  its  carcafe  ;  but  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  is  liable  than 
worth  twice  the  whole  value  of  the  carcafe  ;  therefore^8'? 
fuppofmg  a  rabbit  to  confume  a  quantity  of  food  ift°r 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered, 
a  fpecies  of  ftock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei¬ 
ther  cattle  or  flieep.  llabbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  a  ftone  or  fod  wall  ;  and  at  their  firft 
flocking,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fodn  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  them  to  thcmfelves. 

Boring  the  ground  horizontally  with  a  large  auger  is 
perhaps  the  beft  method  that  can  be  pra&ifed.  Eagles* 
kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  wealels, 
and  pole-cats,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  Nor^-  Method  of 
folk  warreners  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  thedeftroying 
tops  of  flumps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni-birdsof 
eal  form,  on  which  they  naturally  alight.  Traps  alfo^re^‘ 
feem  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  other 
enemies  ;  though  thus  the  rabbits  thcmfelves  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Babbits  may  be  fed  during  the  fummer  with  clover 

and 
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and  other  green  food,  and  during  the  winter  with  cab¬ 
bages.  Where  they  are  kept  in  an  inclofure  as  part 
of  the  ftoek  of  the  farm,  a  pradice  which  has  not  yet 
been  ufed  in  this  country,  they  ought  to  be  fed  with 
great  regularity,  and  with  as  much  as  they  arc  willing 
to  take.  When  this  is  done,  they  thrive  upon  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  food  3  hut  if  they  are  once  al¬ 
lowed  to  fuller  hunger  in  any  great  degree,  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  ravenous,  and  for  a  long  tifne  ean 
fcarcely  be  fatisfied  with  food,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  M.  Bertrand  of 
Mechlin,  in  the  Netherlands,  we  are  informed  that  thp 
rabbits  of  the  Angora  breed  yield  in  Normandy  an 
uncommonly  valuable  wool,  which  ferves  as  a  primary 
material  in  feveral  eonfiderable  manufadtures.  Ihe 
Normans  aflert,  that  each  rabbit  yields  wool  of  the 
value  of  a  erown  or  fix  livres.  M.  Bertrand  having 
difeovered  that  thefe  rabbits  arc  extremely  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  the  robinia  pfeudo-acacia ,  (the  falfe  acaeia), 
made  the  following  trial  of  its  effe&s.  He  fed  fome 
females  with  thefe  leaves  only,  while  to  others  he  gave 
cabbage  leaves  and  the  common  food  furnifiied  to 
thefe  animals.  He  obferved  that  the  young  ones  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  females  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  robi- 
nia ,  grew  larger  and  in  lefs  time,  and  that  their  coats 
and  wool  were  finer  than  on  the  others  fed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way.  He  caufed  the  fkins  of  the  indigenous  rab¬ 
bits  fed  with  the  robinia  leaves  to  be  examined  by  hat¬ 
ters,  and  they  valued  them  much  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  alferting  that  their  wool  approached  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  that  of  hares.  The  robinia,  he  obferves,  thrives 
on  barren  heaths.  Its  branches  and  leaves  are  re¬ 
markably  numerous.  Its  leaves  may  be  converted  into 
hay,  which  rabbits  and  other  animals  devour  eagerly. 
One  perlon  is  able  to  cut  a  fufficient  quantity  of  branch¬ 
es  for  a  great  number  of  rabbits  ,  and  turnips,  vetches, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables,  can  he  fown  under  the 
trees. 

Sect.  VII.  Poultry . 

#04 

Poultry  Poultry,  if  rightly  managed,  might  he  a  fouree  of 
be^oufined  Sreat  Pro^lt  t°  the  farmer  j  but  where  many  are  kept, 
c  ‘they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  in  wdiich 
cafe  little  profit  can  be  expected  from  them,  for  not 
only  will  many  of  their  eggs  be  loft,  and  many  of 
themfelvcs  perhaps  deftroyed  by  vermin e,  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  fcafons  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  both  in 
the  barn-yard  and  in  the  field.  No  doubt  they  pick 
up  fome  grain  at  the  barn-doors  that  might  otherwife 
he  loft  ;  but  if  the  ftraw  is  properly  threflied  and  fha- 
ken,  there  would  be  very  little  of  this.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  carelefs  way  of  threfhing,  a  great  deal  of  eorn  is 
undoubtedly  thrown  out  among  the  ftraw  \  but  when 
we  eonfider  the  dung  of  the  fowls  and  their  feathers 
that  get  among  it,  and  the  injnry  thefe  muft  do  to  the 
cattle,  this  is  no  object.  It  is  mueh  better  to  allow 
the  poultry  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  and  to  let  the 
cattle  have  the  benefit  of  what  corn  may  remain  among 
the  ftraw. 

Poultry  ought  therefore  always  to  be  confined,  hut 
not  in  a  elofe,  dark,  diminutive  hovel,  as  is  often  the 
cafe  ;  they  fhould  have  a  fpacious  airy  plaee  properly 
conftru6ted  for  them.  Some  people  are  of  opinion 
that  each  fort  of  poultry  fhould  be  kept  by  itfelf. 
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This,  however,  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  j  for  all  forts  Poultry. 
may  he  kept  promifcuouily  together,  provided  they  have  "v—— J 

a  plaee  fuffieiently  large  to  accommodate  them  conveni¬ 
ently,  and  proper  divilions  and  nefts  for  each  kind  to  re¬ 
tire  to  feparately,  which  they  will  naturally  do  of  them- 
felves.  r 

This  method  is  practifed  with  great  fuecefs  at  catimisTo 
Wakefield’s,  near  Liverpool,  who  keeps  a  large  ftoek  the  b0(IT(i 
of  turkeys,  geefe,  hens,  and  ducks,  all  in  the  fame  of  Agricul- 
plaee  ^  and  although  young  turkeys  are  in  general  ture 
confid'ered  lo  difficult  to  bring  up,  he  rears  great  num-^J^ 
hers  of  them  in  this  manner  every  fealon  with  little  or 
no  trouble  whatever.  He  has  about  three  quarters  or  505 
near  a  whole  acre  incloled  with  a  fence  only  fix  or  Example  of 
feven  feet  high,  formed  of  flabs  fet  on  end,  or  any^P^^ 
thinnings  of  fir  or  other  trees  lplit  and  put  dole  to-  japing 
gether.  They  are  faftened  by  a  nail  near  the  top  and  poultry, 
another  near  the  bottom,  and  are  pointed  fliarp,  which 
I  fuppolc  prevents  the  poultry  flying  over,  for  they 
never  attempt  it  although  fo  low.  Within  this  fence 
are  places  done  up  flightly  (but  well  fecured  from  wet) 
for  eaeli  fort  of  poultry  ;  and  a  pond  or  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  running  through  it.  Thefe  poultry  are  fed  al- 
moft  entirely  with  potatoes  boiled  in  fleam,  and  thrive 
aftonifliingly  well.  The  quantity  of  dung  that  is  made 
in  this  poultry-place  is  alfo  an  object  worth  attention  5 
and  when  it  is  cleared  out,  a  thin  paring  of  the  furface 
is  at  the  fame  time  taken  off’,  which  makes  a  valuable 
eompofl. 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  a  full-grown  hen  con¬ 
tinues  in  her  prime  for  three  years,  and  that  during  that 
period,  if  properly  fed,  lhe  will  lay  at  a  medium  200 
eggs  every  year.  The  number,  however,  of  eggs  may 
be  greatly  inoreafed  by  making  the  place  to  which  this 
kind  of  poultry  retire  at  night  very  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  by  its  being  placed  contiguous  to  a  wTall  on  the 
other  fide  of  which  a  fire  is  kcpt3  or  by  its  being  heat¬ 
ed  in  any  other  manner.  In  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  where  the  poultry  and  the  inhabitants 
fleep  under  the  fame  roof,  the  bens  continue  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  portion  of  food  to  produce  eggs  during  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  winter.  ^ 

In  Norfolk  a  great  number  of  turkeys  are  bred,  of  a  Qreat  nuHI. 
fize  and  quality  fuperior  to  thofe  in  other  parts.  Mr  ber  of  tur- 
Marfliall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  following  keys  reared 
manner:  “  It  is  underftood  in  general,  that  to  rear m  NorfolIu 
turkeys  with  fuecefs,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  male  bird 
fhould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  y  but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  count, ry  know, 
that  a  daily  intcrcourfe  is  uuneceflary  j  and  that  if  the 
hen  be  fent  to  a  neighbouring  coek  previous  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  exelufion,  one  a£t  of  impregnation  is  fuffieient  for 
one  brood.  Thus  relieved  from  the  expence  and  dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  keeping  a  male  bird,  mofl  little  farm¬ 
ers,  and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkeys.  This  accounts 
for  their  number  *,  and  the  fpeeies  and  the  food  they  are 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  aecount 
for  their  fuperior  fize  and  quality.” 

The  following  aecount  of  the  Lineolnfhire  manage¬ 
ment  of  geefe  is  given  by  Mr  John  ioote  of  Bran¬ 
don,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  u  It  is  generally  Vol.  xiv. 
allowed,  that  three  geefe  to  one  gander  is  fufficient  \ 
more  geefe  would  be  too  many,  lo  as  to  render  the  ^-re  ma_ 
eggs  abortive.  The  quantity  of  eggs  to  every  goofe  nagemenft 
for  fitting  about  12  or  13.  They  mult  be  fed  with  of  geefe. 
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Manage-  corn  in  ttieir  water  wliild  fitting,  near  them,  fo  as  to 
ment  of  the  feed  at  pleafure.  rl  he  ganders  iliould  he  allowed  to 
Dairy,  keep  near  them,  fo  thatj^iey  can  fee  them,  as  they  will 
c -■»- - v  naturally  watch  as  a  guard  over  their  own  geefe. 

“  Their  neds  fliould  be  made  for  them  of  flraw,  and 
confined  fo  as  the  eggs  cannot  roll  out  when  the  geefe 
turn  them,  which  they  do  every  day. 

“  When  near  hatching,  the  fhell  fliould  be  broke  a 
little  againil  the  lieak  or  bill  of  the  gofling,  to  give  air, 
or  to  enable  it  to  receive  ftrength  to  throw  off  the  fhell 
at  a  proper  time.  The  method  of  plucking  them  about 
the  beginning  of  April  is  this  :  Pluck  gently  and  enre- 
’fully  the  fine  feathers  of  their  breaft  and  hack  5  but  he 
careful  not  to  pull  or  interrupt  their  down  or  pen  fea¬ 
thers. 

“  You  alfo  pull  their  quills,  five  out  of  a  wing ;  but 
I  think  four  would  be  better.  The  quills  will  bear 
pulling  in  13  or  14  weeks  again,  twice  in  a-ycar  }  the 
feathers  three  times  a-vear,  of  the  old  geefe  and  gan¬ 
ders,  feven  weeks  from  the  firfl  pulling  j  and  then 
again  feven  weeks  after,  which  is  the  lall  pulling  ol  the 
year. 

“  The  young  geefe  may  be  pulled  once  at  13  or  14 
weeks  old,  hut  not  quilled,  being  hatched  in  March. 

“  If  the  geefe  are  late  in  hatching,  I  expert  the  brood 
geefe  fliould  not  be  plucked  fo  foon  as  April,  but  the 
month  after. 

“  If  they  are  fed  with  barley  and  oats,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  will  thrive  and  do  the  better,  and  their  fea¬ 
thers  will  grow  the  fader,  and  better  in  quality  j  they 
mud  have  plenty  of  grafs  and  water. 

“  Although  perfons  not  acquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  geefe,  as  above  deferibed,  may  think  it  inhu¬ 
man  yet  I  am  credibly  informed,  they  will  do  better 
than  where  they  do  not  pluck  them,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  done,  as  they  lofe  their  feathers  by  moulting,  and 
would  not  be  fo  healthy. 

“It  is  proved,  that  by  annually  plueking  geefe*  as 
in  Lincolnfliire,  there  is  faved,  by  the  inereafe  of  fea¬ 
thers,  many  hundred  pounds  value,  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  wade,  through  a  mi  flake  11  opinion,  as  not  an  object 
worth  their  attention.  Goofe  feathers  are  now  fold  at 
1  8s.  a  Hone,  that  ufed  about  25  years  ago  to  he  bought 
at  1  os.  or  ns.  in  that  eounty. 

“  A  goofe  will  produce  by  this  method  about  is.  6d. 
annually  of  good  feathers  and  quills.” 
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Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Management  of  the  Dairy . 

In  all  but  the  riehefl  eorn  countries,  this  is  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  hufbandman.  It  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  preferring  milk  in 
a  wholefome  and  uncorrupted  Hate,  but  alfo  the  manu¬ 
facturing  from  it  the  two  valuable  articles  of  butter  and 
elieefe.  We  fhall  firft  eonfider  the  fuhjeCl  of  the  dairy 
in  a  general  manner  \  after  which  we  fhall  take  notice 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  butter  and  cheefe. 

Dr  James  Anderfon  remarks,  that  when  a  dairy  is 
eftablifhed,  the  undertaker  may  fometimes  think  it  his 
interefl  to  obtain  the  greatefl  pofiible  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duce  y  fometimes  it  may  be  more  beneficial  for  him  to 
have  it  of  the  fined  quality  \  and  at  other  times  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  have  both  thefe  objeCls  in  view,  the  one 
or  the  other  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  of  importance  that  he  fliould  knGW  bow  be  may 
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accomplilli  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  purpofes  in  the  Manage- 
eaficil  and  mod  dire 61  manner.  ment  of  the 

To  he  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highefl  pofli- ,  *)airy'  . 
blc  profit  in  every  cafe,  he  ought  to  be  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  cireumdanee  reipecling  the  manufacture 
both  of  butter  and  of  cheefe  \  as  it  may  in  forae  eafes 
happen,  that  a  certain  portion  of  that  milk  may  be 
more  advantageoufly  converted  into  hotter  than  into 
cheefe,  while  another  portion  of  it  would  return  more 
profit  if  made  into  cheefe. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  adverted  to,  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature,  is  to  elioofe  eows  of  a  proper  fort.  A- 
mong  this  dais  of  animals,  it  is  found  hv  experience, 
that  iome  kindB  give  milk  of  a  much  thicker  confid¬ 
ence,  and  richer  quality,  than  others  *,  nor  is  this  rich- 
nefs  of  quality  necelfarily  connected  with  the  imallnefs 
of  the  quantity  yielded  by  cows  of  nearly  an  equal  fize$ 
it  therefore  behoves  the  owner  of  a  dairy  to  he  peculi¬ 
arly  attentive  to  this  cireumdanee.  In  judging  ol  the 
value  of  a  cow,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  in  a  given  time,  than  the  quantity  of  the  milk  it- 
lelf :  this  is  a  cireumdanee  that  will  he  lliewn  hereafter 
to  he  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 

The  fmall  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  afford  the  rieh- 
ed  milk  hitherto  known  j  but  individual  eows  in  every 
country  may  be  found,  by  a  careful  ielechon,  that  afford 
much  thicker  milk  than  others  \  thele  therefore  ought 
to  he  fearched  for  with  care,  and  their  breed  reared  with 
attention,  as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

Few  perfons,  who  have  had  any  experience  at  all  in 
the  dairy,  ean  be  ignorant,  however,  tliat  in  comparing 
the  milk  of  two  cows,  to  judge  of  their  rcfpeftiye  quali¬ 
ties,  particular  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the  time  that 
has  elapfed  fincc  their  calving  5  for  the  milk  of  the  fame 
eow  is  always  thinner  foon  after  calving  than  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  y  as  it  gradually  beeomes  thicker,  though  ge¬ 
nerally  lels  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time  finer 
the  eow  has  ealved.  The  eolour  of  the  milk,  loon  alter 
ealving,  is  richer  than  it  is  afterwards  *,  but  this,  efpe- 
cially  for  the  fird  two  weeks,  is  a  faulty  colour,  that 
ought  not  to  he  eoveted. 

To  make  the  eows  give  abundanee  of  milk,  and  of  a 
good  quality,  they  mud  at  all  times  have  plenty  of 
food.  Grafs  is  the  bed  food  yet  known  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  and  that  kind  of  grals  which  fprings  up  fpontane- 
oully  on  rich  dry  foils  is  the  hell  of  all.  If  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  elimate  be  fucli  as  to  permit  the  eows  to 
graze  at  eafe  throughout  the  day,  they  fliould  he  differ¬ 
ed  to  range  on  luch  p allures  at  freedom  }  but  if  the 
eows  are  fo  much  incommoded  by  the  heat  as  to  he  pre¬ 
vented  from  eating  throughout  the  day,  they  ought  in 
that  cafe  to  he  taken  into  cool  flicds  for  protection  ; 
where,  after  allowing  them  a  proper  time  to  ruminate, 
they  Iliould  he  lupplied  with  abundance  of  green  food, 
frefh-eut  for  the  purpofe,  and  given  them  by  hand 
frequently,  in  fmall  quantities,  frcili  and  frefh,  lo  as  to 
induce  them  to  eat  it  with  pleafure.  When  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  cau  remain  abroad  with 
eafe,  they  may  he  again  turned  into  the  padure,  where 
they  iliould  be  allowed  to  range  with  freedom  all  night, 
during  the  mild  weather  of  iummer. 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  iliould  be  milked  three  times 
a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer  feafon  j  in  the 
morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  juil  before 
3  li  night- 
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Manage-  night-fail.  In  the  choice  of  perfons  for  milking  the 
ment  of  the  cows,  great  caution  fhould  he  employed  }  for  ii  that 
t  Daiij.  operation  he  not  carefully  and  properly  performed,  not 
v  only  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  will  he 
greatly  diminifhed,  hut  its  quality  alio  will  be  very 
much  debated  ;  for  if  all  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly 
drawn  from  a  cow  when  the  is  milked,  that  portion  of 
milk  which  is  left  in  the  udder  feems  to  be  gradually 
abforbed  into  the  fyftem,  and  nature  generates  no  more 
than  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  what  has  been  taken  away. 
If  this  leffened  quantity  be  not  again  thoroughly  drawn 
oft',  it  occafions  a  yet  further  diminution  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  generated j  and  thus  it  may  be  made  to 
proceed,  in  perpetual  progreflion  from  little  to  lefs,  till 
none  at  all  is  produced.  In  fliort,  this  is  the  practice 
In  all  cafes  followed,  when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a  cow’s 
milk  to  dry  up  entirely,  without  doing  her  hurt.  In 
this  manner,  therefore,  the  profits  of  a  dairy  might  be 
wonderfully  diminifhed  *,  fo  that  it  much  behoves  the 
owner  of  it  to  be  extremely  attentive  to  this  circum- 
.ftance,  if  he  w'iflies  to  avoid  ruin.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  allow  this  important 
department  to  be  entrufted,  without  controul,  to  the 
management  of  hired  fervants.  Its  importance  will  be 
Hill  more  manifefl  from  the  following  apborifms. 

Aphorifni  I.  “Of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any 
cow  at  one  time,  that  which  comes  off  at  the  firfl  is  al¬ 
ways  thinner,  and  of  a  much  worfe  quality,  than  that 
which  comes  afterwards  *,  and  the  richnefs  goes  on  con¬ 
tinually  increafing  to  the  very  laft  drop  that  can*  be 
drawn  from  the  udder  at  that  time.” 

Few  perfons  are  ignorant  that  the  milk  which  is  lafl 
of  all  taken  from  the  cow  at  milking  (in  this  country 
called  flroakings )  is  richer  than  the  reft  of  the  milk  ; 
but  fewer  ftill  are  aware  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  difpro- 
portion  between  the  quality  of  the  firfl  and  the  laft 
drawn  milk,  from  the  fame  cow,  at  one  milking.  The 
following  fads  (fays  our  author)  refpe&ing  this  cireum- 
ftance  were  afeertained  by  me  many  years  ago,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  many  fubfequent  experiments 
and  obfervations. 

Having  taken  feveral  large  tea-cups,  exactly  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fliape,  one  of  thefe  tea-cups  was  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  milking,  and  the  others  at  regular 
intervals,  till  the  laft,  which  was  filled  with  the  dregs 
of  the  ftroakings.  Thefe  cups  were  then  weighed,  the 
weight  of  each  having  been  fettled,  fo  as  to  afeertain 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  in  each  was  precifely  the 
fame  }  and  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  with  many  different  cows,  the  refult 
was  in  all  cafes  as  follows  : 

Firfl,  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the  firft- 
drawn  cup  was,  in  every  cafe,  much  fmaller  than  from 
that  which  was  laft  drawn  *,  and  tliofe  between  afforded 
lefs  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  beginning  or  the 
end.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  fpecify  thefe  intermedi¬ 
ate  propofitions ;  but  it  is  proper  the  reader  Pnould  be 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the 
laft- drawn  cup,  from  fome  cows,  exceeded  that  from 
the  firft  in  the  proportion  of  fixteen  to  one.  In  other 
cows,  however,  and  in  particular  circumftances,  the  dif- 
proportion  was  not  quite  fo  great ,  but  in  no  cafe  did  it 
fall  fhort  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one.  Probably,  upon 
an  average  of  a  great  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to 
rui>  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 
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Secondly ,  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cream,  Maime- 
however,  obtained  from  thefe  two  cups,  was  much ment  pf  th$ 
greater  than  the  difference  inHftc  quantity.  In  the  firft  ,  ^)a|ry‘  j 
cup,  the  cream  was  a  thin  tough  film,  thinner,  and  per¬ 
haps  whiter,  than  writing  paper  *,  in  the  laft,  the  cream 
was  of  a  thick  butyrous  confiftence,  and  of  a  glowing 
richnefs  of  colour  that  no  other  kind  of  cream  is  ever 
found  to  poffcfs. 

Thirdly,  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk 
that  remained,  after  the  cream  was  feparated,  was  per¬ 
haps  ftill  greater  than  either  in  refpeft  to  the  quantity" 
or  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The  milk  in  the  firft  cup 
was  a  thin  bluifh  liquid,  as  if  a  very  large  proportion  of 
water  had  been  mixed  with  ordinary  milk  \  that  in  the 
laft  cup  was  of  a  tliiqk  confiftence,  and  yellow  colour, 
more  refembling  cream  than  milk  both  in  tafte  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

From  this  important  experiment,  it  appears  that  the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  lofes  but  half 
a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes  in  fa6t  about  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  of  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  lofes,  befides,  that  part  of  the  cream  which 
alone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour  to  his  butter. 

Aphorifni  2.  “  If  milk  be  put  into  a  diili,  and  allowed 
to  ftand  till  it  throws  up  cream,  that  portion  of  cream 
which  rifes  firft  to  the  furface  is  richer  in  quality,  and 
greater  in  quantity,  than  what  rifes  in  a  fecond  equal 
fpace  of  time  *,  and  the  cream  that  rifes  in  the  fecond  in-- 
terval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity,  and  richer  in  qua¬ 
lity,  than  that  which  rifes  in  a  third  equal  fpace  of  time  5 
that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  fo  on  :  the  cream 
that  rifes  decreafing  in  quantity,  and  declining  in  qua¬ 
lity,  continually,  as  long  as  any  rifes  to  the  furface.” 

Our  ingenious  author  confeffes,  that  his  experiments 
not  having  been  made  with  fo  much  accuracy  in  this 
cafe  as  in  the  former,  he  was  not  enabled  to  afeertain 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  that  takes  place  in 
equal  portions  of  time  *,  but  they  have  been  fo  often  re¬ 
peated  as  not  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the  fadl,  and 
it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fa£l  of  no  fmall  importance  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy.  It  is  not  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  but  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cream  may,  upon 
the  whole,  be  obtained  from  the  milk  by  taking  it 
away  at  different  times :  but  the  proccfs  is  fo  trouble- 
fome  as  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  increafed  quan¬ 
tity  obtained,  if  indeed  an  increafed  quantity  be  thus- 
obtained,  which  is  not  as  yet  quite  certain. 

Aphorifni  3.  “  Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  cream  it  actually  contains,  to  the  fur- 
face,  than  milk  that  is  thinner  5  but  that  cream  is  of  a 
richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk, 
it  will  afford  a  confiderably  greater  quantity  of  cream 
than  it  Would  have  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure,  but 
its  quality  is,  at  the  fame  time,  greatly  debafed.” 

This  is  a  fa&  that  every  perfon  attentive  to  a  dairy 
mult  have  remarked*,  but  I  have  never  (fays  our  author) 
heard  of  any  experiment  that  could  afeertain,  either  the 
precife  amount  of  the  increafed  quantity  of  cream  that 
might  thus  be  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the  decreafe 
of  its  quality.  The  effects  of  mixing  water  with  the- 
milk  in  a  dairy  are  at  leaft  afeertained  5  and  the  knowr- 
ledge  of  the  fa<5t  will  enable  attentive  perfons  to  follow 
that  practice  which  they  think  will  heft  promote  their 
own  intereft. 

Aphorifm  “  Milk  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or- 
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Manage-  other  proper  veflcl,  and  carried  in  it  to  any  confiderahle 
Hient  of  the  diftance,  fo  as  to  he  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled, 
Dairy,  before  it  be  put  into  the  milk-pans  to  fettle  for  cream, 
never  throws  up  fo  much,  nor  fo  rich  cream,  as  if  the 
fame  milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  directly  af¬ 
ter  it  was  milked.” 

In  this  cafe,  it  is  believed  the  lofs  of  cream  will  he 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapfed,  and  the 
agitation  the  milk  has  fuftained,  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow.  But  Dr  Anderfon  fays  that  lie  is  not  yet  in 
poffeflion  of  any  experiments  which  fufticiently  afeer- 
tain  how  much  is  to  he  alcrihed  to  the  time,  and  the 
agitation,  taken  feparately.  On  every  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  find  experiments  wanting,  at  each  ftep  we 
advance  in  onr  inquiries  j  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
inquirer  to  point  out,  as  he  goes  along,  where  they  arc 
wanted,  finee  the  labours  of  no  one  man  can  polfihiy 
complete  the  whole. 

From  the  above  fads,  the  following  corollaries  feem 
to  be  clearly  deducihle  : 

Firjl,  It  is  of  importance  that  the  cows  fhould  be 
always  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  pofiihle,  to  prevent 
the  neceffity  of  carrying  and  cooling  the  milk  before  it 
is  put  into  the  diflies  *,  and  as  cows  arc  much  hurt  by 
far  driving,  it  muft  be  a  great  advantage  in  a  dairy- 
farm  to  have  the  principal  grafs  fields  as  near  the  dairy' 
or  homeftead  as  poflible. 

Secondly,  The  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of  all 
the  cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  veffel,  as  it  is  milked, 
there  to  remain  till  the  whole  milking  is  finifhed,  before 
any  part  of  it  is  put  into  the  milk-pans — feems  to  be 
highly  injudicious  ,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lofs  that 
is  fuftained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but  alfo,  more 
efpecially,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  owner  of  the  dairy 
from  diftinguifhing  the  good  from  the  bad  cow’s  milk, 
fo  as  to  feparate  thefe  from  each  other,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceffary.  He  may  thus  have  the  whole  of  his  dairy  pro- 
dud  greatly  debafed  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow,  for 
years  together,  without  being  able  to  difeover  it.  A 
better  pradice,  therefore,  will  be,  to  have  the  milk 
drawn  from  each  cow  put  feparately  into  the  creaming- 
pans  as  foon  as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed 
with  any  other.  Thus  would  the  careful  manager  of 
the  dairy  be  able  on  all  occafions  to  obferve  the  parti¬ 
cular  quality  of  each  individual  cow’s  milk,  as  well  as 
its  quantity,  and  to  know  with  precifion  which  of  his 
cows  it  Was  his  intereft  to  difpofc  of,  and  which  of  them 
he  ought  to  keep  and  breed  from. 

Thirdly ,  If  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  of  a  very 
fine  quality,  it  will  be  advitable  in  all  cafes  to  keep  the 
milk  that  is  firft  drawn  feparate  from  that  which  comes 
laft  \  as  it  is  obvious,  that  if  this  be  not  done,  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  butter  will  be  greatly  debafed,  without  much 
augmenting  its  quantity.  It  is  alfo  obvious,  that  if  this 
is  done,  the  qualitv  of  the  butter  will  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  the  laft- 
drawn  milk  that  is  retained  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  wifli  to 
be  fingularly  nice  in  this  refped,  will  do  well  to  retain 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  laft-drawn  milk. 

To  tliofe  owners  of  dairies  who  have  profit  only  in 
view,  it  muft  ever  be  a  matter  of  trial  and  calculation, 
how  far  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  carry  the  improving 
of  the  quality  of  their  butter  at  the  expence  of  dimi- 
niftiing  its  quantity.  In  different  fituations  prudence 
will  point  out  different  kinds  of  pradtice  as  moft  eli¬ 


gible  •,  and  all  perfons  muft  be  left,  after  making  accti-  Manage- 
rate  trials,  to  determine  for  themfelves.  It  is  likewife  ment  of  the 
a  confideration  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  determine  in  ,  ^airy‘  j 
what  way  the  inferior  milk,  that  is  thus  to  be  fet  apart 
w  here  fine  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employed  with  the 
greateft  profit.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they 
have  adopted,  without  thinking  of  the  improvement  of 
their  butter,  a  very  Ample  and  economical  practice  in 
this  refpedt.  As  the  rearing  of  calves  is  there  a  prin¬ 
cipal  objedt  with  the  farmer,  every  cow  is  allowed  to 
fuckle  her  own  calf  writh  a  part  of  her  milk,  the  remain¬ 
der  only  being  employed  in  the  dairy.  To  give  the 
calf  its  portion  regularly,  it  is  feparated  from  the  cowr, 
and  kept  in  an  inclofure,  with  all  the  other  calves  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fame  farm.  At  regular  times,  the  eows 
are  driven  to  the  door  of  the  inclofure,  where  the  young 
calves  fail  not  to  meet  them.  Each  calf  is  then  iepa- 
ratcly  let  out,  and  runs  diredlly  to  its  mother,  where  it 
fucks  till  the  dairy-maid  judges  it  has  had  enough  j  ftie 
then  orders  it  to  be  driven  away,  having  previoufly 
fliackled  the  hinder  legs  of  the  mother,  by  a  very  iimple 
contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to  ftand  Hill.  Boys  drive 
aw'ay  the  calf  with  Iwitches,  and  return  it  to  the  inclo¬ 
fure,  wrhile  the  dairy-maid  milks  off  wThat  wras  left  by 
the  calf :  thus  they  proceed  till  the  whole  of  the  cows 
are  milked.  They  obtain  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
milk,  it  is  true,  but  that  milk  is  of  an  exceeding  rich 
quality  5  which,  in  the  hands  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
as  know  how  to  manage  it,  is  manufadtured  into  the 
richeft  marrowy  butter  that  can  be  anywdiere  met  witln 
This  richnefs  of  the  Highland  butter  is  univerially 
aferibed  to  the  old  grafs  the  cows  feed  upon  in  their 
remote  glens but  it  is  in  fad  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  practice  here  deferibed,  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  thofe  regions.  Whether  a  fimilar  practice  could  be 
economically  adopted  elfeWhere,  our  author  takes  not 
upon  him  to  fay but  doubtlefs  other  fecondary  ufes 
might  be  found  for  the  milk  of  inferior  quality.  On 
fome  occafions,  it  might  be  converted  into  butter  of  an 
inferior  quality  \  on  other  occafioha,  it  might  be  fold 
fweet,  w  here  the  fituation  of  the  farm  was  within  reach 
of  a  market-town  j  and  on  others,  it  might  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  cheefes,  which,  by  being  made  of  fweet  milk, 
would  be  of  a  very  line  quality  if  carefully  made. 
vStill  other  ufes  might  be  devifed  for  its  application  \ 
of  which  the  following  is  worthy  of  notice.  Take 
common  fkimmed  milk,  when  it  has  begun  to  turn  four, 
put  it  into  an  upright  ftand-churn,  or  a  barrel  with  one 
of  its  ends  out,  or  any  other  convenient  veffel.  Heat 
fome  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub  that  is  large  enough 
to  contain  with  eafe  the  veffel  into  which  the  milk  was 


put.  Set  the  veffel  containing  the  milk  into  the  hot 
water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpace  of  one 
night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that  the  milk 
has  feparated  into  tvro  parts  j  a  thick  cream -like  fub- 
ftanCe,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  and 
a  thin  watery  part  that  remains  at  the  bottom.  Draw 
oft'  the  thin  part  (called  in  Scotland  w/gg)  by  opening 
a  ftop-cock,  placed  for  that  purpofe  clofe  above  the 
bottom,  and  referve  the  cream  for  ufe.  Not  much  lefs 
than  half  of  the  milk  is  thus  converted  into  a  fort  of 
cream,  which,  when  ivell  made,  feems  to  be  as  rich  and 
fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and  is  only  diftinguiflied  from 
it  by  its  fournefs.  It  is  eaten  with  fugar,  and  cftcemed. 
a  great  delicacy,  and  ufually  fells  at  double  the  price 
3  R  2  of 
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it  requires  practice,  how- 
meiit  of  the  ver,  to  be  able  to  make  tills  nicely  }  the  degree  of  the 
,  ,  heat  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumilanees,  great¬ 

ly  a  {felting  the  operation. 

Fourthly ,  If  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  chief 
object  attended  to,  it  will  be  necelfary,  not  only  to  fe- 
parate  the  firll  from  the  laH  drawn  milk,  but  alfo  to 
take  nothing  but  the  cream  that  is  firll  ftparated  from 
the  bell  milk,  as  it  is  this  firft  riling  cream  alone  that 
is  of  the  prime  quality.  The  remainder  of  the  milk, 
which  will  be  Hill  fweet,  may  be  either  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  lvveet-milk  cheefes,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  Hand,  to  throw  up  cream  for  making  butter 
of  an  inferior  quality,  as  circumilanees  may  dired. 

Fifthly ,  From  the  above  fads,  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive,  that  butter  of  the  very  bell  poffible  quality 
can  only  be  obtained  from  a  dairy  of  confiderablc  ex¬ 
tent,  judicially  managed  for  when  only  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  each  cow’s  milk  can  be  fet  apart  for  throwing 
up  cream,  and  when  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  that 
eream  eari  be  referred,  of  the  prime  quality,  it  follows 
(the  quantity  of  milk  being  upon  the  whole  very  in- 
confiderahle),  that  the  quantity  of  prime  cream  pro¬ 
duced  would  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcareely  worth  manu¬ 
facturing  feparately. 

Sixthly,  From  thefe  pcemifes  we  are  alfo  led  to  draw 
another  eonclufion,  extremely  different  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  is  commonly  entertained  on  this  fohjed,  viz. 
That  it  iccms  probable,  that  the  very  belt  butter  eould 
be  made  with  eeonomy  in  thofe  dairies  only  where  the 
manufacture  of  elieefe  is  the  principal  objed.  The  rea- 
ions  are  obvious  :  If  only  a  fmall  portion  of  milk  lliould 
be  let  apart  for  butter,  all  the  retl  may  be  made  into 
chfccfe,  while  it  is  yet  warm  from  the  cow,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  lweet \  and  if  only  that  portion  of  cream  w  hich  rifes 
during  the  firft  three  or  four  hours  after  milking  is  to 
be  reterved  for  butter,  the  rich  milk  which  is  left  after 
that  eream  is  leparated,  being  (till  perfedly  fweet,  may 
be  converted  into  eheefc  with  as  great  advantage  nearly 
as  the  newly- milked  milk  itfelf. 

But  as  it  is  not  probable  that  many  perfons  could  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  purchale  the  very  finefi 
butter,  made  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out,  at  a 
priee  that  would  be  fufficient  to  indemnify  the  farmer 
for  his  trouble  in  making  it,  thefe  hints  are  thrown  out 
merely  to  fliew  the  curious  in  what  way  butter  poffef- 
fmg  this  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  may  be  obtained, 
if  they  choofe  to  beat  the  expence  \  but  for  ail  ordi¬ 
nary  market,  Dr  Anderfon  is  fatisfied,  from  experience 
and  attentive  obfervation,  that  if  in  general  about  the 
full  drawn  half  of  the  milk  be  feparated  at  each  milk¬ 
ing,  and  the  remainder  only  let  up  for  producing  cream, 
and  if  that  milk  be  allowed  to  Hand  to  throw  up  the 
whole  of  its  erfeani  (even  till  it  begins  fenfibly  to  talle 
fourilh),  and  that  cream  be  afterwards  carefully  mana¬ 
ged,  the  butter  thus  obtained  will  be  of  a  quality  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  what  can  ufually  be  procured  at  market, 
and  its  quality  not  eonfiderably  lefs  than  if  the  whole 
of  the  milk  had  been  treated  alike.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  pradiee,  that  lie  thinks  moll  likely  to  fuit  the  frugal 
farmer,  as  his  butter,  though  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
could  be  afforded  at  a  priee  that  would  always  enfure  it 
tfio  a  rapid  fale. 

Dairy  de-  Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ienbed.  ^*eg  0f  a  dairy.  The  milk-houfe  ought  to  be  cool  ia 
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fummer  and  warm  in  winter  ;  fo  that  an  equal  tem-  Manage! 
perature  may  be  preferred  throughout  the  year.  Itmentofthc 
ought  alfo  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  Dairy, 
fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.  A  feparate  building 
lliould  be  ereded  for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  fpring 
or  running  water,  where  the  eows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo¬ 
ded  by  llagnant  water.  The  apartment  where  the 
milk  Hands  lliould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a  ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  There  lliould  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a  fire-place  and  caldron,  for  the  purpofe  of  fealding 
and  cleaning  the  vcffels.  The  doctor  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  moll 
proper  for  fcparating  the  eream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
fo,  Loth  fummer  and  winter. 

The  utcnlils  of  the  dairy  lliould  he  all  made  of  wood,  \y00^n 
in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or  even  caH  iron,  utenfils  pre- 
Thefe  metals  arc  all  very  eafily  loluble  in  acids  \  the  fo-  ferable  to 
lutions  of  the  twro  lirH  highly  poifonous  )  and  though  the  other 
latter  is  innocent,  the  taile  of  it  might  render  the  pro-  n 
duds  highly  difagreeable. 

Butter,  though  ufed  at  prefent  as  food  in  moH  coim-  T.^12  _ 
tries  ol  Furope,  was  not  known,  or  knowm  very  1111- ]jUtter. 
perfedly,  to  the  ancients.  This,  we  think,  is  com¬ 
pletely  proved  by  Frofeffor  Beekmann  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Hi/lory  of  In  ventions .  In  our  truncation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture,  there  is  indeed  frequent  mention 
made  of  butter  at  very  early  periods  :  but,  as  the  Pro- 
feffor  well  oblerves,  the  greateH  mailers  of  biblical  cri- 
ticifm  unanimouily  agree,  that  the  word  lb  tranllated 
fignifies  milk  or  eream,  or  four  thick  milk,  and  cannot 
poffildv  mean  what  wrc  call  blitter .  The  w  ord  plainly 
alludes  to  fomething  liquid,  which  was  ufed  for  walking 
the  feet,  which  wras  drunk,  and  which  had  1‘ometinies 
the  power  of  intoxicating )  and  wre  know  that  marcs 
milk  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  produce  the  fame  effed. 

See  Koumiss. 

The  oldcH  mention  of  butter,  the  Profcflor  thinks,  is 
in  the  account  of  the  Scythians  given  by  Herodotus 
(lib.  iv.  2.),  who  fays,  that  “  tliele  people  pour  the 
milk  of  their  marcs  into  wooden  veffels,  caufe  it  to  be 
violently  llirred  or  fliaken  by  their  blind  Haves,  and  fe¬ 
parate  the  part  wliieh  arifes  to  the  farface,  as  they 
confider  it  as  more  valuable  and  delicious  than  what 
is  colleded  below  it.”  That  this  fubflanee  mull  have 
been  a  foft  kind  of  butter,  is  well  known  *,  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  gives  a  hmilar  aecount  of  Seythian  butter, 
and  calls  it  ? which  Galen  tranilates  by  the 
word  The  poet  Anaxandvides,  who  lived 

foon  after  Hippocrates,  deferibing  the  marriage-feall 
of  fphierates,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys  king 
of  Thrace,  lays,  that  the  Thraeiacs  ate  butter,  which 
the  Greeks  at  that  time  confulered  as  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food. 

Diofcorides  fays,  that  good  butter  wras  prepared  from 
the  fattell  milk,  inch  as  that  of  fheep  or  goats,  by  flia- 
king  it  in  a  veffel  till  the.  fat  wTas  feparated.  To  this, 
butter  he  aferihes  the  fame  effeds,  wlipn  ufed  external¬ 
ly,  as  thofe  produced  by  our  butter  at  prefent.  Ho 
adds  alfo,  and  he  is  the  firH  writer  who  makes  the  ob¬ 
fervation,  that  frefn  butter  might  be  melted  and  pour¬ 
ed  over  pulfe  and  vegetables  inHead  of  oil,  and  that  it 
plight  be  employed  in  paHry  in  the  room  of  other  fat 

fubflancesv 
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Manage-  fubRanees.  A  kind  of  foot  like  wife  was  at  that  time 
mcnt  of  the  prepared  from  butter  for  external  application,  which 
t  DailT-  was  ufed  in  earing  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  other 
diforders.  For  this  purpofc  the  butter  was  put  into  a 
lamp,  and  when  eonfumed,  the  lamp  was  again  filled  till 
the  defired  quantity  of  foot  was  eolle&ed  in  a  veil'd 
placed  over  if. 

Galen,  who  diftinguiflies  and  confirms  in  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  manner  the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  exprefsly 
remarks,  that  eows  milk  produces  the  fattell  butter ; 
that  butter  made  from  fheep’s  or  goat’s  milk  is  lefs  rieh ; 
and  that  afles  milk  yields  the  poorefL  He  expreffes 
his  aRonilhment,  therefore,  that  Diofeorides  fhould  fay 
that  butter  was  made  only  from  the  milk  of  lheep  and 
goats.  He  allures  us  that  he  had  fecn  it  made  from 
cows  milk,  and  that  he  believes  it  had  thence  acquired 
its  name.  “  Butter  (fays  he)  may  be  very  properly 
employed  for  ointments  ;  and  when  leather  is  befmear- 
ed  with  it,  the  fame  purpofe  is  anfwered  as  when  it  is 
rubbed  over  with  oil.  In  eold  countries,  whieh  do  not 
produce  oil,  blitter  is  ufed  in  the  baths;  and  that  it  is 
a  real  fat,  may  be  readily  pereeived  by  its  eatehing  fire 
when  poured  over  burning  coals.”  What  has  been 
here  faid  is  luflieient  to  {hew  that  butter  mull  have  been 
very  little  known  to  or  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  feeond 
century. 

The  proleflor  having  collected,  in  ehronologieal  or¬ 
der,  every  thing  which  he  could  find  in  the  works  of 
the  aneients  refpe&ing  butter,  concludes,  that  it  is  not 
a  Grecian,  and  mueh  lefs  a  Roman  invention,  but  that 
the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  the  people  of  Germany.  He  is  likewife  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  thefe  two  poliflied  nations 
had  learnt  the  art  of  making  it,  they  ufed  it  not  as 
food,  but  only  as  an  ointment,  or  fometimes  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  “  W  e  never  find  it  (fays  he)  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
len  and  others  as  a  food,  though  they  have  fpoken  of  it 
as  applicable  to  other  purpofes.  No  notiee  is  taken  of 
it  by  Apicius  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  faid  of  it  in  that 
refpeCt  by  the  authors  who  treat  on  agriculture,  though 
they  have  given  us  very  particular  information  concern¬ 
ing  milk,  eheefe,  and  oil.” 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  Egypt  burnt-butter  in  their 
lamps  inftead  of  oil ;  and  in  the  Roman  ehurehes,  it 
was  aneiently  allowed,  during  Chrillmas  time,  to  burn 
butter  inllead  of  oil,  on  aeeount  of  the  great  eonfump- 
^  tion  of  it  otherwife. 

Qualities  of  Rutter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the 
butter.  milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diRributed  through 
all  the  fubilanee  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles, 
whieh  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  eafeous  and  ferous  parts, 
amongR  which  it  is  fufpended  by  a  flight  adhefion,  but 
without  being  dilfolved.  It  is  in  the  fame  Rate  in  whieh 
oil  is  in  emulfions :  lienee  the  fame  whitenefs  of  milk 
and  emulfions ;  and  lienee,  by  rett,  the  oily  parts  fe- 
parate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  furfaee,  and  form 
a  eream.  See  Emulsion. 

When  butter  is  in  the  Rate  of  eream,  its  proper  oily 
parts  are  not  yet  fufficiently  united  together  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mafs.  They  are  Rill  half  feparated  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ferous 
and  eafeous  partieles.  The  butter  is  completely  form¬ 
ed  by  prefling  out  thefe  heterogeneous  parts  by  means- 


of  continued  percuflion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  Manage- 
foft  mafs.  ment  of  the 

Frelli  butter,  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has ,  Dah'y' 
feareely  any  fmell  ;  its  taile  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it  v  1 
melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are 
difengaged  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thofe  pro^ 
perties  prove,  that  the  oily  part  of  butter  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fat,  fixed,  and  mild  oils  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  fubRances  by  expreflion.  See  Oils. — The 
half  fluid  eonfiRence  of  butter,  as  of  moil  other  concrete 
oily  matters,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  eonfiderable 
quantity  of  aeid  united  with  the  oily  part ;  whieh  aeid 
is  fo  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible  while  the 
butter  is  frelli,  and  has  undergone  no  ehange  ;  but  when 
it  grows  old,  and  undergoes  fome  degree  of  fermentation, 
then  the  aeid  is  difengaged  more  and  more;  and  this  is 
the  caufe  that  butter,  like  oils  of  the  fame  kind,  becomes 
raneid  by  age. 

Butter  is  eonRantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
tafle ;  but  to  be  wholefome,  it  mull  be  very  frefli  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfi>  not  fried  or  burnt ;  other- 
wife  its  aerid  and  even  eauRie  aeid,  being  difengaged^ 
diforders  digeflion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful,  ex¬ 
cites  aerid  empyreumatie  bcleliings,  and  introduces  muck 
acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have  Romaehs 
fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  affeCted  with  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences  by  frelli  butter  and  milk.  This  ohfervation 
is  alio  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  eliocolate^  and  in  general 
to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

Hr  James  Anderlon,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
gives  the  following  minute  directions  for  making  and  , 
preierving  butter.  The  creaming  dillies,  when  pro-  Rujcs  for 
perly  cleaned,  fwcet,  and  eool,  ought  to  be  filled  withmaking 
the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  eow,  having  butter, 
been  firR  earcfully  {trained  through  a  cloth,  or  dole 
llrainer  made  of  hair  or  wire  :  the  do  Cl  or  prefers  iilver 
wire  to  every  other.  The  cr earning  dillies  ought  never 
to  exeeed  three  inches  in  depth  ;  hut  they  may  be  fo 
broad  as  to  contain  a  gallon  and  a  half;  when  filled 
they  ought  to  be  put  on  the  Rielves  of  the  milk-houfe, 
and  remain  there  until  the  eream  be  fully  feparated. 

If  the  iineR  butter  he  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to 
Rand  above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  ordinary  butter 
it  may  Rand  1 2  hours  or  more  ;  yet  if  the  daily  be 
very  large,  a  fuflieient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa¬ 
rated  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  for  making  the  hell 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  as  pofiible 
by  a  Ikimming  dilh,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a  veffel  by  itfelf,  until 
a  proper  quantity  for  churning  be  colleClcd.  A  firm 
neat,  wooden  barrel  icenis  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe, 
open  at  one  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  elofe  it.  A 
coek  or  fpigot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bottom,  to 
draw  off  any  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may  drain  from 
the  eream ;  the  infidc  of  the  opening  Ihould  be  covered 
with  a  bit  of  fine  iilver  wire  gauze,  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  cream  while  the  ferum  is  allowed  to  pals ;  and 
the  barrel  Ihould  be  inclined  a  little  on  its  Rand,  to  al¬ 
low  the  whole  to  run  off.  ,  _ 

The  doCtor  contradicts  the  opinion  that  very  fine  Cream* 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  that  fs  ought  to 
not  above  a  day  old.  On  the  contrary,  he  infills  that  ^c  kcpt 
it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good 
butter  ean  be  obtained  from  eream  that  is  not  above  ui^e^nto^ 
one  day  old,  The  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter* 
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Manage-  only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  ccr- 
ment  of  the  tain  degree  of  acidity.  If  it  he  agitated  before  that 
Dairy,  acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  agitation  mull  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  fournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 
butter  begins  to  form.  “  In  fummer,  while  the  cli- 
inature  is  warm,  the  heating  may  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pro¬ 
duced,  fo  that  butter  may  be  got  :  but  in  this  cafe  the 
procefs  is  long  and  tedious  \  and  the  butter  is  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  foft  confifienee,  and  tough  and  gluey  to 
the  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted  during  the 
cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarcely  be  in  any 
way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of  fome  great 
degree  of  heat,  which  fometimes  affifts  in  producing  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  butter,  white,  hard,  and  brittle, 
and  almofl  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpofe  whatever. 

The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to 
imitate  this  praCtice,  but  will  allow  his  cream  to  remain 
in  the  v<  l  appropriated  for  keeping  it,  until  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity.  There  is  no  rule 
for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be  kept  *,  but  our  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  a  very  great  latitude  is  allowable 
in  this  cafe  :  and  that  if  no  ferous  matter  be  allowed  to 
lodge  among  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept  good  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter  a  great  many  weeks. 

The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  likewife  admits 
of  confiderable  diverfity  *,  but  our  author  prefers  the 
old-falhioned  upright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  eafily  cleaned.  The  labour,  when 
the  cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks,  very  trifling. 

Much  greater  nicety,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  churning  than  moft  people  are  aware  of  j  as 
a  few  hafty  and  irregular  ftrokes  will  render  butter  bad, 

Which  otherwufe  would  have  been  of  the  fineft  quality. 

After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  clean  difh,  the  in- 
fide  of  which j  if  made  of  vmod,  ought  to  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  butter  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  The  butter  ffiould  be  preffed  and  worked 
with  a  flat  wrooden  ladle  or  fkimming  difh,  having  a 
fhort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  the  milk  that  wras 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  as  well  as  dex¬ 
terity  ;  but  our  author  condemns  the  beating  up  of  the 
butter  with  the  hand  as  “  an  indelicate  and  barbarous 
practice.”  In  like  manner  he  condemns  the  employ¬ 
ing  of  cold  water  in  this  operation,  to  ivqjh  the  butter 
as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays,  the  quality  of  it  is  de- 
bafed  in  an  aftonifhing  degree.  If  it  is  too  foft,  it  may 
be  put  into  fmall  vcffels,  and  thefe  allowed  to  fwim  in 
a  tub  of  cold  water  :  but  the  w^ater  ought  never  to 
touch  the  butter.  The  beating  ffiould  be  continued  till 
the  milk  be  thoroughly  feparated,  but  not  till  the  butter 
become  tough  and  gluey  and  after  this  is  completely 
done,  it  is  next  to  be  falted.  The  velfcl  into  which 
it  is  to  be  put  mull  be  wrell  feafoned  with  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  feveral  times  poured  into  it :  the  infide  is  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  common  fait,  and  a  little  melted  but¬ 
ter  poured  into  the  cavity  between  the  bottom  and 
fides  fo  as  to  make  it  even  with  the  bottom  ■,  and  it  is  mini 
then  fit  for  receiving  the  butter.  Inftead  of  common 
fait  alone,  the  do&or  recommends  the  following  com- 
forpST  polition.  “  Take  of  fugar  one.  part,  of  nitre  one  part, 
ins  butter,  and  of  the  beft  Spaniffi  great  fait,  two  parts.  Beat  the 
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whole  into  a  fine  powder,  mix  them  well  together,  and  Manage- 
put  them  by  for  ufe.  One  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  ment  of  the 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  pound  of  butter  as  foon  as  it ,  ^air^'  , 
is  freed  from  the  milk,  and  then  immediately  put  into 
the  veffel  defigned  to  bold  it  j  after  which  it  mull  be 
preffed  fo  clofe  as  to  leave  no  air-holes  ;  the  furface  is 
to  be  fmootked  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
over  that  a  piece  of  wet  parchment  or,  in  defeat  ot 
this  laft,  fine  linen  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  but¬ 
ter,  exactly  fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  veffel  all  round, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  poffible.  When 
quite  full,  the  caffi  is  to  be  covered  in  like  manner, 
and  a  little  melted  butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order 
to  fill  up  effectually  every  cranny,  and  totally  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air.  “  If  all  this  (fays  the  doClor)  be  care¬ 
fully  done,  the  butter  may  be  kept  perfedly  found  in 
this  climate  for  many  years,  How  many  years  I  can¬ 
not  tell  j  but  I  have  fecn  it  two  years  old,  and  in  every 
refpeCt  as  fweet  and  found  as  when  only  a  month  old. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this 
manner  docs  not  taftc  well  till  it  has  Hood  at  leaft  a 
fortnight  after  being  falted  j  but  after  that  period  is 
elapfed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  tafte  that  no  other 
butter  ever  acquires  j  and  it  taftes  fo  little  fait,  that 
a  perfon  who  bad  been  accuftomed  to  eat  butter  cured 
with  common  fait  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got 
one-fourth  part  of  the  fait  neceffary  to  prelerve  it.” 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  ftrong  brine  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  pour  upon  the  furface  during  the  time  it  is  ufing, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prelerve  it  from  the  air, 
and  to  avoid  rancidity. 

As  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat-  prepare 
ter,  much  more  putrefcible  than  the  pure  oily  part,  our  butter  for 
author  recommends  the  purifying  it  from  this  mucilage  Ending  to 
by  melting  in  a  conical  veffel,  in  which  the  mucilage  1- 

will  fall  to  the  bottom  j  the  pure  oily  part  fwimming 
at  top.  This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  is  to  be  fent  a 
long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part  will 
keep  much  better  than  when  mixed  with  the  other.  6%q 
He  propofes  another  method  of  preferving  butter,  viz.  j*referved( 
by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very  antifeptic,  and  by  honey, 
mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thus  mixed,  it  eats 
very  pleafantly,  and  may  perhaps  he  fuccefsfully  ufed 
with  a  medicinal  intention.  #  6ll 

In  England  no  butter  is  efteemed .equal  to  that  which  Epping  but- 
is  made  in  the  county  of  Effex,  well  known  by  the  ter. 
name  of  Epping  butter,  and  which  in  eveiy  feafon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  a  much  higher  price  than  any 
other.  The  following  directions  concerning  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  management  of  butter,  including  the  Epping 
method,  are  extracted  from  the* 3*1  volume  of  the  Bath 
Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cowrs,  the  greater  will  be  the 
farmer’s  profit :  therefore  he  ffiould  never  keep  any 
but  what  are  efteemed  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow  will 
be  equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  butter  and  cheefe  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-ycar  \  w’hereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  feven  to  ten  pounds  per  an - 
nnm  :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad  cows  fliould  be 
parted  with,  and  good  ones  purchafed  in  their  room. 

When  fucli  are  obtained,  a  good  fervant  fliould  be 
employed  to  milk  them  \  as  through  the  negleCt  and 
mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens  that 
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Manage-  the  befl  cows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  fhould  trull  en- 
we¥^1  Lllc  tireiy  to  fervants,  but  fometimes  fee  themfelves  that 
,  their  cows  are  milked  clean  $  for  if  any  milk  is  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs,  till 
at  length  llie  will  become  dry  before  the  proper  time, 
and  the  next  feafon  llie  will  fcarce  give  milk  fufficient- 
to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow’s  teats  may 
be  fcratehed  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  or  cor¬ 
rupted  milk  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  lliould  by  no 
means  mix  it  with  the  fweet  milk,  but  give  it  to  the 
pigs  ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the  dairy-houfe 
lliould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  before 
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in  the  winter  go  back,  as  it  is  called  5  and  if  the  flroke  Manage- 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  it  will  caufe  mcnt  of  the 
a  fermentation,  by  which  means  the  butter  will  imbibe  ,  Da*ry‘  t 
a  very  difagreeable  flavour.  "  v  T 

Where  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred  $  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean, 
the  bad  effe&s  will  be  difeovered  in  the  butter  ;  nor 
mull  wrc  forget  to  fluft  the  lituation  of  the  churn  when 
we  ufe  it,  as  the  feafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum- 


it  be  ilrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ;  but 
111  frofly  weather  it  fliould  be  immediately  Ilrained, 
and  a  (mail  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the  pans  or  vats  have  a  large 
fur face. 

During  the  hot  fummer  months,  it  is  right  to  rife 
w  ith  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  fkim- 
med  from  the  milk  ere  the  dairy  becomes  warm  j  nor 
fhould  the  milk,  at  that  feafon,  Hand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&:c.  than  24  hours,  nor  be  fkimmed  in  the  evening  till 
after  funfet.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  unfkimmed 
for  36  or  48  hours.  The  cream  fhould  Tie  depofited  in 
a  deep  pan,  which  fhould  be  kept  during  the  fummer 
in  the  coolefl  part  of  the  dairy  5  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  ilill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  churning 
every  other  day,  they  fhould  fhift  the  cream  daily  into 
dean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  fhould 
never  fail  to  churn  at  leafl  twice  in  the  week  in  hot 
weather  5  and  this  work  fliould  be  done  in  a  morning 
before  the  fun  appears,  taking  care,  to  fix  the  churn 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump  chum 
he  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a  tub 
of  cold  water,  and  fhould  remain  there  during  the  whole 
lime  of  churning,  which  will  very  much  harden  the  but¬ 
ter.  A  flrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to  butter,  if 
we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood  in  the 
winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  it  fliould  be  immediate¬ 
ly  waflied  in  many  different  waters  till  it  is  perfe&ly 
cleanfed  from  the  milk ;  but  here  it  mull  be  remarked, 
that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it,  and  make  it  appear 
greafy,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  obtain  the  bell 
price  for  it.  The  cheefemongcrs  ufe  two  pieces  of  wood 
for  their  butter  ;  and  if  thofe  who  have  a  very  hot  hand 
were  to  have  fuch,  they  might  work  the  butter  fo  as  to 
make  it  more  faleable. 

The  Epping  butter  is  made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each  5  in  the  county  of  Somer¬ 
set,  they  difli  it  in  half  pounds  for  fale  ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  fait  round  the  infide  of  the  difh,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
fome. 

Butter  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummer  ;  hut  it  is  remarked,  that  no 
perfon  wliofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter.  » 

Thofo  who  ufe  a  pump-chum  muff  endeavour  to 
keep  a  regular  flroke  *,  nor  fliould  they  admit  any  per¬ 
fon  to  affifl  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame 
flroke :  for  if  they  churn  more  flowly,  the  butter  will 


In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  colour  their  but¬ 
ter  in  winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  its  goodnefs  j 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping 
ufe  any  colour  5  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very  innocent. 

They  procure  fome  found  carrots,  wliofe  juice  they  ex- 
prefs  through  a  fiever,  and  mix  with  the  cream  when  it 
enters  the  churn,  which  makes  it  appear  like  May  but¬ 
ter  ;  nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe  much  fait,  though  a 
little  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  * 

As  they  make  in  that  county  but  very  little  cheefe, 
fo  of  courfe  very  little  whey  butter  is  made  }  nor  indeed 
fliould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  prefent  ufe,  as  it 
will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  days ;  and  the 
whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  fatten  pigs  with. 

,  Nothing  feeds  thefe  fafler,  nor  will  any  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  white  5  at  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from  pigs 
thus  fatted.  Where  much  butter  is  made,  good  cheefe 
for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  fkimmed  milk,  and 
the  whey  will  afterwards  do  for  flore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuffice  for  making  good  Weft  of 
butter  in  any  country  ;  but  as  fome  people  are  partial  England 
to  the  weft  country  method,  it  fhall  be  defcribed  as mo??  of 
briefly  as  poffible. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  depofite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy-houle,  and  (after  they  have  flood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in 
the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  floves  made  for  that 
purpofe,  whieh  floves  are  filled  with  hot  embers  ;  on 
thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream  changes 
its  colour  ;  it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough,  and  this 
they  call  fealded  cream  ;  it  is  afterwards  removed  flea- 
dily  to  the  dairy,  where  it  remains  12  hours  more,  and 
is  then  fkimmed  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  :  if  it  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter  5  but  a  cleanlier  way 
is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  feald  it  over  the  fire, 
but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  affe6l  it ;  and  in  either  cafe, 
if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack  or  fly,  and  the 
milk  and  cream  will  he  w?fled.  623 

The  Cambridgeffiire  fait  butter  is  held  in  the  highefl  Cam’.ridge- 
efleem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method  as  *hire  butter, 
the  Epping  ;  and  by  waffling  and  working  the  fait 
from  it,  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  freffi  butter.  They  depofite  it  when 
made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  expofe  to 
the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wafli  them  5 
hut  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflaked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water  well  boiled  will 
do  ;  with  this  they  mufl  be  ferubbed  feveral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  fhould 
remain  three  or  four  days,  or  till  they  are  wanted  ; 
then  they  fhould  be  ferubbed  as  before,  and  well  rinfed 
with  cold  water }  but  before  they  receive  the  butter, 
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Manage  c&re  mil  ft  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
ment  of  the  fait :  then,  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  per¬ 
fectly  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  prefled  into  the  firkin  $ 
but  it  mull  be  well  falted  when  it  is  made  up,  and  the 
fait  ilionld  be  equally  diftrihuted  through  the  whole 
mats,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  niuft  be  fpread  on  the 
top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  heated,  after  which  the 
head  ihould  be  immediately  put  on* 

They  purfue  nearly  the  lame  method  in  Suftolk  and 
and  Suffolk  Yorkfliire  j  nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  thel’e  eoun- 
butter.  tjeg  muc|1  infer;or  to  that  made  in  Cambridge  [hire  j  in¬ 
deed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  butter  : 
and  no  people  make  more  butter  from  their  eotvs  than 
the  Yorkfliire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter  j  as  at 
that  feafon  they  lioufe  them  all,  feed  them  with  good 
hay,  and  never  fuller  them  to  go  out  (except  to  water) 
but  when  the  weather  is  very  fercne ;  and  when  their 
cov/s  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt  melhes 
for  two  or  three  days  after ;  but  thefe  cows  never  an- 
fwer  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties,  except  the 
fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them,  and  then 
none  anlwer  better. 

'  Land  whereon  cowrs  feed  does  very  often  affe6l  the 
butter*  If  wild  garlick,  charlock,  or  May-weed,  he 
found  in  a  paHure  ground,  cows  Ihould  not  feed  therein 
till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fueh  pernicious 
plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following  fpring  \  but 
thole  cow’s  that  give  milk  mull  not  partake  of  the  hay 
made  therefrom,  as  that  will  alfo  diflufe  its  bad  quali¬ 
ties. 

-Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  fummcr  months  in  Epping  Foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  fhrubby  plants  contribute  greatly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed  \  and  though  not  equal  in  quan¬ 
tity,  yet  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  richcft  meadows  ^  and  the  land  is  often  blamed 
when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifmanagement,  ilut- 
tilhnefs,  or  inattention. 

Turnips  and  rape  affe6l  milk  and  butter,  hut  brewers 
grains  are  fweet  and  wholefome  food,  and  will  make 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk  \  yet  the  cream  thereon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hay  be  given  at  the  lame 
time,  after  every  meal  of  grains.  Coleworts  and  cab¬ 
bages  are  alfo  excellent  foods  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 
were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  general 
would  find  their  aceount  in  it. 

Cows  Ihould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  improper  wa¬ 
ter  j  Hagnatcd  pools,  water -wherein  frogs,  &c.  fpawn, 
common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings  of 
flables,  are  improper. 

Divers  abides  are  committed  in  the  packing  and  falt- 
the  fale  of  ing  of  butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againft 
butter.  wliieh  we  have  a  Hatute  exprefs.  Pots  are  frequently 
laid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom  \  fomCtimes  the  butter  is  let  in 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  Handing  hollow  at  bot¬ 
tom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  factors  at  Utoxeter 
keep  a  furveyor,  who,  in  eafe  of  lufpieion,  tries  the 
pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  butter-bore ,  made 
like  a  cheefe-tafler,  to  be  lluck  in  obliquely  to  the  hot- 
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In  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xvii.  the  following  Manage- 
mode  of  preventing  butter  and  cream  from  receiving  ament  of  the 
taint  from  the  cows  feeding  on  cabbages  and  turnips  is  ,  Dairy,_.» 
Hated  by  J.  Jones,  Efq.  of  Bolas-heatli,  Newport,  Slirop-  ^6 
lliire.  “  I  find  by  experience  (lays  he),  that  a  lmallnow  butter 
bit  of  faltpetre,  powdered  and  put  into  the  milk-pan,  may  be 
with  the  new  milk,  does  cfte&ually  prevent  the  cream 
and  butter  from  being  tainted,  although  the  cows  be^^®  y 
fed  on  the  refute  leaves  of  cabbages  and  turnips.  Tn  aut[  turnips, 
the  beginning  of  this  laH  winter,  my  men  were  Very 
careful  in  not  giving  to  the  cows  ally  outlide  or  decayed 
leaves  of  the  cabbages  or  turnips  j  yet  the  cream  and 
butter  were  fadly  tainted:  but  as  loen  as  the  maid  ufed 
the  faltpetre,  all  the  taint  was  done  aw’ay  ;  and  after- 
-wards  no  care  wras  taken  in  feeding  the  cowrs,  for  they 
had  cabbages  and  turnips  in  all  Hates.  Our  milk-pans 
hold  about  nine  pints  of  milk.”  627 

The  trade  in  butter  is  very  confiderable*  Some  eom- Extent^of 
pute  50,000  tons  annually  confumed  in  London.  It  istra,^ 
chiefly  made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty 
thou  land  firkins  are  laid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Suffolk  alone  j  each  firkin  containing  56USS. 

Utoxeter,  in  Staflordlhire,  is  a  market  famous  for  good 
butter,  infomuch,  that  the  London  merchants  have  eHa  - 
hliflied  a  f‘a6lory  there  for  that  article,  it  is  bought  by 
the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  14  lbs.  62S 

The  other  grand  objeft  of  the  dairy  is  eheefe-mak- Cheefe  de- 
ing.  Cheefe  is  the  eurd  of  milk,  precipitated  or  fepa-  feribed. 
rated  from  the  whey  by  an  acid.  Cheefe  differs  in 
quality  according  as  it  is  made  from  new  or  fkimmed 
milk,  from  the  curd  whieh  feparates  fpontaneoufly  upon 
Handing,  or  that  which  is  more  fpeedily  produced  by 
the  addition  of  runnet.  Cream  alfo  affords  a  kind  of 
cheefe,  but  quite  fat  and  butyraeeous,  and  which  does 
not  keep  long.  Analyzed  chemically,  cheefe  appears 
to  partake  much  more  of  an  animal  nature  than  butter, 
or  the  milk  from  which  it  was  made.  It  is  infoluble  in 
every  liquid  except  lpirit  of  nitre,  and  cauitic  alkaline 
ley.  Shaved  thin,  and  properly  treated  with  hot  wai¬ 
ter,  it  forms  a  very  firong  cement  if  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime  *.  When  prepared  with  the  hot  water,  it  is  re-  *  See  Cc“ 
the  Sw’edifh  Memoirs  to  he  ufed  by 
as  a  bait.  It  may  be  made  into  any  form,  is 
not  foftened  by  the  cold  water,  and  the  fiflies  are  fend 
of  it.  As  a  food,  phvfieians  condemn  the  too  free  ufe 
of  cheefe.  When  new,  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  di- 
geflion  ;  when  old,  it  becomes  acrid  and  hot  and, 
from  Dr  Pereival’s  experiments,  is  evidently  of  a  fep- 
tic  nature.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  old  cheefe  di- 
geHs  every  thing,  yet  is  left  undigeftcd-itfelf ;  but. this 
is  without  any  folid  foundation.  Cheefe  made  from  the 
milk  of  flieep  digells  fooner  than  that  from  the  milk  of 
cows,  buf  is  lei’s  nourifliing  ;  that  from  the  milk  of 
goats  digeHs  fooner  than  either,  but  is  alfo  the  leail  nou- 
‘ri lh ing.  In  general,  it  is  a  kind  of  food  fit  only  for 
the  laborious,  or  thofe  wliofe  organs  of  digeflion  are 
Hrong. 

Every  country  lias  places  noted  for  this  commodity  : 
thus  Cheller  and  GloueeHer  cheefe  are  famous  in  Eng¬ 
land  j,  and  the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute 
abroad,  efpccially  in  France.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is 
entirely  made  of  fweet  c6w-milk :  but  at  Rochefort  in 
Languedoc,  they  make  it  of  ewTes  milk  and  in  other 
places  it  is  ufual  to  add  goat  or  ewes  milk  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  that  'of  the  cow.  There  is  likewife  a 
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Manage-  kind  of  medicated  cheefe  made  by  intimately  mixing 
meni  ot  the  t he  exprefled  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage,  baum, 
Da,ry*  mint,  &c.  with  the  curd  before  it  is  fafhioned  into  a 
cheefe.  The  Laplanders  make  a  fort  of  cheefe  of  the 
milk  of  their  rein-deer  }  which  is  not  only  of  great  fer- 
viee  to  them  as  food,  but  on  many  other  occasions.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  in  thefe  climates  to  have  a 
limb  numbed  and  frozen  with  the  cold  :  their  remedy 
for  this  is  the  heating  an  iron  red  hot,  and  thruiling  it 
through  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  checfes  ;  they  catch 
what  drops  out,  and  with  this  anoint  the  limb,  which 
icon  recovers.  They  are  fubjecl  alfo  to  coughs  and 
dileafes  of  the  lungs,  and  thefe  they  cure  by  the  fame 
fort  of  medicine  :  they  boil  a  large  quantity  of  the 
cheefe  in  the  frefii  deer’s  milk,  and  drink  the  decoc¬ 
tion  in  large  draughts  Warm  fevcral  times  a-dav.  They 
make  a  lei's  flrong  decoSion  of  the  lame  kind  alfo, 
which  they  ill e  as  their  common  drink,  for  three  or 
four  days  together,  at  fevcral  times  of  the  year.  They 
do  this  to  prevent  the  milchiefs  they  are  liable  to  from 
their  water,  which  is  otherwife  their  eonftant  drink,  and 
is  not  good. 

In  making  cheefe  the  fame  precaution  is  to  he  oh- 
ferved  as  with  regard  to  butter,  viz.  the  milk  ought 
not  to  be  agitated  by  carrying  to  any  difhmee  ;  nor 
ought  the  cows  to  he  violently  driven  before  they 
are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  ahnoll  to  the  fame 
Hate  as  if  agitated  in  a  barrel  or  churn.  To  this 
caufe  Mr  Twamley,  who  lias  written  a  treatife  upon 
dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty  fome- 
times  met  with  in  making  the  milk  coagulate ;  four 
or  five  hours  being  fometimes  neeeffary  inflead  of  one 
(the  ufual  time  employed)  ;  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  filch  a  loft  nature,  that  the  clicefc  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places,  without 
ever  coming  to  that  folid  eonfiflenee  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  eonfequenee 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamley  advifes  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring  Water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  pradliec  to 
put  in  more  runnet  when  the  curd  appears  difficult  to  be 
formed,  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  will  diffolve  it  again 
by  the  addition  of  more. 

The  moll  common  defects  of  cheefe  are  its  appear¬ 
ing  wnen  cut  full  of  fmall  holes  called  eyes  $  its  puffing 
lip,  cracking,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous 
liquor  *,  becoming  afterwards  rotten  and  full  of  mag¬ 
gots  in  thole  places  from  which  the  liquor  iffued.  All 
this,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fubllanee  called  by  him  flip  curd ,  a  kind  of 
half  coagulum,  incapable  of  apthorougli  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fmall  bits 
produces  eyes  ;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occafions  thole 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  ehcelc  already  mentioned }  for 
though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
for  fome  time,  it  always  fooner  or  later  dilfolves  into 
a  ferous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  he  produced, 

1.  By  tiling  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  bad  runnet. 

3*  %  n°t  allowing  the  curd  a  proper  time  to  form. 

I  he  firft  of  thefe  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  fays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheefe,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  action  of  the  runnet  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond, 
viz.  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
he  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  no  particular  direc- 
Vol.  L  Fart  II, 
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tions  can  be  given,  farther  than  that  the  utmoft  care  Manao.e 
mull  be  taken  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  normenTof the 
any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The  Dairy, 
only  rule  that  can  be  given  for  its  preparation  is  to  v 
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take  out  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon  nr 
milk  5  and  if  it  is  cold,  fwill  it  a  little  in  water  j  rub  it  in/rannet. 
well  with  ialt j  then  fill  it  with  the  fame,  and  after* 
wards  cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  lpread  them 
in  fait,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let¬ 
ting  them  continue  in  the  brine  they  produce,  fome¬ 
times  ftirring  or  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months ;  alter  which  they  are  opened  to  dry,  ftretch- 
ed  out  Upon  flicks  or  lplints.  They  may  be  ufed  im¬ 
mediately  aftep  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  hell 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
uted.  The  beil  method  of  making  the  runnet  from 
the  fkins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following ; 

“  Take  pure  fpring  water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make  \  it  is  thought  bell 
by  fome  two  fkins  to  a  gallon  of  water  5  boil  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  makes  it  loftier  or  more  pure  :  make  it 
with  lait  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg:  then  let  it 
Hand  till  the  heat  is  gone  off  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood-warm  ;  then  put  vour  maw-fkin  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole ;  the  former  I  fiiould  imagine  bell 
or  moft  convenient  \  letting  it  lleep  24  hours,  after 
which  it  will  he  lit  for  ufe.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  neeeffary  mull  then  be  put  into  the  milk ; 
about  a  tea-cupful  being  neeeffary  for  ten  cows  milk  5 
though  in  this  relpedt  very  particular  directions  cannot 
he  given.” 

In  the  Bath  Papers  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  follow- Mr  hL 
ing  receipt  for  making  runnet:  u  When  the  maw-lki  lizard’s  re* 
is  well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  0rceiPtfor 
two  quarts  of  foft  water,  clean  and  fweet,  fiiould  )Jerunnet* 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  Ihould  be  put  fweet  brier, 
rofe  leaves  and  flowers,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  fhort  almoil  every  fort  of  fpiee  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured ;  and  if  thefe  arc  put  into  two 
quarts  cf  water,  they  mull  boil  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  fiiould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  fmoked  it  fiiould  be  Hraincd  clear 
from  the  lpiees,  &e. ;  and  when  found  not  to  he  warmer 
than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fiiould  bo  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  maw  \  a  lemon  may  then  be  diced  into  it, 
when  it  may  remain  a  day  or  two  \  after  which  it  fiiould 
he  llrained  again  and  put  into  a  bottle,  where,  if  well 
corked,  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  more  ; 
it  will  finell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheefe  a  pleafing  fla¬ 
vour.”  He  adds,  that  if  the  veil  or  maw  he  falted  and 
dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  fire,  it  will  do  for  the 
purpofe  again  almofl  as  well  as  before. 

In  the  making  of  cheefe,  fuppoling  the  r nnnet  to  Particulars 
he  of  a  good  quality,  the  following  particulars  mufl  to  be  ob- 
be  obferved :  1.  The  propel*  degree  of  heat.  This  ferved !». 
ought  to  he  what  is  called  milk-warm ,  or,  “  a  few  of 

degrees  removed  from  eoolnefs,”  according  to  MrC  CC  C 
Twamley ;  confiderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  niay  be  reduced  to  a 
proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnet  to  take 
effcCL  This,  our  author  obferves,  ought  never  to  be 
lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  procefs  may  he  ac¬ 
celerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the  milk  be- 
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,T  fore  the  runnet  is  added.  Mr  Twamley  advifes  two 

menTof the  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk  ;  hut  he  affures 
Dairy,  us,  that  no  bad  confequcnce  can  follow  from  the  curd 
'  being  formed  ever  fo  loon :  as  it  then  only  becomes 
more  folid  and  fit  for  making  cheefe  of  a  proper  qua- 
)ity.  3.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  ieparating  the 
enrd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  cheefe-knife  from 
lath  one  edge  being  fharpened  to  cut  the.  curd  acrois 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  croffing  it  with  lines 
cheekerwife  :  by  which  means  the  whey  rifes  through 
the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the  curd  finks 
with  much  more  eafe.  A  fieve  has  been  ufed  with 
fuccefs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey  pcrfedtly  from 
the  curd.  4.  Having  got  the  curd  all  firm  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it  3  let  it  ftand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you  put  it  into 
the  vat  to  break  it.  If  any  bits  of  flip  curd  fwim 
among  the  whey,  pour  it  all  off  together  rather  than 
put  it  among  the  cheefe,  for  the  realons  already  given. 
Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  ftand  for  two 
hours  3  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  ft>  firm  a  nature 
that  no  breaking  is  ncceffary  :  they  have  only  to  cut  it 
in  flices,  put  it  into  the  vat,  and  work  it  well  by 
fqueezing  thoroughly  to  make  it  fit  clofe 3  then  put 
it  into  the  prefs.  Our  author,  however,  approves 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lefs  apt 
to  make  the  cheefe  hard  and  horny.  5.  When  the 
whey  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the 
curd  has  not  fubfuled  :  bnt  if  the  method  juft  now  laid 
down  be  followed,  the  whey  will  always  be  of  a  green 
colour  3  indeed  this  colour  of  the  .whey  is  always  a 
certain  criterion  o£  the  curd  having  been  propel ly 
managed.  6.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  cheefe 
from  heaving,  is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  ftrong  3 
to  take  care  that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted  3  to  be 
certain  that  the  curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  ftir  it 
before  the  air  has  had  time  to  efcape  3  .  a  quantity  of 
air  being  always  difeharged  in  this  as  in  many  other 
chemical  proceffes.  7.  Cheefe  is  very  apt  to  fplit  in 
confequence  of  being  u  falted  within,  ’.  efpecially 
when  the  vat  is  about  half  filled.  In  this  cafe  the 
curd,  though  feparated  only  in  a  fmall  degree  by  the 
fait,  never  clofes  or  joins  as  it  ought  to  do.  Mr  ft  wam- 
ley  prefers  falting  in  the  milk  greatly  to  this  method. 
8.  Dry  cracks  in  cheefe  are  generally  produced  by 
keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to  another,  and  let¬ 
ting  the  firft  become  too  ftiff  and  hard  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or  wrinkle-coated 
cheefe  is  caufcd  by  four  milk.  Cheefe  made  of  cold 
milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and  fly  before  the 
knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  being 
made  too  cold,  as  cheefe  that  is  made  in  winter  or  late 
in  autumn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a  warm  room  after 
it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made :  Thus,  in  Gloucefterfliirc, 
what  is  called  the  fecond  or  two-meal  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  fkimmed  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe, 
or  flet-milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  fkimmed  milk, 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  cheefe ,  and  is  much  ufed 
atfea*  being  lefs  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  the  heat  of 
warm  climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  deal 
of  difference,  however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quali- 
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ty  of  it,  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arife  chiefly  Manage- 
from  greater  care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  mentjrf  the 

others.  . 

Slip-coat  or  foft  cheefe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  diffolvcs  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor  3  which  is  a 
demon!! ration  of  the  nature  of  this  curd,  as  already 
mentioned.  It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  as  two 
of  cheefe  3  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  paftures  afford  but  little  cream.  635 

Beft  methods  of  making  cheefe  in  England.  The  dou-  double 
hie  Gloucefteris  a  cheefe  that  plcafes  almoft  cverypalate.  Wouceffei: 
'The  beft  of  this  kind  is  made  from  new,  or  (as  it  is  cal¬ 
led  in  that  and  the  adjoining  counties)  covered  milk. 

An  inferior  fort  is  made  from  what  is  called  half -covered 
milk ;  though  when  any  of  thefe  cheefes  turn  out  to 
be  good,  people  are  deceived,  and  often  purchafe  them 
for  the  beft  covered  milk  cheefe  :  but  farmers  who  are 
honeft  have  them  ftamped  with  a  piece  of  wood  made 
in  the  lh ape  of  a  heart,  fo  that  any  perfon  may  know 

them.  p 

It  will  be  every  farmer’s  intereft  (if  he  has  a  lulli- 
cicnt  number  of  cows)  to  make  a  large  cheefe  fjom  one 
meal’s  milk.  This,  when  brought  in  warm,  will  be 
eafily  changed  or  turned  with  the  runnet  3  but  if  the 
morning  or  night’s  milk  he  to  be  mixed  with  tliat 
which  is  frefh  from  the  cow,  it  will  be  a.  longer  time 
before  it  turns,  nor  will  it  change  fometimes  without 
being  heated  over  the  fire,  by  which  it  often  gets  duft 
or  foot,  or  fnioke,  which  will  give  the  cheefe  a  very 
difagreeable  flavour. 

When  the  milk  is  turned,  the  whey  fliould  be  care¬ 
fully  (trained  from  the  curd.  The  curd  fliould  be  bro¬ 
ken  fmall  with  the  hands  3  and  when  it  is  equally  bro¬ 
ken,  it  muft  be  put  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  vat, 
carefully  breaking  it  as  it  is  put  in.  The  vat  fliould 
be  filled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  brim,  that  when 
the  whey  is  preffed  out,  it  may  not  fhrink  below,  tlie 
brim  3  if  it  does,  the  cheefe  will  be  worth  very  little. 

But  firft,  before  the  curd  is  put  in,  a  cheefe-cloth  or 
ftrainer,  fliould  he  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat .  and 
this  fliould  be  fo  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled  with 
the  curd,  the  ends  of  the  cloth  may  turn  again  over 
the  top  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  it  fliould  be  taken  to 
the  prefs,  and  there  remain  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours, 
when  it  fliould  be  turned  and  have  a  clean  cloth  put 
under  it  and  turned  over  as  before.  It  muft  then,  be 
preffed  again,  and  remain  in  the  prefs  fix  or  eight 
hours  3  when  it  fliould  again  be  turned  and  rubbed  on 
each  fide  with  fait.  After  this  it  muft  be  preffed.  again 
for  the  fpacc  of  12  or  14  hours  more  3  when,  if  any 
of  the  edges  project,  they  fliould  be  pared  off :  it  may 
then  be  put  on  a  dry  board,  where  it  fliould  he  regu¬ 
larly  turned  every  day.  It  is  a  good  way  to  have  three 
or  four  holes  bored  round  the  lower  part  of  the  vat,  that 
the  whey  may  drain  fo  perfectly  from  the  cheefe  as  not 
the  leaf!  particle  of  it  may  remain. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  is,  that  the  checfcs 
will  fpoil  if  they  do  not  ferape  and  wafli  them  when 
they  are  found  to  he  mouldy.  But  others  think  that 
fuffering  the  mould  to  remain  mellows  them,  providctl 
they  are  turned  every  day.  Thofe,  however,  who  will 
have  the  mould  off,  fhould  caufe  it  to  he  removed  ^ 
with  a  clean  dry  flannel,  as  the  waiting  the  checies 
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Manage-  is  only  a  means  of  making  the  mould  (which  is  a 
ment  of  the  fpeeies  of  fungus  rooted  in  the  coat)  grow  again  im- 
Dairy.  mediately. 

Some  people  fcald  the  curd  :  hut  this  is  a  bad  and 
mercenary  pra&iee  ;  it  robs  the  eheele  of  its  fatnefs, 
and  can  only  be  done  with  a  view  to  raife  a  greater 
quantity  of  whey  butter,  or  to  bring  the  cheefes  for¬ 
ward  for  fale,  by  making  them  appear  older  than  they 
really  are* 

As  moft  people  like  to  purchafe  high  coloured 
cheefe,  it  may  he  right  to  mix  a  little  arnotto  with 
the  milk  before  it  is  turned.  No  eheefe  will  look 
yellow  without  it;  and  though  it  does  not  in  the  leaft 
add  to  the  goodnefs,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  effects. 

Chedder  cheefe  is  held  in  high  efteem  ;  but  its 
goodnefs  is  faid  to  be  ehiefly  owing  to  the  land  where¬ 
on  the  cows  feed,  as  the  method  of  making  is  the  fame 
as  is.purfued  throughout  Somerfetfliire  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties. 

Chefhire  eheefe  is  much  admired;  yet  no  people 
take  lels  pains  with  the  runnet  than  the  Chefhire  far¬ 
mers.  But  their  eheefes  are  fo  large  as  often  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  hundred  pounds  weight  eaeh  ;  to  this  (and 
the  age  they  are  kept,  the  riehnefs  of  the  land,  and  the 
keeping  fuch  a  number  of  eows  as  to  make  fueh  a 
cheefe,  without  adding  a  feeond  meal’s  milk)  their 
excellence  may  be  attributed.  Indeed  they  fait  the 
curd  (whieh  may  make  a  difference),  and  keep  the 
cheefes  in  a  damp  place  after  they  are  made,  and  are 
very  careful  to  turn  them  daily. 

The  following  aeeount  of  the  mode  of  making  this 
cheefe  is  ftated  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr 
John  Chamberlaine  of  Chefter.  u  The  proeefs  of  ma¬ 
king  Chefhire  eheefe  is  as  follows,  viz.  on  a  farm  ca¬ 
pable  of  keeping  25  eows,  a  eheefe  of  about  fixty  pounds 
weight  may  be  daily  made,  in  the  months  of  Mayr,  June, 
and  July. 

“  The  evening’s  milk  is  kept  untouched  until  next 
morning,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  and  put  to  warm 
in  a  brafs  pan  heated  with  boiling  water  ;  then  one 
third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated  in  the  fame  manner, 
fo  as  to  bring  it  to  the  heat  of  new  milk  from  the  eow ; 
(this  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  done  by  a  perfon  who  does 
not  alfifl  in  milking  the  eows  during  that  time.)  Let 
the  eows  be  milked  early  in  the  morning  ;  then  the 
morning’s  new  milk,  and  the  night’s  milk,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  are  put  into  a  large  tub  together  with  the  cream; 
then  a  portion  of  runnet  that  has  been  put  into  water 
milk-warm  the  evening  before  is  put  into  the  tub,  fuf- 
keient  to  eoagulate  the  milk  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  if 
arnotto  be  ufed  to  eolour  the  eheefe,  a  fmall  quantity, 
as  requifite  for  colouring,  (or  a  marigold  or  carrot  in- 
fufion)  is  rubbed  very  fine,  and  mixed  wfith  the  milk, 
by  flirring  all  together  ;  then  covering  it  up  warm,  it 
is  to  ftand  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  coagulated  ;  at 
whieh  time  it  is  fir  ft  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  whey  from  the  curds,  and  broken  foon  after 
with  the  hand  and  bowl  into  very  fmall  partieles ;  the 
whey  being  feparated  by  ftanding  fome  time,  is  taken 
from  the  curd,  whieh  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  the  curd  is 
then  eolle&ed  into  a  part  of  the  tub  whieh  has  a  flip 
or  loofe  board  aerofs  tbe  diameter  of  the  bottom 
of  it,  for  the  foie  ufe  of  feparating  them  ;  and  a 
board  is  placed  thereon,  with  weights,  from  fixty  to 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  to  prefs  out  the?  whey  :  Manage- 
wThen  it  is  getting  into  a  more  folid  eonfiftenee,  it  is  eut,  ment  of  the 
and  turned  over  in  fliees  feveral  times,  to  extract  .  ^air*‘  , 
all  the  whey,  and  then  weighted  as  before  ;  whieh 
operations  may  take  up  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
is  then  taken  from  the  tub,  as  near  the  fide  as  poflible, 
and  broken  very  fmall  by  hand,  and  falted,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  eheefe  vat,  enlarged  in  depth  by  a  tin  hoop  to 
hold  the  quantity,  it  being  more  than  bulk  when  final¬ 
ly  put  into  the  prefs.  Then  prefs  the  fide  wrell  by 
hand,  and  with  a  board  at  top  well  weighted  ;  and  pla¬ 
cing  wTooden  fkewers  round  the  cheefe  to  the  centre, 
and  drawing  them  out  frequently,  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheefe  will  be  drained  of  its  whey :  then  fliift  it 
out  of  the  vat ;  firft  put  a  cloth  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
reverie  it  on  the  eloth  into  another  vat,  or  the  fame, 
whieh  vat  lhould  be  Well  fealded  before  the  eheele  is 
returned  into  it ;  then  the  top  part  is  broken  by  hand 
down  to  the  middle,  and  fait  mixed  with  it,  and  fkewr- 
ered  as  before,  then  prefl’ed  by  hand,  weighted,  and  all 
the  whey  extra&ed.  This  done,  reverie  the  cheefe 
again  into  another  vat,  warmed  as  before,  with  a  cloth 
under  it ;  then  a  tin  hoop  or  binder  is  put  round  the 
upper  edge  of  the  eheefe  and  within  the  fides  of  the 
vat,  the  eheefe  being  firft  inclofed  in  a  cloth,  and  the 
edges  of  it  put  within  the  vat. 

u  N.  B.  The  cloth  is  qf  fine  hemp,  one  yard  and  a 
half  long  by  one  yard  wide.  It  is  fo  laid,  that  on  one 
fide  of  the  vat  it  fhall  be  level  with  the  fide  of  it,  on 
the  other  it  fhall  lap  over  the  whole  of  the  cheefe,  and 
the  edges  put  within  the  vat  ;  and  the  tin  fillet  to  go 
over  the  whole.  All  the  above  operations  will  take 
from  feven  in  the  morning  till  one  at  noon.  Finally, 
it  is  put  into  a  prefs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cwt.  and 
ftuek  round  the  vat  into  the  cheefe  with  thin  wire 
fkewrers,  whieh  are  fhifted  oecafionally.  I11  four  hours 
more  it  fhould  be  fhifted  and  turned,  and  in  four  hours 
more,  the  fame,  and  the  fkewering  continued.  Next 
morning,  let  it  be  turned  by  the  woman  who  attends 
the  milk,  and  put  under  another  or  the  fame  prefs,  and 
fo  turned  at  night  and  the  next  morning  ;  at  noon  ta¬ 
ken  out  finally  to  the  falting  room,  there  fait  the  out- 
fide,  and  put  a  eloth  hinder  round  it.  The  cheefe 
fhould,  after  fueh  falting,  be  turned  twiee  a-day  for 
fix  or  feven  days,  then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry, 
turned  and  cleaned  every  day,  taken  to  the  common 
cheefe  room,  laid  on  ftraw  on  a  boarded  floor,  and  daily 
turned  until  grown  hard. 

“  The  room  fhould  be  moderately  warm ;  but  no 
wind  or  draught  of  air  fhould  be  permitted,  whieh  ge¬ 
nerally  craeks  them.  Some  rub  the  outfides  with  but¬ 
ter  or  oil  to  give  them  a  coat. 

“  The  fpring-made  eheefe  is  often  fhipped  for  the 
London  market  in  the  following  autumn,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  much  ameliorated  by  the  heating  on  board 
the  veflel.”  . 

But  of  all  the  cheefe  this  kingdom  produces,  none  is  Stilton 
more  highly  efteemed  than  the  Stilton,  whieh  is  called  cheefe. 
the  Paring  an  of  England,  and  (exeept  faulty)  is  never 
fold  for  lels  than  is.  or  is.  2d.  per  pound. 

The  Stilton  cheefes  are  ufually  made  in  fquare  vats, 
and  weigh  from  fix  to  twelve  pounds  each  eheefe.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  they  are  made,  it  is  neeeflary  to  put 
them  into  fquare  boxes  made  exa&ly  to  fit  them  ;  they 
being  fo  extremely  rich,  that  except  this  precaution 
3  S  2  he 
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Manage-  ^e  taken  they  are  apt  to  bulge  out,  and  break  afunder. 
ment  of  the  They  fhould  be  continually  and  daily  turned  in  tliei’e 
Dairy.  ^  boxes,  and  mull  be  kept  two  years  before  they  are  pro- 
v  perly  mellowed  for  fale. 

Some  make  them  in  a  net  lomewhat  like  a  cabbage 
net }  fo  that  they  appear,  when  made,  not  unlike  an 
aeorn.  JBut  thefe  are  never  fo  good  as  the  other,  hav¬ 
ing  a  thicker  coat,  and  wanting  all  that  rich  flavour, 
and  mellownefs  which  make  them  fo  pleafmg. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  making  of  thefe 
eheefes  is  not  confined  to  the  Stilton  farmers,  as  many 
others  in  Huntingdonfhire  (not  forgetting  Rutland  and 
Northamptonfliire)  make  a  fimilar  fort,  fell  them  for 
the  fame  price,  and  give  all  of  them  the  name  of  Stilton 
eheefes. 

Though  thefe  farmers  are  remarked  for  eleanlinefs, 
they  take  very  little  pains  with  the  runnet,  as  they  in 
general  only  cut  pieces  from  the  veil  or  maw,  which 
they  put  into  the  milk,  and  move  geutly  about  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  it  breaks  or  turns  it  fo,  that 
they  eafily  obtain  the  eurd.  But  if  the  method  above 
deferibed  for  making  runnet  were  put  in  pra&ice,  they 
would  make  their  eheefe  ftill  better  5  at  leaft  they 
would  not  have  fo  many  faulty  and  unfound  eheefes  ; 
for  notwithftanding  their  eheefes  bear  fueh  a  name  and 
price,  they  often  find  them  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  faleable  } 
which  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  fo  carelefs  about 
the  runnet. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  as  good  eheefe  might  he 
made  in  other  counties,  if  people  would  adhere  to  the 
Stilton  plan,  which  is  this :  They  make  a  eheefe  every 
morning ;  and  to  this  meal  of  new  milk  they  add  the 
cream  taken  from  that  which  was  milked  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  This,  and  the .  age  of  their  eheefes,  have  been 
fuppofed  the  only  reafons  why  they  are  preferred  to 
others  }  for,  from  the  nicell  observation,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  land  is  in  any  refpe6t  Superior  to  that 
of  other  counties. 

Excellent  eream  eheefes  are  made  in  Lineolnfhire,  by 
adding  the  cream  of  one  meal’s  milk  to  milk  which 
comes  immediately  from  the  eow ;  thefe  are  prelfed 
gently  two  or  three  times,  turned  for  a  few  days,  and 
are  then  difpofed  of  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  pound,  to  be 
eaten  while  new  with  radifhes,  falad,  &e. 

Many  people  give  fkimmed  milk  to  pigs  ;  but  the 
whey  will  do  equally  well  after  eheefes  are  made 
from  this  milk  :  fueli  eheefes  will  always  fell  for  at 
lead  2d.  per  pound,  which  will  amount  to  a  large  fum 
annually  where  they  make  much  butter.  The  pea¬ 
sants  and  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  eat  any  better  eheefe  j  and  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  harder,  experience  bath  proved  them  to  be  much 
ealier  of  digeilion  than  any  new  milk  eheefes.  A 
good  market  may  always  be  found  for  the  fale  of  them 
at  Rriftol. 

Parmefan  Account  of  4he  making  of  Parmefan  eheefe  ;  by  Mr 

eheefe.  Zappa  of  Milan  :  in  anfwcr  to  queries  from  Arthur 
Young,  Efq. 

“  Are  the  cows  regularly  fed  in  ftables?” — From 
the  middle  of  April,  or  fooner,  if  pofiible,  the  cows  are 
fent  to  paflure  in  the  meadows  till  the  end  of  November 
ufually.. 

“  Or  only  fed  in  ftables  in  winter  ?” — When  the  fea- 
fon  is  pad,  and  fnow  conics,  they  are  put  into  ftables  for 
the  whole  winter,  and  fed  with  hay. 
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“  Bo  they  remain  in  the  paflure  from  morning  till  Manage- 
night,  or  only  in  hot  weather?”- — Between  nine  and  ment  of  the 
ten  in  the  morning  the  eows  are  fent  to  wrater,  and  Dairy, 
then  to  the  paflures,  where  they  remain  four  or  five 
hours  at  moil,  and  at  three  or  four  o’clock  are  driven 
to  the  ftables  if  the  feafon  is  frefli,  or  under  porticoes  if 
hot  5  where,  for  the  night,  a  convenient  quantity  of  hay 
is  given  them* 

“  In  what  months  are  they  kept  at  paflure  the 
whole  day  ?”■ — Moftly  anfwered  already  ;  but  it  might 
be  fiiid,  that  no  owner  will  leave  his  cattle,  without 
great  caufe,  in  uncovered  places  at  night.  It  hap¬ 
pens  only  to  the  fliepherds  from  the  Alps,  when  they 
pals,  beeaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  find  ftables  for  all  their 
cattle. 

“  What  is  the  opinion  in  the  Lodefan,  on  the  heft 
eon du 61  for  profit  in  the  management  of  meadow's  ?” — 

For  a  dairy  farm  of  100  eows,  which  yields  daily  a 
eheefe  weighing  70  or  75‘Ib.  of  28  ounces,  arc  wanted 
1000  perticas  of  land.  Of  thefe  about  800  are  Handing 
meadows,  the  other  200  are  in  cultivation  for  corn  and 
grafs  fields  in  rotation. 

“  Do  they  milk  the  cows  morning  and  evening  ?”— 

Thofe  that  are  in  milk  are  milked  morning  and  evening* 
with  exception  of  fuch  as  are  near  ealving. 

“  One  hundred  cowrs  being  wanted  to  make  a  Lo¬ 
defan  each  day,  it  is  luppoled  that  it  is  made  with  the 
milk  of  the  evening  and  the  following  moruiug ;  or  of 
the  morning  and  evening  of  the  fame  day  :  how  is  it?” 

— The  loo  eows  form  a  dairy  farm  of  a  good  large 
eheefe  }  it  is  reckoned  that  80  are  in  milk,  and  20  with 
calves  fucking,  or  near  ealving.  They  reckon  one  with 
the  other  about  32  bocealis  of  32  oz.  of  milk.  Sueli  is 
the  quantity  for  a  eheefe  of  about  70ft.  of  28  ounces* 

They  join  the  evening  with  the  morning  milk,  beeaufe 
it  is  freftier  than  if  it  w  as  that  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  day.  The  morning  milk  w  ould  be  24 
hours  old  when  the  uext  morning  the  eheefe  fhould  be  . 
made. 

“  Do  they  fkim  or  not  the  milk  to  make  butter  be¬ 
fore  they  make  the  eheefe  ?” — F rom  the  evening  milk 
all  the  eream  pofiible  is  taken  aw  ay  for  blitter,  mafear- 
poni  (cream  eheefe),  Sic.  The  milk  of  the  morning' 
ought  to  be  fkimmed  fiightly  ;  hut  every  one  fkinis  as 
much  cream  as  he  ean.  The  butter  is  fold  on  the  fpot 
immediately  at  24  fous :  the  eheefe  at  about  28  fous. 

The  butter  lofes  nothing  in  weight :  the  eheefe  lofes 
one-third  of  it,  is  fubject  to  heat,  and  requires  expences 
of  fervice,  attention,  warehoufes,  &e.  before  it  is  fold  *, 
and  a  man  in  two  hours  makes  45  or  50II3.  of  butter 
that  is  fold  dirc&ly.  However,  it  is  not  pofiible  to. 
leave  much  eream  in  the  milk  to  make  Lodefan  eheefe, 
called  grained  eheefe  ;  beeaufe,  if  it  is  too  rich,  it  does 
not  lafl  long,  and  it  is  necefiary  to  confume  it  while 
young  and  found. 

“  Is  Parmefan  or  Lodefan  eheefe  made  every  day  in 
the  year  or  not?” — With  ico  cows  it  is.  In  winter, 
however,  the  milk  being  iefs  in  quantity,  the  eheefe  is 
of  lefler  weight,  but  certainly  mere  delicate. 

“  After  gathering  or  uniting  the  milk,  either  fkim¬ 
med  or  not,  what  is  exa6tly  the  whole  operation  ?” — 

The  morning  of  the  3d  of  March  1786,  I  have  feen 
the  whole  operation,  having  gone  ou  purpofe  to  the 
fpot  to  fee  the  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end.  At 
16  Italian  hours,  or  ten  in  the  morning,  according  to 
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Manage-  the  northern  way  to  account  hours,  the  fkimming  of 
ment  of  the  that  morning’s  milk,  gathered  only  two  hours  before, 
Dairy.  Was  finiflied.  I  did,  meanwhile,  examine  the  boiler  or 
v  *  pot.  At  the  top  it  was  eight  feet  (Englilh)  diameter, 
or  thereabout,  and  about  five  feet  three  inches  deep  j 
made  like  a  bell,  and  narrowing  towards  the  bottom 
to  about  two  and  one-half  feet.  They  joined  the  cream 
produced  that  morning  with  the  other  produced  by 
the  milk  of  the  evening  before.  That  produced  by 
this  laft  milk  was’  double  in  quantity  to  that  of  the 
morning  milk,  beeaufe  it  had  the  whole  night  to  unite, 
and  that  of  the  morning  had  only  two  hours  to  do  it: 
in  which  it  could  not  feparate  much.  Of  the  eream, 
fome  was  deftined  to  make  mafearponies  (cream  eheefe), 
and  they  put  the  reft  into  the  maehine  for  making  but¬ 
ter.  Out  of  the  milk  of  the  evening  before  and  of 
that  morning,  that  was  all  put  together  after  Ikimming, 
they  took  and  put  into  the  boiler  272  boccali,  and 
they  put  under  it  two  faggots  of  wood  }  which  being 
burnt,  were  fuffieient  to  give  the  milk  a  warmth  a 
little  fuperior  to  lukewarm.  Then  the  boiler  being 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  foreman  put  into  it  the 
runnet,  which  they  prepare  in  fmall  balls  of  one  ounce 
each,  turning  the  ball  in  his  hand  always  kept  in  the 
milk  entirely  covered  ;  and  after  it  was  perfectly  dif- 
folved,  lie  eovered  the  boiler  to  keep  the  milk  defend¬ 
ed,  that  if  might  not  fuller  from  the  eoldnefs  of  the 
feafon,  particularly  as  it  was  a  windy  day.  1  went 
then  to  look  on  the  man  that  was  making  mafearpo- 
nies,  &c.  and  then  we  went  twice  to  examine  if  the 
milk  tvas  fuffieiently  eoagulated.  At  the  18  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Italian  clocks,  or  noon,  the  true  manu¬ 
factory  of  eheefe  began.  The  milk  was  eoagulated  in 
a  manner  to  be  taken  from  the  boiler  in  pieees  from 
the  furfaee.  The  foreman,  with  a  ftick  that  bad  18 
points,  or  rather  nine  fmall  pieces  of  wood  fixed  by 
their  middle  in  the  end  of  it,  and  forming  nine  points 
on  each  fide,  began  to  break  exactly  all  the  coagulated 
milk,  and  did  continue  to  do  ±0  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  from  time  to  time  examining  it  to  fee  its  ftate. 
He  ordered  to  renew  the  fire,  and  four  faggots  of 
willow  branches  were  ufed  all  at  once :  he  turned  the 
boiler  that  the  fire  might  adl  j  and  then  the  underman 
began  to  work  in  the  milk  with  a  ftick,  like  the  above, 
lmt  only  with  four  fmaller  flicks  at  the  top,  forming 
eight  points,  four  at  each  fide,  a  fpan  long  each  point. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  foreman  mixed  in  the 
boiler  the  proper  quantity  of  fa  (Iron,  and  the  milk  ’was 

!all  in  knobs  and  finer  grained  than  before,  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  turning  and  breaking  the  coagulation  or  curd, 
continually.  Every  moment  the  fire  was  renewed'  or 
I  fed  5  but  with  a  faggot  only  at  a  time,  to  continue  it 

regular.  The  milk  was  never  heated  much,  nor  does 
it  hinder  to  keep  the  hand  in  it  to  know  the  finenefs 
of  the  grain,  which  refines  continually  by  the  flick- 
work  of  the  underman.  It  is  of  the  greatefl  confe- 
quence  to  mind  when  the  grain  begins  to  take  a  con- 
fiftence.  When  it  comes  to  this  ftate,  the  boiler  is 
turned  from  the  fire,  and  the  underman  immediately 
takes  out  the  whey,  putting  it  into  proper  receivers. 
In  that  manner  the  grain  fnbfides  to  the  bo^om  of 
the  boiler  5  and  leaving  only  in  it  whey  enough  to 
keep  the  grain  covered  a  little,  the  foremen  extending 
himfelf  as  much  as  lie  can  over  and  in  the  boiler, 
unites  with  his  hands  the  grained  mill;,  making  like  a 
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body  of  pafte  of  it.  Then  a  large  piece  of  linen  is  Making  of 
run  by  him  under  that  pafte,  while  another  man  keeps  Fruit-Li¬ 
the  four  corners  of  it,  and  the  whey  is  diredtly  put ,  Quors‘  , 
again  into  the  boiler,  by  which  is  facilitated  the  means 
of  railing  that  pafte  that  is  taken  out  of  the  boiler,  and 
put  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the  receiver  where 
the  wliey  was  put  before,  in  the  fame  linen  it  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  boiler  \  wliieh  boiler  is  turned  again  di- 
rcdlly  on  the  fire,  to  extradl  the  mafearpa  (whey 
eheefe)  *,  and  is  a  feeond  produdl,  eaten  by  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  After  the  pafte  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  that  receiver,  it  was  taken  out  and  turned  into 
the  wooden  form  called  fujfera,  without  any  thing  elfe 
made  than  the  rotundity,  having  neither  top  nor  bot¬ 
tom.  Immediately  after  having  returned  it  into  that 
round  wooden  form,  they  put  a  pieee  of  wood  like  a 
eheefe  on  it,  putting  and  increafing  gradually  weights 
on  it,  which  ferve  to  force  out  the  remnant  of  the 
whey  }  and  in  the  evening  the  efieefe  fo  formed  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  warehoufe,  where,  after  24  hours,  they 
begin  to  give  the  fait.  It  remains  in  that  warehoufe 
for  15  or  20  days  j  but  in  fummer  only  from  8  to  12 
days.  Meanwhile  the  air  and  fait  form  the  cruft  to  it  \ 
and  then  it  is  carried  into  another  warehoufe  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fervice.  In  the  feeond  warehoufe  they  turn 
every  day  all  the  eheefes  that  are  not  older  than  fix 
months  and  afterwards  it  is  enough  if  they  are  only- 
turned  every  48  or  60  hours,  keeping  them  elean,  in 
particular,  of  that  bloom  which  is  inevitable  to  them, 
and  which,  if  neglected,  turns  mufty,  and  caufes  the 
eheefe  to  acquire  a  bad  fmell.  The  Lodefan,  beeaufe 
it  is  a  province  watered,  has  a  great  deal  of  meadows, 
and  abounds  with  eows,  its  produdl  being  moflly  in 
eheefe,  butter,  &e.  However,  the  province  of  Pavia 
makes  a  great  deal  of  that  eheefe  ;  and  we  Milancfe 
do  likewife  the  fame  from  the  fide  of  Porte  Tofa,  JIo- 
mana,  Ticinefe,  and  Vercilino,  beeaufe  we  have  fine 
meadows  and  dairy  farms. 

Sect.  IX.  Mazing  of  Fruit-Liquors . 
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These,  as  objects  of  Britifh  hufhandry,  are  princi-  Fruit-K- 
pally  two,  Cyder  and  Perry ;  the  manufacturing  of  which  <lll01's> 
forms  a  eapital  branch  in  our  fruit-counties,  and  of 
which  the  improvement  mult  be  eonfidered  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  public,  but  particularly  fo  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  tliofe  diftridls  where  thefe  liquors  conftitute 
111011*  common  beverage.  ^ 

Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  per- Excellence- 
fedtion,  are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer-  of  cyder 
tainly  far  more  wholefome  than  many  others  which  and  perry., 
at  piefent  are  in  much  higher  eftimation.  When 
the  m uft  i3  prepared  from  the  choiccft  fruit,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  the  exadt  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re¬ 
quisite  to  its  perfection,  the  acid  and  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
rituous  principles,  and  the  whole  io  imbued  with  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  aflumes  a  new  cha- 
radterj  grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating  $  and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  5  fuperior  in  every  refpedl  to  moll 
other  Englifn  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many*  Bath  Eg* 
of  the  bell  foreign  wines.  Such  (fays  Dr  Fothcrgill*)^™’  To1*  T* 
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Making  of  would  it  be  pronouneed  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
Fruit~Ei-  it  not  for  the  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 
home-brewed  liquor,  and  eonfequently  within  the  reaeh 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch"a  liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophiftieated  mixtures  often  imported  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it  }  for 
it  eertainly  furpaffes  them  in  flavour  and  pleafantnefs, 
as  much  as  it  exeels  them  in  wholefomenefs  and  elieap- 
nefs.  But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  perry  or  eyder  of 
this  fu  peri  or  quality.  For  what  is  generally  fold  by 
dealers  and  inn-keepers  is  a  poor,  meagre,  vapid  li¬ 
quor,  prone  to  the  aeetous  fermentation,  and  of  eourfe 
very  injurious  to  the  eonftitution.  Is  it  not  very  mor¬ 
tifying,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries, 
not  yet  per-  that  the  art  of  preparing  thofe  aneient  Britifli  liquors 
fe&ly  un-  fliould  ftill  be  fo  imperfectly  underflood  as  to  feem  to 
be  in  its  very  infaney  ? — That  throughout  the  princi¬ 
pal  eyder  diftriCts,  the  praCtiee  fliould  ftill  reft  on  the 
moft  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  liquor  fliould  depend  rather  on  a  lueky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management?  Yet  fuch  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  really  the  eafe,  even  amongft  the  moft  expe- 
rieneedeyder-makers  of  Herefordlliire  and  Gloueefter- 
fliire. 

Mr  Marfhall,  that  niee  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  tour  *  through  thofe  eounties  (exprefsly  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiry  on  this  fubjeCt), 
informs  us,  that  feareely  two  of  thefe  profeflional  ar- 
tifts  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the 
moft  effential  parts  of  the  proeefs :  That  palpable  er- 
pointed  out. rorS  are  committed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  ga¬ 
thering  the  fruit — in  laying  it  up — in  negle&ing  to 
feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
and  kernels,  &e. :  That  the  method  of  conducing 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moft  eritieal  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  ftamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  afeertained }  while  fome  pro¬ 
mote  the  fermentation  in  a  fpaeiouS  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  cnelofmg  the  liquor  in  a  hogfhead,  or 
ftrive  to  prevent  it  altogether :  That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  neglected  :  That  they 
are  as  little  eonfiftent  as  to  the  time  of  raeking  off } 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  onee,  or  five 
or  fix  times  repeated  :  That  for  fining  down  the  li¬ 
quor,  many  have  reeourfe  to  that  odious  artiele,  bul¬ 
locks  blood,  when  the  intention  might  be  mueh  better 
anfwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs.  And,  finally, 
that  the  eaprieious  tafte  of  particular  euftomers  is  ge¬ 
nerally  eonfulted,  rather  than  the  real  exeellenee  of  the 
liquor  }  and  eonfequently  that  a  very  imperfect  liquor  is 
often  vended,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price,  to  dif- 
graee  the  vender,  and  to  bring  the  ufe  of  eyder  and  per¬ 
ry  into  difrepute. 

The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  ehemi- 
eal  proeefs  }  and  its  fueeefs  ehiefly  depends  on  a  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  belides  a 
dole  attention  to  fundry  minute  eireumftanees,  the 
theory  of  whieh  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underftood  by 
the  ableft  eliemifts.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  be  committed  by  illiterate  eyder- 
makers,  totally  unverfed  in  the  firft  principles  of  the 
ehemieal  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
Opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  ftrike  out  improve¬ 


ments,  and  produee  every  now  and  then  a  liquor  of  Making  of 
fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  fliort  of  exeel-  Fruit-Li- 
lenee,  yet  ftill  fuflieient  to  fhow  what  might  pofiibly  ,  quors-  a 
be  aeeomplifhed  by  a  feries  of  new  experiments  con-  ^ 
ducted  on  philofophieal  principles.  This  might  lead  Means  of 
to  fueeeflive  improvements,  till  at  length  our  Englifh  improve- 
fruit-liquors  might  be  earned  to  a  piteh  of  perfection ment- 
hitherto  unknown,  by  whieh  the  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  priees 
augmented  aeeording  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
eftates  inereafed,  and  the  health  and  profperity  of 
thefe  eounties  proportionably  advanced.  This  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a  method  of  correcting  the 
imperfections  of  thefe  liquors ;  and  of  ^meliorating 
thofe  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  lafer  and  more 
effectual  means  than  are  now  pra6tifed  :  and  though 
nothing  ean  fully  compenfate  the  defe6t  of  funiliine 
in  maturing  the  faeeharine  juiees  in  unfavourable 
feafons,  yet  probably  fueh  liquors  might,  without 
the  dangerous  and  expenfive  method  of  boiling  in 
a  copper  veffel,  admit  of  eonfiderable  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuitable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  pra<ftiee  of  the  eyder  diftri£ts }  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rieh  muft,  or  fome 
wholefome  fweet,  as  honey,  fugar-candy,  or  even  mo- 
laffes,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  to  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  Infant,  it  appears  from  a  late  publication f, \Hopfori* 
that  the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  Chemyirg. 
harfli  wines  by  an  addition  of  eoneentrated  muft,  not 
by  evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  fimple  pro¬ 
eefs  they  are  made  to  emulate  good  Freneh  wines  :  a 
pradiee  worthy  of  imitation,  efpecially  in  the  northern 
climates. 

Cyder ,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and  per* 
ry  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  preparing 
both  thefe  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame  }  and  under  the 
artiele  Cyder  a  defeription  will  be  given  of  the  way 
in  whieh  thofe  fruits  are  gathered,  ground,  and  prefled. 

The  mill  is  not  eflentially  different  from  that  of  a  com-  ^ 
mon  tanner’s  mill  for  grinding  bark.  It  confifts  of  a  mill-  Defcriptios 
ftone  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  of  a  cyder 
diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  ftone  trough, 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thieknefs,  and  from  one1111  “  011  e* 
to  two  tons  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
whieh  this  ftone  runs  is  fomewhat  wider  than  the 
thieknefs  of  the  ftone  itfelf  }  the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
rifes  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fueh  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  eight 
inehes  wider  than  the  bottom  }  by  whieh  means  there 
is  room  for  the  ftone  to  run  freely,  and  likewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  ftirring  it  up  while  grinding. 

The  bed  of  a  middle-fized  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fome 
10,  and  fome  12  \  the  whole  being  eompofed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  ftones  cramped  together  and  finifhed 
after  being  eramped  in  this  manner.  The  heft  ftones 
are  found  in  the  foreftof  Dean  }  generally  a  dark  reddifli 
gritftone,  not  caleareous  }  for  if  it  were  of  a  ealeareous 
quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  a&  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor :  a  clean-grained  grindftone 
grit  is  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  runner  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  means  of  an  axle  palling  through  the  eentre, 
with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill, 
for  ahorfe  to  draw  by}  on  the  other  fide  is  a  Ihorter 
arm  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  ftone,  as  repre- 
.  fented 
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Making  of  fen  ted  in  the  figure.  An  iron  holt,  with  a  large  head, 

Fmit-Li-  paffes  through  an  eye,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  iwivel 
<luors>  on  which  the  flone  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  inner 
v  arm  of  the  axis ;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfectly  upright.  There 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, 
about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  eogged  wheel  work¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  of  eogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Hiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full  }  it  like- 
wife  makes  the  wrork  more  eafy  for  the  liorfe.  Thefe 
wheels  ought  to  he  made  with  great  exaCtnefs.  Mr 
Marfliall  ohferves,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the 
liorfe  draw  by  traees  :  “  The  aCting  point  of  draught 
(fays  he),  the  horfe’s  fhoulder,  ought,  for  various  rea- 
fons,  to  be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
of  the  axis  }  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it }  perhaps 
of  a  finall  mill  near  one  fourth  of  its  eireumference.” 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  is  inclofed  ought  to  be 
of  fueli  a  fize,  that  the  liorfe  may  have  a  path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls  ;  fo  that  a 
middling-fized  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes  up  a 
fpace  of  14  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dimen- 
fions  of  the  mill-houfe,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  feet  by  20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet ;  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  fide  and 
the  prefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  window7.  The  latter 
mult  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  allow, 
for  the  more  eafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  prefs,  which  is  of  a  very 
fimple  eonflruCtion,  has  its  bed  or  bottom  about  five 
feet  fquare.  This  ought  to  be  made  entirely  either 
of  wood  or  ftone  5  the  praCtice  of  covering  it  with 
lead  being  now  univerfally  known  to  be  pernicious. 
It  has  a  channel  eut  within  a  few  inches  of  its  outer 
edge,  to  eateh  the  liquor  as  it  is  expreffed,  and  con¬ 
vey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projection  on  that  lide 
of  the  bed  oppofite  to  the  mill  5  having  under  it  a 
ftone  trough,  or  wooden  veffel,  funk  within  the  ground, 
when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it.  The  prefs 
is  wTorked  with  levers  of  different  lengths  5  firft  a  fhort, 
and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both  worked  by  hand  5 
and,  laftly,  a  bar  eight  or  nine  feet  long  worked  by  a 
capltan  or  windlafs.  The  expenee  of  fitting  up  a  mill- 
houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr  Marfliall  computes  it 
from  20I.  to  25I.  and  on  a  fmall  fealc,  from  iol.  to 
15I.  though  mueh  depends  on  the  diftanee  and  car¬ 
riage  of  the  ftone  :  when  once  fitted  up,  it  will  laft 
many  years. 

The  making  of  the  fruit-liquors  under  eonfideration 
requires  an  attention  to  the  following  particulars. — 
T.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  III.  Prefling.  IV. 
The  fermenting.  V.  Correcting.  VI.  Laying  up. 
VII.  Bottling  : — Eaeh  of  which  heads  is  fubdivided 
646  into  feveral  others. 

Manage-  I.  In  the  management  of  the  fruit  the  following  par- 
ticulars  are  to  be  eonfidered. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering,  which  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit  for 
the  mill  in  September*,  hut  few  apples  are  ready 
for  gathering  before  Michaelmas  ,  though,  by  rcafon 
of  accidental  circumflances,  they  are  frequently  manu- 
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fadtured  before  that  time.  For  falc  cyder  and  keeping  Making  of 
drink,  they  are  buffered  to  hang  upon  the  tree  till  fully  Fruit-Li- 
ripe  •,  and  the  middle  of  October  is  generally  looked ,  <lu^rs-  a 
upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  gathering  the  ftire-apple. 

The  criterion  of  a  due  degree  of  ripenels  is  the  fruit  fal¬ 
ling  from  the  tree  :  and  to  foree  it  away  before  that 
time,  in  Mr  Marfli all’s  opinion,  is  robbing  it  of  fome 
of  its  moft  valuable  particles.  “  The  harvelling  of 
fruits  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this  refpedl  from 
the  harvelling  of  grain  j  which  lias  the  entire  plant  to 
feed  it  after  its  feparation  from  the  foil  *,  while  fruit, 
after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off  from  all  poi- 
fibility  of  a  further  fupply  of  nourilhment  •,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  reached  its  wonted  fize,  fome  of  its 
more  effential  partieles  are  undoubtedly  left  behind  in 
the  tree.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits  whieh  are 
late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  fpoiled 
by  frolls  *,  though  weak  wratery  fruits  feem  to  be  moll 
injured  in  this  manner  and  Mr  Marfhall  relates  an 
inllance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from  golden 
pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard  as  icc.  6 ^ 

2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally  Method  of 
praCtifed,  is  direCtly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down  gathering 
hv  Mr  Marfliall,  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long11* 
llender  poles.  An  evident  difadvantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs  }  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  eoming  to  perfection  *,  whenee 
fome  part  of  the  riclinefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
effectually  and  irremediably  cut  oft.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded )  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  be  interrupt¬ 
ed,  or  rendered  eomplex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  and  un¬ 
ripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firll  inflanee 
fuffieiently  purged  from  its  feculeneies,  it  is  difficult  to 
elear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defeCt  the  cy  ¬ 
der-makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
fugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter  by  bullocks  blood  and 
brimllone  }  but  neither  of  thefe  can  he  expeCled  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpole  very  effectually''.  The  bell  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  ariling  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twiee,  onee 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  lpontane- 
oufly j  the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  are  fuffieiently 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above  men¬ 
tioned.  _  64  8s 

Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  is  ufually  done  Maturing 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar-  '*> 
tide  Cyder  ;  but  Mr  Marfliall  entirely  dilapproves  of 
the  praClire  *,  beeaufe,  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripefl  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  before 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripenels 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  “  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (he  obferves)  is  a  l’ub- 
jeCt  about  whieh  men,  even  in  this  diflriCl,  differ  much 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  praCtiee.  of  gathering 
into  heaps  until  the  ripefl  begins  to  rot,  is  wafting  the 
befl  of  the  fruit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  crite¬ 
rion.  Some  ffiake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling 
of  the  kernels  j  others  eut  through  the  middle  and 
judge  by  their  blacknefs )  but  none  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  proper  tell.  It  is  not  the  Hate  of  the  kernels  hut 
of  the  fleffi  5  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  prime  fruits,  which  render  the  collective  bo¬ 
dy. 
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Making  of  dy  fit  t>r  Unfit  to  be  font  to  the  mill.  The  moil:  ra- 
Frnit-Iii-  tional  teH  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  fiefh 
t  flu^rs‘  t  having  acquired  fueh  a  degree  of  mellowncfs,  and  its 
texture  fueh  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  to  mo¬ 
derate  pro  Bure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of 
the  thumb  ean  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  Hate  for  grind¬ 
ing.”  .  <  ' 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  le- 
parate  from  each  other  :  but  this  eannot  he  doue  with¬ 
out  a  eouf  derable  degree  of  labour  j  for  as  by  number* 
iels  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me- 
thod  of  feparating  them  exeept  by  hand  !  and  Mr  Mar¬ 
tha)  l  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets  of 
cyder-making,  peculiar  to  tliofe  who  excel  in  the  bufi- 
nel's  j  and  he  is  furprifed  that  it  lhould  not  before  this 
time  have  eome  into  common  practice. 

5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  pradtice  ;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  felect  fruits  ;  and 
lie  hints  that  it  might  he  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 

549  fruits. 

Grinding.  II.  Or  hidings  and'  management  of  the  fruit  when 
ground. 

1.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  lhould  have  a 
fruit-chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  bell  manner  in  whieh 
this  ean  he  accomplifhed,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnifhed  with  a  cloth  fpout  or 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  fione 
moves.  No  Itraw  is  ufed  in  the  lofts  ;  but  fometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Hereford! hire,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  llelhy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  ncceffary  towards 
the  perfedtion  of  the  cyder  •,  whence  it  is  neceifary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  lhould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moll  perfedt  manner.  Mr  Marfhall 
complains,  that  the  cyder-mills  are  fo  imperfedlly  finilh- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firll  fifty  years  they 
cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Inllead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
and  eliilel,  they  are  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  fueh 
a  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe-beans  might  lie  in  fafety 
in  their  eavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage,  as  if  the  fruit  was  more  effectually  and  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  rough  than  fmooth  Hones.  Some  ufe 
fluted  rollers  of  iron  \  but  thefe  will  he  corroded  by  the 
juiee,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth  rol¬ 
lers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fuffieiently  to  force  it 
through. 

Another  improvement  requifite  in  the  eyder-mills 
is  to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
the  Hone  in  the  lafl  ilage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  Hirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  effedtually  than 
ean  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defedts,  it  might  perhaps  he  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  firll  in  the  mill  to  a  eertain  degree  }  and  then  put 
it  between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  finilh  the  operation  in 
the  moH  perfedt  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
nmeh  at  onee  \  as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  going  eafily.  ♦  The  ufual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
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fized  mill  is  a  bag  containing  four  corn  bufhels  ;  but  Making  of 
*  our  author  had  once  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  mill  Fruit-Li- 
in  which  only  half  a  hag  was  put  j  and  thus  the  work  (luors-  t 
feemed  to  go  on  more  eafily  as  well  as  more  quickly 
than  when  more  Was  put  in  at  onee.  The  quantity 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground. 

The  ufual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as v 
much  as  will  make  three  hoglheads  of  perry  or  two  of 
cyder. 

2.  Management  of  the  ground  fruit.  Here  Mr  Mar¬ 
fhall  condemns  in  very  Hrong  terms  the  pradtice  of  pref- 
fing  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  foon  as  the  grinding  is  fi- 
liilhed  }  becaufe  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  feeds  have 
time  to  eommunicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor.  In  or¬ 
der  to  extradt  thefe  virtues  in  the  moH  proper  manner, 
feme  allow  the  ground  fruit  to  lie  24  hours  or  more  af¬ 
ter  grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  in  order  to  have  in 
the  moH  perfect  manner  the  llavour  and  virtues  of  the 
feeds  and  rind. 

Ilf.  Prefling  the  fruit ,  and  management  of  the  re-  Prefiing, 
Jiduum .  This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground  fruit 
in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one 
another  in  a  fquare  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling 
down  the  prefs  upon  them,  which  fqueezes  out  the 
juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  almoil  dry 
cakes.  The  firll  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy  ; 
hut  the  laff,  efpeeiaily  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and 
fine  as  if  filtered  through  paper.  It  is  eommon  to  throw 
away  the  refiduum  as  ufelefs  :  fometimes  it  is  made 
ufe  of  when  dry  as  fuel  5  fometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it, 
efpeeiaily  when  not  thoroughly  fqueezed  \  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  ground  a  feeond  time  with  water,  and 
fqueezed  for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  ufed  for  the  fa¬ 
mily.  Mr  Marfhall  adviies  to  continue  the  preffure 
as  long  as  a  drop  can  be  drawn.  “  It  is  found  (fays  he), 
that  even  by  breaking  the  eakes  of  refufe  with  the 
hands  only  gives  the  prels  frelh  power  over  it  \  lor 
though  it  lias  been  preffed  to  the  lall  drop,  a  gallon  or 
more  of  additional  liquor  may  he  got  by  this  means. 
Kegrinding  them  has  a  Hill  greater  effect :  In  this 
Hate  of  the  materials  the  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power 
over  the  more  rigid  parts  of  the  fruits,  whieh  in  the 
firfl  grinding  it  eould  not  reaeii.  If  the  face  of  the 
runner  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  dreffed  with 
a  broad  chilel,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  onee,  fearecly 
a  kernel  could  cfcape  unbroken,  or  a  dr&p  of  liquor  re¬ 
main  undrawn.” 

But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be 
extradted  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  fome  inconve¬ 
nience  attends  this  pradlice,  as  part  of  the  pulp  thus 
gets  through  the  haircloth,  and  may  perhaps  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  fubfequent  fermentation.  This,  however, 
may  lie  in  a  great  men fure  remedied  by  Hraining  the 
firfl  runnings  through  a  fieve.  The  whole  fiiould  alfo 
be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  ealk,  and  drawn  off  into  a  *■ 

frefh  vcffel  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain  fome 
time  between  the  grinding  and  prefling,  that  the  liquor 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extradt  with 
the  rind  and  kernels  :  but  this  mull  not  be  pulhed  too^ 
far,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder  would  be 
hurt }  and  the  moH  judicious  managers  objedt  to  the 
pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without  preffure* 
u  Hence  (fays  our  author),  upon  the  whole,  the  moH 
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Part  III.  AGRICULTURE. 

Making  of  eligible  management  in  this  flage  of  the  art  appears  to 

Fruit-Id-  be  this  :  Grind  one  prefsful  a  day ;  prefs  and  regrind 

,  qu°rs~  t  the  refiduum  in  the  evening  }  infufe  the  reduced  mat¬ 
ter  all  night  among  part  of  the  firft  runnings  }  and 
in  the  morning  reprefs  while  the  next  prefsful  is  grind- 
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Fermenta-  XV.  Fermentation .  The  common  practice  is  to  have 
the  liquor  tunned }  that  is,  put  into  calks  or  liogf- 
heads  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and  to  fill  them 
quite  full  :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
lome  fpacc  empty  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac¬ 
curate  experiment  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on.  Froft  is  pre¬ 
judicial:  hut  when  the  procefs  ufually  commences, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  OClober,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  fliades,  where  the  warmth  is  fcarcc  greater  than 
iu  the  open  atmofphere }  nay,  the  calks  are  frequently 
expoied  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  Hone  over  the  hunghole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
rain  water  to  run  off.  In  a  complete  manufactory  of 
fruit-liquor,  the  fermenting  room  iliould  be  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  mill-houfe}  a  continuation  of  the 
prefs-room,  or  at  lead  opening  into  it,  with  windows 
or  doors  on  every  iidc,  to  give  a  free  admifiion  of  air 
into  it ;  fuflicient  defences  again  ft  froft  }  fruit-lofts 
over  it,  and  vaults  underneath  for  laying  up  the  liquors 
after  fermentation  }  with  fmall  holes  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  to  admit  a  leathern  pipe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occafionally  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as  in 
making  of  beer  5  though,  from  Mr  Marlh all’s  account 
of  the  matter,  it  feems  far  from  being  unneccffary. 

Owing  to  this  0 million,  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain*  It  takes 
place  fometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  }  fometimes 
not  till  a  week  or  month  after  tunning  :  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  liquor  which  has  been  agitated  in  a  cai- 
riage,  though  taken  immediately  from  the  prefs,  will 
iometimes  pafs  almoft  immediately  into  a  ftate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  The  continuance  of  the  fermentation  is  no 
Ids  uncertain  than  the  commencement  of  it.  Liquors 
when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it  perhaps  in  one 
day^  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at  reft,  the  fermen¬ 
tation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three  days,  and  fome¬ 
times  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  liquor,  however, 
puts  on  a  different  appearance  according  to  circu al¬ 
liances.  When  produced  from  fruits  improperly  ma¬ 
naged,  it  generally  throws  up  a  thick  feum  rcfembling 
that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thicknels  proportioned  to 
the  fpecies  and  ripenefs  of  the  fruit }  the  riper  the 
fruit,  the  more  fcitm  being  thrown  up.  Perry  gives 
but  little  fcum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes  alfo  do  the 
fame}  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  prevented  from  doing 
it. 

*  After  having  remained  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 
veffel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off  from  the  Ices 
and  put  into  frefli  calks.  In  this  part  of  the  Opera¬ 
tion  alfo  Mr  Marfhall  complains  greatly  of  the  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  hilling,  or 
fometimes  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 

The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  li- 
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quor  from  its  feeces  by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  diftance  Making  of 
from  the  bottom  ,  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be  Fruit-Li- 
filtered  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  hag.  This  filtered  quors. 
liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  a  higher  colour  ; 
having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is 
racked  ofi  }  and  it  it  lofes  its  brightnefs,  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  ealily  recovered. —  A  frefli  fermentation  ufually 
commences  after  racking }  and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frefli  racking  is  neceffary  in  order  to  check  it }  in  con- 
fequencc  of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be 
racked  five  or  fix  times  :  hut  if  only  a  fmall  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,'  which  is  called  fretting ,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fame  cafk  }  though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marlh  all  informs  us  that 
the  heft  manufacturers,  however,  repeat  the  rackings 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  lb  }  and  if  it 
be  found  impracticable  to  aceompany  this  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  fermentation,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  fulphur,  which  is  called  Jlnmming  the 
.  cafks.  For  this  fumigation  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
in  at  eh  es  made  of  thick  linen  cloth  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  Coated  with  brim- 
ftone  for  about  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  cafk 
is  then  properly  feafoned,  and  every  vent  except  the 
hunghole  tightly  flopped }  a  match  is  kindled,  lowered 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted,  and  the  bung  he  driven  in : 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cafk. 

Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raifed,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cafk  iuffered  to 
remain  hefore  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell 
of  the  fulphurcous  acid }  hut  this  goes  off  in  a  fbort 
time,  and  no  bad  effedl  is  ever  obferved  to  follow. 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open 
cafks,  where  it  ftands  till  the  firft  fermentation  be 
pretty  well  over }  after  which  the  froft  or  yeaft  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed 
that  it  is  this  yeaft  mixing  with  the  clear  liquor  which 
caufes  it  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  lees  fubfided,  the  liquor  is 
racked  off  into  a  frefli  cafk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as 
above  direClcd.  The  author  mentions  a  way  of  fer¬ 
menting  fruit-liquors  in  broad  fliallow  vats,  not  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep }  each  vat  containing  about  two  hogflieads. 

In  tliefe  the  liquor  remains  uAtil  it  has  done  rifing,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafed,  when  it  is  rack¬ 
ed  off  without  fkimming,  the  critical  junClure  being 
caught  before  the  yeaft  fall  }  the  whole  finking  gradu¬ 
ally  together  as  the  liquor  is  drawrn  off.  In  this  prac¬ 
tice  alfo  the  liquor  is  feldom  drawn  off  a  fecond  time. 

Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rough ,  Different 
fweety  and  of  a  middle  richnefs .  The  firft  kind  being  kinds  of  ^ 
ufually  deftined  for  fervants,  is  made  with  very  little  ^er* 
ceremony.  “If  it  is  but  Beyder  (fays  Mr  Marfliall), 
and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich¬ 
nefs  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cuftom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  matters.  A 
palate  accuflomed  to  rough  cyder  would  judge  the 
3  V  rtmgli 
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rough  cyder  of  the  fann-houfes  to  he  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water,  with  a  little  diffolved  alum  to  give 
it  l-oughnefs.”  The  method  of  producing  this  aullerc 
liquor  is  to  grind  the  fruit  in  a  crude  nndci-iipe  a  e, 
and  f object  the  liquor  to  a  full  fermentation.— 1  or  the 
fwcet  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  Iweet  fruits ;  ma¬ 
ture  them  fully,  and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor. — To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle  riehnels,  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  fealon  in  which  it  is 
matured,  muft  he  confidered.  The  fruits  to  lie  ma  c 
choice  of  are  fiich  as  yield  juices  capable  of  affording 
a  fufficieney  both  of  richneis  and  ltiengti;  tiougi 
much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open  vats, 
in  our  author’s  opinion,  are  preferable  to  dole  veffcls  : 
hut  if  calks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought  to  he  very 
large,  and  not  filled;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon  them 
lides,  hut  to  be  fet  on  their  ends  with  their  heads  out, 
and  to  be  filled  only  to  fucli  a  height  as  will  produce 
the  requifite  degree  of  fermentation  :  but  in  w hatevar 
way  the  liquor  he  put  to  ferment,  Mr  Marfliall  is  of 
opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  he  allowed  to  go  on 
freelv  for  the  firft  time  ;  though  after  being  racked  oil, 
any  fecoml  fermentation  ought  tube  prevented  as  much 

“  provincially  called  doB oring.  The 

imperfedions  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thele 
liquors  are,  I.  Want  of  flavour;  2.  Want  of  nch- 
nefs;  3.  Want  of  flavour  ;  4.  W  ant  of  colour  and 

brThe  want  of  ftrength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any 
other  Writ  in  fufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  The  want  of  richncfs  is  lupplied 
by  what  are  generally  termed  facets,  hut  prepared  in 
a' manner  which  our  author  fays  lias  never  fallen  un¬ 
der  liis  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  111- 
full  on  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  laid  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  lame  time 
a  fragrance  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  iubilitute  for  the 
juices  of  the  rind  and  kernels  thrown  away  to  the 
pigs  and  poultry,  or  otherwife  watted.  1  he  want  0 
colour  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but  more 
generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  deiired  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much  liked. 
The  fugar  is  prepared  either  by  burning  it  on  a  ia- 
lamander,  and  l'uffering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  into  wa¬ 
ter;  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  eaie  brown 
fuo-ar  is  to  be  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable  hit¬ 
ter  ;  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  01 
a  gallon  to  two  pounds  of  fugar,  and  Pur  until  the  li- 
quor  become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
colour  a  hoglhead  of  cyder.  Briglitnefs  is  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  Iheep  ;  that  ot 
Twine  being  rejected,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpofc  than  either  of  the  oLier 
two.  The  only  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  here  is  to 
ilir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  feparating ;  and  it  ought  to_  be 
ftirred  “  both  ways  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1  he 
liquor,  however,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  condition  foi 
being  refined  with  this  ingredient :  on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  he  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
quart  or  lefs  will  be  fufficic-nt  for  a  hogffiead.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  fliould  be  violently 
agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  11ns 
is  done  by  a  flick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 


bung-hole  ;  working  it  hrifkly  about  in  the  liquor  until  Making  of 
the  whole  he  thoroughly  mixed.  In  about  24  hours  Fnut-Ia. 
the  blood  will  he  fubfided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in- 
ftantly  to  be  racked  off;  as  by  remaining  upon  the  blood 
even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a  taint  not 
eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  re¬ 
finement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only  the  faeces, 
but  the  colour  alfo  ;  rendering  the  liquor,  though  ever 
fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoft  as  limpid  as  water. 

Ifingfafs  and  eggs  are  fometimes  made  uie  of  in  fining 

cyder  as  well  as  wine.  654 

VI  The  lanintc  up  or  fliutting  lip  the  cyder  111  clole  Of  laying 
calks,  according  to  Mr  Marfliall,  is  as  little  underftood  up  or  cafk- 
as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  being  com->»S- 
monly  put  in  at  fome  certain  time,  or  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftatc  the  li¬ 
quor  itfelf  is  in.  “  The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I 
have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  ol  laying 
up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream-like  matter  firfl  begins 
to  form  upon  the  furfaee.  But  this  may  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  probably  a  fymptom  at  leatt  of  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation,  whieh  if  it  takes  place  in  any  degree  mutt  be  in- 
jurious.  Yet  if  the  ealks  be  bunged  tight,  iome  crite¬ 
rion  is  neceffary ;  otherwife,  if  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  have  not  vet  finally  ceafed,  or  fliould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 

Hence,  in  the  practice  of  thc'moft  cautious  manager 
whole  pradice  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  are  firft  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over; 'and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 
paft,  to  fill  up  the  calks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a  rag,  and  rofin  them  over  at  top.  Moft  farmers 
are  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  fepent- 
ing,  it  ought  to  have  fomething  to  feed  vpon  ;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  iome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-iliclls,  fome  mutton  fuet,  &c.  Mr  Mar¬ 
fliall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful ;  and 
thinks  that  ifinglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing  that 

can  be  got.  ,  _ 

VII.  Bottling .  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua-**0™1  £• 
lity  of  the  liquors  themfelves.  Good  cyder  can  feldom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old  :  Iometimes 
not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  cafks  *, 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling  j  or  if 
not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with  ifm- 
glafs  and  eggs. 

The  liquor,  called  cyder ki n,  purre,  or  perkin,  is  made  Of  cyder- 
of  the*  murk  or  grofs  matter  remaining  after  the  cyder 
is  preiFed  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk  is  put 
into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled  water, 
which  has  Hood  till  it  be  eold  again :  if  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it  will 
be  good  •,  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin  will 
be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours  and 
then  well  preffed  \  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  is 
immediately  tunned  up  and  Hopped  *,  it  is  fit  to  drink  in  ^ 
a  few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ierves  in  families  Qf  cyder 
inftead  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boiled,  after  prel- wine^ac^ 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  hops.  K,§h’s 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  fe&ion  without  parti- receipt 
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Making  of  eular  notice  of  die  liquor  called  cyder  wine ,  which  is 
Fruit-la-  made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  Irom  the  prels 
quors.  an(t  boiled,  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  years 
faid  t0  •  refemble  llhenilh.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  hy  Dr  Ruili  of 
America,  where  it  is  mueh  pra&ifed,  eonhlls  in  eva¬ 
porating  in  a  brewing  copper  the  frefli  apple-juiee 
till  half  of  it  he  confumed.  The  remainder  is  then 
immediately  conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  af¬ 
terwards  is  put  into  a  proper  ealk,  with  an  addition 
of  yeaft,  and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
proeefs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  lias  long 
been  practifed  on  the  recent  juiee  of  the  grape,  under 
the  term  of  vi/i  cuit ,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
hut  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 

immemorial.  ,  .... 

This  proeefs  lias  lately  become  an  objed  ot  imitation 
in  the  eyder  eonnties,  and  particularly  in  the  well  of 
England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  liogl- 
heads  of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  ;  and  as  it 
is  laid  to  betray  no  lign  of  an  impregnation  of  eopper 
by  the  ufual  chemical  tells,  it  is  eonfidered  as  perfect¬ 
ly  wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
preheulion  hv  the  eoinmon  people.  Others,  fiowever, 
l'ufpea  its  innocence  j  whence  it  appeared  an  object 
of  no  fmall  moment  tp  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled.  With 
*  Bath  I'a-  this  view  Dr  Fothergill  *  made  a  variety  of  expen¬ 
ds,  vol.  v.  ments .  anJ  the  relult  feemed  to  aflord  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  that  the  eyder  wine  does  contain  a  minute 
impregnation  of  copper  ;  not  very  eonfiderable  indeed, 
hut  yet  fuffieient,  in  the  doilor’s  opinion,  to  put  the 
public  on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  that  comes 
in  fo  very  “  queftionable  a  fliape.” 

It  is  a  curious  ehemieal  fact,  he  ohferves,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in 
copper  velfels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  ot 
the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  .  aft  upon  it  when 
left  to  Hand  in  the  eold.  Can  this  he  owing  to  the 
agitation  oecafioued  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  ot 
the  aerial  aeid  ?  Atmofpherie  air  powerfully  corrodes 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  aeid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is 
doubtlefs  a  mueh  ftrongcr  menlfruum  of  copper  than  the 

In  the  prefent  proeefs  the  liquor  is  properly  direded 
to  be  palled  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  is  completed.  But  as  all  acids,  and  even  eomnion 
Water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unpleafant  talte, 
from  Handing  in  copper  veil  els  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juiee  of  apples  aft  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  eommenees  ?  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  eare  and  at¬ 
tention  than  is  generally  bellowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contra6l  verdignie, 
(a  rank  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
llreaks  very  vilihle  when  thefe  velfels  are  minutely  exa¬ 
mined.  Should  the  unfermented  juiee  be  thought  in¬ 
capable  of  acting  on  the  copper  either  ih  a  cold  or 
boiling  Hate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  waiting  off  or  diffolving  verdignfe  already 
formed  on  the  internal  furfaee  of  the  veflel.  Sup- 
.  pofe  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdigrde  to  be 
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contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity  that  Making  of 
may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a  bottle  ftould  Fruit-Ia- 
be  drunk  daily  by  a  perfon  without  producing  any  vio- 
lent  fymptoms  or  internal  uneafinefs  j  yet  what  perion 
in  his  fenfes  would  knowingly  choofe  to  hazard  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  determining  how  long  lie  fliould  continue 
even  this  quantity  of  a  flow  poifon  in  his  daily  beve¬ 
rage  with  impunity?  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
experiment  is  but  too  often  unthinkingly  made,  not 
only  with  eyder  wine,  hut  alfo  with  many  of  the  foreign 
wines  prepared  by  a  liniilar  proeefs.  I*  or  the  grape 
juiee,  when  evaporated  in  a  copper  veflel,  under  the 
denomination  of  vino  cotto  or  boiled  wine,  cannot  but 
acquire  an  equal,  if  not  yet  flronger  impregnation  of  the 
metal,  than  the  juice  of  apples,  feeing  that  verdigrile  it- 
felf  is  manufactured  merely  by  the  application  of  the 
aeid  bulks  of  grapes  to  plates  of  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  any  metallic  impreg¬ 
nation,  the  doCtor  thinks,  it  may  be  juftly  questioned 
how  far  the  proeefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  necei- 
fary  or  reconeileable  to  reafon  or  eeonomy.  I  he 
evaporation  of  them  mull  by  long  boiling  not  only  oc- 
eafion  an  untieceffary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  iue), 
but  alfo  diflipates  certain  effential  principles,  without, 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer¬ 
mentation  j  and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
ean  be  no  perfeCl  wine.  Henee  the  boiled  wines  arc 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  m- 
digeltion,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora¬ 
tion  be  performed  hallily,  the  liquor  eontraCts  aburnt 
empyreumatie  taile,  as  in  the  prefent  in  fiance  j  11  flow- 
ly,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna¬ 
tion.  For  the  proeefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  performed  in  a  veffel  of  brafs  or  eopper,  as  tew 
families  poffefs  any  other  that  is  fuffieiently  capacious, 

Nor  ean  a  veffel  of  call-iron,  though  pene&ly  fare,  be 
properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  woum  pio 
bably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafle  and  dark  eoloui 
to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  hrafs  and  copper  vei  els 
ought  to  be  entirely  baniflied  from  this  and  every  other 
culinary  proeefs. 


Sect.  X.  Of  Fences . 
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We  fli all  conclude  the  prefent  fubjeft  of  agriculture  Kinds  of 
by  taking  notiee  of  the  various  kinds  of  fences  that  fenmenc 
may  he  found  valuable  in  it.— Robert  Somerville,  Efq. 
of  Haddington,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  ot 
Agriculture,  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  whole 
fimple  and  compound  fences  that  are  at  prefent  ule  . 

Simple  fences  are  thofe  that  eonfift  of  one  kind  only, 
as  a  diteh,  a  hedge,  or  a  wall. — Compound  fences  are 
made  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  thefe,  as  a  hedge 
and  ditch,  or  hedge  and  wall.  The  following  is  the 
lift  whieh  he  has  given  of  them : 

“  Simple  Fenced. 

I.  Simple  diteh,  with  a  bank  on  one  fide. 

II.  Double  diteh,  with  a  bank  of  earth  between. 

III.  Bank  of  earth,  with  a  perpendicular  lacing  ot  iotl. 

IV.  Ha-ha,  or  funk  fence. 

V.  Palings,  or  timber  fences,  of  different  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Simple  nailed  paling  of  roflgh  timber. 

2.  Jointed  horizontal  paling. 

3.  Upright  lath  paling.  r  .  . 
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Horizontal  paling  of  young  firs. 

Upright  ditto  of  do. 

Chain  fence. 

Net  fence. 

Rope  fence. 

Flake  or  hurdle  fence. 

Ofier  or  willow  fence. 

Fence  of  growing  polls. 

12.  Shingle  fence,  horizontal. 

13.  Ditto,  upright. 

14.  Warped  paling. 

1S-  Open  paling,  warped  with  dead  thorns  or  branches 
of  trees. 

VI.  Dead  hedges,  various  kinds. 

VII.  Live  hedges. 

VIII.  Walls. 

1.  Dry  Hone  wall,  coped  and  un coped. 

2.  Stone  and  lime  ditto,  do. 

3.  Stone  and  clay,  do. 

Stone  and  clay,  liarled,  or  dallied  with  lime. 

Dry  Hone,  ditto,  lipped  with  lime. 

Dry  Rone,  ditto,  lipped  and  harled. 

.  Dry  Rone,  pirned  and  harled. 

8.  Brick  walls. 

9.  Frame  walls. 

Galloway  dike  or  wall. 

Turf  wall. 

Turf  and  Rone  in  alternate  layers. 

Mud  walls,  with  Rraw. 


4* 
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10. 

11. 

12. 
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u  Compound  Fences . 

1.  Hedge  and  ditch,  with  or  without  paling. 

2.  Double  ditto. 

3.  Hedge  and  bank,  with  or  without  paling., 

4.  Hedge  in  the  face  of  a  bank. 

5.  Hedge  on  the  top  of  a  bank. 

6.  Devonlhire  fence. 

7.  Hedge,  with  fingle  or  double  paling. 

8.  Hedge  and  dead  hedge. 

9.  Hedge  and  wall. 

10.  Hedge,  ditch,  and  wall. 

11.  Hedge  in  the  middle  of  a  wall. 

12.  Hedge  and  ditch,  with  rows  of  trees. 

I3«  Hedge,  or  hedge  and  wall,  with  belt  of  planting. 

14.  Hedge  with  the  corners  planted. 

15.  Reed  fence,  or  port  and  rail,  covered  with  reeds.” 

Of  the  nature  of  each  of  tlicfe,  and  the  advantages 
attending  the  ufe  of  them,  we  {hall  take  feme  fhort  no¬ 
tice.  The  ditch,  which  is  one  of  the  fimple  fences,  is 
moR  frequently  confidered  merely  as  an  open  drain  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve  the  foil  of  fuperfluous  moiRure.  It 
is  frequently,  alfo,  however,  made  ufe  of  without  any 
fucli  intention,  as  a  fence  for  the  confinement  of  cattle  ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  ufed  with  the  double  view  of 
ferving  as  a  fence,  and  as  a  drain.  It  is  made  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  according  to  the  objed  in  view.  If  a 
ditch  is  meant  to  be  ufed  merely  as  a  drain,  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  formed  into 
a  bank  upon  the  fide  of  it,  becaufe  fuch  a  practice,  as 
formerly' Rated,  when  treating  of  draining,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  injure  its  utility  by  cutting  off  its  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  fide  of  the  field  to  be  drained  ;  but 
when  a  diteh  is  intended  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  of  proceeding  muR  be  followed.  In  that 
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cafe,  the  objed  in  view  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  Fences, 
forming  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch  into  a  bank  1 
upon  its  fide,  and  when  added  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch, 
will  form  a  barrier  of  confidcrable  value. 

Ditches  are  fometimes  formed  of  an  uniform  breadth 
at  top  and  bottom.  This  kinff  of  ditch  is  liable  to 
many  objections.  After  froRs  and  rains,  its  fidcs  arc 
perpetually  crumbling  down  and  falling  in,  and  if  the 
field  in  which  fuch  a  diteh  is  placed  have  a  confider* 
able  declivity,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  liable  to  be  undermined  by  any  current  of  water, 
that  either  permanently  or  cafually  takes  place  in  it  \ 
at  the  fame  3 time,  fuch  ditches  have  been  found  very 
ufeful  in  low-lying  clay  or  carfe  foils  where  the  country 
is  level.  From  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  fides  of  the 
ditches  in  fuch  fituations  arc  tolerably  durable.  No  ra¬ 
pid  current  of  water  can  exiR  to  undermine  them  ;  and, 
by  their  figure,  they  withdraw  from  the  plough  the 
finalleR  poflible  portion  of  furface. 

Other  ditches  are  conRru&ed  wide  above,  with  a 
gradual  Hope  from  both  fides  downwards.  This  form 
of  a  ditch  is  in  general  the  beR,  where  it  is  at  all  to  be 
ufed  for  the  drainage  of  the  field,  as  the  fides  are  not  fo 
liable  as  in  the  former  cafe  to  be  excavated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  water.  Hence  it  is  more  durable,  and  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  digging  at  the  bottom,  it  is  more 
cafily  executed. 

A  third  kind  of  ditches  are  fo  formed  as  to  have 
one  fide  Hoping,  and  the  other  perpendicular.  This 
kind  of  ditch  partakes  of  the  whole  perfedtions  and 
imperfedtions  of  the  two  former.  It  is  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful,  however,  in  fields  of  which  flieep  form  a  part  of 
the  Rock,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  contains 
a  current  of  water;  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  when  flieep 
tumble  into  a  deep  ditch,  wdiofe  fides  are  pretty  Reep, 
they  are  very  apt  to  perifli  ;  but  bv  making  one  fide 
of  the  ditch  very  much  Hoped,  while  the  other  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  perpendicular,  they  arc  enabled  to  make 
their  efcape  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  by  the  bed  of 
the  Rrcam  being  widened,  the  perpendicular  fide  of 
the  ditch  is  lefs  liable  to  be  undermined.  When  the 
earth  taken  out  of  a  ditch  is  formed  into  a  bank  on  one 
fide,  a  projedting  vacant  ipace  of  fix  or  eight  inches 
ought  always  to  be  left  between  the  bank  and  the  ditch, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  tumbling  in  and  filling  up 
the  ditch. 

A  double  ditch,  with  a  bank  of  earth  between  the 
two,  formed  out  of  the  earth  obtained  by  digging  them, 
has  many  obvious  advantages  over  the  iinglc  ditch, 
when  confidered  as  a  fence  ;  for  the  earth  taken  out  of 
the  two  ditches,  when  properly  laid  up  in  the  middle, 
will  naturally  become  a  very  formidable  rampart,  which 
cattle  will  not  readily  attempt  to  crofs.  It  is  alfo  ex-^ 
cellently  adapted  for  the  purpole  of  open  drainage,  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  ufed  upon  the  fides  of  highways, 
where  the  adjoining  lands  have  a  confiderable  declivity 
towards  the  road.  In  fuch  cafes  the  inner  ditch  re¬ 
ceives  the  water  from  the  field,  and  prevents  it  from 
wafhing  down  or  overflowing  the  road  in  the  time  of 
heavy  rains  :  an  inconvenience  which  frequently  cannot 
otherwife  be  avoided. 

I  he  bank  of  earth,  with  a  perpendicular  facing  of  Bankov 
lod,  and  a  Hope  behind,  is  ufeful  in  fome  fituations,  as  earth- 
in  making  folds  for  the  confinement  of  flieep  or  cattle, 
in  which  cafe  the  front  or  perpendicular  fide  of  the 
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hank  muft  he  turned  inwards.  It  is  alfo  valuable  on 
the  Tides  of  highways  to  protect  the  adjoining  fields, 
and  alfo  for  fcncing'belts  of  planting,  or  inclofing  flaek- 
yards  and  cottages.  The  front  of  the  hank  is  made  with 
the  turfs  taken  from  the  furface  of  the  Hoping  diteli, 
and  the  mound  at  the  baek  with  the  earth  taken  out  of 
it.  This  fenee,  when  well  executed,  is  laid  to  lafl  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  ha-ha,  or  funk  fence,  very  nearly  refemhles  the 
mound  of  earth  with  the  perpendicular  facing  of  turf, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  facing  of  the  ha-ha  is  of 
Hone.  The  height  of  both  depends  almofl  entirely  upon 
the  depth  of  the  diteli  \  both  of  them  in  truth  eonfifl 
of  the  kind  of  ditch  already  mentioned,  of  which  the 
one  fide  Hopes  while  the  other  is  perpendicular,  and 
differ  from  it  chiefly  in  this  refpe6t,  that  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  fide  is  faced  with  turf  or  Hone.  The  flone- 
fiicing  is  made  either  of  dry  Hone,  or  of  Hone  and  lime. 

In  the  Agricultural  Keport  of  Cromarty,  the  mode  of 
making  the  funk  fence  is  thus  deferibed  :  “  Upon  the 
line  where  this  fenee  is  intended,  begin  to  fink  your 
ditch,  taking  the  earth  from  as  far  as  eight  feet  out¬ 
ward,  and  throwing  it  up  on  the  infide  of  the  lines. 
This  ditch  and  bank  is  not  made  quite  perpendicular, 
but  inclining  inward  tow  ards  the  field  as  it  riles  \  to  this 
is  built  a  facing  of  dry  Hone,  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  one  foot  and  three  quarters  broad  at  bottom, 
and  one  foot  at  top,  over  which  a  coping  of  turf  is  laid  : 
the  diteli  or  funk  part  forms  an  excellent  drain.  The 
whole  of  this  is  performed,  when  the  Hones  (wre  fiiall 
fuppofe)  can  be  procured  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  di- 
Hanee,  for  6d.  per  yard.”  The  principal  defe6t  of  the 
funk  fence  conlifls  in  this,  that  unlcfs  the  bank  at  the 
hack  of  it  is  eonfiderably  fleep,  or  has  a  railing  at  the 
top,  it  forms  a  kind  of  inare  on  that  fide  for  cattle,  as 
they  mult  ahvays  be  apt  to  tumble  over  it  in  dark 
nights. 

Paling  or  timber  fences,  are  in  many  places  much 
ufed,  though  they  can  never  be  considered  with  pro¬ 
priety  as  forming  permanent  inelofures.  Of  whatever 
materials  they  are  formed,  their  decay  commences  from 
the  inHant  they  are  ere&ed.  Their  decay  begins  with 
the  part  of  the  paling  that  is  put  into  the  ground, 
which  is  'fpeedily  rotted  by  the  moillure,  or  eonfumed 
by  worms  or  other  animals  that  attack  it.  To  guard 
as  much  as  polfible  againfl  this  eaufe  of  decay,  various 
devices  have  been  adopted.  It  is  a  very  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  burn  the  furface  of  that  part  of  the  Handards  of 
the  paling  wrhich  is  meant  to  he  driven  into  the  earth. 

It  is  alfo  cufiomary  to  cover  the  fame  part  of  the  wood 
with  a  Hrong  coat  of  eoarfe  oil  paint,  and  Lord  Dun- 
donald’s  eoal  varnilh  has  been  recommended  with  this 
view7.  The  points  of  the  Handards  that  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  earth,  ought  to  be  dipped  in  the  varnifh  while 
it  is  boiling  hot.  Common  tar  or  melted  piteh  have 
alfo  been  ufed  with  tolerable  fuccefs  to  defend  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Handards  of  paling.  In  Tome  cafes 
where  the  expencc  eould  be  afforded,  large  Hones  have 
been  funk  into  the  earth,  with  holes  eut  into  them 
of  a  fize  adapted  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  polls 
of  the  paling.  The  durability  of  the  wood  in  this 
cafe  is  greater,  but  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expence  incurred.  When  pods  for  paling 
can  be  obtained  eonfiffing  of  branches  of  trees,  with 
the  bark  Hill  upon  them,  this  natural  covering  enables 
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them  to  remain  uncorrupted  for  a  longer  period  than 
can  be  aceomplilhed  by  any  artificial  coating.  It  is  no 
obje6tion  to  this,  that  a  part  of  the  uncovered  wood, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  Hake  or  poll  mull  be  inferted  in 
the  earth  \  for  it  is  not  at  the  bottom  that  Hakes  or 
polls  begin  to  decay,  but  at  the  uppermoll  place  at 
which  the  earth  touches  them,  or  between  the  wet  and 
the  dry  as  it  is  called.  Of  the  kinds  of  paling  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  fay  much. 

The  limple  nailed  paling  of  rough  timber,  confifls  of 
poHs  or  Hakes  inferted  in  the  earth,  and  eroded  with 
three,  four,  or  more  horizontal  bars  or  dabs  as  they 
are  called  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  moll  common  of  all, 
and  is  ufed  to  prote£l  young  hedges,  or  to  llrengthen 
ditches  when  ufed  as  fences. 

The  jointed  horizontal  paling,  confills  of  maffy  fquare 
poles  drove  into  the  earth,  and  having  openings  cut 
into  them  for  the  reception  of  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  bars.  Thele  openings,  however,  weaken 
the  poles  much,  and  eaufe  them  foon  to  deeay  j  lint 
this  kind  of  paling  has  a  very  handlome  and  fubflantial 
appearance. 

The  upright  lath  paling,  is  formed  by  driving  Hrong 
piles  of  wood  into  the  earth,  and  eroding  thefe  at  top 
and  bottom,  with  horizontal  pieces  of  fimilar  Hrength. 
Upon  thefe  laH  are  nailed,  at  every  6  or  12  inches  di- 
Hanee,  laths  or  pieces  of  fiawn.  wood,  of  the  fhajje  and 
fize  of  the  laths  ufed  for  the  roofs  of  tiled  houfes.  This 
kind  of  paling  prevents  eattle  from  putting  their  heads 
through  to  crop  or  injure  young  hedges  or  trees. 

The  horizontal  paling  of  firs,  or  the  weedings  of 
other  young  trees,  does  not  difier  from  the  palings  al-*^ 
ready  deferibed,  unlef&in  this  refpe£t,  that  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  formed,  confiH  not  of  timber  cut  down 
for  the  purpofe,  but  of  the  thinnings  of  woods  or  belts 
of  planting.  Such  palings  are  ufually  more  formidable 
to  eattle  than  any  other,  beeaule  when  the  lateral 
twrigs  that  grow7  out  of  large  branches  are  loped  off  in  a 
eoarfe  manner,  the  branch  Hill  retains  a  roughnefs , 
whieh  keeps  cattle  at  a  diHanee. 

The  chain  horizontal  fence  is  made^  by  fixing  Hrong 
piles  of  wood  in  the  earth  in  the  diredtion  in  w7hieh 
the  fenee  is  to  run,  and  fixing  three  chains  at  regular 
diflanees,  extending  horizontally  from  pile  to  pile,  in- 
llcad  of  erofs  bars  of  wood.  Inflead  of  poHs  of  wood, 
pillars  of  mafon  w  ork  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  between 
thefe  the  eliains  are  extended.  A  ehain  fenee  will 
confine  horles  or  cattle,  but  is  unfit  to  confine  llieep  or 
hogs.  From  its  expenfive  nature,  it  can  only  be  ufed 
in  public  walks,  or  for  Hretehmg  aerofs  flreams  or 
pieces  of  water,  where  the  inelofure  ean  be  completed 
in  no  other  way. 

The  net  fenee  is  ufed  for  pleafure  grounds,  and 
inflead  of  chains,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  it  confifls  of  a 
Hrong  net  extended  between  upright  piles.  Such  a 
fence  may  he  a  very  pretty  ornament,  but  could  be  of 
little  ufc  againfl  the  horns  of  cattle. 

The  rope;  fence  is  conflru6ted  like  the  chain  fence, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  ufe  of  eords.  inflead  of 
metal  chains,  and  has  the  fame  defect  of  being  ufelefs 
againfl  fvvine  and  llieep. 

The  moveable  wroodeu  fenee  or  dake,  or  hurdle 
fenee,  confifls  of  a  kind  of  moveable  paling,  ufed  for 
confining  fheep  or  cattle  to  a  certain  fpot  when  feeding 
upon  a  turnip  fields  and  in  this  view  it  is  extremely 
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ufeful  j  for  if  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  range  at  large 
over  the  field,  a  great  quantity  of  the  turnips  would  be 
deftroyed  by  having  pieces  eaten  from  them,  which 
would  immediately  fpoil  and  rot  before  the  remainder 
could  be  eonfumed  •,  whereas,  by  the  life  of  thefe  move- 
able  palings,  the  flieep  or  eattle  having  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  allotted  to  them  at  a  time,  are  compel¬ 
led  to  eat  it  clean  up  without  any  lols. 

The  ofier  or  willow  fence,  or  wattled  fence,  is  made 
by  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  fence,  Hakes  of  wil¬ 
low  or  poplar,  of  half  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  wrift,  in¬ 
to  the  earth,  about  18  inches  afunder.  They  are  then 
bound  together  with  lmall  twigs  of  the  willows  or  pop¬ 
lars  twilled  and  interwoven  into  them.  If  the  upright 
flakes  have  been  recently  cut  down,  and  if  the  fence 
is  made  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  will  take  root 
and  grow  in  the  fpring.  If  their  new  lateral  branches 
are  afterwards  properly  interwoven  and  twilled  together, 
they  will  become  in  two  or  three  years  a  permanent  and 
almofl  impenetrable  fence. 

The  paling  of  growing  trees,  or  rails  nailed  to  grow¬ 
ing  polls,  is  formed  by  planting  beech,  larch,  or  pther 
trees,  at  the  dillairce  of  a  yard  from  each  other,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  fence  is  wanted.  W  hen  10  or 
1 2  feet  high,  they  mufl  be  cut  down  to  fix  feet.  The 
cutting  of  the  tops  will  make  them  pufli  out  a  great 
number  of  lateral  branches,  which  may  be  interwoven 
with  the  upright  part  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
willow  fence  already  mentioned. 

The  horizontal  and  upright  lliingle  fence  is  formed 
in  this  manner  }  llout  piles  are  driven  into  the  earth, 
and  deals,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  are 
nailed  horizontally  upon  them  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the 
under  edge  of  the  uppermoll  deal  projects  over  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  one  immediately  below  it,  like  flates  or 
tiles  upon  lioufes*  In  like  manner,  the  fliingles  or  boards 
may  be  placed  perpendicularly  and  bound  together,  by 
being  nailed  to  horizontal  bars  of  wood. 

The  warped  paling  eoufifts  of  pieces  of  wood  driven 
into  the  earth,  which  are  twilled  and  interwoven  with 
each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  open  net-work  }  the 
tops  of  the  pieces  of  wood  being  bound  together  by  wil¬ 
lows  or  twigs. 

The  light  open  fence  with  thorns,  or  branches  of 
trees  wove  into  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  common 
paling,  whole  intetftiees  are  filled  up  with  thorns  or 
branches  of  trees.  It  is  a  very  cfte&ual  fence  while  it 
lafls. 

Dead  hedges  are  made  of  the  prunings  of  trees,  or 
the  tops  of  live  hedges  that  have  been  cut  down.  They 
are  fometimes  made  upon  the  top  of  the  mound  of 
earth  taken  out  of  a  ditch,  by  inferting  the  thick  ends 
of  the  twigs  in  the  earth,  and  making  them  reft  in  an 
oblique  manner.  Sometimes  the  ftronger  pieces  or  ftakes 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  the  fmaller  twigs  are  ufed  to 
fallen  them  together  at  top,  by  a  kind  of  net-work. 
What  is  called  the  Hake  and  rice  fence  in  Scotland,  con- 
fills  of  a  dead  hedge  or  fence,  formed  of  upright  polls, 
the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  up  with  twigs 
woven  horizontally.  All  thefe,  however,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  fences  of  a  very  temporary  nature,  which 
are  conftantly  in  want  of  repairs,  and  therefore  requiring 
di- continual  expenee. 

for  Before  planting  live  hedges,  it  is  proper  to  confider 
the  nature  of  the  land,  and  what  forts  of  plants  will 
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thrive  beft  in  it }  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  Fences, 
the  plants  are  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fize,  the  fets 
ought  to  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger, 
and  cukwithin  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  j 
they  ought  to  be  frefh  taken  up,  ftraiglit,  fmooth,  and 
well-rooted.  Thofe  plants  that  are  railed  in  the  nurfery 
aro  to  be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the  ditch 
on  which  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made  ;  and  fome  of 
the  beft  mould  Ihould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  let  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  W  hen  the 
firft  row  of  quick  is  let,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mould  j 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  another 
row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and  cover 
them  as  you  did  the  others:  the  bank  is  then  to  be 
topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry  or  dead 
hedge  laid,  to  fhade  and  defend  the  under  plantation. 

Stakes  Ihould  then  be  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  fo 
low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  :  thefe  are  to  be 
placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  dillanee :  and  in 
order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you  may  edder  $ 
it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  ftakes  with  fmall  long 
poles  }  and  when  the  eddering  is  fimihed,  drive  the 
llakes  anew.  6 & 4 

The  quick  muft  be  kept  eonllantly  weeded,  and  fc- Of  mans- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  j  and  in  February 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  a"  101 
which  will  caufe  it  ftrike  root  afrelli,  and  help  it  much 
in  the  growth.  66$ 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  5  and  if  Of  the 
the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall  wlldcrab- 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  dillinc- 
tion  \  beeaufc  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab  never 
liioot  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  a 
hedge*  #  666 

The  black  thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for  Black 
hedges  j  and  the  beft  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife  thediorn. 
plants  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  which  ihould  be  fown 
about  thp  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended }  but  when 
they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them  in  a  eool 
place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when  fown,  as 
when  it  is  planted.  66y 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  \  but  Holly, 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  deftroyed  :  otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  moll  beautiful  plant  ^  and,  being  an  evergreen,  will 
afford  much  better  llielter  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any  . 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  beft  method  of  raffing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  Hones  in  the  place  where  the 
hedge  is  intended  }  and,  where  this  can  be  convenient¬ 
ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better  progrefs 
than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  :  but  thefe  berries 
Ihould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  arc  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Cliriftmas,  when  they  are  nfually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fomc  fand 
with  them  ;  then  dig  boles  in  the  ground,  into  whieh 
the  pots  muft  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  muft  re¬ 
main  till  the  following  October,  when  they  fhould  be 
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Fences,  taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  liejlge  is 
— v— ;  intended  to  he  made.  The  ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bullies,  trees,  &c.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  dillance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feed  lliould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded  :  and 
if  they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  fhould 
be  cut  twice  a-year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Augufl } 
but  if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  they  need  only 
be  Ibccred  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
young,  fhould  admit  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  }  the 
bell  fort  arc  thofe  made  with  pofts  and  rails,  or  with 
ropes  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  pofts  }  aud  if 
the  ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  compofitiou  of  melted 
pitch,  brown  Spaniffi  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they 
will  laft  feveral  years. 

Of  garden  Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fonietimes 

hedges.  planted  with  evergreens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other}  next  to  this,  moft  people 
prefer  the  yew  }  hut  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  evergreens }  hut  the  {hoots  arc  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable 
fliape  }  and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  flieers,  it  will  be  the  heft  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  fhoots  juft  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  lauruftinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
^  pofe  }  hut  the  fame  ohje&ion  may  he  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  April  when  the*  flowers  are  going  oft  } 
hut  the  new  fhoots  of  the  fame  fpring  muft  by  no  means 
be  ffiortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough-leaved 
fauruftinns  are  the  heft  plants  for  this  purpofe.  The 
true  phillyrea  is  the  next  heft  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  he  led  up  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  }  and  if 
they  are  kept  narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  not 
he  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  .plants  ufually  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  the  hornbeam,  which 
may  he  kept  neat  with  lets  trouhle  than  moft  other 
plants.  The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  quali¬ 
ties  with  the  hornbeam  }  hut  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  iu  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.  The  fmall- 
leaved  Englifh  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
hut  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  clofer  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofe  }  hut  after  they  have  flood  fome 
years,  they  grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and  their  leaves 
6%  frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagreeable  colour. 

S^ihrubs  ATany  of  the  flowering  fliruhs  have  alfo  been  planted 
iu  hedges,  fucli  as  roles,  honcy-fuckles,  fweet  briar,  &c. 
but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train  }  and  if  they  were  cut  to 
bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greateft  beauty,  will  he  entirely  deftroyed.  A 
correfpondent  of  the  focicty  for  improving  agriculture 
iu  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  that  lie  tried  with 
fuccefs  the  eglantine,  fweet  briar,  or  dog  rofc,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  pra&ifed  in  Efl’ex 
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and  Hamplhire  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method  Fences. 

was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  plant,  and  to  lay  them  v - v~J 

in  a  tub  till  March  }  the  feeds  were  then  eafily  rubbed 
out }  after  which  they  were  fowed  in  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peafe.  Next  year  they  came  up} 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  inches  afunder  upon  the  fide  graft,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  firft  turfs  that  were  taken 
off  from  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch.  The  earth 
fide  of  thefe  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  the  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  I11  four  or  live  years  thefe  plants 
made  a  fence  which  neither  horfes  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  pafs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 

Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  hut  they  are  always 
entangled  to  lucli  a  degree,  that  they  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  uulefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  foon  make  an  excellent  fence  }  and,  where 
thin,  it  may  be  eafily  thickened  by  laying  down  bran¬ 
ches,  which  in  one  year  will  make  fhoots  of  lix  or  feven 
feet.  They  hear  clipping  very  well. 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  the  fubjeft  of  liedg- Dr  Ander- 
iug  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other  f?n’s  direc- 
plauts  befules  thofe  above  mentioned  might  he  ufefully  t,ons‘ 
employed  iu  the  conftru&ion  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.  This,  he  fays,  by  no  EJays  on 
means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  which  is  commonly  A^ric^1- 
fuppofed.  u  It  is  generally  imagined  (fays  he),  tliat^^’  L 
the  willow  cau  be  made  to  thrive  nowhere  except  iu 
wet  or  boggy  ground  :  hut  this  is  one  of  thofe  vulgar 
errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too  ofteu  to 
he  met  with  iu  fubje&s  relating  to  rural  affairs }  for  ex¬ 
perience  has  fufficicntly  convinced  me,  that  this  plant 
will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any  rich  well  culti¬ 
vated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  circumftances  that  need 
not  here  be  mentioned),  even  although  it  he  of  a  very 
dry  nature.  It  could  not,  however,  in  general  he  made 
to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thorns  }  nor 
would  it,  in  any  refpe6i,  be  proper  to  train  it  up  for  a 
fence  in  the  fame  way  as  that  plant.  The  willow,  as  a-ofthe  wiU 
fence,  could  fcldom  be  fuccefsfully  employed,  hut  for  low. 
dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any  extenfive  field  of 
rich  ground :  aud,  as  it  is  always  ueceflary  to  put  the 
foil  into  as  good  order  as  poffible  before  a  hedge  of  this 
kind  is  planted  iu  it,  the  ealieft  method  of  putting  it  in¬ 
to  the  ueceflary  high  tilth,  will  be  to  mark  off  the 
boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  iu  the  wiuter,  or  earl) 
in  the  fpring,  with  a  defign  to  give  a  complete  fallow  to 
a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet  broad,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  planted  the  enfuing 
winter.  This  ridge  ought  to  he  frequently  ploughed 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  in  the  autumn  to  be  well 
manured  with  dung  or  lime,  or  both  (for  it  cannot  he 
made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly  formed  int®  a  rulge  be¬ 
fore  winter. 

u  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  maimer,  it 
will  he  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  he  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve¬ 
niently  done  5  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  But  before  you  begin  to 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  he  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fufficient  number  of  plants:  which  will  he  heft, 
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done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  he  inclofed  as  you  can  conve¬ 
niently  have  it ;  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car¬ 
riage  of  them  Would  be  troublefomc  if  they  were, 
brought  from  any  confulcrablc  diflance.  The  beft 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fueh  as.  make  .  the 
iongeft  and  ftrongeft  flioots,  and  arc  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop-willows  may  be 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with 
ftronger  and  more  taper  fhoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  flioots, 
becomes  of  an  afli  gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  arc  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  pretty  thick,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 
What  name  this  fpccies  is  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot 
tell  \  but  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a  large  fize  at 
the  root,  and  is  ftrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  he  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.  The  flioots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  years  growth  before  they  can  be  proper¬ 
ly  ufed,  and  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  length.  Thcfe  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofe  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  planter  having 
ft  retched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrufting  a  row  of  thefc  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  di  flance  of 
1 8  or  20  inches  from  one  another ;  making  them  all 
flant  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
line.  This  being  flniflied,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  plants  of  the  former  row' ;  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direction 
exadtly  contrary  ;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  bafket-ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  faftening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  firmly.  The  whole,  when  finifhed,  a  (fumes  a 
*very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  firft 
a  tolerable  good  defence  ;  and,  as  thefe  plants  im¬ 
mediately  take  root,  and  quickly  increafe  in  fize,  it 
becomes,  after  a  few  years,  a  very  ftrong  fence  which 
nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge  I  myfelf 
have  employed  ;  and  find  that  a  man  may  plant  and 
twift  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a  day,  if  the 
plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand  :  and  in  a  fituation 
,  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  I  know  no  kind  of  fence 
which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a  fmall  expence,  fo  quick¬ 
ly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in  good  or¬ 
der.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  putting  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants  of  willow, 
which  will  quickly  fpring  up  and  be  fupported  by  them; 
and,  by  its  numerous  prickles,  would  effe&ually  pre- 
ferve  the  dcfencelefs  willow  from  being  browfed  upon 
by  cattle. 

“  As  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted,  in  Culture  for  one 
year  at  leaft,  that  the  plants  of  eglantine  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mould  produced  by  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
to  ftir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoe  in 
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the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  Fences, 
it  may  be  lowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole-  -4 

worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expencc  of  the 
fallow.”  '  672 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di-  planting; 
regions  for  planting  hedges  in  fituations  very  much  cx- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on  Nations, 
the  point  of  decaying.  44  Thofe  who  live  in  an  open  and  reco- 
itncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  to  encoun-  vering 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  fhelter- 
cd  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  the  difficul- y0j  ^ 
ties,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  top.  16,  &c. 
grow  with  facility.  For,  w  here  a  young  hedge  is  much 
expofed  to  violent  and  continued  gulls  of  wind,  no  art 
will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or  grow 
with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more  flielter- 
ed  fituation  and  favourable  expofure. 

44  But  although  it  is  impoflible  to  rear  hedges  in  this 
fituation  to  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others,  yet  they 
may  he  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  attention  and 
pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

44  It  is  advifeablc,  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  a  bank  ;  but  it  becomes  abfulutely  ne- 
ccffary  in  fuch  an  expofed  fituation  as  that  I  have  now 
deferibed :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the 
wind,  fereens  the  voung  hedge  from  the  violence  of 
the  blail,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fonie  time  at 
firft,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwife 
could  have  done. 

44  But  as  it  may  be  expe&cd  foon  to  grow  as  high  as 
the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hufbandman  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a  wife  forecaft, 
againll  the  inconvenience  that  may  he  expedted  to  arife 
from  that  circuilillance. 

44  With  this  view,  it  will  he  proper  for  him,  inftead 
of  making  a  iinglc  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  011  each  fide  of 
It,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  hank  ;  in  which  fi¬ 
tuation,  the  bank  will  equally  fhelter  each  of  the  two 
hedges  while  they  are  lower  than  it ;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afford  fhelter  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  Would  have  done  fingly. 

44  To  effedhiate  this  ftill  more  perfedtlv,  let  a  row  of 
fervice  trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  hank,  at 
the  diflance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a  plant 
of  eglantine  bettveen  each  two  fervices.  This  plant 
will  advance,  in  fomc  degree,  even  in  this  expofed  flot¬ 
ation  ;  and  by  its  numerous  flioots,  covered  with  large 
leaves,  will  effectually  fereen  the  hedge  on  each  fide  of 
it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  Tome  fupport  and 
fhelter  from  them  ;  fo  that  they  will  he  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a  clofe,  ftrong, 
and  beautiful  fence. 

44  Tli z  fervice  is  a  tree  hut  little  known  in  Scotland ; 
although  it  is  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  he 
often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  fitu¬ 
ation,  affords  more  fhelter  to  other  plants  than  almoft 
any  other  tree  known  :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many 
ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  ftem, 

■which,  in  time,  affunie  an  upright  direction,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to 
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Fences,  the  very  bottom,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tree  cxiffs  :  fo 

"v - J  that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofebulh,  till  it 

attains  the  height  of  a  foreff  tree. 

“  It  is  of  the  fame,  genus  with  the  rawn-tree,  and  has 
a  great  relemblance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit  j  its 
branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant ;  its  leaves  undi¬ 
vided,  broad,  and  round,  iomcwhat  rcfembiing  the  elm, 
but  white  and  mealy  -on  the  under  fide.  It  deferves  to 
he  better  known  than  it  is  at  prelent. 

“  But  if,  from  the  poornels  of  the  foil7  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
ihould  lo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  lickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  Hunted 
in  appearance,  the  ealieff  and  only  effectual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  Hems  of  the  plants  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  ineh  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  fend  forth  much  Hronger  flioots 
than  they  £vcr  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 
And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  defcrihed,  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cale,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frcfli  and 
vigorous. 

u  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  autumn, 
or  the  beginning  of  winter  j  and  in  the  fpring,  when 
the  young  buds  begin  to  lhow  themfclves,  the  Humps 
ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the  buds  be 
■  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  flrongeff  and 
bell  placed,  which  fliould  be  left  for  a  Hem.  For  if 
the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the  Hem  are 
allowed  to  fpring  up  undiHurbed,  they  will  become  in 
a  few  years  as  weak  and  Hunted  as  before  j  and  the 
hedge  will  never  afterwards  he  able  to  attain  any  confi¬ 
de  rable  height,  Hrength,  or  health  fulne  is. — I  have  feen 
many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly  cut  over,  to¬ 
tally  ruined  by  this  circumHance  not  having  been  at¬ 
tended  to  in  proper  time. 

“  If  the  ground  for  fixteen  or  twenty  feet  on  each 
fide  of  die  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  drelling  with 
rich  manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  fomc  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  profper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpecially  if  it  had  been  planted  on  the  level 
ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  fhallow  ditch.” 

Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 
I  ack  alder,  fnperior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moiH 
foils.  It  may  either  he  propagated  by  layers  or  trun¬ 
cheons  about  three  feet  long.  The  heH  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  laH  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March. 

I  hey  ought  to  be  fliarpened  at  their  largeH  end,  and 
the  ground  well  loofened  before  they  are  thruH  into 
it,  IcH  the  bark  fliould  be  torn  off,  which  might  occa- 
fion  their  mifearriage.  They  fliould  be  fet  at  leaH  two 
feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of  the 
ground  by  violent  winds  after  they  have  made  Hrong 
flioots  y  and  they  fliould  he  kept  clear  of  tall  weeds 
until  they  have  got  good  heads,  after  ^vliich  they  will 
require  no  farther  care.  When  raifed  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  y  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  have 
roots  lu flicient  for  tranfplantation,  which  muff  be  done 
by  digging  a  hole  and  loofening  the  earth  in  the 
place  where  the  plant  is  to  Hand.  The  young  fets 
hiuH  be  planted  at  leaff  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  j  and 
their  tops  fliould  be  cut  off  to  within  about  nine  inches 
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of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  will  fhoot  out 
many  branches.  This  tree  may  he  trained  into  very  ’ 
thick  and  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of  20  feet  and 
upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  fides  of 
brooks  ;  for  it  grows  beff  when  part  of  its  roots  are 
in  wrater  j  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as  is  ufual  for 
willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 

Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  Haves  j  for  it  will 
laff  a  long  time  under  ground  or  in  water :  and  it  is 
likewife  in  great  effimation  among  plough-wrights, 
turners,  &c.  as  well  as  for  making  fevcral  of  the  uten- 
lils  ncceflary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  alio  dyes  a  good 
black. 

The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil- Of  the: 
ler  as  proper  for  hedges ;  and  in  places  where  the  larch. 
young  plants  can  be  cafdy  procured,  lie  fays  that  the 
plantation  of  an  acre  will  not  coff  40  fliillings,  the  af¬ 
ter  expence  will  not  exceed  “20  ffullings:  fo  that  the 
whole  will  not  come  above  three  pounds.  Afh  trees 
ought  never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaule 
they  injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended 
roots,  and  likewife  on  account  of  the  property  their 
leaves  have  of  giving  a  rank  taffe  to  butter  made  from 
the  milk  of  inch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  No 
afh  trees  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  good  dairy- 
counties.  ^ 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  Hones,  the  Of  hedges 
fences  which  hound  an  effate  or  farm  are- frequently  raifed  on 
made  with  them.  In  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  it  is  ^ie  0 ** 
common  to  build  as  it  were  two  walls  with  thefe  Hones  ftouc  encCLi* 
laid  upon  one  another  j  firff  two  and  then  one  be¬ 
tween  :  as  the  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  Hones  in  flat  to  the  fides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Quick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
walls,  and  thrive  exceeding  well.  Such  inclofures  are 
reckoned  the  beff  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
hut  they  muff  be  difagveeable  to  the  eye,  and  Hand  in 
need  of  frequent  repairs,  by  the  Hones  being  forced  out 
of  the  way  by  cattle.  The  beff  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  build  fucli  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  made  wide 
enough  on  purpofe,  and  Hoped  down  on  each  fide. 

Thus  the  deformity  will  he  hid  \  and  as  the  cattle  can¬ 
not  Hand  to  faee  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt  to  leap  over 
it,  the  Hones  of  which  it  is  compofed  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  be  beaten  down.  The  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch 
may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  ground,  and  its  fides 
planted  with  fuch  trees  or  underwood  as  will  beff  fuit 
the  foil.  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  fcveral  feet  on  the  in- 
fide  for  timber,  a  fnpply  of  that  valuable  commodity 
may  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  more  va¬ 
luable  paffure. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  a  Qf 

durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  graffy  places.  Dig  conftrucft- 
pieecs  of  turf  four  or  five  inches  thick,  the  breadth  ofing  an  ex- 
the  ipade,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  Lay  thefe  turfs  celIcnf 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grafs  outward,  at  m, 
the  diffance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  fes.  ^  ** 
at  which  the  diteh  after-wards  to  be  dug  in  the  folid 
ground  is  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  lame  manner, 
but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary  way, 
another  row  of  turfs,  at  fueh  a  diffance  as  to  make  a. 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended 
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height  of  the  bank.  Thus,  even  though  the  ground 
ftiould  prove  defective,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.  A  ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what 
depth  and  breadth  you  plcafe  }  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  dope  on  each  fide  *,  and  iu  this  cale 
there  will  be  no  lofs  of  pafture  by  the  fence  ;  beeaufe 
it  may  be  foWed  with  liay-ieeds,  and  will  bear  grafs 
on  both  fides.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditehes  or  dopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
of  turf,  and  the  reft  may  be  fcattered  over  the  adjaeent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  more  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
thus  plaeed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  them  filled  up  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  defircd  height*,  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide 
of  it  a  gentle  dope  for  greater  ftrength.  The  top  of 
this  bank  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
ami  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth,  except  a  fmall 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.  Quickfets 
lliould  then  be  planted  along  this  top,  and  they  will 
fonn  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  means  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  dope  only  two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  befidcs  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feet  high,  through 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  :  for 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  Jiind  the  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  yearns  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  j 
and  it  will  be  yet  much  ilrongcr  when  the  roots  of  the 
quick  fliall  have  ftiot  out  among  it.  The  only  pre¬ 
cautions  neeefiary  to  be  oblcrved  in  making  this  bank 
are,  I.  Not  to  make  it  when  the  ground  is  too  dry  j 
beeaufe,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  fhould  fuddenly  fol¬ 
low,  it  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as,  perhaps,  to 
endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of  the  outfide  *,  which, 
however,  is  eafily  remedied  if  it  ftiould  happen.  2.  If 
the  dope  be  fucli  as  flieep  ean  climb  up,  feeure  the 
young  quicks,  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  fmall 
dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near  the  top,  on  both  fides. 
If  any  of  the  quieks  ftiould  die,  which  they  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  fixa¬ 
tion,  unlefs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  feafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  fome  ol  the  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned. —  Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park  j  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  place  pofts  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high, 
a  little  doping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
top  :  no  deer  ean  creep  through  this,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  over  it.  It  is  likewife  one  of  the  beft  fences 
for  fecuring  eattle  }  and  if  the  quicks  on  the  banks  be 
kept  clipped,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  green  wall  plea- 
fing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  find  elms 
recommended  for  fences^  and  the  following  method  of 
raifing  them  for  this  purpofe  is  faid  to  be  the  beft. 
When  elm  timber  is  felled  in  the  fpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimming  or  hewing  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  you  would  corn,  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  has  an  eye,  or 
bud-knot,  or  fome  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  {hoot 
like  the  cuttings  of  potatoes  ;  and  the  plants  thus 
raifed  having  no  tap-roots,  but  (hooting  their  fibres 
horizontally  in  the  rieheft  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  more 
vigorous,  and  may  be  more  fafely  and  eafily  tranfplant- 
ed,  that  when  raifed  from  feeds,  or  in  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  plants  thus  raifed  for  elm  fenees  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others  }  as  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  more,  ftems  will  anfe  from  the  fame  chip  y  and 
Inch  plants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
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ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  llioots  ill  proportion,  ^  Fences.  ^ 
and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked'  r— ’ 

wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  pradifed.  If 
kept  clipped  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 
moft  impenetrable.  <>78 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  meetObferva- 
with  feveral  obfervations  on  quick  hedges  by  a  gentle- 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefers  the  white  hedges, 

black  thorns  to  all  other  plants  for  this  purpofe  *,  but  is 
of  opinion,  that  planting  timber  trees  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
raifed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haws  in  a  nurfery  j 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  made  flat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  doping  fide  next  the  ditches, 
which  laft  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  lurfaee, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  turfs  were  regu¬ 
larly  laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  fide  of 
the  ditch  on  whieh  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  beft  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  fets  were 
ftraight,  long,  fmooth,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant¬ 
ed  as  foon  as  poflible  after  taking  up.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  diftance  }  and  about  every  4^ 
young  fruit-trees,  or  thofe  of  other  kinds,  fuch  as  aih, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuited  them.  A  fecond 
row  of  quickfets  was  then  laid  on  another  bed  of  frefti 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould  * 
after  whieh  the  hank  was  finiftied  and  feeured  properly 
from  iniuries  by  a  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  fattened  by  flakes  of  oak  trees  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  three  feet  diftanee.  Wherever  any  of  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  were  of  a  dwindling  appearanee, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  frefti  ones  from  the  nur- 
ferv,  as  well  as  fueh  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  and  eleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  moft  deftru&ive  to  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  and  the 
traveller’s  joy.  The  root  of  white  hrvony  is  as  big  as 
a  man’s  leg,  and  runs  very  deep  :  that  of  blaek  bryony 
often  grows  to  30  feet  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten¬ 
drils  takes  bold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  muft  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  deftroy  it.  The  third  is  ftill  more  deftruaive  to 
young  quieks  than  the  other  two,  overfliadowing  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  Its  root  is  fmaller  than  that  ot 
the  two  former,  but  muft  be  dug  out  very  elean,  as  the 
leaft  pieee  left  will  fend  up  frefti  ftioots.  It  is  very 
deftruaive  to  hedges  to  allow  cattle  to  browze  upon 
them,  whieh  they  are  very  apt  to  do  ;  but  where  eattle 
of  fome  kind  muft  be  allowed  aecefs  to  them,  horles 
will  do  by  far  the  leaft  mifelnef. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  hedges,  Cyde^mu 
our  author  obferves,  that  if  they  were  of  no  farther  commend. 
ufe  than  as  mere  fenees,  it  would  be  the  farmer, s  iote-e(j  jn 
reft  to  keep  them  up  carefully  *,  for  the  better  they  are,  hedges, 
the  more  feeure  are  his  eattle  and  crops.  But  il  a  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  cyder  fruit-trees  were  planted  in 
hedges,  the  profit  arifing  from  them  only  would  abun¬ 
dantly  repay  the  eoft  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of 
ground.  It  may  poifibly  be  obje&ed  by  fome,  that 
the  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  get  the  fruit }  but  thofe  who  make  it 
fhould  remember,  or  be  told,  that  the  beft  kinds  of 
eyder-fruit  are  fo  hard  and  auftere  at  the  time  of  their 
being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
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Fences,  bogs  will  hardly  touch  them.  •  But  the  greateft  bcnc- 
1 — “v- — 1  fit,  where  no  fruit-trees  arc  planted,  arifes  from  the 
thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  lire 
68o  and  other  purpofes.”  n 

Method  of  The  author  of  the  EH  ays  on  Hulbandry  recommends 
railing  the  hornbeam  plant  as  one  of  the  hell  yet  known  for 
hornbeam  making  fences,  according  to  the  method  pra&ifed  in 

rcrmaii111  Germany,  where  fuch  fences  are  common.  “  When 
icrnuny.  ^  German  hulbandman  (fays  he)  erects  a  fence  of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought  to  in- 
terfeft  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew’s  crofs.  In 
that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other,  he 
gently  ferapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  ftraw 
thwartwife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate  in  a  kind 
of  indiffoluble  knot,  and  pulh  from  thence  horizontal 
llanting  fhoots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living  palifado  or 
chevaux  clef  rife  ;  fo  that  fuch  a  prote&ion  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being  pruned  an¬ 
nually,  and  with  diferetion,  will  in  a  few  years  render 
6Sv  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

Dr  Ander-  “  It  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Anderfon)  that  a 
ion’s  me-  hedge  may  have  been  long  negle&ed,  and  be  in  general 
mendin-r  m  a  healthy  Hate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 

decayed*  thin  and  ftraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfect 

hedges.  fort  of  fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks  *,  for  thefe 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choked,  and  llarved,  hy 
the  old  plants  :  nor  could  it  be  racovered  by  cutting 
clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  Hill  conti¬ 
nue  where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  plajli  the 
hedge  5  which  laft  operation  is  always  the  1110ft  eli¬ 
gible  where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  cured  liy  this  means. 

“  The  operation  I  here  call  plajhing ,  may  he  de¬ 
fined,  “  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood.”  To  form 
this,  fome  Items  are  firft  fele<fted,  to  he  left  as  flakes  at 
proper  diftances,  the  tops  of  which  arc  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  ftraggling 
fide-branches  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  arc  alfo 
lopped  away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then 
cut  over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftances ; 
xi nd  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  on  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almoft  to  a  horizontal  pofition, 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  ftakes,  fo  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
thefe  he  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps ;  which  ought  to  be  farther  ftrengthened 
by  fomc  dead  ftakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  ftrike 
root,  and  grow  up  fo  as  to  ftrengthen  the  hedge  in  a 
moft  effectual  manner. 

u  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  ftems  in 
one  direction,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

u  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  ieen  it 


done  could  eafily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  {hoots  from 
many  parts  of  thefe  ftems,  and  as  the  upright  {hoots  that 
rile  from  the  ftumps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been  cut 
over  quickly  rufh  up  through  the  whole  hedge,  thefe 
ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  maft,  that  forms 
a  ftrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

“  This  is  the  heft  method  of  recovering  an  old 
negle£ted  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 

“  In  fome  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  fhoots  of 
a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter  \  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
confiderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeale  may 
therefore  be  wilhed  for. 

“  Young  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affected 
with  this  diforder ;  and  it  is  almoft  always  occafioned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  it  lias  been  forced  to  fend  out  tco  great  a 
number  of  {hoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fo 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  lie  unable  to  refill  the  ievere 
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weather  in  winter. 

“  It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  the  {hears  .a  few  inches  above  the  ground  the 
firft  winter  after  planting }  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  fmall  fhoots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  ftems 
that  has  been  cut  over : — Each  of  which,  being  after¬ 
wards  cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  ftill 
greater  number  of  fhoots,  which  are  {mailer  and  fmaller 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

“  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequence  of  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  lhoots  at  all,  and  the  utmoll 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thofe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
ftate  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ceafe  to  grow  at  all — 
the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
periflies  entirely. 

“  But  if  the  foil  be  very  rich,  notwithftanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  ftems,  the  roots  will  ftill 
have  fufficient  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
fhoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never 
attain  a  proportional  thicknefs.  And  as  the  vigour 
of  the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very 
late  in  autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of 
thefe  dangling  {hoots  have  attained  any  degree  of 
woody  firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almoft  entirely 
hy  it  5  the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefe 
long  dead  fhoots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to 
look  at,  and  ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of 
the  hedge. 

“  The  caufes  of  the  diforder  being  thus  explained,  it 
will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  cure  is  amputa¬ 
tion  :  which,  hy  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin  'with 
training  the  hedge  anew,  gives  alfo  an  opportunity  oi 
avoiding  the  errors  that  occafioned  it.  I11  this  cafe, 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plants  as  clofe  to  the 
ground  as  poffible,  as  there  the  Hems  will  be  lcfs  nume¬ 
rous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And  particular  at  ten 
tion  ought  to  he  had  to  allow  very  few  fhoots  to  ariie 
from  the  ftems  that  have  been  cut  over,  and  to  guard 
carefully  againft  {hortening  them. 

“  But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
3  U  2  he 
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be  very  ftrong,  the  fhoots  that  arc  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  Hems  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  he 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  fafety  to  do  3  in  which  cafe, 
lome  part  of  the  top  of  the  fhoot  may  perhaps  be  killed 
the  fir  ft  winter,  which  ought  if  poffible  to  he  prevent¬ 
ed.  This  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving  a 
cheek  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  l’o  as  to  allow  the 
young  fhoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  flate  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fuffers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  fuflains.  To  check  therefore  the  vigorous  vege¬ 
tation  at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to  choofe 
the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of  lopping  off 
all  the  fupernumerary  branches  from  the  young  hedge, 
and  for  clipping  oft*  the  fide-branehes  that  have  fprung 
out  from  it  3  which  will,  in  general,  be  fuffieient  to 
give  it  fucli  a  cheek  in  its  growth  at  that  feafon,  as 
will  prevent  any  of  the  fhoots  from  advancing  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigorous,  a  few  buds 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  large:  flumps  in  the 
fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  off  at  this  feafon,  which 
will  tend  to  flop  the  vegetation  of  the  hedge  flill  more 
effectually. 

By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
preserved  entire  through  the  firll  winter.  And  as  the 
fhoots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fuceeffive  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  prefer ving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  he  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  is  advanced  to  any  confident  b'le 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas.” 

Lord  Karnes,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Gentleman 
Farmer,  gives  leveral  directions  for  the  railing  and 
mending  of  hedges  confiderably  different  from  thofe 
above  related.  For  a  deer-park  he  recommends  a  wrall 
aof  flone  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
clofe  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
off’,  in  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  deer  from  breaking  through  3  and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  He  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  becaufe 
no  heafl  will  feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  bufli  tender.  Therefore,  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  care  is  neeeflary  except  to  preferve  them 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A  row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  the  laburnums,  which  no 
hare  nor  any  other  beafl  will  touch.  The  'wall  he  re¬ 
commends  to  he  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be¬ 
ing  both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  conflruct- 
ed  entirely  of  flone.  Raife  it  of  flone  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  after  which  it 
is  to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows.  Firll,  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  grafly  fide  under,  fod  cut  with  the  fpade 
four  or  five  inehes  deep,  and  of  length  equal  to  the 
thieknefs  of  the  wall.  Next  cover  this  fod  with  loofe 
earth  rounded  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod, 
call  with  the  paring  fpade,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be¬ 
yond  the  thieknefs  of  the  wall,  two  inches  on  each  fide. 
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With  tliefe  cover  the  loofe  eaTtlv,  keeping  the  grafly  Fences, 
fide  above  3  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  that y— > 
each  fod  fliall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about 
two  inches  without  cover  3  when  20  or  30  yards  are 
thus  fmifhed,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  hy  two 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  linking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  eom- 
pa6l  body  that  keeps  in  the  moiflure,  and  encourages, 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Laflly,  cut  oft'  the  ragged  ends  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  O&ober  is  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  fun  and 
wind,  during  fummer,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moifl  foil  affords  the  bell  fod. 

Wet  foil  is  commonly  too  fat  for  binding 3  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants,  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  fituation.  l)ry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  ill  hound  with  roots,  fliakes  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod, 
which  is  to  lay  them  flat  and  Angle,  looks  as  if  intended 
to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs  3  not  to  mention  that 
the  foil  is  liable  to  he  blown  off  the  wall  by  every  high 
wind.  6Sj. 

The  advantages  of  a  thorn  hedge,  according  to  ourAdvam 
author,  are,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  grower,  wlientaSCsof 
planted  in  a  proper  foil  3  fhooting  up  fix  or  feven  feet  ?  lj*onx 
in  a  feafon.  Though  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by  1  S  * 
weeds  when  young,  it  turns  llrong,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  fhape.  Even  when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  to  lateral  fhoots  3  and  laflly,  its  prickles 
make  it  the  mofl  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.  None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  he  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  that 
they  be  properly  trained  in  the  nurfery.  The  bell 
foil  for  a  nurfery,  his  lordfliip  obferves,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfifh  : 
in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  be  hurt  during  the  fe verity  of  the  weather  3  and 
thefe  imperfedh’ons  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.  An  6S5 
effential  requifite  in  a  nurfery  is  free  ventilation.  “  How  Of  a  pro- 
eommon  (fays  his  lordfliip)  is  it  to  find  nurferies 
hollow  fheltered  places,  furrounded  with  walls  and  ^  p]anfih 
high  plantations,  more  fit  for  pine-apples  than  barren 
trees  !  The  plants  thrufl  out  long  llioots,  but  feeble 
and  tender :  when  expofed  in  a  cold  fituation  they  de¬ 
cay,  and  fometimes  die.  But  there  is  a  reaion  for  every 
thing  :  the  nurferyman’s  view  is  to  make  profit  by  hav¬ 
ing  ground,  and  hy  impofing  on  the  purehafer  tall  plants,  , 
for  which  he  pretends  to  demand  double  price.  It  is 
fo  difficult  to  purehafe  wholefome  and  well  nurfed 
plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer  ought  to  raife  plants 
for  himfelf.  686 

“  As  thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  1 Of  raifing 
have  long  pra&ifed  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  of^he^o^tT* 
raffing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  mull  be  cut0f  0]d 
off  when  thorns  arc  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.  Thefe  roots,  hedges, 
cut  into  imali  parts,  and  put  in  a  bed  of  frefli  earth, 
will  produce  plants  the  next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  produced  from  feed  3  and  thus  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fuceeffion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.  It  ought  to  he  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  3  they  deferve  all 
the  additional  fum  that  can  be  demanded  for  them. 

Young  and  feeble  plants  in  a  hedge  are  of  How  growth  3 
and,  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  paling  neccffary  to. 
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fecure  them  from  cattle  mull  he  renewed  more  than 
once  before  they  become  a  fence.  A  thorn  hedge  may 
be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpring,  unlefs 
it  be  froft.  But  I  have  always  obferved,  that  thorns 
planted  in  0<5tober  are  more  healthy,  puili  more  vigor- 
oufly,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
preparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought  to  be 
left  as  entire  as  poflible,  and  nothing  cut  away  but  the 
ragged  parts. 

“As  a  thorn  hedge  fullers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
ground  where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  common  method  of  planting,  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  a  fide  of  the  intended 
ditch,  termed  a  fcarfement  ;  and  behind  the  lcarfemcnt 
to  lay  the  furface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquare  fods  two  or  three  inches  deep,  its  graify  furface 
under.  Upon  that  fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  them. 
The  grafs  in  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  are  in 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di¬ 
ligence  to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho¬ 
ked.  The  following  method  deferves  all  the  addition¬ 
al  trouble  it  requires.  Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alio  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  fizc  \  lay  behind  the 
border  all  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lay  the  mouldery 
earth  that  fell  from  the  fpade  in  cutting  the  faid  fur¬ 
face.  Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  leall  *,  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  higher  than  the  fcarfement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.  After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothiug  their  ragged  points  with  a 
knife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bufhy,  they  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
on  the  border,  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  fpread  the  roots  among  the  fnr- 
fiice-eartb,  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  fineft  of  all.  Coyer  the  Herns  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  ftratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  top  free.  It  is  no  matter  how  poor  this 
ftratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  nourifhment  from  it. 
Go  on  to  finifh  the  ditch,  prefling  clown  carefully 
every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the  hedge, 
which  makes  a  good  folid  mound  impervious  to  rain. 
It  is  a  fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to  raife  this 
mound  as  perpendicular  as  poflible ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  it  may  he  proper,  in  loofe  foil,  when  the  mound 
is  railed  a  foot  or  io,  to  bind  it  with  a  rowr  of  the 
tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till  it 
become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Behind  the  line  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fcarfement  and  border  fliould  be  fummer 
fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots  \  and 
this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  foil. 
In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  planting  a  thorn 
hedge.  In  fucli  ground  there  is  a  neceffity  for  a  Hone 
fence. 

“The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  laying 
thorns  as  above  deferibed,  is  to  give  the  roots  fpace  to 
pufli  in  all  directions  ;  even  Upwards  into  the  mound  of 
earth.  There  may  be  fome  advantages  in  this  )  but, 
in  my  apprchenfion,  the  difadvantage  is  much  greater 


of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude  Fences, 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the  ■  v  ■ 

Hoping  hank,  and  lias  no  accefs  to  the  roots.  Inftead 
of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  it  not 
do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it  5  covering  the  roots 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  the  heft  earth,  which 
woiftd  make  a  hollowr  between  the  plants  and  the  Hop¬ 
ing  bank?  This  hollow  wrould  intercept  every  drop  of 
rain  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  among 
the  roots.  Why,  at  any  rate,  fliould  a  thorn  he  put  in¬ 
to  the  ground  Hoping  ?  This  is  not  the  practice  with 
regard  to  any  other  tree  5  and  I  have  heard  of  no  ex¬ 
periment  to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better 
Hoping  than  eredt.  There  occurs,  indeed,  one  objec¬ 
tion  againft  planting  thorns  ereCt,  that  the  roots  have 
no  room  to  extend  tliemfelves  on  that  fide  where  the 
ditch  is.  But  does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  their 
progrefs,  roots  meet  with  a  ditch,  they  do  not  pufh  011- 
wards  ;  hut,  changing  their  direction,  pufli  downward 
at  the  fide  of  the  ditch  ?  If  fo,  tliefe  downward  roots 
will  fupport  the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  moul¬ 
dered  down  by  froft.  One  thing  is  evident  without  ex¬ 
periment,  that  thorns  planted  crcCl  may  fooner  be  made 
a  complete  fence  than  when  laid  Hoping  as  nfual.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  the  operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that 
do  not  exceed  a  foot  or  15  inches  •,  hut  thorns  five  or 
fix  feet  high  may  be  planted  ereCl  \  and  a  hedge  of 
fuch  thorns,  well  cultivated  in  the  nurfery,  will  in 
three  years  arrive  to  greater  perfection  than  a  hedge 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that 
time.”  £>8S 

After  the  hedge  is  finiflied,  it  is  abfalutcly  neceffa- Of  fecuring; 
ry  to  fecure  it  for  fome  time  from  the  depredations  ofaJ  e  P. 
cattle  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  caiy  matter.  ^heplante<k 
ordinary  method  of  a  paling  (fays  his  lordfliip)  is  no 
fuflicicnt  defence  againft  cattle  :  the  molt  gentle  make 
it  a  rubbing  poft,  and  the  vicious  wantonly  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is 
expenfive  }  viz.  two  ditches  and  two  hedges,  with  a 
mound  of  earth  between  them.  If  this  remedy,  how¬ 
ever,  be  not  palatable,  the  paling  ought  at  leaft  to  he 
of  the  llrongeft  kind.  I  recommend  the  following  as 
the  heft  I  am  acquainted  with  :  Drive  into  the  ground 
ftrong  flakes  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  intervals 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  cattle  that  arc  to  be  inclofed  \  and  all  prccilcly  of 
the  fame  height.  Prepare  plates  of  wood  fawed  out 
of  logs,  every  plate  three  inches  broad  and  half  an 
inch  thiek.  Fix  them  on  the  heads  of  the  Hakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.  The  flakes  will  be 
united  fo  firmly,  that  one  cannot  he  moved  without 
the  whole  \  and  will  he  proof  accordingly  againft  the 
rubbing  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.  The  only  proper  place  for  it  is  the  fide 
of  a  high  road,  or  to  fence  a  plantation  of  trees.  It 
will  indeed  he  a  fufEcient  fence  againft  (beep,  and  en¬ 
dure  till  the  hedge  itfelf  becomes  a  fence.  A  fence 
thus  completed,  including  thorns,  ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  much  exceed  two  lhillings  every 
fix  yards.”  . 

His  lordfliip  difcom  mends  the  ordinary  method,  of  Straining 
training  hedges,  by  cutting  off  the  top  and  lliortening le 
the  lateral  branches,  in  order  to  make  it  thick  anil 
bulky.  This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  oH  the 
Items  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  indeed, 

produces. 
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Fences,  produce  a  great  number  of  llioots,  and  makes  a  very 
*■— vv""*  thick  fenee,  but  wliieh  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 

leaves,  that  eattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  1  o 
determine  the  beft  method  of  proceeding  in  this  eafe, 
his  lordfhip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  fir  ft  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  fides  \  the 
Tides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned,  but  not  the  top  \  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firft,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom  \  but  wreak  in 
the  ftems,  and  unable  to  refill  any  horned  bead :  the 
fecond  was  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  and  elofe  from  top  to 
bottom  :  the  third  was  alfo  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  lliade  of,  thofe  above  them.  Henee  he  dirc6ts 
that  hedges  ftionld  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  ftems 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  eirenmferenee,  which  will  be 
in  ten  Or  twelve  years  *,  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  mull  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
ftem }  thofe  above  mull  be  made  fliorter  and  fhorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  ground  *,  and  at 
five  feet  high  they  mull  be  eut  elofe  to  the  ftem,  leav¬ 
ing  all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this  dref- 
iing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very  deep 
roof }  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by  pruning. 
This  form  gives  free  aeeefs  to  rain,  fun,  and  air :  every 
twig  has  its  ftiare,  and  the  whole  is  preferred  in  vi¬ 
gour.  When  the  ftems  have  arrived  at  their  proper- 
bulk,  eut  them  over  at  live  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
the  lateral  branches  end.  This  anfwers  two  excellent 
purpofes  :  the  firfl  is  to  ftrengthen  the  hedge,  the  fap 
that  formerly  afeended  to  the  top  being  now  diftri- 
buted  to  the  branehes  ;  the  next  is,  that  a  tall  hedge 
ft  agnates  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and  grafs  near 
it.  A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  impenetrable 

690  even  by  a  bull. 

Plafliing  of  With  regard  to  the  pra&iee  of  plajhing  an  old  hedge 
contend"  reeommended  by  Dr  Anderfon,  his  lordlliip  obferves 
ed.  "  that  “  it  makes  a  good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long 
run  is  deftru&ive  to  the  plants :  and  accordingly  there 
is  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  a  complete  good  hedge 
where  plalhing  has  been  long  pradifed.  A  thorn  is  a 
tree  of  long  life.  If,  inftead  of  being  maflacrcd  by 
plalhing,  it  were  raifed  and  dreffed  in  the  way  here 
deferibed,  it  would  continue  a  firm  hedge  perhaps  500 

691  years. 

Hedges  u  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of 

ought  to  be  tiie  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  diteh.  It  has 
therfideof  ;n(leea.the  advantagc  of  an  awful  fituation  \  but  being 
the  bank*  planted  in  bad  foil,  and  deftitute  of  moiflure,  it  can- 
and  no  ’  not  thrive  :  it  is  at  beft  dwarfilh,  and  frequently  de¬ 
trees  allow- cayS  and  dies.  To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  hedge, 
ed  in  them.  Qr  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  as  a  pernicious  practice.  It  is  amazing  that 
people  ftiould  fall  into  this  error,  when  they  ought. to 
know  that  there  never  was  a  good  thorn  hedge  with 
trees  it  it.  And  how  ftiould  it  be  otherwife  ?  An  oak, 
a  lieeeh,  an  elm,  grows  fafter  than  a  thorn.  When 
fullered  to  grow  in  the  midfl  of  a  thorn  hedge,  it 
fpreads  its  roots  everywhere,  and  robs  the  thorns  of 
their  nourifhment.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  tree,  overflm- 
dowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  from  them. 
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At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfe  with  being  over-  Fences, 
fliadowed  than  a  thorn.  v 

“  It  is  fcareely  necefiary  to  mention  gaps  in  a  hedge,  9.^ ^ 

bceaufe  they  will  feldom  happen  where  a  hedge  is  train- 
ed  as  above  reeommended.  But  in  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trefpafling  of  eattle. 

The  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps,  is  to  plant  lweet 
briar  where  the  gap  is  fmall,  and  a  erab  "where  it  is 
large.  This  method  I  eannot  approve,  for  an  obvious 
reafon  :  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  eompofed  of  plants 
whieh  grow  unequally.  Thofe  that  grow  fail,  overtop 
and  hurt  the  flow  growers  *,  and  with  refpeft,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar,  neither  of  them  thrive 
under  the  fliade.  It  is  a  better  method  to  remove  all 
the  withered  earth  in  the  gap,  and  to  fubilitute  frefti 
fappy  mould  mixed  with  fome  lime  or  dung.  Plant 
upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal  height  with  the  hedge, 
which  in  its  growth  will  equal  the  thorns  it  is  mixed 
with.  In  that  view  there  lhould  be  a  nurfery  of  thorns 
of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet  high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps. 

The  beft  fcafon  for  this  operation  is  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  gap  filled  with  fweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower 
than  the  hedge,  invites  the  eattle  to  break  through  and 
trample  the  young  plants  under  foot }  to  prevent  which, 
a  paling  raifed  on  both  fides  is  not  fufficient,  unlefs  it 
be  raifed  as  high  as  the  hedge.  #  693 

“  Where  a  field  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a,  thorn  In  what 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  ftones  eafily  proeu-  cafes  wlims 
rable,  whins  are  the  only  refouree.  Thefe  are  com-^^ncce 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth  dyke,  in  which 
fituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.  The  following  feems 
preferable.  Two  parallel  ditehes  three  feet  wide  and 
two  deep,  border  a  fpaee  of  twelve  feet.  Within  this 
fpace  raife  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  eaeli  diteh  with  the 
earth  that  eomes  out  of  it,  leaving  an  interval  between 
the  two  banks.  Sow  the  hanks  with  whin  feed,  and 
plant  a  row  of  trees  in  the  interval.  When  the  whins 
are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of  the  banks 
may  be  eut  down,  then  the  other  as  foon  as  it  beeomes 
a  fenee,  and  fo  on  alternately.  W  hile  the  . whins  are 
young,  they  will  not  be  difturbed  by  eattle,  if  pafiages 
be  left  to  go  out  and  in.  Thefe  paflages  may  be 
clofcd  up  when  the  hedge  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  be  a 
fence.  A  whin  hedge  thus  managed,  will  lall  many 
years,  even  in  ftrong  froft,  unlefs  very  fevere..  There 
are  many  whin  hedges  in  the  (hire  of  Kincardine  not  fo 
Ikilfully  managed,  and  yet  the  pofteflors  appear  not  to 
he  afraid  of  froft.  Such  fenees  ought  to  be  extremely 
welcome  in  the  fandy  grounds  of  the  fliire  of  ^  Moray , 
where  there  is  feareely  a  ftone  to  be  found.  I  he  few 
earth  fenees  that  are  there  raifed,  eompofed  moilly  of 
fand,  very  foon  erumble  down.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young’s  Northern  Tour, 
the  author  reeommends  the  tranfplanting  of  old  hedges,  t£re 
which  his  eorrefpondent  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried  v[  p.  357. 
with  prodigious  fuccefs.  >  #  ^  P-  494* 

Mr  Bakewell,  we  are  told,  is  very  eurious  in  ^sMr  jfake- 
fenccs,  and  plants  his  quieks  in  adifterent  manner  from  wejPs  feE- 
what  is  eommon  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom..  He  ccs 
plants  one  row  at  a  foot  from  fiet  to  fet,  and  making  his 
ditch,  lays  the  earth  which  eomes  out  of  it  to  form  a 
bank  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quiek.  In  the  eom¬ 
mon  method,  the  bank  is  made  on  the  quiek  fide  above 
it.  Beafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of 
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Fences,  this  method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface 
v— ■"V— 1 1  earth  uncovered  from  the  atmofphere,  which  mull  ne- 
cefiarily  be  a  great  advantage  3  whereas,  in  the  ufual 
way  of  planting,  that  earth,  which  is  always  the  bell, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliquely  ot  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch,  if  the  roots  flioot  in  the  heft  foil, 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the 
air  3  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  fo  large  a  fpace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat. 
The  way  to  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  heft 
manner  pollible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the  furface  without 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  oft’  half  its  paflure.  But 
if  a  ditch  is  neceflary,  the  next  bell  way  mull  of  courfe 
be  Hill  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface  3  and  the  worll 
way  to  cover  up  that  furfaee,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  fay  that  there  are  good 
hedges  in  the  common  method  is  not  a  conclufive  argu¬ 
ment,  unlcfs  both  were  tried  on  the  fame  foil  and  e^po- 
6p5  lure. 

Of  hedges  In  the  7th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
In  ftony  dent,  who  figns  himfelf  M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwitfl- 
ftan<^ng  aft  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  confirmation  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants 
in  common  ufe,  and  arc  therefore  fubjeCl  to  all  the  in- 
convenieneies  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this  kind 
are  all  the  landy  and  gravelly  inclofures,  which  con- 
ilitute  fo  large  a  part  of  many  diftriCts  in  the  ifland. 

*  For  tliefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple  row  of  furze 3 
though,  notwithftanding  its  advantages,  he  fays  it  is 
liable  to  he  deftroyed  by  fevere  winters,  contrary  to 
the  affertion  of  Lord  Karnes  above  related.  “  It  is 
liable  (fays  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  off  by  a  fevere 
winter,  that  I  have  fecn  tra&s  of  many  hundred  acres 
laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  and  reduced  to 
as  defcncelefs  a  ft  ate  as  the  furrounding  waftes.  On 
i’ueh  foils  therefore  lie  recommends  the  holly  3  the  only 
difadvantage  of  which  he  fays,  is  its  flow  growth.  On 
moft  of  thefe  foils  alfo  the  black  thorn  will  rife  fpon- 
taneoufly  3  and  even  the  quick,  though  flowly,  will  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  perfection.  The  birch, 
however,  he  particularly  recommends,  as  growing 
equally  on  the  drieft  and  on  the  wettefl  foils,  propa¬ 
gating  itfelf  in  fueli  numbers,  that,  were  they  not  de- 
llroyed,  all  the  fandy  waftes  of  this  kingdom  would 
be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  recommends  par- 
6  6  ticularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for  fuch  plants  as 
Of  a  proper  arc  commonly  ufed  for  hedges.  “  I  generally  (fays 
nurfery.  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  after  plough¬ 
ing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  deftroy  the 
heath,  I  find  it  anfwer  extremely  well  for  a  nurfery. 
Into  this  fpot  I  tranfplant  quicks,  hollies,  and  every 
tree  which  I  ufe  for  fences  or  plantations.  By  efta- 
blifhing  fuch  a  nurfery,  a  gentleman  will  always  be 
able  to  command  a  fufficiency  of  ftrong  and  hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  I  look 
upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  to  be  the  heft 
of  all  3  but  as  it  may  be  neccffary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  fcvcral  years,  a  pro- 
vifion  ftiould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended 
to  he  moved,  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  every  two,  or  at 
moil  three  years  3  without  this  attention,  they  attach 


themfelves  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  as  renders  a  fubfequent  Fences, 
operation  dangerous.  All  who  tranfplant  quicks  or  * 

hollies  ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  conve¬ 
nient  in  the  autumn  3  for  I  have  found,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
perience,  that  neither  of  theic  plants  fnccecd  fo  well  in 
the  fpring.”  e9y 

When  the  fenees  of  a  traCl  of  ground  are  in  a  very  Of  repair- 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffarv  to  fcour  mg  rainons 
the  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  and  fccure  the  whole  e  Ses* 
immediately  by  the  firmeft  dead  fences  we  can  procure. 

If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges  3  hut  if,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  the  hanks  are  furnifhed  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  old  ftems,  though  totally  unconnected  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  rcquilite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  the 
ftraggling  branches  which  add  no  iolidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cut  off;  after  whieli  the  reft  of  the  ftems  mull 
he  fhortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  the  ground, 
which  is  now  fo  general,  our  author  highly  condemns. 
u  Such  a  fence  (fays  lie)  has  within  it  no  principle  of 
ftrength  and  connexion  3  it  is  equally  expoled  in  every 
part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and  iportfmen  :  and  even 
ftiould  it  efetipe  tliefe,  the  firft  fall  of  fnow  will  nearly 
demolifh  it.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  tliefe  vege¬ 
table  palifadcs  can  be  left,  they  arc  impenetrable  either 
for  man  or  liorfe,  and  form  fo  many  points  of  union 
which  fupport  the  reft.” 

Another  method  of  llrengthening  defective  fences  is, 
to  bend  down  fomc  of  the  lateral  ihoots  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction*  and  to  lpread  them  along  the  line  of  the 
fence,  like  efpalicr  trees  in  a  garden.  A  Angle  ftern, 
when  it  rifes  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a  fpace 
of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  bent  longi¬ 
tudinally,  it  will  form  a  banner  at  leall  fufficient  to 
repel  all  cattle  hut  hogs  for  twelve  or  fourteen  on  one 
fide.  By  bending  down,  our  author  does  not  mean  6pS 
the  common  plcjhing  method,  which  is  very  injurious  JPlafhing  of 
to  the  plants  3  hut  the  fpreading  two  or  three  of  the^dgesd^f- 
moft  convenient  branches  along  the  hedge,  and  fail e  11-  C(j 
ing  them  down  either  by  pegs,  or  tying,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  ftern,  until  they  habitually  take  the  pro- 
pofed  direClion.  Thofe  who  make  the  experiment  for 
the  firfl  time  will  be  aftonifhed  how  fmall  a  number 
of  plants  may  be  made  to  fill  a  bank,  with  only  trifling 
intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ufeful  for  this  pur- 
pofe  3  being  of  fo  flexible  a  nature,  that  flioots  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length  may  he  eafily  forced  into  a 
horizontal  direction  3  and  if  the  other  flioots  are  pru¬ 
ned  away,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  he  applied  to 
nourifh  the  feleCted  few  :  by  which  means  they  will 
in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of  pofts  and 
rails,  with  this  material  difference,  that  inflead  of  de¬ 
caying,  they  become  annually  better.  It  is  btfides 
the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  fend  up  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  perpendicular  flioots  3  fo  that  by  this  Hori¬ 
zontal  inclination,  if  judicioufly  made,  you  may  ac¬ 
quire  almoft  all  the.  advantages  of  the  thickeft  fence  3 
but  when  the  ftems  are  too  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this 
operation,  it  will  be  advifable  to  cut  off  all  the  ufelefs 
ones  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  next  fpring  they  will  he 
fucceeded  by  a  number  of  young  and  vigorous  ones. 

SelcCl  the  heft  of  thefe  to  he  trained  in  the  manner 
already  directed,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increafc 

their 
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their  vigour.  The  fhoots  of  fuch  old  ftems  as  have 
been  juft  now  deferibed,  will  attain  a  greater  fizc  in 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  can  be 
planted  will  do  in  twelve. 

Another  method  which  our  author  has  pra&ifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  is  the  following.  The  ten¬ 
der  flioots  of  moft  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co¬ 
vered  with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots.,  and  being  divid¬ 
ed  from  the  parent  Item  at  a  proper  time,  become 
frefli  plants  \  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  of  laying*  This  may  be  as  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  farmer,  if  lie  will  take  the  very  moderate 
trouble  of  laying  down  the  young  and  flexible  branches 
in  his  fences.  Moft  fpeeics  of  trees,  probably  all, 
will  be  propagated  by  this  method,  but  particularly 
the  withy  \  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white  thorn,  and 
the  crab,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method,  though 
more  flowly ;  the  latter  being  an  excellent  plant  for 
fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  the  foil  on  which  it 
grows.  .  The  advantage  of  laying  down  branches  in 
this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young  ones  is,  that 
when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a  gap  by  the  latter  me¬ 
thod,  they  advance  very  flowly,  and  are  in  danger  of 
being  ftifled  by  the  fhade  of  the  large  trees ;  whereas, 
if  you  fortify  a  .gap  by  fpreading  the  branches  along  it 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
fect  fome  of  the  moft  thriving  flioots  in  the  ground, 
they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  parent 
plant,  and  you  may  allow  them  to  grow  until  they 
are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger  of  fuffoca- 
tion. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eft  ate 
have  been  negledted  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no¬ 
thing  hut  ragged  and  deformed  ftems  at  great  inter¬ 
vals.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off 
level  with  the  ground :  the  confequcnce  of  this  is,  that 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a  great  number  of  fhoots, 
which  may  be  laid  down  in  every  dirc&ion,  and  train¬ 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.  When  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  with  an  axe,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found 
that  the  latter  inftrument  generally  prevents  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  plant.  All  the  flioots  laid  down  in  this 
manner  fliould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  fevcral  years, 
that  they  may  he  firmly  rooted.  Thus  they  will  make 
prodigious  advances  }  and  it  is  to  he  obferved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  divefted  of  all  fuperfluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nourifhment  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  feions. 

Our  author,  however,  is  inclined  to  fufped  that 
the  moft  perfedt  form  of  a  hedge,  at  leaft  in  all  but 
thofe  compofed  of  thorns  and  prickly  plants,  is  to 
train  up  as  many  ftems  as  will  nearly  touch  each  other. 
The  force  of  every  fence  confifts  chiefly  in  the  up¬ 
right  ftems  :  where  thefc  arc  fufficiently  hear  and 
ftrong,  the  hedge  refills  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  infidious  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutely  proper  that  all 
hedges  fliould  be  infpedled  once  a-year  5  when  not 
only  the  ditch  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
fupported,  but  the  ftraggling  flioots  of  all  the  live 
plants  ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefe  are  meant  all 
fucli  as  projedl  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ftrength,  though 
she y  deprive  the  ufcful  ftenis  of  part  of  their  nourifli- 


ment.  Where  a  hedge  is  coitipofed  of  plafcts  of  in-  Fences, 
ferior  value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofe  in  the^— 
manner  juft  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  hank 
with  quick  or  holly.  When  thefe  laft  have  attained 
a  fufficient  fize,  the  others  may  be  extirpated }  which 
is  heft  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  flioots  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 

hedge.  t  .  7oi 

In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erfkine,  Efq*MrEr- 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  fkine’s  me- 
rcfembling  that  recommended  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  of  con. 
which  has  been  already  deferibed.  That  gentleman  hed-ges^^ 
of  opinion,  that  "in  fome  cates  deadjlonc-walls ,  as  they 
are  called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges.  “  That 
hedges  (fays  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  y  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  afford  more 
flicker :  but  the  length  of  time,  the  ccnftant  attention, 
and  continual  expenee  of  defending  them  until  they  bear 
even  the  refemblance  of  a  fence,  induces  many  people,  in 
thofe  places  where  the  materials  arc  cafily  procured,  to 
prefer  the  dry  ftone  walls  *,  for  though  the  firft  coft  is 
confiderable,  yet  as  the  farmer  reaps  the  immediate  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  fecure 
one),  they  arc  thought  on  the  whole  to  be  the  leaft  ex- 
penfivc  ;  befulcs,  the  cattle  in  expofed  fituations,  and 
efpecially  in  thefe  northern  parts,  are  fo  impatient  of 
confinement  "at  the  commencement  of  the  long,  cold, 
wet  nights,  that  no  hedges  I  have  ever  yet  feen, 
in  any  part  of  this  ifland,  are  f  ufficient  to  keep  them 
in.” 

From  confiderations  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Eaft  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 
which  might  join  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  to  the  or¬ 
nament  of  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  :  but  inftcad  of 
putting  behind  them  a  poll  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  erected  a  wall  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  \  and  being  well  fituated  for  procuring  lime, 
he  ufed  it  in  the  conftrti&ion  of  thefe  walls,  which  Mr 
Erfkine  greatly  recommends  }  u  as  the  fatisfadtion  they 
afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  of 
them,  more  than  repay  the  expence  :  but  where  the 
price  of  lime  is  high,  they  may  be  built  without  any  ce¬ 
ment,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well  if  the  work  is 
properly  executed.” 

In  making  a  new  fenee,  of  this  kind,  the  furfacc  of 
the  ground  fliould  be  pared  off  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  likcwife  for  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  poffible  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
by  the  growth  of  grafs  and  weeds.  The  ditch  fliould 
be  five  feet  broad,  two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.  Leave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fearfement,  then  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a  fpade  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  fliould  be  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots  j  then 
add  a  foot  of  good  earth  above  it :  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a  fearfement  before  another  thorn  is  planted  \ 
it  muft  not  be  dire&ly  over  the  lower  one,  hut  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  one  fide  of  it }  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down*  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  for  the  bafe  of  the  wall  to  reft  on.  This 
bafe  fliould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  hut  muft  not 
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Fences,  exceed  one  foot  from  the  thorn.  The  wall  ought  to 
he  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  one  foot  at 
the  top :  the  cope  to  be  a  iingle  Hone  laid  flat ;  then 
covered  with  two  fods  of  turf,  the  grals  of  the  under¬ 
moll  to  be  next  the  wall,  and  the  other  fod  mull  have 
the  grals  fide  uppermoil.  The  fods  Ihould  be  of  fome 
thieknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moiffure;  fo  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  &nd  not,  be  eafily  difplaeed  by  the 
wind.  The  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  feet  and  a 
half,  excluflve  of  the  fods  y  which  together  fliould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  by  wliieh  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.  The  expen ee  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eafily  he  counted,  on  aeeount  of  the 
differences  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts.  Mr 
Erlkine  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  included, 
from  iojd.  to  13d.  per  el  (which  is  equal  to  37  inches 
*2  parts),  according  to  the  cafe  or  difficulty  of  working 
the  quarry,  and  the  di dance  of  it  from  the  place  where 
the  fence  is  ere6ted.  The  lime  is  about  6d.  per  holl 
of  about  4.0872667  bufficls  j  and  from  15  to  16  bolls 
of  lime  are  ulVd  to  the  rood  of  35  fquare  ells  Scots 
meafure  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  43  Scots  ells,  or 
44  Englifh  yards.  When  the  common  round  or  flint 
Hones  are  made  ufe  of,  as  they  require  more  lime,  it  is 
neeeffary  to  ufe  30  or  3  $  bolls  of  lime  to  the  rood. 
The  thorns  are  fold  from  hve  to  ten  fliil lings  per  thou- 
fand,  according  to  their  age,  reckoning  fix  feore  to  the 
hundred.  Making  the  ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and 
preparing  the  top  of  the  wall,  generally  eoff  from  7d. 
to  8d.  every  fix  ells.  About  50  carts  of  Hones,  each 
cart  carrying  from  feven  to  nine  cWt.  will  build  a 
rood ;  the  carriage  at  2d.  per  eart  for  half  a  mile’s  di- 
ftance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  extremely  beneficial  to 
hedges  ;  and  the  walls  give  an  effe6tual  Hielter,  which 
in  expofed  fituations  is  abfolutely  neeeffary  for  rearing 
*  young  hedges;  and  they  likewife  preferve  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  moiilure  about  the  roots.  If  the  hedges  have 
been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before  the  wall  is 
built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ground  with  a  fliarp  tool,  either  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  erect  the  wall  as 
quickly  in  that  feafon  as  poflible  (the  fpring  in  this 
country  can  fcareely  be  faid  to  begin  till  the  end  of 
March)*  It  is  almofl  impoflible  to  imagine  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  hedges'  grow  in  favourable  fituations. 
Mr  Erfkine  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  wras  almoff  as  high  as  the  wall.  In 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
Hieep,  who  eafily  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break  through 
it. 

Notwithflanding  the  reafons  that  have  been  given 
already  againfl  the  planting  of  timber  trees  in  hedges, 
we  find  the  practice  recommended  by  fome  authors  as 
one  of  the  hell  fituations  for  railing  fliip-timber.  The 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  inelofures,  and  the  top  is  expofed  to  the  ex- 
ereiie  of  the  winds ;  by  which  means  the  trees  are  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  ffrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  fpreading  head  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  we 
thus  at  once  obtain  quicknefs  of  growth  with  ftrength 
and  crookednefs  of  timber.  Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  are  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol¬ 
lards  and  low  fpreading  trees  are  deffru£tive  to  the 
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hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them ;  neither  are 
high  trees  prejudicial  to  corn-fields  like  high  hedges  v 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of 
air  ;  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  on  in  great  perfection,  fuch  lands  are  faid  to 
be  wood-bound .  But  when  a  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  live  feet  high,  with  oaks  interlperfed,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  it  : 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
Hemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks.  For  arable  inelo- 
iures,  therefore,  hedges  are  recommended  of  four  or 
live,  feet  high,  with  oak-timbers  from  15  to  25  feet 
Hem.  Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  for  grafs-lands; 
the  graffes  affect  warmth,  by  wliieh  their  growth  is 
promoted,  and  confequently  their  quantity  is  inercafed, 
though  perhaps  the  quality  may  fuller  fome  injury. 

A  tall  fence  likewife  affords  Hielter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  bd  thick  and  dole  at  the  bottom  ;  but  othenvife,  by 
admitting  the  air  in  currents,  it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  lliade  of  trees  is  equally  friendly  to  cattle 
in  lummer  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in 
grafs  inelofures  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
Ihoots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak  trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex* 
poled  fituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedge- wood,  about  four  feet  diffant  from 
each  other ;  the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at,  its  natural  height:  wbilll  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  clown  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
leeurity  to  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  eonffant  Hipply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofes  of  under¬ 
wood. 

Much  lias  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  Belt  me- 
as  a  material  for  hedges ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  A101!  of 
the  plant,  with  its  extreme  clofenefs,  and  continuing 
green  throughout  the  winter,  evidently  give  it  the  pre-  holly  for ^ 
ference  to  all  others  ;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  equal  hedges, 
eafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  into  uni- 
verfal  practice.  Befides  the  above  properties,  the 
holly  will  thrive  alinoff  upon  any  foil  *,  but  thin-foiled 
llony  heights  feem  to  be  its  natural  iituation  ;  and  it 
may  properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  is  likewife  excef- 
five  ;  and  being  of  flow  growth,  it  does  not  fuck  the 
land ,  as  the  farmers  exprefs  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  * 
its  nouriflnnent,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty 
of  raffing  holly  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under 
crabs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  more  upright 
than  hawthorns,  and  eonfequently  affording  more  air, 
will  not  impede  its  progreis  though  they  afford  fliel- 
ter.  It  may  even  be  raifed  alone  without  any  great 
difficulty ;  only  in  this  eafe  the  dead  fence,  to  fecurc  it, 
muff  be  kept  up  at  leaff.  ten  or  twelve  years,  inffcad 
of  fix  or  feven,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  indeed,  con- 
fidering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  feem  to  merit  all  the  additional  trouble 
requifite. 

The  holly  may  be  raifed  either  under  the  erah  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  lowing  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inferting  the  plants 
themfelves  the  enfuing  midfummer.  The  former  is  by 
much  the  more  fimple,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  be  feat- 
tered  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front:  and  if  plants  of  holly 
3  X  be 
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he  put  in,  they  may  either  he  planted  between  thofe 
of  the  crab,  or  othenvife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

“  Whins  (furze)  have  been  often  employed  fays 
Dr  Anderfon,  as  a  fence,  when  fown  upon  the  top  of 
a  bank.  They  are  attended  with  the  convenience  of 
coming  very  quickly  to  their  perfection,  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  foil  on  which  few  other  plants  could  be 
made  to  thrive;  but  in  the  way  that  they  are  common¬ 
ly  employed,  they  are  neither  a  ftrong  nor  a  lafting 
fence.  The  firft  of  thefe  defers  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  removed,  by  making  the  bank  upon  which 
they  are  fowed  (for  they  never  fhould  be  trani- 
planted)  of  a  eonfulerablc  breadth  ;  in  order  that  the 
large nels  of  the  aggregate  body,  eonlidered  as  one^ 
mafs,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  ot 
ftrength  in  each  individual  plant.  With  this  view,  a 
bank  may  he  raifed  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  top,  with  a  large  ditch  on  each  fide  of  it ;  railing 
the  bank  as  high  as  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditehes 
will  permit ;  the  furfaee  of  which  fhould  be  fowed 
pretty  thick  with  whin  feeds.  Thele  will  come  up 
very  quickly  :  and  in  two  or  three  years  will  form  a 
harrier  that  few  animals  will  attempt  to  break  through, 
and  will  continue  in  that  Hate  of  perfection  for  fome 
years.  But  the  greatell  objection  to  this  plant  as  a 
fenee  is,  that,  as  it  advances  in  fize,  the  old  prickles 
always  die  away ;  there  being  never  more  of  thefe  alive 
at  any  time  upon  the  plant,  than  thofe  that  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  year  immediately  preceding ;  and 
thefe  thus  gradually  falling  away,  leave  the  ftenis  na¬ 
ked  below  as  they  advance  in  height ;  fo  that  it  very 
foon  becomes  an  exceeding  poor  and  unfightly  fence ; 
the  Hems  being  entirely  bare,  and  lo  fender  withal  as 
not  to  be  able  to  make  a  fuffieient  refiftance  to  almoft 
any  animal  whatever.  To  remedy  this  great  defeat, 
either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  adopted. 
The  firft  is  to  take  care  to  keep  the  bank  always  ilor- 
ed  with  young  plants  ;  never  allowing  them  to  grow 
to  fueh  a  height  as  to  beeome  bare  below  ;  and  it  was 
principally  to  admit  of  this,  without  lofing  at  any 
time  the  ufe  of  the  fence,  that  I  have  advifed  the  bank 
to  be  made  of  fueh  an  unufual  breadth.  For  if  one 
fide  of  the  hedge  be  cut  quite  elofe  to  the  bank,  when 
it  is  only  two  or  three  years  old,  the  other  half  will 
remain  as  a  fenee  till  that  fide  beeome  ftrong  again  ; 
and  then  the  oppofite  fide  may  be  cut  down  in  its  turn  ; 
and  fo  on  alternately  as  long  as  you  may  ineline  :  by 
which  means  the  bank  will  always  have  a  ftrong  hedge 
upon  it  without  ever  becoming  naked  at  the  root.  And 
as  this  plant,  when  hruifed,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
kinds  of  winter  food  yet  known  for  all  kinds  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  the  young  tops  may  be  earried  home  and 
employed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  farmer  ;  which  will 
abundantly  eompenfate  for  the  trouble  of  cutting,  and 
the  wafte  of  ground  that  is  oceafioned  by  the  breadth  of 
the  bank. 

“  The  other  method  of  preferving  a  hedge  of  whins 
from  turning  open  below,  can  only  be  pra&ifed  where 
flieep  are  kept ;  but  may  be  there  employed  with  great 
propriety.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the 
feeds  upon  a  conical  bank  of  earth,  fhoved  up  from  the 
furfaee  of  the  ground  on  each  fide  without  any  ditches. 
If  this  is  preferved  from  the  flieep  for  two  or  three 
years  at  firft,  they  may  then  be  allowed  free  accefs  to 
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it ;  and,  as  they  ean  get  up  elofe  to  the  foot  of  the  pences. 
bank  upon  eaeh  fide,  if  they  have-  been  aecuftomed  to 
this  kind  of  food,  they  will  eat  up  all  the  young  flioots 
that  are  within  their  reach,  whieh  will  oceafion  them 
to  fend  out  a  great  many  lateral  ilioots  :  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  continually  browfed  upon,  foon  beeome  as  elofe  as 
could  be  defired,  and  are  then  in  no  fort  of  danger  of 
becoming  naked  at  the  root,  although  the  middle  part 
fhould  advance  to  a  eonfiderable  height. 

Where  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a  fence 
by  thcmfelves,  or  in  afllftanee  to  another,  it  is  perhaps 
more  proper  to  ufe  the  Freneh  feed  than  th&t  produced 
in  Great  Britain,  as  the  former  feldom  ripens  in  this 
country,  and  eonfequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over¬ 
run  the  adjaeent  inclofure.  It  may  be  bad  at  the  feed 
fhops  in  London  for  about  ijd.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40  ftatute  roods.  When  ufed  as  an 
afliftant  to  a  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it ;  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank;  wliilft  in  the  other  it  is  better  fituated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
torn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fowing  is  as 
follows :  Chop  a  drill  with  a  fliarp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making  the 
cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  oft  the 
lip  ;  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  flopped  with 
a  eork  and  goofe  quill,  or  with  a  perforated  wooden  Hop¬ 
per,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it  by  means  of 
a  broom  drawn  gently  above  and  over  the  mouth  of  the 
drill.  Clofing  the  drill  with  the  back  of  the  fpade, 
ftiuts  up  the  feeds  too  much  from  the  air,  and  thus 
keeps  them  too  long  from  rifing.  7 £5 

We  do  not  know  that  any  perfon  has  yet  attempted  err/' 
to  make  ufe  of  the  goofeberry  for  the  purpofe  of  ma-  to 
king  hedges,  though  few  plants  feem  better  adapted 
for  that  purpofe.  It  grows  readily.  Some  varieties 
of  it  rife  to  a  eonfiderable  height,  and  by  the  ftrengtli 
and  number  of  its  prickles,  it  -would  effe6tually  prevent 
any  animal  from  breaking  through. — It  is  faid  that 
fome  fpeeies  of  the  mulberry  not  only  grow  and  thrive 
in  England,  but  are  capable  of  being  reared  to  per¬ 
fection  in  Scotland,  as  has  been  experienced  at  Dal¬ 
keith.  As  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  the  food  of  the 
filk-worm,  whieh  produces  the  moft  beautiful  and  va¬ 
luable  of  all  the  materials  that  ean  occupy  the  loom,  it 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  attention  how  far  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  rear  it  as  a  fenee  in  hedge-rows,  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  the  bafts  of  a  valuable  manu- 
fa&ure.  706 

Dry  Hone  walls  are  fometimes  ere&ed  of  thofe  round  Fences  of 
and  apparently  water- worn  Hones  which  the  plough  ftone  wa  s. 
throws  out,  and  which  may  be  gathered  in  every 
field.  They  are  ufually  coped  with  fod.  Ibis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  very  indifferent  fenee.  In  moft  inftances  it 
is  erected  by  common  labourers,  and  is  therefore  ill 
conftrmffed,  fo  as  not  even  to  be  of  an  uniform  thiek- 
nefs  from  top  to  bottom.  The  round  fignre  of  the 
Hones  alfo  prevents  the  building  from  being  well 
bound  together.  Even  the  cattle  rubbing  themlelves 
againft  it  are  apt  to  make  eonfiderable  gaps,  which 
render  eonftant  attention  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
pair.  It  is  cheaply  executed,  however,  and  aftords  the 
means  of  at  onee  fencing  the  land  and  clearing  it 
of  Hones.  When  dry  ftone  walls  are  fkilfully  built 
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Fences,  by  mafons,  and  made  with  quarried  Hones  finiflied  with 
u-— y— — J /  a  g00cj  coping,  they  look  well  and  lall  for  many 

years  j  but  the  coping  ought  to  be  of  Jione  and  not  ol 

turf  or  mud. 

To  render  Hone  and  lime  walls  valuahle  as  fences, 
they  fliould  have  a  broad  hafe,  and  have  a  foundation 
iumcicntly  deep  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the 
loofening  of  the  foil  which  is  produced  by  froH.  This 
fence  is  very  durable,  but  it  is  alfo  very  expenfive.  To 
be  in  perfects  on,  it  ought  to  be  executed  not  with  com¬ 
mon  Hones  gathered  from  the  fields,  but  with  Hones 
1  from  the  quarry  :  It  ought  to  be  fecured  at  the  top 

with  a  coping  of  Hone  of  the  flag  kind,  laid  together  in 

fiich  a  way  as  to  render  the  wall  narrow  at  top  like 
the  roof  of  a  houfe.  If  the  coping  is  neglected,  the 
moiHure  foon  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
and  it  is  alfo  liable  to  various  accidents  from  idle  per- 
707  foils  climbing  over  it. 

The  Gallo-  The  Galloway  dike  owes  its  name  to  the  county  in 
way  dike.  it  waS  firft  ufed.  It  confiHs  of  a  broad  building 

of  dry  Hones  tapering  upwards.  Large  flat  Hones  arc 
then  laid  on  like  a  coping,  and  project  over  the  wall 
on  each  fide.  Above  tliefe  Hones  large  rugged  round 
Hones  are  laid,  and  fmallcr  ftones  above  tliefe,  fo  as  to 
admit  a  free  paflage  to  the  winds  which  wlnHle  through 
them.  The  Galloway  dike  is  never  railed1  very  high, 
hut  its  tottering  appearance  lo  terrifies  the  cattle  and 
flieep,  that  they  dare  not  touch  it  \  fo  that  it  is  a  very 
effectual  fence,  though  it  neither  affords  flieltcr  nor  or¬ 
nament  to  the  country.  It  has  the  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  of  being  ereded  at  a  very  trifling  expenee  j  it 
is  not  unfuitable  to  thofe  lower  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  the  fhelter  of  high  trees  and  hedges  would  prove 
pernicious  to  the  com  crop,  and  where  the  confinement 
of  the  Hock  is  all  that  is  required. 

Clay  is  fometimes  ufed  inHead  of  lime  for  binding 
Hone  walls ;  hut  it  is  a  very  defective  cement :  for  if 
froH  fuddenly  fuccecd  to  wet  weather,  it  is  apt  to  fwell 
and  to  tumble  down  at  the  next  thaw.  Ho  guard 
a  gain  H  the  effeCts  of  moiHure,  tliefe  Hone  and  clay 
walls  are  fometimes  rough-call  or  coated  over  with 
lime.  If  the  coating  is  very  thick  and  the  wall  pro¬ 
perly  coped,  it  may  laH  in  this  way  as  long  as  a  wall 
of  Hone  and  lime. 

For  the  fake  of  the  appearance,  dry-Hone  walls  have 
fometimes  two  or  three  inches  at  the  top  of  them  on 
each  fide  lipped  or  wallied  with  lime,  which  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  their  Hrcngth,  but  gives  them  tlm  appearance 
of  being  built  entirely  with  Hone  and  lime.  With 
the  fame  view,  and  with  the  fame  clfeCt,  they  are 
fometimes  alfo  broad-caH  or  coated  with  lime  over  their 
whole  lurface.  Dry-Hone  walls  after  they  are  finiflied 
are  fometimes  pinned  andharled,  orrough-caH,  that,  is, 
lhc  mafon  fills  up  all  the  interHices  of  the  building 
with  final  1  Hones,  and  afterwards  coats  it  over  with 
lime,  which  adds  confiderably  to  its  durability. 

Low  dry-Hone  walls  have  fometimes  -a  light  paling 
at  the  top,  which  gives  them  a  handfome  appearance. 

Brick1  walls  are  fometimes  ufed  where  Hones  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  for 
o  facing  garden  walls. 

Frame  Frame  ™alls  are  conHruded  in.  the  following  man- 

walls.  ner.  A  frame  of  boards  of  the  width  and  height  in¬ 
tended  for  the  future  wrall  is  placed  upon  the  line  that 
has  been  dug  fox*  a  foundation.  Die  frame  is  filled  to 
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the  top  with  Hones  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields,  Fences, 
and  a  quantity  of  liquid  mortar  is  poured  in  amongfl 
them  fufli cient  to  fill  up  every  interflice.  The  whole 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  till 
the  building  is  dried  fo  far  as  to  have  acquired  fomc 
liability.  The  frame  is  then  removed,  and  placed  a 
little  farther  on  in  the  fame  line,  but  in  contaCt  with 
the  laH-made  piece  of  wall,  and  the  operation  is  re¬ 
newed.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
mode  of  building. 

Turf  walls  are  found  very  ufeful  in  upland  diHricts 
for  temporary  purpofes,  fueli  as  for  folds,  or  for  pro¬ 
tecting  young  plantations  or  young  hedges.  Their 
Hrcngth  is  fometimes  increafed,  without  augmenting 
the  expence  of  the  conHruCtion,  by  intermingling  them 
with  Hones,  that  is,  liy  forming  the  wall  of  alternate 
layers  of  turf  and  Hone. 

Mud  walls,  with  a  mixture  of  ftraw,  are  very  frequent  Mud^valls. 
in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
they  are  ufed  not  only  for  fences,  but  alfo  for  con- 
firuCting  the  walls  of  farm  lioufes  and  offices,  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  formed  in 
the  following  manner.  Straw  and  clay  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  each  other,  like  hair  with  plaiHer  lime, 
and  formed  into  large  pieces.  A  Hratum  of  thefe  is 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  intended  wall.  The  different 
pieces  are  then  firmly  kneaded  with  the  hand,  and 
prefled  at  each  fide  wTith  a  flat  board,  which  not  only 
confolidates,  but  gives  fmoothnefs  and  uniformity  to 
the  work.  Sucecllive  Hrata  are  added  till  the  wall  is 
reared  to  its  intended  height.  If  avails  thus  conflruCtcd 
are  properly  coated  with  lime,  to  protcCt  them  againll 
naoiHure,  they  become  very  durable j  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  Hone  and  lime  building. 

Of  compound  fences,  the  mofl  ordinary  is  the  finglc£on^°un^ 
hedge  and  ditch,  with  or  without  paling.  The  mode  fences, 
of  planting  tliefe  hedges  has  been  already  Hated  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Karnes  and  others  5  and  wc  ffiall  only 
add,  that  if  a  hedge  is  wiflied  to  rife  with  rapidity,  the 
fpot  in  which  it  is  planted  ought  to  be  enriched  with 
lime,  compoH,  or  other  manures,  as  hedge  plants  cannot, 
any  more  than  other  plants,  lpring  rapidly  without  culti¬ 
vation.  When  a  hedge  is  planted  at  the  top  of  a  ditch, 
it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  it  is  doubly  ncceflary  to 
give  the  ditch  a  proper  degree  of  Hope,  that  it  may 
not  he  undermined  by  any  accident,  which  wrould  have 
the  effect  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  hedge,  or  entire¬ 
ly  to  bring  it  down.  Where  it  is  wiffied  to  render  lands 
inclofed  with  hedge  and  ditch  fencible  at  once,  a  kind 
of  Galloway  dike,  confining  of  fome  rows  of  large 
coarfe  loofe  Hones,  may  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
hank,  which  wall  have  the  effeCl  of  protecting  the  hedge 
againH  cattle. 

The  double  ditch,  with  a  hedge  in  the  front  of  each, 
is  now  praCtifcd,  particularly  on  cold  lands,  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
where  tliefe  double  ditches  are  wanted  for  drains.,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  proper  praCtice  but  in  other  fitnations  it 
is  exceptionable,  as  laying  out  unprofit  ably  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foil. 

When  a  hedge  and  ditch  is  ufed,  whether  fingle  or 
double,  the  hedge  is  fometimes  placed  not  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bank,  which  is  the  nfual  wav,  but  in  the 
middle  of  it,  at  fome  height  above  the  ordinary  fnrface 
of  the  field.  Iu  fuch  a  mode  of  planting,  the  hedge  is 
3  X  z  expofed 
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expo  fed  to  great  injury  from  the  bank  mouldering  down, 
and  from  want  of  proper  nourilliment ;  but  the  practice 
is  lometimes  neceffary  upon  wet  lands,  where  hedges 
would  not  thrive,  if  placed  upon  the  common  fur  face. 
Sometimes  the  face  of  a  natural  deelivity  is  cut  down, 
in  a  Hoping  dire&ion,  to  within  18  or  20  inches  of  the 
bottom.  Here  a  bed  is  made  and  covered  with  good 
earth,  in  which  the  plants  are  inferted.  A  hedge  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  way  looks  formidable  from  the  fide  faeing 
the  hank  ;  but  it  is  expofed  to  more  accidents,  from  a 
failure  of  its  foil  in  confequence  of  frofts,  than  if  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  banks. 

—  Sometimes  what  is  ealled  a  hedge  and  bank,  or  hedge 
bankfences.  Qa  tjie  top  of  a  bank,  is  made  ufe  of.  It  confifts  of  a 
bank  of  earth  taken  from  the  adjoining  grounds,  broad 
at  bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  top,  along  the  fum- 
xnit  of  which  the  hedge  is  planted.  Such  hedges  are 
extremely  liable  to  deeay,  in  eonfequence  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  mound,  on  which  they  Hand,  being  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  fufficient  moifture  for  their  iupport,  or  being  walk¬ 
ed  away  from  about  their  roots. 

The  Devonfhire  fence  refcmbles  the  one  now  deferr¬ 
ed.  It  confifts  of  an  earthen  mound  feven  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  four  at  the  top,  and  five  feet  in  height.  In 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  it  a  row  of  quicks  is  planted, 
and  on  each  fide  at  two  feet  diftance  a  row  of  willow 
{lakes,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  each,  and  from  1 8 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  is  ftuek  in,  Hoping  a  little 
outwards.  Thcfe  flakes  take  root,  and  form  a  kind 
of  live  fence  for  the  prefervation  of  the  quicks  in  the 
middle. 

Palings  arc  frequently  employed  for  the  prote&ion 
of  young  hedges,  whether  planted  on  the  plain  foil  or 
on  the  top  of  a  ditch  :  dead  hedges,  of  the  kinds  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  are  alfw  employed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pole.  The  dead  hedge  is  preferable  to  the  paling,  as 
it  fhelters  the  young  plants  from  the  inelemency  of 
the  weather.  The  dead  hedge,  however,  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  at  fome  diftance  from  the  living  011c,  to  al¬ 
low  the  latter  freely  to  put  forth  its  branches.  As  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  walls  of  different  kinds  are  fometimes 
eredted,  whether  Galloway  dikes  or  of  Hone  and  lime, 
for  the  protedlion  of  young  hedges  5  but  there  is  a 
mode  of  making  a  hedge  in  the  middle  or  in  the  faee 
of  a  wall  which  deferves  attention.  It  is  executed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  face  of  the  bank  is  fjrft 
cut  down,  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  nearly  fo. 
A  facing  of  ftone  is  then  begun  at  the  bottom, 
and  carried  up  regularly  in  the  manner  that  ftone 
walls  are  generally  built.  When  it  is  raifed  about  18 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  according  to  eircumftances,  the 
fpace  between  the  wall  and  the  bank  is  filled  up  with 
good  earth,  well  broke  and  mixed  with  lime  or  eom- 
pofl.  The  thorns  are  laid  upon  the  earth  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  at  leaft  four  inches  of  the  root  and  ftem 
{hall  reft  upon  the  earth,  and  the  extremity  of  the  top 
fhall  project  beyond  the  wall.  When  the  plants  are  thus 
regularly  laid,  the  roots  are  eovered  with  earth,  and 
the  wall  continued -upwards,  a  hole  having  been  left 
whieh  each  plant  peeps  through.  As  the  wall  ad¬ 
vances  upwards,  the  fpaee  between  it  and  the  bank  is 
gradually  filled  up  :  when  completed  the  wall  is  finiflied 
with  a  cope  of  fod  or  of  ftone  and  lime.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  vegetate,  the  young  {hoots  appear  in 
the  face  of  the  wall,  rifing  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion. 
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It  is  faid,  that  Sir  James  Hall  of  Hunglafs  has  adopted  Fences, 
this  mode  of  inclofmg  to  a  eonfidcrable  extent  in  Eaft  ’  ~  y— 

Lothian ;  that  the  hedges  have  made  great  progrefs  5 
and  that  they  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  an  extremely 
hand  fome  appearance.  *714 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  plant-  Belts  of 
ing  trees  in  hedge -rows,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in^ant^nfc* 
certain  fituations  the  addition  to  a  hedge,  or  hedge  and 
diteh,  of  a  belt  of  planting,  is  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
its  owner  and  to  the  country.  It  is  certain,  however, 
as  formerly  ftated,  that  in  low  rich  foils  where  corn  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  particularly  when  furrounded.  by 
hills,  belts  of  planting  are  not  only  unneceffary,  but 
even  hurtful  to  the  erop.  But  there  are  other  fitua¬ 
tions  in  which,  they  are  of  the  higheft  value.  The 
peninfula,  which  forms  the  eounty  of  Caitlmefs,  is  faid 
to  be  a  proof  of  this.  Its  foil  is  of  a  good  quality,  but 
its  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  its  being  expoled  to 
fea  winds,  whole  fc verity  checks  all  vegetation.  Many 
tradls  throughout  the  ifland  are  nearly  in  the  fame  li- 
tuation  5  and  in  all  of  them  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
improve  the  country  than  to  interfedl  it  in  a  judieious 
manner  with  hedges  and  belts  of'  planting.  Where 
belts  of  planting  are  meant  to  remain  as  an  efficient 
fence,  they  ought  to  be  of  confulerable  breadth.  In 
poor  and  eold  fituations  the  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch 
as  to  allow  fpace  for  planting  a  great  number  of  trees, 
which,  from  the  {belter  they  mutually  afford,  may  pro- 
tedl  each  others  growth  againft  the  fe verity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  With  the  fame  view,  in  eold  and  expofed  fitua¬ 
tions  the  young  trees  fhould  be  planted  very  thick  l 
perhaps  four  or  five  times  the  number  that  can  grow 
to  a  full  fize  iliould  be  planted.  This  pra&iee  afford* 
a  choice  of  the  1110ft  healthy  plants  to  be  left  when  the 
plantation  is  thinned.  In  belts  of  planting  an  error  is 
fometimes  committed  of  mingling  firs,  larches,  and  pines, 
with  oaks,  allies,  &c.  with  the  intention  that  the  ever¬ 
greens  ftiould  protect  for  a  certain  time  the  other  trees, 
and  *  thereafter  be  removed.  The  effect  of  which  too 
frequently  is,  that  when  the  evergreens  are  taken  away, 
their  growth  is  not  only  checked  for  feveral  years  -7 
but  being  unable,  after  experiencing  fo  much  Ihelter, 
to  refill  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  they  die  altoge¬ 
ther.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  in  eonic- 
quence  of  the  rapidity  with  whieh  the  firs  and  larches 
grow  5  for  the  oaks  and  other  trees  are  drawn  up  along 
with  them,  and  acquire,  in  fome  meafuve,  the  nature  of 
hot-houfe  plants,  unfit  to  encounter  the  blafts  of  a 
northern  climate  :  lienee  belts  of  planting  ffiouhl  either 
be  made  altogether  of  evergreens,  or  altogether  of  de¬ 
ciduous  plants,  fuch  as  oak,  alh,  &c.  If  the  ever¬ 
greens  are  $.t  all  introduced  among  tliefo  lailr  it 
ought  to  be  fparingly,  and  at  the  outlide  of  the  belt, 
with  the  view  to  afford  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
ffieltcr. 

Where  fields  are  mc&nt  to  remain  eonftantly  in  pa- 
ftnrage,  the  belts  may  he  made  in  a  ferpentine,  and 
fometimes  in  a  circular  form,  both  for  the  fake  of  or¬ 
nament,  and  to  afford  more  coriiplete  Ihelter  •,  but  this 
cannot  be  done1  where  the  plough  is  meant  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Upon  a  north  expofurc,  the  belts  ffiould 
crofs  each  other  at  proper  diftances,  to  afford  more 
complete  ihelter.  Upon  a  fouth  expofurc,  they  ought 
to  run  from  fouth  to  north,  to  afford  a  defenee  againft 
the  eaft  and  weft  winds,  which  are  the  ftrongeft  in  this 

country-- 
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country.  Belts  of  planting  require  themfelves  to  be 
feneed.  A  fence,  which  is  merely  intended  to  protect 
their  growth,  may  con  fill  of  a  mud  wall ;  but  if  a  per¬ 
manent  leeurity  is  wanted,  a  hedge  and  ditch  will  be 
neeeffary. 

In  fome  fituations,  inflead  of  the  belt  of  planting,  it 
is  cuilomary  to  plant  only  the  corners  of  the  fields  ; 
and  this  pl^in  is  advifable  where  the  country  requires 
hut  a  moderate  degree  of  flielter,  added  to  that  which 
it  may  derive  from  thriving  hedges. 

It  has  been  propofed,  that  on  all  ftieep  farms  of  any 
extent,'  there  ought  to  be  one  or  more  circular  belts  of 
planting,  inclofing  a  fpace  of  about  an  acre  or  an  acre 
and  a  half  in  the  centre,  with  a  ferpentine  road  leading 
through  the  belt  into  this  inclofuYe,  the  ufc  of  which  is 
evident.  In  heavy  falls  of  fnow  numerous  flocks  are 
fometimes  buried,  and  the  lives  of  the  fliepherds  are  not 
imfrequcntly  loll  in  attempting  to  drive  them  to  a  place 
of  fafety.  On  fuch  oecafions,  the  inelofurcs  we  have 
now  mentioned,  would  be  of  the  utnioll  value.  When 
a  ilorm  threatened,  the  Ihecp  might  be  driven  to  thefe 
inelofures,  where  the  fnow  could  never  he  piled  up  by 
driving  winds  ,  and  they  might  there  be  fed  and  remain 
with  entire  lafety.  If  due  earc  were  taken  to  litter  the 
place,  a  quantity  of  valuable  dung  might  be  eolledted, 
if  the  Ilorm  lliould  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  reed  fence  has  hitherto  been  only  ufed  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  conliils  of  a  kind  of  wall,  formed  by  fewing 
with  wrought  yarn  bundles  of  reeds,  applied  perpendi¬ 
cularly  to  a  railing.  This  fence  leems  well  adapted  for 
giving  temporary  iliclter  to  cattle,  hut  as  the  materials 
t>f  it  cannot  be  everywhere  found,  its  ufc  mull  be  very 
limited. 
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The  entry  to  every  inclofure  ought  to  be  fccurcd  by  Fence's, 
gate-polls  }  which,  if  circumitanees  will  permit,  ought 
always  to  be  of  ftone,  and  if  poUibie,  of  hewn  ftone,  as 
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‘V1>VCV°  LU  ui  itutic,  mill  11  pom  Die,  01  newn  ltone,  as  7 10 
thefe,  when  properly  eonth-uried,  will  never  fail.  Trees  Gate-Pofts* 
are  fometimes  planted  for  this  purpofe,  and  when  they 
have  acquired  a  certain  fize,  they  are  cut  over  about  ten 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Thefe  form  the 
moll  durable  of  all  gate-polls.  They  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  miigive  ^  111  which  cafe  it  is  difficult  to  repair  the 
defeat.  When  gate-polls  are  made  of  dead  timber,  they 
lliould  be  flrong,  and  the  wood  well  prepared  by  a  coat 
of  oil  paint,  as  already. mentioned. 

Of  gates  for  inelofures  there  are  different  kinds.  Gates/ 
What  is  called  the  f wing-gate,  that  erodes  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  carriage  road,  and  is  of  011c  piece,  is  by  no 
means  an  advifable  form.  The  length  of  its  bars  ren¬ 
ders  it  expenfive,  and  its  great  weight  with  which  it 
pulls  againll  the  gate -poll,  overflrains  its  own  hinges, 
and  is  apt  to  bring  down  the  fide  of  the  gate,  unlcls  it 
is  ercdled  in  a  very  eollly  and  folid  manner.  For  this 
reafon,  a  gate  with  two  folding  doors  is  preferable :  it 
hangs  upon  the  gate-poll  only  with  half  its  weight,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  divided  into  two  parts.  Its 
hinges  are  not  lo  liable  to  be  hurt  by  llraining,  nor  are 
its  joints  fo  liable  to  be  broke.  Wrliat  is  called  the  Jl ip- 
bar  gate,  confilling  of  three  feparate  bars  which  are  ta¬ 
ken  out,  and  put  into  the  gate-polls  every  time  the  en¬ 
try  to  the  fields  is  opened  and  fliut,  is  the  bell  kind  of 
gate,  lo  far  as  cheapness  and  durability  are  concerned  ; 
but  it  does  not  admit  of  being  locked,  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  ufe  near  a  public  road,  and  the  opening  and 
fliutting  of  it  arc  alfo  attended  with  a  confiderable  de-  - 
gree  of  trouble. 
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N°  62 


ACHILLEA  millefolium, 

Agriculture  defined, 

wherein  it  differs  from  gar¬ 
dening, 

is  a  feparate  art  or  employ¬ 
ment, 

includes  the  rearing  of  cat¬ 
tle, 

general  importance  of, 
advantage  of,  to  the  farmer, 
hillory  of, 
hoard  of,, 
theory  deferiive, 
practice  of,  divifion  of  the 
fubjedt,  1 16 

1  Agricultural  improvement,  obllaclesto,  1 1 3 
AgrnJHs  cornucopise,  406 

eapillaris,  400 

Aii'a  flexuofa,  401 

earyophillea,  402 

Ahpecurus  lmlbofus,  394 

hiderfon's,  Dr,  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  mofs,  1 93 

Angora  breed  of  rabbits,  593 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  397 
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Arfenic  ufed  to  prevent  the  mildew,  N°  102 


I 

B 

Bank  of  earth  fence* 

660 

2 

Barley,  culture  of, 

261 

ribbing. 

262 

3 

better  mode  of, 

263 

advantages  of, 

264 

4 

feed,  how  managed  in 

a  dry 

5 

ieafon, 

265 

6 

experiments  on, 

266 

7 

time  of  fowing, 

267 

8 

general  remarks  on  the  culture 

1 1 

of, 

268 

culture  in  Norfolk, 


269 


vale  of  Gloueefter,  270 
Cotfwold,  '271 

midland  dillriri,  272 

culture  difficult,  273 

in  Yorkfliire,  274 

importance  of,  to  the  revenue,  275 
its  chief  value,  from  being  ea- 
fily  converted  into  a  faeeha- 
rine  fubftance,  21 

Beans .  culture  of,  by  broadeall,  282 

in  drills,  283 


Beet,  white,  recommended,  N°  47  ' 

Black  cattle,  a  good  breed  defirable,  583 
properties  requifite  of,  584. 
Blight,  a  difeafe  of  wheat,  96 

Board  of  Agriculture,  8 

commences  its  fittings,  9 
Bogle ,  Mr,  his  mode  of  wheat-letting,  225 
22 6,  227,  228,  229 
Brake ,  156 

its  ufes,  137 

Broom,  how  dellroyed,  93 

Bulbous  foxtail-grais,  394. 

Burnet,  44 

recommended,  45 

difapproved  of,  46 

culture  of,  393 

Butter,  hillory  of,  612 

qualities  of,  613 

rules  for  making,  614 

cream  for  making,  not  to  be 
new,  613 

churn,  616 

not  to  be  put  in  water,  617 

compofitions  for  preferring,  618 
bow  prepared  for  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  619 

Butter 


S.34 

Butter  preferved  by  honey,  N°  620 

Effex  or  Epping,  621 

Weft  of  England,  622 

Cambridge  fliire,  623 

Yorkfliire  and  Suffolk,  624 

frauds  in  the  fale  of,  625 

how  kept  untainted  by  cabba¬ 
ges,  626 

trade  in,  extenfive,  ib. 

Butterfly ,  eorn,  112 

Buck-wheat ,  42 

eulture  of,  27 6 

advantages  of  cropping,  277 
C 

Cabbages ,  their  properties,  36 

render  air  noxious,  37 

turnip -rooted,  38 

culture  of,  37° 

quantity  produced  on  an 
*  aere,  .  37  5 

of  watering  them,  372 

cultivated  in  the  midland 
diftrid,  373 

diftanee  at  whieh  they  ought 
to  be  planted,  374 

how  tranfplanted  or  earth¬ 
ed,  375 

how  protected  from  cater¬ 
pillars,  376 

Canary-feed,  519 

Calves  reared  without  milk,  585 

by  Mr  Young,  586 

mode  of  rearing  in  Cornwall,  587 

by  Mr  Crook,  588 

in  Norfolk,  589 

by  Mr  Bradfute,  590 

Cattle ,  fee  Black  Cattle ,  585 

rearing  of,  included  under  agri¬ 
culture,  4 

qualities  requifite  for  their  food,  35 
are  paftured,  591 

or  ftall-fed,  592 

ftall-feeding  in  Germany,  593 

ftall-fed  in  two  ways,  594 

ftiould  reeeive  all  roots  in  a 
boiled  ftate,  595 

rules  for  fattening,  597 

feeding  of,  not  brought  to  per¬ 
fection,  68 

Carrots,  40 

culture  of,  342 

cultivated  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk,  343 

why  the  culture  of,  not  extend¬ 
ed,  .  344 

fuperiority  of,  to  turnips,  345 

difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  var 
lue  of,  346 

experiments  with, recommend¬ 
ed,  #  347 

feeding  lambs  with,  348 

compared  with  cabbages,  349 

preferred  to  potatoes,  350 

Superior  to  turnips  and  oats,  351 
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Carrots ,  how  ufed  to  give  colour  to  but- 

ter,  N°  352 

353 
J73 

628 

629 

630 

631 


fown  in  young  plantations, 

Carfe  of  Gowrie,  mode  of  draining  in, 
Cheefe  deferibed, 
making, 
defedts  of, 

runnet  for,  how  prepared, 

Mr  Hazard’s  reeeipt for  runnet,  63  2 
particulars  to  be  obferved  in  ma¬ 
king, 

different  kinds  of, 
double  Gloucefter,  ' 

Chedder, 

Chefhire, 

Stilton, 

Parmefan, 

Chicory, 

Clover,  red, 

of  Sowing  with  grain, 
white  and  yellow, 

Cynofurus  erifatus. 

Cole  feed,  fee  Rape  feed. 

Coriander  feed,  experiments  on, 

Corn  butterfly. 

Coulter  of  the  plough, 

Cultivator  deferibed, 

Curl  in  potatoes, 

modes  of  prevention, 

Cyder,  exeellenee  of, 

art  of  making,  imperfect, 

.errors  in  making, 
means  of  improving, 
mill  and  lioufe  deferibed, 
different  kinds  of, 

Cyderkin, 

Ci/der-wme,  Dr  Bufli’s  receipt  for, 

D 

Dairy,  importance  of, 

principles  on  which  it  ought  to 
be  managed, 
deferibed, 

wooden  veffels  to  be  ufed  in 
the, 

Difeafes  of  vegetables  ill  underftood, 
of  wheat, 
of  faffron,  ’ 

Ditches, 

Drainage  of  quarries  and  mines, 
Draining,  importance  of, 

principles  of,  as  to  Springs, 


633 

634 

635 

636 

637 

638 

639 

407 

386 

387 

388 

398 

518 

112 

130 

155 

IX3 

n4 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 
64I 

645 

646 

608 

609 

610 

611 

96 
10  5 

648 

192 

168 

182 


difeoverer  of  the  new  mode,  183 
pradtieal  rules  in  the  cafe  of 
Springs,  1 84 

the  fide  of  a  hill,  185 

a  bog,  by  letting  the  water 
afeend  freely,  186 

Dr  Anderfon’s  rules,  ib. 

Mr  Wedge’s  mode,  188 

of  landlocked  bogs,  189 

landlocked  bogs  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  190 

in  Roxburghfhire,  191 

Drains  are  open  or  hollow,  17° 


Index. 

D>  ' ains ,  hollow,  when  inapplicable,  N°i7i 
fit  for  elay  foils,  172 

in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  173 

open,  rules  for  making,  174 

hollow,  nature  and  hiftory  of,  175 
rules  for  making,  176 
materials  for  filling,  177 

pipe  or  fod,  **  178 

hollow,  duration  of,  179 

when  the  wetnefs  is  caufed  by 
Spring?,  180 

Drill-hujbandry ,  advantages  of,  489 

mode  of  lowing  in,  490 
different  hoeings  in,  491 
inftruments  of  the,  492 
luminary  ofoperations, 493 
of  the  profits  of,  494 
arguments  for  jhe,  495 
objections  to,  and  an- 
fwers,  496 

where  improper,  497 

Sir  J.  Anftruther  on,  499 
compared  with  broad- 

caft,  _  499 

is  not  a  modern  in¬ 
vention,  50S 

Durno,  Mr,  his  report  on  flax  and 
hemp,  ib. 

E 

Frfkine  of  Marr’s  mode  of  preventing 
irnut  in  wheat,  104 

F 

F allow -cleanjing  machine,  164 

Farmers  ignoranee  formerly,  148 

Fc?iccs,  kinds  of,  enumerated,  658 

in  grail'y  plaees.  676 

for  deer-parks,  683 

of  ftone-walls,  "jo6 

Galloway  dikes,  7°7 

of  frame  walls,  708 

of  mud  walls,  7°9 

compound,  7 10 

of  a  hedge  and  bank,  7 11 

Devonfhire,  712 

of  a  hedge  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  713 
belt  of  planting,  714 

Fertility  of  certain  foils,  84 

of  the  earth  limited,  88 

Furze,  how  deftroyed,  93 

Fefcue,  flieep’s,  49 

deferibs  t  5 2 

purple,  5° 

its  appearanee  cultivated,  51 
flieep’s,  appearanee  cultivated,  S3 
foil  proper  for,  54 

Feftuca  fluitans,  4°3 

Flax,  .  .501 

feed-cake,  and  oil  for  fattening 
cattle,  5°2 

eulture  of,  in  Yorkfliire,  5°3 

Mr  Marfliall  on,  5°4 

Mr  Bartley’s  experiments  on,  5°5 

a  Dorfetlliire  gentleman  on,  5°6 

mav  be  cultivated  by  the  poor,  5° 7 

Has, 


109 

hi 
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Flax,  vail  quantities  imported,  N°  568 
eulture  of,  in  Pruilia,  &c.  509 

culture  of,  in  Ireland,  510 

weeded  by  fhcep,  3 1 1 

Flooding  land,  lee  IF atcring. 

Fly ,  turnip, 

bow  prevented,  no, 

Fontana's  opinion  about  the  eaufe  of 
mildew,  ZOO 

Forfyth ,  Mr,  his  proeefs  for  convert¬ 
ing  roots  into  flour,  33 

his  fleam  apparatus,  34 

Four-coulter cd  plough,  153 

Frojl ,  effect  of,  on  ploughed  land,  251 

Foxtail-grafs ,  bulbous,  394 

Fruits  not  trailed  to  as  human  food,  16 

ripen  (lowly,  and  are  liable  to 
be  dellroyed  in  wars,  17 

Fruit-tf'eeSy  how  recovered,  534 

culture  of,  .  535 

in  Here  ford  Hi  ire,  &c.  536 

indolence  of  cultivators  of,  537 

excels  of  wood  on,  538 

milletoe  on,  howdeflroyed,  539 

mofs  on,  540 

fpring-frofls  hurtful  to,  541 

blights  on,  542 

to  deflroy  wafps  on,  543 

exeefs  of  fruit  on,  544 

duration  of,  how  length¬ 
ened,  545 

Marfhall  on  the  culture  of,  546 

Fruit-liquors,  640 

management  of  fruit  for,  646 

fermentation  of,  639 

corre6ting  of,  642 

calking,  643 

bottling,  644 

Fruit ,  mode  of  gathering,  647 

maturing,  648 

grindings  649 

preffing,  650 

Fruits ,  where  cultivated  chiefly,  526 

varieties  of,  artificial,  527 

Hot  permanent,  528 

how  procured,  529 

nurfery-ground  for,  530 

how  to  choofe  plants  for,  531 

degeneracy  of,  532,  533 

G 

Galloway  dikes,  707 

Garden  mould,  the  nature  of,  75 

Gardening ,  wherein  different  from  a- 
gr  (culture,  2 

Gates ,  717 

Gate-pofls ,  716 

Geefc,  management  of,  in  Lincolnfhire,  667 

Gcwrie ,  Carfe  of,  drains,  173 

Grain ,  commonly  ufed  as  human  food,  18 

its  ufe  obje£ted  to,  19 

different  kinds  not  effentially 
different,  22 

why  in  certain  cafes  poflponed 
to  rearing  of  cattle,  72 

carrying  from  the  field,  463 
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Grafs ,  laying  down  fields  in,  N°  378 
different  kinds  of,  379 

to  improve  upland  paflure,  380 

how  to  fow  upland  paflures 
with,  381 

advantage  of  rolling,  382 

eulmiferous,  383 

negligence  about  right  kinds  of,  384 
kinds  of,  commonly  fown,  385 

bulbous  foxtail,  394 

great  meadow,  395 

creeping  meadow,  396 

vernal,  397 

crefled  dog’s-tail,  398 

cock’s-tail  or  feather,  399 

fine  bent,  400 

mountain-hair,  401 

filver-hair,  402 

flote-fefcue,  403 

meadow-foxtail,  404 

annual  meadow,  40 5 

tall  oat,  408 

yellow  oat,  409 

rough  oat,  410 

upright  broom,  41 1 

blue  dog’s-tail,  412 

rough  cock’s-foot,  413 

tall  fefeue,  414 

hard  fefeue,  415 

meadow  cat’s-tail,  416 

how  to  make  experiments  with,  417 

Grazing  compared  with  the  plough,  65 

66,  67,  70 

G renet9 s  mode  of  granulating  potatoes,  32 


G rubs , 


iq8 


H 


Ha-ha ,  or  funk  fenee,  661 

Harrow ,  imperfection  of  the  common,  158 
properties  of  new,  160 

eleanfing,  208 

Haymaking ,  466 

of  red  clover,  467 

different  mode,  468 
its  advantages,  469 
cautions  re  qui¬ 
ll  te  in,  470 

Hay  Hacks,  471 

Headrick ,  Mr,  his  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mofs,  193 

Hedges ,  directions  for  planting,  663 

of  hawthorn,  664 

blaek  thorn,  666 

holly,  667 

garden,  668 

flowering  lhrubs  for,  669 

Hr  Anderfon’s  directions  for 
raifing,  670 

willow,  671 

how  planted  in  expofed  fixa¬ 
tions,  672 

black  alder,  673 

birch,  674 

on  the  top  of  Hone  fences,  675 

elms,  677 

quiek,  678 
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Hedges  of  fruit-trees,  N°  679 

hornbeam  in  Germany,  680 

Hr  Anderfon  on  mending  de¬ 
cayed,  681 

Kames  on,  682 

thorn,  684 

nurfery  for,  685,  696 

raifed  from  old  roots,  686 

mode  of  planting  thorn,  687 

fecuring,  688 

training,  689 

plafhing,  difapproved  of,  690,  698 
on  the  fide  of  the  bank,  691 

filling  gaps  of,  692 

whins  for,  when  neceffary,  693 

Bakewell’s,  694 

in  ftony  foils,  695 

repairing,  697 

thickening  of,  699 

cutting  down,  when  improper,  700 
Mr  Erlkine’s,  701 

oak  trees  in,  702 

railing  holly  for,  703 

of  whins  or  furze,  704 

of  goofeberries,  705 

in  the  face  of  a  wall,  713 

Hemp,  507,  508 

culture  of,  in  Pruilia,  &c.  509 

Hijlory  of  agriculture,  7 

Hogs ,  experiments  on  fattening,  598 

Hog  fly  deleribed,  399 

Holcns  lanatus,  33 

Hops ,  onee  forbidden  in  malt  liquors,  521 
expence  of  cultivating,  522 

in  Effex,.  323 

profit  of,  precarious,  524 

in  Norfolk,  323 

Ilorfes  and  oxen  compared,  338 

fuppofed  lofs  by  keeping,  362 

gradually  gaining  a  preference 
over  oxen,  369 

calculation  in  favour  of,  $70 

blaek  cart,  371 

Bakewell’s,  372 

priees  of  flallions,  373 

Marfhall  on  the  breed  of,  374 

Norfolk  breed  of,  373 

Suffolk  breed  of,  376 

York  (hire,  377 

Eanarkfhire,  378 

Norfolk  management  of,  >79 

followed  in  Scotland,  380 

expence  of  keeping,  381 

roots  ufed  for  feeding,  382 

whins  ufed,  43 

Hnjbandmen ,  why  led  fometimes  to 
prefer  cattle  to  corn,  72 

Hnjbandry ,  horfe-hoeing,  483 

InfeBs  deflroy  vegetables,  1 06 

dellroyed  by  lime-water,  107 

K 

Kincardine ,  mofs  of,  improved,  106 

L 

Levelling  of  ridges,  202,  203,  204,  205 

Lime 
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Lime  deftroys  one  kind  of  poor  foil,  N°  79 
enriches  another,  80 

Anderfon’s  opinion  eoneerning,  82 
wliat  a  proper  foil  for,  83 

Lord  Karnes’s  theory  of,  ineon- 
fillcnt,  85 

water  deftroys  infe&s,  107 

Lucerne ,  63 

culture  of,  39 2 

INI 

Manure ,  M.  Parmeutier  upon,  472 

pra&ical  rule  lor  forming,  473 

Lord  Meadowbank’s  mode  of 
converting  mofs  into,  474 

more  common  kinds  of,  475 

ufed  in  Norfolk,  47^ 

Midland  diftridt,  477 
Mr  Marlhali’s  rules  for  raifing,  478 
,  lime  as  a,  479 

operation  of  lime,  4^° 

time  of  ufing  lime,  481 

quantity  of  lime,  482 

lime  on  pafture  fields,  483 

limeflone  reduced  to  powder,  484 
lhelhmarl,  485 

clay  and  Hone  marls,  486 

gypfum,  487 

lea-  fan  d,  488 

Meadows  watering,  fee  Watering . 

Mildew ,  a  difeafe  of  wheat,  •  96 

red  and  black,  or  limit,  .  98 
opinions  eoneerning  its  caufes,  99 
Milk-vetch ,  56 

qualities  of,  57 

Moor ,  how  to  be  cultivated,  198 

Mofs,  nature  and  origin  of,  193 

black  and  yellow,  194 

of  Kincardine,  removed  by  hu¬ 
man  labour,  196 

mode  of  improving  by  Mr  Smith,  197 
Mojfes ,  produced  by  cutting  down  fo¬ 
rces,  195 

Mouldboard  of  the  plough,  1 3 1 

how  to  be  formed,  13  2 

N 

Mature,  proeefs  by  which  flie  fertilizes 

the  earth,  7^ 

O 

Oats,  valuable  as  human  food,  20 

culture  of,  252 

in  Norfolk,  253 

ploughed  down,  254 

wild,  a  weed  in  vale  of  Glou- 
cefter,  255 

not  cultivated  in  vale  of  GIou- 
cefler,  f  2  56 

culture  of,  in  the  midland  diftridt,  257 
Yorkfhire,  258 

mode  of  threfliing,  259 

black,  experiment  on,  260 

Obfaeles  to  agricultural  improvement,  1 15 
Opinions  about  the  eaufe  of  mildew,  99 
,  Oxen  and  horfes  compared,  558 

preferred  to  horfes,  559 

difficulty  of  fhoeing,  560 
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Oxen,  calculations  in  favour  of,  N°  561 
lofs  by  not  keeping,  562 

not  ufed  in  Norfolk,  563 

objection  to,  in  the  vale  of  Glou- 
eeiter,  564 

ufed  in  Cotfwold,  565 

moveable  harnefs-houfe  of,  566 

why  the  ufc  of,  declines  in  York- 
fh  ire,  5^7 

fuperiority  of,  to  horfes,  568 

gradually  going  into  difufe,  569 

calculations  againll,  57° 

P 

Palings,  66  2 

Paring  and  burning,  how  far  ufeful,  200 
Parf nips,  the  eulture  of,  too  much  ne¬ 
glected,  354 

Mr  Hazard’s  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture,  N  ^  355 

eulture  of,  with  beans  in  Jeriey,3  56 
Pajlurage  and  agriculture,  65,  66,  67,  7° 
Pea,  everlalling,  61 

t  Peafe,  eulture  of,  278 

fetting  in  drills,  279 

crops  of,  mull  not  be  repeated,  280 
.  Mariliall’s  obfex-vations  on,  281 

di*ying  of,  46 1 

Poultry  ougbt  to  be  confined,  604 

proper  mode  of  keeping,  605 

Perry,  excellence  of,  641 

art  of  making,  imperfeCt,  642,  643 

.  644 

Pickles,  to  prevent  fniut  or  mildew  in 

wheat,  101 

Plants,  eulmiferous,  214 

leguminous,  215 

tbeir  dileafes  ill  underflood,  95 
Plough,  1 

its  value,  1  *9 

may  he  improved,  1 20 

the  talk  it  performs,  1 21 

its  genei’al  foi’m,  122 

advantages  of  this  form,  1 23 

its  feveial  parts,  125 

its  locks,  1 26 

breadth  of  the  foie  of,  1  27 

foie  Ihould  be  level,  128 

length  of,  129 

Hope  of  the  coulter,  130 

mouldboard  of,  13  * 

how  to  be  formed,  132,  135 
inftrnnient  for  forming  the 

mouldboard,  133 

pofition  of  the  fod  turned  by 
the  plough,  134 

mode  of  its  aCtion,  136 

point  of  its  draught,  138 

in  trim,  139 

of  Argylefliii’e,  140 

objections  to,  14 1 
Scots,  142 

defer  ibed,  143 

its  properties,  144 

where  improper,  145 

chain,  1 46 


Plough,  chain,  advantages  of, 
fm all  iingle-horfe, 
Roth  cram, 
paring, 

loui*-eoultered, 

Poa  annua , 
pratenjis, 
comprejja, 
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N°  149 
J5° 
J5r 
J52 
*53 
4  °5 

395 

396 


Population,  greateft  Where  vegetable 

food  is  ufed,  71 

Potato  { larch,  31 

Potatoes,  41 

granulated  by  Mr  Grenet,  32 

not  prejudicial  to  mankind,  284 

general  eulture,  285 

particular  eulture,  286 

to  prevent  the  grub  in,  287 

cheap  preparation  of,  288 

culture  on  fmall  fpots,  289 

fmall  farms,  290 

mode  for  whieli  a  premium 
was  granted,  291 

mode  of  taking  up,  292 

preferring,  293 

elultered,  expei*iments  on,  294 

greater  experiments,  295 

advantageous,  296 

varieties  of,  endlefs,  297 

the  curl  in,  113 

modes  of  picvention,  1 14 

how  raifed  from  feed,  299 

by  Dr  Anderfon,  300 

if  they  degenerate,  3C 1 

bow  to  obtain  an  early  ei’op  of,  302 
planted  by  feooping  out  the 
eyes,  303 

Proeefs  by  which  nature  fertilizes  the 

earth,  71 6 

R 

Babbits,  value  of,  60 1 

enemies  of,  how  deflroyed,  602 

Angora  breed  of,  603 

Rape  feed,  advantages  of  cultivating,  512 

cutting  and  threfliing  of,  5*3 

lowing  of,  51 4 

trail! planting,  5*5 

llieep  fed  011,  in  fpring, 
eulture  of,  in  Brabant,  5*7 

Reapers,  459 

Reaping,  manner  of,  ,  #  4^° 

Ridges,  high,  for  draining  elay  foils,  172 
bow  formed,  201 

inconvenient  modes  of  levelling,  202 

when  not  to  be  levelled,  203,  204 
proper  direction  of,  206 

narrow,  advantageous,  207 

Ripenefs,  45^ 

Roller,  161 

Rolling,  feafon  for, 

e  fleets  of,  *°3 

Root  of  feaixity,  culture  of,  377 

Roota  baga,  fee  Swedijh  turnip . 

Roots  ufed  as  human  food,  23 

more  profitable  than  grain,  when 

ufed  as  food,  ^ 

Roots f 
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Boots ,  their  defe&S  as  food,  N°  25 

the  trail fportation  of  them  ex¬ 
pen  five,  1 6 

are  unfit  for  long  prefervation,  27 
are  too  bulky  for  the  ftomach,  28 
how  they  differ  from  grain,  29 

how  rendered  equal  in  value  to 
grain,  .  30 

Forfy th’s  proeefs  for  reducing 
to  flour,  33 

when  given  to  eattle,  ffiould  he 
boiled,  .  .  595 

cheap  mode  of  boiling  by  fleam,  596 
Rotation  of  erops,  452 

different  kinds  of  plants,  453 

nature  of  the  foil  to  be  eonfi- 
dered,  454 

exceptionable,  455 

from  pafture  advifable,  456 

examples  of,  457 

Rotlieram  plough,  151 

Ilunnet  for  eheefe,  620,  621 

S 

ron ,  difeafes  of,  105 

Sainfoin ,  eulture  of,  389 

in  England,  390 

its  excellence  for  eows,  391 

Scarcity ,  root  of,  48 

how  cultivated,  377 

Scots  plough,  1 43 

properties  of,  144 

where  improper,  145 

Sheaves ,  fize  of,  462 

Sheep, experiments  on  feeding  with  roots,  600 
Sheep’s  fefeue  grafs,  49 

Shrubs ,  deftroyed  by  flooding  the  land,  94 
Single-hot fe  pi  0  u  gli ,  150 

Smith ,  Mr,  his  mode  of  improving  mofs,  197 
Smut ,  aeeount  of,  98 

Sock  of  the  plough,  126,  147 

Soil ,  elay,  209 

chalky,  210 

light  poor,  21 1 

light  rieh,  212 

eoarfe  rough,  213 

Soils ,  four  kinds  of,  74 

eonje6ture  about  the  eaufe  of  their 
being  exhaufted,  77 

proeefs,  bywhieh  they  are  fertilized,  76 
when  poor,  how  reftored,  81 

iuppofed  perpetually  fertile,  84 

but  never  are  fo,  86 

clay  and  fandy,  87 

fertility  of,  limited,  88 

pulverized  by  eertain  vegetables,  89 
feemingly  enriched  by  fonie,  90 

Sole  of  the  plough,  127 

Somerville ,  Robert,  Efq.  aeeount  of 

blight  and  fmut,  96 

Sowing  machine,  univerfal,  165 

Springs,  the  nature  of,  1 8 1 

Stacking,  _  464 

stacks,  covering,  465 

hay,  _  466, 46J 

ozones,  importance  of  removing,  166 

mode  of  removing,  167 
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Swampy  lands,  how  cultivated,  N°  199 
Swedi/h  turnip,  367 

culture  of,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  368 

T 

Tare ,  blue,  59 

Theory  of  agriculture,  firft,  defective,  10 
difficulty  of  forming  it,  1 1 

what  it  ought  to  eon  tain,  1 2 

Timber  trees,  ^47 

which  moft  profitable,  548 

advantage  of  planting,  549 

ameliorate  the  foil,  550 

culture  of,  reeommended,  551 

inereafe  of  oak,  JJ2,  553 

underwood  among,  554 

mode  of  fowing,  353 

Earl  of  Fife’s  plantations  of,  336 
where  plantations  of,  eligible 


or  otherwife. 


557 

64 


Timothy -grafs. 

Trees  for  fruit,  fee  Fruit  trees. 

Turkeys,  how  reared  in  Norfolk,  606 
Turnip-rooted  eabbages,  culture  of,  357 
value  of,  .35^359 

how  raifed  for  tranfplanting,  360 
quantity  of  feed  ufed  for,  361 
experiment  with,  362 

difadvantages  attending,  363 

why  to  be  cultivated,  364 

number  of  lheep  on  an  aere  of,  365 
experiments  with,  at  Cullen 
houfe,  366 

Turnip,  Swedifli,  fee  Swedi/h  turnip. 

eabbage,  culture  of,  369 

Turnip- inoted  cabbage,  38 

Turnip-Jhj,  109 

remedies  againft,  no,  m 
Turnip';,  '  39 

method  of  preferring,  341 

eulture  of,  304 

time  and  mode  of  fowing,  305 
different  forts  of,  306 

feed,  remarks  on,  307 

culture  in  Norfolk,  308 

by  drill  and  broad-caft, 
compared,  309 

value  of,  as  cattle’s  food,  310 

mode  of  preferring,  3 1 1 

culture  of,  fuppofed  unprofi¬ 
table,  312 

compared  with  other  vegeta- 
bles,_  _  313 

the  fly  injurious  to,  314 

feed,  fteeps  for,  if  ufeful,  315 

fumigation  of,  '  3  r  6 

to  be  rolled,  317 

early  fowing  of,  reeommended,  318 
much  feed  ought  to  be  fown,3 1 9, 3  2 1 
when  to  he  manured,  *  320 

feed,  the  quality  of,  322 

Town  with  grain,  323 

wheat,  3  24 

beans,  325,  329 

objected  to,  326 

reply,  327 

opinion  on,  328 
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Turnips,  in  ft  rumentfortranfpl anting, N°3  3  o 
Norfolk,  eulture  of,  '331 

marl  with,  in  Norfolk,  332 

different  manures  with,  in 
Norfolk,  333 

early,  how  raifed  in  Norfolk,  334 
mode  of  fowing  and  culture 
in  Norfolk,  335 

raifed  for  feed,  336 

mode  of  planting,  337 

fearing  birds  from,  338 

drawing,  .  339 

fnow-fledge  for,  340 

V 

Vegetable  mould,  apt  to  be  buried,  203 

Vegetables,  their  value  is  abfolute  or 

relative,  13 

are  ufeful,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  ib. 

produce  fruit  or  roots,  15 

profit  of,  limited  by  eir- 
cumllanees,  69 

nature  of  their  growth,  73 

are  the  food  of  each  other,  78 
fome  pulverize  the  foil,  89 

fomeffeem  to  enrich  the  foil,  90 
difeafes  of,  are  ill-under¬ 
flood,  95 

deftroyed  by  infe&s,  1 06 

cultivation  of,  divided 
into  four  heads,  1 1 5 

Vetc/i ,  bulb,  60 

Vetchling,  yellow,  58 

W 

Watering  meadows,  when  firft  prae- 

tifed,  418 

advantages  of,  419 

improves  the  land,  420 

inereafe  of  produce  from,  421 

ought  to  be  extended,  422 

land  capable  of,  423 

by  lprings  and  rivulets,  if 
preferred,  4  24 

terms  ufed  in,  42? 

principles  of,  426 

Mr  Wright’s  mode  of,  427 

objections  anfwered,  428 

ufed  water,  not  good  for,  429 

repairing  works,  ufed  in,  430 

with  muddy  water,  when 
preferred,  431 

good  effetts  of,  432 

Mr  Wimpey’s  opinion  of,  433 
Mr  Forfy  th’s  opinion  of,  434 

Mr  Bofwell’s  ditto,  435 

with  land  floods,  436 

makes  paflure  preferable 
to  ploughed  land,  437 

Mr  Wright’s  directions  for,  438 
how  grafs  coufumed  after,  439 
how  it  may  eaufe  the  rot  in 
ffieep,  440 

Mr  Bofwell’s  rule  for,  441 
fpringy  meadow  improved  by,  442 
hill  fides  improved  by,  443 
eoarfe  lands,  444 

3  Y  Watering * 
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538 

Watering ,  management  of  meadows  af- 

ter,  _  N°  445 

how  long  to  be  continued,  446 
fpring  feeding  while,  447 

from  autumn  to  Candlemas,  448 
not  to  be  too  long  continued,  449 
advantage  of  rolling  while,  450 
explained  by  Mr  Fiudlater,  451 


Weeds ,  annual  and  perennial,  91 

perennial,  how  deftroyed,  92 

ground,  how  cleanfed  of,  204 

Wetnefs  is  caufed  by  rain  or  fprings,  168 
Wheat ,  the  bell  kind  of  bread,  18 

its  ufe  objected  to,  19 

difeafes  to  which  it  is  liable,  96 
fallowing  for,  216 

dreiling,  217 

on  Tandy  foil,.  215 

time  for  dreiling,  219 
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Wheat ,  fetting  of, 

No  220 

an  improvement, 

221 

method  of, 

222 

advantages  of, 

223 

propagated  by  dividing 

the 

roots, 

224 

fetting,  by  Mr  Bogle, 

225 

objeXcd  to, 

226 

practicability, 

227,  229 

Bath  Society’s  obfervations  on 
fettingof,  226,  228,  230 

culture  of,  in  Norfolk,  231 

fucceffion  of  crops  in  Norfolk,  232 
rice-balking  of,  233 

manuring  for,  in  Norfolk,  234 

time  of  fowing,  in  Norfolk,  235 

,  Norfolk  mode  of  preparing  the 
\  feed,  236 

foiving,  237 
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Wheat ,  Norfolk  mode  of  ploughing  un¬ 
der  furrow,  N°  238 
inftruments  for  dibbling,  239 
dibbling,  objected  to,  240 

midland  dillriX,  culture  of,  241 
in  vale  of  Gloucefter,  culture  of,  24  2 
fmall  fheaves,  243 

in  Cotfwold  hills,  244 

hoeing,  good  effects  of,  245 

cutting  mildewed,  very  green,  246 
in  Yorkfliirc,  culture  of,  247 
varieties  of,  raifed,  248 

prepared  with  arfenic,  249 

and  turnips  fown  together,  250 
Whins ,  food  for  horfes,  34 

Woad,  culture  of,  520 

Young ,  Arthui',  Efq.  his  experiments 
to  prevent  the  fmut  in  wheat,  103 
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Agrifolium  AGRIFOLIUM,  or  Aq,ui  folium.  See  Ilex, 

||  Botany  Index . 

Agrigen-  AGRIGAN,  or  illand  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  in  Geo - 

1  _  „  1  graphy ,  one  of  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  illands.  It 

is  50  miles  in  circumference,  is  very  mountainous,  and 
has  a  volcano  in  it ;  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  19.  4.E.  Long. 
146. 

AGRIGENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  part  of  the  fite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  town  called  Girgenti  from  the  old  name.  See  Gir- 
GENTI. 

According  to  ancient  authors,  Dedal  us,  the  moil  fa¬ 
mous  mechanician  of  fabulous  antiquity,  fled  to  this 
fpot  for  protection  againfl  Minos,  and  built  many  won¬ 
derful  edifices  for  Cocalus  king  of  the  illand.  Long 
after  his  flight,  the  people  of  Gcla  fent  a  colony  hither 
600  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl  ;  and  from  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  ilrcam  called  the  new  city  A- 
cragaSy whence  the  Romans  formed  the  word  Agrigen - 
turn.  Thefe  Greeks  converted  the  ancient  abode  of  the 
Siculi  into  a  citadel  to  guard  the  magnificent  city  which 
they  ereCted  on  the  hillocks  below. 

An  advantageous  fituation,  a  free  government  with 
all  its  happy  effeXs,  and  an  aXive  commercial  fpirit, 
exalted  their  commonwealth  to  a  degree  of  riches  and 
power  unknown  to  the  other  Greek  fettlements,  Syra- 
cufe  alone  excepted.  But  the  profperity  of  Agrigentum 
appears  to  have  been  but  of  fliort  duration,  and  tyranny 
foon  deitroyed  its  liberties. 

Phalaris  wras  the  firft  -who  reduced  it  to  llavery.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  moll  readers  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  and  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  tortured  his 
enemies.  (See  Phalaris). — Phalaris  met  with  the 
common  fate  of  tyrants,  and  after  his  death  the  Agri¬ 
gentines  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  150  years;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  Thero  nfurped  the  fovereign 
authority.  The  moderation,  juflice,  and  valour  of  this 
prince  preferved  him  from  oppofition  while  living,  and 
have  refeued  his  memory  from  the  obloquy  of  polleri- 
ty.  He  joined  his  fon-in-law  Gelo,  king  of  Syracufe, 
in  a  war  againfl  the  Carthaginians )  in  the  courfe  cf 
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which  viXory  attended  all  his  fleps,  and  Sicily  faw  Agrigen- 
herfelf  for  a  time  delivered  from  her  African  oppref-  turn, 
fors.  Soon  after  his  deceafe,  his  fon  Thrafydeus  was v— 
deprived  of  the  diadem,  and  Agrigentum  reflored  to 
her  old  democratical  government.  Ducctius  next  di- 
flurbcd  the  general  tranquillity.  He  was  a  chief  of 
the  mountaineers,  defeendants  of  the  Siculi ;  and  was 
an  overmatch  for  the  Agrigentines  while  they  were  un- 
fupported  by  alliances,  but  fank  under  the  weight  of 
their  union  with  the  Syracufans.  Some  trifling  alter¬ 
cations  diffolved  this  union,  and  produced  a  war,  in 
which  the  Agrigentines  were  worfled,  and  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  Refentment 
led  them  to  embrace  with  joy  the  propofals  of  the  A- 
tlienians,  then  meditating  an  attack  upon  Syracufe. 

Their  new  friends  foon  made  them  feel  that  the  fa- 
crifice  of  liberty  and  fortune  would  be  the  price  of 
their  proteXion  ;  and  this  confideration  brought  them 
fpeedily  back  to  their  old  connexions.  But  as  if  it 
had  been  decreed  that  all  fnendfhip  fhould  be  fatal  to 
their  repofe,  the  reconciliation  and  its  cffeXs  drew  up¬ 
on  them  the  anger  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  this  ene¬ 
my  their  armies  were  routed,  their  city  taken,  their 
race  almoll  extirpated,  and  fcarce  a  veflige  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  wras  left.  Agrigentum  lay  50  years  buried  un¬ 
der  its  own  ruins,  when  Timoleon,  after  triumphing 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  reftoring  liberty  to  Sici¬ 
ly,  colleXed  the  defeendants  of  the  Agrigentines,  and 
fent  them  to  re-eftablifh  the  dwellings  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers.  Their  exertions  were  rewarded  with  allonilhing 
fuccefs ;  for  Agrigentum  rofe  from  its  allies  with  fuch 
a  renewal  of  vigour,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  we  find 
it  engaged  in  the  bold  fcheme  of  feizing  a  lucky  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Agathocles  and  Carthage  had  reduced  Sy¬ 
racufe  to  the  lowcll  ebb,  and  arrogating  to  itfelf  fupre- 
niacy  over  all  the  Sicilian  republics.  Xenodicus  was 
appointed  the  leader  of  this  arduous  enterprise  y  and 
had  his  latter  operations  been  as  fortunate  as  Iris  firit 
campaign,  Agrigentum  would  have  acquired  fuch  a 
preponderance  of  reputation  and  power,  that  the  rival 
ilates  Y'-ould  not  haw  even  dared  to  attack  it.  But  a 
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^ew  brilliant  exploits  were  fuccecded  by  a  fevere  over¬ 
turn.  throw;  the  Agrigentincs  loft  courage,  difagreed  in 
council,  and  humbly  fued  for  peace  to  Agathocles. 
This  commonwealth  afterwards  took  a  ftrong  part  with 
Pyrrhus ;  and  when  lie  left  Sicily  to  the  mercy  of  her 
enemies,  threw  lierfelf  into  the  arms  of  Carthage. 
During  the  firft  Punic  war,  Agrigentum  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  bcfieged  by  the 
Roman  confuls,  who  after  eight  months  blockade  took 
it  by  ftorm.  It  nevcrthelefs  changed  mailers  feveral 
times  during  the  con  tells  between  thefe  rival  ftates, 
and  in  every  inftance  futfered  moil  cruel  ravages. 
After  this  period  very  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
hiftory,  nor  do  wre  know  the  precifc  time  of  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  old  city  and  the  building  of  the  new 
one.  See  Girgexti. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  city  lay  in  the 
vale  ;  the  prefent  town,  called  Girgenti,  occupies  the 
mountain  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cocalus  flood. 

It  wras  diiHcult  to  be  more  judicious  and  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  a  fituation  for  a  large  city.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  here  provided  with  every  requifite  for 
defence,  pleafure,  and  comfort  of  life  ;  a  natural  wall, 
formed  by  abrupt  rocks,  prefented  a  ftrong  harrier 
againil  allailants ;  pleafant  hills  flickered  them  on 
three  hdes,  without  impeding  the  circulation  of  air ; 
before  them  a  broad  plain,  watered  by  the  Acragas, 
gave  admittance  to  the  fca  breeze,  and  to  a  noble 
profpedt  of  that  awful  element  ;  the  port  or  empo¬ 
rium  lay  in  view  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  road  acrofs  the  flat  w  as  lined  with  gay  and 
populous  fuburbs. 

The  hofpitality  and  parade  for  which  the  Agrigcn- 
tines  are  celebrated  in  hiftory  were  fupported  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce;  by  means  of  which,  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  able  to  refill  many  fliocks  of  adverfity,  and 
always  to  rife  again  with  frefli  fplendour.  It  was, 
however,  Cruilied  by  the  general  fall  of  Grecian  liber¬ 
ty  ;  the  feeble  remnants  of  its  population,  which  had 
furvived  fo  many  calamities,  were  at  length  driven  out 
of  its  walls  by  the  Saracens,  and  obliged  to  lock  them- 
felves  up  for  fafety  among  the  bleak  and  inacceflible 
rocks  of  the  prefent  city. 

At  the  north  eaft  angle  of  the  ancient  limits,  upon 
fome  foundations  of  large  regular  ftoncs,  a  church  lias 
been  ereefted ;  a  road  appears  hewn  in  the  folid  rock 
for  the  convenience  of  the  votaries  who  vifited  this 
temple  in  ancient  days.  It  was  then  dedicated  to  Ce¬ 
res  and  her  daughter  Proferpine,  the  peculiar  patron- 
effes  of  Sicily. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  where  the  ground,  rifing 
gradually,  ends  in  a  bold  eminence,  which  is  crowned 
with  majeftic  columns,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  faid 
to  have  been  confecrated  to  Juno*  To  the  -weft  of  this 
Hands  the  building  commonly  called  the  temple  of 
Concord  ;  the  ftone  of  wThich,  and  the  other  buildings, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  and 
cliffs,  a  conglutination  of  fea  land  and  fliells,  full  of 
perforations,  of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  a  deep 
reddilli  brown  colour.  This  Doric  temple  lias  all  its 
columns,  entablature,  pediments,  and  wralls  entire ; 
only  part  of  the  roof  is  wanting.  It  owres  its  preferva- 
tion  to  the  piety  of  fome  Chriftians,  who  have  co¬ 
vered  half  the  nave,  and  converted  it  into  a  church 


confecrated  under  the  invocation  of  St  Gregory  hifliop  Agtigen* 
of  Girgenti.  turn. 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  direction,  you  walk  between  v*— ~ 

rows  of  fepulchres  cut  in  the  rock  wherever  it  admitted 
of  being  excavated  by  the  hand  of  men,  or  was  fo  al¬ 
ready  by  that  of  nature.  Some  niafles  of  it  are  hewn 
into  the  fliape  of  coffins  ;  others  drilled  full  of  fmall 
fquare  holes,  employed  in  a  different  mode  of  interment, 
and  lerving  as  receptacles  of  urns.  One  ponderous 
piece  of  the  rock  lies  in  an  extraordinary  pofition  ;  by 
the  failure  of  its  foundation,  or  the  ftiock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  it  lias  been  loofened  from  the  general  quarry, 
and  rolled  down  the  declivity,  where  it  now  remains 
fupiiie  with  the  cavities  turned  upwards.  Only  a  Angle 
column  marks  the  confuled  heap  of  mofs-grown  m ins- 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  It  flood  on  a 
projecting  rock  above  a  chafm  in  the  ridge,  which  was 
cut  through  for  a  paffage  to  the  emporium. 

In  the  fame  tra<5t,  over  fome  hills,  is  fituated  the 
building  ufually  called  the  tomb  of  Thero.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  aged  olive-trees,  which  caft  a  wild  irregu¬ 
lar  fliade  over  the  ruin.  The  edifice  inclines  to  the 
pyramidal  fliape,  and  confifls  at  prefent  of  a  triple 
plinth,  and  a  bafe  fupporting  a  fquare  pedeftal ;  upon 
this  plain  folid  foundation  is  railed  a  fecond  order,  ha¬ 
ving  a  window  in  each  front,  and  at  each  angle  two  Io¬ 
nic  pilafters  crowned  with  an  entablature  of  the  Doric 
order.  Its  infide  is  divided  into  a  vault,  a  ground  room, 
and  one  in  the  Ionic  ftory,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  fmall  internal  ftaircafe. 

In  the  plain  are  feen  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of 
Efculapius  ;  part  of  two  columns  and  two  pilafters, 
with  an  intermediate  wall,  fupport  the  end  of  a  farm- 
houfe,  and  were  probably  the  front  of  the  cella.  Pur¬ 
filing  the  track  of  the  walls  towards  the  weft,  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  fpot  which  is  covered  with  the  gigantic  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  minute¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  may  literally  be 
faid  that  it  has  not  one  ftone  left  upon  another ;  and 
it  is  barely  poffible,  with  the  help  of  much  conje&ure, 
to  difeover  the  traces  of  its  plan  and  dimenfions.  Dio¬ 
dorus  calls  it  the  largeft  temple  in  the  whole  ifland  : 
but  adds,  that  the  calamities  of  .war  caufed  the  work  to 
he  abandoned  before  the  roof  could  be  put  on  ;  and 
that  the  Agrigcntines  were  ever  after  reduced  to  fuch 
a  llate  of  poverty  and  dependence,  that  they  never  had 
it  in  their  power  to  finifli  this  fuperb  monument  of  the 
tafte  and  opulence  of  their  anceftors.  The  length  of 
this  temple  was  370  Greek  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and 
its  height  220,  exclufive  of  the  foundations  or  bafement 
ftory  :  the  extent  and  folidity  of  its  vaults  and  under¬ 
works  were  wonderful ;  its  fpacious  porticoes  and  ex- 
quifite  fculpture  were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  was  not  built  in  the  ufuai  ftyle  of  Sicilian 
temples,  with  a  cella  of  maffive  walls  and  a  periftyle, 
but  was  defigned  in  a  mixt  tafte  with  half  columns  let 
into  the  walls  on  the  outfide,  the  infide  exhibiting  a 
plain  furface. 

The  next  ruin  belongs  to  the  temple  of  Caflor  and 
Pollux  :  vegetation  lias  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  columns  appear 
between  the  vines.  This  was  the  point  of  the  hill 
where  the  wall  ftopt  on  the  brink  of  a  large  fifli-pond 
fpoken  of  by  Diodorus  :  it  was  cut  in  the  folid  rock 
3  Y  2  30’  • 
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Agrigcn-  30  feet  deep,  the  water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
turn  hills.  In  it  was  bred  a  great  quantity  of  fifli  for  the 
J!  ufe  of  public  entertainments  \  fwans  and  various  other 
^Agnppa.  ^  jjjjjjg  0f  ^viid  fow]  l\vam  along  its  furface,  lor  the  a- 
mufement  of  the  citizens  5  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
prevented  an  eneitiy  from  furprifmg  the  town  on  that 
tide.  If  is  now  dry  and  ufed  as  a  garden.  On  the 
oppofite  bank,  are  two  tapering  columns  without  their 
capitals,  moll  happily  placed  in  a  tuft  of  carob  trees. 
Monte  Toro,  where  Hano  encamped  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army,  before  the  Roman  confuls  drew  him 
into  an  engagement  that  ruined  his  defenfive  plan,  is  a 
noble  back-ground  to  this  pidturefque  group  of  objects. 

• — The  whole  lpace  comprehended  within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  abounds  with  traces  of  antiquity,  foun¬ 
dations,  brick-arches,  and  little  channels  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  \  but  in  no  part  are  any  ruins  that 
can  be  prefumed  to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public 
entertainment.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
Agrigentincs  were  a  icnfual  people,  fond  of  Ihows  and 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  Romans  never  dwelt 
#  in  any  place  long  without  introducing  their  lavage 
games.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  l’eem  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  moil  buildings  to  refill  the  outrages  of  time  $ 
and  it  is  furprifmg  that  not  even  the  veiliges  of  their 
form  liiould  remain  on  the  ground. 

AGRIMONIA,  Agrimony.  Sec  Botany  Index, 

Hemp  Agrimony .  See  JEupatorjum,  Botany  Ju¬ 
dex. 

I Fater  Hemp  Agrimony.  See  Bidens,  Botany 
Index. 

AGRIONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feftivals  annual- 
ly  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
At  tliefe  fellivals  the  women  pretended  to  feareli  after 
Bacchus  as  a  fugitive  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  gave  over 
the  inquiry,  faying  that  he  bad  fled  to  the  Mules,  and 
wras  concealed  among  them. 

AGRIOPHAGI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  fed  on  wild  bealls.  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  uy^tog,  “  wild,”  u  favage,”  and  (payw, 
“  I  cat.”  The  name  is  given,  by  ancient  writers,  to 
certain  people,  real  or  fabulous,  laid  to  have  fed  alto- 
gether  on  lions  or  panthers.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fpeak 
of  Agriophngi  in  Ethiopia,  and  Ptolemy  of  others  in 
India  on  this  fide  tile  Ganges. 

AGRIPPA,  Cornelius,  born  at  Cologne  in  i486, 
a  man  of  eonliderable  learning,  and  by  common  report 
a  great  magician  5  for  the  monks  at  that  time  fufpc&ed 
every  tiling  of  herefy  or  forcerv  ’which  they  did  not  un- 
derftand.  He  compofed  his  Treatife  of  the  Excellence 
of  Women  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Auflria,  governefs  of  the  Low-Countries.  He 
accepted  of  the  charge  of  hifloriographer  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  which  that  princefs  gave  him.  The  treatife  of  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  which  he  publifhed  in  1 530,  en¬ 
raged  his  enemies  extremely  5  as  did  that  of  Occult  Phi¬ 
losophy,  which  he  printed  foon  after  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  imprifoned  in  France  for  fomething  he  had  written 
again  11  Francis  I.’s  mother  ybut  was  enlarged,  and  went 
to  Grenoble,  where  he  died  in  1534.  His  works  are 
printed  in  two  volumes  o6favo. 

Agrippa,  Herod ,  the  fon  of  Arillohulus  and  Ma- 
riamne,  and  grandfon  to  Plerod  the  Great,  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3997?  three  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  levea  years  before  the  vulgar 


era.  After  the  death  of  Arillohulus  his  father,  Jo-  Agrippa^ 
fephus  informs  us,  that  Herod  his  grandfather  took 
care  of  his  education,  and  lent  him  to  Borne  to  make 
his  court  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived  a  great 
afteilion  for  Agrippa,  and  placed  him  near  his  fon 
Hrufus.  Agrippa  very  foon  won  the  graces  of  Hrufus, 
and  of  the  emprefs  Antonia.  But  Hrufus  dying  fud- 
deniy,  all  thofe  who  had  been  much  about  him  were 
commanded  by  Tiberius  to  withdraw  from  Bcme, 
leil  the  fight  and  prefence  of  them  fhould  renew  his 
affliction.  Agrippa,  who  had  indulged  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  liberality,  was  obliged  to  leave  Borne  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debts,  and  in  a  very  poor  condition.  He 
did  not  think  it  lit  to  go  to  Jerulalem,  bccaufe  lie  was 
not  able  to  make  a  figure  there  l’uitable  to  his  birth. 

He  retired  therefore  to  the  caille  of  Malfada,  where 
lie  lived  rather  like  a  private  perfon  than  a  prince. 

Herod  the  tetrarcli,  his  uncle,  who  had  married  He*- 
rodias  his  filler,  alfiHed  him  for  fome  time  with  great 
generofity.  He  made  him  principal  magillrate  of  Ti¬ 
berias,  and  prefenteil  him  with  a  large  fum  of  money : 
but  all  this  was  not  lufficient  to  anfwer  the  exccllive  ex- 
pences  and  profufion  of  Agrippa  j  fo  that  Herod  grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  ailifling  him,  and  reproaching  him  with 
his  bad  economy,  Agrippa  took  a  relolution  to  quit 
Judea,  and  return  to  Borne.  Upon  liis  arrival,  he 
was  received  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  and 
commanded  to  attend  Tiberius  Nero  the  Ion  of  Hru¬ 
fus.  Agrippa,  however,  having  more  inclination  for 
'Caius  the  ion  of  Germarricus,  and  grandfon  of  Anto¬ 
nia,  cliofe  rather  to  attach  himfelf  to  him  \  as  if  he  had 
fome  prophetic  views  of  the  future  elevation  of  Caius, 
who  at  that  time  w7as  beloved  by  all  the  world.  The 
great  affiiluity  and  agreeable  behaviour  of  Agrippa  fo 
far  engaged  this  prince,  that  lie  kept  him  continually 
about  him. 

Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutyehes,  a 
Have  whom  he  had  made  free,  to  exprels  his  willies  for 
Tiberius’s  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius,  the 
Have  betrayed  him  to  the  emperor :  wt hereupon  A- 
grippa  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  committed  to  the 
cullody  of  an  officer.  Tiberius  loon  after  dying,  and 
Caius  Caligula  luccceding  him,  the  new  empcroi® 
heaped  many  favours  and  much  wealth  upon  Agrippa  5 
changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a  chain  of  gold  j  let  a 
royal  diadem  upon  his  head  j  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
chy  which  Philip,  the  Ion  of  Herod  the  Great,  had 
been  poflefled  of,  that  is,  Batansea  and  Trachonitis. 

To  this  lie  added  that  of  Lyfanias  j  and  Agrippa  re¬ 
turned  very  foon  into  Judea  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  new* 
kingdom. 

Caius  being  foon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  w7ho  W'as 
then  at  Borne,  contributed  much  by  his  advice .  to 
maintain  Claudius  in  polfeflion  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  wrhicli  lie  had  been  advanced  by  the  army.  But  in 
this  affair  Agrippa  adled  a  part  wherein  lie  fhoweel 
more  cunning  and  acid  refs  than  fincerity  and  honefly  $ 
for  while-  he  made  a  fhow  of  being  in  the  interefl  of 
the  fenate,  he  fecretlv  adviled  Claudius  to  he  refolute^ 
and  not  to  abandon  his  good  fortune.  The  emperor, 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  kind  offices,  gave  him 
all  Judea  anil  the  kingdom  of  Chalets,  which  had  been 
po Ifelfed  by  Herod  bis  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  be¬ 
came  of  a  fudden  one  of  the  greatefl  princes  of  the 
eaft ;  and  ^vas  poffefled  of  as  much,  if  not  more  ter¬ 
ritories 
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Agrippa,  ntories  than  had  been  held  by  Herod  the  Great  his 
Agrippina,  grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it 
1  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  defire 
of  plealing  them,  and  a  midaken  zeal  for  their  religion, 
induced  him  to  eommit  an  nnjuft  action,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preierved  in  Scripture,  A6ts  xii.  1,  2,  &e. ;  for 
about  the  feafl  of  the  paflover,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  Chrid 
44,  St  James  major,  the  fon  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of 
St  John  the  Evangelift,  was  feized  by  his  order  and 
put  to  death.  He  proceeded  alfo  to  lay  hands  on  St 
Peter,  and  impri foiled  him,  waiting  till  the  ledival  was 
over,  that  he  might  then  have  him  executed.  But 
God  having  miraculouily  delivered  St  Peter  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  the  defigns  of  Agrippa  were 
fruftrated.  Alter  the  palfover,  this  prince  went  from 
Jerufaleni  to  Coe  fare  a,  and  there  had  games  performed 
in  honour  of  Claudius.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  fue  for  peace.  Agrippa 
being  come  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  with 
a  defign  to  give  them  audience,  feated  himfelf  on  his 
throne  drefled  in  a  robe  of  lilver-tiffue,  worked  in  the 
mod  admirable  manner.  The  rifing  fun  darted  on  it 
with  its  rays,  and  gave  it  fuch  a  luftre  as  the  eyes  of 
the  fpedtators  could  not  endure.  When  therefore  the 
king  fpoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  parafites 
around  him  began  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  that  of  a  man.  In  dead  of  reje&ing  tliele 
impious  flatteries,  Agrippa  received  them  with  an  air 
of  complacency ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved  an  owl 
above  him  on  a  eord.  lie  had  feen  the  fame  bird  be¬ 
fore  when  he  was  in  bonds  by  order  of  Tiberius :  and 
It  was  then  told  him,  that  he  lliould  be  foon  let  at  1U 
berty  ;  but  that  whenever  lie  faw  the  fame  thing  a  fe- 
cond  time,  he  fliould  not  live  above  five  days  afterwards. 
He  was  therefore  extremely  terrified  ;  and  he  died  at* 
the  end  of  five  days,  racked  with  tormenting  pains  in 
his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms.  Such  was  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a  reign  of  feven  years, 
in  the  year  of  Chrid  44. 

Agrippa  li.  fon  of  the  preceding  Herod,  was  made- 
king  of  Chalcis  3  but  three  or  four  years  after,  he  was 
deprived  of  that  kingdom*  hy  Claudius,  who  gave  him 
in  the  place  of  it  other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vef- 
pafian  carried  on  againd  the  Jews,  Herod  fent  him  a 
iuccour  of  2000  men  *  by  which  it  appears  that  though 
a  Jew  by  religion,  he  was  yet  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Romans,  wliofe  affittanee  indeed  he  wanted  to  feeure  the 
peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  C.  100.  He  was  the 
feven tli  and  lad  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great, 
ft  was  before  him  and  Berenice  his  fider  that  St  Paul 
pleaded  his  eaufe  at  Caefarea. 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vifpanius ,  fon-in-law  to  Au- 
guflus,  of  mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  mod  conliderable 
generals  among  the  Romans.  Auguftus’s  viftory  over 
Pompey  and  Mark  Antony,  was  owing  to  his  eounfel. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  the  Pantheon,  baths*  aque¬ 
ducts,  &tc. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  German icus,  fider  of 
Caligula,  and  mother  of  Nero  5  a  woman  of  wit,  but 
exceffively  lewd.  She  was  thriee  married,  the  lad  time 
to  Claudius  her  own  uncle,  whom  file  poifoned  to  make 
way  for  Nero  her  fon.  Nero  afterwards  canfcd  her  to 
be  murdered  in  her  chamber,  when  fhe  bid  the  execu¬ 


tioner  flab  her  fil'd  in  the  belly  that  had  brought  forth  Agrippina 
iueh  a  mondcr.  || 

Agrippina  colonia  ubiorum,  in  Ancient  Geo -  Aguilla- 
graphy ,  now  Cologne  :  fo  called  from  Agrippina,  the  ,  neuf’  , 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  who 
had  a  eolony  fent  thither  at  her  requed  hy  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius,  to  honour  the  place  of  her  birth*  See 
Cologne. 

AGRIPPINIANS,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  the  followers 
of  Agrippinus  hifliop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  eentury, 
who  iirll  introduced  and  defended  the  praCtice  of  re-bap- 
tization. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies,  in  which  the  tongue  is  parthed,  chaps, 
and  is  fometimes  covered  with  white  fpots.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  are  very  fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute 
to  extreme  heat  of  the  domach.  Their  remedy  is,  to 
drink  fome  chalybeate  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint. 

AGROSTEMMA,  Wild  Lychnis,  or  Campion, 
in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index. 

AGROSTIS,  Bent-grass,  mBota?iy.  See  Botany 
I?idc.v . 

AGROS  rOGRAPHIA*,  fignifies  the  hidory  or  de- 
feription  of  graffes. 

AGROUND,  the  fituatioti  of  a  fliip  whofe  bottom, 
or  any  part  of  it,  hangs,  or  reds  upon  the  ground,  fo  as 
to  render  her  immoveable,  till  a  greater  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  floats  her  off,  or  till  fhe  is  drawn  out  into  the  dream 
liy  the  application  of  mechanical  powers. 

AGRYTNIA,  among  Bhyficians ,  implies  an  inapti¬ 
tude  to  deep*  a  troublefome  fymptom  of  feverilli  and* 
other  difordersi 

Agrypnia,  in  the  Greek  Church ,  implies  the  vigil  of 
any  of  the  greater  fedivals. 

AGUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical  fevers, 
whieh,  according  to  the  different  times  of  the  returns  of 
the  feverifh  paroxylhi,  are  denominated  tertian,  quartan, 
and  quotidian;  See  Medicine  Index. 

AouE-Cake ,  the  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  faid 
to  be  the  efleCt  of  intermittent  fevers. 

Agu E-Tree,  a  name  given  to  the  faflafras,  on  account’ 
of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUEPERSE,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  in  the 
Lyonnois,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Home,  about  15 
miles  north  of  Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF,  or  Augtllaneuf,  a  form  of 
rejoieing  ufed  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  fird 
day  of  the  year.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
French  A  u  to,”  gui,  “  mifleto,”  and  Pan  neuf  “  the 
new  year.”  Its  origin  is  traced  from  a  druid  ceremo¬ 
ny  :  the  prieds  ufed  to  go  yearly  in  Dceember,  which 
with  them  was  reputed  afacred  month,  to  gather  mifleto 
of  the  oak  in  great  folemnity.  The  prophets  marched 
in  the  front,  linging  hymns  in  honour  of  their  deities  y 
after  them  came  a  herald  with  a  eaduceus  in  his  hand  $ 
thefe  were  followed  by  three  druids  abread,  bearing 
the  things  neeeflary  for  facrifiee  *  lad  of  all  came  the 
chief  or  arch  druid,  accompanied  with  the  train  of 
people.  The  chief  druid  climbing  the  oak*  cut  oft*  the 
mifleto  with  a  golden  fickle,  and  the  other  druids  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  a  white  cloth  3  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year 
it  was  didributed  among  the  people,  after  having  bled* 
fed  and  confederated  it  by  crying  A  gui  Pan  neuf,  to ; 
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proclaim  the  new  year.  This  cry  is  ftill  continued  m 
Picardy,  with  the  addition  of  Plante*,  Plante %,  to 
tvifh  a  plentiful  year.  In  Burgundy  and  fome  other 
,  parts,  the  children  ufe  the  fame  word  to  beg  a  new- 
year’s  gift.  In  latter  times  the  name  Agmllanevj  was 
alfo  given  to  a  fort  of  begging,  pra&ifed  in  fome  dio- 
cefes,  for  church  tapers,  on  new  year’s  day,  bv  a  troop 
of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  having  a  chief,  &c.  It 
was  attended  with  various  ridiculous  ceremonies,  as  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  church,  &c.  which  occafioned  the  fynods  to 

fupprefs  it.  . 

AGUILAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  m  the  province  oi  JNa- 
vaiTe,  about  24  miles  weft  from  Eftella. 

Aguilar  del  Campo ,  a  town  of  OldCaftile,  with  the 
title  of  marquifate,  about  15  leagues  north  of  the  city  of 
Burgos.  . 

AGUILLON,  or  Aguillonius,  Francis,  aJefuit, 
horn  at  Bruflels  :  he  was  re&or  of  the  Jefuits  college  at 
Antwerp,  and  eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  mathematics. 
He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  that  fcience  among  the 
Jefuits  in  the  Low  Countries :  he  wrote  a  book  of  Op¬ 
tics,  and  was  employed  in  finilhing  his  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics,  when  he  died  in  1617. 

AGUIRRA,  Joseph  SalNZ  de,  a  Benediaine,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  17th  century,  was 
horn  March  24.  1630.  He  was  cenfor  and  fecretary  of 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  mquifition  in  Spain,  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  univerfity  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  He  printed  three  volumes  in  folio  upon  Philo- 
fophy,  a  commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  ten  books  of  E- 
•thics,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1699. 

AGUL,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  hedyfarum. 
See  Hedysarum,  Botany  Index . 

AGUR.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  be¬ 
gins  with  this  title  :  “  The  words  of  Agur,  the  fon  of 
Jakeh  *,”  which,  according  to  the  fignification  of  the 
original  terms,  maybe  tranflated,  as  the^ulgate  has 
it,  Verba  congregantis,  filii  vomentis  ;  which  tranfla- 
tion  Le  Clerc  condemns,  fuppofmg  thefe  to  be^  pro¬ 
per  names  which  ought  not  to  be  tranflated.  Thefe 
words  are  rendered  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  u  the  words 
of  him  who  has  recollected  himfelf,  the  fon  of  obe¬ 
dience.”  The  generality  of  the  fathers  and  commen¬ 
tators  will  have  it,  that  Solomon  deferibes  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  name  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh  *,  others  con¬ 
jecture  that  Agur,  as  well  as  Lemuel  (in  chap.  xxxi. 
1.)  wrere  wife  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
Und  were  his  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Proverbs ; 
an  opinion  which  F.  Calmet  thinks  is  without  the 
leaft  fliow  of  probability,  this  book  being  nothing  like 
a  dialogue.  This  laft  expofitor  thinks  it  probable, 
that  Agur  was  an  infpired  auther  different  from  Solo¬ 
mon,  whofe  fentences  it  was  thought  fit  to  join  with 
tliofe  of  this  prince,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  of  their 
matter. 

AGURAH,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  fil- 
ver  coin,  otherwife  called  gerafi  and  kej/iita . 

AGURIUM,  or  Agyrium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  Val  di  Demona,  near  the  river 
Semctus.  The  people  were  called  Popnlus  Agyrinenfis 
by  Cicero  ;  Agyrinus  by  Pliny.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  he  himfelf  teftifies  $  but  he  calls 
it  Argyrivm,  as  it  is  now  called  S.  Philippo  d?  Argyrone, 
which  modern  name  feems  to  confirm  that  Argyrium  is 
the  true  reading. 
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AGUSADURA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fee  due  from  Agufadura 
vaffals  to  their  lord  for  the  fliarpening  their  ploughing  || 
tackle.  Anciently  the  tenants  in  fome  manors  were  not  t  Ahat>- 
allowed  to  have  their  rural  implements  iharpened  by  any  v_ 
hut  whom  the  lord  appointed  ;  for  which  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  was  to  be  paid,  called  agu  fadura,  in  fome 
places  agujage :  which  fome  take  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  wras  otherwife  called  reiUagc,  from  the  ancient 
French  reille,  a  ploughfhare. 

AGUSTINA,  a  new  earth  ;  which,  as  the  word 
fignifies,  is  taftelefs,  infoluble  in  water,  and  when  pure 
refembles  alumina.  It  was  difeovered  in  the  year  1800 
by  Trommfdorff  in  the  Saxon  beryl.  But  as  his  expe¬ 
riments  have  not  been  repeated,  the  exiftence  of  this 
earth  refts  folely  on  his  authority. 

AGUTI,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  the  moufe,  belonging  to  the  mammalia  glires  of 
Linnaeus.  >  ' 

AGYEI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  obclifks,  facred  to 
Apollo,  eredted  in  the  veftibules  of  houfes,  by  way  of 
fecurity. 

AGYNEIA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 
AGYNIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  left  who  con¬ 
demned  all  ufe  of  flefn,  and  marriage,  as  not  inftituted 
hy  God,  hut  introduced  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  yv>n, 
woman .  They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Agynenjes,  and 
Agynii :  and  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the  year 
694.  It  is  no  wonder  they  were  of  no  long  continuance. 

Their  tenets  coincide  in  a  great  meafure  with  thofe  of 
the  Abelians,  Gnoftics,  Cerdonians,  and  other  preach¬ 
ers  of  chaftity  and  abftincnce. 

AGYRTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ftrolling  im- 
poftors,  running  about  the  country  to  pick  up  money, 
by  telling  fortunes  at  rich  men’s  doors  \  pretending  to 
cure,  difeafes  by  charms,  facrifices,  and  other  religious 
myfteries  j  alfo  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  deccafed 
anceftors,  by  virtue  of  certain  odours  and  fumigations  j 
to  torment  their  enemies,  by  the  ufe  of  magical  verfes, 
and  the  like.  The  word  is  Greek,  A yvj]xi,  formed  of 
the  verb  “  I  congregate  $”  alluding  to  the  prac¬ 

tice  of  charlatans  or  quacks,  who  gather  a  crowd  about 

Agyrtce,  among  the  Greeks,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
JALrujcatores  among  the  Latins,  and  differ  not  much 
from  gypfies  among  us. 

AHAB,  fon  of  Omri  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his 
father  A.  M.  3086,  and  furpaffed  all  his  prcdeceffors 
in  impiety  and  wickednefs.  He  married  Jezebel  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Aftarte  among  the  If- 
raelites,  and  engaged  Aliab  in  the  woriliip  of  thefe 
falfe  deities.  God,  being  provoked  by  the  fins  of 
Ahab,  fent  the  prophet  Elijah  to  him  (1  Kings  xvn. 
i.feq.),  who  declared  to  him,  that  there  would  be  a 
famine  of  three  years  continuance.  The  dearth  having 
lafted  three  years,  the  prophet  defired  Ahab  to  gather 
all  the  people  to  Mount  Carmel,  and  with  them  the 
prophets  of  Baal  :  when  they  -were  thus  affembled, 

Elijah  caufed  fire  to  defeend  from  heaven  upon  his  fa- 
crifice,  after  which  he  obtained  of  God  that  it  fliould 
rain  *,  and  then  the  earth  recovered  its  former  fertility. 

Six  years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  (chap, 
xx.)  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalcm.  But  God,  provoked  at 
this  proud  Syrian,  fent  a  prophet  to  Ahab,  not  only 

to 
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d).  to  aflure  him  of  vi&ory,  but  to  inftru£t  him  iikcwife 
— ^  in  what  manner  he  was  to  obtain  it.  Ahab  was  or¬ 
dered  to  review  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  choice  company,  coniifting  of  232  young 
men,  who  were  to  command  the  people  in  Samaria, 
amounting  to  about  7000  men }  with  this  fmall  army 
Ahab  was  directed  to  fall  upon  the  great  hoft  of  the 
Syrians,  and  that  at  noon-day,  while  Ben-hadad  and 
the  32  kings  that  accompanied  him  were  drinking  and 
making  merry.  Ben-hadad  having  notiee  that  they 
were  marching  out  of  the  city,  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him  alive,  whatever  their  defigns  were  } 
but  the  young  men,  followed  by  this  fmall  army,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  killed  all  that  oppofed  them.  Such  a  pa¬ 
nic  feized  the  Syrian  troops,  that  they  began  to  fly, 
and  even  Ben-hadad  himfelf  mounted  his  horfe  and  fled 
with  his  cavalry  :  which  Ahab  perceiving,  purfued 
them,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  After  this  the  prophet  came  to  Ahab, 
to  animate  him  with  frelli  courage,  and  to  caution  him 
to  keep  upon  his  guard  5  alluring  him,  that  Ben-hadad 
would  return  againll  him  the  year  following.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  predi&ion,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  and  encamped  at  Aphek,  with  a  reiolution 
to  give  the  Xfraelites  battle.  Both  armies  being  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  for  feven  days  fucceflively,  at  length 
upon  the  feventh  day,  a  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  If- 
raelites  killed  100,000  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  reft  fled 
to  Aphek  5  but  as  they  were  preflTmg  to  get  into  the 
city,  the  walls  of  Aphek  fell  upon  them  and  killed 
27,000  more.  Ben-hadad  throwing  himfelf  upon  the 
merey  of  Ahab,  this  prince  received  him  into  his  own 
chariot,  and  made  an  allianee  with  him.  The  year 
following,  Ahab  defiring  to  make  a  kitchen  garden  near 
his  palace  (chap,  xxi.),  requefted  of  one  Naboth,  a 
citizen  of  Jezreel,  that  he  would  fell  him  his  vineyard, 
becaule  it  lay  convenient  for  him.  But  being  refufed, 
he  returned  in  great  difcontentment  to  his  houfe,, 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed,  turned  towards  the  wall, 
and  would  eat  nothing.  Jezebel  his  wife  coming  in, 
alked  the  reafon  of  his  great  concern  •,  of  which  being 
informed,  Die  procured  the  death  of  Naboth,  and  Ahab 
took  poflefiion  of  his  vineyard.  As  he  returned  from 
Jezreel  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Elijah  met  him,  and 
faid,  “  Haft  thou  killed  and  alfo  taken  pofleflion  ?  Now 
faith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  up  the 
blood  of  Naboth,  fliall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 
As  for  Jezebel,  of  her  the  Lord  fpoke,  faying,  The 
dogs  fliall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  way  of  Jezreel.”  Ahab, 
hearing  thefe  and  other  denunciations,  rent  his  clothes, 
put  laekloth  upon  his  flefh,  and  gave  other  indications 
of  his  forrow  and  repentance.  But  his  repentanee  was 
neither  fincere  nor  perfevering.  Two  years  after  thefe 
things,  Jehofhaphat  king  of  Judah  came  to  Samaria 
to  vifit  Ahab  (chap,  xxii.)  at  a  time  when  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  Ramoth-gilead,  which  Ben-hadad 
king  of  Syria  unjuftly  withheld  from  him.  The  king 
of  Ifrael  invited  Jehofhaphat  to  accompany  him  Jn 
this  expedition  ;  which  that  prinee  agreed  to  do,  but 
defired  that  fome  prophet  might  firft  be  eonfulted. 
Ahab  therefore  aflcmbled  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  400  5  who  all  concurred  in  exhorting  the 
king  to  march  refolutely  againft  Ramoth-gilead.  But 
Mieaiah  being  alfo  eonfulted,  at  Jehofhaphat’s  fuggef- 
tion,  prophefied  the  ruin  of  Ahab.  Upon  this,  Ahab 


gave  orders  to  his  people  to  feize  Mieaiah,  and  to  car-  Ahab 
ry  him  to  Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joafli  H 
the  king’s  fon*,  telling  him  in  his  name,  “  Put  this  ,  A^az- 
fellow  in  prifon,  and  feed  him  with  the  bread  of  af-  v""" 
flidtion,  and  with  the  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come 
in  peace.”  But  Mieaiah  faid,  “  If  thou  return  at  all 
in  peaee,  the  Lord  hath  not  fpoken  by  me.”  Ahab,  v 
therefore,  and  Jehofhaphat,  marched  up  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  *,  and  the  king  of  Ifrael  faid  unto  Jehofhaphat, 

“  I  will  difguife  myfelf,  and  enter  into  the  battle,  but 
put  thou  on  my  robe  :”  for*  he  knew  that  the  king 
of  Syria  had  commanded  two-and-thirty  captains  that 
had  rule  over  his  chariots,  faying,  “  Fight  neither 
with  fmall  nor  with  great,  fave  only  with  the  king  of 
Ifrael.”  Thefe  officers,  therefore,  having  obferved 
that  Jehofhaphat  was  drefled  in  royal  robes,  took 
him  for  the  king  of  Ifrael,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
great  impetuofity  }  but  this  prince  feeing  himfelf  pref- 
ied  fo  clofely,  cried  out  ;  and  the  miftake  being  dif- 
coverefl,  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  over 
purfuing  him.  But  one  of  the  Syrian  army  fhot  a 
random  arrow,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Ahab.  The 
battle  lafted  the  whole  day,  and  Ahab  continued  in 
his  chariot  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Syrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  blood  was  ftill  iffuing  from  his 
wound,  and  falling  in  his  chariot  5  and  towards  the 
evening  he  died  :  whereupon  proclamation  was  made, 
by  the  found  of  trumpet,  that  every  man  fhould  return 
to  his  own  city  and  country.  The  king  of  Ifrael  be¬ 
ing  dead,  was  carried  to  Samaria  and  buried  :  but  his 
ehariot  and  the  reins  of  his  horfes  were  wafhed  in  the 
fifh-pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Ahab.  His  fon  Ahaziah  fucceeded  him,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3107. 

AHiETULA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the 
coluber.  See  Coluber. 

AHASUERUS,  or  ArtaxerXes,  the  hufband  of 
Eftherj  and,  according  to  Arehbifliop  Ufher  and  F. 

Calmet,  the  Scripture  name  for  Darius  the  fon  of  Hy- 
ftafpes,  king  of  Perfia  5  though  Sealiger  fuppofed 
Xerxes  to  have  been  the  hufband  of  Efther,  or  the 
Ahafuerus  of  Scripture  ;  and  Dr  Prideaux  believes 
him  to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  See  Hiftory  of 
Persia. 

AIIAZ,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jotham  y  remark¬ 
able  for  his  vices  and  impieties.  One  of  his  fons  he 
eonfecrated,  by  making  him  pafs  through  and  perifli 
by  the  fire,  in  honour  of  the  falfe  god  Moloeh  ;  and 
he  offered  faerifices  and  incenfe  upon  the  high  plaees, 
upon  hills,  and  in  groves.  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and 
Pekah  king  of  Ifrael  invaded  Judah  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  having  defeated  his  army 
and  pillaged  the  country,  they  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem. 

When  they  found  that  they  could  not  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  that  city,  they  divided  their  army,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  country,  and  made  the  inhabitants  prifoners  of 
war.  Rezin  and  his  part  of  the  confederate  army 
marehed  with  all  the  fpoil  to  Damalcus ;  but  Pekah 
with  his  divifion  of  the  army  having  attacked  Ahaz, 
killed  1 20,000  men  of  his  army  in  one  battle,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  men,  women,  and  children,  without  diftine- 
tion,  to  the  number  of  200,000.  But  as  they  were 
carrying  thofe  captives  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Oded, 
with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  came  out  to 

meet 
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Aha*  meet  them  ;  and  by  their  remonftrances  prevailed  with 

||  them  to  fet  their  prifoners  at  liberty.  At  the  lame 

Ahijah.  time,  the  Philiftines  and  Edomites  invaded  other  parts 
of  his  land,  killed  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  carried 
off  much  booty.  In  this  d  Hire  lied  condition,  Aliaz 
finding  no  other  remedy  for  his  affairs,  fent  amhaffadors 
to  Tiglath-pilefer  king  of  the  Affyrians  \  and  to  engage 
him  to  his  intereft,  he  ftripped  the  temple  and  city  of 
all  the  gold  which  lie  could  meet  with,  and  lent  it  as  a 
prefent.  Accordingly  Tiglath-pilefer  marched  to  the 
alii  11  an cc  of  Aliaz,  attacked  Bezin  and  killed  him,  took 
his  capital  Damn  feus,  dellroyed  it,  and  removed  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof  to  Gyrene. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  prince  had  no  influence  to 
.make  him  better  :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  times  of 
his  greateft  afffi&ion,  he  faerifieed  to  the  Syrian  dei¬ 
ties,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  his  cala¬ 
mities,  and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious  to  him, 
by  honouring  them  in  this  manner.  He  broke  in 
•pieces  the  veffels  of  the  lioufe  of  God,  lliut  up  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  and  eredied  altars  in  all  parts  of 
Jerufalcm.  He  let.  up  altars  likewife  in  all  the  cities 
of  Judah,  with  a  delign  to  offer  incenfe  on  them*  At 
length  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jerufalcm,  but  not 
in  the  fepulehres  of  the  kings  of  Judah  his  predecef- 
fors :  which  honour  lie  was  deprived  of  on  account  of 
his  iniquitous  courfe  of  life.  Ilezekiah  his  fon  fue- 
ceeded  him  in  the  year  of  the  world  3287,  before 
Jefus  Chrift  726. 

AHAZIAH,  the  fon  and  fueceffor  of  Ahab  king 
•of  Ifrael,  reigned  two  years,  part  alone  and  part  with 
his  father  Aliah,  who  ordained  him  his  aflociate  in  the 
kingdom  a  year  before  his  death.  Ahaziah  imitated 
his  father’s  impieties  (1  Kings  xxii.  52 .  Jeq.'),  and  paid 
his  adoration  to  Baal  and  Aftarte,  the  worlliip  of  whom 
had  been  introduced  in  Ifrael  hy  Jezebel  his  mother. 
The  Moabites,  who  had  been  always  obedient  to  the 
kings  of  the  ten  tribes  ever  finee  their  feparation  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  revolted  after  the  death  of  A- 
hah,'  and  refufed  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute.  Aha¬ 
ziah  had  not  leifure  or  power  to  reduee  them  (2  Kings 
i.  1,  2,  Sec.)  \  for  about  the  fame  .time,  having  fallen 
through  a  lattice  from  the  top  of  his  houfe,  lie  hurt 
liimfelf  confiderably,  and  fent  meffengers  to  Ekron,  in 
order  to  confult  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  that  place, 
whether  lie  Ihould  recover  of  the  indifpofltion  ocea- 
fioned  by  this  accident.  But  the  prophet  Elijah  went 
to  Ahaziah,  and  declared  that  he  fliould  not  recover 
from  his  illnefs :  and  accordingly  he  died  in  the  year 
of  tlie,world  3108,  and  Jehoram  his  brother  fucceeded 
to  the  crown. 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  fueceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3119.  He  walked 
in  the  ways -of  Ahab’s  houfe,  to  which  he  was  allied. 
He  reigned  only  one  year.  He  was  llain  by  Jeliu 
the  fon  of  Nimllii. 

AHEAD,  a  lea' term,  fignifying  further  onward 
than  the  lliip,  or  at  any  diftanee  before  her,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  on  that  point  of  the  coinpafs  to  which  her 
Hem  is  directed.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  ojlern , 
which  exprefles  the  fituation  of  any  obje&  behind  the 
iliip. 

AHIJAH,  the  prophet  of  Sliilo.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  pei’fon  who  ipoke  twice  to  Solomon  from 


God,  once  while  be  was  building  the  temple  (1  Kiags  Ahhah. 

vi.  11.),  at  which  time  he  promifed  him  his  protec-' - - 

tion  \  and  at  another  time  ( id.  xi.  6.)  after  his  failing 
into  all  his  irregularities,  when  God  expreffed  his  in¬ 
dignation  with  great  threatenings  and  reproaches.  A- 
hijah  was  one  of  thole  who  wrote  the  annals  or  hiftory 
of  this  .prince  (2  Chr.  ix.  29.).  The  lame  prophet 
declared  to  Jeroboam  that  lie  would  ufurp  the  king¬ 
dom  (1  Kings  xi.  29.  &c.),  and  that  two  heifers  fliould 
alienate  him  from  the  Lord,  meaning  the  golden  calves 
erected  by  Jeroboam,  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel. 

About  the  end  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  towards  the  year 
of  the  world  304 6,  Abijah  the  fon  of  that  prince  fell 
lick ;  upon  which  Jeroboam  fent  his  wife  to  this  pro¬ 
phet  to  inquire  what  would  beeome  of  the  child.  The 
queen  therefore  went  to  Ahijah’s  houfe  in  Sliilo,  dil- 
guifed:  But  the  prophet,  upon  hearing  the  found 
of  her  feet,  laid,  u  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  why 
feigneft  thou  thyfelf  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am  lent  to 
thee  with  heavy  tidings.”  Then  he  commanded  her 
to  go  and  tell  Jeroboam  all  the  evil  that  the  Lord  had 
declared  he  would  bring  upon  bis  lioufe  for  his  impie¬ 
ties  ;  that  fo  foon  as  Ihe  fliould  enter  into  the  city  her 
fon  Abijah  fliould  die,  and  fliould  be  the  only  one  of 
Jeroboam’s  lioufe  that  fliould  come  to  the  grave  or  re¬ 
ceive  the  honours  of  a  burial.  Abijah  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  did  not  long  furvive  the  time  of  this  lull  prophecy  \ 
but  with  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

AHUOPIIEL,  a  native  of  Gillo,  was  for  fome 
time  the  counfellor  of  King  David,  whom  lie  at  length 
dclerted,  by  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  Abfalom.  This 
prince,  upon  his  being  preferred  to  the  crown  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Ilraelites,  fent  for  Ahitophel  from 
Giljo  (2  Sam.  xv.  12.)  to  aflift  him  with  his  advice  in 
the  prefent  Hate  of  his  affairs  :  for  at  that  time  Ahi- 
tophel’s  counfels  were  received  as  the  oraeles  of  God 
liimfelf  (chap.  xvi.  vlt.').  Nothing  gave  David  more 
uneaiinefs  than  this  event ;  and  when  Hufliai  his  friend 
eame  to  wait  on  him  and  attend  him  in  his  flight,  he 
intreated  him  to  return  rather  to  Jerulalem,  make  a 
fliow  of  offering  his  ferviccs  to  Abfalom,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  fruftrate  the  prudent  meafures  which  fliould 
be  propoled  by  Ahitophel.  When  Abfalom  was  eome 
to  Jerulalem,  he  deiired  Ahitophel  to  deliberate  with 
his  other  eounlellors  upon  the  meafures  which  were 
proper  for  him  to  take.  Ahitophel  advifed  him  in  the 
firft  place  to  abule  his  father’s  concubines  5  fo  that 
when  his  party  fliould  underftand  that  lie  had  dif- 
honoured  his*  lathe?  in  this  manner,  they  might  con¬ 
clude  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
therefore  efpoufe  his  intereft  more  refolntely.  A  tent, 
therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  purpofe  upon  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  king’s  palace,  Ahfalom,  in  the  fight  of  all 
Ilrael,  lay  with  liis  father’s  concubines.  The  next 
thing  Ahitophel  propofed  was  in  the  terms  following: 

“  Let  me  now  choofe  out  12,000  men,  and  I  will  arife 
and  purfue  after  David  this  night,  and  I  will  come 
upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  I 
will  make  him  afraid,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with 
him  flee,  and  I  will  finite  the  king  only }  and  I  will 
bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee  ;  the  man  whom 
thou  feekeft  is  as  if  all  returned :  fo  all  the  people 
fliall  be  in  peace.”  This  advice  was  very  agreeable 
to  Abfalom  and  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  However, 

Abfalom 
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Ahitophel  Abfalom  defired  Hufliai  to  be  called  to  have  Ins  opi- 
II  nion.  H n ilia i  being  come,  and  hearing  what  advice 

,  Al  Ahitophel  had  given,  laid,  “  The  counlel  which  Ahi- 
tophel  has  given  is  not  good  at  this  time  *,  what,  for 
the  prefent,  in  my  opinion,  may  do  better,  is  this  : 
Let  all  Ifrael  be  gathered  unto  thee,  from  Dan  even 
to  Becrfheba,  as  the  fand  that  is  by  the  fca  for  multi¬ 
tude,  and  put  thyfelf  in  the  niidil  of  them,  and  wlicre- 
cver  David  is,  we  may  fall  upon  him,  and  overwhelm 
him  with  our  numbers,  as  the  dew  falleth  upon  the 
ground.”  The  laft  advice  being  more  agreeable  to 
Abfalom  and  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  was  preferred  5 
upon  which  Ahitophel  fuddled  his  afs,  went  to  his 
houlc  at  Gillo,  hanged  himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  the 
lepulchre  of  his  lathers.  He  forciaw,  without  doubt, 
■all  that  would  happen  in  confequence  of  Hufliai’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  was  determined  to  prevent  the  death  which 
he  had  deferved,  and  which  David  would  probably  have 
inflided  on  him,  as  foon  as  lie  lliould  be-  refettled  on 
his  throne. 

AHMELLA,  in  Botany .  See  Bidexs,  Botany 

Index . 

AHOLIBAH  and  Aholah,  are  two  feigned  names 
made  ufe  of  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aho- 
libali  are  reprefented  as  twTo  fillers  of  Egy  ptian  extrac¬ 
tion.  Aholah  Hands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholibah  for 
Jerufalem.  The  firfl;  lignifies  a  tent ;  and  the  fecond, 
my  tent  is  in  her.  They  both  prollitutcd  thcmfelves 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Affyrians,  in  imitating  their  abo¬ 
minations  and  idolatries  \  for  which  reafon  they  were 
abandoned  to  thofc  very  people  for  whom  they  had 
Blown  fo  pafliouate  and  fo  impure  an  afFedion  they 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced vto  the  fcvcrell 
fervitude. 

AHULL,  in  the  fca-language,  the  fituation  of  a  Blip 
when  all  her  fails  arc  furled  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  florin,  and  when  having  laBied  her  helm  on  the 
Jee-fide,  fhe  lies  nearly  with  her  fide  to  the  wind  and 
fea,  her  head  being  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  diredion 
of  the  wind. 

AHUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Upper  Marche 
and  generality  of  Moulins,  in  the  department  of  Crcule. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Creufe,  eight  miles  fouth-eall 
of  Gneret,  30  north-eall  of  Lomages,  and  55  fouth-eall 
of  Moulins.  E.  Long.  1.  52.  N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

AHUYS,  a  towrn  of  Gothland  in  Sweden.  It  is 
fmall,  but  very  llrong  by  its  fituation,  and  has  a  good 
port.  It  is  in  the  principality  of  Gothland,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Bleckingy,  near  the  Baltic  fea,  about  18 
miles  from  Chrillianlladt.  E.  Long.  14.  10.  N.  Lat. 
56.  20.  ^ 

AI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  in  Judea,  to  the 
north  of  Jericho,  called  Atvoc  by  Jofephus,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Ainatee .  JoBma  having  font  a  detachment  of 
3000  men  againll  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  re- 
pulfed  on  account  of  Achan’s  fin,  who  had  violated  the 
anathema  pronounced  againfl  the  city  of  Jericho.  But 
after  the  expiation  of  this  offence,  God  commanded 
Jolliua  (chap.  viii.)  to  march  with  the  whole  army  ol 
the  Ifraelites  againll  Ai,  and  treat  this  city  and  the 
kingdom  thereof  as  he  had  treated  Jericho,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  the 
people.  Jofhna  fent  by  night  30,000  men  to  lie  in 
ambufh  behind  Ai  *,  having  firfl  well  inftru6led  thofe 
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who  had  the  command  of  them  in  what  they  were  to 
do  j  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  marched 
againll  th^  city  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  The 
king  of  Ai,  perceiving  them,  fallied  hallily  out  of  the 
town  with  all  his  people,  and  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the 
Ifraelites,  who,  upon  the  Bril  onfet,  lied,  as  if  they  had 
been  under  lome  great  terror. 

As  foon  as  Jolliua  faw  the  enemy  all  out  of  the 
gates,  he  raifed  his  fliield  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  which 
was  the  fignal  given  to  the  ambufeade  ;  whereupon 
they  immediately  entered  the  place,  which  they  found 
without  defence,  and  let  fire  to  it.  The  people  of  Ai 
perceiving  the  fniokc  afeending,  were  willing  to  re¬ 
turn,  hut  diieovcred  tliofe  who  had  fet  fire  to  the  eity 
in  their  rear,  while  Jolliua  and  thofe  who  were  with 
him  turning  about,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces.  The  king  was  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death. 

The  chevalier  Folard  obferves,  that  Jofliua’s  enter- 
prife  on  Ai,  excepting*  in  fome  particulars  of  military 
art,  is  very  like  that  of  Gibeah,  which  is  fcarccly  any 
thing  more  than  a  copy  of  it.  It  would  appear,  lays 
that  writer,  by  the  Scripture  account,  that  Jofliua  was 
not  the  author  of  the  ftratageni  made  ufe  of  by  him  : 
for  when  God  directs  himfelf  to  JoDiua,  he  fays,  “  Go 
up  againll  Ai  \  lay  an  ambufeade  behind  the  town  j  I 
have  delivered  the  king  and  the  people  of  it  into  thine 
hands  yet,  notwithllandingthis,  God  might  leave  the 
whole  glory  of  the  invention  and  execution  of  it  to 
him,  as  to  a  great  general.  “  Jofliua  arofe,  (fays  the 
facred  author),  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up 
againll  Ai  (verfe  3.)  5  and  Jofliua  cliofe  out  30,000 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  fent  them  away  by  night.” 
Folard  remarks,  that  there  is  a  manifell  contra di&ion 
between  this  verfe  and  the  12th,  wherein  it  is  faid 
that  Jofliua  choofe  out  5000  men,  whom  he  fent  to  lie  in 
ambufli,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  How  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  ?  Calmct  fays,  that  Mafius  allows  but  5000 
men  for  the  ambufeade,  and  25,000  for  the  attack  of 
the  eity,  being  perfuaded  that  an  army  of  60,000  men 
could  only  create  confufion  on  this  occafion,  without 
any  neceflity  for,  or  advantage*  in,  fucli  numbers  5  but 
the  generality  of  interpreters,  continues  Calmet,  ac¬ 
knowledge  two  bodies  to  he  placed  in  ambufeade,  both 
between  Bethel  and  Ai  j  011c  of  25,000  and  the  other 
of  5000  men. 

With  regard  to  thefignal  Jofliua  made  to  that  part  of 
his  army  which  lay  in  ambufeade,  the  learned  Folard 
embraces  the  opinion  of  the  liabbius,  who  believe  what 
is  called  the  fliield  to  be  too  fmall  to  ferve  for  a  fignal  : 
hence  they  make  it  to  be  the  Half  of  one  of  their  colours ; 
from  this,  our  author  concludes,  that  the  whole  colours 
were  nfed  on  this  occafion  ;  for  in  the  Afiatie  ilyle, 
which  is  very  near  the  poetic,  a  part  is  oftentimes  to 
be  taken  for  the  whole. 

AJALON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  Lcvitical.  Another  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  in  whofe  valley  Jofhua  commanded  the  moon 
to  Hand  ftill,  being  then  in  her  decreafc,  and  eonfequent- 
ly  to  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fun. 

A  JAN,  a  coafl  and  country  of  Africa,  has  the  ri¬ 
ver  Quilmanci  on  the  fouth  \  the  mountains  from  which 
the  river  fprings,  011  the  well ;  Abyflinia,  or  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  the  flxait  of  Babelmandel,  on  the  north  • 
and  the  Eallern  or  Indian  ocean,  on  the  eaft.  The 
3  Z  coaft 
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A jan  coafl  abounds  with  all  ncceflaries  of  life,  and  lias  plenty 
II  of  very  good  horfes.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are  often  at 
Aichftat.  %var  wjth  the  emperor  of  the  Abyflins  5  and  all  the  pri- 
foners  they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
tliofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  eome  to  trade  in 
their  harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange,  coloured 
cloths,  glafs-beads,  raifins,  and  dates ;  for  which  they 
alfo  take  back,  befidcs  flaves,  gold  and  ivory.  The 
whole  fea  coafl,  from  Zanguebar  to  the  ftrait  of  Babel- 
mandel,  is  called  the  coall  of  Ajan  \  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  it  is  llyled  the  Defert  coafl. 

AJAX,  the  fon  of  Oileus,  was  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  generals  who  went  to  the  fiegc  of  Troy.  He  ravifh- 
ed  Caflandra  the  daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  where  fhe  thought  to  have  found  fan&uary. 
It  is  faid,  he  made  a  ferpent  of  15  feet  long  fo  familiar 
with  him,  that  it  ate  at  his  table,  and  followed  him  like 
a  dog.  The  Locrians  had  a  fingular  veneration  for  his 
memory. 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  was  next  to  Achilles, 
the  mofl  valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  Salamis,  and 
performed  many  great  actions,  of  which  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Iliad,  in  Di&i/s  Cretenfis ,  and  in  the  23d 
hook  of  Ovid’s  Mctamorphofes.  He  wras  fo  enraged, 
that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to  Ulyfles,  that 
he  immediately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  paid  great 
honour  to  him  after  his  death,  and  erected  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  monument  to  his  memory  upon  the  promontory  of 
Rhctium. 

Ajax,  in  antiquity,  a  furious  kind  of  dance,  in  ufe 
among  the  Grecians  5  intended  to  reprefent  the  mad- 
nefs  of  that  hero  after  his  defeat  by  Ulvffes,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  had  given  the  preference  in  his  conteft  for 
Achilles’s  arms.  Lucian,  in  his  treatife  of  Daneing, 
fpcaks  of  dancing  ,the  Ajax* — There  was  alio  an  annual 
feaft  called  Ajantia ,  A tocv\uccy  confecrated  to  that  prince, 
and  obferved  writh  great  folemnity  in  the  ifland  of  Sa¬ 
lamis,  as  well  as  in  Attiea  5  where,  in  memory  of  the 
4  valour  of  Ajax,  a  bier  was  expofed,  let  out  with  a  com¬ 

plete  fet  of  armour. 

AJAZZO,  a  fca-port  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
fertile  territory,  whieh  produces  excellent  wines.  It 
has  a  fmall  citadel  *,  the  flreets  are  fpacious,  the  houfes 
well  built,  and  the  walks  agreeable.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  computed  about  4000 ;  many  of  them 
are  Greeks.  The  trade  of  Ajazzo  confills  of  timber, 
and  black,  red,  and  white  coral  •,  in  the  fifhery  of  whieh 
the  inhabitants  arc  employed.  E.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat. 
41.  50. 

Ajazzo,  a  fea  port  town  of  Natolia,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,  anciently  Cilicia,  feated  on  the  coafl  of 
the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  north  of  Antioch  and  50 
weft  of  Aleppo,  where  the  city  of  Iffus  aneiently  flood, 
and  near  which  Alexander  fought  his  fecond  battle 
with  Darius.  E.  Long.  33.  10.  N.  Lat.  37*  °- 

AICHSTAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franeonia, 
and  capital  of  a  biihopric  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip,  called 
the  Sun  of  the  Holy  Saerament,  whieh  is  in  the  church, 
it  is  of  mafly  gold,  of  great  weight  *,  and  is  enriched 
with  350  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  250  rubies,  and  other 
precious  flones.  This  place  is  moderately  large,  and 
feated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Alt  mill,  10  miles  north 


of  Nienburg,  and  37  fouth  of  Nuremberg.  E.  Long.  Aichftat 
11.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  o.  The  bifhopric  is  45  miles  in  || 
length  and  17  in  breadth  and  the  bifliop  is  chancellor,  Al£le‘ 
of  the  church  of  Mayence  or  Mentz. 

AI  D,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind  of  affift- 
anee  given  by  one  perfon  to  another. 

Aid,  in  Law ,  denotes  a  petition  made  in  court  to  call 
in  help  from  another  perfon  who  has  intcreft  in  land, 
or  any  thing  contefted. 

Am-de-Camp ,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  employed 
to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a  general. 

Aid,  Auxilivm ,  in  ancient  cufloms,  a  fubfidy  paid  by 
vafials  to  their  lords  on  certain  oecafions.  Such  were 
the  aid  of  relief,  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  lord  mefne 
to  liis  heir  j  the  aid  cheval ,  or  capital  aid,  due  to  the 
chief  lord  on  feveral  oecafions,  as,  to  make  his  elder  fon 
a  knight,  to  make  up  a  portion  for  marrying  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  &.c. 

AIDS,  in  the  French  cufloms,  were  eertain  duties, 
paid  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported  into  that  king¬ 
dom. 

Court  of  Aids ,  in  Franee,  a  fovercign  court  former 
ly  eftahliflied  in  feveral  cities,  which  had  cognizance 
of  all  caufes  relating  to  the  taxes,  gabelles,  and  aids, 
impofed  on  feveral  forts  of  commodities,  efpccially 
■wine. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  are  the  fame  with  what  fome 
writers  call  chevi filings  y  and  ufed  to  avoid  the  neceflity 
of  corre&ions.— The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein, 

&c.  are  called  inner  aids;  as  the  outer  heel,  outer  leg, 
outer  rein,  &e.  are  called  outer  aids . 

AIDAN,  a  famous  Scottifh  bifliop  of  Lindisfarnc, 
or  Holy  Ifland,  in  the  7th  century,  was  employed  by 
Ofwald  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  converfion  of 
the  Englifh,  in  which  he  was  very  fuceefsful.  He  was 
a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Jona,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

He  died  in  651. 

AIGHENDALE,  the  name  of  a  liquid  meafure  ufed 
in  Laneafhirc,  containing  feven  quarts. 

AIGLE,  a  bailiwick  in  the  territory  of  Romand 
in  Switzerland,  confifts  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Aigle  and  Bex.  Through 
thefe  is  the  great  road  from  Valais  into  Italy.  When 
you  pals  by  Villeneuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  you  enter  into  a  deep  valley  three  miles 
wide,  bordered  on  one  fide  with  the  Alps  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  other  fide  with  tliofe  of  Savoy,  and  erofled 
by  the  river  Rhone.  Six  miles  from  thence  you  meet 
with  Aigle,  a  large  town,  feated  in  a  wide  part  of 
the  valley,  where  there  are  vineyards,  fields,  and  mea¬ 
dows.  The  governor’s  caftle  is  on  an  eminence  that 
overlooks  the  town,  and  has  a  lofty  marble  tower. 

This  government  has  nine  large  pariflies  5  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  Aigle,  Bex,  Olon,  and  Onnonl. 

This  laft  is  among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to  Rouge- 
mont.  It  is  a  double  valley,  abounding  in  pallure- 
lands.  Ivorna,  in  the  diftrift  of  Aigle,  was  in  part  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  oecafioned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  in  1584. 

Aigle,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Norman¬ 
dy,  23  miles  from  D’Evcreux,  and  38  from  Rouen,  in 
the  department  of  Orne.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
and  ditches,  and  has  fix  gates,  three  fuburbs,  and  three 
pariflies.  It  trades  in  corn,  toys,  and  more  particularly 
in  needles  and  pins.  E.  Long.  1.5*  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

AIGUILLON, 
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Aiguuloii  AIGUILLON,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
11  vinee  of  Guienne,  and  department  of  Garonne  and  Lot, 
which  has  a  eonfiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  and 
*  hemp.  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44.  45. 

AIGOISCE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  erofs  with  its 
four  ends  fharpened,  but  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe 
angles.  It  differs  from  the  erofs  fitehee,  in  as  mueh  as 
the  latter  tapers  by  degrees  to  a  point,  and  the  former 
only  at  the  end. 

AIRMAN,  William,  a  painter  of  eonfiderable 
eminence,  was  born  in  Scotland,  October  24.  1682. 
He  was  the  fon  of  William  Aikman,  Efq.  of  Cairney, 
and  was  intended  by  his  father  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
feilion,  whieh  was  that  of  an  advocate  at  the  Scoteh 
bar.  But  the  genius  of  the  fon  led  him  to  other  ftu- 
ilics.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fine  arts,  efpecially 
that  of  painting,  and  having  for  fome  time  proieeuted 
his  ftudies  in  Britain,  in  the  year  1707  he  went  to 
Italy,  refided  in  Home  for  three  years,  afterwards  tra¬ 
velled  to  Coriftantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  in  1712  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country.  About  the  year  1723  he 
fixed  his  relidenee  in  London,  where  he  followed  the 
profeffion  of  painting,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
patronifed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  other  liberal  en- 
couragers  of  the  arts.  He  painted  many  portraits  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  England  and  -Scotland  \  and 
a  large  picture  of  the  royal  family  for  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  now  in  the  poffefllon  of  the  duke  ol  Devon- 
Ill  ire,  which  was  unfmilhed  at  his  death.  Some  of  his 
portraits  painted  in  Scotland  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others. 
Mr  Aikman  died  in  London,  June  4.  1731.  Six 
months  previous  to  his  death  he  had  loft  a  ion  at  the 
age  of  17.  The  remains  of  both  were  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  were  interred  in  the  Gray  friars  church¬ 
yard  on  the  fame  day.  Mr  Somerville  the  author  of  the 
Chaee,  Mr  Mallet,  Mr  Allan  Ramfay  the  Seottifli  poet, 
and  Mr  Thomfon,  were  among  Mr  Aikman’s  intimate 
acquaintance  \  and  the  mufe  of  eaeh,  in  elegiae  num¬ 
bers,  offered  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  friend.  The  following  epitaph  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Mallet,  was  engraved  on  his  tomb  : 

Dear  to  the  good  and  wife,  difprais’d  by  none, 

Here  deep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  fon } 

By  virtue  as  by  nature  elofe  ally’d, 

The  painter’s  genius,  but  without  the  pride  : 

Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  fliine, 

Honour’s  clear  light,  and  friendfliip’s  warmth  divine  : 
The  fon  fair  rifing  knew  too  fhort  a  date  \ 

But,  0I1 !  how  more  fevere  the  father’s  fate  ! 

He  faw  him  torn  untimely  from  his  fide, 

Felt  all  a  father’s  anguifh — wept  and  died. 

Mr  Aikman’s  ftile  of  painting  was  an  imitation  of 
the  pleafing  fimplieity  of  nature.  It  is  diftinguiflied 
by  foftnefs  of  light,  mellownefs  of  fhade,  and  mildnefs 
and  harmony  of  colouring.  His  eompofitions  have 
more  plaeid  tranquillity  of  eafe,  than  boldnefs  of  toueh 
and  brillianey  of  effect.  His  portraits  are  fuppofed  to 
have  fome  refeinblanee  to  thofe  of  Kneller,  and  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  imitation  of  the  dreiles  of  the  time,  but  in 
the  fimilarity  of  tint  and  manner  of  working. 

AILANA,  AilAth,  or  Aheloth,  aneiently  a 
town  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  fituated  near  the  Sinus  Ela- 
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nites  of  the  Bed  fea.  It  was  alfo  ealled  Eliath ,  and  Ailaua 
Eloth  (Stephanus,  Strabo,  Modes),  The  fame  with 
Elana .  ,  Allia‘ 

AILANTIiUS,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index, 

AILE,  in  Law ,  a  writ  wliieh  lies  where  a  perfon’s 
grandfather,  or  great-grandfather,  being  feifed  of  lands, 

&£e.  in  fee-fimple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  ftranger 
abates  and  enters  the  fame  day,  and  diipoffeffes  the  heir 
of  his  inheritance. 

AILESBUHY,  Aylesbury,  or  Alesbury,  a  bo¬ 
rough  town  in  Buekinghamfiiire,  eonfifting  of  about 
400  lioufes.  The  ftreets  lie  round  the  market-plaee, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  convenient  hall,  where  the 
fellions  are  held,  and  fometimes  the  afiizes  for  the 
county.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is 
fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Buckingham,  and  forty-four 
north-weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

AILMEIl,  or  tEthelmare,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
DevonPnire,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  It  is  not 
known  of  what  family  he  was.  His  authority  and 
riehes  were,  great,  and  fo  alio  in  appearanee  was  his 
piety.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Cerncl,  in  Dorfet- 
iliire  \  and  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  Eadwald,  the 
brother  of  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  had  lived  a 
hermit  in  that  country,  near  the  Silver  Well,  as  they 
called  it,  that  with  the  alliftanee  of  Arehbifliop  Dun- 
ftan,  he  translated  his  relies  to  the  old  ehureli  of 
Cernel.  In  1016,  when  Canute,  the  fon  of  Sueno,  in¬ 
vaded  England,  and  found  himfelf  lloutly  oppofed  b\ 
that  valiant  Saxon  prinee  Edmund  Ironfide,  the  fon 
of  iEthelred,  this  Earl  Ailmer,  with  that  areh  traitor 
Eadrie  Streone,  earl  of  Mereia,  and  Earl  Algar,  join¬ 
ed  the  Dane  againft  their  natural  prinee,  which  was 
one  great  eaufe  of  the  Saxons  ruin.  He  did  not  long 
furvive  this  j  and  we  find  mentioned  in  hiftory  only  one 
fon  of  his,  whofe  name  wTas  iEtlielward,  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  who  followed  his  father’s  maxims,  and  was  pro¬ 
perly  rewarded  for  it.  For  in  1018,  Canute  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  treafons,  and  pereeiving  that  the 
traitors  were  no  longer  ufeful,  he  eaufed  the  infamous 
Eadrie  Streone,  and  this  Earl  ./Ethel  ward,  to  he  both 
put  to  death. 

AILRED,  or  Ealred,  abbot  of  Revefby  in  Lin¬ 
coln  (hire,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He 
was  born  in  1109,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in 
Scotland  with  Henry  the  fon  of  King  David.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Ciftertian 
order,  in  the  monaftery  of  Revelby,  of  wliieh  he  after¬ 
wards  was  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1166,  aged  57,  and  w'as  buried  in  his  mona¬ 
ftery.  “  He  was  (fays  Leland)  in  great  efteem  du¬ 
ring  his  life  y  celebrated  for  the  miraeles  wrought  after 
his  death ;  and  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  faints.’1 
He  was  author  of  feveral  works  \  1110ft  of  whieh  were 
publifhed  by  Gilbo  the  Jefuit  at  Douay,  1631  \  part 
of  them  may  he  alfo  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ciftcrtien- 
Jis ,  and  Bibliotheca  Patrum .  His  principal  work  is  the 
Speculum  Charitatis .  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention 
feveral  manuferipts  whieh  never  were  publilhed. 

AILSA,  an  infulated  rock  on  the  weftern  eoaft  of 
Scotland,  between  the  fhores  of  Ayrlhire  and  Cantire. 

It  is  two  miles  in  eireumferenee  at  the  bale,  is  aeeel- 
lible  only  at  one  plaee,  and  rifes  to  a  great  height  in  a 
pyramidieal  form.  A  few  goats  and  rabbits  pick  up 
a  fubfiftenee  among  the  fhort  grafs  and  Turze  ;  but  the 
3  Z  2  importance 
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iriiport&nee  of  the  roek  confills  in  tlie  great  variety  and 
i inmen fe  numbers  of  birds  which  frequent  it,  particular¬ 
ly  the  gannets  or  folan  geefe,  feme  of  whieh  are  taken 
for  the  table,  and  others  for  the  feathers.  The  rock  is 
rented  from  the  earl  of  Caflilis'at  25k  per  annum.  The 
depth  of  water  around  the  bafe  is  from  7  to  48  fathoms. 
It  is  furrounded  with  excellent  banks,  well  Hocked  with 
cod  and  other  white  fifh.  On  one  part  of  the  rock  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  callle,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
erected  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  about  the  time  that  the 
Spanilh  armada  invaded  Britain. 

AINSWORTH,  Dr  Henry,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formifl  divine,  who,  about  the  year  1590,  dillinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  among  the  Brownills  ;  which  drew  upon 
him  fucli  troubles  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  became  minillcr  of  a  ehureh  at  Amllerdanj. 
His  lkill  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  excellent 
Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whieh  are  Hill 
highly  efteemed,  gained  him  great  reputation.  He  alfo 
wrote  feveral  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Brownills,  and 
leveral  other  works. 

Ainsworth,  Robert ,  born  at  Woodyale  in  Lanea- 
Ihire  in  1660,  was  mailer  of  a  boarding  fehool  at  Beth¬ 
nal  green,  from  whenee  he  removed  to  Hackney,  and 
to  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Af¬ 
ter  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired,  and  lived 
privately  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1743.  We  are  indebted  to  his  induftry  for  a  Latin 
and  Engliih  Didtionary,  which  has  been  much  ufed  in 
fchools  :  he  publilhed  it  in  quarto  1736  *,  and  in  1752, 
the  fourth  edition,  under  the  eare  of  Dr  Ward  of 
Greiham  College,  and  the  Rev.  William  Younge,  -was 
enlarged  to  two  vols.  folio. 

AIR,  in  Physics ,  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftie,  tranfparcnt, 
ponderous,  eompreflible,  and  dilatable  body,  lurround- 
ing  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  eonfiderable  height.  See 
Atmosphere,  Meteorology,  and  Pneumatics. 

Air,  in  Mythology ,  was  adored  by  the  Heathens 
under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  the  former  repre- 
fenting  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  groffer  part.  The  au¬ 
gurs  alfo  drew  prefages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  &c. 

Air,  in  Painting ,  &c.  denotes  the  manner  and  very 
life  of  adtion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  exprefles  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  agent. — It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
nymous  fenfe  with  gefture  or  attitude. 

Air,  in  Mujic ,  is  taken  in  different  fenfes.  It  is 
fometimes  con  trailed  with  harmony  ;  and  in  this  fenfe, 
it  is  fynonymous  with  melody  in  general. — Its  proper 
meaning  is,  A  tune,  which  is  fet  to  words,  or  to  lhort 
pieees  of  poetry  that  are  called  Jongs . 

In  operas,  we  give  the  name  of  air  to  fuch  pieces  of 
mufic  as  are  formed  with  meafures  and  cadences,  to  di- 
ilinguifh  it  from  the  recitative  ;  and,  in  general,  every 
piece  of  mufic  is  called  an  air ,  whieh  is  formed  for  the 
voice,  or  even  for  inllruments,  and  adapted  to  Ranzas, 
whether  it  forms  a  whole  in  itfelf,  or  whether  it  can  be 
detached  from  any  whole  of  whieh  it  forms  a  part,  and 
be  executed  alone. 

If  the  fubjedt  admits  of  harmony,  and  is  fet  in  parts, 
the  air  is,  according  to  their  number,  denominated  a 
duett ,  a  trio ,  a  quartette ,  &:e.  We  need  not  follow 
Rouffeau,  and  the  other  philologills,  in  their  endeavours 
to  inveftigate  the  etymon  of  the  word  air.  Its  deriva¬ 
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tion,  though  found  and  afeertained,  would  contribute  Air. 
little  to  illuftrate  its  meaning  in  that  remote  fenfe,  to  v— -v 
whieh,  through  a  long  continuance  of  time,  and  the 
various  viciffitudes  of  language,  it  has  no\v  palled.  The 
curious  may  eonfult  the  fame  article  in  the  JJi&ionaire 
dc  Mnfiqite  by  M.  Rouffeau. 

In  modern  mufie,  there  are  leveral  different  kinds  of 
airs ,  each  of  which  agrees  to  a  certain  kind  of  dancing; 
and  from  thefe  dances  the  airs  themfelvcs  take  their 
fpeeific  names.  ' 

The  airs  of  our  operas  are,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  expreffion,  the  canvas  or  fubllratum  upon  which 
are  painted  all  the  pictures  of  imitative  mufic  ;  melody 
is  the  defign,  and  harmony  the  colouring  ;  every  pidtu- 
refque  object  leledted  from  the  moll  beautiful  parts  of 
nature,  every  refledted  fentiment  of  the  human  heart, 
are  the  models  whieh  the  artill  imitates ;  whatever 
gains  attention,  whatever  interells  the  foul,  whatever 
charms  the  ear,  or  caufes  emotion  in  the  heart,  thefe 
are  the  objedts  of  his  imitation.  An  air  which  delights 
the  ear,  and  difeovers  the  learning  of  the  eompol’er  ; 
an  air  invented  by  genius,  and  compofed  with  talle  ; 
is  the  noblell  effort  of  mufic  :  it  is  this  which  explores 
the  eompafs,  and  difplays  the  delicacy,  of  a  beautiful 
voice  ;  it  is  in  this  where  the  charms  of  a  well  conduce 
ted  l’ymphony  llnne;  it  is  by  this,  that  the  paflions,  ex¬ 
cited  and  inflamed  by  nice  gradations,  reach  and  agi¬ 
tate  the  foul  through  the  avenues  of  external  fenfe. 

After  hearing  a  beautiful  air ,  the  mind  is  aequiefeent 
and  lerene  :  the  ear  is  fatisfied,  not  difgulled :  it  re¬ 
mains  impreffed  on  the  fancy,  it  becomes  a  part  of  our 
cffencc,  we  carry  it  with  us,  we  are  able  to  repeat  it 
at  pleafure  :  without  the  ability  acquired  by  habit  to 
breathe  a  Angle  note  of  it,  we  execute  it  in  our  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  heard  it  upon  the 
theatre  :  one  fees  the  feene,  the  adtor,  the  theatre  ; 
one  hears  the  accompaniments  and  the  applaufes.  The 
real  enthufiall  in  mufie  never  forgets  the  beautiful  airs 
which  lie  has  heard  ;  when  he  ehoofes,  he  caufes  the 
opera  to  recommence. 

The  words  to  -which  airs  are  adapted  are  not  always 
rehearfed  in  regular  lueceflion,  nor  fpoken  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  of  the  recitative;  and  though,  in 
general,  they  are  very  lhort,  yet  they  are  interrupted, 
repeated,  tranfpofed,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  artill..  They, 
do  not  conllitute  a  narrative,  whieh  once  told  is  over ; 
they  either  delineate  a  picture,  whieh  it  is  neeeffary  to 
contemplate  in  different  points  of  view;  or  infpire  a  fen¬ 
timent  in  whieh  the  heart  acquiefces  with  pleafure,  and 
from  whieh  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  be  difen- 
gaged ;  and  the  different  phrafes  of  the  air ,  are  nothing 
elfe  but  different  manners  of  beholding  the  fame  image. 

This  is  the  reafon  why  the  fubjedt  of  an  air  lhould  be 
one.  It  is  by  thefe  repetitions  properly  placed,  it  is 
by  thefe  redoubled  efforts,  that  an  imprellion,  which  at 
firll  was  not  able  to  move  you,  at  length  fhakes  your 
foul,  agitates  you,  tranfports  you  out  of  yourfelf :  and 
it  is  likewife  upon  the  fame  principle,  that  the  runnings, 
as  they  are  called,  or  thofe  long,  mazy,  and  inartieu- 
lated  inflections  of  the  voice,  in  pathetic  airs,  fre¬ 
quently  fleem,  though  they  are  not  always  fo,  impro¬ 
perly  placed:  for  whilil  the  heart  is  affedlcd  with  a  fen¬ 
timent  exquifitcly  moving,  it  often  exprefles  its  emo¬ 
tions  by  inarticulate  founds,  more  ilrongly  and  fenlibly 
than  it  could  do  by  words  themfelves, 

The 
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The  form  of  airs  is  of  two  kinds.  The  fmall  airs 
are  often  compofed  of  two  drains,  which  ought  each  of 
them  to  be  fung  twice ;  hut  the  important  airs  in  ope¬ 
ras  arc  frequently  in  the  form  of  rondeaus. 

Air,  in  Geography.  See  Aye. 

Air-B ladder ,  in  iifhcs.  Sec  Comparative.  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Ichthyology  Index. 

AiR-Gun ,  a  pneumatic  machine  for  exploding  bul¬ 
lets,  &c.  with  great  violence.  See  Pneumatics. 

Air- Jacket ,  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in 
which  are  feveral  bags,  or  bladders,  compofed  of  the 
fame  materials,  communicating  with  each  other.  Thefe 
are  filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube,  having  a  hrafs 
flop-cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which 
means  the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in 
the  bladders.  The  jacket  mull  be  wet  before  the  air 
be  blown  into  the  bags,  as  otherwife  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  efeape  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the 
help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  bread, 
the  perfon  is  fupported  in  the  water,  without  making 
the  efforts  ufed  in  fwimming. 

Am- Pipes,  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
fliips,  or  any  other  clofe  places,  by  means  of  fire. 
Thefe  pipes  were  firfl  found  out  by  one  Mr  Sutton,  a 
brewer  in  London  ;  and  from  him  have  got  the  name 
of  Sutton's  Air-Pipes.  The  principle  on  which  their 
operation  depends  is  known  to  every  body,  being  in¬ 
deed  no  other  than  that  air  is  neceffary  for  the  lhpport 
of  fire  ;  and,  if  it  has  not  accefs  from  the  places  moil 
adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  come  from  tliofe  that  are  more 
remote.  Thus,  in  a  common  furnace,  the  air  enters 
through  the  alh-hole  ;  but  if  this  is  clofed  up,  and  a 
hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  the  air  will  rulh 
in  with  great  violence  through  that  hole.  If  a  tube  of 
any  length  whatever  be  inferted  in  this  hole,  the  air 
will  rulh  through  the  tube  into  the  fire,  and  of  confc- 
quence  there  will  be  a  continual  circulation  of  air  in 
that  place  where  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  laid.  Mr 
Sutton’s  contrivance,  then,  as  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  by  Doctor  Mead,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this  :  “  As,  in  every  fliip  of  any  bulk,  there  is 
already  provided  a  copper  or  boiling  place  proportion- 
able  to  the  fize  of  the  veflel  *,  it  is  propofed  to  clear 
the  bad  air,  by  means  of  the  fire  already  ufed  under  the 
faid  coppers  or  boiling  places  for  the  nccefihry  ufes  of 
the  fliip. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  under  every  fucli  copper  or 
boiler,  there  arc  placed  two  holes,  feparated  by  a  grate ; 
the  firll  of  which  is  for  the  fire,  and  the  other  for  the 
allies  falling  from  the  fame  •,  and  that  there  is  alfo  a 
flue  from  the  fire  placed  upwrard,  by  which  the  imoke 
of  the  fire  is  difeharged  at  fome  convenient  place  of  the 
Ihip. 

u  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in 
thefe  fire-places,  is  only  preferred  by  the  condant 
draught  of  air  through  the  fore-mentioned  two  holes 
and  flue  ;  and  that  if  the  faid  two  holes  are  elofely 
(lopped  up,  the  fire,  though  burning  ever  fo  brifkly  be¬ 
fore,  is  immediately  put  out. 

u  But  if,  after  (hutting  up  the  above  mentioned  holes, 
another  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any 
other  room  or  airy  place,  and  with  the  fire  ;  it  is  clear 
the  faid  fire  mud  again  be  railed  and  burn  as  before, 
there  being  a  light  draught  of  air  through  the  fame  as 
there  was  before  the  (lopping  up  of  the  firll  holes  j 


this  cafe  differing  only  from  the  former  in  this,  that  Air-Pipes, 
the  air  feeding  the  fire  will  now  be  fupplied  front  ano-  V"— 
ther  place. 

“  It  is  therefore  propofed,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the 
holds  of  fliips  of  the  bad  air  therein  contained,  the  two 
holes  above  mentioned,  the  fire-place  and  aih-place,  be 
both  clofiptl  up  with  fubflantial  and  tight  iron  doors  j 
and  that  a  copper  or  leaden  pipe,  of  fufficient  fize,  be 
laid  from  the  hold  into  the  afii-place,  for  the  draught 
of  air  to  come  in  that  way  to  feed  the  fire.  And  thus 
it  feems  plain,  from  what  lias  been  already  faid,  that 
there  will  be,  from  the  bold,  a  conllant  difeharge  of 
the  air  therein  contained  ;  and  confcquently,  that  that 
air,  fo  difeharged,  mull  be  as  conftantly  fupplied  by  fredi 
air  down  the  hatches  or  fucli  other  communications  as 
arc  opened  into  the  hold  ;  whereby  the  fame  mull  be 
continually  frefhened,  and  its  air  rendered  more  whole- 
fome  and  lit  for  refpiration. 

“  And  if  into  this  principal  pipe  fo  laid  into  the 
hold,  other  pipes  are  let  in,  communicating  refpedtively 
either  with  the  well  or  lower  decks  *,  it  mud  follow, 
that  part  of  the  air  confumcd  in  feeding  the  fire,  mud 
be  refpe&ively  drawn  out  of  all  fuch  places  to  which 
the  communication  lhall  be  fo  made.” 

This  account  is  fo  plain,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  contrivance  :  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  by  means  of  pipes  of  this- kind,  a  condant 
circulation  of  frefh  air  would  be  occalioned  through 
thole  places  where  it  would  otherwife  be  mod  apt  to 
dagnate  and  putrefy.  Several  other  contrivances  have 
been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  *,  and  Dr  Halesrs  ven¬ 
tilators,  by  fome  unaccountable  prejudice,  have  been 
reckoned  fuperior  in  efficacy  and  even  fimplicity  to  Mr 
Sutton’s  machine,  which  at  its  fird  invention  met  with 
great  oppolition,  and  even  when  introduced  by  Dr 
Mead,  who  ufed  all  his  intered  for  that  purpofe,  was 
fhamefully  negle&ed. 

A  machine  capable  of  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe 
was  invented  by  Mr  Defagulicrs,  which  lie  called  the 
Jhip's  lungs.  It  confided  of  a  cylindrical  box  let  up 
on  its  edge,  and  fixed  to  a  wooden  pededal.  From 
the  upper  edge  of  the  box  iffiied  a  (quare  trunk,  open 
at  the  end,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the 
box.  Within  this  box  was  placed  a  cylindrical  wheel 
turning  on  an  axis.  It  was  divided  into  1 2  parts  by 
means  of  partitions  placed  like  the  radii  of  a  circle. 

Thefe  partitions  did  not  extend  quite  to  the  centre, 
but  left  an  open  fpacc  of  about  18  inches  diameter  in 
the  middle  \  towards  the  circumference,  they  extended 
as  far  as  pollible  without  interfering  with  the  cafe,  fo 
that  the  wheel  might  always  he  allowed  to  turn  freely. 

Tilings  being  thus  circumllanced,  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  wheel  was  turned  towards  that  fide  of  the  box  on 
which  the  trunk  was,  every  divifion  would  pulh  the 
air  before  it,  and  drive  it  out  through  the  trunk,  at  the 
fame  time  that  frefli  air  would  come  in  through  the  open 
fpacc  at  the  centre,  to  fupplv  that  which  was  thrown 
out  through  the  trunk.  By  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly, 
a  flrong  blall  of  air  would  he  continually  forced  out 
through  the  fquare  trunk,  on  the  fame  principles  on 
which  a  common  fanner  winnows  corn.  If  the  wheel 
is  turned  the  oppofite  way,  a  draught  of  air  may  be 
produced  from  the  trunk  to  the  centre.  If  this  ma¬ 
chine,  then,  is  placed  in  a  room  where  a  circulation  of 
air  is  wanted,  and  the  trunk  made  to  pafs  through  one 
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Air-Pump  °*  ^he  walls  ;  by  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly  round,  the 
|j  air  will  be  forced  with  great  velocity  out  of  that  room, 
Air-Shafts,  at  the  fame  time  that  frefli  air  will  enter  through  any 
"""  ’ v  chinks  by  which  it  can  have  accefs  to  itipply  that  which 
has  been  forced  out. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  circulation  which  is  promoted 
by  this  machine  is  entirely  qf  the  fame  kind  with  that 
produced  by  Mr  Sutton’s  \  the  turning  of  the  wheel  in 
Mr  Defaguiiers’s  machine  being  equivalent  to  the  rare- 
fa&ion  of  the  air  by  lire  in  Mr  Sutton’s:  but  that  the 
latter  is  vaftly  fuperior,  as  acting  of  ittelf,  and  without 
intermiffion,  requires  110  arguments  to  prove.  Mr  Sut¬ 
ton’s  machine  has  yet  another  conveniency,  of  which 
no  other  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpole  can  boali  \ 
namely,  that  it  not  only  draws  out  putrid  air,  but  dc- 
itroys  it  by  caufmg  it  pafs  through  fire  ;  and  experience 
has  abundantly  fhown,  that  though  putrid  air  is  thrown 
into  a  great  quantity  of  frefli  air,  it  is  fo  far  from  lofing 
its  pernicious  properties,  that  it  often  produces  noxious 
difeafes.  We  do  not  lay,  indeed,  that  putrid  air  be¬ 
comes  falutary  by  this  means  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
rendered  lets  noxious  than  before  }  though  whether  it 
is  equally  innocent  with  the  fmoke  of  a  fire  fed  in  the 
common  way,  we  eannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Befides  this  machine  by  Mr  Delaguliers,  the  venti¬ 
lators  of  Dr  Hales,  already  mentioned,  and  thole  called 
wind-fails ,  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  fame  purpole. 
The  former  of  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  Meflian 
bellows  :  the  other  is  a  contrivance  for  throwing  frefli 
air  into  thofe  places  where  putrid  air  is  apt  to  lodge ; 
but  this  lias  the  lafl  mentioned  inconvenience  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the 
blafl  of  frefli  air  throws  out  that  which  was  rendered 
putrid  by  liagnation,  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  contami¬ 
nate  all  around  it. 

Ain-Piimp ,  a  machine  by  which  the  air  contained  in 
a  proper  veffel  may  be  exhaufted  or  drawn  out.  See 
Pneumatics. 

Am-Sacs ,  in  Birds.  See  Comparative  Anato¬ 
my. 

Am-Shafts ,  among  Miners ,  denotes  holes  or  fliafts  let 
down  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits  and  furnifli 
frefli  air.  The  clamps,  deficiency,  and  impurity  of  air 
which  occur,  when  adits  are  wrought  30  or  40  fathoms 
long,  make  it  neceffary  to  let  down  air-lhafts,  in  order 
to  give  the  air  liberty  to  play  through  the  whole  work, 
and  thus  difeliarge  bad  vapours,  and  furnifli  good  air 
for  refpiration  :  the  expence  of  which  fliafts,  in  regard 
of  their  vail  depths,  hardnefs  of  the  rock,  drawing  of 
water,  &c.  fometimes  equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary 
charge  of  the  whole  audit. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  deferibes  a  method,  ufed  in  the 
coal-mines  at  Liege,  of  working  mines  without  air  fliafts. 

When  the  miners  at  Mendip  have  funk  a  groove, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  aiv-fliaft  till  they 
come  at  ore  \  and  for  the  fupply  of  air  have  boxes  of 
elm  exa&ly  clofed,  of  about  fix  inches  in  the  clear,  by 
which  they  carry  it  down  about  twenty  fathoms.  They 
cut  a  trench  at  a  little  diftancte  from  the  top  of  the 
groove,  covering  it  with  turf  and  rods  diipolcd  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pipe,  which  they  contrive  to  come  in  fideways 
to  their  groove,  four  feet  from  the  top,  which  carries 
down  the  air  to  a  great  depth.  When  they  come  at 
ore,  and  need  an  air-fliaft,  they  fink  it  four  or  five  fa¬ 
thoms  diftant,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 


breadth,  and  of  the  fame  fafliion  with  the  groove,  to  Air_ 
draw  ore  as  well  as  air.  Threads 

Ain-Threads ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to  .  II 
the  long  filaments,  fo  frequently  feen  in  autumn  floating ,  Airam‘ 
about  in  the  air. 

Thefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpecially  of 
that  fpecics  called  the  long-legged  field  fpider  *  which 
having  mounted  to  the  fummic  of  a  bulb  or  tree,  darts 
from  its  tail  fcveral  of  thefe  threads,  till  one  is  produced 
capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  air :  on  this  it 
mounts  ill  quell  of  prey,  and  frequently  rifes  to  a  very 
confiderable  height.  See  Aranea. 

Am-Trunk ,  is  alfo  a  contrivance  by  Dr  Hales,  to 
prevent  the  liagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails  and 
other  places,  where  a  great  number  of  people  arc  crowd¬ 
ed  together  in  a  linall  lpace.  It  confills  only  of  a  long 
fqnare  trunk  open  at  both  ends  }  one  of  which  is  infertccl 
into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  pure  \  and  the  other  extends  a  good 
wav  beyond  the  roof.  Through  this  trunk  a  conti¬ 
nued  circulation  is  carried  on:  and  the  rcafon  is,  that 
the  putrid  effluvia  which  do  lo  much  mifehief  when  col¬ 
lected,  being  much  lighter  than  the  pure  atmolphere, 
arife  to  the  top  of  the  room ;  and,  if  they  there  find  a 
vent,  will  continually  go  out  through  it.  Thefe  effluvia 
arife  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  being  calculated  by 
the  late  Dr  Keil  at  no  lefs  than  39  ounces  from  one  man 
in  24  hours. 

Thefe  trunks  were  firft  made  trial  of  by  Mr  A  eoman, 
over  the  Houle  of  Commons,  where  they  were  nine 
inches  wide  within  }  and. over  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
in  Weftminller-hall,  where  they  were  fix  inches  wide. 

They  arc  fometimes  made  wider,  and  iometimes  nar¬ 
rower  \  but  the  wider  they  are,  the  longer  they  ought 
to  be,  more  effectually  to  promote  the  aicent  of  the  va¬ 
pour.  The  reafon  why  vapours  of  this  kind  afeend 
more  fwift  through  a  long  trunk  than  a  fhort  one,  is, 
that  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  always  according  to  their 
different  depth,  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  their 
bafis,  or  of  the  vcffel  which  contains  them  }  and,  upon 
this  principle,  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  made  to  lplit 
a  flrong  calk.  See  Hydrostatics.  When  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  putrid  effluvia  is  long  and  narrow,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  column  of  atmolphere  prelfing  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  trunk,  and  that  Avhicli  preffes  on  the 
lower  end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  pu¬ 
trid  effluvia  was  fhort  and  wide  \  and  conlequently  the 
aicent  is  much  fwifter. — One  pan  of  a  Angle  pair  of 
fcales,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held 
within  one  of  thefe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  force  of  the  afeending  air  made  it  rife  fo  as  to  re¬ 
quire  four  grains  to  reflore  the  equilibrium,  and  this 
when  there  was  no  perfon  in  the  houfe  5  but  when  it 
was  full,  no  lefs  than  12  grains  were  requifitc  to  re- 
flore  the  equilibrium  *,  which  clearly  fhows  that  thefe 
trunks  mull  be  of  real  and  very  great  efficacy. 

Am- Vejfels,  are  fpiral  du61s  in  the  leaves,  &c.  of 
plants  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  fupplying  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  with  air. 

See  Botany  Index. 

AIRA,  in  Botany ,  Hair-grass.  See  Botany  Index . 

AIRANI,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  an  obfeure  fe&  of  A- 
rians  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  confubftan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Gholl  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

They  are  otherwife  called  Airanijls  and  art  faid  to 

have 
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have  taken  their  name  from  one  Airos ,  wlio  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfclf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian  and  Gratian. 

A J  RE,  in  Geography ,  an  ancient  town  of  Franee, 
in  the  department  of  Landes,  formerly  Gafeony.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Adour,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  155  leagues  from  Paris.  E.  Long.  5.  26.  N.  Lat. 

4 3.  47.  ^ 

Aire,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Artois,  now  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 
with  a  caflle.  It  was  taken  by  the  Freneh  in  1710, 
and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utreeht. 
ft  is  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  22  miles  foutli  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  communicates  with  St  Omer’s  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  2.  31.  N.  Lat.  50. 
38. 

AIRING,  a  term  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  exerciling 
liorfes  in  the  open  air.  It  purifies  the  blood  ;  purges  the 
body  from  grofs  humours  ;  and,  as  the  jockics  exprefs 
it,  teaches  the  horfe  how  to  make  the  wind  rake  equally, 
and  keep  time  with  the  other  motions  of  his  body.  It 
alfo  fiiarpens  the  ilomach,  and  keeps  the  creature  hun¬ 
gry  \  which  is  a  thing  of  great  confequence,  as  hunters 
and  racers  arc  very  apt  to  have  their  llomaeh  fall  ofi, 
either  from  want  of  exereife,  or  from  the  too  violent 
exereife  whieh  they  are  often  expofed  to.  If  the  horlc 
be  over  fat,  it  is  heft  to  air  him  before  funrife  and 
after  funfetting  \  and  in  general,  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
that  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  thofe  creatures  than 
early  and  late  airings.  Some  of  our  modern  manegers, 
however,  difpute  this  \  they  fay,  that  the  cold  of  thefe 
times  is  too  great  for  the  ereature )  and  that  if,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  is'fubje&to  catarrhs,  rheums,  or  the  like 
complaints,  the  dews  and  cold  fogs,  in  thefe  early  and 
late  airings,  will  be  apt  to  inereafe  all  thofe  diforders. 
Nature,  we  fee,  alfo  points  out  the  funbeams  as  of 
great  ufc  to  thefe  animals  ;  thofe  whieh  arc  kept  hardy, 
and  lie  out  all  night,  always  running  to  thofe  places 
where  the  funfhine  comes,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  a 
morning.  This  ihould  feem  to  recommend  thofe  airings 
that  arc  to  be  made  before  funfet,  and  a  little  time 
after  funrife.  As  to  the  caution,  fo  earnellly  incul¬ 
cated  by  Markham,  of  ufmg  thefe  early  and  late  air¬ 
ings  for  fat  horfes,  it  is  found  unneccftary  by  many : 
for  they  fay,  that  the  fame  effe6l  may  be  produced  by 
airings  at  warmer  times,  provided  only  that  they  are 
made  longer  }  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  from  long  air¬ 
ings  that  we  are  to  expert  to  bring  a  horfe  to  a  perfect 
wind  and  found  courage. 

AIRS,  in  the  Manege ,  are  the  artificial  motions  of 
taught  horfes  }  as  the  demivolt,  eurvet,  capriole,  &e. 

AIRY,  or  Aery,  among  Sportfmen ,  a  term  expref- 
fmg  the  11  eft  of  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

Airy  Triplicity ,  among  Ajlvohgers,  denotes  the  three 
figns,  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 

AISNE,  a  river  of  Franee,  which  rifes  in  Champagne, 
and  runs  weft  by  Soilfons  in  the  Ille  of  France,  falling 
into  the  river  Oife,  a  little  above  Compicgne. 

It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  departments  which 
comprehend  the  ancient  Ifle  of  Franee,  and  contains 
five  communal  diftri&s. 

AITOCZU,  a  confiderable  river  of  LefTer  Afia, 
which  rifes  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  falls  into  the  foutli 
part  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

AITON,  William,  an  eminent  botanift  and  gar- 
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dener,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Hamilton  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1731.  Having  been  regularly  trained  to  the 
profellion  of  a  gardener,  he  eame  into  England  in  the 
year  1754,  and  foon  obtained  the  notice  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Philip  Miller,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  phy- 
fie-garden  at  Chelfea,  who  engaged  him  as  an  affiftant. 
His  induftry  and  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
princcfs-dowager  of  Wales  as  a  fit  perfon  to  manage 
the  botanical  garden  at  Kew.  In  1759,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  office,  in  whieh  he  continued  during 
life,  and  whieh  was  the  fouree  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
The  garden  at  Kew,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  prefent 
Majefty,  was  deftined  to  be  the  grand  repofitory  of  all 
the  vegetable  riehes  whieh  could  be  accumulated,  by 
regal  munificence,  from  refearches  through  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  Thefe  trealures  wrerc  fortunately 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Mr  Aiton,  whofe  earc  and 
fkill  in  their  cultivation,  and  intelligence  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  acquired  him  high  reputation  among  the 
lovers  of  the  feience,  and  the  particular  efteem  of  his 
royal  patrons.  Under  his  fuperintendencc,  many  im¬ 
provements  took  place  in  the  plan  and  edifices  of  Kew- 
gardens,  which  rendered  them  the  principal  fccne  of 
botanical  culture  in  the  kingdom.  In  1783,  his  merit 
was  properly  rewarded  with  the  lucrative  office  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  pleafure  and  kitehcn-gardens  of  Kew,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  with  the  botanical  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1789,  lie  puhlifhed  his  Hortus  Kewenjis ; 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  in  three  vols.  Svo.  with  13 
plates  \  a  work  which  had  been  the  labour  of  many 
years.  The  number  of  fpecies  contained  in  this  work 
amounted  to  between  five  and  fix  tlioufand,  many  of 
whieh  had  not  before  been  deferibed.  A  new'  and  cu¬ 
rious  article  in  it  relates  to  the  firft  introdu&ion  of  par¬ 
ticular  exoties  into  the  Engliffi  gardens.  The  fyftcm 
of  arrangement  adopted  is  the  Linnaean,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  which  the  advanced  ftatc  of  botanical  feienee 
required.  Mr  Aiton  with  candour  and  modefty  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  affiftanee  he  received  in  this  work 
from  the  twro  eminent  Swedifh  naturalifts,  Dr  Solander 
and  Mr  Jonas  Dryander.  Indeed  his  chara&cr  was 
fuch  as  fecured  him  the  friendfhip  and  good  offices  of 
the  moft  diftinguilhed  names  in  feienee  of  his  time. 
He  was  for  many  years  peculiarly  honoured  by  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Sir  Joieph  Banks,  the  prefident  of  the  Royal 
.Society.  The  Hortus  Kewenjis  was  received  with  avi¬ 
dity  by  the  botanic  world,  and  a  large  impreffion  was 
foon  difpofed  of. 

Notwithftanding  the  fingular  a&ivity  and  temperance 
of  Mr  Aiton,  be  fell  into  that  incurable  malady,  a 
fchirrous  liver,  of  which  he  died  in  1 793 »  *n  ^2d 
year.  His  deleft  foil,  devoted  to  the  fame  purfuits, 
w'as,  by  the  king’s  own  nomination,  appointed  to  all  his 
father’s  employments.  Mr  Alton’s  private  charader 
was  highly  eftimable  for  mildnefs,  benevolence,  piety, 
and  every  domcftic  and  foeial  virtue.  He  was  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kew,  amidft  a  moft  refpedable 
eoncourfe  of  friends.  jGen.  Biog.) 

AITONIA,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index. 

AJUGA,  Bugle,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AIUS  locutius,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the 
Romans  ere&ed  an  altar.  The  words  are  Latin,  and 
lignify  “  a  fpeaking  voice.”  The  following  accident 
cave  oceafion  to  the  Romans  ereding  an  altar  to 
h  Aius 
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\ins  Aius  Locutius.  One  M.  Seditius,  a  plebeian,  ac- 

il  quaintecl  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walking  the  ftreets  by 

'***•  night,  he  had  heard  a  voice  over  the  temple  of  Vefta, 
giving  the  Romans  notiee  that  the  Gauls  were  coming 
agair.it  them.  The  intimation  was,  however,  ne¬ 
glected  ;  but  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the 
event,  Camillus  acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new 
deity,  and  ere&ed  an  altar  to  it  under  the  name  of 
Ants  Lock  tins, 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  a  kind  of  tube  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  through  which  the  water  of 
a  fountain  is  to  be  played.  To  the  different  form  and 
ilru&ure  of  adjutages  is  owing  the  great  variety  of 
fountains. 

ATX,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  is  ieated  on 
the  lake  Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  between 
C'hamberry,  Anneey,  and  Rumilly.  There  is  here  a 
triumphal  arch  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  it  is  almoft 
entirely  ruined.  The  mineral  waters  bring  a  great 
number  of  llrangers  to  this  place.  The  plaee  was 
originally  called  Aquce  Grat/a/icc,  from  the  hot  baths 
built  there  by  the  emperor  Gratian.  E.  Long.  5.  48. 
N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

Aix,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of 
the 'department  of  the  Bouelies  du  Rhone,  formerly 
Provence,  in  France.  This  eity  1ms  an  air  of  filenec 
and  gloom  commonly  cliara&eriftie  of  places  deftitute 
of  commerce  or  induftry.  It  is,  however,  well  built } 
and  1110ft  like  Paris  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  for  the  largenefs  of  the  buildings  as  in  refpedt  of 
the  politenefs  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  embellifhed 
with  abundance  of  fine  fountains,  and  feveral  beautiful 
fquares.  The  Preaehers  fquare  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ; 
it  is  about  160  yards  in  length,  and  is  furrounded  with 
trees,  and  houles  built  with  ftone  three  ftories  high. 
The  town-hall  is  at  one  end  of  the  eity,  and  is  diftri- 
!buted  into  feveral  fine  apartments  :  the  two  loweft  are 
taken  up  by  the  board  of  accounts,  and  by  the  fene- 
fchal  j  that  above  is  defigned  for  the  feffions  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  hall  of  audienee  is  adorned  with  the 
pictures  of  the  kings  of  France  on  horlebaek.  The 
hotel  of  the  city  is  a  handfome  building,  but  hid  by 
the  houfes  of  the  narrow  ftreet  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  Gothic  ftru&ure,  with  tombs 
of  feveral  earls  of  Provence,  and  fome  good  pi6tures  by 
French  matters.  The  Corfe,  or  Orhitelle,  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  walk,  above  300  yards  long,  formed  by  a  triple 
avenue  of  elms,  and  two  rows  of  regular  and  ftately 
houfes.  The  chureh  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  is  a 
handfome  building  *,  and  not  far  from  thence  is  the 
chapel  of  the  blue  penitents,  which  is  full  of  paintings. 
The  convent  of  preachers  is  very  'fine  j  in  their  church 
is  a  filver  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  almoft  as  big  as 
the  life.  There  are  other  churches  and  buildings  whieh 
contain  a  great  number  of  rarities.  The  baths  with¬ 
out  the  city,  which  were  difeovered  not  long  finee, 
have  good  buildings,  railed  at  a  vaft  expenee,  for  the 
accommodation  of  thole  who  drink  the  waters.  Al¬ 
though  Aix  was  the  firft  Roman  iettlement  in  Gaul,  it 
is  not  remarkable  for  ancient  remains.  The  warm 
fprings,  from  which  it  is  sow  known  and  frequented,  in¬ 
duced  Sextus  Calvinus  to  found  a  colony  here,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Aquce  Scxtice.  They  were  iup- 
pofed  to  poftefs  particular  virtues  in  cafes  of  debility  j 


and,  leveral  altars  have  been  dug  up  facrcd  to  Priapus,  Aix, 
the  inferiptions  on  whieh  indicate  their  gratitude  to  Aix-la- 
that  deity  for  his  luppofed  fuccour  and  aflilianee.  E. .  t 

Long.  5.32.  N.  Lat.  43.  32. 

Arx,  a  fmall  town  on  the  coaft  of  France,  between 
the  ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  continent.  It  is  12  miles 
north-weft  of  Rochfort,  and  1 1  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Ro¬ 
chelle.  W.  Long.  1 .  4.  N.  Lat.  46.  5. 

Atx-la  -CHAPELLE,  a  fine  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftplxalia  and  duchy  of  Juliers,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  lloer. 

All  authors  are  agreed  about  its  antiquity,  it  being 
mentioned  in  Cxfar's  Commentaries  and  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.  The  Romans  had  colonies  and  fortreffes 
there,  when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Germans  }  but 
the  mineral  waters  and  the  hot  hath  lo  increafed  its 
fame,  that,  in  prceel’s  of  time,  it  was  advanced  to  the 
privileges  of  a  eity,  by  the  name  of  Aquiegranii,  that 
is,  the  waters  of  Granins  ;  that  which  it  has  now,  of 
Aix-la-Chapetlc ,  was  given  it  by  the  French,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  other  Aix.  It  is  fo  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  ehapel  built  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
by  Charlemagne  ;  who  having  repaired,  beautified,  and 
enlarged  the  eity,  which  was  deltroyed  by  the  Huns 
in  the  reign  of  AttiJa  in  451,  made  it  the  ufual  place 
of  his  reiidenee.  The  town  is  Ieated  in  a  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains  and  woods,  and  jet  the  air  is 
very  wholelome.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  imvard 
and  outward  city.  The  inward  is  eneompalfed  with  a 
wall  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference, 
having  ten  gates  ;  and  the  outwrard  wall,  in  which 
there  are  eleven  gates,  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  There  are  rivulets  which  run  through 
the  towrn  and  keep  it  very  clean,  turning  feveral 
mills  $  befides  20  public  fountains,  and  many  private 
ones.  They  have  ftone  quarries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  whieh  furnifh  the  inhabitants  with  proper  ma¬ 
terials  for  their  magnificent  buildings,  of  which  the 
ftadt-houfe  and  the  cathedral  are  the  chief.  There 
are  likewife  30  parochial  or  collegiate  churches.  The 
market-place  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  honles  round  it 
are  ftately.  ]n  the  middle,  before  the  ft adt-honfe,  is 
a  fountain  of  blue  ftones,  whieh  throws  out  water, 
from  fix  pipes,  into  a  marble  bafon  placed  beneath,  30 
feet  in  circumference.  On  the  top  of  this  fountain  is 
placed  the  ftatue  of  Charlemagne,  of  gilt  bra  is,  hold¬ 
ing  a  feeptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  his  left. 

The  ftadt-houfe  is  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  all  the 
emperors  finee  Charlemagne.  This  fabric  has  three 
ltories,  the  upper  of  which  is  one  entire  room  of  160 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In  this  the  new- 
ele&ed  emperor  formerly  entertained  all  the  ele&ors  of 
the  empire. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  changes 
its  magiftracy  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  John  Bap- 
tift.  The  mayor  is  in  the  nomination  of  the  ele&or 
palatine,  in  the  quality  of  the  duke  of  Juliers,  as  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  city.  This  plaee  is  famous  for  feveral  coun¬ 
cils  and  treaties  of  peace  concluded  here  *,  particularly 
thofe  between  France  anti  Spain  in  1668,  and  betwxen 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  1748. 

The  hot  fulphureous  waters  for  which  this  place  has 
fo  long  been  celebrated,  arife  from  feveral  fources, 
which  f up  ply  eight  baths  conftrmfted  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  Thefe  waters  near  the  fources  are  clear 

and 
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Ak-la-  and  pellucid  :  and  have  a  flrong  fulphureous  fmell,  re- 
Chapclle.  fembling  the  walkings  of  a  foul  gun ;  but  they  lofe 
tj^s  fmen  by  expolure  to  air.  Their  tafte  is  faline, 
bitter,  and  urinous.  They  do  not  eontain  iron.  They 
are  alfo  neutral  near  the  fountain,  but  afterwards  are 
manifeftly  and  pretty  ftrongly  alkaline,  infonuich  that 
clothes  are  walked  with  them  without  foap.  On  the 
vaults  above  the  fprings  and  aquedudts  of  thefe  waters 
is  found,  every  year,  when  they  are  opened,  a  quantity 
of  fine  white-coloured  flowers  of  fulphur,  which  has 
been  fublimed  from  the  waters. 

The  heat  of  the  water  of  the  hottcll  fpring,  by  Dr 
Lucas’s  aecount,  raifes  the  quick filver  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  to  136^ — by  Monf*  Monet’s  account,  to 
146° — and  the  heat  of  the  fountain,  where  they  eom- 
monly  drink,  by  Dr  Lucas’s  account,  to  1120. 

Dr  Simmons  has  given  the  following  account  of  their 
feveral  temperatures,  as  repeatedly  obferved  by  himfelf 


with  a  thermometer  conllru6ted  by  Nairne. 

The  fpring  which  fupplies  the  Emperor’s  Bath 
(Bain  de  V Empereiir'),  the  New  Bath  (Bain 
Neitf),  and  the  Qnceu  of  Hungary’s  Bath 
(Bain  de  la  Beine  de  Hongrie ),  1270 

St  Quirin’s  Bath  (Bain  de  St  Quirin ),  1120 

The  Bole  Bath  (Bain  de  la  Boje J,  and  the  Poor’s 
Bath  ( [Bain  des  Pauvres),  both  of  which  are 
fupplied  by  the  fame  fpring,  H2° 

Charles’s  Bath  (Bain  de  Charles ^),  and  St  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Bath  ( Bain  de  St  Corneille )1  11 2° 

The  fpring  ufed  for  drinking  is  in  the  High  Street, 
oppofite  to  Charles’s  Bath  ;  the  heat  of  it  at 
the  pump  is  10 6° 


Dr  Lucas  evaporated  the  water  of  the  hotteft  fpring 
(of  the  Emperor’s  Bath),  and  obtained  268  grains  of 
folid  matter  from  a  gallon,  eompofed  of  15  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  10  grains  of  felcnites,  and  243  grains 
of  a  faline  matter  made  of  natron  and  fea-falt.  They 
are  at  firll  naufeous  and  harlli,  but  by  habit  become  fa¬ 
miliar  and  agreeable.  At  firll  drinking  alfo  they  ge¬ 
nerally  ailed  the  head.  Their  general  operation  is  by 
ilool  and  urine,  without  griping  or  diminution  of 
Hrength  •,  and  they  alfo  promote  perfpiration. 

The  quantity  to  be  drank  as  au  alterative  is  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  conllitution  and  other  circum- 
itanees  of  the  patient.  In  general,  it  is  heft  to  begin 
with  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint  in  the  morning,  and  in- 
creafe  the  dole  afterwards  to  a  pint,  as  may  be  found 
convenient.  The  water  is  bell  drank  at  the  fountain. 
When  it  is  required  to'purge,  it  lhould  be  drank  in 
large  and  often  repeated  draughts. 

In  regard  to  bathing,  this  alfo  mull  be  determined 
by  the  age,  fex,  llrength,  &c.  of  thp  patient,  and  by 
the  feafon.  The  degree  of  heat  of  dhe  bath  lhould  like- 
wife  be  eonfidered.  The  tepid  ones  are  in  general  the 
hell,  though  there  are  fome  cafes  in  whieh  the  hotter 
ones  are  moll  proper.  But,  even  in  thefe,  it  is  bell  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  baths,  and  increafe  the  heat 
gradually. 

Thefe  waters  are  eflicaeious  in  difeafes  proceeding 
from  indigellion  and  from  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  ;  in  rheumatifms  ;  in  the  feurvy,  fcrophula,  and 
difeafes  of  the  fkin  ;  in  hylleric  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders  ;  in  nervous  complaints  and  melancholy;  ill  the 
Hone  and  gravel;  in  paralytic  complaints  ;  in  thole  evils 
which  follow  an  injudicious  ufe  of  mercury  ;  and  in 
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many  other  cafes.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  Aix-Ia 
given  in  hedlic  cafes  where  there  is  heat  and  fever,  in  CkapeUc 
putrid  diforders,  or  where  the  blood  is  diflolved  or  the  II 
eonllitution  mueli  broken  down.  ■  e”  a 

The  time  of  drinking,  in  the  firll  feafon,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June ;  and,  in  the 
latter  feafon,  from  the  middle  of  Augull  to  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

There  are  galleries  or  piazzas  under  which  the  com¬ 
pany  walk  during  the  time  of  drinking,  in  order  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  Waters.  The  Poor’s  Bath 
is  free  for  every  body,  and  is  frequented  by  crowds  of 
poor  people. 

It  is  lcarcely  neeeflary  to  add,  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  amufements  common  to  other  places  of  public 
refort ;  but  the  lharpers  appear  more  fplendid  here  than 
elfewhere,  afluming  titles,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
them.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792. 

They  loll  it  in  the  year  following,  but  retook  it  in  1794* 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  21  miles  from  Spa,  36  from  Liege, 
and  30  from  Cologne.  E.  Long.  5.  48.  N.  Lat.  51. 
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AIZOON,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index . 

AKENSIDE,  Mark,  a  phyfieian,  who  publifhed 
in  Latin  “  A  Treatife  upon  the  Dyfentcry,”  in  1764, 
and  a  few  pieces  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  “  Medical 
Tranfaitions”  of  the  eollege  of  phyficians,  printed  in 
1768;  but  far  better  known,  and  to  be  dillinguilhed 
chiefly  hereafter,  as  a  poet.  He  was  born  at  Newcallle- 
upon-Tyue,  November  9.  1721  ;  and  after  being  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  grammar-fehool  in  Newcallle,  was  font  to 
the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  ;  at  which 
laft  he  took  his  degree  of  do6tor  in  phylic.  He  was  afr 
terwards  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge  ;  elected  a  felknv  of  the  college  of  phyfi 
eians,  and  one  of  the  phyfieians  at  St  Thomas’s  Ho- 
fpital;  and,  upon  the  ellablilliment  of  the  queen’s  houfe- 
hold,  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  to  her  majelly. 

That  Dr  Akenlide  was  able  to  acquire  no  other  kind 
of  celebrity  than  that  of  a  feholar  and  a  poet,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  following  particulars  in  his  life 
and  condu6t,  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. —Mr  Dyfon 
and  he  were  fell ow-llu dents,  the  one  of  law  and  the 
other  of  phylic,  at  Leyden  ;  where,  being  of  conge¬ 
nial  tempers,  a  friendlhip  commenced  between  them 
that  lulled  through  their  lives.  They  left  the  univer- 
fity  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  fettled  at  London  :  Mr 
Dyfon  took  to  the  bar,  and  being  poflefled  of  a  liand- 
fomc  fortune,  fupported  his  friend  while  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  himfelf  known  as  a  phyfieian  ;  but  in 
a  lhort  time,  having  purchafed  of  Mr  Hardinge  his 
place  of  clerk  of  the  lioufe  of  commons,  he  quitted 
Wellminller-hall ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
Akcnfide  to  acquaintance  in  an  opulent  neighbourhood 
near  the  town,  bought  a  lioufe  at  North-End,  Ilanrp- 
ftead ;  where  they  dwelt  together  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  frequenting  the  long-room,  and  all  clubs  and  af- 
femblies  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  thefe  meetings,  which,  as  they  were  not  felcdl, 
mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  confillcd  of  fueh  perfons  as 
ufually  meet  for  the  purpofe  of  gofliping,  men  of 
Wealth,  hut  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  able  to  talk 
of  little  elfe  than  news  and  the  occurrences  of  the  dayf 
Akenfidc  was  for  difplaying  thofe  talents  which  had 
acquired  him  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  iq  other  com- 
4  A  paniest 
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Akenfide.  panies  :  but  here  they  were  of  little  ufe  to  him  j  on  the 
— v—— '  contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him  in  difpntes  that 
betrayed  him  into  a  contempt  of  tliofe  that  diflerctl  in 
opinion  from  him.  It  was  found  out  that  lie  was  a  man 
of  low  birth,  and  a  dependant  on  Mr  Dylon  *,  circum- 
ftances  that  furnillied  tliofe  whom  he  offended  with  a 
ground  of  reproach,  which  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity 
of  afferting  in  terms  that  lie  wras  a  gentleman. 

Little  could  be  done  at  Hampftead  after  matters  had 
proceeded  to  this  extremity :  Mr  Dylon  parted  with 
his  villa  at  North-End,  and  fettled  his  friend  in  a  fmall 
houfe  in  Bloomfbury-fqnare  y  aligning  for  his  fupport 
Tuch  a  part  of  his  income  as  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
chariot. — In  this  new  litnation  Akenfide  ufed  every 
endeavour  to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them  all 
by  the  high  opinion  he  everywhere  manifefted  of  him- 
ielf,  and  the  little  condefcenfion  he  fhowed  to  men  of 
inferior  endowments  j  by  his  love  of  political  contro- 
verfy,  his  authoritative  ccnfure  of  the  public  councils, 
and  his  peculiar  notions  refpe6Iing  government.  In  the 
winter-evenings  he  frequented  Mom’s  coffee-houle  in 
Dcvereux-court,  then  the  refort  of  fomc  of  the  moft 
eminent  men  for  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  time  5 
with  fome  of  whom  he  was  involved  in  difputes  and  al¬ 
tercations,  chiefly  on  fubjc&s  of  literature  and  politics, 
which  fixed  on  his  chara&cr  the  ftamp  of  haughtinefs 
and  fclf- conceit.  Hence  many,  who  admired  him  for 
his  genius  and  parts,  were  fliy  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  or,  in  other  words,  to  avoid 
creating  enemies,  can  only  be  eftimatcd  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  thofe  many  amiable  qualities  againft  which  the 
negleft  of  it  will  preponderate.  Akenfide  was  a  man 
of  religion  and  ftria  virtue  }  a  philofopher,  a  fcholar, 
and  a  fine  poet.  His  converfation  was  of  the  mod  de¬ 
lightful  kind  5  learned,  inftru&ive,  and,  without  any 
affeaation  of  wit,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

Dr  Akenfide  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  June  23-  *77°  ? 
and  is  buried  in  the  parifh-ckurch  of  St.  James  s  M  efl- 
minfter. 

His  poems,  publiflicd  foon  after  his  death  in  zjl°  anc* 
8vo,  confift  of  44  The  Pleafures  of  Imagination,”  two 
hooks  of  “  Odes,”  a  44  Hymn  ta  the  Naiads,”  and 
fome  44  Infcriptions.”  44  The  Pleafures  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  his  capital  work,  was  firft  publifhed  in  1744  ? 
and  a  very  extraordinary  production  it  was  from  a  man 
who  had  not  reached  his  2^d  year.  He  was  afterwards 
fenfible,  however,  that  it  wanted  revifion  and  correc¬ 
tion  and  he  went  on  reviling  and  correcting  it  for 
fcveral  years  }  but  finding  this  talk  to  grow  upon  Ins 
hands,  and  defpairing  of  ever  executing  it  to  his  own 
iatisfaCtion,  he  abandoned  the  purpofe  of  correcting, 
and  refolved  to  write  the  poem  over  anew  upon  a  fome- 
wliat  different  and  enlarged  plan.  He  finiflied  two 
books  of  his  new  poem,  a  few  copies,  of  which  were 
printed  for  the  ufc  of  the  author  and  certain  iriends  j 
of  the  firft  book  in  1757,  of  the  fecond  in  1765.  He 
finiflied  alfo  a  good  part  of  a  third  book,  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  fourth  but  his  moft  munificent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  conceiving  all  that  is  executed  of  the 
new  work  too  inconfiderable  to  fupply  the  place,  and 
fuperfede  the  republication,  of  the  original  poem,  and 
yet  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  public,  hath 
caufed  them  both  to  be  inferted  in  the  collection  of  his 
poems. 


AK1BA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flouriflied  a  little  after 
the  deftruCtion  of  Jerufalcm  by  Titus.  He  kept  the 
flocks  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  40th  year 
of  his  age,  and  then  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy  in  the 
academies  for  24  years  )  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
greateft  matters  in  Ifracl.  According  to  the  Jcwifli 
accounts,  he  had  24,000  fcholars.  He  declared  for 
the  impoftor  Barcochebas,  whom  lie  owned  for  the 
Mefliah  ;  and  not  only  anointed  him  king,  but  took, 
upon  himfelf  the  office  of  his  mafter  of  the  horfe.  The 
troops  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  fent  againft  the 
Jews,  who  under  the  conduCt  of  this  falfe  Mefliah  had 
committed  horrid  maffacrcs,  exterminated  this  faCtion. 
Akiba  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty. 
He  lived  1 20  years  \  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in 
a  cave  upon  a  mountain  not  far  from  Tiberias,  and 
his  24,000  fcholars  were  buried  round  about  him  upon 
the  fame  mountain.  It  is  imagined  he  invented  a  fup- 
pofititious  work  under  the  name  of  the  patriarch  A- 
braham. 

AKISSAT,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a  city  of  Natolia, 
in  Alia,  fituated  in  a  plain  18  miles  broad,  which  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  reckoned  to  be  about  5000,  are  faid  to  be  all 
Mahometans.  The  houfes  are  built  of  nothing  but 
earth  or  turf  dried  in  the  fun,  and  are  very  low  and  ill 
contrived  \  but  there  are  fix  or  fcveii  mofques,  which 
are  all  of  marble.  There  are  remarkable  infcriptions 
on  marble  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  part 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thyatira.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Hermus,  50  miles  from  Pergamos.  E.  Long. 
28.  30.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

AIvOND,  an  officer  of  iuftice  in  Pcrfia,  who  takes 
cognizance  of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows  5  of 
contra&s,  and  other  civil  concerns.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  fchool  of  law,  and  gives  lectures  to  all  the  fubaltern 
officers  :  he  has  his  deputies  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  who,  with  the  fecond  fadra ,  make  all  con¬ 
tracts. 

AL,  an  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to  words,  and  fig- 
nifying  much  the  fame  with  the  Englilh  particle  the  : 
Thus  they  fay,  alkermes,  alkoran,  &c.  i.  e.  the  ker- 
mes,  the  koran,  &e. 

Al,  or  Ald,  a  Saxon  term  frequently  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  places,  denoting  their  antiquity  ,  as  Aid- 
borough,  Aldgate,  &c. 

ALA,  a  Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  a  wing  ; 
from  a  refcmblance  to  which  feveral  other  things  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  :  Thus,. 

Ala,  is  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the  hollow  of  a 
ftalk,  wliicli  either  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf,, 
makes  with  it ;  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or  finus, 
placed  between  the  ftalk  or  branch  of  a  plant  and  the 
leaf,  whence  a  new  offspring  ufually  iffues.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  thofe  parts  of  leaves  otherwife  called  lobes , 
or  wings . 

AL/E  (the  plural  number)  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe 
petals  or  leaves  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed  be¬ 
tween  thofe  others  which  are  called  the  vextllum  and 
carina ,  and  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
flowers.  Inftances  of  flowers  of  this  ftrudture  are  ieen 
in  thofe  of  peafe  and  beans,  in  which  the  top  leaf  or 
petal  is  the  vcxillum,  the  bottom  the  carina,  and  the 
fide  ones  the  alae. 

Al$:  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extremely  flender  and 
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A*lce  membranaceous  parts  of  fome  feeds,  which  appear  as 
j|  wrings  placed  on  them  \  it  likewife  fignifies  thofe  mem- 
Alabafter.  branaceous  expanfions  running  along  the  ftems  of  fome 
'  plants,  which  are  therefore  called  alated Jialks . 

Alm,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  the  cartilages  of  the  noflrils,  &c. 

Alac,  in  the  Roman  Art  of  War ,  wTere  the  two  wings 
or  extreme  parts  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle. 

ALABA,  one  of  the  three  fmallcft  dillricts  of  Bifcay 
in  Spain,  but  pretty  fertile  in  rye,  barley,  and  fruits. 
There  are  in  it  very  good  mines  of  iron,  and  it  had  for¬ 
merly  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

ALABANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Caria,  near  the  Meander,  lituated  heneath  eminences  re- 
fembling  affes  w  ith  pack-faddles,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
jell  y  and  between  Ainyzo  to  the  well  and  Stratonice  to 
the  eall.  Under  the  Romans  they  enjoyed  affixes,  or  a 
convention  of  jurifili&ion,  by  Pliny  reckoned  the  fourth 
in  order  $  hence  the  proverb  in  Stcphanus,  expreffing 
their  happinefs.  It  was  built  by  Alabandus,  jvhom 
therefore  they  deemed  a  god.  The  people  were  called 
Alabandi,  Alabandenfes ,  (Cicero  })  and  Alabandcis , 
after  the  Greek  manner,  in  coins  of  Augullus  and 
Claudius  y  they  wrere  alfo  called  Alabandeni  (Livy). 

ALABARCHA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  magiftrate 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  emperors  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  eleft,  for  the  fuperintendeucy  of  their 
policy,  and  to  decide  differences  and  difputcs  which 
arofc  among  them. 

ALABASTER,  William,  an  Engliffi  divine,  was 
born  at  Hadley  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one 
of  the  doctors  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ;  and 
he  attended  the  earl  of  Effex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Cadiz  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  faid,  that  his  firll  refolutions  of  changing  his  religion 
were  occafioned  by  his  feeing  the  pomp  of  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  the  refpedt  with  which 
the  priells  feemed  to  be  treated  amongll  them  }  and 
appearing  thus  to  waver  in  his  mind,  he  foon  found 
perfons  who  took  advantage  of  this  difpofition  of  his, 
and  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  not  being  ad¬ 
vanced  according  to  his*  deferts  in  England,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  lie  did  not  fcruple  to  go  over  to  the  Po- 
piffi  religion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  hope  for  greater  encouragement  in  his  own 
country.  However  that  matter  be,  he  joined  himfelf 
to  the  Romifli  communion,  but  was  difappointed  in 
his  cxpc&ations.  He  was  foon  difpleafed  at  this  \  and 
lie  could  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  difeipline  of  that 
church,  which  made  no  confideration  of  the  degrees 
which  he  had  taken  before.  It  is  probable  too  that 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  worlhip  of  creatures,  vrhich 
Proteffants  are  ufed  to  look  upon  with  horror.  Upon 
this  he  returned  to  England  in  order  to  refume  his 
former  religion.  He  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St  Paul,  and  after  that  the  redtory  of  Therfield 
in  Hertfordlhire.  He  was  vTell  {killed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  *,  but  he  gave  a  wrong  turn  to  his  genius  by 
fludying  the  Cabala,  with  which  lie  was  flrangely  in¬ 
fatuated.  lie  gave  a  proof  of  this  in  a  fermon  which 
lie  preached  upon  taking  his  degree  of  dodtor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  took  for  his  text  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  firll  book  of  Chronicles,  “  Adam,  Seth, 
Enos f  and  having  touched  upon  the  literal  fenfe,  he 


turned  immediately  to  the  myllical,  afferting,  that 
Adam  fignified  misfortune  and  mifery,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  || 

His  verfes  were  greatly  elleemed.  He  wrote  a  Latin  Aladulia. 
tragedy  intitled  Roxana  ;  which,  when  it  was  adled  in  “v-*— ~ 

a  college  at  Cambridge,  was  attended  with  a  very  re¬ 
markable  accident.  There  was  a  lady  who  was  fo  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  lall  word  of  the  tragedy,  Sequar ,  Sequar, 
which  was  pronounced  with  a  very  fhocking  tone,  that 
file  loll  her  fenfes  all  her  lifetime  after.  He  died  in 
the  year  1640.  His  Apparatus  in  Revelationcm  Jefic 
Chrijii  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  His  Spira- 
culum  tubarum ,  feu  fo?is  Spiritualium  Rxpofitionum 
ex  cequivocis  Pentaglotti fignificationibus,  and  his  Ecce 
Sponfus  venit ,  feu  tuba  pulchritudinis ,  hoc  ef  demon- 
f  ratio  quod  non  fit  illicitum  nee  impojjibile  computarc 
durationem  mundi  et  tempus  Jecundi  adventus  Chrijii, 
wTere  printed  at  London.  From  thefe  titles  wre  may 
judge  what  were  the  tafle  and  genius  of  the  author. 

Alabaster,  in  Natural  ELiftory,  a  mineral  fubllance 
whofe  bafe  is  calcareous  earth.  It  differs  from  marble 
in  being  combined,  not  with  the  carbonie,  but  with  the 
fiilphuric  acid.  See  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy 
Index . 

Alabaster,  in  Antiquity ,  a  term  ufed  to  a  vafe 
wherein  odoriferous  liquors  were  anciently  put.  The 
reafon  of  the  denomination  is,  that  veffels  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  frequently  made  of  the  alaballer  flone,  which 
Pliny  and  other  ancients  reprefent  as  peculiarly  pro¬ 
per  for  this  purpofe.  Several  critics  will  have  the  box 
mentioned  in  the  Gofpels  as  made  of  alaballer  to  have 
been  of  glafs  :  And  though  the  texts  fay  that  the  wo¬ 
man  broke  it,  yet  the  pieces  feem  miraculoully  to  have 
been  united,  fince  we  are  told  the  entire  box  was  puix 
chafed  by  the  emperor  Conflantine,  and  preferred  as 
a  relic  of  great  price.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
name  alabafer  denotes  the  form  rather  than  the  matter 
of  this  box :  In  this  view  they  define  alaballer  by  a 
box  without  a  handle,  deriving  the  word  from  the  pri¬ 
vative  »,  and  Xctfivi,  anfa,  handle . 

Alabaster  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  ufed  for  an 
ancient  liquid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine, 
or  nine  of  oil.  In  this  fenfe,  the  alaballer  was  equal  to 
half  the  fextary. 

ALABASTRUM  dendroide,  a  kind  of  laminat¬ 
ed  alaballer,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  figures  of 
flirubs,  trees,  &c.  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hohenllein. 

ALADINISTS,  a  fedl  among  the  Mahometans,  an- 
fwering  to  freethinkers  among  us. 

ALADULIA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Turkey 
in  Alia,  in  that  part  called  Natolia,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Antitaurus,  which  feparate  it  from  Amafia 
on  the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on  the  well.  It  has 
the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Euphrates, 
or  Frat,  on  the  eall,  which  divides  it  from  Diarbeker. 

It  comprehends  the  Leffer  Armenia  ol  the  ancients, 
and  the  eall  part  of  Cilicia.  Formerly  it  had  kings  ol 
its  own  ;  but  the  head  of  the  lall  king  was  cut  off  by 
Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  had  conquered  the 
country.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  north, 
comprehended  between  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  a  beglerheglic,  which  bears  the  name  ol 
Maraffi,  the  capital  town  *,  and  the  fouth,  fcated  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  united 
to  the  beglerheglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is  rough,  , 
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wlkdulia  rugged,  and  mountainous  3  yet  there  are  good  paltures, 

II  and  plenty  of  horfes  and  eamels.  The  people  are  liar- 
A1^an"  dy  and  tliievifh.  The  eapital  is  Malatigah. 

-r--^s  -  .  ALAIN,  Chart  1  er,  fecretary  to  Charles  VII.  king 
of  France,  born  in  the  year  1386.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works  in  profe  and  verfe  3  but  his  1110ft  famous 
performance  was  his  Chronicle  of  King  Charles  VII. 
Bernard  de  Girard,  in  his  preface  to  the  hiilory  of 
France,  ilyles  him  “  an  excellent  hiftorian,  who  has 
given  an  aeeount  of  all  the  affairs,  particulars,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  fpeeehes,  anfwers,  and  eireumllanees,  at  which  he 
was  prefent  himfelf,  or  had  information  of.”  Giles 
Coroxet  tells  us,  that  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  palling  once 
through  a  hall  where  Alain  lay  afleep,  llie  flopped  and 
kiffed  him  before  all  the  eompany  who  attended  :  fome 
of  them  telling  her,  that  it  was  tlrange  file  ihould  kifs 
a  man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in  his  perfon,  fhe  replied, 
li  I  did  not  kifs  the  man,  but  the  mouth  from  whenee 
proceed  fo  many  excellent  fayings,  fo  many  wife  dif- 
courfes,  and  fo  many  elegant  ex  pro  {lions.”  Mr  Fon- 
tenelle,  among  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  one  upon 
this  incident,  between  the  princel's  Margaret  and  Flato. 

M.  Pafquier  compares  Alain  to  Seneca,  on  aeeount  of 
the  great  number  of  beautiful  fentenees  interfperfed 
throughout  his  writings. 

ALAIS,  a  eonfiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Gard,  and  formerly  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  fituated  on  the  river  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  The  Jefuits  had  a  college  in  this  plaee  \ 
and  a  fort  was  built  here  in  1689.  It  is  34  miles  north 
of  Montpelier,  and  340  from  Paris.  E.  Long.  4.  20. 

N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

AL  AM  A  GAN,  in  Geography ,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
or  Marianne  ifiands,  in  the  Indian  oeean,  is  fituated 
in  N.  Lat.  18.  5.  and  E.  Long.  146.  47.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  about  12  miles  in  circumference. 
'Hie  laud  in  fome  plaees  of  this  ifland  is  pretty  high, 
fo  that  it  may  be  feen  at  the  dillanee  of  12  or  14 
leagues.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  ifland  there  is  a 
voleano  wliieh  emitted  an  immenfe  body  of  fmoke  in 
the  year  1799,  when  it  was  vifited  by  Captain  Bafs. 
The  voleano  is  in  a  mountain  clofe  to  the  fea,  rifmg 
above  its  level  1 200  or  1 500  feet.  The  high  parts  of 
the  ifland  are  rugged  and  flerile.  In  the  lower  parts 
there  is  a  profufion  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They 
abound  with  coeoa-nut  trees,  feveral  kinds  of  flone- 
fruit,  and  the  mellora  or  bread-tree  of  the  Nicobar 
lflands.  Some  fmall  fugar  canes,  fome  banana  trees, 
and  one  bread-fruit  tree,  were  difeovered.  Lizards, 
land-erabs,  large  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  owls, 
tbrulhes,  and  bullfinehes,  are  numerous,  but  no  frelh 
water,  wliieh  was  the  object  of  Captain  Bafs’s  vifit, 
could  be  found. 

ALAMANDUS,  Lewis,  in  Freneh  Aleman ,  arcli- 
bifliop  of  Arles,  and  Cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  was  one  of 
the  greateft  men  of  the  15th  eentury.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  prefided  in  the  couneil  of  Bafil,  which  depofed  Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  elc&ed  the  antipope  Felix  V.  He  is 
mueh  commended  by  AEneas  Sylvius,  as  a  man  extreme¬ 
ly  well  formed  for  prefiding  in  fuch  affemblies,  firm  and 
vigorous,  illuflrious  by  his  virtue,  learned,  and  of  an 
admirable  memory  in  recapitulating  all  that  the  ora¬ 
tors  and  difputants  had  faid.  One  day,  when  lie  ha¬ 
rangued  againll  the  fuperiority  of  the  pope  over  the 
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eouncil,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuch  an  eminent  Alamaft. 
manner,  that  feveral  perfons  went  to  kifs  him,  while  dus 

others  prefled  even  to  kifs  his  robe.  They  extolled  to  II 
the  ikies  his  abilities  and  genius,  wliieh  had  railed  him,  A*am05, 
though  a  Frenchman,  to  a  fuperiority  over  the  Italians,  ~ 
notwitlillanding  all  their  natural  fubtlcty  and  fineffe. 

There  is  no  need  of  alking,  whether  Pope  Eugenius 
thundered  againll  the  prelident  of  a  eouneil  wliieh  de¬ 
pofed  him.  He  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities,  and 
treated  him  as  a  foil  of  iniquity.  However,  notwith- 
llanding  this,  Lewis  Alamandus  died  in  the  odour  of 
fandity,  and  performed  fo  many  miracles  after  his  death, 
that  at  the  requell  of  the  canons  and  Celelline  monks 
of  Avignon,  and  the  folicitation  of  the  cardinal  of 
Clermont,  legate  a  latere  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  bea¬ 
tified  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1527. 

ALAMANNI,  Lewis,  was  born  at  Florence,  of 
a  noble  family,  on  the  28th  of  06tober  1495.  He 
was  obliged  to  fly  his  eountry  for  a  eonfpiracy  againll 
Julius  de  Medici,  who  was  loon  after  chofen  pope  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  During  this  voluntary 
banilhment,  he  went  into  Franee  :  where  Francis  I. 
from  a  love  to  his  genius  and  merit,  beeame  his  patron. 

This  prince  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael.  About  the  year  1 540,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Inflammati,  an  academy  newly  eroded 
at  Padua,  ehicfly  by  Daniel  Barbaro  and  Ugolin  Mar- 
telli.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Henry  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  fueeeeded  him  in  1 537,  lliowed  no  lefs  fa¬ 
vour  to  Alamanni  3  and  in  the  year  1551,  lent  him  as 
his  ambaflador  to  Genoa  :  this  was  his  lall  journey  to 
Italy  3  and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Am- 
boife  on  the  1 8th  of  April  1556,  being  in  the  61H 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautiful  poems,  and 
other  valuable  performances,  in  the  Italian  language. 

We  have  alfo  fome  notes  of  bis  upon  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyffey  3  tliofe  upon  the  Iliad  w  ere  printed  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Homer  in  1689,  and  Jolliua 
Barnes  lias  alfo  inferted  them  in  his  fine  edition  of 
Homer  in  1711. 

ALAMODALITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  ac¬ 
commodating  a  perfon ’s  behaviour,  drefs,  and  adions, 
to  the  prevailing  talle  of  the  country  or  times  in  whieb 
he  lives. 

AlamodalitY  of  writing,  is  defined  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  mental  productions,  both  as  to  the  choice  of 
fubjed  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or 
talle  of  the  times,  in  order  to  render  them  more  accep¬ 
table  to  the  readers. 

ALAMODE,  a  phrafe  originally  Freneh,  importing 
a  thing  to  be  in  the  faihion  or  mode.  The  phrafe  has 
been  adopted  not  only  into  feveral  of  the  living  lan¬ 
guages,  as  the  Englifh  and  High  Dutch,  but  fome  have 
even  taken  it  into  the  Latin.  Hence  we  meet  with 
Alamodicus  and  Alamodcditas . 

Alamode,  in  Commerce ?  a  thin  glofly  blaek  filk, 
chiefly  ufed  for  women’s  Hoods  and  men’s  mourning 
fcarfs. 

ALAMOS,  Balthasar,  a  Spanilh  writer,  born  at 
Medina  del  Campo  in  Catlile.  After  having  lludied 
the  law  at  Salamanea,  he  entered  into  the  ierviee  of 
Anthony  Perez,  feeretary  of  Hate  under  Philip  II.  He 
was  in  high  elleem  and  confidence  with  his  mailer,  up¬ 
on  which  account  he  was  imprifoned  after  the  difgrace 
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Alamos  of  this  minifter.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  1 1  years, 
||  when  Philip  III.  coining  to  the  throne,  let  him  at  li- 

Aland.  |jerty,  according  to  the  orders  given  by  his  father  in 
his  will.  Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity,  till 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.  eall- 
ed  him  to  public  employments.  He  was  a  man  of  wit 
as  well  as  judgment,  but  his  pen  was  fuperior  to  his 
tongue.  He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  His 
Spanifh  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  and  the  aphorifms  which 
he  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him  great  reputation. 
This  work  was  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  16145  and  was 
to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s  pri¬ 
vilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has  never 
yet  appeared.  The  author  compofed  the  whole  during 
his  imprifonment. 

ALAN,  Cardinal  William,  was  horn  at  Roflal 
in  Laneafliire,  in  the  year  1 532.  He  went  to  Oxford 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  in  1550  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  college.  In  1 556,  being  then  only  24  years  old, 
he  was  ehofen  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall,  and  one  of 
the  proctors  of  the  univeriity.  In  1558  he  was  made 
canon  of  York  5  but,  upon  Queen  Elizabeth’s  aceef- 
iion  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled  at  Lou- 
,  vain  in  an  Englifh  college,  of  which  he  beeame  the 
chief  fupport.  In  1565  he  vifited  his  native  country  3 
but  on  account  of  his  extreme  activity  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in  1568.  He  went  firil  to 
Mechlin,  and  then  to  Douay,  where  he  was  made  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  eanon  of 
Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheims.  He  wras  crea- 
,  ted  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July  1587,  by  the  title  of 
St  Martin  in  Montibus ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Spain  a  rieh  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  bilhoprie  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  by  the  advice  and  inftigation  of  this  priefl, 
that  Philip  II.  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  O&ober  1594,  aged  63  j  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man 
of  eonfiderable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He 
wrote  many  books  in  defenee  of  the  Romifli  religion. 
The  moll  remarkable  are,  1.  A  defence  of  the  12  Mar¬ 
tyrs  in  one  Year .  Tho.  Alfield  was  hanged  for  bring¬ 
ing,  and  pnblifhing,  this  and  other  of  Alan’s  works,  in¬ 
to  England,  in  the  year  1584.  2.  A  Declaration  of  the 

fcnience  of  Sextus  V.  -.&c.  A  work  intended  to  explain 
the  pope’s  bull  for  the  exeommunication  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thoufand  co¬ 
pies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Antwerp,  were  put  on 
board  the  Armada  5  but  the  enterprife  failing,  they  were 
afterwards  dellroyed.  3.  Of  the  Worfhip  due  to  Saints 
and  their  Relicks ,  1583.  This  treatife  was  anfwcred 
by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  of 
the  cardinal ’s  writings. 

ALAND,  in  Geography ,  with  its  dependant  iflands, 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  is  fituated  between  the  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Thcfe  iflands  lie  between 
N.  Lat.  59.47.  and  *60.  30.  and  between  E.  Long. 
19.  17.  and  22.  7.  Aland  eonftitutes  the  fmallefl  of 
the  pofTellions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  It 
contains  about  feventy- feven  fquare  Englifh  miles,  and 
is  in  length  about  twenty  Englifh  miles,  and  fixteen 
in  breadth. 

Aland  has  been  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  been 


governed  by  its  own  monarchs  3  it  is  certain,  however,  Aland, 
that  lince  the  fourteenth  century  it  has  made  part  of l— -v~ 
the  bilhoprick  and  government  of  Abo,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  in  the  year  1 743  Aland  and  the  other  iflands 
fubmitted  to  Rufiia,  and  fwore  allegianee  to  the  czarina, 
but  were  loon  after  reflorcd  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of 
Abo.  Thefe  iflands  in  former  times  frequently  fullered 
from  the  invafions  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  been  forced  to  fly  from  their  houfes  and  fertile 
plains.  But  in  1718  a  eongrefs  was  held  here  for  the 
reftoration  of  pcaee,  by  whieh  the  enjoyment  of  tran¬ 
quillity  was  fecurcd  to  them. 

Aland  and  the  feveral  ifles  eontain  eight  parifhes,, 
eaeh  of  whieh  has  a  church  ;  and  hefides  tliele  plaees 
of  worfhip,  there  arc  feven  chapels. 

The  Laplanders  and  Fins  were  undoubtedly  the  ear- 
liefl  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  and  their  refidence  here 
is  plainly  to  be  traeed  in  the  names  of  places  whieh  Hill 
remain.  • 

Several  lakes  are  met  with  in  thefe  iflands,  and  but 
one  rivulet,  which,  however,  is  fufficient  to  work  twro- 
mills,  one  of  whieh  is  a  faw-mill.  The  mountains  are 
numerous  3  the  highefl  of  them  is  ealled  Ulfdubs  Klint. 

The  revenues  whieh  the  crown  of  Sweden  receives 
from  Aland  and  the  other  iflands,  amount  annually  to* 
nineteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-fix  rix-dol- 
lars.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  l'ailors  are  regi¬ 
ft  ered  in  thefe  iflands,  whieh  coft  the  king  of  Sweden 
about  five  thoufand  rix-dollars  yearly. 

Aland  contains  about  three  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  which  produee 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  in  the  proportion  of  feven 
'  for  one.  The  annual  growth  of  wheat  is  about  twenty- 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  barrels.  There  is  one  parifli 
whieh  has  no  arable  land,  and  in  this  refpeft  refcmbles. 
Lapland.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parifli  employ  them- 
lclves  in  fifliing,  and  purchafe  all  the  eom  they  have  oe- 
cafion  for  of  their  neighbours.  They  cateh  vafl  num¬ 
bers  of  pilchards,  of  which  they  make  great  profit^  it  be¬ 
ing  the  ehief  traffie  of  thefe  iflands. 

It  has  been  in  agitation  to  build  a  city  in  the  ifle  of 
Aland,  but  the  project  has  not  hitherto  been  carried 
into  execution,  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  the  difficulty  of  ehu- 
ling  a  proper  fpot  for  it. 

The  ufual  route  from  .Sweden  to  Finland  is  from  the 
pofl-offiee  of  Griflehamn  in  Upland,  which  is  eleven 
and  a  half  Swedifh  miles,  to  Eckero  in  Aland  ;  and 
from  that  place  aerofs  the  ifland  to  Abo,  whieh  is  five 
miles  more.  A  Swedifh  mile  makes  between  fix  and 
feven  Englifh  miles. 

In  the  year  1792  the  number  of  inhabitants  upon 
the  ifland  of  Aland  amounted  to  eleven  thoufand  twro 
hundred  and  fixty,  wliieh  is  upwards  of  a  thoufand  to 
every  fquare  Swedifh  mile  3  a  very  great  number  when 
it  is  confidcred  how  mountainous  the  ifland  is.  The 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  live  to  very  great  ages.  From 
the  year  1692  to  tlie  prefent  time,  nine  perfons  are 
recorded  to  have  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
years  3  and  perhaps  the  number  had  been  found  greater, 
had  it  been  thought  worth  while  to  notice  this  particular. 

In  1703  there  died  a  woman  named  Anna  Berg,  who/ 
was  one  hundred  and  nine  years  old :  and  at  Kumblinge, 
in  the  year  1766,  another  perfon  of  the  fame  fex  died' 
at  an  age  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

One  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  above  fifty  years 
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Aland,  old  5  a  circumftance  which  affords  a  convincing  proof 
Alaraf.  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  place. 

~  The  fea  which  furrounds  the  ifle  of  Aland  is  very 
feldom  frozen,  and  was  lefs  fo  formerly  than  at  the 
prefent  time.  In  1 546  it  was  remarked  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  event,  that  in  that  year  the  fea  was  fo  frozen 
as  to  he  croffed  on  the  ice.  It  feems  latterly  that 
thefe  fevere  frolls  happened  once  in  ten  years.  The 
winter  of  the  year  1702  was  remarkably  mild,  fo  that 
barley  was  fown  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  at  which 
time  there  was  plenty  of  pallure  for  cattle :  confuler- 
ing  its  high  latitude,  Aland  enjoys  a  very  favourable 
climate. 

In  their  manners  and  cuftoms  the  inhabitants  of 
Aland  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  peafants  of  Up¬ 
land.  Their  marriages  and  funerals  are  celebrated 
much  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Alanders  commonly  ufe  nourifhing  food  ;  their 
bread  is  generally  made  of  rye,  even  when  the  crops  of 
that  kind  of  com  have  proved  unfavourable.  Frefh 
fifli,  and  filh  dried  or  falted,  together  with  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cheefc,  and  flefh-mcat,  are  their  ufual  fare.  They 
make  ufe  of  the  flefh  of  feals  •,  and  prepare  a  dilh  called 
Jkalkroppe ,  compofed  of  collops  of  the  flefh  mixed  up 
with  flour  and  lard,  and  this  they  reckon  excellent. 
In  their  voyages  by  fea  they  lay  in  a  good  ftock  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  at  thofe  times  are  not  fparing  of  meat  and 
butter. 

The  drefs  of  the  Alanders  is  becoming.  The  men 
wear,  in  general,  fhort  jackets,  which  on  holidays  are 
commonly  of  blue  cloth.  The  young  peafants  com¬ 
monly  wear  cotton  ftockings,  and  many  of  them  have 
even  watches.  The  women,  when  full  dreffed,  wear  a 
petticoat  and  apron  of  camlet,  cotton,  or  printed  linen, 
and  fometimes  of  filk.  Their  drefs  in  mourning  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  black  filk,  with  a  camlet  petticoat. 

The  dwellings  of  the  peafants  are  very  neat  and  con¬ 
venient,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  well  lighted.  They 
arc  ufually  built  of  wood,  fir,  or  deal,  and  covered  with 
the  hark  of  the  birch  tree,  or  fhingles.  Their  out- 
»  houfes  are  moftly  thatched.  As  they  have  no  run¬ 
ning  ftreams  and  water-mills,  fcarcely  any  peafant  is 
without  a  wind-mill. 

The  Alanders  are  an  ingenious,  lively,  and  courteous 
people  5  and  on  the  fea  difplay  a  great  degree  of  fkill 
and  refolution.  They  are  far  from  being  fuperftitious, 
but  are  faid  to  be  of  a  litigious  difpofition. 

No  bears  orfquirrels  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  iflands  \ 
and  the  elk,  which  formerly  was  uncommonly  nume¬ 
rous,  is  now  no  longer  feen  in  them.  The  animals 
chiefly  found  are  wolves  (which  are  faid  to  crofs  the 
l'ca  from  Finland,  when  it  has  happened  to  be  frozen 
over),  foxes,  martens,  hares,  ermines,  bats,  moles,  rats, 
mice,  &c. ;  otters  are  but  rarely  met  with  :  on  the  coaft 
are  found  feals,  &c.  Above  a  hundred  fpecies  of  birds 
are  found  in  the  iflands.  Fifli  are  in  great  abundance. 
The  number  of  infedts  amounts  to  eight  hundred  fpecies, 
fome  of  which  are  extremely  deftrudlive  to  trees  and 
newly  built  houfes.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  formed 
of  red  granite.  (AcerbPs  Travels'). 

ALARAF,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  parti¬ 
tion  wall  that  feparates  heaven  from  hell.  The  word 
is  plural,  and  properly  written  al  arcif ;  in  the  Angular 
it  is  written  al  arf.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
werh  arafa ,  to  diAinguifli.  Alaraf  gives  the  denomi- 
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nation  to  the  feVenth  chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  Alaraf 
mention  is  made  of  this  wall.  Mahomet  feems  to  have  || 
copied  his  Alaraf,  either  from  the  great  gulf  of  fepara-  Alafco. 
tion  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  or  from  the 
Jewilh  writers,  who  alfo  fpeak  of  a  thin  wall  dividing 
heaven  from  hell.  Mahometan  writers  differ  extremely 
as  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  found  on  Alaraf.  Some 
take  it  for  a  fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  &c. ;  others  place  here  fuck  whofe  good  and  evil 
works  fo  exadlly  balance  each  other,  that  they  deferve 
neither  reward  nor  puiiifhment.  Others  imagine  this 
intermediate  fpace  to  be  poffeffed  by  thofe  who,  going 
to  war  without  their  parents  leave,  and  fuffering  mar¬ 
tyrdom  there,  are  excluded  paradife  for  their  difobedi- 
ence,  yet  efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALARRES,  a  name  given  to  thofe  Arabians  who 
live  in  tents,  and  diflinguiih  themfelves  by  their  drefs 
from  the  others  who  live  in  towns. 

ALA  RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  cavalry,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  in  the 
two  wings  of  the  army. 

ALARIC,  a  famous  general  of  the  Goths.  He 
entered  Thrace  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laid 
wafte  all  the  country  through  which  he  paffed.  He 
marched  next  to  Macedonia  and  Theffaly  :  The  Tlief- 
falians  met  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus, 
and  killed  about  3000  of  his  army  ;  neverthelefs  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Greece,  and  after  having  ravaged  the  whole, 
country,  returned  to  Epirus,  loaded  with  immenfe 
fpoils.  After  Raying  here  five  years,  he  refolved  to  turn 
his  arms  to  the  weft.  He  marched  through  Pannonia  \ 
and,  finding  little  refiftance,  entered  Italy,  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelianus,  A.  I).  400.  Af¬ 
ter  various  battles  and  treaties,  he  at  laft  took  Rome 
by  treachery,  and  permitted  his  foldiers  to  plunder  it  5 
this  happened  A.  D.  400.  Alaric,  having  laid  wafte 
a  great  part  of  Italy,  intended  jto  pafs  into  Sicily :  but 
a  ftorm  obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  belieged  the 
city  of  Cofenza ;  and  having  taken  it,  he  died  there  in 
41 1,  eleven  years  after  he  firft  entered  Italy. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  fuddenly  attacked  ;  or  the  notice 
thereof,  fignified  by  firing  a  cannon,  firelock,  or  the 
like.  Falfe  alarms  are  frequently  made  life  of,  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  under 
arms.  Sometimes  alfo  this  method  is  taken  to  try  the 
vigilance  of  the  piquet-guard,  and  what  might  be  ex- 
pedted  from  them  in  cafe  of  real  danger. 

ALARM-Bell ,  that  rung  upon  any  ludden  emergen¬ 
cy,  as  a  fire,  mutiny,  or  the  like. 

Alarm-Po/1 ,  or  Alarm  place,  the  ground  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  each  regiment  in  cafe  of  an  alarm.  This  is 
otherwife  called  the  rendezvous. 

Alarm,  in  fencing,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  an  appeal,  or  challenge. 

ALASCANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fedt  of  Anti- 
Lutherans,  whofe  diftinguifliing  tenet,  befides  their  de- 
nying  baptifm,  is  faid  to  have  been  this,  that  the  words, 

This  is  my  body ,  in  the  inftitution  of  the  eucharift,  are 
not  to  be  underftood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion,  or  celebration  of  the  fupper.  They  are  faid  to 
have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannes  Alafco,  a  Po- 
lifli  baron,  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  England.  See  the  next  article. 

ALASCO,  John,  a  Poliih  nobleman  of  the  16th 

century, 
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century,  who,  imbibing  the  reformed  opinions,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  his  country,  and  became  preacher  to  a  Proteftant 
congregation  at  Embdcn  ;  but  forefeeing  pcrfccution 
there,  came  to  England  about  the  year  1551,  while  the 
reformation  was  carrying  on  under  Edward  the  VI. 
The  publication  of  the  Interim  driving  the  Proteftants 
to  fuch  places  as  afforded  them  toleration,  380  were 
naturalized  here,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  were  eredled  into  an  ecclefiaftical 
eftablilhment,  independent  on  the  church  of  England. 
The  Auguftine  friars  church  was  granted  them,  with 
the  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  Alalco  as  fuper- 
intendant,  with  four  alliftant  minifters,  who  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  king  :  and  this  congregation  lived 
undiilurbcd  until  the  aeceflion  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
they  were  all  fent  away.  They  were  kindly  received 
and  permitted  to  fettle  at  Embden ;  and  Alalco  at  laft, 
after  an  abfence  of  20  years,  by  the  favour  of  Sigif- 
jnund,  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  Alalco  was  much  efteemed  by  Erafmus,  and 
the  hiftorians  of  his  time  fpeak  greatly  in  his  praife  : 
we  have  of  his  writing,  De  Ceena  Domini  liber  ;  Epijlola 
continens  Summam  conti'overjix  de  Coma  Domini ,  fyc. 
He  had  fome  particular  tenets  \  and  his  followers  are 
called  Alajcani  in  church-hiftory. 

ALATAMAHA,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which,  rifing  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  runs  fouth- 
eaft  through  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  below  the  town  of  Frederica# 

ALATERNUS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  the  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus,  Botany 
Index . 


ALAVA,  a  diftrift  of  Spain,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  17  in  breadth,  containing  very  good  iron 
mines.  Viftoria  is  the  capital  town. 

ALAUDA,  or  Lark.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

ALAUTA,  a  confiderable  river  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which,  after  watering  the  north-eaft  part  ofTran- 
fylvania  and  part  of  Walachia,  falls  into  the  Danube 
almoft  oppofite  to  Nicopolis. 

ALA^ ,-  fignifying  in  the  Turkilh  language  “  The 
Triumph,”  a  ceremony  which  accompanies  the  affem- 
bling  together  the  forces  of  that  vaft  empire  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  It  confifts  of  the  moft  infipid 
buffoonery,  and  is  attended  with  a£ts  of  the  moft  fhock- 
ing  barbarity.  That  which  took  place  upon  occaiion 
of  the  late  war  between  the  Porte  and  Rullia  is  defen¬ 
ded  by  Baron  Tott  in  his  Memoirs  as  follows. 

“  It  confifts  in  a  kind  of  mafquerade,  in  which  each 
trade  fucceflively  prefents  to  the  fpe&ators  the  mecha¬ 
nical  exercife  of  its  refpe6tive  art.  The  labourer  draws 
his  plough,  the  weaver  handles  his  {buttle,  the  joiner 
liis  plane  ;  and  thefe  different  chara£ters,  feated  in 
cars  richly  ornamented,  commence  the  proceflion,  and 
precede  the  ftandard  of  Mahomet,  when  it  is  brought 
out  of  the  feraglio  to  be  carried  to  the  army,  in  order 
to  infure  the  victory  to  the  Ottoman  troops. 

“  This  banner  of  the  Turks,  which  they  name 
Sandjak-  Cher  iff,  or  The  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  is 
fo  revered  among  them,  that,  notwithftandtng  its  re¬ 
putation  has  been  fo  often  tarnillied,  it  ftill  retains 
their  implicit  confidence,  and  is  the  facred  fignal  to 
which  they  rally.  Every  thing  proclaims  its  fan&ity. 
None  but  the  emirs  are  alWed  to  touch  it  ;  they  are 
its  guards,  and  it  is  carried  by  their  chief.  The  Muf- 


fulmans  alone  are  permitted  to  look  upon  it.  If  touched 
by  other  hands,  it  would  be  defiled ;  if  feen  by  other 
eyes,  profaned.  In  fhort,  it  is  encompaffcd  by  the  moft 
barbarous  fanaticifm. 

“  A  long  peace  had  unfortunately  caufed  the  ridicn- 
loufnefs,  and  elpecially  the  danger,  of  this  ceremony 
to  be  forgotten.  The  Chriftians  imprudently  crowd 
ed  to  fee  it ;  and  the  Turks,  who,  by  the  fituation  of 
their  houfes,  could  make  money  of  their  windows,  be¬ 
gan  to  profit  by  the  advantage  \  when  an  emir,  who 
preceded  the  banner,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
6  Let  no  infidel  dare  to  profane  with  his  prefence  the 
holy  ftandard  of  the  prophet  *,  and  let  every  Mufful- 
man  who  perceives  an  unbeliever  make  it  known  under 
pain  of  reprobation.’ 

“  From  that  moment  no  afylum  was  to  be  found  ; 
even  thofe  became  informers,  who,  by  letting  out  their 
houfes,  had  rchdered  themfelves  accomplices  in  the 
crime.  A  religious  fury  feized  on  every  mind,  and 
put  arms  in  every  hand:  the  more  atrocious  the  cruelty, 
the  more  was  it  meritorious.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
fex  or  age  ;  pregnant  women,  dragged  by  the  hair,  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  multitude^  perifhed  in  thr 
moft  deplorable  manner.  Nothing  was  refpe£ted  by 
thefe  monfters ;  and  under  fuch  aufpices  the  Turks  com¬ 
menced  the  war.” 

ALB,  or  Albe,  in  the  Bomijh  Church ,  a  veftmenfc 
of  white  linen  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwcring 
to  the  furplice  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  ufual,  with,  thofe  newly  baptized,  to  wear 
an  alb,  or  white  veftment ;  and  hence  the  Sunday  after 
Eafter  was  called  dominica  in  albis ,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  the  baptized  on  Eafter-day. 

Alb,  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  Turkilb  coin,  otherwife 
called  afper .  See  Asper. 

ALBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Marfi 
in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fuci- 
nus,  ftill  retaining  its  name.  It  ftands  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  noted  in  Roman  hiftory  for  being  the 
ftate  prifon  where  captive  princes  were  fhut  up  after 
being  barbaroufly  dragged  through  the  ftrects  of  Rome 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  triumphant  conful.  Perfeus 
king  of  Macedou  terminated  his  vTetchcd  career  in 
this  confinement,  with  his  foil,  the  laft  hope  of  an.il- 
luftrious  line  of  kings.  Syphax  the  Numidian,  and 
Bituinus  king  of  the  Averni,  were  alfo  condemned  to 
this  gaol  by  the  particular  clemency  of  the  fenate, 
which  fometimes  indulged  its  favage  difpofition  by  put¬ 
ting  its  captives  to  death. 

Alba  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  amidft 
_  difficult  mountainous  paffes,  and  far  from  all  means  of 
cfcape,  v7as  efteemed  a  moft  proper  place  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  guarding  prifoners  of  importance.  Artificial 
ftrength  was  added  to  its  natural  fecurity  by  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a  ftate  that  proves 
their  ancient  folidity.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
garrifon  which  was  required  in  a  place  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  an  amphitheatre  was  ere&ed,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  ftill  valuable,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  a 
temple,  and  other  buildings  of  Roman  times. 

Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  to  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
had  a  villa  near  this  place,  famous  for  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  fruit  trees,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Syria.  His  gardens  ■were  the  nurferies  where  feveral 
of  the  moll  delicious  ftone  fruits,  that  are  now  fo  com-- 
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Alba  mon  in  Europe,  were  fird  cultivated  and  multiplied. 

II  It  mull;  have  been  neceffary  at  Alba  to  flielter  trees 

A*ban-  tranfplanted  from  Afia,  and  to  treat  them  with  great 

""~v~  tendernefs  and  care,  in  order  to  rear  them  to  perfec¬ 

tion  :  for  the  climate  of  this  high  region  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  winter  3  the  cold  ieafon  lads  long,  and  is 
accompanied  with  violent  dorms  of  wind  and  falls  of 
fnow.  The  lake  has  been  often  frozen  entirely  over. 

Alba  Firma ,  or  Album ,  in  our  old  cudoms,  denoted 
rent  paid  in  fdver,  and  not  in  corn,  which  was  called 
black  mail. 

Alba  Terra ,  one  of  the  numerous  names  for  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  done. 

Alba  Regalis.  Sec  Stuhl  Weissenburg. 

Alba  Hclviorum ,  or  Albaugujia ,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  afterwards  called  Vivarium ,  now  V triers,  in  the 
fouth-ead  of  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone.  In  the  lower 
age  the  inhabitants  were  called  Albenjes ,  and  their  city 
Civitas  Albenftum ,  in  the  Notitia  Gallic.  L.  Long. 
-4.  45.  Lat.  44.  50. 

Alba  Julia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Weijjenburg, 
a  town  of  Tranfvlvania,  on  the  liver  Marifius,  or  Me- 
rifeh,  to  the  wed  of  Hcrmandat,  fuppofed  to  he  called 
Alba  Julia,  after  Julia  Domna  the  mother  of  Caraealla. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  inferiptions  found  at  or 
near  Weiffenburg,  which  bear  Col.  Apul.  that  is, 
■Colonia  Apulcnjis,  without  the  lead  mention  of  Alba 
Julia,  though  inscribed  after  Caracalla’s  time.  Add, 
that  Ulpian,  reciting  the  colonies  of  Dacia,  calls  this 
colony  Apulenjis,  and  neither  Alba  nor  Julia.  Whence 
there  is  a  fufpicion,  that  Alba  Julia  is  a  corruption  of 
Apulum.  It  was  alfo  c&Wz&Apuhtm  Augujlum.  L.Long. 
25.  o.  Lat.  46.  46. 

Alba  Longa ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  colony  from 
Lavinum,  in  Latium,  edablifhed  by  Afeanius  the  fon 
of  iEneas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus  :  call¬ 
ed  Alba,  from  a  white  fow  found  by  iEneas,  which 
farrowed  30  white  pigs  on  that  fpot 3  which  eircum- 
dancc  was  interpreted  to  portend  the  building  of  a  city 
there  in  30  years  after  (Propertius).  The  epithet 
Longa  was  added  on  aceount  of  its  length.  It  Was  the 
royal  refidence  till  the  building  of  Rome,  as  wrais  fore¬ 
told  by  Anchifes  (Virgil)  3  was  dedroyed  by  Tullus 
Ilodilius,  all  but  the  fane  or  temple  •,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  tranlplantcd  to  Rome  (Strabo). 

Alba  Ponipeia ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  on  the  river 
Ceba,  now  Ceva,  in  Liguria,  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinax 3  a  colony  either  edablifhed  at  fird 
by  Pompey,  or  re-edablilhed  by  him  after  having  been 
before  fettled  by  Scipio.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Albenfes  Pompeiani.  At  this  day  the  town  is  limply 
called  Alba,  without  any  epithet. 

ALBAHURIM,  jigura fexdecim  later  uni,  a  figure 
of  great  importance  according  to  adrological  phyfi- 
cians,  who  built  their  prognodics  on  it. 

ALBxiN,  St,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  perfon 
who  differed  martyrdom  for  Chridianity  in  Britain  3 
he  is  therefore  ufually  dyled  the  protomartyr  of  this 
ifland.  He  was  born  at  Verulam,  and  flourifhed  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Ampkiba- 
lus  a  monk  of  paerleon,  and  ferved  feven  years  as  a 
foldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclefian.  At  bis  return 
home,  he  fettled  in  Verulam  ;  and,  through  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  inftrudtions  of  AmphibaluSj  renounced  the  er¬ 


rors  of  Paganifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  Alban 
became  a  convert  to  the  Chridian  religion.  It  is  ge-  || 
ncrally  agreed,  that  Alban  fullered  martyrdom  during  Albanen fes. 
the  great  perfecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian  3 1  v  f 
but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened : 

Bede  and  others  fix  it  in  286  3  fome  refer  it  to  the  year 
296  3  but  Uflier  reckons  it  amongd  the  events  of  303. 

The  dory  and  circumdances  relating  to  his  martyrdom, 
according  to  Bede,  are  as  follows.  Being  yet  a  Pagan 
(or  at  lead  it  not  being  known  that  he  was  a  Chridian), 
he  entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  houfe.  The  Roman 
governor  being  informed  thereof,  lent  a  party  of  fol- 
diers  to  apprehend  Amphibalus  3  but  Alban,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  his  gued,  prefented  himfelf  in  his  dead, 
and  was  carried  before  that  magidrate.  The  governor 
having  afked  him  of  what  family  he  was  ?  Alban  re¬ 
plied,  “  To  what  purpofe  do  you  inquire  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  ?  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I  am  a  Chri¬ 
dian.”  Then  being  alkcd  his  name,  be  anfwered, 

“  My  name  is  Alban  3  and  I  worfhip  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  who  ereated  all  things.”  The  magidrate 
replied,  “  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal 
life,  delay  not  to  facrifiee  to  the  great  gods.”  Alban 
anfw'ered,  “  The  faerifices  you  offer  are  made  to  devils  3 
neither  can  they  help  the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions 
of  their  votaries.”  His  behaviour  lb  enraged  the  go¬ 
vernor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  behead¬ 
ed.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  dopped  by  a  ri¬ 
ver,  over  which  was  a  bridge  fo  thronged  with  i’pe via¬ 
tors  that  it  was  impoflible  to  erofs  it  3  the  faint,  as 
we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  dream 
was  miraculonfly  divided,  and  allorded  a  paffage  for 
himfelf  and  a  thoufand  more  perlons.  Bede  does  not 
indeed  give  us  the  name  of  this  river  3  but,  notwith- 
danding  this  omiflion,  the  miracle,  we  fuppofe,  will 
not  be  the  lefs  believed.  This  wonderful  event  convert¬ 
ed  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who  threw  away  his 
drawn  fword,  and,  falling  at  St  Alban’s  feet,  defired 
he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  1  his  iud- 
den  converfion  of  the  headfman  occafioning  a  delay 
in  the  execution  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to  per¬ 
form  the  office,  St  Alban  Walked  up  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  he  prayed  for  w  ater  to  quench  his  third,  and 
a  fountain  of  water  fprung  up  under  his  feet:  here  he 
was  beheaded  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  executioner  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  fignal  example  of  divine  vengeance  3 
for  as  foon  as  he  gave  the  fatal  llroke,  his  eyes  dropt 
out  of  his  bead.  We  may  fee  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mil- 
ton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hidory  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  wrords  are  thefe,  fpcaking  of  St  Alban : 

“  The  dory  of  wdiofe  martyrdom,  foiled  and  worie  mar¬ 
tyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  fome  idle  fancies,  more 
fond  of  miracles  than  apprehenfive  of  the  truth,  deferves 
no  longer  digreffion.”  Between  400  and  500  years  af¬ 
ter  St  Alban’s  death,  Ofta,  king  of  the  Mercians,  built 
a  very  large  and  dately  monadery  to  his  memory  3  and 
the  town  of  St  Albans  in  Hertfordfhire  takes  its  name 
from  our  protomartyr. 

ALBANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fea-port  town 
of  Albania,  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  between  the  rivers 
Cafius  and  Albanus  3  now  called  Pachn,  or  Bachy9 
giving  name  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  viz.  Mer  de  Bahu.  E. 

Long.  49.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  o. 

ALBANENSES,  in  Church  Hi/lory ,  the  fame  with 
Albigenfes.  See  Albigenses. 

5  ALBANI, 
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Albani.  ALBANI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  eollege  of  the  Sa- 
— v— '  lit,  or  prieils  of  Mars  j  fo  ealled  from  Mount  Albanus, 
the  place  of  their  refidenee.  See  Salii. 

Albani,  Francis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  in 
Bologna,  March  17.  1578.  His  father  was  a  filk 
merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  his  foil  to  that 
bufmefs  ;  but  Albani  having  a  Rrong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  his  father  died,  devoted  himfelf  entirely 
to  that  art,  though  then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
firR  Rndied  under  Denys  Calvert  j  Guido  Rlieni  being 
at  the  fame  time  under  this  mailer,  with  whom  Albani 
contra&ed  a  very  great  frieudiliip.  Calvert  drew  but 
one  profile  for  Albani,  and  afterwards  left  him  entirely 
to  the  eare  of  Guido }  under  whom  he  made  great  im¬ 
provement,  his  fellow-difeiple  inflru6ting  him  with  the 
utmofl  humanity  and  good  humour.  He  followed 
Guido  to  the  fchool  of  the  Caraeci :  but  a  little  af¬ 
ter  their  friendfhip  for  each  other  began  to  cool  } 
which  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  Guido  furpafs  him,  or  to  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani  made  fueh  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  They  certainly  endeavoured  to  eclipfe  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  when  Guido  hadfetup  a  beautiful  altar  piece, 
Albani  would  oppofe  to  it  fome  fine  pi&ure  of  his  : 
thus  did  they  behave  for  fome  time,  and  yet  fpoke  of 
each  other  with  the  highefl  efleem.  Albani,  after  ha¬ 
ving  greatly  improved  himfelf  under  the  Caraeei,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  continued  many  years,  and  married 
in  that  city  •,  hut  his  wife  dying  in  ehildbed,  at  the 
earnefl  requefl  of  his  relations  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  entered  again  into  the  Rate  of  matrimony; 
H  is  fee  on  d  wife  (Doraliee)  was  well  defeended,  but 
bad  very  little  fortune  ;  which  he  perfectly  difregarded, 
fo  Rrongly  was  he  captivated  with  her  beauty  and 
good  fenfe.  Albani,  befides  the  fatisfa&ion  of  poffef- 
fing  an  accomplifhed  wife,  reaped  likewife  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  moft  beautiful  model  j  fo  that  he  had 
now  110  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  woman  to 
paint  a  Venus,  the  Graces,  Nymphs,  and  other  deities, 
whom  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  reprefonting. 
His  wife  anfwered  this  purpole  admirably  well ;  for 
befides  her  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  he  difeovered  in  her  fo  much  modefty,  fo  many 
graces  and  perfections,  fo  well  adapted  to  painting, 
that  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  meet  with  a  more  fi- 
milled  woman.  She  afterwards  brought  him  feveral 
boys,  all  extremely  beautiful  and  finely  proportioned  *, 
fo  that  lhe  and  her  children  were  the  originals  of  his 
moll  agreeable  and  graceful  compofitions.  Doraliee 
was  fo  conformable  to  his  intentions,  that  flie  took  a 
plealure  in  letting  the  children  in  different  attitudes, ' 
bolding  them  naked,  and  fometimes  fufpended  by 
llrings,  when  Albani  would  draw  them  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  fculptors  Flamand  and  Argaldi  modelled  their 
little  eupids. 

Albani  was  of  a  happy  temper  and  difpofition  \  his 
paintings,  fays  Malvafia,  breathing  nothing  but  con¬ 
tent  and  joy.  Happy  in  a  force  of  mind  that  con¬ 
quered  every  uneafinefs,  his  poetical  pencil  carried  him 
through  the  moll  agreeable  gardens  to  Paphos  and  Cy- 
theria  :  thofe  delightful  feenes  brought  him  over  the 
lofty  Parnaffus  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes ;  whenee  what  Du  Frefnoy  Tays  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Giulio  Romano  may  be  juRly  applied  to  Albani* 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 


Taught  from  a  child  in  the  bright  Mufes  grots, 

He  opened  all  the  treafures  of  Parnallus, 

And  in  the  lively  poetry  of  painting 
The  myfl’ries  of  Apollo  has  reveal’d. 

He  died  the  4th  of  October  1660,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna.  Mai- 
vafia  has  preferred  fome  verfes  of  Francifeo  de  Lemene, 
intended  for  his  monument }  the  fenfe  whereof  is, 
“  That  the  mortal  remains  of  the  lllultrious  Albani, 
he  who  gave  life  to  lhade,  lie  interred  in  this  tomb : 
the  earth  uever  produced  fo  wonderful  an  artiR,  or  a 
hand  equal  to  his  immortal  one  }  which  gave  eolours 
to  the  foul,  and  a  foul  to  colours.  Prometheus  ani¬ 
mated  clay,  and  gave  life  by  means  of  the  fun  •,  hut  Al¬ 
bani  animated  merely  by  the  afliRance  of  lhade.”  He 
was  very  famous  in  his  lifetime,  and  had  been  vifited  by 
the  greateil  painters.  Several  princes  honoured  him 
with  letters  \  and  amongR  the  reR  King  Charles  I.  who 
invited  him  to  England  by  a  letter  ligned  with  his 
own  hand. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  hounded  by  Livadia  on  the  fouth, 
by  Theflaly  and  Macedonia  on  the  eaR,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia.  The  people  are  Rrong, 
large,  courageous,  and  good  horfemen  \  hut  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  thievilli  difpofition.  The  grand  feignior  pro¬ 
cures  excellent  foldiers  from  henee,  particularly  caval¬ 
ry,  known  by  the  name  of  Arnaats .  There  are  feveral 
large  towns  in  this  province  :  and  the  inhabitants  are 
almoR  all  ChriRians  of  the  Greek  ehureh,  and  defeend¬ 
ed  from  the  aneient  Scythians.  Formerly  it  was  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief  manufac¬ 
ture  is  carpets.  The  principal  places  are  Durazzo,  Ve~ 
Iona,  Antivari,  Scutari,  Croya,  AlelTo,  Dibra,  Dolcig- 
no,  and  Albanapoli.  Long,  from  180  to  2i°  E.j  Lat. 
from  390  to  430  N. 

Albania,  a  eountry  of  Afia,  bounded  On  the  well 
by  Iberia  \  on  the  eaR  by  the  Cafpian  fea  j  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Caueafus  *,  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  the 
river  Cyrus,  now  Kur  *,  which,  fpringing  Irom  the 
Mofehian  mountains  that  feparate  Colchis  from  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  watering  the  country  of  Mokan,  receives  the 
Aragus  and  Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea 
within  a  fmall  diRanee  from  the  fouthern  borders  of 
this  country". — The  whole  country  formerly  called  A- 
bama ,  now  goes  under  the  names  ol  Sc  h  in  can  and  Fajl- 
Gcorgia,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  and  plealaut.  The 
ancient  hiRorians  take  notice  of  the  Albanian  men 
being  tall,  Rrong-bodied,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  of 
a  very  graceful  appearance  j  far  exceeding  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  comelincls  as  well  as  Rature.  Modern  travel¬ 
lers  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  men  ;  but 
extol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which  teems  to  be  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were  aneient- 
ly  an  independent  and  pretty  powerful  people  \  but 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  their  kings  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Alba¬ 
nia  is  faid  to  have  prefented  a  dog  of  an  extraordinary 
fiereenefs  and  fize. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians  were  ever  conquered  by  the  Romans,  even  when 
their  power  Was  at  the  greateR  height  \  though  when 
they  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  that  powerful  em¬ 
pire,  they  were  always  defeated,  as  might  naturally  be 
expefted. 

ALBANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  oft  a  lake  of  the  fame 
4  B  name, 
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name,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome;  It  was  called  by 
the  ancients  Albanum  Pompeii ,  and  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  dellroyed 
by  Tullus  Hollilius.  It  Hands  within  twelve  miles 
louth-eall  of  Rome,  and  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  fi- 
tuation  is  the  funmier  retirement  of  a  great  many  Ro¬ 
man  princes.  It  is  likewife  the  fee  of  a  billiop,  who 
is  one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  excellent  wine,  and  the  ruins  of  a  maufoleum, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  made  for  Afeanius.  The  profpedt  from  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins  is  extremely  pleafant,  taking  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  terminating  in  a  full  view  of 
the  Tufcan  fea.  Clofc  by  the  town  lies  the  Alban  lake, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  feven  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  \vhicl4  by  reafon  of  the  high  mountains  round  it, 
looks  like  the  area  of  a  great  amphitheatre.  It  abounds 
•with  excellent  fifii,  and  over  againfl  the  hermitage  it 
is  faid  to  be  unfathomable.  The  mountain  of  Albano 
is  called  Monte  Cavo  ;  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Near 
the  Capuchins  there  is  another  convent  of  Francifcans  j 
and  not  far  from  thence  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Barbe- . 
rini,  remarkable  for  very  pleafant  gardens,  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  and  feveral  old  fragments  of 
mofaic  work.  E.  Long.  13.  10.  N.  Lat.  41.  43. 

Albano  is  alfo  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  furrounding  territory, 
and  for  the  nobility  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALBAN’S,  Saint,  a  market  town  of  Hertfordlhire, 
is  a  very  great  thoroughfare,  accommodated  with  good 
inns,  on  the  north-well  road  from  London,  at  the  di- 
nance  of  21  miles.  This  town  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family 
of  Beauclerc,  and  has  one  of  the  bell  markets  for 
wheat  in  England.  St  Alban’s  is  feated  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  eity,  by  Tacitus  called  Verulam ; 
and  by  the  Saxons  Watlingccjler ,  beeaule  it  is  feated 
on  the  road  called  Watling-Jlreet .  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  Verulam  but  the  ruins  of  old  wralls ,  in  the 
fields  adjacent  to  which  they  continue  to  find  Roman 
coins,  as  they  formerly  found  telfelated  pavements..  In 
memory  of  St  Alban,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
anno  795,  ere&cd  an  abbey,  calling  it  St  Alban's; 
and  near  it  the  town  of  the  fame  name  was  afterwards 
built.  The  ehureh  of  the  abbey  is  remaining  to  this 
day  :  time  and  the  weather  have  made  it  look  like 
Hone  on  the  outfidc  ;  but  if  you  break  a  bit  off,  the 
rednefs  of  the  briek  immediately  appears.  When  the 
monalleries  were  diffolved,  the  townfmen  paid  400I. 
to  prevent  its  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  have 
fince  converted  it  into  a  parifh-church,  which,  lor  its 
largenefs,  beauty,  and  antiquity,  claims  a  particular  re¬ 
gard.  It  had  a  very  noble  font  of  folid  brals,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  nfed  to  be 
baptized  ;  and  was  brought  from  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
Philip  Lea,  when  the  eity  was  in  flames  ;  but  in  the 
times  of  the  late  civil  wars,  it  was  taken  away.  Not 
many  years  fince,  a  tomb  was  difeovered  in  this  church, 
faid  to  be  that  of  Humphry  duke  of  Gloueeffer  :  when 
the  leaden  coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  pretty  en¬ 
tire,  being  preferved  in  a  fort  of  pickle.  1  here  wras 
a  flately  crofs  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  as  there  was 
in  many  other  places,  where  Queen  Eleanor’s  body 
relied  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  north  for  inter¬ 
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ment  at  Weftminller ;  but  it  is  now  demolifhed.  W.  Alban’s 
Long.  o.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  44. 

ALB  AN  US  moxs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  eal- . 
led  Mont  Albano ,  26  miles  from  Rome,  near  where 
iklba  Longa  Hood. 

Alb  anus  mons,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  to  the  north 
of  Illria  ,  ealled  Albius  by  Strabo ;  the  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  which,  together  with  the  mountains  to  the 
eall,  joining  it,  ealled  Montes  Bcebii ,  feparate  the  far¬ 
ther  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannonia. 

ALBANY,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Britifli,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth-weff  of  Iludfon’s  bay.  W.  Long.  84. 

20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

Albany,  a  town  of  North  America,  the  eapitai 
of  one  of  the  ten  eounties  of  the  province  of  New 
York, 'wliieh  goes  by  the  fame  name,  is  a  well-built 
plaee,  eonfidering  the  eountry.  Here  the  laehems  or 
the  kings  of  the  five  nations  of  Iroquois,  met  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  when  they  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  them.  W.  Long.  44.  29-  N.  Lat* 


42.  30. 

ALBARAZIN,  a  llrong  town,  and  one  of  the 
moll  aneient  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It 
is  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
a  little  below  its  fource,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  V  alen- 
cia  and  New  Callile.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bilhop,  and 
produces  the  heft  wool  in  all  Arragon.  It  is  about 
100  miles  call  of  Madrid.  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat. 


40.  32. 

ALBARII,  in  antiquity,  properly  denoted  thofe  who 
gave  the  whitening  to  earthen  veffels,  &e.  In  which 
fenfe  they  flood  eontradillinguilhed  from  JDealbatorcs, 
who  whitened  walls. 

ALBARIUM  OPUS,  in  the  ancient  building,  the  in- 
eruHation  or  covering  of  the  roofs  of  houfes  with  white 
plaflfer,  made  of  mere  lime.  This  is  otherwile  called 
opus  album .  It  differed  from  Tedorium ,  which  is  a 
common  name  ^iven  to  all  roofing  or  ceiling,  including 
even  that  formed  of  lime  and  fand,  or  lime  and  marble  \ 
^whereas  Albarium  was  reftrained  to  that  made  of  lime 
alone. 

ALBATEGNI,  an  Arabic  prince  of  Batan  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  a  celebrated  ailronomer,  who  lived  about 
the  year  of  Chrifl  880,  as  appears  by  his  obfervations. 
He  is  alfo  ealled  Muhammed  ben  Gebcr  Albutani ,  Ma¬ 
homet  the  Jon  of  Gebcr,  and  Muhamedcs  Aradenjis . 
He  made  aflronomical  obfervations  at  Antioeh,  and  at 
Raeah  or  Arabia,  a  town  of  Chaldea.  He  is  highly 
fpoken  of  by  Dr  Halley,  as  a  man  of  admirable  genius, 
and  an  excellent  obferver. 

Inllead  of  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  which  were  imper¬ 
fect,  he  computed  new  ones  :  thefc  were  adapted  to  the 
meridian  of  Aradta  or  Raeah,  and  were  long  ufed  as 
the  bell  among  the  Arabs.  Albategni  eompofed  in 
Arabic  a  work  under  the  title  of  The  Science  of  the 
Stars,  compelling  all  parts  of  allronomy,  according  to 
his  own  obfervations  and  thofe  of  Ptolemy.  This  work 
was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Tibur,  and  pub- 
liflied  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  with  fome  additions  and 
demonllrations  of  Regiomontanus.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bologna  in  164 with  this  author’s  notes.  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  detected  many  faults  in  thefe  editions:  Philof 
Tranf,  for  1693,  N°  204.  In  this  work,  Albategni 
gives  the  motion  of  the  fun’s  apogee  fince  Ptolemy’s 
time,  as  wTell  as  the  motion  of  the  liars,  which  he 
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makes  one  degree  in  70  years.  He  made  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  firft  liar  of  Aries  to  he  1 8°  2'  j  and  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic  230  35'.  Upor  Albategni’s  ob* 
fervations  were  founded  the  AlphonOne  tables  of  the 
moon’s  motion.  (Hutton’s  Math . 

ALB  ATI  EQUl,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  horfes, 
in  the  games  of  the  ancient  circus,  as  wore  white  fur¬ 
niture. 

ALBATROSS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  di- 
omedea.  See  Diomede  a,  Ornithology  Index . 

ALB  AZIN,  a  town  *  of  Greater  Tartary,  with  a 
flrong  caftle.  It  is  fitnated  upon  the  river  Amur,  or 
Yamour,  and  belongs  to  the  Mufcovites.  E.  Long. 
103.  3°*  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  current  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  worth  only  a  French  fol  and  feven  deniers. 

ALBEMARLE,  or  Aumarle,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Upper  Normandy,  and  in  the  territory  of  Caux, 
from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Keppel  takes  the  title 
of  earl .  The  ferges  of  this  toivn  are  in  high  efteem. 
It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  confines  of 
Picardy,  35  miles  north-eaft  of  Rouen,  and  70  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat.  49.  50.  _ 

Albemarle,  the  moil  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  in  America. 

ALBENGUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  hiihop,  and  is  a  very  ancient 
handfomc  town,  but  not  well  peopled  on  account  of  the 
infalubrity  of  the  air.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  beautiful 
plain,  which  is  well  cultivated  ;  and  the  outlide  of  the 
town  is  furrounded  with  olive  trees.  It  is  a  feaport, 
about  30  miles  fouth-weft  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  8.  13. 
N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

ALBERNUO,  a  kind  of  camlet,  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeillcs. 

ALBERONI,  Julius,  the  fon  of  a  poor  gardener 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Placentia,  born  in  1664  ;  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  and  good  fortune,  role  from  this  low 
origin  to  the  employment  of  firft  minifter  of  ftate  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
roufed  that  kingdom  out  of  the  lethargy  it  bad  funk 
into  for  a  century  paft  j  awakened  the  attention,  and 
raifed  the  aftomfhment  of  all  Europe,  by  his  proje6ts  ; 
one  of  which  was  to  fet  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  and  banilhed  to  Rome.  He  died  in  17 52> 
at  the  great  age  of  89,  Ilis  j Cejlament  Politique ,  col- 
!e6ted  from  his  memoirs  avid  letters,  was  publifhed  at 

Laufanne  in  *753-  ,  ,  ,  n 

ALBERT)  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  laft 
grand  niafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  his  order,  embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  a  peace  at  Cracow  in  1525,  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part  of  Pruffia  (formerly 
called  for  that  reafon  Ducal  Prufjia ),  but  to  be  held  as 
a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defeend  to  his  male  heirs.  See 
Prussia. 

ALBERTI,  Leone  Battista,  was  defeended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Florence  *,  and  was  perfedtly 
acquainted  with  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture. 
He  wrote  of  all  three  in  Latin  \  but  his  ftudies  did  not 
permit  him  to  leave  any  thing  confiderable  behind  him 
in  painting.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
.in  his  buildings,  which  he  executed  in  a  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  )  and  his  work  on  architecture,  which  confifts  of 


10  books,  is  greatly  efteemed.  He  alfo  wrote  fome 
treatifes  of  morality,  and  a  piece  of  arithmetic.  /  He 
died  in  1485. 

ALBERTISTS,  a  fet  of  fcholaftics,  fo  named  from 
their  leader  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERTUS  Magnus,  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Ratifbon,  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  and  moft  famous  do&ors  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  is  faid  to  have  aCed  as  a  man-midwife  \  and 
fome  have  been  highly  offended  that  one  of  his  pro- 
feffion  fliould  follow  fuch  an  employment.  A  book 
entitled  De  Hatui'a  Rerum ,  of  which  he  was  reputed 
the  author,  gave  rife  to  this  report.  In  this  treatife 
there  are  feveral  inftruCions  for  midwives,  and  fo  much 
{kill  fliown  in  their  art,  that  one  would  think  the  au¬ 
thor  could  not  have  arrived  at  it  without  having  him- 
felf  praCifed  :  but  the  advocates  for  Albert  fay  he 
was  not  the  writer  thereof,  nor  of  that  other  piece  De 
Seerctis  Mulierum  ;  in  which  there  are  many  phrafes 
and  expreffions  unavoidable  on  fuch  a  fubjeCy  which 
gave  great  offence,  and  raifed  a  clamour  againft  the 
fuppofed  author.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  there  are,  in  his  Comment  upon  the  Mafter  of  Sen¬ 
tences,  fome  queftions  concerning  the  praCice  of  con¬ 
jugal  duty,  in  which  he  has  ufed  fome  words  rather 
too  grofs  for  chafte  and  delicate  ears  j  but  they  allege, 
what  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  monftrous 
things  at  confeffion,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid 
touching  upon  fuch  queftions.  Albert  was  certainly 
a  man  of  a  moft  curious  and  inquifitive  turn  of  mind, 
which  gave  rife  to  other  accufations  brought  againft 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  he  laboured  to  find  out  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone  *,  that  he  was  a  magician  ^  and  that  he 
made  a  machine  in  the  fliape  of  a  man,  which  was  an 
oracle  to  him,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties  he  pro- 
pofed.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  the  mathematics, 
and  by  his  {kill  in  that  fcience  might  probably  have 
formed  a  bead  with  fprings  capable  of  articulating 
founds  j  like  to  the  machines  of  Boctius,  of  which  Caf- 
fiodorus  has  faid,  “Metals  lowe  \  the  birds  of.Dio- 
medes  trumpet  in  brals  ,  the  brazen  ferpent  hiffes  , 
counterfeited  {wallows  chatter,  and  fuch  as  have,  no 
proper  note,  from  brafs  fend  forth  harmonious  mufic.” 
John  Matthseus  de  Luna,  in  his  treatife  De  Rerum  In- 
ventoribus ,  has  attributed  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
Albert ;  but  in  this  he  is  confuted  by  Naude,  in  his 
Apologie  des  Grandes  Homme  s,  Albert  died  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  1 280.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
1651,  in  21  volumes  folio. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  fourteen 
French  livres  *.  it  was  coined  during  the  adminiftration 
of  Albertus  archduke  of  Auftria. 

ALBESIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fhields,  other- 
wife  called  Dccumana.  See  Decumana. 

ALBI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  the  capital  of  the  Albigeois,  in  Upper  Langue¬ 
doc.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  and 
has  one  of  the  fineft  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  a 
very  valuable  filver  {brine,  of  exquifite  workmanlhip,  of 
the  mofaic  kind  :  it  contains  the  rehques  of  St  Clair, 
the  firft  bifhop  of  this  city.  The  chapel  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  faint  is  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings.  The  Lice  is  a  fine  large  walk  without  the  city  : 
what  diftinguifhes  this  from  all  others,  is  a  terrace 
4  B  2  above 
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bi,  above  a  deep  mall,  wliieli  ferves  inllead  of  a  folic  3  it 
cn^es;  13  bordered  with  two  rows  of  very  line  trees,  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  There  are  four  gates, 
through  wliieli  you  may  view  all  the  beauties  of  a  dc- 
lightiul  plain.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans.  The  archbilhop's  palace  is  very 
beautilul.  The  river  waflies  its  walls,  and  ferves  both 
for  an  ornament  and  defence.  This  city  is  leated 
on  the  river  Tarn,  35  miles  north-eaft  of  Touloule, 
and  250  fouth  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  9.  N.  Lat. 
43-5^ 

The  Albigeois  is  a  fmall  territory,  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  abounding 
in  corn,  wood,  grapes,  fafiron,  plums,  and  llieep  3  and 
the  inhabitants  have  a  great  trade  in  dried  prunes, 
grapes,  a  coarle  fort  of  cloth,  and  wine  of  Gaillac. 
rIhele  wines  are  the  only  fort  hereabouts  that  are  fit 
for  exportation  ;  they  are  earned  down  to  Bourdeaux, 
and  generally  fold  to  the  Britilli.  They  have  likewife 
fevcral  coal  mines. 

ALBICENSES,  in  church  hiflory,  a  fed  or  party 
of  reformers,  about  Touloufe  and  Albigeois  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  12th  century,  and  dillin- 
gnilhed  themfelves  hy  their  oppofition  to  the  difeipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Komi  lb  chureli. 

This  fed  had  their  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by 
reafon  there  were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  dioeefe 
ot  Albi,  or  becaufe  they  were  condemned  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  in  that  city.  I11  effed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  by  this  name  before  the  holding  of 
that  eouneil.  The  Albigenfes  were  alfo  called  Albiani , 
Albigcfei ,  Albii,  and  Albancnfes ,  though  fomc  dillinguilb 
thefe  lail  from  them.  Other  names  given  to  them 
are  Henricians ,  Abelard fs ,  Bulgarians ,  &e. 3  fome  on 
account  of  the  qualities  they  affumed  3  others  on  that 
of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  pretended  they  were 
derived 3  and  otliers  on  aecount  of  perfons  of  note  who 
adopted  their  caufe,  as  Peter  de  Brius,  Arnold  de 
Breife,  Abelard,  Henry,  &c.  Berengarius,  if  not  Wick- 
lilf  himfelf,  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  number.  The 
Albigenfes  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  Walden- 
fes ;  from  whom,  however,  they  differ  in  many  refpeds, 
both  as  being  prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  dilferent  country,  and  as  being  char¬ 
ged  with  divers  herefies,  particularly  Manicheifm,  from 
whenee  the  Waldenfes  are  exempt.  But  feveral  Prote- 
llant  writers  have  vindicated  them  from  that  imputa¬ 
tion.  Dr  Allix  fhows  that  a  great  number  of  Mani - 
chees  did  fpread  over  the  weftern  countries  from  Bulga¬ 
ria  3  and  fettled  in  Italy,  Languedoe,  and  other  places, 
where  there  were  alfo  Albige?fes  ;  by  which  means,  be¬ 
ing  both  under  the  imputation  of  her'efy ,  they  came, 
either  by  ignorance  7or  malice,  to  be  eonfounded,  and 
called  hy  the  fame  eommon  name,  though  in  reality  en¬ 
tirely  different. 

Other  errors  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents, 
the  monks  of  thofe  days,  were,  That  they  admitted 
two  Chrills  3  one  evil,  who  appeared  on  earth  3  the 
other  good,  who  has  not  yet  appeared  :  That  they  de¬ 
nied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body  3  and  maintained  hu¬ 
man  fouls  to  he  demons  imprisoned  in  our  bodies,  by 
way  of  punilhment  for  their  lins  :  That  they  condemn¬ 
ed  all  the  faeraments  of  the  ehurch  3  reje&ed  baptifm 
as  ufelefs  3  held  the  eueharift  in  abhorrenee  3  exclu¬ 
ded  the  ufe  of  confefiions  and  penance  3  maintained 
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marriage  unlawful  3  laughed  at  purgatory,  prayers  for  Albi  ^ 
the  dead,  images,  erueifixes,  &c.  There  were  likewife  — y-— J 
laid  to  be  two  dalles  of  them  3  the  Perfcdi  and  the  Be¬ 
lievers.,  The  perfect  boaflcd  of  their  living  in  conti¬ 
nence,  of  eating  neither  flcfli,  eggs,  nor  cheefe.  The  be¬ 
lievers  lived  like  other  men,  and  were  even  loole  in 
their  morals  3  but  they  were  perfuaded  they  lliould  be 
laved  by  the  faith  of  the  period,  and  that  none  were 
damned  who  received  impoiition  of  hands  from  them. 

But  from  thele  eharges  alfo  they  are  generally  acquitted 
hy  Protellants,  who  coniider  them  as  the  pious  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Romilh  ehurch,  whole  members  deem  it 
meritorious  by  any  means  to  blaeken  heretics. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  lo  formidable, 
that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  cru- 
fade  againll  them.  They  were  at  lirfl  fupported  by 
Raimond,  count  of  Touloufe.  Pope  InnoeentlII.de- 
lirous  to  put  a  Hop  to  their  progrefs,  lent  a  legate  into 
their  eountry  3  which  failing,  he  ilirred  up  Philip  Au- 
gullus,  king  of  France,  and  the  other  princes  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  war  upon  them. 

Upon  this  the  count  of  Touloufe,  who  had  lided  with 
them,  made  his  fubmiflion  to  the  pope,  and  went  over 
to  the  Catholics  :  but  loon  after,  finding  himfelf  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  crufaders,  he  declared  war  againll  them, 
and  was  joined  hy  the  king  of  Arragon.  His  army 
was  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Muret,  where  he  himfelf 
was  killed,  and  the  defeat  followed  by  the  furrender  of 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  the  eonquelt  of  the  grcatell 
part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  His  fon  Raymond 
fueceeded  him  3  who  agreed  with  the  king  and  the  pope 
to  let  up  the  inquifition  in  his  e Hates,  and  to  extirpate 
the  Albigenfes.  In  an  alfcmbly  held  at  Milan,  the 
arclihilhop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  articles  3  agreeable  tn 
which  the  count  made  a  moR  ample  declaration  againll 
them,  which  he  publiihed  at  Touloufe  in  1 253.  From 
this  time  the  Albigenies  dwindled  by  little  and  little,, 
till  the  time  of  the  Reformation  3  when  fucli  of  them 
as  were  left  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  became  con¬ 
formable  to  the  dodrine  of  Zuinglius  and  the  difeipline 
of  Geneva. 

Albigexses  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
followers  of  Peter  Vaud,  or  Waldo  3  and  henee  fyuo- 
nymous  with  what  we  more  properly  call  I/aldenfes,  or 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  In  this  fenle  the  word  is  applied 
by  Camcrarius,  Thuanus,  and  feveral  other  writers. 

The  realon  leems  to  be,  that  the  two  parties  agreed  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  papal  innovations  and  encroach¬ 
ments,  though  in  divers  other  refpeds  laid  to  he  dif¬ 
ferent  enough.  The  bifliop  of  Meaux  labours  hard  to 
fupport  a  diiliudion  between  the  two  lbds,  alleging 
that  the  Albigenfes  were  hereties  andManiehccs  3  where¬ 
as  the  W aldenfes  were  only  fchifmaties,  not  heretics  3. 
being  lound  as  to  Articles  of  faith,  and  only  feparating 
Rom  the  chureli  of  Rome  on  account  of  forms  and 
difeipline.  Dr  Allix  endeavours  to  fet  afide  the  di- 
llindion  l  and  lliows,  that  both  of  them  held  the  fame 
opinions,  and  were  equally  condemned  and  held  for 
heretics  3  and  this  not  for  points  of  faith,  hut  for  de¬ 
claiming  againll  the  papal  tyranny  and  idolatry,  and 
holding  the  pope  to  he  the  Antiehriil  3  which  lall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  Meaux,  conilitutes  nothing  lefs  than 
Manieheifm.  In  this  lenfe  the  Lollards  and  Wicklif- 
fites  in  England  were  not  only  Albigenfes  hut  Ma- 
nichees. 

ALBINTEMELIUM^ 
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Albintemc-  ALBINTEMELIUM,  Albintimilium  (Taei- 
lium  tus)  5  or,  at  fall  length,  Albium  Intemelium  (Pli- 
Albmos  ^  Strabo)  *,  now  Vintimiglia ,  fituated  in  the  fouth- 
i  well  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Nice,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Kotta,  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Monaeo  and  St  Ilemo.  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N.  Lat. 
4 3-  T7- 

ALBIOECE,  or  Alebece  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  other- 
wife  called  Rcii  ApollinareSy  from  their  fuperftitious 
worfhip  of  Apollo  ;  alfo  Civitas  Reienjiinn  ;  now  Riez, 
in  Provence,  about  18  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdon  ;  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Jloman  colony  (Infeription).  It  is  foinetimes 
written  Regium.  The  people  were  called  Albici ,  (Cse- 
far).  E.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  43^  20. 

ALBINI,  in  antiquity,  the  workmen  employed  in 
what  was  called  Opus  Albarium .  They  make  a  differ¬ 
ent  profeflion  from  the  dealbatores  or  whiteners. 

ALBINOS,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
the  white  Moors,  who  are  looked  upon  by  the  negroes 
as  monfters.  They  at  a  diftanee  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans  ;  hut,  when  you  come  near  them,  their 
white  colour  appears  like  that  of  perfons  affected  with  a 
leprofy. 

I11  Sail  flu  re’s  Voyages  dans  les  Alpcs,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  two  boys,  at  Chamouni,  who  have 
been  called  Albinos .  44  The  elder,  who  was  at  the  end 

ot  the  year  1785  about  twenty  or  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  had  a  dull  look,  with  lips  fomewhat  thiek,  but 
nothing  elfe  in  his  features  to  diftinguilli  him  from 
other  people.  The  other,  who  is  two  years  younger,  is 
rather  a  more  agreeable  figure  *,  he  is  gay  and  fpright- 
3y,  and  feems  not  to  want  wit.  But  their  eyes  are  not 
blue  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  very  diftindl  rofe  colour ;  the  pu¬ 
pil  too,  when  viewed  in  the  light,  feems  decidedly  red  ; 
which  leems  to  demonllrate,  that  the  interior  mem¬ 
branes  are  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  that  black  mu¬ 
cous  matter  that  lhould  line  them.  Their  hair,  their 
eye-brows,  and  eye-dailies,  the  down  upon  their  Ikin, 
Were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  moll  perfect  milk- 
white  colour,  and  very  fine ;  but  their  hair  is  now  of 
a  reddilh  caff,  and  has  grown  pretty  ftrong.  Their 
fight,  too,  is  fomewhat  ftrengthened ;  though  they  ex¬ 
aggerate  to  ft  rangers  their  averfion  for  the  light,  and 
half  fhut  the  eyelids,  £0  give  themfelves  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance.  But  thofe  who,  like  me,  have 
feen  them  in  their  infancy,  before  they  were  tutored  to 
this  deceit,  and  when  too  few  people  came  to  Cha- 
mouni  to  make  this  affectation  profitable  to  them,  can 
atteft  that  then  they  were  not  very  much  offended  with 
the  light  of  day.  At  that  time  they  were  fo  little  de- 
firous  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  that  they 
liid  themfelves  to  avoid  fueh  ;  and  it  was  neeeffarv  to 
x  do  a  fort  of  violence  to  them  before  they  eould  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  infpected.  It  is  al¬ 
fo  well  known  at  Chamouni,  that  when  they  were  of  a 
proper  age  they  were  unable  to  tend  tlie  cattle  like  the 
-  other  children  at  the  fame  age ;  and  that  one  of  their 
uncles  maintained  them  out  of  charity,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  others  were  eapable  of  gaining  a  fubfiftenee  by 
their  labour. 

u  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  may  confuler 
thefe  two  lads  as  two  albinos ;  for  if  they  have  not  the 
tliick  lips  and  fiat  nofes  of  the  white  negroes,  it  is  be- 


eaufe  they  are  albinos  of  Europe,  not  of  Africa.  This 
infirmity  affects  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  hair ;  it  even  diminiihes  the  ftrength,  but 
does  not  alter  the  conformation  of  the  features.  Be- 
fides,  there  are  certainly  in  this  malady  various  de¬ 
grees  *,  fome  may.  have  lefs  ftrength,  and  be  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  light :  but  thefe  eircumftanees  in  thofe 
of  Chamouni  are  marked  with  characters  fuffieiently 
ftrong  to  entitle  them  to  the  unhappy  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  elafled  with  that  variety  of  the  human  fpeeies  deno¬ 
minated  albinos. 

4 4  When  nature  prefents  the  fame  appearance  often, 
and  with  eircumftanees  varied,  we  may  at  laft  difeover 
fome  general  law,  or  fome  relation  which  that  appear¬ 
ance  has  with  known  caufes :  but  when  a  fact  is  fo  fin- 
gular  and  fo  rare,  as  that  of  thofe  albinos,  it  gives  but 
little  feope  to  a  conjecture  :  and  it  is  very  difficult, to 
verify  thofe  by  which  we  attempt  to  explain  it. 

44  I  at  fir  ft  imagined  that  this  dileafe  might  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  particular  fort  of  organic  debility  ;  that  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  lymphatic  velfels  within  the  eye  might 
fuller  the  globules  of  the  blood  to  enter  too  abundantly 
into  the  iris,  the  uvea,  and  even  into  the  retina, 
which  might  oeeafion  the  rednefs  of  the  iris  and  of  the 
pupil.  The  fame  debility  feemed  alfo  to  account  for 
the  intolerance  of  the  light,  and  for  the  whitenefs  of 
the  hair. 

44  But  a  learned  phyfiologift,  Mr  Blumenbaeh,  pro- 
feffor  in  the  univerfity  at  Gottingen,  who  has  made 
many  profound  obfervations  on  the  organs  of  fight, 
and  has  eonfidered  with  great  attention  the  albinos 
of  Chamouni,  attributes  their  infirmity  to  a  different, 
canfe. 

44  The  ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy  has  furniffied 
him  with  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  y  he  has  found  it  in  brutes,  in  white  dogs, 
and  in  owls  ^  he  fays,  it  is  generally,  to  be  feen  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  ;  but  that  he  has  never  met  with 
it  in  thofe  with  cold  blood. 

44  From  his  obfervations,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
rednefs  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  other  internal  parts  of 
the  eye,  as  well  as  the  extreme  fenfibility  that  accom¬ 
panies  this  rednefs,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of 
that  brown  or  blaekifii  mucus,  which,  about  the  fifth 
week  after  conception,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  eye  in  its  found  ftate.  He  ohferves,  that  Simon 
Pontius,  in  his  treatife  de  Coloribus  Ociiloruniy  long 
ago  remarked,  that  in  blue  eyes  the  interior  mem¬ 
branes  were  lefs  abundantly  provided  with  this  black 
mucus,  and  were  therefore  more  fcnfible  to  the  action 
of  light.  This  fenfibility  of  blue  eyes  agrees  very 
well,  fays  M.  Blumenbaeh,  with  northern  people,  du¬ 
ring  their  long  twilight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deep  black  in  the  eyes  of  negroes  enables  them  to. 
fupport  the  fplcndour  of  the  funbeams  in  the  torrid 
zone. 

44  As  to  the  connection  between  this  red  eolour  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  whitenefs  of  the  Ikin  and  hair,  the 
fame  learned  phyfiologift  fays,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  fi- 
milarity  of  ftructure,  covfenfus  ex  Jimilitudine  fabricce . 
He  afferts,  that  this  black  mucus  is  formed  only  in  the 
delicate  cellular  fubftanee,  which  has  numerous  blood- 
veffels  contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat  ;  like  the 
infide  of  the  eye,  the  fkin  of  negroes,  the  fpotted  pa¬ 
late  of  feveral  domeftic  animals,  & c.  And,  laftly,  he 
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Aibinos-  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  generally  correfpouds 
- v - >  with  that  of  the  iris.  Gazette  Lift,  de  Gotingue ,  Oct. 

1784.  _  '  , 

44  At  the  very  time  that  INI.  Blumcnbach  was  read¬ 
ing  this  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
M.  Buzzi,  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  at  Milan,  an  eleve 
of  the  celebrated  anatomift  Mofcati,  publilhed  in  the 
Opufcoli  Sctltide  Milan ,  1784,  tom.  ii.  p.  11.  a  very 
in  ter  citing  memoir,  in  which  he  demonllrates  by  diflec¬ 
tion  what  Blumenbach  had  only  fuppofed. 

44  A  peafant  of  about  30  years  of  age  died  in  the 
hofpital  of  Milan  of  a  pulmonary  diforder.  His  body, 
“being  expofed  to  view,  was  exceedingly  remarkable  by 
the  uncommon  whitenefs  of  the  Ikin,  ol  the  hair,  ol  the 
beard,  and  of  all  the  other  covered  parts  of  the  body. 
M.  Buzzi,  who  had  long  delired  an  opportunity  ol  dii- 
fe&ing  luch  a  fubjed,  immediately  fcizecl  upon  this. 
He  found  the  iris  of  the  eyes  perfectly  white,  and  the 
pupil  of  a  role  colour.  The  eyes  were  differed  with 
the  greatcll  poflible  care,  and  were  found  entirely  del- 
titute  of  that  black  membrane  which  anatomilts  call 
the  uvea  :  it  was  not  to  be  feen  either  behind  the  iris 
or  under  the  retina.  Within  the  eye  there  was  only 
found  the  choroid  coat  extremely  thin,  and  tinged  ol 
a  pale  red  colour,  by  vcffels  covered  with  dileolourcd 
blood.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  the  Ikin,  when 
detached  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  fcemed  al- 
moft  entirely  divelled  of  the  rete  mucofum  :  maceration 
did  not  dilcover  the  leaft  velligc  of  this,  not  even  in, 
the  wrinkles  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  moll  abundant 
and  moll  vifible. 

44  M.  Buzzi  likewife  accounts  for  the  whitenefs  of 
the  Ikin  and  of  the  hair,  from  the  abfence  of  the  rete 
mucofum ,  which,  according  to  him,  gives  the  colour 
to  the  cuticle,  and  to  the  hairs  that  are  fcattered  over 
it.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  opinion,  he  alleges  a 
well-known  faCt,  that  if  the  fkin  ol  the  blackcll  liorfe 
be  accidentally  dellroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
hairs  that  afterwards  grow  on  that  part  are  always 
white,  bccaufe  the  rete  mucofum  which  tinges  thofe 
hairs  is  never  regenerated  with  the  Ikin. 

44  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  whitenefs  of  albinos, 
and  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  feems  therefore  pretty  evi¬ 
dently  to  depend  on  the  abfcnce  of  the  rete  mucofum  : 
But  what  is  the  remote  canle  ? 

44  In  the  firft  place,  it  feems  probable  that  men  af- 
feCled  with  this  infirmity  form  no  diftinCt  fpccies,  for 
they  are  produced  from  parents  that  have  dark  Ikins 
and  black  eyes.  What  is  it  then  that  dcllroys  the 
rete  mucofum  in  fuch  perfons  ?  M.  Buzzi  relates  a  lin¬ 
gular  faCt,  which  feems  to  throw  forne  light  on  this  fub- 
je6l. 

44  A  woman  of  Milan,  called  Calcagni,  had  feven 
fons.  The  two  eldell  had  brown  hair,  and  black  eyes  5 
the  three  next  had  white  Ikins,  white  hair,  and  red 
eyes  }  the  twro  laft  refembled  the  two  eldell.  It  was 
laid  that  this  woman,  during  the  three  pregnancies 
that  produced  the  albinos,  had  a  continual  and  immo¬ 
derate  appetite  for  milk,  which  flic  took  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  :  but  that  when  flie  was  with  child  ol  the  other 
four  children,  flie  had  no  fuch  defire.  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  afeertained,  that  this  preternatural  appetite  was  not 
itfelf  the  effeCt  of  a  certain  heat,  or  internal  difeafe, 
which  dellroyed  the  rete  mucofum  in  the  children  before 
they  were  born. 


44  The  albinos  of  Chamouni  arc  alfo  the  offspring  of  Albinos 
parents  with  dark  Ikins  and  black  eyes.  'They  have  j| 
three  fillers  by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  who  are  Albinus. 
alfo  brunettes.  One  of  them  that  I  law  had  the  eyes 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  hair  aimofl  black.  They 
are  faid,  however,  to  be  all  afflicted  with  a  weaknefs 
of  fight.  When  the  lads  are  married,  it  will  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  obferve  how  the  eyes  of  their  children  will  be 
formed.  The  experiment  would  be  particularly  dcci- 
iive  if  they  were  married  to  women  like  thcmleives. 

But  this  faulty  confirmation  feems  to  be  more  rare 
among  women  than  among  men  \  for  the  four  ol  Mi¬ 
lan,  the  two  of  Chamouni,  the  one  deferibed  by  Mau- 
pertuis,  the  one  by  Helvetius,  and  almoll  all  the  al¬ 
liances  of  thefe  lingular  productions,  have  been  of  our 
fex.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  are  races  ol 
men  and  women  attested  with  this  difeafe,  and  that 
thefe  races  perpetuate  themfelves  in  Guinea,  in  Java,  at 
Panama,  &:c. 

44  Upon  the  whole,  this  degeneration  does  net  fceni 
to  be  owing  to  the  air  of  the  mountains  •,  lor  though  1 
have  travelled  the  greateit  part  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  thefe  are  the  only  indivi¬ 
duals  of  tiie  kind  that  I  ever  met. with.” 

ALBINO  VAN  US,  a  Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  fur- 
named  the  Divine.  There  is  now  nothing  of  his  extant, 
except  an  elegy  on  Druius,  and  another  on  the  death  of 
Mecyenas. 

ALBINUS,  Bernhard  Stegfred,  a  celebrated 
phyfician  and  anatomift,  was  born  of  an  illuflrious  fa¬ 
mily  at  Franefort  on  the  Oder  in  1697.  His  father 
was  then  profelfor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Francfort  j  but  in  the  year  1702  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Leyden,  being  nominated  profeffor  of  anato¬ 
my  and  furgery  in  that  univerfity.  Here  his  ion  had 
an  opportunity  of  fludying  under  the  moll  eminent 
mailers  in  Europe,  who,  from  the  Angular  abilities 
which  he  then  difplayed,  had  no  difficulty  in  prognos¬ 
ticating  his  future  eminence.  But  while  he  was  di- 
ftinguilhed  in  every  branch  of  literature,  his  attention 
was  particularly  turned  to  anatomy  and  furgery.  His 
peculiar  attachment  to  thefe  branches  of  knowledge 
gained  him  the  intimate  friendfliip  of  Ruyfch  and  Rau, 
who  at  that  time  flouriflied  in  Leyden  5  and  the  latter, 
fo  juflly  celebrated  as  a  lithotomift,  is  faid  to  have  fel- 
dom  performed  a  capital  operation  without  inviting 
him  to  be  prefent.  Having  finiflied  his  fludies  at  Ley¬ 
den,  lie  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  leCtures 
of  Du  Verney,  Vaillant,  and  other  celebrated  profef- 
fors.  But  he  had  fcarce  fpent  a  year  there  when  he  was 
invited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  to 
be  a  leCturer  of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  that  place. 
Though  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  he  complied 
with  their  requell,  and  upon  that  occafion  was  created 
doCtor  of  phyfic  without  any  examination.  Soon  after, 
upon  the  death,  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
cced  him  as  a  profeffor  of  anatomy  y  and  upon  being 
admitted  into  that  office  on  the  9th  of  November  1721, 
he  delivered  an  oration,  De  vera  via  ad fabric#  human  1 
corporis  cognitioncm  ducente ;  which  was  heard  with 
univerfal  approbation.  In  the  capacity  of  a  profeffor, 
he  not  only  bellowed  the  greateft  attention  upon  the 
inllruClion  of  the  youth  intrulled  to  his  care,  but  in  the 
improvement  of  the  medical  art.  W  ith  this  view  he 
publiflied  many  important  difeoveries  of  his  own j  and 
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Albums  by  elegant  editions,  turned  the  attention  of  phyficians 
||  to  works  of  merit,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
Alboralt.  ^  negle£ted.  By  tliefe  means  his  fame  was  loon  extended 
over  Europe  ;  and  the  foeieties  of  London,  Peterfburgh, 
and  Haerlem,  cheerfully  received  him  as  an  affoeiate.  In 
1745,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  the  pra&ice  of  me- 
dieine  at  Leyden,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  anatomical 
chair  by  his  brother  Frid.  Bern.  Albums.  He  was 
/  twice  re&or  of  the  univerfity,  and  as  often  he  refuled 
that  high  honour  when  it  was  voluntarily  offered  him. 
At  length,  worn  out  by  long  fervice  and  intenfe  ftudy, 
lie  died  on  the  9th  of  September  1770,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain. 

Neto  Albion,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
California,  on  the  north-well  coall  of  America,  which 
he  difeovered  and  took  poffeflion  of  in  the  year  1578. 
Captain  Cook  vifited  this  coall  in  1778,  and  landed  in 
a  place  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long.  235.  20. 
'In  the  year  1792,  it  was  again  vifited  by  Captain  Van¬ 
couver,  who  was  employed  in  furveying  the  weftern 
coall  of  North  Ameriea.  The  extent  of  New  Albion, 
according  to  the  latter  circumnavigator,  is  between  the 
30th  and  45th  degrees  of  N.  Latitude. 

ALBLREO,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  liar  of  the  third  or 
fourth  magnitude,  in  the  eowftellation  Cygnus. 

ALBIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  the  Elbe, 
which  divided  aneient  Germany  in  the  middle,  and  was 
the  boundary  of  this  eountry,  fo  far  as  it  was  known  to 
the  Homans  :  all  beyond  they  owned  to  be  uncertain,  no 
Homan  except  Drufus  and  Tiberius  having  penetrated 
fo  far  as  the  Elbe.  In  the  year  of  the  building  of  the 
city  744,  or  about  fix  years  before  Chrift,  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  eroding  the  river  with  a  few,  merited 
the  ornaments  of  a  triumph  \  fo  glorious  was  it  reckon¬ 
ed  at  Rome  to  have  opened  this  paffage.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  age,  however,  the  river  that  before  occupied 
the  middle  of  ancient  Germany,  became  its  boundary 
to  the  north,  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Sarmatae,  who 
poffefled  them  lei  ves  of  the  Tran  fal  bin  Germany.  The 
Elbe  riles  in  the  borders  of  Silefia  out  of  the  Hifcnberg, 
runs  through  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  Upper  Saxony,  An¬ 
halt,  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Danneberg,  Lauen- 
burg,  HolHcin,  and  after  being  fwelled  by  many  other 
rivers,  and  palling  by  Hamburg  and  Gluckftadt,  to 
both  which  plaeesthc  river  is  navigable  by  large  veffcls, 
falls  into  the  German  or  North  fea. 

ALBISOLA,  a  fmall  town  belonging  to  the  repu¬ 
blic  of  Genoa.  Here  is  a  porcelain  manufacture,  and 
feveral  country-houfes  of  the  Genoefe  nobility.  It  was 
bombarded  in  1745  by  the  Englifli.  E.  Long.  8.  20. 
N.  Lat.  44.  15. 

ALBOGALEHUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  white 
cap  worn  by  the  flame n  .Dial is,  on  the  top  of  wbieh  was 
an  ornament  of  olive  branches. 

ALBORAK,  amongll  the  Mahometan  writers,  the 
heall  on  which  Mahomet  rode  in  his  journeys  to  hea¬ 
ven.  The  Arab  commentators  give  many  fables  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  mode  of  conveyance.  It 
is  reprefented  as  of  an  intermediate  lhape  and  fize  be¬ 
tween  an  afs  and  a  mule.  A  place,  it  feems,  was  fe- 
cured  for  it*in  paradife  at  the  interceflion  of  Mahomet  *, 
which,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  extorted  from 
the  prophet,  by  Alborak’s  refufing  to  let  him  mount 


when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  eome  to  conduct  him  to  Alborak 
heaven.  || 

ALBORO,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  ery- ,  Albumen. 
thrinus,  a  fmall  red  filh  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  "v  ' 
eommonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

ALBOURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  capital  of  the  dioeefe  of  the  fame  name,  and  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  has  this  name,  which  fignilies  eel-town , 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eels  taken  here.  It 
is  feated  on  a  eanal,  10  miles  from  the  fea,  30  north 
of  Wiburg,  and  50  north  of  Arhuys.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
change  for  merchants,  and  a  fafe  and  deep  harbour. 

They  have  a  conliderable  trade  in  herrings  and  corn  ; 
and  a  manufa&ory  of  guns,  piilols,  faddles,  and  gloves. 

E.  Long.  29.  1 6.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

ALBRICIUS,  born  at  London,  was  a  great  phi- 
lofopher,  a  learned  and  able  pliyfician,  and  well  ver- 
fed  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  lived 
in  the  nth  century,  and  wrote  feveral  works  in 
Latin  ;  particularly,  1.  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Virtues  of  the  Aneicnts.  3.  The  Nature  of 
Poifon,  &c. 

ALBUCA,  Bastard  Star-of-Bethlehem.  See- 
Botany  Index . 

ALBUGINEA  tunica,  in  Anatomy,  the  third  or 
innermoll  eoat  or  covering  of  the  telles }  it  is  likewife 
the  name  given  to  one  of  the  eoats  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGINEUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  fometimes 
applied  to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGO,  or  Leucoma,  in  Medicine,  a  diRcmper 
oceafioned  by  a  white  opaque  fpot  growing  on  the  cor¬ 
nea  of  the  eye,  and  obflru&ing  vifion.  See  Medicine 
Index . 

ALBUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  white  table  or  re- 
giller,  wherein  the  names  of  certain  magillrates,  public 
tranfa£lions,  See.  were  entered.  Of  thefe  there  were 
various  forts  ;  as  the  album  decuriomnn,  album  fenato- 
rum ,  album  judicum,  album prertoris,  &e. 

Album  Decuriomnn ,  was  the  regifler  wherein  the 
names  of  the  deeuriones  were  entered.  This  is  otherwife 
ealled  matriculatio  decuriomnn . 

Album  Senatorum,  the  lift  of  fenators  names,  which 
was  firft  introduced  by  Auguftus,  and  renewed  yearly. 

Album  Judicum,  that  wherein  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons  of  thofe  decurice  who  judged  at  eertam  times  were 
entered. 

Album  Prcetoris,  that  wherein  the  formula  of  all 
actions,  and  the  names  of  fnch  judges  as  the  praetor  had 
chofen  to  decide  caufes,  were  written. 

The  high  priefl  entered  the  chief  traniadhons  of  each 
year  into  an  album,  or  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  his 
lioufe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album  is  alfo  ufed,  in  later  times,  to  denote  a  kind 
of  table,  or  pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters 
Avith  whom  aperfon  has  con\rerfed,  inieribed  their  names 
with  fome  fentenee  or  motto. 

Album  Greecum,  the  Avhite  dung  of  dogs,  formerly 
prescribed  for  inflammations  of  the  throat,  &c.  but 
noAV  difufed,  and  chiefly  employed  by  leather-dreffers 
to  Soften  leather  after  the  application  of  lime. 

ALBUMAZAR,  a  learned  Arabian  affcronomer  in 
the  tenth  eentury,  Avho  Avrote  a  treatife  Of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Years. 

ALBUMEN,  a  fubftance  found  both  in  animal  and 
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vegetable  matters,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  white 
°f  eggs.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ellremadura,  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  nine 
miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  commanded 
by  an  nlmofl  impregnable  fortrefs,  built  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  fervitig  to  defend  the  town.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufadtures.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies  of  Charles  king  of  Spain  in 
J705.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  52. 

ALBURN,  the  Englilli  name  of  a  compound  co¬ 
lour,  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  rcddilli 
brown.  Skinner  derives  the  word,  in  this  fenfc,  from 
the  Latin  albus,  and  the  Italian  barno ,  from  bruno, 
brown.” 

ALBURNUM,  the  foft  white  fubftance  which  in 
trees  is  found  between  the  liber  or  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  in  procefs  of  time  acquiring  folidity,  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  the  wood.  From  its  colour  and  compara¬ 
tive  foftnefs,  it  lias  been  ftyled  by  fome  writers  the  fat 
of  trees,  adeps  arborum. 

The  alburnum  is  found  in  largeft  quantities  in  trees 
that  are  vigorous  }  though  in  fuch  as  languifh,  or  are 
fickly,  there  is  a  great  number  of  beds.  In  an  oak 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  this  fubftance  is  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  wood.  In  a  trunk  of  one  foot  diameter, 
it  is  as  one  to  three  and  a  half*,  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  as  one  to  four  and  a  half,  &c.  but  thefe  pro¬ 
jections  vary  according  to  the  health  and  conftitution 
of  the  trees. — The  alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in 
pieces  by  infedts,  which  lodge  in  the  fubftance,  and  are 
liourifhed  from  it. 

ALBURNUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  cy primes 
of  Linnaeus.  Sec  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index . 
ALCA,  or  Auk.  See  Ornithology  Index. 
ALCiEUS,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  at 
Mitylene,  in  the  ifland  of  Lelhos.  Horace  feems  to 
think  him  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poefy  j 

,  Now  the  Roman  mufe  infpire, 

And  warm  the  fong  with  Grecian  fire.  Francis. 

He  flouriflied  in  the  44th  Olympiad,  at  the  fame  time 
with  Sappho,  who  was  likewife  of  Mitylene.  Alcaeus 
was  a  great  enemy  to  tyrants,  but  not  a  very  brave  fol- 
dier.  He  was  prefent  at  an  engagement,  wherein  the 
Athenians  gained  a  vidtory  over  the  Lefbians  ^  and 
here,  as  he  himfelf  is  laid  to  have  confeffed  in  one  of 
his  pieces,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  faved  himfelf 
by  flight.  Horace,  who,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  1110ft 
refemblcd  Alcseus,  has  made  the  like  confcllion  : 

With  thee  I  faw  Philippi’s  plain, 

Its  fatal  rout,  a  fearful  feene  ! 

And  dropp’d,  alas  !  th’  inglorious  lliield, 

Where  valour’s  felf  was  forc’d  to  yield  \ 

Where  foil’d  in  dull  the  vanquilli’d  lay, 

And  breath’d  th’  indignant  foul  away.  Francis. 

The  poetical  abilities  of  Alcaius  are  indifputable  *,  and 
though  his  writings  were  chiefly  in  the  lyric  ftrain,  yet 
his  mufe  was  capable  of  treating  the  fublimeft  fubjedls 
with  a  fui table  dignity.  Hence  Horace  fays, 

Alcseus  ftrikes  the  golden  llrings, 

And  feas,  and  war,  and  exile,  lings. 

Thus  while  they  ftrike  the  various  lyre, 

The  ghofts  the  facred  founds  admire  : 
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But  when  Alcseus  lifts  the  ftrain 

To  deeds  of  wrar  and  tyrants  flain,  11  _ 

In  thicker  crowds  the  ihadowy  throng  ,  Al<~alc' 

Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  fong.  FRANCIS. 

Alcalus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome 
think,  the  -firft  compofer  of  tragedies.  He  renounced 
his  native  country  Mitylene,  and  patted  for  an  Athe¬ 
nian.  He  left  10  pieces,  one  of  which  was  PaAphae, 
that  which  he  produced  when  he  uilputcd  with  Arifto- 
phanes,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  97th  Olympiad. 

There  is  another  Alcaeus  mentioned  in  Plutarch, 
perhaps  the  fame  whom  Porphyrius  mentions  as  a  com¬ 
pofer  of  fatirical  iambics  and  epigrams,  and  who  wrote 
a  poem  concerning  the  plagiarilm  of  Euphorus  the  lii- 
ftorian.  ^  He  lived  in  the  145th  Olympiad. 

Wc  arc  told  likewife  of  one  Alc^us,  a  Meflenian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  ^  efpalian  and  litus.  We 
know  not  which  of  thofe  it  was  who  fuffered  for  his 
lewdnefs  a  very  Angular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  oc- 
calion  to  the  following  epitaph  : 

A Xkx.iv  rapes  &C. 

This  is  Alcaeus’s  tomb  *,  who  died  by  a  radifh, 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  puniilicr  of  adulterers. 

This  punifliment  infli&ed  on  adulterers,  was  thrufting 
one  of  the  largeft  radiflies  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer: 
or,  for  want  of  radilhes,  they  made  life  of  a  filli  with  a 
very  large  head,  which  Juvenal  alludes  to: 

Q nofdam  mcechos  et  mn gib's  intraU  Sat.  x. 

The  mullet  enters  fome  behind. 

Hence  we  may  underftand  the  menace  of  Catullus, 

Ah  !  turn  te  mifernm ,  malique  fati , 

Quern  attra&ns  pe  dibits,  patentc  porta , 

Per  current  raphaniqne ,  mugilefqne.  Epig.  xv. 

Ah  !  wretched  thou,  and  born  to  Incklefs  fate, 

Who  art  dilcover’d  by  the  unihut  gate! 

If  onee,  alas  !  the  jealous  liufband  come, 

The  radilh  or  the  fea-difh  is  thy  doom. 

ALCAICS,  in  Ancient  Poetry ,  a  denomination  given 
to  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcieus,  their  inventor. 

The  firft  kind  conlifts  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  fpondee,  or 
iambic }  an  iambic  ;  a  long  lyllable  j  a  dattyle  5  ano¬ 
ther  da&yle  :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

Omnes\  eo\dcm  cogimur ,  |  omnium 
Verja\tnr  ur\na  \ferins  |  ocyas\ 

Sors  cxitura. 

Thefccond  kind  confifts  of  two  da&yles  and  two  tro* 
chees :  as, 

Exili\um  impofi\tura  |  cymbee . 

Befides  tliefe  two,  which  are  called  dablyltc  Alcaics , 
there  is  another  Amply  ftyled  Alcaic  ;  confifting  of  an 
epitrite  \  a  choriambus )  another  choriambus  )  and 
bacchius  :  the  following  is  of  this  fpecies, 

Cur  timet  jla\vum  Tiberim  tan\gere ,  cur  |  olivum  e 

Alcaic  Ode ,  a  kind  of  manly  ode,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  ftrophes,  each  confifting  of  four  verfes  my  the  tw# 

Aril  of  which  are  always  alcaics  of  the  Aril  kind  }  the 
third  verfe  is  a  dimeter  hypercatalc&ic,  or  confifting 
of  four  feet  and  a  long  fyllable ;  and  the  fourth  verfe 

is  an  alcai'c  of  the  fecond  kind.  The  following  flrophe 

is 
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is  of  tills  fpecies,  whieh  Horace  calls  minctees  Alccri 
'tamcncE. 


Non  pojjidentcm  mnlta,  vocavcris 
Retie  bccitum  :  retiius  occupat 
Nomen  beati ,  qui  deorum 

Munei'ibus  fapientcr  uti ,  &e. 

ALCAID,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,  in  the  polity 
of  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  a  magiflrate, 
or  ollieer  of  juflice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French 
provofl  and  the  Britifli  juflice  of  peace. — The  aleaid 
among  the  Moors  is  veiled  with  fupreme  jurifdidtion, 
both  in  eivil  and  criminal  eafes. 

ALCALA  de  Guadeira,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalufia,  upon  the  river  Guadeira.  Here  are 
abundance  of  fprings,  from  whence  they  eonvcy  water 
to  Seville  by  an  aqueduct.  TV.  Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat. 
37-  I5- 

Alcala  de  Henares ,  a  beautiful  and  large  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Caflile,  featcd  upon  the  river  Henares, 
which  waflies  its  avails.  It  is  built  in  a  very  agreeable 
plain,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  The  ftreets  are  liand- 
fome  and  pretty  llraight :  one  of  them  is  very  long, 
running  from  one  end  of  the  eity  to  the  other.  The 
houfes  are  well  built  }  and  there  are  feveral  fquares, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  eity  :  it  is 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  piazzas,  where  tradefmen 
have  their  (hops,  to  expofe  feveral  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  lale,  of  which  there  is  as  great  plenty  and  va¬ 
riety  as  in  moll  towns  of  Spain.  The  univerfity  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbifliop  of  Toledo, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  eentury.  The  land 
about  Aleala  is  watered  by  the  Henares,  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  very  fruitful,  while  that  at  a  diflanee  is  dry 
and  flerile  :  it  yields  grain  in  plenty,  very  good  muf- 
eat  wine,  and  melons  of  a  delicious  kind.  Without 
the  walls  is  a  fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  fo  pure  and 
fo  well  tailed,  that  it  is  inelofed  and  lhut  up  for  the 
king  of  Spain’s  own  ufe,  from  wlienee  it  is  earried  to 
Madrid. — This  city  is  10  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Guada- 
laxara,  and  13  miles  eall  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

Alcala-RcciI ,  a  fmall  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
with  a  fine  abbey.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  a  mountainous  eountry  }  and  the  road  to 
it  is  incommodious,  rough,  and  unequal  ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  here  are  feveral  kinds  of  exquifite  fruit 
and  wine.  W.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  18. 

ALCALY,  or  Alcali,  or  Alkali.  See  Chemis¬ 
try  Index. 

ALCANIS,  a  town  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  feated  on 
the  river  Guadaloupe,  12  miles  from  Cafpe.  It  was 
formerly  the  eapital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  }  but 
being  taken  from  them,  it  was  made  a  eommandery 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  Here  is  a  very  remarkable 
fountain,  which  throws  up  water  through  42  pipes, 
ft  is  furrounded  with  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  good  fortrefs.  W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
41.  o. 

ALCANNA,  or  Alkanna,  in  Commerce ,  a  pow¬ 
der  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  privet, 
in  which  the  people  of  Cairo  drive  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  mueli  ufed  by  the  Turkifli  women  to  give  a  gol¬ 
den  eolour  to  their  nails  and  hair.  In  dyeing,  it  gives 
a  yellow  colour  when  lleeped  with  common  wrater,  and 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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a  red  one  when  itifufed  in  vinegar.  There  is  alfo  an  Alcantara 
oil  extra&ed  from  the  berries  of  alcanna,  whieh  is  |j 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine.  ( Ale  attar. 

ALCANTARA,  a  fmall,  but  very  llrong  eity  of  ^  v 
Eflremadura,  in  Spain.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  knighthood.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tajo  or  Tagus,  21  miles  from  Coria,  in  a  very 
fruitful  foil,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bridge  over  that 
river.  This  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  as  appears  by  an  infeription  over  one  of  the  arches, 
by  the  people  of  Lufitania,  who  were  afi’efied  to  fup- 
ply  the  expenee.  It  is  raifed  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water}  and  though  it  eonfiils  but  of  fix  arches, 
is  670  feet  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a  fmall  antique  chapel 
hewn  in  a  roek  by  the  ancient  Pagans,  who  dedicated 
it  to  Trajan,  as  the  Chriflians  did  to  St  Julian.  This 
eity  was  built  by  the  Moors,  on  aeeount  of  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  this  bridge ;  whieh  is  at  a  plaee  where  the 
Tajo  is  very  deep,  running  between  two  high  fleep 
roeks  :  for  this  reafon  they  called  it  AUCantara,  which 
in  their  language  fignifies  the  Bridge.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  1214,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  Cala - 
trava ,  who  afterwards  alTumed  the  name  of  Alcantara. 

It  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Galway,  in  April  1706, 
and  retaken  by  the  French  in  November  following. 

It  is  45  miles  from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Seville. 

W.  Long.  7.  12.  N.  Lat.  39.  30. 

Knights  o£  Alcantara ,  a  military  order  of  Spain, 
whieh  took  its  name  from  the  above-mentioned  eity. 

They  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the  hillory  of 
the  expeditions  againft  the  Moors.  The  knights  of 
Alcantara  make  the  fame  vows  as  thofe  of  Calatrava, 
and  are  only  diflinguifhed  from  them  by  this,  that  the 
erofs  fleur  de  lys,  which  they  bear  over  a  large  white 
cloak,  is  of  a  green  colour.  They  pofi’efs  37  com- 
manderies.  By  the  terms  of  the  furrender  of  Alcan¬ 
tara  to  this  order,  it  was  flipulated,  that  there  fhould 
be  a  confraternity  between  the  two  orders,  with  the 
fame  practices  and  obfervances  in  both }  and  that  the 
order  of  Alcantara  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  be  vifited  by 
the  grand-mafler  of  Calatrava.  But  the  former  fooii 
releafed  themfelves  from  this  engagement,  011  pretence 
that  their  grand-mailer  had  not  been  called  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Calatrava,  as  had  been  likewife  flipula¬ 
ted  in  the  articles.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  fovereignty  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Aleantara  and  that  of  Calatrava  was  fettled  in 
the  crown  of  Caflile  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. — In 
1540,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  fued  for  leave  to  marry, 
which  was  granted  them. 

ALCAREZ,  a  fmall  eity  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain, 
defended  by  a  pretty  flrong  caflle,  and  remarkable  for 
au  ancient  aqueduct.  It  Hands  near  the  river  Guarda- 
mena,  and  the  foil  about  it  is  very  fruitfu}.  They 
have  a  breed  of  little  running  horfes,  whieh  are  very 
fleet  and  flrong.  It  is  25  miles  north  of  the  eonfines 
of  Andalufia',  108  fouth  of  Cuenza,  and  138  fouth  by 
eafl  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  1.  50.  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

ALCASSAR  DO-SAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eflre- 
madura,  whieh  has  a  eaflle  faid  to  be  impregnable.  .  It 
is  indeed  very  flrong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  being 
built  on  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  exceedingly  fleep 
on  all  fides.  Here  is  a  falt-work,  which  produces  very 
white  fait,  from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name.  The 
4  C  fields 
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Atcaffar  Helds  produce  large  quantities  of  a  fort  of  ru flies,  of 
II  which  they  make  mats,  which  arc  tranfportcd  out  of 
t  Alc**zar;  t  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  9.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  18. 

^  Alcassar,  a  city  of  Barbary,  feated  about  two 

leagues  from  Laraehe,  in  Afga,  a  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez.  It  was  of  great  note,  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  built 
by  Jacob  Almanzor,  king  of  Fez,  about  the  year  1180, 
and  deiigned  for  a  magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  great  preparations  he  was  making  to  enter 
Granada  in  Spain,  and  to  make  good  the  footing  Jo- 
feph  Almanzor  had  got  fome  time  before.  It  is  faid 
his  father  firH  invaded  Spain  with  300,000  men,  moft 
of  wrhom  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back  to  Africa  to 
quell  a  rebellion  that  had  broke  out  in  Morocco.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  Spain  again  with  an  army,  as  is 
laid,  of  200,000  horfc  and  300,000  foot.  The  city 
is  now  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  mofques 
there  are  only  two  that  they  make  life  of.  The  reafon, 
probably,  is  the  bad  fituation  of  the  town  y  for  it  ftands 
fo  low,  that  it  is  cxcellivcly  hot  in  fummer,  and  almoft 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter.  This  they  affirm 
to  be  owing  to  the  curfe  of  one  of  their  faints.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  ftorks,  who  live  vbry  familiarly 
with  the  people,  walking  about  the  town,  pofleffing 
the  tops  of  the  lioufes  and  mofques  without  moleftation ; 
for  they  efteem  them  facred  birds,  and  account  it  finful 
to  difturb  them.  At  prefent,  the  balhaw  of  Tetuan  ap¬ 
points  a  governor  to  this  town,  which  is  the  laft  of  his 
dominions  towards  Mequinez.  Near  this  city  there  is 
a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  running  towards  Tetuan, 
wliofe  inhabitants  were  never  brought  entirely  under 
fubjedion  *,  and  whenever  it  was  attempted,  they  re¬ 
venged  themfelvcs  by  infefting  the  roads,  and  robbing 
and  deftroying  the  travellers.  When  they  were  purfued, 
they  retired  into  their  woody  mountains,  w'liere  none 
could  fafely  follow  them.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the 
river  Elmahaffen,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  between 
Don  Sebaflian  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Moors  5  in 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated,  and  their  king 
flain.  W.  Long.  12.  35.  N.  Lat.  35.  15. 

AL  CAY  ALA,  in  the  Spanilli  finances,  was  at  fir  ft 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  14  per  cent,  and  is 
at  prefent  of  only  6  per  cent,  upon  the  falc  of  every 
fort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable  \ 
and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  property  is  fold.  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue  of¬ 
ficers  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation  of  goods, 
not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one 
ffiop  to  another.  It  fubjeds  not  only  the  dealers  in 
fome  fort  of  goods,  but  thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer, 
every  manufadurer,  every  merchant  and  fhopkeeper, 
to  the  continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga¬ 
therers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  country  in 
which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  eftabliihed,  nothing  can 
be  produced  for  diftant  fale.  The  produce  of  every 
paTt  of  the  country  inuft  be  proportioned  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavala, 
accordingly,  that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  ma- 
nufadurcs  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed 
not  only  upon  manufadures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land. 

ALCAZAR  leguer,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Ilabat.  It 


wras  taken  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1468  \  but  ilcazar 
foon  after  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Moors.  It  is  j| 
feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  ltraits  of  Gibraltar.  W.Long.  t  Bciat. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  38.  o. 

ALCAZER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Guardamena,  which  has  a  fortrefs  on 
a  high  hill  for  its  defence,  and  lies  in  a  very  fruitfnL 
country.  It  is  100  miles  north- weft  of  Carthagena. 

W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

ALCE,  Alces,  or  Elk,  in  Zoology ,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  the  cervus,  belonging  to  the  order  .of 
mammalia  pecora.  See  Cervus. 

ALCEA,  the  Holly-Hock.  See  Botany  Index . 

ALCEDO,  orKiNGsnsHEu.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 

ALCHEMILLA,  or  Ladies-mantle.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALCHEMIST,  a  praditioner  in  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY,  that  branch  of  chemiilry  which  had 
for  its  principal  objeds  the  tranlmutation  of  metals 
into  gold  5  the  panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy  \  an  alka- 
heft,  or  univerfal  menftruum ;  an  univerfal  ferment  y 
and  many  other  things  equally  ridiculous. 

Kireher,  inftruded  in  all  the  fecrets  of  chemiftry, 
has  fully  expofed  the  artifices  and  impoftures  of  alche- 
mifts.  An  alchemift  puts  into  a  crucible  the  matter 
vThich  is  to  be  converted  into  gold  :  this  he  fets  on  the 
fire,  blowTs  it,  ftirs  it  with  rods  ;  and,  after  divers  ope¬ 
rations,  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
inftead  of  the  matter  firft  put  in.  This  there  are  a 
thoufand  wrays  of  effeding,  without  any  tranfmuta- 
tion.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  dexteroufly  dropping  in 
a  piece  of  gold  concealed  between  the  fingers,  fome- 
times  by  calling  in  a  little  of  the  dull  of  gold  or  filver 
difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  fome  elixir,  or  other 
indifferent  matter  *,  fometimes  a  crucible  is  ufed  which 
has  a  double  bottom,  and  gold  put  between  the  two  y 
fometimes  the  rod  ufed  to  ftir  the  matter  is  hollow, 
and  filled  with  the  dull  of  the  metal  defined  ;  at  other 
times  there  is  metal  mixed  wfith  the  charcoal,  the  allies 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  like.  Mr  Harris  very  properly 
diftinguiflics  alchemy  from  chemiftry  \  and  defines  the 
former  to  be  ars  fine  arte ,  cujus  principinm  ef  men - 
tiri,  medium  laborare ,  et  finis  mendicai'e  ;  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  have  a  proverb,  non  tifidiare  al  alchemifia  povero 
0  medico  amalato .  The  ruin  which  has  attended  this 
delufion  lias  occafioned  fcveral  ftates  to  make  fevere 
laws  againll  pretences  to  alchemy,  ft  he  Romans  for¬ 
merly  banilhed  all  fuch  as  profeffed  it ;  and  the  facred 
canons  likewife  directed  the  thunder  of  their  cen- 
fure  againft  them.  Dioclefian  and  Csefar  directed  all 
books  which  treated  of  this  fubjed  to  be  burnt.  Ry- 
mer  furniflies  us  with  a  licenfe  for  pradifing  alchemy, 
with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals,  granted  to  one 
Richard  Carter  in  1476  ;  Rym.  Feed.  tom.  xii.  Nc- 
vcrthelcfs,  we  have  had  fevere  law's  againft  alchemy, 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  much  lo  as  againft  coin¬ 
ing  itfelf. 

ALCHORNEA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALCIAT  or  Alciate,  Andrew,  a  great  lawyer, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  tenth  century,  was  born  at  Milan. 

He  mixed  much  of  polite  learning  in  the  explication 
of  the  laws,  and  happily  drove  out  the  barbarity  oi 
language  which  till  then  had  reigned  in  the  ledures 
and  writings  of  lawyers  j  for  which  Thuanus  highly 
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AUml  praifcs  him.  He  publiflied  a  great  many  law-books, 
II  and  fome  notes  upon  Tacitus.  His  emblems  have  been 
Alcmacr.  muc]1  admired,  and  tranflated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Spaniln  ;  and  feveral  learned  men  have  written  com¬ 
mentaries  on  them. 

ALCIBIADES,  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the 
fate  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  coun¬ 
try  was  a  feene  of  eonfufion.  The  Greeks,  grown  info- 
lent  from  their  conqucfts  in  Perfia,  turned  their  arms 
againil  each  other,  and  bandied  together  under  the 
eondudl  of  the  two  mod:  opulent  Hates,  Athens  and  La- 
eedsemon.  Alcibiades,  in  the  midft  of  an  expedition 
he  had  planned  againft  the  enemies  of  his  eountry,  was 
recalled  home  to  anfwer  fome  charge  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  fearing  the  violence  of  his  enemy,  inftead  of 
going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his  fervices  at  Sparta, 
where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By  his  advice  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  a  league  with  Perfia,  whieh  gave 
a  very  favourable  turn  to  their  affairs.  But  his  eredit 
in  the  republic  raifing  jealoufies  againft  him,  he  pri¬ 
vately  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  eountry,  and  took  again 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  army.  Here  victory, 
waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  his 

I  motions.  The  lofs  of  feven  battles  obliged  the  Spar¬ 

tans  to  fue  for  peaee.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  fhort  time  at  Athens.  One  unfueeefsful 
event  made  him  again  obnoxious  to  the  malice  of  his 
citizens ;  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  A- 
thens.  In  his  alifenee  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead, 
and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  iEgos  entirely  fubdued  the 
Athenian  power.  Aleibiades,  though  an  exile,  endea¬ 
voured  to  reftore  the  power  of  his  eountry  ;  of  which 
the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him  to  be 
affaflinated.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  aecomplifli- 
nients,  but  indifferently  principled;  of  great  parts; 
and  of  an  amazing  verfatility  of  genius. 

ALCINOUS,  king  of  the  Phaeaeians,  in  the  ifland 
now  ealled  Corfu,  was  fon  of  Naufithous,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Neptunfc  and  Peribea.  It  is  by  his  gardens  this 
king  has  eliiefly  immortalized  his  memory.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Ulyffes  with  mueh  civility,  when  a  ftorm  had 
call  him  on  his  eoaft.  The  people  here  loved  pleafure 
and  good  eheer,  yet  were  fkilful  feamen  ;  and  Alcinous 
was  a  good  prince. 

ALCMAER,  a  eity  of  the  United  Provinces,  feat- 
ed  in  North  Holland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea, 
15  from  Haerlem,  and  18  from  Amfterdam.  It  is  a 
iiandfome  eity,  and  one  of  the  cleaneft  in  Holland. 
The  ftreets  and  houfes  are  extremely  neat  and  regular, 
and  the  publie  buildings  very  beautiful.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  two  parifli  churches,  dedicated  to  St  Matthew 
and  St  Lawrence.  The  latter  had  fo  high  a  tower, 
that  it  ferved  for  a  fea-mark  to  the  veffels  that  were  in 
the  open  fea ;  but,  in  1464,  it  tumbled  down,  and 
damaged  the  other  eliureh  fo  much,  that  they  were 
/  both  demolilhed  in  1670,  and  one  church  was  built  in 
their  Head,  dedicated  to  the  fame  faints.  The  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Frederick  of  Toledo,  fon  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  eame  to  befiege  it,  after  they  had  taken 
Haerlem  in  1573  ;  but  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege 
after  lying  three  months  before  it,  as  well  on  aeeount 
of  the  infection  of  the  air  as  the  ftout  refillanec  of  the 
inhabitants  and  foldiers  ;  even  the  women  fignalizing 
themfelves  bravely  in  its  defence.  It  is  recorded  in 
She  regiftcr  of  this  eity,  that,  in  the  year  1637,  120 


tulips,  with  the  offsets,  fold  for  90,000  florins.  The  Alcmaer 
town  lias  a  very  great  trade  in  butter  and  ehCefe,  of  || 
whieh  a  vail  quantity  is  fold'  every  year,  and  is  efteem-  t  Alc°bol- 
ed  the  bell  in  Holland.  E.  Long.  4.  2 6.  N.  Lat.  """ 

52.  28. 

ALCMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourillied  in  the  27th 
Olympiad,  about  670  years  before  Chrill.  He  was 
born  at  Sparta  ;  and  eompofed  feveral  poems,  of  which 
only  fome  fragments  are  remaining,  quoted  by  Atlie- 
noeus  and  fome  other  ancient  writers.  He  was  very 
amorous  ;  accounted  the  father  of  gallant  poefy  ;  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  introduced  the  eullom 
of  finging  love  fongs  in  company.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatell  orators  of  his  age  ;  upon 
whieh  Mr  Bayle  remarks,  that  fuch  a  quality  would 
have  been  extremely  inconvenient,  if  poetry  had  been 
at  that  time  upon  fueh  a  footing  as  it  lias  been  often 
fince,  not  able  to  procure  the  poet  bread.  He  died  of 
a  llrange  difeafe  ;  for  he  was  eaten  up  with  liee. 

ALCMANIAN,  in  ancient  lyrie  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  eonfilling  of  two  dattyles  and  two  trochees  : 
as, — 

Trirgini\ bus  pne\rif(jue\ canto . 

The  word  is  formed  from  Aleman ,  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  poet,  in  great  efteem  for  his  erotics  or 
amorous  compofitions. 

ALCMENA,  the  daughter  of  Ele&ryo  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  putting 
on  the  fliape  of  her  hufband  while  he  was  abroad  in 
the  wars,  begot  Hercules  upon  her  :  he  made  that 
night  as  long  as  three  ordinary  ones. 

ALCOCK,  John,  dodor  of  laws,  and  bifliop  of  Ely, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Beverly 
in  Yorklhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
firft  made  dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  mailer  of  the  rolls.  In  147 1,  he  was  conic- 
crated  bifliop  of  Roehefter  :  in  1476,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Woreefter;  and  in  i486,  to  that  oi  Ely, 
in  the  room  of  Hr  John  Morton,  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  King  Henry, 
that  he  appointed  him  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Aleock  found¬ 
ed  a  fehool  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  built  the  fpa- 
eious  hall  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  palaee  at  Ely. 

He  was  alfo  the  founder  of  Jefus-eollege  in  Cambridge, 
for  a  mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  as  many  feholars.  This 
lioufe  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St  Radi- 
gund:  and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being 
greatly  decayed,  and  the  revenues  redueed  almoft  to 
nothing,  the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  exeept  two  ; 
whereupon  Bifliop  Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  and  converted  it  into  a  college.  But  Camden 
and  others  tell  us,  that  the  nuns  of  that  houfe  were  fo 
notorious  for  their  incontinence,  that  King  Henry  \  II. 
and  Pope  Julius  II.  confented  to  its  diffolution  :  Bale 
accordingly  ealls  this  nunnery  fpirituahum  meretricnm 
ccenobium ,  “  a  community  of  fpiritual  harlots.”  Bifliop 
Alcoek  wrote  feveral  pieces  ;  among  which  are  the 
following  :  I.  Mons  Perfe&ionis .  2.  In  PJalmos  Pe¬ 
nitent  iales.  3.  Homilies  Vulgar  cs\  4.  i! Icditationes  Pice. 

He  died  Odober  1.  1500 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  eha- 
pel  he  had  built  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Alkool,  in  Chcmiftry ,  fpirit  of 
wine  highly  rectified.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  highly 
4  C  2  redified 
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Alcohol  rectified  fpirit. — Alcohol  is  extremely  light  and  inflam- 
1]  mable  :  it  is  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  and-  therefore  employ- 
Alcoran.  C(j  to  prefcrVc  animal  fubllances.  See  Chemistry  In - 

y— «  /  X 

dt\v. 

Alcohol  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fine  impalpable  pow¬ 
der. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  procefs  of  rectifying 
any  fpirit.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  pulverization. 

ALCOR,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fmall  ftar  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  nr  fa  major . 
—The  word  is  Arabic.  It  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Arabians,  applied  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall 
things,  but  overlooks  much  greater:  Thou  canjl  fee  Al¬ 
oof ,  and  yet  not  fee  the  full  moon . 

ALCORAN,  or  Al-koran,  the  feripture  or  bible 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  al ,  and  coran  or  koran ,  ylerivcd  from 
the  verb  caraa  or  karaa ,  to  read.  The  word  therefore 
properly  fignifies,  the  reading ;  or  rather,  that  which 
ought  to  he  reed.  By  this  name  the  Mahometans  de¬ 
note  not  only  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the  Koran, 
but  alfo  any  particular  chapter  or  feCtion  of  it ;  juft  as 
the  Jews  call  either  the  whole  Scripture,  or  any  part  of 
it,  by  the  name  of  Karah ,  or  Mikra ,  words  of  the  fame 
origin  and  import. 

Bcfides  this  peculiar  name,  the  Koran  is  alfo  honour¬ 
ed  with  fcveral  appellations  common  to  other  books  of 
Scripture  :  as,  cd  Farkan ,  from  the  verb  foraka ,  to  di¬ 
vide  or  dijlinguijh ;  not,  as  the  Mahometan  doClors  fay, 
becaufc  thofe  books  are  divided  into  chapters  or  fec- 
tions,  or  diftinguifli  between  good  and  evil  ;  but  in  the 
lame  notion  that  the  Jews  ufe  the  word  Perek ,  or  Pirka , 
from  the  fame  root,  to  denote  a  feCtion  or  portion  of 
Scripture.  It  is  alfo  called  al  Mojhaf,  the  volume ,  and 
al  Kitah ,  the  hook ,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  anfwcrs 
to  the  Bihlia  of  the  Greeks  }  and  al  Dhikr ,  the  admo¬ 
nition,  vdiich  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
Gofpel. 

The  Koran  is  divided  into  1 14  larger  portions  of  very 
unequal  length,  which  wc  call  chapters  ;  but  the  Ara¬ 
bians  fowar ,  in  the  fingular  fura ,  a  word  rarely  ufed 
on  any  other  occafion,  and  properly  fignifying  a  row, 
order,  or  a  regular  feries  \  as  a  courfe  of  bricks  in 
building,  or  a  rank  of  foldiers  in  an  army ;  and  is  the 
fame  in  ufe  and  import  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  of  the 
Jews,  who  alfo  call  the  fifty-three  fe&ions  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  Sedarim ,  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification. 

Thefe  chapters  are  not,  in  the  manufeript  copies,  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by  particular 
titles,  wThicli  are  taken  fometimes  from  a  particular 
matter  treated  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein  \  but 
ufually  from  the  firft  word  of  note,  exadtly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Jews  have  named  their  Sedarim  j  though 
the  word  from  which  fome  chapters  are  denominated 
be  very  far  diftant,  towards  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the 
end  of  the  chapter  *,  which  feems  ridiculous.  But  the 
occafion  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  verfe  or 
paffage  wherein  fuch  word  occurs,  was,  in  the  point  of 
time,  revealed  and  committed  to  writing  before  the 
other  verfes  of  the  fame  chapter,  which  precede  it  in 
order  •,  and  the  title  being  given  to  the  chapter  before  it 
was  completed,  or  the  paffages  reduced  to  their  prefent 
order  *,  the  verfe  from  whence  fuch  title  was  taken  did 
not  always  happen  to  begin  the  chapter.  Some  chap- 
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cers  have  two  or  more  titles,  occafioned  by  the  difference 
of  the  copies. 

Some  of  the  chapters  having  been  revealed  at  Mecca, 
and  others  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes 
a  part  of  the  title  :  but  the  reader  will  obfcrve,  that  fc- 
vcral  of  the  chapters  arc  faid  to  have  been  revealed  part¬ 
ly  at  Mecca  and  partly  at  Medina  and,  as  to  others, 
it  is  yet  a  difpute  among  the  commentators  to  which  of 
the  two  places  they  belong. 

Every  chapter  is  fubdivided  into  fmaller  portions,  of 
very  unequal  length  alfo,  which  wc  cuftomarily  call 
verfes  ;  but  the  Arabic  word  is  ayat ,  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew  ototh ,  and  lignifies  figns  or  tvonders  ;  fuch  as 
are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes,  works,  judge¬ 
ments,  and  ordinances,  delivered  in  thofe  verfes  ,  many 
of  which  have  their  particular  titles  alfo,  impofed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  chapters. 

Befides  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mahometans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into  fix- 
tcen  equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ah%ah,  in  the  fin¬ 
gular  Hi%h,  each  divided  into  four  equal  parts  \  which 
is  alfo  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an  ancient 
divilion  of  their  Miflina  into  fixty  portions  called  Maf- 
fiBoth .  But  the  Koran  is  more  ufually  divided  into 
thirty  fe&ions  only  named  Aj%a ,  from  the  fingular 
Jo%,  each  of  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
like  manner  fubdivided  into  four  parts.  Thefe  divi¬ 
fions  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  in  the 
royal  temples,  or  in  the  adjoining  chapels  where  the 
emperors  and  great  men  arc  interred.  There  are  thirty 
of  thefe  readers  belonging  to  every  chapel,  and  each 
reads  his  fe6tion  every  day  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Koran 
is  read  over  once  a  day. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter, 
except  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folemn 
form,'  by  the  Mahometans  called  the  Bifmalhih ,  In' 
THE  NAME  OF  THE  MOST  MERCIFUL  GoD  ;  which 
form  they  conftantly  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their 
books  and  writings  in  general,  as  a  peculiar  mark  or 
diftinguilhing  charadterillic  of  their  religion,  it  being 
counted  a  fort  of  impiety  to  omit  it.  The  Jcwrs,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  the  form,  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  or,  In  the  name  of  the  great  God  \  and 
the  eaftern  Chriftians  that  of,  In  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghqfi.  But  Ma¬ 
homet  probably  took  this  form,  as  he  did  many  other 
things,  from  the  Pcrfian  Magi,  who  ufed  to  begin 
their  books  in  thefe  tvords,  Bernini  Ye%dan  hakJJiai/k- 
gher  dadar  :  that  is,  In  the  name  of  the  mojl  merciful 
jnjl  God. 

There  arc  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  begin  with  certain  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  fome  with  a  fingle  one,  others  with 
more.  Thefe  letters  the  Mahometans  believe  to  be 
the  pecnliar  marks  of  the  Koran,  aud  to  conceal  feve- 
ral  profound  myft erics ;  the  certain  underftanding  of 
which,  the  moft  intelligent  confefs,  has  not  been  com¬ 
municated  to  any  mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted. 
Notwithftanding  which,  fome  will  take  the  liberty  of 
gueffing  at  their  meaning  by  that  fpecies  of  Cabala 
called  by  the  Jewrs  Notar  ikon,  and  fuppofe  the  letters- 
to  ftand  for  as  many  words,  expreffing  the  names  and 
attributes  of  God,  his  wrorks,  ordinances,  and  decrees  \ 
and  therefore  thefe  myfterious  letters,  as  well  as  the- 

verfe* 
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verfes  themfelves,  leem  in  the  Koran  to  he  called  Jig  ns . 
Others  explain  the  intent  of  thefe  letters  from  their 
nature  or  organ,  or  cll'e  from  their  value  in  numbers, 
according  to  another  fpeeies  of  the  Jewifli  Cabala  call¬ 
ed  Gematria;  the  uncertainty  of  which  conjectures  fuf- 
ticiently  appears  from  their  difagreement.  Thus,  for 
example,  five  chapters,  one  of  which  is  the  feeond,  be¬ 
gin  with  thefe  letters,  A.  L.  M.  wliieh  fome  imagine 
to  ftand  for  Allah  lot  iff  magid,  u  God  is  gracious  and 
to  be  glorified  ;  or,  Ana  li  minni ,  i.  c.  to  me  and  from 
me,  viz.  belongs  all  perfection,  and  proceeds  all  good  ; 
or  elfe  for  Ana  Allah  alam,  “  I  am  the  mof  wife  God,” 
taking  the  firft  letter  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  word,  the  feeond  the  middle  of  the  feeond  word, 
and  the  third  the  lail  of  the  third  word  ;  or  for  Allah, 
Gabriel,  Mohammed,  the  author,  revealer,  and  preacher 
of  the  Koran,  Others  fay,  that  as  the  letter  A  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  the  firft  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeeeli  ;  L  to  the  palate,  the  middle  organ  ; 
and  M  to  the  lips,  wliieh  are  the  laft  organ  ;  fo  thefe 
letters  fignify  that  God  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  or  ought  to  be  praiied  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  of  all  our  words  and  actions  :  or,  as  the  total 
value  of  thofe  three  letters,  in  numbers,  is  feventy-one, 
they  fignify,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  lb  many  years,  the 
religion  preaehed  in  the  Koran  Ihould  be  fully  eftablifli- 
ed.  The  conjecture  of  a  learned  Chriftian  is  at  leaft  as 
certain  as  any  of  the  former,  who  fuppofes  thofe  letters 
were  let  there  by  the  amanuenfis,  for  Amur  li  Moham¬ 
med,  i.  e.  at  the  command  of  Mohammed,  as  the  five  let¬ 
ters  prefixed  to  the  nineteenth  ehapterfeem  to  be  there 
written  by  a  Jewifli  l'eribe,  for  Coll  yaas,  Tints  he  com¬ 
manded* 

The  Koran  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  written  with 
the  ntmoft  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  in  the  dia¬ 
led  of  the  tribe  of  Koreilh,  the  moft  noble  and  polite 
of  all  the  Arabians,  but  with  fome  mixture,  though 
very  rarely,  of  other  dialcCts.  It  is  confeffedly  the 
ftandard  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  ortho¬ 
dox  believe,  and  are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf,  inimi¬ 
table  by  any  human  pen  (though  fome  feCtaries  have 
been  of  another  opinion),  and  therefore  infilled  on  as 
a  permanent  miracle,  greater  than  that  of  raifing  the 
dead,  and  alone  fufficient  to  convince  the  world  of  its 
divine  original. 

And  to  this  miraele  did  Mahomet  himfelf  chiefly 
appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  his  million,  publicly  chal¬ 
lenging  the  moft  eloquent  men  in  Arabia,  which  was 
at  that  time  ftoeked  with  thoufands  whofe  foie  ftudy 
and  ambition  it  was  to  excel  in  elegance  of  ftyle  and 
compofition,  to  produce  even  a  fingle  chapter  that  might 
be  compared  with  it  (a). 

To  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  expreffion  fome  aferibe 
all  the  force  and  effeCt  of  the  Alcoran  ;  which  they 
confider  as  a  fort  of  mufie,  equally  fitted  with  other  fpe- 
cies  of  that  art  to  raviili  and  amaze.  In  this  Mahomet 
fucceeded  fo  well,  and  fo  ftrangely  eaptivated  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  that  feveral  of  his  opponents  thought 


it  the  elfeCt  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as  he  him-  Alicoran. 
felf  eomplains. — Others  have  attributed  the  effeCt  of  \r~ 
the  Aleoran  to  the  frequent  mention  of  rewards  and 
punilhments  ;  heaven  and  hell  occurring  almoft  in  eve- 
ry  page.  Some  fuppofe,  that  the  fenfual  plealures  of 
paradife,  fo  frequently  let  before  the  imaginations  of 
the  readers  of  the  Aleoran,  were  what  chiefly  bewitch¬ 
ed  them.  Though,  with  regard  to  thefe,  there  is  a 
great  difpute  whether  they  are  to  be  underftood  literal¬ 
ly  or  lpiritually.  Several  have,  even  allegorized  the 
whole  book. 

The  general  defign  of  the  Koran  was  to  unite  the 
profeffors  of  the  three  different  religions,  then  followed 
in  the  populous  country  of  Arabia  (who  for  the  moft 
part  lived  promilcuoully,  and  wandered  without  guides, 
the  far  greater  number  being  idolaters,  and  the  reft 
Jews  and  Chrillians  moftly  of  erroneous  and  heterodox 
belief),  in  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  one  God, 
under  the  fanCtion  of  eertain  laws,  and  the  outward 
figns  of  eeremonies  partly  of  ancient  and  partly  oi  no¬ 
vel  inftitution,  enforced  by  the  eonlideration  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punilliments  both  temporal  and  eternal  ; 
and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  ohedienee  of  Mahomet, 
as  the  prophet  and  ambaffador  of  God,  who,  after  the 
repeated  admonitions,  promifes,  and  threats,  of  former 
ages,  was  at  laft  to  eftablifh  and  propagate  God’s  re¬ 
ligion  on  earth,  and  to  be  acknowledged  chief-  pontiff 
in  ipiritual  matters,  as  well  as  fupreme  prince  in  tem¬ 
poral. 

The  great  doCtrine  then  of  the  Koran,  is  the  unity 
of  God;  to  reftore  which- point  Mahomet  pretended 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  million ;  it  being  laid  down 
by  him  as  a  fundamental  truth,  That  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be,  more  than  one  true  orthodox  religion. 

For,  though  the  particular  laws  or  eeremonies  arc  only 
temporary,  and  iubjeCt  to  alteration,  according  to  the 
divine  directions  ;  yet  the  fubftance  of  it  being  eternal 
truth,  is  not  liable  to  ehange,  but  continues  immutably 
the  lame.  And  he  taught,  that,  whenever  this  reli¬ 
gion  beeame  negleCied,  or  corrupted  in  ellentials,  God 
had  the  goodneis  to  re-in  form  and  re-admonifh  man¬ 
kind  thereof,  by  feveral  prophets,  of  whom  Moles  and 
Jefus  were  the  moft  diftinguilhed,  till  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet,  who  is  ‘their  feal,  and  no  other  to  be  ex- 
pe&ed  after  him.  The  more  effeaually  to  engage 
people  to  hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is 
employed  in  relating  examples  of  dreadful  punilliments 
formerly  inflicted  by  God  on  thofe  who  rejected  and 
abufed  his  meffengers  ;  feveral  of  wliieh  ftories,  or 
fome  eireumftanees  of  them,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Teftamcnts,  but  many  more  from  the  apo¬ 
cryphal  books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians  of  thofe  ages,  fet  np  in  the  Koran  as  truths  inop- 
pofition  to  the  Seriptures,  which  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians  are  charged  with  having  altered  ;  and  indeed, 
few  or  none  of  the  relations  or  eireumftanees  in  the 
Koran  were  invented  by  Mahomet,  as  is  general l yv 
fuppofed,  it  being  eafy  to  traee  the  greateft  part  of 


(a)  As  the  compofition  and  arrangement  of  words,  however,  admit  of  infinite  varieties,  it can  nevei  be  abfo 
lutely  faid  that  any  one  is  the  bell  poffible.  In  fa6t,  Hamzah  Benahmed  wrote  a  oo  again  Jf.  eoran  wi  1 
at  leaft  equal  eleganee ;  and  Mofelema  another,  which  even  furpaffed  it,  and  oeeafioned  a  defection  ol  a  grea., 
pajt  of  the  Muffulmans.  Jonrn .  de  Sfav .  tom.  xiii.  p.  280.  Oeuvr .  de  ofav,  1  ov.  17°  •  P*  4°4* 
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Alcoran.  them  much  higher,  as  the  reft  might  be,  were  more  of 
v  ,IL  thofe  books  extant,  and  was  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

The  reft  of  the  Aleoran  is  taken  up  in  prefcribing 
lie  cell  ary  laws  and  diredtions,  frequent  admonitions  to 
moral  and  divine  virtues,  the  worlhip  and  reverence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  resignation  to  his  will.  One 
of  their  raoft  learned  commentators  diftingul flies  the 
contents  of  the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal ;  un¬ 
der  the  former  are  comprehended  all  the  obfeure,  para¬ 
bolical,  and  enigmatical  pafl’ages,  with  fuch  as  are  re¬ 
pealed,  or  abrogated ;  the  latter,  fuch  as  are  clear,  and 
in  full  force. 

The  m oft  excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran,  in¬ 
terpreters  fay,  is  that  in  the  chapter  Al  Alraf  viz. 

Shew  mercy,  do  good  to  all,  and  difpute  not  with  the 
ignorant j”  or,  as  Mr  Sale  renders  it,  “  Uie  indulgence, 
command  that  which  is  juft,  and  withdraw  far  from  the 
ignorant.”  Mahomet,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Kefchaf '  having  begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more 
ample  explication  of  this  paffage,  received  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  “  Seek  him  who  turns  thee  out,  give  to 
him  who  takes  from  thee,  pardon  him  who  injures 
thee  *,  for  God  will  have  you  plant  in  your  fouls  the 
roots  of  his  chief  perfedtions.”  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
this  commentary  is  copied  from  the  gofpel.  In  reali¬ 
ty,  the  lieceflity  of  forgiving  enemies,  though  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  in  the  Alcoran,  is  of  a  later  date 
among  the  Mahometans  than  among  the  Chriftians  *, 
among  thofe  latter,  than  among  the  heathens  $  and  to 
he  traced  originally  among  the  Jews.  (See  Exodus 
xxxiii.  4.  5.)  But  it  matters  not  fo  much  who  had  it 
firft,  as  who  obferves  it  beft.  The  ealiph  Haffan,  fon 
of  Hali,  being  at  table,  a  {lave  unfortunately  let  fall  a 
diili  of  meat  reeking  hot,  which  fealded  him  feverely. 
The  Have  fell  on  his  knees,  rehearfmg  tliefe  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  “  Paradife  is  for  thofe  who  reftrain  their 
anger.”  I  am  not  angry  with  thee,  anfwered  the  ca¬ 
liph — “  And  for  thofe  who  forgive  offences  againft 
them,”  continues  the  Have.  I  forgive  thee  thine,  replies 
the  caliph — “  But  above  all,  for  thofe  who  return  good 
lor  evil,”  adds  the  Have.  I  fet  thee  at  liberty,  rejoined 
the  caliph  ;  and  I  give  thee  ten  dinars. 

There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  occafional  paffages 
in  the  Alcoran,  relating  only  to  particular  emergencies. 
I  or*  this  advantage  Mahomet  had  in  the  piecemeal  me¬ 
thod  of  receiving  his  revelation,  that  whenever  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  perplexed  and  gravelled  with  any  thing,  he 
had  a  certain  refouree  in  fome  new  morfel  of  revelation. 
It  was  an  admirable  contrivance  of  his,  to  bring  down 
the  whole  Alcoran  at  once,  only  to  the  Weft  heaven, 
not  to  earth  ;  fince,  had  the  whole  been  publifhed  at 
once,  innumerable  objections  would  have  been  made, 
which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  tofolvej 
but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels,  as  God  faw  fit  they 
fhould  be  publilhed  for  the  converfion  and  inftrudtion  of 
the  people,  he  had  a  fure  way  to  anfwer  all  emergencies, 
and  to  extricate -lumfelf  with  honour  from  any  difficulty 
which  might  occur. 

It  is  the  general  and  orthodox  belief  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  that  the  Koran  is  of  divine  original  •,  nay, 
that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  ex- 
prefs  it,  in  the  very  effence  of  God  :  that  the  firft 
tranfeript  has  been  from  everlafting  by  God’s  throne, 
written  on  a  table  of  vaft  bignefs,  called  the  preferred 
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table ,  in  which  are  alfo  recorded  the  divine  deerees  Alcoran, 
paft  and  future  :  that  a  copy  from  this  table,  in  one  ' 

volume  on  paper,  was  by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  fent  down  to  the  loweft  heaven,  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  on  the  night  of  power  :  from  whence  Ga¬ 
briel  revealed  it  to  Mahomet  by  parcels,  fome  at  Mee- 
ea,  and  fome  at  Medina,  at  different  times,  during  the 
fpace  of  23  years,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  required ; 
giving  him,  however,  the  confolation  to  fliow  him  the 
whole  (which  they  tell  us  wfas  bound  in  fiik,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  paradife)  onee  a- 
year  \  but  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  had  the  favour 
to  fee  it  twdee.  They  fay,  that  few  chapters  were  de¬ 
livered  entire,  the  moft  part  being  revealed  piece¬ 
meal,  and  written  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  amanuenfis  in  lueh  a  part  of  fuch  and  fuch  a 
chapter  till  they  wrere  completed,  according  to  the 
diredtions  of  the  angel.  The  firft  parcel  that  was  re¬ 
vealed  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  firft  five 
verfes  of  the  46th  chapter. 

After  the  new-revealed  paffages  had  been  from  the 
prophet’s  mouth  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  feribe, 
they  were  publilhed  to  his  followers  *,  feveral  of  whom 
took  copies  for  their  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater 
number  got  them  by  heart.  The  originals,  when  re¬ 
turned,  were  put  promifeuoufly  into  a  cheft,  obferving 
no  order  of  time  >  for  which  reafon  it  is  uncertain  w  hen 
many  paffages  w7ere  revealed. 

When  Mahomet  died,  he  left  his  revelations  in  the 
fame  diforder,  and  not  digefted  into  the  method,  fuch 
as  it  is,  in  which  we  now  find  them.  This  was  the 
work  of  his  fucceffor  Abu  Beer  \  who,  confidering 
that  a  great  number  of  paffages  wrere  committed  to 
the  memory  of  Mahomet’s  followers,  many  of  whom 
wrere  flain  in  their  wars,  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
colledted,  not  only  from  the  palm  leaves  and  fkins  bn 
which  they  had  been  written,  and  which  were  kept 
between  two  boards  or  covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths 
of  fuch  as  had  gotten  them  by  heart.  And  this  tran¬ 
feript,  when  completed,  he  committed  to  the  cuftody 
of  Haifa  the  daughter  of  Omar,  one  of  the  prophet’s 
widows. 

From  this  relation  it  is  generally  imagined  that  Abu 
Beer  was  really  the  compiler  of  the  Koran  \  though, 
for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mahomet  left  the 
chapters  complete  as  we  now  have  them,  excepting  fuch 
paffages  as  his  fucceffor  might  add  or  correct  from  thofe 
who  had  gotten  them  by  heart  5  what  Abu  Beer  did 
elfe,  being  perhaps  no  more  than  to  range  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  their  prefent  order,  which  he  feems  to  have  done 
without  any  regard  to  time,  having  generally  placed 
the  longeft  firft. 

However,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Otliman 
being  then  caliph,  and  obferving  the  great  difagree- 
ment  in  the  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  \  thofe  of  Irak,  for  example,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  of  Abu  Mufa  al  Afhari,  and  the 
Syrians  that  of  Macdad  Ebn  Afwad  5  he,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  companions ,  ordered  a  great  number  of  co¬ 
pies  to  be  transcribed  from  that  of  Abu  Beer,  in  Hai¬ 
fa’s  care,  under  the  infpedtion  of  Zeid  Ebn  Thabet, 

Abd’allah  Ebn  Zobair,  Said  Ebn  al  As,  and  Abd’al- 
rahman  Ebn  al  Hareth  the  Makhzumite  \  whom  he 
directed,  that,  wherever  they  difagreed  about  any 
word,  they  fhould  wTite  it  in  the  dialed  of  the  Ko- 
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Alcoran,  reifli,  in  which  it  was  at  firff  delivered.  Thefe  copies, 

■— W"—'  when  made,  were  difperfed  in  the  fcveral  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  the  old  ones  burnt  and  luppreffed. 
Though  many  things  in  Haifa’s  copy  were  corrected 
by  the  above-mentioned  revifers,  yet  fome  few  various 
readings  Hill  occur. 

In  fine,  the  book  of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in  the  high  eft 
efteem  and  reverence  among  the  Muffulmans.  They 
dare  not  lo  much  as  touch  the  Alcoran  without  being 
firff  walked,  or  legally  purified  3  to  prevent  which,  an 
infeription  is  put  on  the  cover  or  label,  Let  none  touch 
but  they  who  arc  clean .  It  is  read  with  great  care  and 
refped  3  being  never  held  below  the  girdle.  They 
fwear  by  it  *,  take  omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occa- 
fions  3  carry  it  with  them  to  war  3  write  fentences  of  it 
in  their  banners*,  adorn  it  with  gold  and  precious  Hones 3 
and  knowingly  fuller  it  not  to  be  in  the  poffcfiion  of 
any  of  a  different  religion.  Some  fay  that  it  is  punilh- 
able  even  with  death,  in  a  Chriffian,  to  touch  it  *, 
others,  that  the  veneration  of  the  Muffulmans  leads 
them  to  condemn  the  tranffating  it  into  any  other 
language  as  a  profanation  :  but  thefe  feem  to  be  ag¬ 
gravations.  The  Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  have 
their  Scripture  tranflated  into  the  Ferfian,  the  Javancfe, 
the  Malayan,  and  other  languages :  though,  out  of 
refped  to  the  original,  thefe  verfions  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  interlineated. 

lew  of  By  the  advocates  of  Mahometanifm,  the  Koran,  as  • 
VhrijUanity  already  obferved,  has  always  been  held  forth  as  the 
and  Haho  grCateft  of  miracles,  and  equally  Hupcndous  with  the 
ad  of  railing  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Mofcs  and 
Jefus,  they  fay,  were  tranfient  and  temporary  3  but  that 
of  the  Koran  is  permanent  and  perpetual 3  and  there¬ 
fore  far  furpaffes  all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding 
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ages.  We  will  not  detrad  from  the  real  merit  of  the 
Koran  :  we  allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often 
fublime :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  rejed  with  difdain 
its  arrogant  pretence  to  any  thing  fupernatural  3  all  the 
real  excellence  of  the  work  being  eafdy  referable  to 
natural  and  vifible  caufes. 

“  In  the  language  of  Arabia,  a  language  extremely 
loved  and  diligently  cultivated  by  the  people  to  tvhom 
it  was  vernacular,  Mahomet  found  advantages  which 
were  never  enjoyed  by  any  former  or  fuccecding  im- 
poHor.  It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  to 
difeover  in  every  foil  and  country  a  principle  of  national 
pride  :  and  if  we  look  back  for  many  ages  on  the  hi- 
Hory  of  the  Arabians,  we  iliall  eafily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them  invariably  to  have  confiHed  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  improvement  of  their  native  language.  The 
Arabic,  which  has  been  juftlv  effeemed  the  moff  copi¬ 
ous  of  the  Eaffern  tongues  3  which  had  exiffed  from 
the  remoteff  antiquity  3  which  had  been  cmbellilhcd  by 
numberlefs  poets,  and  refined  by  the  conffant  exercife 
of  the  natives  3  was  the  moff  fucccfsful  inffrument  which 
Mahomet  employed  in  planting  his  new  religion  among 
them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrivalled  harmony, 
and  by  its  endlel’s  variety,  to  add  painting  to  cxpreflion, 
and  to  pnrfue  the  imagination  in  its  unbounded  flight  3 
it  became  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  an  irrefiffiblc 
charm  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  captivate  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  his  followers. 

“  Of  that  defeription  of  men,  who  firff  compofed  the 
adherents  of  Mahomet,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  wras 
addreffed,  few,  probably,  were,  able  to  pafs  a  very  ac- 
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curate  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  fentfments,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  the  diction  :  but  all  could  judge  of1 
the  military  abilities  of  their  leader ;  and  in  the  midft 
of  their  admiration  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
they  would  aferibe  to  his  compolitions  every  imaginary 
beauty  of  infpired  language. 

“  The  Ihephcrd  and  the  foldier,  though  awake  to  the 
charms  of  thofe  wild  but  beautiful  compolitions,  in 
which  were  celebrated  their  favourite  occupations  of 
love  or  war,  w^ere  yet  little  able  to  criticife  any  other 
works  than  thofe  which  were  ^uldreffed  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  or  the  heart.  To  abitrad  reafonings  on  the 
attributes  and  the  difpenfations  of  the  Deity,  to  the 
comparative  excellencies  of  rival  religions,  to  the  con- 
fiftency  of  any  one  religious  fyffem  in  all  its  parts,  and 
to  the  force  of  its  various  proofs,  they  were  quite  inat¬ 
tentive.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  poffcffed  lbmething  like  wifdom  and  confiffence  3 
which  preferred  the  rules,  and  illuffrated  the  duties 
of  life  3  and  which  contained  the  principles  of  a  new 
and  comparatively  fublime  theology,  independently  of 
its  real  and  permanent  merit,  was  likely  to  excite  their 
aff  onilhment,  and  to  become  the  Handard  of  future  corn- 
poll  tion. 

u  in  the  firff  periods  of  the  literature  of  every  coun¬ 
try, ^fomething  of  this  kind  has  happened.  The  father 
of  Grecian  poetry  very  obvioully  influenced  the  taffe 
and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  modern  nations 
of  Europe  all  poffefs  fome  original  author,  who,  rifing 
from  the  darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career 
of  compofition,  and  tindured  with  the  charadcr  of  his 
own  imagination  the  ftream  which  has  flowed  through 
his  pofferity. 

“  But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  refped  ad¬ 
vantages  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  compofitions  were 
not  to  his  followers  the  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine 
language  of  Heaven,  which  had  fent  him.  They  were 
not  confined  therefore  to  that  admiration  which  is  fo 
liberally  beffowed  on  the  earlieff  productions  of  genius, 
or  to  that  fond  attachment  with  which  men  every¬ 
where  regard  the  original  compofitions  of  their  coun¬ 
try  :  but  with  their  admiration  they  blended  their  piety. 
To  know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Koran,  was 
in  fome  refped  to  lliare  in  the  temper  of  heaven  3  and 
he  who  was  moff  affeded  with  admiration  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  its  beauties,  feemed  moff  fitly  the  objed  of  that 
mercy  which  had  given  it  to  ignorant  man.  The  Ko¬ 
ran,  therefore,  became  naturally  and  ncccffarily  the 
Handard  of  taffe.  With  a  language  thus  hallowed  in 
their  imaginations,  they  were  too  well  fatisfied,  either 
to  difpute  its  elegance  or  improve  its  ftrndure.  In 
fucceeding  ages,  the  additional  fandion  of  antiquity, 
or  prefeription,  was  given  to  thefe  compofitions  which 
their  fathers  had  admired  :  and  while  the  belief  of  its 
divine  original  continues,  that  admiration,  which  has 
thus  become  the  teff  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  diminiflied. 

“  When  therefore  we  confuler  the  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifecl 
at  the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if,  defeend- 
ing  to  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  it,  we  conlider 
its  perpetual  inconfiftence  and  abfurdity,  we  fhall  in¬ 
deed  have  caufe  for  aftonifhment  at  that  weaknefs  of 
humanity  which  could  ever  have  received  fuch  compo¬ 
fitions  as  the  work  of  the  Deity. 
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“  The  fifcft  praife  of  all  the  productions  of  genius,  is 
1  invention  \  that  quality  of  the  mind,  which,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  quicknefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the-  lar- 
geil  conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combinations  of 
objects  the  moil:  diftant  and  unufual.  But  the  Koran 
bears  little  impreilion  of  this  tranfcendcnt  charaXer. 
Its  materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Jewifli  and 
Chriftian  Scriptures,  from  the  Talmudical  legends  and 
apocryphal  gofpels  then  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  from 
the  traditions  and  fables  which  abounded  in  Arabia. 
The  materials  collected  from  thefe  feveral  fources  are 
here  heaped  together  with  perpetual  and  needlefs  re¬ 
petitions,  without  any  fettled  principle  or  vilible  con¬ 
nexion. 

“  When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had  been 
fpent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  fyftem  he  was 
about  to  eflablifh,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out  llo\yly 
and  feparately  during  the  long  period  of  23  years.  JY  et 
thus  defective  in  its  ftruXure,  and  not  lets  exception¬ 
able  in  its  doXrines,  was  the  work  which  Mahomet 
delivered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

“  The  moll  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that 
point  of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  ad¬ 
mirers  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fuhlime  no¬ 
tion  it  generally  impreffes  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God.  If  its  author  had  really  derived  thefe  juft 
conceptions  from  the  infpiration  of  that  Being  whom 
they  attempt  to  deferibe,  they  would  not  have  been 
furrounded,  as  they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with  error 
and  abfurdity.  But  it  might  eafily  be  proved,  that 
whatever  it  juftly  defines  of  the  divine  attributes,  was 
borrowed  from  our  Holy  Scripture ;  which  even  from 
its  firft  promulgation,  but  efpeeially  from  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Teftament,  has  extended  the  views 
and  enlightened  the  underllandings  of  mankind  ;  and 
thus  furnilhed  them  with  arms,  which  have  too  often, 
though  ineffeXually,  been  turned  againft  itfclf  by  its 
ungenerous  enemies. 

“  In  this  inftance  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  below 
'  the  great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images, 
and  the  force  of  its  deferiptions.  Our  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  only  conipofitions  that  can  enable  the  dim  fight 
of  mortality  to  penetrate  into  the  invifible  world,  and 
to  behold  a  gliinpfe  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  when  they  would  reprefent  to  us  the  happinefs 
of  Heaven,  they  deferibe  it,  not  by  any  tiling  minute 
and  particular,  but  by  fomething  general  and  great : 
fomething  that,  without  defeending  to  any  determinate 
ohjed,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  immenfity  ex¬ 
cite  our  wiflies  and  elevate  our  afleCtions.  Though  in 
the  prophetical  and  evangelical  writings  the  joys  that 
ihall  attend  us  in  a  future  ftate  are  often  mentioned 
with  ardent  admiration,  they  are  expreffed  rather  by 
allufion  than  fimilitude,  rather  by  indefinite  and  figura¬ 
tive  terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  determinate* 
u  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  car  heard,  neither  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.”  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
What  a  reverence  and  aftonifhment  does  this  paffage 
.  excite  in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and  piety  !  What  ener¬ 
gy,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  fimplicity,  in  the  expreft 
lion  !  How  lublime,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  obfeure, 
is  the  imagery  ! 

“  Different  was  the  conduX  of  Mahomet  in  his  de¬ 
feriptions  of  heaven  and  of  paradife.  Unaflifted  by  the 


neceffary  influence  of  virtuous  intentions  and  Divine  Alcoran, 
infpiration,  he  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed  able, 
exalt  the  minds  of  men  to  fuhlime  conceptions,  or  to  ra¬ 
tional  expeXations.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  is 
inconceivable,  to  deferibe  what  is  ineffable,  and  to  ma¬ 
terialize  what  in  itfelf  is  fph-itual  j  he  abfurdly  and  im- 
pioufly  aimed  to  fenfualize  the  purity  of  the  Divimr 
cffence.  Thus  he  fabricated  a  fyftem  of  incoherence, 
a  religion  of  depravity,  totally  repugnant  indeed  to  the 
nature  of  that  Being,  who,  as  lie  pretended,  was  its 
objeX }  but  therefore  more  likely  to  accord  with  the 
appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt  and  fenfual  age. 

“  That  wc  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scriptures 
thus  far  above  the  Koran  by  an  iinreafonable  preference, 
we  fhall  produce  a  part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
latter,  which  is  defervedly  admired  by  the  Mahometans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  recite  it 
in  their  prayers.  4  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  he  } 
the  living,  the  lelf-fubfifting :  neither  {lumber  nor  fleep 
feizeth  him  :  to  him  belongeth  wdiatfocver  is  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  on  earth.  Who  is  lie  that  can  intercede  with 
him  but  through  his  good  plealure  ?  He  knowetli  that 
which  is  paft,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne 
is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  both  is  to  him  no  burden.  He  is  the  high, -the 
mighty.’  Sale’s  Kor.  ii.  p.  30.  4to  edit. 

44  To  this  defeription  wTho  can  refufe  the  praife  of 
magnificence  ?  Part  of  that  magnificence,  however,  is  to 
be  referred  to  that  of  the  Pfalmift,  whence  it  was 
borrowed,  4  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael,  {ball  neither  {lum¬ 
ber  nor  fleep.’  PfoL  exxi.  4. 

“  But  if  wrc  compare  it  with  that  other  paffage  of 
the  fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all  its  boafted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obfeured,  and  loft  in  the  blaze  oi  a  greater 
light. 

“  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midft  of  my 
days  y  thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  01 
•old  haft  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  {hall 
perifli,  but  thou  {halt  endure  :  yea  all  of  them  fliall  wax 
old,  as  doth  a  garment ;  as  a  veilure  flialt  thou  change 
them,  and  they  {hall  he  changed  }  hut  thou  art  the 
fame,  and  thy  years  fliall  not  fail.’ 

“  The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  retrofpeXivc  view 
of  thefe  fever al  circumftances,  far  from  fupporting  its 
arrogant  claim  to  a  fupernatural  wrork,  finks  belowr  the 
level  of  many  conipofitions  confeffedly  of  human  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  ftill  low’er  does  it  fall  in  our  eftimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  perfeX  pattern  which  we 
juftly  admire  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

“  It  is  therefore  abundantly  apparent,  that  no  miracle 
either  was  externally  performed  for  the  fupport,  or  is 
internally  involved  in  the  compofition,  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  revelation.” 

Alcoran,  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  certain 
other  books  full  of  impieties  and  impoftures.  In  this 
fenfe  wre  meet  with  the  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers, 
which  has  made  a  great  noife  ;  wherein  St  Irancis  is 
extravagantly  magnified,  and  put  on  a  level  with  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers  is  properly  an 
extraX  of  a  very  fcarce  book,  eu titled,  The  Conformity 
of  the  Life  of  the  feraphic  father  St  Francis  with  the 
Life  of  Chrift,  publiflied  in  1510,  4to  5  fince,  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  folio.  Erafmus  Albertus,  being  by  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg  appointed  to  vifit  a  monaftcry  oi 
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Alcoran  Francifcans,  found  this  book ;  and  being  {truck  with  the 
||  extreme  folly  and  abfurdity  of  it,  collected  a  number  of 
Alcmnas.  ^  curiofities  out  of  it,  and  publifhed  them  under  the  title 
u"UJ"*v  of  the  Alcoran  of  the  Francifcans,  with  a  preface  by 
Martin  Luther. 

ALCORANISTS,  among  Mahometans,  tliofe  who 
adhere  Rridly  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  Alcoran,  from 
an  opinion  of  its  ultimate  fufficiency  and  perfedion. 
The  Perfians  are  generally  Alcoranijls,  as  admitting  the 
Alcoran  alone  for  their  rule  of  faith.  The  Turks,  Tar¬ 
tars,  Arahs,  &c.  befides  the  Alcoran,  admit  a  multitude 
of  traditions.  The  Alcoranifis,  among  Mahometans, 
amount  to  much  the  fame  with  the  Textuaries  among 
the  Jews.  The  Alcoranills  can  find  nothing  excellent 
out  of  the  Alcoran  ;  are  enemies  of  philofophers,  me- 
taphyficians,  and  fcholaRic  writers.  With  them  the 
Alcoran  is  every  thing. 

ALCOVE,  in  ArchitcShire ,  a  recefs,  or  part  of  a 
chamber  feparated  by  an  eftrade,  or  partition  of  co¬ 
lumns,  and  other  correfponding  ornaments,  in  which 
is  placed  a  bed  of  Rate,  and  fometimes  feats  to  enter¬ 
tain  company.  Thefe  alcoves  are  frequent  in  Spain  3 
and  the  hed  is  raifed  two  or  three  afeents,  with  a  rail 
at  the  foot. 

ALCUINUS,  Flaccus,  an  ecclefiaRic  of  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  born,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  York¬ 
shire.  He  was  educated,  however,  at  York,  under 
the  diredion  of  Archhifiiop  Egbert,  as  we  learn  from 
his  own  letters,  in  which  he  frequently  calls  that  great 
prelate  his  beloved  mafter,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the 
companions  of  his  youthful  Rudies.  As  he  furvived 
Venerable  Bede  about  70  years,  it  is  hardly  poffible 
that  he  could  have  received  any  part  of  his  education 
Under  him,  as  fome  wTiters  of  literary  liiRory  have  af¬ 
firmed  }  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  he  never 
calls  that  great  man  his  maRcr,  though  he  {peaks  of 
him  with  the  higheR  veneration.  It  is  not  well  known 
to  what  preferments  he  had  attained  in  the  church 
before  he  left  England,  though  fome  fay  he  was  abbot 
of  Canterbury.  The  occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native 
country,  was  his  being  fent  on  an  embaffy  by  Offa 
king  of  Mercia  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  *,  who 
contradcd  fo  great  an  eReem  and  friendfliip  for  him, 
that  lie  earneRly  folicited,  and  at  length  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him,  to  fettle  in  his  court,  and  become  his  precep¬ 
tor  in  the  fciences.  Alcuinus  accordingly  inRruded 
that  great  prince  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
'divinity  3  which  rendered  him  one  of  his  greateR  fa¬ 
vourites.  66  He  was  treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs 
and  familiarity  (fays  a  contemporary  writer)  by  the 
emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  emperor's  delight .”  Charlemagne 

employed  his  learned  favourite  to  write  feveral  books 
againR  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix  bilhop  of  Ur- 
gel,  in  Catalonia,  and  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith 
againR  that  herefiarch,  in  the  council  of  Francfort, 
A.  D.  894  3  which  he  performed  to  the  entire  fatif- 
fadion  of  the  emperor  and  council,  and  even  to  the 
con  vision  of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandon¬ 
ed  their  errors.  The  emperor  confulted  chiefly  with 
Alcuinus  on  all  things  relating  to  religion  and  learn¬ 
ing  3  and,  by  his  advice,  did  many  great  things  for 
the  advancement  of  hoth.  An  academy  was  eRa- 
hlilhed  in  the  imperial  palace,  over  which  Alcuinus 
prefided,  and  in  which  the  princes  and  prime  nobi- 
Vol.  L  Part  II. 


lity  were  educated  3  and  other  academies  were  efia-  Alcuinus 
bliflied  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at  his  || 
infiigation,  and  under  his  infpedion.  “  France  (fays  Alcyonius. 
one  of  our  heR  writers  of  literary  hifiory)  is  indebted  v 
to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  hoafied  of  in 
that  and  the  following  ages.  The  univerfities  of  Paris, 

Tours,  Fulden,  Soiflons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him 
their  origin  and  increafe  3  thole  of  whom  he  was  not 
the  fuperior  and  founder,  being  at  IcaR  enlightened  by 
his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  bv  the  benefits 
he  procured  for  them  from  Charlemagne.”  After  A1 
cuinus  had  {pent  many  years  in  the  moll  intimate  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  greateR  prince  of  his  age,  he  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
court  to  his  ahbey  of  St  Martin’s  at  Tours.  Here  he 
kept  up  a  conRant  correfpondence  hy  letters  with 
Charlemagne  3  from  which  it  appears,  that  both  the 
emperor  and  his  learned  friend  were  animated  with  the 
moR  ardent  love  to  learning  and  religion,  and  con- 
Rantly  employed  in  contriving  and  executing  the  noblefi 
defigns  for  their  advancement.  He  compofed  many 
treatiles  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjeds,  in  a  Ryle  much 
fuperior  in  purityr  and  elegance  to  that  of  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Char¬ 
lemagne  often  folicited  him,  with  all  the  Warmth  of  a  . 
moff  affedionatc  friend,  to  return  to  conrt,  and  favour 
him  with'  his  company  and  advice  3  but  he  Rill  excufed 
himfelf  3  and  nothing  could  'draw  him  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  Tours,  where  he  died 
A.  I).  804.  His  wTorks  Were  colleded  and  publifiied 
by  Andrew  du  Chefne  in  one  volume  folio,  Paris,  16x7. 

They  confiR  of,  1.  Trads  upon  Scripture.  2.  Trads 
upon  dodrine,  difeipline,  and  morality.  3.  HiRorical 
treatifes,  letters,  and  poems.  Sirafe  that  edition,  there 
has  been  publifiied  an  incredible  number  of  trads, 
poems,  &c.  aferibed  to  this  author,  moR  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  Were  not  his. 

ALCYON,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  alcedo. 

Sec  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Indca\ 

ALCYONIUM,  #an  obfolete  name  of  a  fubmarine 
plant.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  coral,  or  aRroites, 
frequently  found  foffil  m  England. 

Alcyonium  Stagnnm ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  lake 
in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  whofc  depth  was  unfathom¬ 
able,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  be  difcovered  by  Nero. 

Through  this  lake  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  defeended  to 
hell,  to  bring  back  Semele  3  (Paufanias). 

ALCYONIUS,  Peter,  a  learned  Italian,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  16  th  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  of 
eloquence  which  met  with  great  approbation.  He 
was  corredor  of  the  prefs  a  confiderable  time  for  Al¬ 
dus  Manutius,  and  is  entitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  praifes 
given  to  the  editions  of  that  learned  printer.  He  pu¬ 
blifiied  a  treatife  concerning  banifhment,  which  con¬ 
tained  fo  many  fine  paffages  intermixed  with  other* 
quite  the  reverfe,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  tacked 
to  fomewhat  of  his  own,  feveral  fragments  of  a  treatife 
of  Cicero  de  Gloria  ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  order  to 
fave  himfelf  from  being  deteded  in  this  theft,  he  burnt 
the  manufeript  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  extant.  Pau- 
lus  Manutius,  in  his  commentary  upon  thefe  words  o! 

Cicero,  Lihram  tihi  celeriter  mittain  de  gloria, I 
will  fpecdily  fend  you  my  treatife  on  Glory,”  has  the 
following  paflage  relating  to  this  affair  :  “  He  means 
4  D  (fays 
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Alcyonius  (fays  he)  His  two  books  on  Glory,  which  were  handed 
j]  down  to  the  age  of  our  fathers  *,  for  Bernard  Juftinian, 
Alderman.  [n  the  index  of  his  books,  mentions  Cicero  de  Gloria. 

4  This  treatife,  however,  when  Bernard  had  left  his  whole 
library  to  a  nunnery,  eould  not  be  found,  though  fought 
after  with  great  eare  :  nobody  doubted  but  Peter  Al¬ 
cyonius,  tvlio,  being  a  phyjician  to  the  nunnery,  was  en- 
trufled  with  the  library,  had  bafely  ftolen  it.  And  tru¬ 
ly,  in  his  treatife  of  Baniihment,  fome  things  are  found 
interfperfed  here  and  there,  which  leem  not  to  lavour 
of  Alcyonius,  but  of  fome  higher  author.”  I  he  two 
orations  he  made  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  wherein  he 
reprefented  very  ftrongly  the  injuftiec  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  were  excellent  pieces. 
There  is  alfo  an  oration  aferibed  to  him,  on  the  knights 
who  died  at  the  fiege  of  Rhodes. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  lea-port  town  of  England, 
in  Suffolk.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  dale  be¬ 
tween  a  high  hill  to  the  weft  ward,  on  which  its  large 
old-built  church  Rands ;  the  lea  to  the  call,  and  its  ri¬ 
ver  running  iouth-wefl.  It  is  a  large,  long,  ordinary 
town,  made  up  of  tvro  or  three  ftreets  of  low  houfes, 
running  parallel  to  eaeh  other.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  fouth  lies  Slaughden,  where  they  have  a  com¬ 
modious  key,  with  warehoufes  for  fiih  :  more  Southerly 
Rill,  they  have  conveniences  for  drying  their  north- 
lea  fiih.  Their  employment  in  the  fifhery  is  their  chief 
hufmefs,  which  is  confiderahle  in  the  feafons  for  catch¬ 
ing  herrings  and  fprats  \  and  it  is  the  only  place  in 
England  for  curing  red  fprats.  It  is  a  town  corporate, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  towards  the 
lea,  it  has  fome  pieces  of  cannon  planted  for  its  defence. 
It  is  88  miles  north-eaft  from  London.  E.  Long.  I.  32. 
N.  Lat.  52.  50. 

Aldboroxjgh,  a  market-town  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  15  miles  north- 
well  of  York,  and  200  miles  north  of  London.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  20. 
N.  Lat.  54.  15.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  city,  call¬ 
ed  Ifarium  Rrigantiim ;  and  feverai  coins  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Saxons  and  Romans  have  been  diicovered 
there. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  ftar  of  the  firlt 
magnitude,  called  in  Rnglifh  the  balVs  eye ,  as  making 
the  eye  of  the  conftcllation  Taurus.  Its  longitude  is 
(>  deg.  32  nun.  9  fee.  of  Genuni,  and  its  latitude  5  deg. 
20  min.  40  fee.  fouth. 

ALDER  tree.  See  Betula,  Botany  Index. 
ALDERHOLM,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  formed  by 
the  three  arms  of  a  river  running  through  Gentle,’  a 
town  of  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  80  miles  north  from 
Stockholm.  Here  is  a  wharf,  a  rcpofitory  for  planks 
and  deals,  two  paeking-lioufes,  a  large  cuftomhoufe  for 
taking  toll  of  the  fliips,  an  arfenal  for  cannon,  and  a 
granarv. 

ALDERMAN,  in  the  Britifti  policy,  a  magiftrate 
fubordinate  to  the  lord-mayor  of  a  city  or  town-cor¬ 
porate.  The  number  of  thefe  magiftrates  is  not  limit¬ 
ed,  but  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  place.  In  London  there  arc  26  *,  each  having  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  city  committed  to  his  earc.  This 
office  is  for  life  ;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  re- 
figns,  a  wardmote  is  called,  who  return  two  perfons, 
one  of  whom  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ehoofc  to 
f apply  the  vacancy.  All  the  aldermen  are  juftices  of  the 
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peace,  by  a  charter  of  15  Geo.  II.  The  aldermen  of  Alderman 
London,  &e.  arc  exempted  from  ferving  inferior  offi-  I! 
ces  j  nor  fhall  they  be  put  upon  affizes,  or  ferve  on  ju-  ,AIddelm‘, 
ries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  he  aldermen. 

Alderman,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  nobility  anfwering  to  carl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alderman  was  alfo  tiled,  in  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
gar,  for  a  judge  or  juftice.  -Thus  we  meet  with  the 
titles  of  aldermannus  toiius  Anglia,  aldermannus  regis , 
comitatis ,  civitatis ,  burgi,  cajlclli,  hundredifive  wapen - 
tachii,  et  novcmdecimorum .  According  to  Spclman, 
the  aldermannus  tot  ins  Anglice  leems  to  have  been  the 
fame  officer  who  was  afterwards  ftyled  capitalis  jujlicia- 
rius  Anglia ,  or  ehief-jufticc  of  England  j  the  alder - 
mannus  I'cgis  feems  to  have  been  an  oeeafional  niagi- 
ftrate,  anfwering  to  our  juftice  of  affize  *,  and  the  alder - 
mannus  comitatus ,  a  magiftrate  who  held  a  middle  rank 
between  what  was  afterward  called  the  earl  and  the 
Jhcriff;  he  fat  at  the  trial  of  eaufes  with  the  bifhop  : 
the  latter  proceeding  according  to  eeclefiaftieal  law, 
and  the  former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

ALDERNEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Britifli  channel, 
fubjedt  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  feparated  from  Cape  la 
Hogue,  in  Normandy,  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the 
Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  paffage 
111  ftormy  weather  when  the  two  currents  meet other- 
wife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft 
fliips.  Through  this  ftrait  the  French  fleet  made 
their  efcape  after  their  defeat  at  La  Hogue, ^  in  1692. 

It  is  a  healthy  ifland,  has  hut  one  ehureh,  is  fruitful 
both  in  corn  and  pailure,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  fine 
breed  of  cows.  The  inhabitants,  for  their  greater  fafety, 
live  together  in  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  is  fa  id  to  be  200,  and  the  inhabitants 
1000.  It  has  but  one  harbour,  called  Crabby,  winch 
is  Tit  a  good  diftance  from  the  town  j  and  is  only  fit  fen 
{mail  vcffels.  To  the  weft  lie  the  range  of  rocks  call¬ 
ed  tlie  Cajkets ,  fa  dangerous  to  mariners.  W.  Long. 

2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

ALDHELM,  or  Adelm,  St,  bifhop  of  Shirebum 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  He  is  faid  t<? 
have  been  the  fon  of  Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  j  but,  in  the  opinion  of  William  of 
Malmfbury,  his  father  was  no  more  than  a  dillant  re¬ 
lation  to  the  king.  Having  received  the  firft  part  of 
his  education  111  the  fehool  which  one  Maedulf,  a  learn¬ 
ed  Scot,  had  fet  up  in  the  plaee  where  Malmfbury  now 
Hands,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy  for  his  im¬ 
provement.  At  his  return  home,  he  ftndied  fome  time 
under  Adrian  abbot  of  St  Augultine’s  in  Canterbury, 
the  moft  learned  profeffor  of  the  feienees  who  had  ever 
been  in  England.  In  thefe  different  feminaries  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  uncommon  ftock  of  knowledge  j  and  be¬ 
came  famous  for  his  learning,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  foreign  countries  \  whence  feverai  learned  men  fent 
him  their  writings  for  bis  perufal  and  correction  *,  par¬ 
ticularly  Prince  Arcivil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  wrote  many  pieces,  which  be  fent  to  Aldhelm, 
u  entreating  him  to  give  them  the  laft  polifh,  by  rub¬ 
bing  off  their  Scots  ruft.”  He  was  the  firft  Lngli  - 
man  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both  in  prole 
and  verfe,  and  eompofed  a  hook  for  the  inftruchon  ot 
countrymen  in  the  profody  of  that  language.  ^  ^ 
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Aldlielm  fules  this,  he  wrote  feveral  other  treatifeS  oil  various 
||  fubje&sj  fome  of  which  are  loft,  and  others  publi  Hied 
Aldred.  Martin  Delrio  and  Caniiius.  Venerable  Bede,  who 
flourifhed  in  tlie  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  gives  the  following  character  of  Aldlielm  : 
“  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  having  an  ele¬ 
gant  ftyle,  and  being  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with 
hooks,  both  on  philofopliieal  and  religious  fubje&s.” 
In  fa6t,  confidering  the  cloud  of  ignorance  by  which 
he  was  furrounded,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  without  proper  inftrudion,  Aldbelm  was 
a  very  extraordinary  man.  From  one  of  his  letters  to 
Hedda  bilhop  of  Winehefter,  concerning  the  nature  of 
his  ftudies  whilft  at  Canterbury,  he  appears  to  have 
been  indefatigably  determined  to  acquire  every  fpecies 
of  learning  iu  his  power.  For  a  copy  of  this  curious 
cpiftle,  fee  Henry’s  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  King  Al- 
fred  the  Great  declared,  that  Aldlielm  was  the  bell  of 
all  the  Saxoti  poets  •  and  that  a  favourite  fong,  which 
was  univerfally  fung  in  his  time,  near  200  years  after 
its  author’s  death,  was  of  his  eompofition.  When  he 
was  abbot  of  Malmfbury,  having  a  fine  voice,  and  great 
Kill  in  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  and  observing  the 
backwardnefs  of  his  barbarous  countrymen  to  liften  to 
grave  inftru&ions,  he  eompofed  a  number  of  little 
poems,  which  he  fung  to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweet- 
eft  manner  •,  by  which  they  were  gradually  inilru&ed 
and  eivilized.  After  this  excellent  perfon  had  govern¬ 
ed  the  monaflery  of  Malmlbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  about  30  years,  he  was  made  bilhop  of  Shire- 
burn,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709. — He  ^'Tote,  1.  De 
o&o  vitiis  principalibus.  This  treatife  is  extant  in  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Patrum  of  Caniiius.  2.  JEnigmalum  vcvfus 
millc .  This,  with  feveral  other  of  his  poems,  was 
publ idled  by  Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz,  8vo,  1601. 
3.  A  book  addrelfed  to  a  certain  king  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  named  Alfrid,  on  various  fubjedfs.  4.  De  vita 
monachorum .  5.  De  laude  J'anElorum.  6.  Dc  arithme¬ 
tical  7.  De  ajlrologia .  8.  A  book  againftthe  miftake 

of  the  Britons  concerning  the  celebration  of  Ealler ; 
printed  by  Sonius,  1576.  9.  De  laude  virginittitis ; 

manufeript,  in  Bennet-college,  Cambridge ;  publilhed 
among  Bede’s  Opvfcula.  Befides  many  fonnets,  epif- 
tles,  and  homilies  in  the  Saxon  language. 

ALDPOIIT,  an  aneient  name  for  Manehefter. 
See  Manchester. 

ALDRED,  abbot  of  Taviftoek,  was  promoted  to 
the  bifliopric  of  Woreeller  in  the  year  1046.  He  was 
fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  the  CohfelTor, 
and  had  fo  inueh  power  over  his  mind,  that  he  obliged 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  worft  of  his  eftemies, 
particularly  with  Sweyn  fon  of  the  Earl  Goodwin,  who 
had  revolted  again  ft  him,  and  came  with  an  army  to 
invade  the  kingdom.  Aldred  alfo  reftored  the  union 
and  friendlhip  between  King  Edward  and  Griffith  king 
of  Wales.  He  took  afterwards  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  being  returned  into  England,  in  the  year  1054, 
he  was  font  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Henry  II.  He 
Raid  a  whole  year  in  Germany,  and  was  very  honour¬ 
ably  entertained  by  Herman  arehbilhop  of  Cologne, 
from  whom  he  learned  many  things  relating  to  ceelefi- 
aftical  difeipline,  which  on  his  return  he  eftablilhed  in 
his  own  dioeefe.  In  the  year  1058  he  went  to  Jeru- 
falem,  which  no  arehbilhop  or  bilhop  of  England  had 
over  done  before  him.  T\Vo  years  after  he  returned  to 


England  \  and  Kinfus  arehbilhop  of  York  dying  the  Alfred* 
2 2d  of  December  1060,  Aldred  was  elected  in  his  Head  v— 
on  Chriftmas  day  following,  and  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fee  of  Woreefter  with  the  archbifhoprie  of 
York,  as  feme  of  bis  predecelfors  had  done.  Aldred 
went  loon  after  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the 
pall  from  the  pepe  :  He  was  attended  by  Tofton 
earl  of  Northumberland,  Gifo  bilhop  of  Wells,  and 
Walter  bilhop  of  Hereford.  The  pope  received  Tof¬ 
ton  very  honourably,  and  made  him  fit  by  him  in  the 
fynod  whieh  he  held  againll  the  fmionifts.  He  grant¬ 
ed  to  Gifo  and  Walter  their  requeft,  beeaufe  they  were 
tolerably  well  learned,  and  not  aecufed  of  iimony.  But 
Aldred  being  by  his  anfwers  found  ignorant,  and  guil¬ 
ty  of  Iimony,  the  pope  deprived  him  very  ieverely  of 
all  his  honours  and  dignities  $  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  without  the  pall.  On  the  way  home  he  and 
his  three  fellow-travellers  were  attacked  by  fome  rob¬ 
bers,  who  took  from  them  all  that  they  had,  though 
they  did  not  oiler  to  kill  them.  This  obliged  them  to 
return  to  I^ome  }  and  the  pope,  either  out  of  eompaf- 
lion,  or  by  the  threatening?  of  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  gave  Aldred  the  pallium  j  but  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  relign  his  hifhoprie  of  Woreefter.  However,  as 
the  arelibilliopric  of  York  had  been  almoft  entirely 
ruined  by  the  many  invafions  of  foreigners,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  the  new  arehbilhop  leave  to  keep  1 2  vil¬ 
lages  or  manors  which  belonged  to  the  bilhopric  of 
W  orcefter.  Edward  the  Confeifor  dying  in  ic66,  \ 

Aldred  crowned  Harold  his  fueeeffor.  He  alfo  erown- 
ed  William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had  made  him 
take  the  following  oath,  viz.  that  he  would  protedf  the 
holy  churches  of  God  and  their  leaders  ;  that  he  would 
eftablilh  and  obferve  righteous  laws  ;  that  he  would  en¬ 
tirely  prohibit  and  fupprefs  all  rapines  and  unjuft  judg¬ 
ments.  He  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  that  this  prinee  looked  upon  him  as  a  father  }  and, 
though  imperious  in  regard  to  every  body  elfe,  he  yet 
lubmitted  to  obey  this  archbifhop :  John  Brompton 
gives  us  an  inftanee  of  the  king’s  fubmiffion,  which  at 
the  fame  time  fliows  the  prelate’s  haughtinefs.  It  hap¬ 
pened  one  day,  as  the  arehbilhop  was  at  \  ork,  that 
the  deputy-governor  or  lord-lieutenant  going  out  of  the 
eity  with  a  great  number  of  people,  met  the  areh- 
bilhop’s  fervants,  who  came  to  town  with  feveral  earts 
and  horfes  loaded  with  provifions.  The  governor  afk- 
ed  them  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  and  they  having  an- 
fwered  they  were  Aldred’s  fervants,  the  governor  or¬ 
dered  that  all  thefe  provifions  fhould  be  earried  to  the 
king’s  ftorehoufe.  The  arehbilhop  fent  immediately 
fome  of  his  clergy  to  the  governor,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  the  provifions,  and  to  make  fatisfa&ion  to  St 
Peter,  and  to  him  the  faint’s  viear,  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  them )  adding,  that  if  he  refufed  to  eomply, 
the  archbifhop  would  make  ufe  of  his  apoftolie  autho¬ 
rity  againft  him,  (intimating  thereby  that  he  would  ex- 
eommunieate  him).  The  governor,  offended  at.  this 
proud  meffage,  ufed  the  perfons  whom  the  archbifhop 
had  fent  him  very  ill,  and  returned  an  anfwer  as  haugh¬ 
ty  as  the  meffage  was.  Aldred  thereupon  went  to 
London  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king )  but  in 
this  very  eomplaint  he  a&ed  with  bis  wonted  infolenee ; 
for  meeting  the  king  in  the  cliureh  of  St  Peter  at 
Weftminfter,  he  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  Hear¬ 
ken,  O  William :  when  thou  waft  but  a  foreigner,  and 
4  D  ^  God, 
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Aldred,  God,  to  punifli  the  fins  of  this  nation,  permitted  thee 
Aldrich,  to  beeome  mailer  of  it,  after  having  filed  a  great  deal 
m,i  of  blood,  I  confeerated  thee,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
thy  head  with  bleflings  *,  sbut  now,  becaufe  thou  haft 
deferved  it,  I  pronounce  a  curfe  over  thee,  inftead  of 
a  bleffing,  finee  thou  art  become  the  perfecutor  of 
God’s  church,  and  of  his  miniftcrs,  and  haft  broken  the 
promifes  and  the  oaths  whieh  thou  madeft  to  me  be¬ 
fore  St  Peter’s  altar.”  The  king,  terrified  at  this  dif- 
courfe,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  humbly  begged  the 
prelate  to  tell  him,  by  what  erime  he  had  deierved  fo 
fevere  a  fentence.  The  noblemen,  who  were  prefent 
were  enraged  againft  the  arehbifhop,  and  loudly  cried 
out  he  deferved  death,  or  at  leaft  banifhment,  for  hav¬ 
ing  offered  fucli  an  injury  to  his  fovereign  *,  and  they 
preffed  him  with  threatenings  to  raife  the  king  from 
the  ground.  But  the  prelate,  unmoved  at  all  this,  an- 
fwered  calmly,  “  Good  men,  let  him  lie  there,  for  he 
is  not  at  Aldred’s  but  at  St  Peter’s  feet  \  he  muft  feel 
St  Peter’s  power,  finee  he  dared  to  injure  his  vicege¬ 
rent.”  Having  thus  reproved  the  nobles  by  his  epif- 
eopal  authority,  he  vouehfafed  to  take  the  king  by  the 
.  hand,  and  to  tell  him  the  ground  of  his  eomplaint. 
The  king  humbly  excufed  himfelf,  by  faying  he  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  \  and  begged  of  the 
noblemen  to  intreat  the  prelate,  that  he  might  take  oft 
the  eurfe  he  had  pronounced,  and  to  ehange  it  into  a 
blefling.  Aldred  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  favour 
the  king  thus  far  *,  but  not  without  the  promife  of  fe- 
veral  prefents  and  favours,  and  only  after  the  king  had 
granted  him  to  take  fueh  a  revenge  on  the  governor  as 
lie  thought  fit.  Sinee  that  time  (adds  the  hiftorian) 
none  of  the  noblemen  ever  dared  to  offer  the  leaft  in¬ 
jury,  It  may  be  queftioned,  whieh  was  more  furpri- 
iing  here,  whether  the  archbifhop’s  haughtinefs,  who 
dared  to  treat  his  fovereign  after  fo  unbecoming  a  man¬ 
ner  y  or  the  king’s  llupidity,  who  fuffered  fueh  info- 
lence  and  audaeioufnefs  from  a  prieft. — The  Hanes 
having  made  an  invafion  in  the  north  of  England  in 
the  year  1068,  under  the  eondudf  of  Harold  and  Ca¬ 
nute  the  fons  of  King  Sweyn,  Aldred  was  fo  mueh  af- 
fli&ed  at  it,  that  he  died  of  grief  the  nth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  that  fame  year,  having  befought  God  that  he 
might  not  fee  the  defolation  of  his  ehureh  and  country. 

ALDRICH,  Robert,  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  was  born 
at  Burnham  in  Buekinghamflftre  about  the  year  1493, 
and  educated  at  Eaton  fchool  *,  from  whenec,  in  1507, 
he  was  elected  feholar  of  King’s  eollege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
prodfor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1525,  he  was  appointed 
mailer  of  Eaton  fehool,  then  beeame  fellow'  of  that 
college,  and  finally  provoft.  In  1529,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where,  being  firft  incorporated  bachelor  of 
divinity,  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  doctor 
in  that  faeulty  :  in  1531,  he  was  made  arehdeaeon  of 
Colehefler ;  in  1534,  eanon  ofWindfor ;  and  the  fame 
year,  regiflrarv  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
confeerated  bifhop  of  Carlifle  in  the  year  1537,  an(l 
died  at  Horncaftle  in  Lineolnfliire  in  1556.  He  wrote, 
1.  Epifiola  ad  GuL  Hormanum,  in  Latin  verfc  \  printed 
in  Horman’s  Antibojjican ,  Loud.  1521,  of  whieh  book 
Pitts  erroneoufly  makes  Aldrich  the  author.  2.  Epi- 
grammata  varia .  3.  Latin  verfes,  and  another  epijlle 

to  Horman ,  prefixed  to  the  Vulgar ia  pneror uni  of  that 
author,  Loud,  j  519,  4to.  4.  Anfivers  to  certain  que- 
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ring  the  facramcnt .  u— v— 

Aldrich,  Dr  Henry ,  an  eminent  Englifli  divine 
and  philofopher,  born  at  London  in  1647,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weftminller  fchool  under  the  famous  Dr  Buf- 
by,  and  admitted  of  Chrift-ehureh  eollege,  Oxford. 

He  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  eontroverfy  with  the  Pa- 
pifts  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  Bilhop  Burnet  ranks 
him  among  thoie  who  examined  all  the  points  of  Po¬ 
pery  with  a  folidity  of  judgment,  clearnefs  of  argu¬ 
ment,  depth  of  learning,  and  vivaeity  of  writing,  far 
beyond  any  who  had  before  that  time  written  in  our 
language.  He  rendered  himfelf  fo  confpicuous,  that 
at  the  Revolution,  when  Maffey  the  Popifh  dean  of 
Clirift  ehureh  fled,  his  deanery  wTas  conferred  on  him. 

In  this  Ration  he  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
that  fabrie  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity : 
it  was  Aldrieh  who  defigned  the  beautiful  fquare  ealled 
Peckwaier  Quadj'angle ,  which  is  elleemed  an  excellent 
piece  of  architecture.  In  imitation  of  his  predceeffor 
Dr  Fell,  he  publilhed,  yearly,  a  piece  of  fome  ancient 
Greek  author,  as  a  prefent  to  the  lludents  of  his  houfe.. 

He  publillied  A  Syjlem  of  Logic,  with  fome  other  pieees: 
and  the  revifing  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion 
was  intrufted  to  him  and  Bifhop  Spratt  \  but  it  doth 
not  appear  that  they  made  any  additions,  or  eonfider- 
able  alterations  in  it,  as  has  been  afferted  by  Mr  Oid- 
mixon.  Befides  his  preferments  above  mentioned,  Dr 
Aldrieh  was  alfo  redlor  of  Wcm  in  Shropfhire.  He 
was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  eon  vocation  in  1702. 

This  worthy  perfon  died  at  C  hr  ill- church  011  the  14th 
of  December  1710.  As  to  his  eharadkr,  he  was  a 
moft  univerfal  feholar,  and  had  a  tafte  for  all  forts  of 
learning,  efpeeially  architecture.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
has  favoured  the  publie  with  feveral  particulars  relative 
to  Dr  Aldrich’s  Ikill  in  mufie  \  and  on  aeeount  of  the 
Dodtor’s  eminence  in  this  refpedt,  Sir  John  hath  gi¬ 
ven  his  life,  with  his  head  prefixed.  His  abilities  as 
a  mufician  rank  him,  we  are  told,  among  the  greatell 
mailers  of  the  fciencc.  He  compofed  many  lerviees 
for  the  ehureh,  whieh  are  well  known  \  as  are  alfo  his 
anthems,  nearly  to  the  number  of  20.  He  adapted, 
with  great  fkili  and  judgment,  Englilh  words  to  many 
of  the  notes  of  Paleftrina,  Cariflimi,  Yidtoria,  and  other 
Italian  eompofers  for  the  church,  fome  of  which  are 
frequently  fung  in  our  cathedrals  as  anthems.  By  the 
happy  talent  which  Dr  Aldrieh  poffeffed,  ot  naturali¬ 
zing  the  compolitions  of  the  old  Italian  mailers,  and 
accommodating  them  to  an  Englifli  ear,  he  increafed 
the  ftores  of  our  own  church.  Though  the  Doctor 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  facred  mu¬ 
fie,  yet  being  a  man  of  humour,  he  could  divert  him¬ 
felf  by  producing  pieces  of  a  lighter  kind.  There  are 
two  catches  of  his  5  the  one,  “  Hark  the  bonny  Chrill- 
chnrch  Bells }”  the  other  entitled,  u  A  Smoking 
Catch,”  to  be  fnng  by  four  men  fmoking  their  pipes, 
which  is  not  more  difficult  to  fing  than  diverting  to 
hear.  His  love  of  fmoking  was,  it  teems,  io  exediive, 
as  to  be  an  entertaining  fund  of  difeourie  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  Such  was  Dr  Aldrich’s  regard  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  mufie,  and  the  honour  of  its  profefiors, 
that  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  a  hiftory  of  the 
feienee  :  and  the  materials  from  whieh  he  propofed  to 
compile  it  are  yet  extant  in  the  library  of  his  own  eol¬ 
lege.  It  appears  from  thefe  materials,  that  he  had 
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Aldrich  marked  down  every  thing  which  he  hac^ met  with  con-  1605. 


AUrovan- 

dns. 


cerning  mufie  and  mufieians  \  but  that  he  had  brought 
no  part  of  them  into  any  kind  of  form. 

Dr  Aldrich  is  of  fome  note  as  a  Latin  poet.  In  the 
Mufce  Anglican#,  we  find  two  elegant  eopies  of  verles 
by  him  •,  one  on  the  acceiiion  of  King  William  III.  and 
the  other  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  preferved  a  humorous  tranllation  by 
him  of  the  well-known  Englifii  ballad, 


“  A  foldier  and  a  failor, 
“  A  tinker  and  a  tailor,” 


&e. 


The  following  epigram,  entitled  “  Caufae  Bibendi,” 
is  likewife  aferihed  to  Dr  Aldrich  : 

“  Si  bene  quid  memini,  Caifcefunt  quinque  bibendi, 

“  Hof  pit  is  Adventus  ;  preejhis  Sitis,  atque  futura  ; 

“  Aut  Vini  Bonitas  ;  aut  quee  libet  altera  Cat  fa 

The  epigram  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 

“  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 

“  There  are  five  reafons  why  men  drink  : 

“  Good  wine,  a  friend,  becaufe  I’m  dry, 

“  Or  left  I  fliould  be  by  and  bye, 

“  Or  any  other  reafon  why.” 

The  tranllation  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  verfes  cited  and  referred  to,  that  Dr 
Aldrich  was  of  a  very  cheerful  and  pleafant  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  he  is  always  fpoken  of  as  having  been 
a  man  of  wit ;  and  as  one  who,  to  his  great  talents  and 
virtues  joined  thole  amiable  qualities  whieh  rendered 
him  the  objedl  of  general  afie&ion,  as  well  as  of  gene¬ 
ral  efteem  and  refpetft.  Having  never  been  married, 
he  appropriated  his  income  to  works  of  hofpitality  and 
beneficenee,  and  eneouraging  learning  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  of  which  he  was  a  moft  munificent  pa¬ 
tron,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  England, 
if  confidered  as  a  Chriftian  or  a  gentleman.  He  bad 
always  the  intereft  of  his  college  at  heart,  whereof  he 
was  an  excellent  governor*  His  modelly  and  humili¬ 
ty  prevented  him  from  prefixing  his  name  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  tra£ts  which  he  puhlillied  during  his  life.  At  his 
death  he  wilhed  to  be  buried  in  the  eathedral  without 
any  memorial  \  which  his  thrifty  nephew  complied  with, 
depoliting  him  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Bilhop  Fell’s  grave, 
December  22.  eight  days  after  his  deceafe;  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  63d  or  64th  year  of  his  age. 

ALDRO  VANDA.  See  Botany  Index. 

^  ALDROVANDUS,  Ulysses,  profeffor  of  philo- 
fophy  and  phyfic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  a  moft  curious  inquirer  into  natural  hiftory, 
and  travelled  into  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  pur- 
pofe  to  inform  himfelf  of  their  natural  produ&ions. 
Minerals,  metals,  plants,  and  animals,  were  the  ob- 
je£ts  of  his  eurious  refearehes  \  but  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  birds,  and  was  at  a  great  expence  to  have  fi¬ 
gures  of  them  drawn  from  the  life.  Aubert  le  Mire 
fays,  that  he  gave  a  eertain  painter,  famous  in  that 
art,  a  yearly  falary  of  200  erowns,  for  30  years  and 
upwards  and  that  he  employed  at  his  own  expenee 
Lorenzo  Bennini  and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well  as  the 
famous  engraver  Chriftopher  Coriolanus.  Thefe  ex- 
pences  ruined  his  fortune,  and  at  length  redueed  him 
to  the  utmoft  neee fifty  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  died 
blind  in  an  hofpital  at  JBologna?  at,  a  great  age,  in 
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„  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  that  antiquity  does  not  Aldrova*. 
furniih  us  with  an  inftance  of  a  defigu  fo  extenfive  and  dus 
lo  laborious  as  that  of  Aldrovaudus,  with  regard  to 
natural  hiftory  }  that  Pliny  has  treated  of  more  kinds  ^ 
of  fubjeds,  but  only  touches  lightly  on  them,  faying 
but  a  little  upon  any  thing,  whereas  Aldrovandus*  has 
collected  all  he  could  meet  with.  His  compilation,  or 
that  compiled  upon  his  plan,  confifts  of  J3  volumes  in 
folio,  feveral  of  whieh  were  printed  after  his  death. 

He  himfelf  publifhed  his  Ornithology,  or  Hiftory  of 
Birds,  in  three  folio  volumes,  in  1599  >  anc^  feven 
books  of  iufeds,  whieh  make  another  volume  of  the 
fame  fize.  The  volume  Of  Serpents,  three  Of  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  one  Of  Fillies,  that  Of  exanguious  Animals, 
the  Hiftory  of  Monfters,  with  the  Supplement  to  that 
of  Animals,  the  treatife  of  Metals,  and  the  Dendro¬ 
logy  or  Hiftory  of  Trees,  were  publifhed  at  feveral 
times  after  the  death  of  Aldrovandus,  by  the  care  of 
different  perfons  P  and  Aldrovandus  is  the  foie  author 
only  of  the  firfl  fix  volumes  of  this  work,  the  reft  having 
been  finifhed  and  compiled  by  others,  upon  the  plan  of 
Aldrovandus  :  a  moft  extenlive  plan,  wherein  he  not 
only  relates  what  he  has  read  in  naturalifts,  but  remarks 
alfo  what  hiftorians  have  written,  legiflators  ordained, 
and  poets  feigned  :  he  explains  alfo  the  different  ufes 
whieh  may  be  made  of  the  things  he  treats  of,  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  in  medicine,  arehitedture,  and  other  arts , 
in  fhort,  he  fpeaks  of  morality,  proverbs,  devices,  rid¬ 
dles,  hieroglyphics,  and  many  other  things  whieh  relate 
to  his  fubject. 

ALDUABIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Cel¬ 
tic  Gaul,  which  riling  from  Mount  Jura,  feparating  the 
Sequani  from  the  Helvetia  and  running  through  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Franehe  Comte,  environs 
almoii  on  every  fide  the  city  of  Befan^on  *,  and  run¬ 
ning  by  Dole,  falls  into  the  Saone  near  Chalons.  By 
Ciefar,  it  is  ealled  Alduafdubis ;  in  Ptolemy,  Dubis : 
now  le  Dou.v. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infufion 
of  malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in  having  a  lefs 
proportion  of  hops.  (See  Brewing).  This  liquor, 
the  natural  fubllitute  of  wine  in  fueli  countries  as  could 
not  produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made  in  Egypt, 
the  firll  planted  kingdom,  on  the  difperfion  from  the  eaft, 
that  was  fuppofed  unable  to  produce  grapes.  And, 
as  the  Noaehian  colonies  pierced  further  into  the  weft, 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  defedl, 
and  fupplied  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines 
of  Britain,  all  ufed  an  infufion  of  barley  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  liquor :  and  it  was  called  by  the  various  names  of 
Clcelia  and  Ceria  in  the  firft  country,  Ccrcvifia  in  the 
feeond,  and  Curmi  in  the  laft }  all  literally  importing 
only  the  Jlrong  water. 

u  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit 
the  weft  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  whieh  they 
intoxieate  thenifelvevS,  made  of  corn  and  water.  Tim 
manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  fome  what  different  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
many  various  names  ;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are 
everywhere  the  fame.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  brew  the  liquor  fo  well,  that  it  will  keep  good 
a  long  time.  So  exquifite  is  the  eunning  of  mankind, 
in  gratifying  their  vieious  appetites,  that  they  have 
thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfelf  intoxi¬ 
cate*’^ 
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Cate.1’  The  method  in  which  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
J  other  Celtic  nations,  made  their  ale,  is  thus  defcri .bed 
by  Ifidorus  and  Orofius.  “  The  grain  is  fteeped  in 
water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpints  are 
excited  and  let  at  liberty  ;,  it  is  then  dried  and  grind¬ 
ed  ;  after  which  it  is  infuled  in  a  certain  quantity  ot 
water ;  which,  being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleafant, 
warming,  ftrengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor.”  T  Ins 
ale  was  1110ft  commonly  made  of  barley,  but  fometimes 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  millet. 

Anciently  the  Welch  and  Scots  had  alfo  two  kinds 
of  ale,  called  common  ale  an Afpiced  ale  ;  and  their  va¬ 
lue  was  thus  ascertained  by  law  :  If  a  farmer  hath 
no  mead,  he  ihall  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four 
calks  of  common  ale,  for  one  calk  of  mead.  By 
this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiccd  ale,  nine  palms  in  height 
and  18  palms  in  diameter,  was  valued  at  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  equal  in  efficacy  to  7I.  10s.  of  our  prelent  money, 
and  a  calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  at 
a  fum  equal  to  3I.  15s.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
even  common  ale  in  this  period  was  an  article  of  luxu¬ 
ry  among  the  Welch,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  great  and  opulent. ,  Wine  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unknown,  even  to  the  kings  of  Wales,  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned  111  their 
laws;  though  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  flounlhed 
about  a  century  after  the  Conqueft,  acquaints  us,  that 
there  was  a  vineyard  in  his  time  at  Maenarper,  near 
Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

Ale  was  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans.  Before  their  converfion  to  Chrilliani- 
ty,  they  believed  that  drinking  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which 
thofe& heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 

Odin.  .  . 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  Britain,  par¬ 
ticularly  pale  and  brown  ;  the  former  is  brewed  from 
malt  llightly  dried ;  and  is  efteemed  more  yifcid  than 
the  latter,  which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried 

or  roafted.  ,  r  r  . 

Pale  ale  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thole  of  ipriugs 
and  wells,  is  judged  the  moft  wholefome,  in  regard  the 
mineral  particles  tend  to  prevent  the  cohefion  of  thofe 
drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  pro¬ 
per  feerctions  the  better ;  fofter  waters,  as  thofe  of  ri- 
vers,  and  rain,  feem  better  luited  to  draw  out  the  fub- 
ftance  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  igneous 
particles,  heft  abforbed  in  a  fmooth  vehicle. 

In  Staflordffiire,  they  have  a  feeret  of  fining  ale  4n 
n  very  ffiort  time.  Plot  conjectures  it  to  be  done  by 
adding  alum,  or  vinegar,  in  the  working. 

Ale  is  prepared  various  ways,  and  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  barley,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  quickbean,  &c. 

Some  have  found  that  the  juice  which  bleeds  from 
the  birch  or  fycamore  is  of  great  ufe  on  this  occahon, 
applied  inftead  of  water.  It  makes  one  bufficl  of  malt 
go  as  far  as  four  in  tlie  common  way.  # 

Some  have  a  method  of  preparing  ale,  fo  that  it  will 
keep,  carried  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  _  The  feeret 
is,  by  malhing  twice  with  frefh  malt ;  boiling  twice ; 
and,  after  dipping  it,  putting  to  every  five  gallons  two 
new-laid  eggs  whole,  to  remain  therein.  It  is  laid, 
jhat  in  a  fortnight’s  time  the  ffiell  fhall  be  diffolved, 
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and  the  eggs  beeome  like  wTind-eggs  ;  and  that  after¬ 
wards  the  white  would  difappear  and  the  yolk  remain 
untouched. 

The  confumption  of  ale  in  thefc  kingdoms  is  incre¬ 
dible.-  It  was  computed  twenty  years  ago  at  the  value 
of  four  millions  yearly,  including  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch 
of  the  revenue  in  Britain.  They  were  firft  iinpoied 
by  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  and  have  been  continued  b} 
feveral  fubfequent  aCts  of  parliament  to  firft  Geo.  III. 
which  lays  an  additional  duty  of  3^*  Pei\  barrel.  In 
the  whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and  beer  for  lale  fhall  pay 
8s.  for  every  barrel  of  either  above  6s.  a  barrel ;  and 
for  every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  the  fum  of  is.  4^* 

Medicated  Ales,  thofe  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have 
been  infufed,  or  added  during  the  fermentation. 

Gill  Ale ,  is  that  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or 
ground-ivy  have  been  infufed.  It  is  efteemed  abfter- 
live  and  vulnerary,  and  coniequently  good  in  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  obftruCtions  of  the  vifeera. 

Ale  Conner ,  an  officer  in  London,  who  infpe&s  the 
meafurcs  ufed  in  public  houfes.  T.here  are  four  ale 
conners,  who  are  all  chofen  by  the  liverymen  in  com¬ 
mon  hall  on  Midfummer  day. 

Alehouses  muft  be  lieenled  by  juftices  of  the  pcaee, 
who  take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  licenfcd,  and 
of  their  fureties,  viz.  iol.  each,  sthat  they  will  not  fuf- 
fer  unlawful  gaming,  nor  other  diforderly  practices  in. 
their  houfes.  Every  perfon,  excepting  thofe  who  fell 
ale  in  fairs,  negleCting  to  procure  a  licenfe,  is  nab  e 
to  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  the  firft  offence,  4I.  for  the 
fecond,  and  61.  for  the  third,  with  all  coils.  I  he  li¬ 
cenfe  is  granted  on  the  firft  of  September,  or  within 
twenty  days  after,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  juftices 
for  the  divifion  to  which  he  belongs,  upon  his  produ¬ 
cing  a  certificate  to  liis  charader,  unlefs,  by  living  m 
a  city  or  town-corporate,  this  laft  circumftanee  is  dif- 
penfed  with,  and  continues  in  force  for  one  year  only. 
Alehoufe  keepers,  felling  ale  in  fliort  meafure,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  not.  exceeding  40s.  and  not  leis 
than  10s.  and  like  wife  to  a  fine  of  10s.  for  permitting 

tippling,  &c.  „  ,  •  1  1  r 

By  29th  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  perfons  keeping  alehoufes 

in  Scotland  ffiall  be  licenfed  as  in  England,  and  the 
juftices  there  ffiall  meet  annually  to  licenfe  alehoufes  ; 
on  each  of  which  licenfes  a  fee  of  is.  is  payable  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  Magiftrates  of  royal  boroughs  ffiall 
meet  yearly  for  the  like  purpofe  5  but  where  there  ihall 
not  be  a  fufficient  number  of  magiftrates  to  act  in  any 
royal  borough,  juftices  may  grant  licenfes,  to  be  in  force 
for  one  year  only.  Ibid . 

Perfons  in  Scotland  convifted  of  keeping  unheenied 
alehoufes  ffiall  forfeit  for  the  firft  oflenee  5s.  for  the 
fecond  10s.  for  the  third  20s.  and  to  be  difqualiiied , 
and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  40s.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale,  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  pariffi.  Conviction  to  oe  intimate 
to  the  offender,  and  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  recorded  :  hut  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
quarter  feffions.  Ibid .  Q 

Licenfes  for  houfes  on  the  military  roads  in  Scot¬ 
land  ffiall  be  iffued  on  payment  of  is.  only  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  :  making  out  licenfes  before  the  fame  e 
llamped,  is  a  penalty  of  iol.  and  making  them  jon- 
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Ale  trary  to  the  intention  of  this  a£t,  5I.  and  the  fame  (hall 

II  be  vacated,  unlefs  the  duty  and  fine  be  paid,  and  the 

Alc6to.ro-  receipt  produced,  and  a  licenfe  flamped.  Ibid. 

‘  .  Ale-S/Ivct ,  a  tax  paid  annually  to  the  lord-mayor  of 

London  by  all  who  fell  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE  A,  in  Homan  antiquity,  denotes  in  general  all 
manner  of  games  of  chance  j  but  in  a  more  reRridted 
lenfe,  was  ul'ed  for  a  particular  game  played  with  dice 
and  tables,  not  unlike  our  backgammon. 

ALEANDER,  Jerome,  cardinal  and  archbifliop 
of  Brindifi.  was  horn  in  1480*,  and  diRinguffied  him- 
felf  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppo- 
iition  he  made  to  Luther  :  for  being  fent  into  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  pope’s  nuncio  in  1519,  he  a  died,  as  occa- 
iion  ferved,  in  the  cliaradtcr  of  both  ambalfador  an<J 
dodtor  j  and  declaimed  three  hours  together  againR 
Luther’s  dodtrinc  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  but  could 
not  prevent  that  celebrated  reformer  from  being  heard 
in  that  diet.  He  publillicd  feveral  works,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1542. 

Allan der,  Jerome ,  nephew  of  the  former,  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  of  the  feventeenth  century,  born  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Friuli,  of  the  fame  family  with  the  prece¬ 
ding.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  was  employed  as 
fecrctary  under  Cardinal  Odtavitis  Bandini,  and  dif- 
charged  this  office  with  great  honour  for  almoR  twenty 
years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Urban  \  III. 
who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  became  fecretary  to 
Cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome 
when  he  went  there  in  the  charadter  of  legate  a  latere , 
and  in  whofe  ferviee  be  died  in  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  firR  members  of  the  academy  of  HumoriRs,  wrote 
a  learned  treatife  in  Italian  on  the  device  of  the  foci- 
ety,  and  difplayed  his  genius  on  many  different  fuh- 
jedls.  Barberini  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the 
academy  of  HumoriRs  \  the  academifts  carried  his 
corpfe  to  the  grave  ;  and  Gafpar  Simeonibus,  one  of 
the  members,  made  his  funeral  oration. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Ache¬ 
ron  and  Night,  or,  -  as  others  would  have  it,  of  Pluto 
and  Proferpine.  1 

ALECTORIA,  a  Hone  laid  to  be  formed  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  of  old  cocks,  to  which  the  ancients  alcribed 
many  fabulous  virtues.  This  is  otherwife  called  AlcElo - 
rius  lapis ,  fometimes  AleBorolithos ,  in  Englifh,  the 
cock-Jlonc.  The  more  modern  naturaliRs  bold  the  alec - 
tor  ins  lapis  to  be  originally  fwallowed  down,  not  gene¬ 
rated  in,  the  flomach  and  gizzard  of  cocks  and  capons. 

It  is  known  that  many  of  the  fowl  kind  make  a  pradticc 
of  fwallowing  pebbles,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  ferviee 
in  the  bufinefs  of  trituration  and  digeftion. 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fpecies 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  cock.  This  is 
otherwife  called  AlcBryomancy  ;  of  which  there  appear 
to  have  been  different  fpecies.  But  that  moil  fpoken 
of  by  authors  was  in  the  following  manner :  A  circle 
was  deferibed  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into  twenty- 
four  equal  portions  $  in  each  of  tliefe  fpaces  was  writ¬ 
ten  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each 
of  the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat j  after  which, 
a  cock  being  turned  loofe  in  the  circle,  particular  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  the  grains  picked  up  by  the  cock, 
becaufe  the  letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  anfwer  defired.  It  was  thus,  according 
to  Zonaras,  that  Libanius  and  Jamblicus  fought  who 
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fhonld  fnccecd  the  emperor  Valens  *,  and  the  cock  eat-  ^Ice 

ing  the  grains  anfwering  to  the  fpaces  0£GA,  feveral  jj 
whole  names  began  with  thofe  letters,  as  Theodotus,  Alembert. 
Theodilles,  Theodulus,  &e.  were  put  to  death  ;  whieh  v 
did  not  hinder,  hut  promote  Thcodofius,  to  the  fuccef- 
fion.  But  the  Rory,  however  current,  is  hut  ill  fup- 
ported  :  It  has  been  called  in  queflion  by  fome,  and  re¬ 
futed  by  others,  from  the  filence  of  Marcellinns,  Socra¬ 
tes,  and  other  hiRorians  of  that  time. 

ALEE,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  only  ufed  when 
the  wind,  eroffingor  flanking  the  line  of  a  fhip’s  courfc, 
preffes  upon  the  mails  and  fails  fo  as  to  make  her  incline 
to  one  fide,  which  is  called  the  lee-fide :  hence,  when 
the  helm  is  moved  over  to  this  fide,  it  is  faid  to  be  alee, 
or  hard-a-lce. 

ALEGAMBE,  Philip,  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  born 
at  Bruffcls  in  1592,  diftinguifhed  bimfelf  by  publifbiiig 
a  Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  of  his  order,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1652. 

ALEGRETTE,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  A- 
lentejo,  on  the  confines  of  Port  Alegre,  on  the  river 
Caja,  which  falls  into  the  Guadiana,  a  little  below  Ba- 
dajoz,  near  the  frontiers  of  Spanifh  Ellrcmadura.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  finely  fituated  ;  feven  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Port  Alegre,  and  thirty  north  of  Elvas. 

W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

ALEIUS  campus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  plain 
in  Cilicia,  on  this  fide  the  river  Pyramus,  near  the 
mountain  Chimera,  famous  for  Bellcrophon’s  wandering 
and  pcriiliing  there,  after  being" thrown  off’  Pcgafus  > 
which  is  tlie  reafon  of  the  appellation. 

ALEMANIA,  or  Allemania,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy ,  a  name  of  Germany,  but  not  known  before 
the  time  of  the  Antoni nes,  and  then  ufed  only  for  a 
part.  After  the  Marcomanni  and  their  allies  had  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Rhine,  a  rabble,  or  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  the  term  Alananni  de¬ 
notes,  prompted  either  by  levity  or  poverty,  occupied 
the  lands,  called  Decumates  by  Tacitus,  beeaule  they 
held  them  on  a  tithe  5  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemhurg.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  fmall  begin¬ 
nings  of  Alemania,  which  was  in  after-times  greatly  en¬ 
larged  :  but  Rill  it  was  confulered  as  a  dillindt  part  5  for 
Caracalla,  who  conquered  the  Alemanni,  aflumed  the 
furname  both  of  Alcmannicus  and  Germanicus. 

ALEMBDAR,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  who,  bears  the  green  Ramlard  of  Mahomet 
when  the  fultan  appears  in  public  an  any  folemn  occa- 
fion. 

ALEMBERT,  John  le  Rond  d’,  an  eminent 
French  philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1717* 
derived  the  name  of  John  le  Rond  from  that  of  the 
church  near  which,  after  his  birth,  he  was  expofed  as 
a  foundling.  His  father,  informed  of  this  circum- 
Rance,  liRened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  duty,  took 
meafures  for  the  proper  education  of  his  child,  and  for 
his  future  fubfiRence  in  a  Rate  of  eale  and  indepen- 
tlence. 

He  received  his  firR  education  in  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations,  among  the  JanfeniRs,  where  lie  gave 
early  marks  of  capacity  and  genius.  In  the  firR  year 
of  his  philofophieal  Rudies,  he  compofed  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  EpiRle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans.  The 
JanfeniRs  confulered  this  produ&ion  as  an  omen  that 
portended  to  the  party  of  Port-Royal  a  reRoration  to 
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feme  part  of  their  ancient  fplendonr,  and  hoped  to  find 
one  day  I11  M.  d’Alembert  a  fccond  Pafcal.  To  ren¬ 
der  this  refembiancc  more  complete,  they  engaged  their 
riling  pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics :  but  they 
foon  perceived  that  his  growing  attachment  to  this  fei- 
ence  was  likely  to  difappoint  the  hopes  they  had  formed 
■with  reipect  to  his  future  deilination:  they  therefore  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  line  ,  hut  their  en¬ 
deavours  were  fruitlefs. 

At  his  leaving  college,  he  found  himfelf  alone  and 
-unconnected  with  the  world  :  and  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  ho ufe  of  his  nitrfe.  He  comforted  himfelf  with  the 
hope,  that  his  fortune,  though  not  ample,  would  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  and  iubfiftencc  of  that  family,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  confider  as  his  own’. 
Here,  therefore,  he  took  up  his  refidence,  refolving  to 
apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  :  And 
here  he  lived,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  the 
greateil  iimplicity,  difeovering  the  augmentation  of  his 
"means  only  by  incrcafmg  difplays  of  his  beneficence, 
concealing*  his  growing  reputation  and  celebrity  from 
tbofc  liotieft  people,  and  making  their  plain  and  uncouth 
manners  the  fiihjeft  of  good-natured  pleafantry"  and 
philo fopliical  ohfervations.  His  good  nurfc  perceived 
his  ardent  activity  •,  heard  him  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  many  books  *,  but  never  took  it  -into  her  head  that 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  rather  beheld  him  with  a  kind 
of  companion.  “  You  will  never”  faid  Hie  to  him  one 
day,  u  be  any  thing  but  a  philofophcr — and  what  is  a 
philofophcr  ? — a  fool ,  who  toils  and  plagues  himfelf  du¬ 
ring  his  life ,  that  people  may  talk  of  him  when  HE  is  NO 
MORE.” 

As  M.  d’Alembert’s  fortune  did  not  far  exceed  the 
demands  of  neceflity,  his  friends  advifed  him  to  think 
of  a  profeflion  that  might  enable  him  to  augment  it. 

He  accordingly  turned  his  views  to  the  law,  and  took 
his  degrees  in  that  line *,  but  foon  abandoned  this 
plan,  and  applied  to  tlie  ftudy  of  medicine.  Geome¬ 
try,  however,  was  always  drawing  him  back  to  his  for¬ 
mer  purfuits  }  and  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  re¬ 
fill  its  attractions,  he  renounced  all  views  of  a  lucrative 
profeflion,  and  gave  himfelf  over  entirely  to  mathematics 
and  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  :  for  which  diftinguifhed  literary 
promotion,  at  fueh  an  early  age,  lie  had  prepared  the 
way  by  eorreCting  tlie  errors  of  a  celebrated  work 
‘  which  was  deemed  cluffical  in  France  in  the  line  of 
geometry.  He  afterwards  fethimlelf  to  examine,  with 
deep  attention  and  alliduity,  what  rauft  be  the  motion 
of  a  body  which  paffes  from  one  fluid  into  another  more 
denfc,  in  a  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  furface 
feparating  the  two  fluids.  Every  one  knows  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  happens  in  this  caie,  and  which  amufes 
children  under  the  denomination  of  Ducks  and  Drakes  i 
hut  M.  d’Alembert  was  the  firft  who  explained  it  in  a 
fatisfaCtory  and  philofophical  manner. 

Two  years  after  his  cleCtion  to  a  place  in  the  acade¬ 
my,  he  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Dynamics.  The  new 
principle  developed  in  this  treatife  confifted  in  efta- 
blifhing  equality,  at  each  inftant,  between  the  changes 
that  the  motion  of  a  body  has  undergone,  and  the  for¬ 
ces  or  powers  "which  have  been  employed  to  produce 
them  }  or,  to  exprefs  the  thing  otherwife,  in  feparating 
Into  two  parts  the  a&ion  of  the  moving  powers,  and 
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confidering  the  one  as  producing  alone  the  motion  of  Alembert. 

the  body  in  the  fccond  inftant,  and  the  other  as  cm-' - 

ployed  to  deftroy  that  which  it  had  in  the  firft. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744,  M.  d’Alembert  had  ap¬ 
plied  this*  principle  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium, 
and  the  motion  of  fluids  }  and  all  the  prohlems  before 
folved  by  geometricians  became,  in  forne  mcafure,  its 
corollaries.  The  difeovery  of  this  new  principle,  was 
followed  by  that  of  a  new*  calculus,  the  firft  trials  of 
which  were  publifhed  m  a  Difcourje  on  the  general 
Theory  of  the  Winds,  to  which  the  prize-medal  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1746, 
and  which  was  a  new  and  brilliant  addition  to  the  fame 
of  M.  d’Alembert. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  favourable  eircumftance  of 
the  king  of  Emilia  having  jull  terminated  a  glorious 
campaign  by  an  honourable  peace,  and  in  allufion  to 
this,  dedicated  his  work  to  that  prince  in  the  three  fol 
lowing  Latin  verfes : 

llcec  ego  de  -vent is,  dum  ventorum  ocyor  ahs , 

Palantcs  agit  Aiflriacos  Fvcdcricus,  ct  orbi, 
hifignis  lauro,  ramuni  pveetendit  olivw. 

Swifter  than  wind,  while  of  the  winds  I  write, 

The  foes  of  conquering  Frederick  fpeed  their  flight 
While  laurel  o’er  the  hero’s  temple  bends, 

To  the  tir’d  world  tlie  olive  branch  he  fends. 


This  flattering  dedication  procured  the  philofophcr  a 
polite  letter  from  Frederick,  and  a  place  among  his 
literary  friends. 

In  the  year  1747  d’Alembert  applied  his  new  calcu¬ 
lus  of  “  Partial  Differences”  to  the  problem  of  vibra¬ 
ting  chords,  whofe  folution,  as  well  as  .the  theory  of 
the  ofcillation  of  the  air  and  the  propagation  ol  found, 
had  been  given  but  incompletely  by  the  geometricians 
who  preceded  him,  and  tliefe  were  his  mailers  or  his 
rivals. 

In  the  year  1 749  he  furniflied  a  method  of  applying 
his  principles  to  the  motion  ol  any  body  of  a  gi\  eu  fi-^ 
gurc  *,  and  he  lolved  the  problem  of  the  preccfiion  of 
die  equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity,  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terreftrial  axis 
difeovered  by  Dr  Bradley. 

In  1752,  M.  d’Alembert  publlflicd  a  treatife  on  the 
Rcffanee  of  Fluids,  to  which  he  gave  the  modeft  title 
of  an  EJjay;  but  which  contains  a  multitude  of  original 
ideas  and  new  ohfervations.  About  the  fame  time  lie 
publifhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
Refcarches  concerning  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  rapid  progrefs  it  ha3 
made  in  the  prefent  century. 

While  the  iludies  of  M.  d’Alembert  were  confined 
to  geometry,  lie  was  little  knowm  or  celebrated  in  his 
native  country.  His  connexions  were  limited  to  a 
fm all  focicty  of  fele6f  friends }  lie  had  never  feen  any 
man  in  high  office  except  Meffrs  d’Argenfon.  Satil- 
fied  with  an  income  which  furniflied  him  with  the  ne- 
ccflaries  of  life,  he  did  not  afpire  after  opulence  or  ho¬ 
nours,  nor  had  they  been  hitherto  bellowed  upon  him, 
as  it  is  eafier  to  confer  them  on  thole  "who  folicit  them, 
than  to  look  out  For  men  who  deferve  them.  His 
cheerful  converfation,  his  fmart  and  lively  fallies,  a  hap¬ 
py  knack  at  telling  a  ftory,  a  Angular  mixture  of  ma¬ 
lice  of  fpeech  with  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  of  delicacy 
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.  of  wit  with  fimplicity  of  manners  rendered  him  a  plea- 
J  fing  and  interefting  companion,  and  his  company  eon- 
fequently  was  much  fought  after  in  the  fafliionable  cir¬ 
cles.  His  reputation,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the 
throne,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of  royal  attention 
and  benefieeuee.  He  received  alfo  a  penfion  from  go¬ 
vernment,  whieh  he  owed  to  the  friendfhip  of  Count 
d’Argenfon. 

The  tranquillity  of  M.  d’Alembert  was  abated  when 
his  fame  grew  more  extenfive,  and  when  it  was  known 
beyond  the  eirele  of  his  friends,  that  a  fine  and  enlight¬ 
ened  talle  for  literature  and  philofophy  heeompanied  his 
mathematical  genius.  Our  author’s  eulogift  aftribes  to 
envy,  detraction,  and  to  other  motives  equally  ungene¬ 
rous,  all  the  difapprobation,  oppofition,  and  eenfure  that 
M.  d’Alembert  met  with  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  the  famous  Eneyelopedieal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
'Seienees,  in  conjunction  with  Diderot.  None  furely 
will  refufe  the  well-deferved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the 
eminent  difplays  of  genius,  judgment,  and  true  literary 
tafte,  with  whieh  M.  d’Alembert  has  enriehed  the  great 
work  now  mentioned.  Among  others,  the  Preliminary 
Difeourfe  he  has  affixed  to  it,  concerning  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  connections,  and  affinities  of  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  firll  produc¬ 
tions  of  whieh  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  age  can 
boaft,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  llriking  fpeeimen  of 
juft  arrangement  and  found  eritieifm,  and  alfo  as  a  mo¬ 
del  of  aeeurate  thinking  and  elegant  writing. 

Some  time  after  this,  D’Alembert  publiflied  his  Phi- 
lofophical,  Hiftorieai,  and  Philological  Mifeellanies. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Memoirs  of  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden  \  in  whieh  M.  d’Alembert  fliowed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  alTert  them.  His  “  Effay  on  the 
Jntereourfe  of  Men  of  Letters  with  Perfons  high  in 
Hank  and  Office, ”  wounded  the  former  to  the  quiek, 
as  it  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  ignominy  of 
thofe  fervile  ehains,  which  they  feared  to  fhake  off,  or 
were  proud  to  wear.  A  lady  of  the  eourt  hearing  one 
day  the  author  aeeufed  of  having  exaggerated  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  great,  and  the  fubmiffion  they  require,  an- 
fwered  flyly,  If  he  had  confulted  me ,  1  would  have  told 
him  fill  more  of  the  matter . 

M.  d’Alembert  gave  very  elegant  fpecimens  of  his 
literary  abilities  in  his  tranllations  of  fome  feleCt  pieees 
of  Taeitus.  But  thefe  occupations  did  not  divert  him 
from  his  mathematical  ftudies  :  for  about  the  fame  time 
he  enriehed  the  Eneyelopedie  with  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  in  that  line,  and  compofed  his  “  Re-  * 
fearehes  on  feveral  important  Points  of  the  Syftem  of 
the  World,”  in  whieh  he  earned  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  the  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  that  had  feveral  years  before  been 
prefented  to  the  Aeademy. 

In  1759  he  publiflied  his  “  Elements  of  Philofophy 
a  work  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  preeifion  and  per- 
fpieuity  \  in  whieh,  however,  are  fome  tenets  relative 
both  to  metaphyfies  and  moral  fcienee,  that  are  far 
from  being  admiffible. 

The  refentment  that  was  kindled  (and  tlie  difputes 
that  followed  it)  by  the  artiele  Geneva ,  inferted  in  the 
Eneyelopedie,  are  well  known.  M.  d’Alembert  did 
not  leave  this  field  of  eontroverfy  with  flying  colours. 
Voltaire  was  an  auxiliary  in  the  conteft :  but,  as,  in 
.  Vol.  I,  Part  II. 


point  of  candour  and  decency,  he  had  no  reputation  Alembert 
to  lofe  ;  and  as  he  weakened  the  blow  of  his  enemies,  || 
by  throwing  both  them  and  the  fpeCtators  into  fits  of  Alcmbrotk 
laughter,  the  ill  lie  of  the  war  gave  him  little  uneafi-  ~ 

nefs.  It  fell  more  heavily  on  D’Alembert ;  and  expo- 
fed  him,  even  at  home,  to  mueh  contradiction  and  op¬ 
pofition. 

It  was  on  this  oeeafion  that  the  late  king  of  Pruffia 
offered  him  an  honourable  afylum  at  his  eourt,  and  the 
place  of  prefident  of  his  academy ;  and  was  not  offend¬ 
ed  at  his  refufal  of  thefe  diftinCtions,  but  cultivated  an 
intimate  friendlliip  with  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

He  had  refufed,  fome  time  before  this,  a  propofal 
made  by  the  emprefs  of  ftuflia  to  intrufi  him  with  the 
education  of  the  grand  duke  ; — a  propofal  accompanied 
with  all  the  flattering  offers  that  eoukl  tempt  a  man 
ambitious  of  titles,  or  defirous  of  making  an  ample  for¬ 
tune  :  but  the  objeCls  of  his  ambition  ivere  tranquillity 
and  ftudy. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  publiflied  his  “  Differtation  on 
the  DeftruCtion  of  the  Jefuits.”  This  pieee  drew  upon 
him  a  fvvarm  of  adverl’aries,  who  confirmed  the  merit 
and  eredit  of  his  work  by  their  manner  of  attacking 
it. 

Befide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publiflied 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs  and  treatifes  under  the  title 
of  Opuf aides  ;  in  whieh  he  has  folved  a  multitude  of 
problems  relative  to  aftronomy,  mathematics,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  *,  of  whieh  our  panegyrift  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  aeeount,  more  efpecially  of  thofe  which  exhibit 
new  fubjeCts,  or  new  methods  of  inveftigation. 

He  publiflied  alfo  “  Elements  of  Mufie  $”  and  ren¬ 
dered  at  length  the  fyftem  of  Rameau  intelligible  \  but 
lie  did  not  think  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  fono- 
rous  body  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rules  of  that  art. 

He  was  always  fond  of  mufie  ;  whieh,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  eonneCted  with  the  1110ft  fubtile  and  learned 
refearehes  of  rational  mechanics  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
its  power  over  the  fenfes  and  the  foul  exhibits  to  philo - 
fophers  phenomena  no  lefs  lingular,  and  Hill ,  more  in¬ 
explicable. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  was  ehofen  fecretary  to  the 
French  academy.  He  formed,  foon  after  this  prefer¬ 
ment,  the  defign  of  writing  the  lives  of  all  the  deceafed 
academicians  from  1700  to  1772  \  and  in  the  fpaee  of 
three  years  he  executed  this  defign,  by  eompofing  70 
eulogies. 

M.  d’Alembert  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1783. 

There  were  many  amiable  lines  of  candour,  modefty, 
difintereftednefs,  and  beneficence,  in  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter  :  which  are  deferibed,  with  a  diflufive  detail,  in  his 
eloge,  by  M.  Condoreet,  Hijl.  de  l9 Acad.  Royale  des 
Sciences ,  1783. 

ALEMBIC,  a  ehemieal  veffel  ufually  made  of  glafs 
or  copper,  formerly  ufed  for  diftillation.  The  bottom 
part,  whieh  contains  the  fubje6l  for  diftillation,  is  cal¬ 
led,  from  its  lb  ape,  the  cucurbit ;  the  upper  part,  whieh 
receives  and  eondenfes  the  fleam,  is  called  the  head , 
the  beak  of  whieh  is  fitted  into  the  neek  of  a  receiver. 

Retorts,  and  the  common  worm  JHll ,  are  now  more  ge¬ 
nerally  employed. 

ALEMBROTH,  in  the  writings  of  the  alchemifts, 
a  word  ufed  for  a  fort  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  whieh  had 
the  power  of  the  famous  alkaheft,  in  diffolving  bodies, 
opening  the  pores  of  moft  or  all  known  fubftances,  and 
4  E  thencq, 
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thence,  as  well  as  by  deHroying  fulphurs,  promoting 
the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  ores. — It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  compound  of  corrofive  mercury  and  fal  am¬ 
moniac. 

ALENIO,  Julius,  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Brefcia  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern 
countries  :  and  arrived  at  Macao  in  1610,  where  he 
taught  mathematics.  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
empire  of  China,  where  he  continued  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  religion  for  thirty-fix  years.  He  was  the 
firfi  who  planted  the  faith  in  the  province  of  Xanfi, 
and  he  built  fever al  churches  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
He  died  in  Auguft  1649,  leaying  behind  him  feverai 
works  in  the  Chinefe  language. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  between  the 
rivers  Tajo  and  Guadiana  :  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  laborious  and  induHrious.  The  princi¬ 
pal  town  is  Evora. 

ALENZON,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Orne,  in  Lower  Normandy.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  good  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
The  caftle  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  confequcnce, 
and  has  held  out  long  lieges.  It  has  but  one  parifli- 
church,  which  has  a  bold  and  noble  front.  Among  the 
-nunneries,  that  of  St  Clair  is  moil  remarkable.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Sarte,  in  a  vail  open  plain,  which 
produces  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruit.  Near  it  there  are 
quarries  of  Hone  fit  for  building,  wherein  are  found 
a  fort  like  Briflol  Hones.  The  trade  of  Alenzon  is  in 
linen,  lacc,  Huffs,  and  leather.  It  is  20  miles  north 
of  Mons,  63  fouth-by-weff  of  Rouen,  and  88  fouth- 
weff  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  25. 

ALEPPO,  or  Halab,  the  capital  of  a  pachalic, 
and  of  all  Syria,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  pa- 
eha,  is  fituated  in  the  vail  plain  which  extends  from 
the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  towards  the 
fouth  terminates  in  the  defert.  It  is  built  on  eight 
hills  or  eminences,  on  the  higheff  of  which  the  caffle 
is  erected,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bersea. 
This  mount  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  feems  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  raifed  with  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of 
a  deep  broad  ditch  which  furrounds  it.  The  luburbs 
to  the  north-north-call  are  next  in  height  to  this,  and 
thofe  to  the  weH-fouth-weH  are  much  lower  than  the 
parts  adjacent,  and  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
The  houfes  are  large  and  commodious,  having  terraces 
on  their  tops,  and  generally  Iky-lights  in  form  of  a 
dome  to  let  the  light  into  the  rooms,  which  from  their 
loftinefs,  the  gilding  on  the  window  fliutters,  cup¬ 
board  doors,  & c.  have  at  firff  entrance  a  very  grand 
and  agreeable  effe6t.  They  are  all  fo  equal  in  height, 
that  there  are  feldom  any  Heps  to  afeend  or  defeend  in 
going  from  one  houfe  to  another  j  while  feverai  large 
vaulted  Hreets  increafe  the  facility  of  communication, 
by  affording  a  paffage  to  every  part  of  the  city  free 
from  the  embaiTaffment  of  the  open  Hreets.  They  are 
carefully  paved  ;  have  gutters  and  a  foot-pavement  on 
each  fide  *,  and  the  middle  of  the  Hrect  is  laid  with 
brick,  the  final!  end  upwards,  for  the  convenience  of 
Hie  horfes.  There  is  alfo  a  cleanlinefs  obferved  here 
unknown  to  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  and  which  is 
not  attended  with  the  trouble  of  our  lcavengers,  there 
being  afs-drivers  who  go  about  the  city  and  take  up 
the  rubbifh  and  dull,  which  each  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  fweep  together  }  and  though  the  heat  of  the  climate 


renders  this  labour  more  eafy,  the  fame  beat  obliges 
them  to  greater  cleanlinefs  in  order  to  preferve  the  fa- 
lubrity  of  the  air. 

The  mofques  in  Aleppo  are  numerous,  and  fome  few 
of  them  magnificent.  Before  each  of  them  is  an  area; 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  defigned  for  ablutions 
before  prayers  }  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  there  are 
little  gardens.  There  are  many  large  khans,  or  cara- 
vanleras,  confining  of  a  capacious  lquare,  on  all  fides 
of  which  are  a  number  of  rooms,  built  on  a  ground- 
floor,  ufed  occafionally  for  chambers,  wTarehoules,  or 
Hables.  Above  Hairs  there  is  a  colonnade  or  gallery  011 
every  fide,  in  which  are  the  doors  ofva  number  of  final! 
rooms,  wherein  the  merchants,  as  well  Hrangers  as  na¬ 
tives,  tranfaH  moH  of  their  bufinefs. 

.  The  bazars  or  market-places  arc  long  covered  nar¬ 
row  Hreets,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  a  great  number 
of  final  1  lhops,  juH  fufficient  to  hold  the  tradefman  and 
his  goods,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  Hand  without. 
Each  feparate  branch  of  bufinefs  has  a  particular  bazar, 
which  is  locked  up,  as  well  as  the  Hreets,  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  funfet  :  but  the  locks  are  of  wood,  though 
the  doors  are  cafed  with  iron.  The  daughter  houfes 
are  in  the  fuburbs,  open  to  the  fields.  The  tanners 
have  a  khan  to  work  in  near  the  river.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  in  the  fuburbs  they  burn  lime  \  and  a  little  be¬ 
yond  that  there  is  a  village  where  they  make  ropes  and 
catgut.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  weH- 
ward,  there  is  a  glals-houfe,  where  they  make  a  coarfe 
white  glafs,  in  the  winter  only  }  for  the  greatefi  part 
of  this  manufacture  is  brought  from  a  village  35  miles 
wefiward. 

The  fituation  of  Aleppo,  befides  the  advantage  of 
a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  poffeffes  alio  that  of  a  fiream 
of  frelh  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This  rivu¬ 
let,  which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  or  the  New  River  near  London,  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Aentab,  and  terminates  fix  leagues  be¬ 
low  Aleppo,  in  a  morafs  full  of  w7ild  boars  and  pelicans. 
Near  Aleppo,  its  banks,  inHead  of  the  naked  rocks 
which  line  them  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe,  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  earth,  and  laid  out  in  gardens, 
or  rather  orchards,  which,  in  a  hot  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Turkey,  cannot  but  be  delightful.  The  city 
is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  moH  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is 
perhaps  the  cleaneH  and  beH  built  of  any  in  Turkey. 
On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  its  numerous  mi¬ 
narets  and  domes  prefent  an  agreeable  prolpect  to  the 
eye,  fatigued  with  the  continued  famenefs  of  the  brown 
and  parched  plains.  In  the  centre  is  an  artificial  moun¬ 
tain  furrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  on  which  is  a r  ruinous 
fortrefs.  From  hence  we  have  a  fine  prol'peCt  of  the 
whole  city,  and  to  the  north  difeover  the  fnowy  tops 
of  the  mountains  of  Bailan  }  and,  on  the  weH,  thofe 
which  feparate  the  Orontes  from  the  fca  \  while  to  the 
fouth  and  eaH,  the  eye  can  difeern  as  far  as  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar,  this  caHle  Hopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  feverai  months,  and  was  at 
laH  taken  by  treachery,  but  at  prefent  would  not  be 
able  to  refill  the  feebleH  affault.  Its  flight  wall,  low, 
and  without  a  buttrefs,  is  in  ruins }  its  little  old  towers 
are  in  no  better  condition  j  and  it  has  not  four  can¬ 
non  fit  for  fervice,  not  excepting  a  culverine  nine 
feet  long,  taken  from  the  Perlians  at  the  fiege  of 
Baffora.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janizaries,  who 
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Aleppo.  fliOttld  form  the  garrifon,  are  bufy  in  their  fliops,  and 
— the  aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to  lodge  his  retinue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  aga  is  named  immediately 
by  the  Porte,  which,  ever  fuipicious,  divides  as  much 
as  poffible  the  different  offices.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  caftle  is  a  well,  which,  by  means  of  a  fubterrane- 
011s  communication,  derives  its  water  from  a  fpring  a 
league  and  a  quarter  diftant.  In  the  environs  of  the 
city,  we  find  a  number  of  large  fquarc  Hones,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  turban  of  Rone,  which  are  fo  many 
tombs.  There  are  many  rifing  grounds  round  it, 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  fiege,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  the  affailants.  Such,  among  others,  is 
that  on  which  the  houfc  of  the  Dervichcs  Hands,  and 
which  commands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet :  Aleppo, 
therefore,  cannot  be  effeemed  a  place  of  importance 
in  war,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Syria  to  the  north  } 
hut,  confidered  as  a  commercial  city,  it  has  a  different 
appearance.  It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and 
Diarbekar  ;  fends  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  into  Perfia, 
and  communicates  between  the  Pcrfian  gulf  and  India 
by  Baffora,  with  Egypt  and  Mecca  by  Damafcus,  and 
with  Europe  by  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta)  and  La- 
takia.  Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  fpun  cot¬ 
tons,  cl  unify  linen  fabricated  in  the  villages,  filk  Huffs 
manufa&ured  in  the  city,  copper,  bourres  (coarfc 
cloths)  like  thofe  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from 
Natolia,  the  gall  nuts  of  the  KourdeHan,  the  mer- 
chandife  of  India,  fuch  as  ffiawls  and  muffins,  and  pif- 
tachio  nuts  of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
articles  fupplied  by  Europe  are  the  Languedoc  cloths, 
cochineal,  indigo,  fugar,  and  fome  other  groceries. 

The  coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  ferves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The 
French  have  at  Aleppo  a  conful  and  feven  counting- 
houfes  \  the  Englifli  and  the  Venetians  two,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.  The  em¬ 
peror  appointed  a  conful  there  in  1784,  in  the  perfon 
of  a  rich  Jew  merchant,  who  fliaved  his  beard  to  af- 
fume  the  uniform  and  the  fword.  Ruffia  has  alfo  lent 
one  very  lately.  Aleppo  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  by 
any  city  in  Turkey,  except  Conffantinople  and  Cairo, 
and  perhaps  Smyrna.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  computed  at  200,000  ;  but  in  thefe  calculations 
certainty  is  impoffible.  However,  if  wc  oblerve  that 
this  city  is  not  larger  than  Nantes  or  Marfeilles,  and 
that  the  houfes  confiH  only  of  one  Hory,  we  fliall  per¬ 
haps  not  think  it  probable  they  exceed  100,000.  The 
people  of  this  city,  both  Turks  and  Chriffians,  are 
with  reafon  eReemcd  the  moR  civilized  in  all  Turkey  \ 
and  the  European  merchants  ho  where  enjoy  fo  much 
liberty,  or  are  treated  with  fo  much  refped. 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing,  but  at 
the  fame  time  very  falubrious  for  all  who  a£e  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  aRhmatic  complaints.  The  city,  however, 
and  the  environs  are  fubjedt  to  a  fingular  endemial 
diforder,  which  is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple  of 
Aleppo  :  it  is  in  fadt  a  pimple  which  is  at  firH  inflam¬ 
matory,  and  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer  of  the  fize  of 
the  nail.  The  ufual  duration  of  this  ulcer  is  one  year  ; 
it  commonly  fixes  on  the  face,  and  leaves  a  fear  which 
disfigures  almoR  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  alleged  that 
every  Rranger  who  refides  there  three  months  is  at¬ 
tacked  with  it }  experience  has  taught  that  the  beR 
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mode  of  treatment  is  to  make  ufe  of  no  remedy.  No 
reafon  is  affigned  for  this  malady  :  but  M.  Volney  fuf-  v 
pedts  it  proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as 
it  is  likewife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
in  fome  parts  of  Diarbekar,  and  even  in  certain  di- 
Hridts  near  Damafcus,  where  the  foil  and  the  water 
have  the  fame  appearances.  Of  the  ChriRian  inhabi¬ 
tants  the  greater  number  are  Greeks,  next  to  them 
the  Armenians,  then  the  Syrians,  and  laRly  the  Ma- 
ronites ;  each  of  whom  have  a  church  in  the  city  called 
Judida  ;  jn  which  quarter,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  moR 
of  them  refide.  The  common  language  is  the  vulgar 
Arabic,  but  the  Turks  of  condition  ufe  the  Turkifli. 
MoR  of  the  Armenians  can  fpeak  the  Armenian,  fome 
few  Syrians  undcrRand  Syriac,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
Hebrew  \  but  fcarce  one  of  the  Greeks  underRands  a 
wTord  of  Greek.  The  people  in  generaj  are  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  Rature,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned ;  but  they 
feem  neither  vigorous  nor  adtive.  Both  fexes  are  hand- 
fomc  wrhen  young  :  but  the  beard  foon  disfigures  the 
men  :  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  fade  very  foon  *,  females  are  generally  married  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age,  and  many  under  14.  The 
people  of  rank  here  are  polite  and  affable,  making  al¬ 
lowances  for  that  fuperiority  which  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion  inRrudis  its  votaries  to  a ffume  over  all  who  hold 
a  different  laith.  The  bread  is  generally  of  wheat 
flour  made  into  thin  cakes,  but  very  ill  prepared,  and 
is  generally  eaten  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 
The  principal  people  have  fmall  loaves  of  finer  flour, 
which  are  well  fermented  and  baked.  Bcfides  thefe, 
there  are  a  variety  of  bifeuits,  moR  of  which  arc  Rrew** 
ed  on  the  top  with  fome  kinds  of  feeds.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  have  very  good  bread,  baked  and  prepared  in  tliG 
French  manner.  All  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes 
fmoke  tobacco  to  great  excefs  *,  even  the  very  fervants 
have  almoR  conRantly  a  pipe  in  their  mouth.  Coaches 
or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here  \  therefore  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  ride  on  horfeback  in  the  city,  with  a  number  of 
fervants  walking  before  them,  according  to  their  rank  : 
ladies  of  the  firH  diRin&ion  are  even  compelled  to 
walk  on  foot  in  the  city,  or  to  any  place  at  a  moderate 
diflance  }  in  longer  journeys  they  are  carried  by  mules, 
in  a  kind  of  couch  clofe  covered  up.  There  are  a 
number  off  public  bagnios  in  this  city,  which  are  ufed 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  except  thofe  of  the  higheR  di- 
Rin&ion,  who  commonly  have  baths  and  every  other 
convenience  in  their  own  houfes.  Aleppo  is  70  miles 
eaR  of  Scanderoon,  on  the  fea-coaR,  and  175  north-by- 
eaRof  Damafcus.  E.  Long.  37.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  12. 

Aleppo ,  The  Paehalic  of, \  one  of  the  five  govern¬ 
ments  into  which  Syria  is  divided.  It  comprehends 
the  country  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  between  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  Scan¬ 
deroon  to  Beer,  along  the  mountains ;  the  other  from 
Beles  to  the  fea,  by  Mara  and  the  bridge  of  Shoger.' 
This  fpace  principally  confiRs  of  two  plains,  that  of 
Antioch  to  the  weR,  and  that  of  Aleppo  to  the  eaR  : 
the  north  and  the  fca-coaR  are  occupied  by  conlider- 
ably  high  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
names  of  Amanus  and  of  Rhofus.  In  general,  the 
foil  of  this  government  is  fat  and  loamy.  The  lofty 
and  vigorous  plants  which  flioot  up  everywhere  after 
the  winter  rains  prove  its  fertility,  but  its  actual  fruit- 
fulnefs  is  but  little.  The  greateR  part  of  the  lands  lie 
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warte  \  fcareely  eau  we  traee  any  marks  of  cultivation 
in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  produce  confifts  in  wheat,  barley,  and  eotton,  which, 
are  found  efpecially  in  the  flat  country.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  rather  ehoofe  to  cultivate  the  vine,  mulber¬ 
ry,  olive,  and  fig  trees.  The  fides  of  the  hills  towards 
the  fea-eoall  are  appropriated  to  tobacco,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Aleppo  to  piftachios.  rl  he  pallurage  is  not  to 
be  reckoned,  beeaufe  that  is  abandoned  to  the  wander¬ 
ing  hordes  of  the  Turcomans  and  Curds. 

"in  the  greater  part  of  the  paehalies  the  pacha  is,  as 
his  title  imports,  at  once  the  viceroy  and  farmer-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  country  }  but  in  that  of  Aleppo  he  does  not 
poffefs  the  latter  office.  This  the  Porte  has  bellowed 
on  a  mehajjel  or  eolle£tor,  who  is  immediately  account¬ 
able  for  what  he  receives.  His  leafe  is  only  for  a  year. 
The  prefent  rent  of  his  farm  is  800  purfes  (above 
40,000!.)  }  but  to  this  mull  be  added  the  priee  of  the 
baboaches  (Turkilh  flippers),  or  a  prefent  of  three  or 
four  thoufand  pounds,  to  purehaie  the  favour  of  the 
vizier,  and  men  in  offiee.  For  thefe  twTo  1  urns  the  far¬ 
mer  receives  all  the  duties  of  the  government  *  which 
are,  firll,  The  produce  of  import  and  export  duties  on 
merchandife  coming  from  Europe,  India,  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  on  that  exported  in  exchange.  Second¬ 
ly,  The  taxes  paid  by  the  herds  of  eattle  brought 
every  year  by  the  Turcomans  and  Curds  from  Armenia 
and  Diarbekar,  to  be  fold  in  Syria.  Thirdly,  The 
fifth  of  the  falt-works  of  Djehoul.  And,  laftly,  The 
in  in,  or  land-tax.  Thefe  united  may  produce  about 
6o,oool. 

The  paeha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  the 
iulminillration,  receives  a  fixed  allowance  of  about 
8300I.  This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate  to 
the  expences  $  for  befides  the  troops  he  is  obliged 
to  maintain  and  the  reparation  ol  the  highways  and 
fortreffes,  the  expences  of  whieh  he  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
fray,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  making  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  minillers,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  ;  but 
the  Porte  adds  to  the  aceount  the  contributions  he 
may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turcomans,  and  his  extor¬ 
tions  from  the  villages  and  individuals }  nor  do  the 
paehas  eome  Ihort  of  this  calculation.  Abdi  Paeha, 
who  governed  13  or  14  years  ago,  earried  off,  at  the 
end  of  15  months,  upwards  of  i6o,oool.  by  laying 
under  contribution  every  trade,  even  the  very  eleaners 
of  tobaeco-pipes ;  and  very  lately  another  of  the  lame 
name  has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  fimilar  oppreffions. 
The  former  was  rewarded  by  the  divan  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  againll  the  Ruffians  ,  hut  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  not  enriehed  himfelf,  he  will  be  firangled  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  aftairs  in 
Turkey  ! 

In  eonfequenee  of  fueh  wretched  government,  the 
greater  part  of  the  paehalies  in  the  empire  are  inrpo- 
veriffied  and  laid  wafte.  This  is  the  eafe  in  particular 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  In  the  aneient  deftars,  or  re- 
giflers  of  imports,  upwards  of  3200  villages  were  rec¬ 
koned  }  but  at  prefent  the  eolkaor  ean  fcareely  find 
400.  Such  of  our  merchants  as  have  refided  there 
20  years,  have  themfelves  feen  the  greater  part  of  the 
environs  oi  Aleppo  beeome  depopulated.  .  The  travel¬ 
ler  meets  with  nothing  but  houfes  in  ruins, ^  eifterns 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  fields  abandoned.  rthofe  who 
cultivated  them  have  fled  into  the  towns,  where  the  po- 
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pulation  is  abforbed,  but  where  at  lead  the  individual  Aleppo 
eoneeals  himfelf  among  the  erowd  from  the  rapaeious  (I 
hands  of  defpotifm.  ,  Atet 

ALERXA,  Alalia,  or  Alaria,  in  Ancient  Geo -  v  " 
grap/iy ,  a  town  of  Corliea,  lituated  near  the  middle  of 
the  eall  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  ah  eminence,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  llotanus  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  m7 
built  by  the  Phoeseaus  (Diodorus  Sieulus).  After¬ 
wards  Sylla  led  a  colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  ealled  Aleria  Dijlratta. 

ALES,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  con- 
feffion  of  Augfbourg,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  the  23d  of 
April  1500.  He  foon  made  a  eonfiderable  progrefs 
in  fehool  divinity,  and  entered  the  lifts  very  early 
againll  Luther,  this  being  then  the  great  eontroverfy 
in  fafliion,  and  the  grand  field  wherein  all  authors, 
young  and  old,  uled  to  difplay  their  abilities.  Soon 
after,  he  had  a  ffiare  in  the  difpute  whieh  Patriek  Ha¬ 
milton  maintained  againll  the  ecelefiallies,  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith  he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurg.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Catholie  religion  ; 
hut  this  he  eould  not  effeft,  and  even  began  himfelf  to 
doubt  about  his  own  religion,  being  much  affe&ed  by 
the  difeourfe  of  this  gentleman,  and  Hill  more  by  the 
conftaney  he  Ihowed  at  the  Hake,  where  David  Beaton, 
archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s,  caufed  him  to  be  burnt* 
Beginning  thus  to  waver,  he  was  himfelf  perfeeuted 
with  fo  mueh  violence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Germany,  where  he  became  at  length  a  perfect 
eonvert  to  the  Protellant  religion.  The  ehange  ol  re¬ 
ligion  whieh  happened  in  England  after  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna  Bullen,  induced  Ales  to 
go  to  London  in  1535.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by 
Cranmer  arebbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer,  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  were  at  that  time  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  king.  Upon  the  fall  of  thefe  favourites, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany }  where  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  profeflor  of  divi¬ 
nity  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  in  1540.  But  lea¬ 
ving  this  place  upon  fome  difgull,  he  returned  to  Leip- 
fic,°where  he  was  ehofen  profeflor  of  divinity,  and  died 
in  March  1365.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St  John, 
on  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  Pialms,  &e. 

ALES  A,  Ae/esa,  or  Halesa,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Tufean  fea,  built,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Arehonides  of  Herlnta, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  403  years 
before  Chrift  ;  lituated  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile 
from  the  fea :  now  in  ruins.  It  enjoyed  immunity  from 
taxes  under  the  Romans  (Diodorus,  Cieero).  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  ealled  Halejini  (Cieero,  Pliny)  }  «dfo 
Alejini  and  Alcejini. 

ALESHAM,  a  final]  neat  town  in  Norfolk.  It  is- 
13  miles  north  of  Norwich,  and  121  north-eaft  by 
north  of  London.  E.  Long.  o.  30,  Lat.  32.  53* 

The  town  eonlills  of  about  400  houfes. 

ALESIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  ealled  Alexia  by 
Livy  and  others  }  a  town  ol  the  Mandubii,  a  people  of 
Celtie  Gaul  \  lituated,  according  to  Csefar,  on  a  very 
high  hill,  whofe  foot  was  wafhed  on  two  fides  by  two 
rivers.  The  town  was  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  Diodo¬ 
rus  Sieulus  relates  it  was  built  by  Hercules.  It  is  iup- 
pofed  to  be  the  eity  of  Alife ,  in  the  duehy  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  not  far  from  Dijon. 

ALET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tlm 
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Akt  Aude,  arid  dill  rift  of  Limoux,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 

||  nees.  It  is  remarkable  for  its*baths,  and  for  the  grains 

Alexander.  0f  gQ](j  anc[  filver  found  in  the  ilreams  which  runs  from 
*  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  Hands. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aude,  15  miles  foutli  of  Car- 
caffone,  and  37  north-well  of  Narbonne.  E.  Long. 
2 .  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  59. 

ALETRIS.  See  Botany  Index . 

AJLiETUM,  or  Aleta,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Celtie  Gaul,  now  extimff.  From  its  ruins 
arofe  St  Malo  in  Brittany,  at  the  dillance  of  a  mile. 
Its  ruins  are  ealled  Guich  Aleth  in  the  Britilh. 
ALEURITES.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALEUROMANCY,  the  fame  with  what  was  other- 
wife  called  al phi  tom  a  n  tia ,  and  crithomantia ,  and  means 
an  ancient  kind  of  divination  performed  by  means  of 
meal  or  flour. 

ALEUTIAN,  or  Aleutsky  islands,  a  group  or 
chain  of  iflands  on  the  north-eall  fide  of  Kamfchatka, 
and  near  the  continent  of  America,  which  are  fubje6t 
to  Ruflia.  Part  of  thefe  iflands  were  difeovered  by 
Behring  in  the  year  1741,  and  the  rell  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  fince  that  time.  Captain  Cook  vifited  thele 
iflands  in  1778,  and  directed  his  refearches  and  obfer- 
vations  to  a  furvey  of  them  and  of  the  adjacent  eoalls 
of  Afm  and  America.  On  the  Aleutian  iflands  and 
-  the  neighbouring  coafl,  the  Ruffians  have  formed  nu¬ 

merous  eflablifhments  for  the  fupport  of  the  fur-trade, 
which  is  one  of  the  moll  advantageous  commercial 
concerns  to  the  Ruffian  empire.  Captain  Billings, 
w'lio  wras  fent  out  by  the  late  emprefs  Catherine  to 
make  difeoveries  in  the  north-eall  fea,  explored,  in  the 
fummer  1790,  the  wrhole  eliain  of  thefe  iflands.  They 
feem  to  be  of  voleanic  origin  \  have  no  wood,  but  what 
floats  from  the  fea ;  and  lie  between  the  51ft  and  56th 
degrees  N.  Lat.  and  the  164th  and  the  197th  degrees 
of  E.  Long. 

ALEXANDER  the  great,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  father  Philip  laid  the  plan  of  that  extenfive  empire, 
which  his  fon  afterwards  completed.  Philip,  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Greeee,  began  to  call  his  eyes 
upon  Perfia,  with  a  view  to  retaliate  upon  that  haughty 
empire  the  injuries  of  former  times.  It  was  the  po¬ 
pular  topie  of  the  day.  But  this  prince  was  cut  off  in 
the  midfl  of  his  enterprife.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  Alexander  in  the  affembly  of  the  Grecian 
Hates,  that  he  wras  created  general  of  their  combined 
forees  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Having  made  every 
needful  preparation,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  he 
invaded  Afia.  The  lieutenants  of  Darius,  who  was 
then  king  of  Perfia,  oppofed  him  at  the  river  Grani- 
cus,  where  Alexander  obtained  a  complete  victory,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  purfued  his  marek  through  Afia.  At 
Iffus,  near  Scanderoon,  he  was  met  by  Darius  in  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army.  Here  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fecond  vi6tory ;  and  took  the  camp  of  Darius, 
together  with  his  family,  -whom  he  treated  with  the 
utmofl  humanity.  Contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  war, 
inflead  of  purfuing  Darius,  he  made  an  excurfion  into 
Egypt  \  and,  as  far  as  appears,  through  no  better  mo¬ 
tives  than  thofe  of  vanity.  Here  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  the  mean  time 
Darius  recruited  his  Hrcngth,  and  got  together  an  ar¬ 
my  fuperior  to  what  he  brought  into  the  plain  of  Iffus. 


Alexander  having  finiflied  his  Egyptian  expedition,  tra-  Alexander, 
verfed  Afia,  and  palled  the  Euphrates.  At  Arbela,  a1 — -v— " * 
town  in  Affyria,  he  met  Darius.  Here  a  deeilive 
battle  was  fought,  which  put  all  Perfia  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander.  His  ambition  not  being  fatisfied  with 
the  conqueH  of  that  vail  eountry,  he  proje6ted  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  India.  Here  he  met  with  great  oppofi- 
tion  from  Porus,  a  gallant  prinee,  whom  in  the  end  he 
redueed.  Beyond  the  Ganges  lay  a  country  Hill  un- 
fubdued.  He  notified  it  to  his  army,  that  he  propofed 
to  pafs  the  river.  But  thefe  veterans,  haraffed  with 
their  fatigues,  and  feeing  no  end  of  their  labour,  muti¬ 
nied,  and  refilled  to  march  farther.  The  difappointed 
chief  was  therefore  obliged  to  return.  At  Babylon  he 
propofed  to  receive  ambaffadors,  appoint  governors,  and 
fettle  his  vaH  monarchy ;  but  his  exeeffes  put  an  end* 
to  his  life  in  the  midil  of  his  defigns,  and  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

The  chara&er  of  this  hero  is  fo  familiar  to  every¬ 
body,  that  it  is  almoH  needlefs  labour  to  draw  it.  All 
the  world  knows,  fays  Mr  Bayle,  that  it  was  equally 
eompofed  of  very  great  virtues  and  very  great  vices. 

He  had  no  mediocrity  in  any  thing  but  his  flature : 
in  his  other  properties,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  was 
all  extremes.  His  ambition  rofe  even  to  madnefs.  His 
father  was  not  at  all  miflaken  in  fuppofing  the  bounds 
of  Maeedon  too  fmall  for  his  fon  :  for  how  could  Ma- 
eedon  bound  the  ambition  of  a  man,  who  reckoned 
the  whole  world  too  fmall  a  dominion  ?  He  wept  at 
hearing  the  philofopher  Anaxarchus  fay,  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds  :  his  tears  were  owing  to 
his  defpair  of  conquering  them  all,  fince  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  conquer  one.  Livy,  in  a  fliort  di- 
greffion,  has  attempted  to  inquire  into  the  events  whieh 
might  have  happened,  if  Alexander,  after  the  conqueH 
of  Afia,  had  brought  his  arms  into  Italy  ?  Doubtlefs 
things  might  have  taken  a  very  different  turn  with 
him  •,  and  all  the  grand  projects,  whieh  fueeeedcd  fo 
well  againff  an  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  might  eafily 
have  mifearried  if  he  had  had  to  do  with  rough  hardy 
Roman  armies.  And  yet  the  vaff  aims  of  this  mighty 
conqueror,  if  feen  under  another  point  of  view,  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  eonfined  in  a  very  narrow  compafs  j 
lince,  as  we  are  told,  the  utmoH  wifli  of  that  great 
heart,  for  whieh  the  whole  earth  was  not  big  enough, 
was,  after  all,  to  be  praifed  by  the  Athenians :  for  it 
is  related,  that  the  difficulties  whieh  lie  encountered  in 
order  to  pafs  the  Ilydafpcs,  forced  him  to  cry  out, 

“  O  Athenians,  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I 
expofe  myfelf  for  the  fake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you  ?”  But  Bayle  affirms,  that  this  was  quite  eonfif- 
tent  with  the  vaff  unbounded  extent  of  his  ambition, 
as  he  wanted  to  make  all  future  time  his  own,  and  be 
an  obje£t  of  admiration  to  the  lateff  pofferity  \  yet  did 
not  expe£t  this  from  the  conqueH  of  worlds,  but  from 
books.  He  was  perfe6Hy  in  the  right,  fays  Bayle  \ 

“  for  if  Greece  had  not  furniflied  him  with  good  wri¬ 
ters,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  as  much  forgotten  * 
as  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Maeedon  before  Amphi¬ 
tryon.” 

Alexander  has  been  praifed  upon  the  feore  of  con- 
tineney,  yet  his  life  eonld  not  furely  be  quite  regular 
in  that  refpeft.  Indeed,  the  fire  of  his  early  youth  ap¬ 
peared  fo  cold  towards  women,  that  his  mother  fuf- 

pe&ed  1 
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Alexander,  peeled  him  to  he  impotent y  and,  to  fatisfy  herfelf  in 
"Y—— ^  this  point,  did,  with  the  confent  of  Philip,  procure  a 
very  handfome  eourtezan  to  lie  with  him,  whofe  ca- 
refl’es,  however,  were  all  to  no  purpofe.  His  behaviour 
afterwards  to  the  Perfian  captives  fliows  him  to  have  had 
a  great  command  over  himfelf  in  this  particular.  The 
wife  of  Darius  was  a  finilhed  beauty  \  her  daughters 
likewrife  were  all  beauties  \  yet  this  young  prinee,  who 
had  them  in  his  power,  not  only  bellowed  on  them  all 
the  honours  due  to  their  high  rank,  but  managed  their 
reputation  with  the  utmoll  delicaey.  They  were  kept 
as  in  a  cloiller  coneealed  from  the  world,  and  fccured 
from  the  reach  of  every  diflionourable  (not  only  at¬ 
tack,  but)  imputation.  He  did  not  give  the  leall  han¬ 
dle  to  fcandal,  cither  by  his  vifits,  his  looks,  or  his 
words  :  and  for  other  Perfian  dames  his  prifoners, 
equally  beautiful  in  face  and  lliape,  he  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  faying  gaily,  that  they  gave  indeed  much  pain 
to  his  eyes.  The  amazon  Thalellris  could  not  obtain 
from  him  a  compliance  with  her  gallant  requell  till  after 
a  delay  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  time,  what  are 
we  to  conclude  from  his  caufing  his  favourite  millrefs 
Panealle  to  be  drawn  naked  by  Apelles,  though  it  is 
true  he  gave  her  to  the  painter,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her?  What  of  that  immoderate  love  of  boys,  which 
Athenanis  relates  of  him?  What  of  that  prodigious 
number  of  wives  and  eoneubines  which  he  kept  ? 

His  excefles  with  regard  to  wine  were  notorious, 
and  beyond  all  imagination  $  and  he  committed,  when 
drunk,  a  thoufand  extravagancies.  It  was  owing  to 
wine,  that  he  killed  Clitus  who  faved  his  life,  and 
burnt  Perfepolis,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  eities  of  the 
Pall  *,  he  did  this  lall  indeed  at  the  inlligatiou  of  the 
courtezan  Thais  }  but  this  eircumllance  made  it  only 
the  more  heinous.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  he 
died  by  drinking  immoderately  :  and  even  Plutarch, 
who  affects  to  contradict  it,  owns  that  he  did  nothing 
but  drink  the  whole  day  he  was  taken  ill. 

In  Ihort,  to  fum  up  the  character  of  this  prince,  we 
cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  his  good  qualities  did  in 
anywife  compenfate  for  his  bad  ones.  Heroes  make  a 
noife :  their  aClions  glare,  and  llrike  the  fenfes  forci¬ 
bly  y  while  the  infinite  dellruCtion  and  mifery  they  oc- 
caiion  lie  more  in  the  lhadc,  and  out  of  fight.  One 
good  legillator  is  worth  all  the  heroes  that  ever  did  or 
will  exill.  Sec  Maced  on. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a  Neapolitan  law¬ 
yer,  of  great  learning,  who  floimlhed  toward  the  end 
of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
followed  the  profeilion  of  the  law  firll  at  Naples, 
afterwards  at  Rome:  but  he  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  to  the  lludy  of  polite  literature }  and  at 
length  he  entirely  left  the  bar,  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  cafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the  Mufes.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Dies  Genialcs We  are  there  informed, 
that  he  lodged  at  Rome,  in  a  houfe  that  was  haunted  y 
and  he  relates  many  furprifing  particulars  about  the 
ghoil.  He  fays  alfo,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
went  to  the  leCtures  of  Philelphus,  who  explained  at 
Rome  the  Tufeulan  quetlions  of  Cieero  y  he  was  there 
alfo  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read 
their  leCtures  upon  Martial.  The  particular  time  when 
lie  died  is  not  known  \  but  he  was  buried  in  the  mo- 
naftery  of  the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  com¬ 


mentary  upon  his  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  Alexander 
1587,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  1673,  with  the  notes  <— y— — j 
of  Dennis  Godfrey,  Chrillopher  Colerus,  and  Nicholas 
Mereerus. 

Alexander,  Neckham ,  an  eminent  Englilh  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  born  at  St  Al¬ 
ban’s  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  1215  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Exeter,  and  died  in  1227.  Pie  wrote  feveral  works, 
whieh  were  never  publilhed  ;  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  manufeript  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  other 
countries. 

Alexander,  Noel ,  an  indefatigable  wrriter  of  the 
17th  century,  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  1639.  Af¬ 
ter  finifliing  his  iludies  at  Rouen,  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was  profefled  there  in 
x 655.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  the  great  eonvent, 
where  he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  philofophy  there,  which  he  did  for  1 2  years. 

M.  Colbert  fliowed  him  many  marks  of  his  efreem  j 
and  being  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  perfeCt  the 
education  of  hisfon,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  he 
formed  an  aflembly  of  the  moll  learned  perfons,  whofe 
conferences  upon  eeclefiallieal  hillory  might  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  Father  Alexander  was  invited  to  this 
aflembly,  w  here  he  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  ge¬ 
nius  and  ability,  that  he  gained  the  particular  friend- 
fliip  of  young  Colbert,  wrho  fliowed  him  the  utmoll  re¬ 
gard  as  long  as  he  lived.  Thcfe  eonferenees  gave  rife 
to  Alexander’s  defign  of  wTriting  an  eeclefiallieal  hillo¬ 
ry  y  for,  being  defired  to  reduce  what  was  material  in 
tliefc  conferences  to  writing,  he  did  it  with  fo  mueli 
accuracy,  that  the  learned  men  who  eompofed  this  af- 
l'embly,  advifed  him  to  undertake  a  complete  body  of 
chureh  hillory.  This  he  executed  with  great  afliduity, 
collecting  and  digefting  the  materials  himfelf,  and  w  rit¬ 
ing  even  the  tables  with  his  own  hand.  He  at  lalt 
completed  his  work  in  1686.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  wras  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  his  fight  y  a 
moll  inexprelfible  misfortune  to  one  whofe  whole  plea- 
fure  was  in  lludy,  yet  he  bore  it  with  great  patienee 
and  refignation.  He  died  merely  of  a  deeay  of  nature, 

1724,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  fucceed- 
ed  Heliogabalus  about  A.  D.  222,  when  but  16  years 
of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Mammfea,  and  by  her 
advice  he  in  a  great  meafure  regulated  his  conduCt.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  Hate 
having  been  greatly  difordered  by  the  vicious  conduCt 
of  his  predeeeffor  y  he  was  a  moll  llriCt  lover  of  jultice, 
an  eneourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Chriilians.  He  made  a  fucecl'sful  expedi¬ 
tion  againll  the  Perfians  •,  but  endeavouring  to  reform 
his  troops,  who  had  grown  very  lieentious  under  the 
late  bad  government,  they  murdered  him  at  the  inlli- 
gation  of  Maximinus,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  mother,  A.  D.  235. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope ,  had  four  ballards  when  he 
was  cardinal,  for  one  of  whom  he  had  fo  great  aflee- 
tion,  that  he  lluck  at  nothing  to  raife  him.  Defigning 
to  poifon  fome  cardinals,  he  was  poifoned  himfelf,  A.  D. 

1503.  See  Borgia. 

Alexander  VII.  Pope .  See  Chigi. 

Alexander,  bilhop  of  Lineoln,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  wras  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  ne¬ 
phew' 
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ander.  phe'v  of  the  famous  Roger,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  who 
"V— '  hr  ft  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  his  intereft  with  the  king,  raifed  him  to  the 
mitre.  Alexander  was  confecrated  at  Canterbury, 
July  22.  1123.  Having  received  his  education  under 
his  uncle  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  been  accuftomcd 
to  a  fplendid  way  of  living,  he  affe&cd  fliow  and  ftatc 
more  than  was  fuitable  to  his  chara&cr,  or  confiftent 
with  his  fortunes.  This  failing  excepted,  he  was  a 
man  worthy  of  honour,  and  every  way  qualified  for 
his  Ration.  The  year  after  bis  colifecration,  his  ca¬ 
thedral  church  at  Lincoln  having  been  accidentally 
burnt  down,  lie  rebuilt  it,  and  fecured  it  againft  the 
like  accident  for  the  future  by  a  Hone  roof.  This  pre¬ 
late  increafed  the  number  of  prebends  in  his  church, 
and  augmented  its  revenues  with  fcvcral  manors  and 
eftates.  In  imitation  of  the  barons,  and  fome  of  the 
bifhops,  particularly  his  uncle  the  bifliop  of  Saliftm- 
ry,  lie  built  three  caftles  \  one  at  Banbury,  another 
at  Sleafoyd,  and  a  third  at  Newark.  He  likewife 
founded  two  monafteries  \  one  at  Haverholm,  for  re¬ 
gular  canons  and  nuns  together,  the  other  at  Tame  for 
white  friars.  He  went  twice  to  Rome  in  the  years 
1142  and  1144.  The  firft  time  he  came  back  in 
quality  of  the  pope’s  legate,  for  the  calling  a  fynod,  in 
which  he  publi filed  feveral  wholcfome  and  neceffary 
canons.  In  Auguft  H47>  took  a  third  journey  to 
the  pope,  who  was  then  in  France  ;  where  he  fell  fick 
through  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  return¬ 
ed  with  great  difficulty  to  England,  where  he  died,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  prelacy. 

Alexander,  William ,  earl  of  Stirling,  an  eminent 
Scots  ftatefman  and  poet  in  the  reigns  of  James  VI. 
and  Charles  I.  who,  after  travelling  with  the  duke  of 
Argyle^  as  his  tutor  or  companion,  wrote  a  poetical 
complaint  of  his  unfuccefsful  love  of  fomc  beauty,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Aurora .  He  then  removed  to  the 
court  of  James  VI.  where  he  applied  to  the  more  folid 
parts  of  poetry,  forming  himfclf  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tragedians.  In  1607,  he  publiflied 
fomc  dramatic  performances,  entitled  The  Monarchic 
Tragedies ,  dedicated  to  King  James  ‘  who  was  fo  well 
plcafed  with  them,  as  to  call  him  his  philofophicat 
poet.  After  this,  he  is  faid  to  have  written  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  j  and  in  1613*  he  produced  a  poem  called 
Doomfday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment .  He  was 
made  gentleman  uflier  to  Prince  Charles,  and  mafter 
of  the  requefts  j  was  knighted  \  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  lie  proje6ted  the  fettlement  of 
a  colony,  but  afterwards  fold  it  to  the  French.  In 
1626,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland  ;  was 
created  firft  vifeount,  and  then  earl,  of  Stirling  \  and 
died  in  1640. 

Alexander  I.  St ,  whom  St  Iren  ecus  reckons  the 
fifth  bifliop  of  Rome,  fucceedcd  St  Evariftus  in  the  year 
109,  and  died  in  the  year  119.  There  is  no  account 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  cpiftlcs  which  are  attributed  to  him 
are  fuppofititious. 

Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  William  in  1213,  at  16  years  of  age.  He  made 
an  expedition  into  England,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of 
King  John  :  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  was  offered 
battle  by  Alexander,  but  refufed  it.  He  took  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Carlifle  from  Henry  III.  which  was  afterwards 
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exchanged  l'or  Berwick.  Alexander  died  in  1240,  in  Alexander 
the  5  ill  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign j  and 
left  for  his  fucceffor,  his  fon - 

Alexander  HI.  who  was  crowned  king  of  Scot-  ^ 
land  in  1249..  He  Cummings,  a  powerful  family, 
took  arms  againft  him  }  and  taking  him  prifoner,  con¬ 
fined  him  at  Stirling :  but  lie  was  afterwards  re- 
leafed  by  his  fubjefts.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  king  of  England  ;  and  was  at  length  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on  the  10th  of  April  1290, 
after  having  reigned  42,  or  according  to  others  37, 
years. 

ALEXANDERS,  in  Botany.  See  Smyrnium. 
ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scan - 
deroon  ;  a  town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea.  It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  28  or  30  leagues.  It  is  now,  properly 
fpeaking,  nothing  elfe  but  a  village,  without  walls,  in 
which  the  tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  lioufes, 
and  which  entirely  owes  its  exiftcnce  to  the  road  which 
it  commands.  This  is  the  only  road,  in  all  Syria, 
where  vcffels  anchor  on  a  lolid  bottom,  without  their 
cables  being  liable  to  chafe  :  but  in  other  refpe&s  it 
has  many  inconveniences.  It  is  infefted,  during  win¬ 
ter,  by  a  peculiar  wind,  called  by  the  French  failors 
la  Raguier ,  which,  rufiling  from  the  fnowy  fummits  of 
the  mountains,  frequently  forces  fliips  to  drag  their  an¬ 
chors  feveral  leagues  :  And  when  the  fnow  begins  ttf 
cover  the  mountains  which  furround  the  gulf,  tempef- 
tuous  winds  arife  which  prevent  vcffels  from  entering 
for  three  or  four  months  together.  The  road  alfo  to 
Aleppo  by  the  plain  is  infefted  by  Curd  robbers,  who 
conceal  thcmfelves  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  fre¬ 
quently  attack  and  plunder  the  ftrongeft  caravans.  But 
the  worft  circumftance  is  the  extreme  unwholefomenefs 
of  the  air,  occafioned  here  by  ftagnant  waters  and  me¬ 
phitic  exhalations.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  this  every 
year  carries  off  one  third  of  the  crews  of  the  veffels 
which  remain  here  during  the  fummer  ;  nay  fliips  fre¬ 
quently  lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  fcafon 
for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September :  it  is  an  intermitting  fever  of 
the  moft  malignant  kind,  and  is  accompanied  with 
obftr unions  of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  dropfy. 

To  this  baneful  epidemic,  Alcxandretta,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  feems  to  be  irremediably  condemned:  for  the 
plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  fo  low  and  flat, 
that  the  rivulets,  finding  no  declivity,  can  never  reach 
the  fca.  When  they  are  fwelled  by  the  winter  rains, 
the  fea,  likewdfe  fwelled  by  tempefts,  hinders  their  dif- 
charging  themfclvcs  into  it  :  hence  their  waters,  forced 
to  fpread  themfclvcs,  form  lakes  in  the  plain.  On  the 
approach  of  the  fummer,  the  waters  become  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  heat,  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt,  and 
which  cannot  dilperfe,  being  confined  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  encircle  the  gulf.  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
befides  lies  to  the  weft,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  the 
moll  unhealthy  expofure  when  it  correfponds  with  the 
fea.  The  labour  neceffary  to  remedy  this  would  be 
immenfe,  and  after  all  infufficient :  and,  indeed,  fueli 
an  undertaking  would  be  abfolutely  impofiiblc  under  a 
government  like  that  of  the  Turks.  A  few  years  ago, 

Mr  Volney  informs  us,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  numerous  inconveniences  of  Alexan- 
dretta,  wiflied  to  abandon  that  port  and  carry  the  trade 

to 
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Alexan-  to  Latakia.  They  propofed  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli 
dretta,  to  repair  the  harbour  at  their  own  expence,  provided 
Alexandria.  ]ie  would  grant  them  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for 
ten  years.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  rc- 
queft,  the  agent  then  employed  talked  much  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  would,  in  time ,  refult  to  the  whole 
country  :  “  But  what  fignifies  it  to  me  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  time ,  replied  the  pacha  ?  I  was  yefterday  at  Ma- 
rachj  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I  fliall  be  at  Djedda:  Why 
Ihould  I  deprive  myfelf  of  prefent  advantages,  which 
«,re  certain,  for  future  benefits  I  cannot  hope  to  par¬ 
take?”  The  European  fa&ors  were  obliged  therefore 
to  remain  at  Scanderoon.  There  are  three  of  thefe 
fa£tors,  two  for  the  French,  and  one  for  the  Englifli 
and  Venetians.  The  only ,  curiofity  which  they  have 
to  amufe  ftrangers  with  confifts  in  fix  or  feven  marble 
monuments,  fent  from  England,  on  which  you  read : 
Here  lies  fitch  a  one ,  carried  off'  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  by  the  fatal  effe&s  of  a  contagious  air .  The  fight 
of  thefe  is  the  more  di firefling,  as  the  languid  air,  yel¬ 
low  complexion,  livid  eyes,  and  dropfical  bellies  of  thofe 
who  fliow  them,  make  it  but  too  probable  they  cannot 
long  efcape  the  fame  fate.  It  is  true,  they  have  fome 
refource  in  the  village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air  and  ex¬ 
cellent  water  of  which  furprifingly  reflore  the  fick. 
The  aga,  for  fome  years  paft,  bus  applied  the  duties 
of  the  cuftomhoufe  of  Alexandretta  to  his  own  ufe,  and 
rendered  himfelf  almoft  independent  of  the  pacha  of 
Aleppo.  The  Turkifh  empire  is  full  of  rich  rebels, 
who  frequently  die  in  peaceable  poflefliomof  their  u fur- 
pat  ions. 

ALEXANDRIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Myfia,  on  the  fea  coaft,  forming  a  part  of 
Mount  Ida,  where  Paris  gave  judgment  on  the  three 
goddefles. 

Alexandria,  now  Scanderia ,  by  Athenseus  call¬ 
ed  X^ven j  }  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time 
its  capital.  This  city  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  foon  after  the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  333 
years  before  Chrift.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  twelve  miles  weft  of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  an¬ 
ciently  called  Canopicum  ;  and  lies  in  E.  Long.  30.  9. 
N.  Lat.  31.  ‘io. 

Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  build  this 
city,  (.on  account  of  its  being  conveniently  fituated  for 
a  fine  port)  and  fo  fudden  was  his  refolution,  that  af¬ 
ter  he  had  directed  where  every  public  ftrudlure  was 
to  be  placed,  fixed  the  number  of  temples,  and  the  dei¬ 
ties  to  whom  they  fliould  be  dedicated,  &c.  there  were 
no  inftruments  at  hand  proper  for  marking  out  the 
walls,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Upon 
this,  a  workman  advifed  the  king  to  colleft  what  meal 
was  among  the  foldiers,  and  to  lift  it  in  lines  upon  the 
ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  would  be 
fufficiently  marked  out.  This  advice  was  followed*, 
and  the  new  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by 
Ariftander,  the  king’s  foothfayer,  interpreted  as  a  pre- 
fage  of  the  city’s  abounding  with  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  predictions  5  for  A- 
lexandria  foon  became  the  ftaple,  not  only  for  mer- 
chandife,  but  alfo  for  all  the  arts  and  fcicnces  of  the 
Greeks. 

Alexandria  was  a  league  and  a  half  long,  by  one- 
third  in  breadth,  which  made  the  circumference  of 
its  walls  about  four  leagues.  Lake  Mareotis  bathed 


its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Alexandria, 
north.  It  was  interfedled  lengthwife  by  ftraight  pa- 
rallel  ftreets.  This  direction  left  a  free  paflage  to  the 
northern  wind,  which  alone  conveys  coolneis  and  fa- 
lubrity  into  Egypt.  A  ftreet  of  2000  feet  wide  began 
at  the  gate  of  the  fea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate  of 
Canopus.  It  was  decorated  with  magnificent  liouies, 
temples,  and  public  buildings.  In  this  extenlive  range, 
the  eye  was  never  tired  with  admiring  the  marble,  the 
porphyry,  and  obelifks,  which  were  deilined  at  fome  fu¬ 
ture  day  to  embclliih  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  This 
ftreet,  the  handlomeft  in  the  univerfe,  was  interfedled 
by  another  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  formed  a  fquare 
at  their  junction  of  half  a  league  in  circumference. 

From  the  middle  of  this  great  place,  the  two  gates  were 
to  be  feen  at  once,  and  velfels  arriving  under  full  fail 
from  the  north  and  from  the  louth. 

A  mole  of  a  mile  in  length  ftretched  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and  divided  the  great  har¬ 
bour  into  two.  That  which  is  to  the  northward  pre¬ 
ferred  its  name.  A  dike  drawn  from  the  ifland  to  the 
rock  whereon  was  built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the 
wefterly  winds.  The  other  was  called  Luncflos ,  or  the 
Safe-Return.  The  former  is  called  at  prefent  the  new, 
the  latter  the  old  harbour:  a  bridge  that  joins  the 
mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a  communication  between 
them.  It  was  raifed  on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fea, 
and  left  a  free  paifage  for  lhips.  The  palace,  "which 
advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochias ,  extended 
,as  far  as  the  dike,  and  occupied  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to  its  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  contained  within  its  enclofure  the  mu* 
feum,  an  afylum  for  learned  men,  groves,  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majefty,  and  a  temple  where  the  body 
of  Alexander  was  depolited  in  a  golden  coffin,  lhe 
infamous  Seleucus  Cibyofaaes  violated  this  monument, 
carried  oft  the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a  glafs  one  in  its^ 
place.  In  the  great  harbour  was  the  little  ifland  of 
Anti-Rhodes,  where  ftood  a  theatre,  and  a  royal  place 
of  refidence.  Within  the  harbour  of  Eunoftos  was  a 
fmaller  one,  called  Kibotos ,  dug  by  the  hand  of  man, 
which  communicated  with  Lake  Mareotis  by  a  canal. 

Between  this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admirable 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  that  of  Neptune  near  the  great 
place  where  the  market  was  held.  Alexandria  extend¬ 
ed  likewife  along  the  fouthern  hanks  of  the  lake*  Its 
eaftern  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with  its 
porticoes  of  more  than  600  feet  long,  fupported  by  fe- 
veral  rows  of  marble  pillars.  Without  the  gate  of  Ca¬ 
nopus  was  a  fpacious  circus  for  the  chariot  races.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  the  fnburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the  fea- 
fliore,  and  feemed  a  fccond  Alexandria.  A  luperb  am¬ 
phitheatre  was  built  there,  with  a  race- ground,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  quinquennalia. 

Such  is  the  defeription  left  us  of  Alexandria  by  the 
ancients,  and  above  all  by  Strabo. 

The  architect  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  under¬ 
taking  was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates,  who  had  acquired 
fo  much  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus.  The  city  was  firft  rendered  populous  by 
Ptolemy  So  ter,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  who,  after 
the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  being  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt,  foon  affumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Alexandria,  about  304  years 
before  Chrift.  ^ 
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Jtfcxaiuliia.  ‘:1  ^ie  S0^1  Year  °f  Ptolemy  Soler’s  reign,  he  took 
- v— — '  Ins  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  partner  with  him  in  the 
empire  j  and  bv  this  prince  the  eity  of  Alexandria  was 
much  embeliifhed.  In  the  full  year  of  his  reign,  the 
famous  watch-tower  of  Pharos  was  finifhed.  It  had 
been  begun  leveral  years  before  by  Ptolemy  Soter  ; 
and,  when  finifhed,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  The  fame  year,  the  ill  and  of  Pharos 
itfelf,  originally  ieven  furlongs  diliant  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  joined  to  it  by  a  cauicway.  This  was  the 
work  of  .Dexiphanes,  who  completed  it  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  ldn  put  the  lail  hand  to  the  tower.  The  tower 
was  a  large  lquare  ftruchire  of  white  marble  5  on  the 
top  of  which  fires  were  kept  conftantly  burning,  for  the 
direction  of  bailors.  The  building  eoft  800  talents-; 
which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  165,0001.3  if  Alexandrian, 
to  twice  that  l\im. 

The  architect  employed  in  this  famous  ftrudhirc 
fell  upon  the  following  contrivance  to  ufurp  the  whole 
glory  to  liimielf. — -Being  ordered  to  engrave  upon  it 
the  following  iufeription  : — 44  King ’Ptolemy  to  the 
'  Gods  the  Saviours  for  the  benefit  of  Sailors  3”  inftead 
of  the  king’s  name  he  fubftituted  his  own,  and  then 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  marble  with  mortar,  wrote 
upon  it  the  above-mentioned  infeription.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  mortar  being  worn  off,  the  following  inferip¬ 
tion  appeared:  46  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  the  fon  of 
Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the  benefit 
of  Sailors.” 

I  his  year  alfo  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of 
the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It 
Was  let  up  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  called 
Rhacotis ,  where  a  temple  was  afterwards  erected  to  his 
honour,  luitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  flately  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  called,  from  the  god  worf hipped  there, 
Serapeum .  This  ftrn&nre,  according  to  Ammianus 
Mareellinus,  furpaffed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all 

others  in  the  world,  exeept  the  capitol  at  Rome.* - 

Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the  famous  Alex¬ 
andrian  library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  ufc  of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  eity  3  and, 
by  continual  additions  by  his  lucceffors,  became  at  lail 
the  lineft  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer 
than  700,000  volumes.  The  method  followed  in  col¬ 
lecting  books  for  this  library,  was,  to  leize  all  thole 
which  were  brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  books  were  transcribed  in  the  mufeum 
by  perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe  3  the  eopics  were 
then  delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals 
laid  up  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  having  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophoelcs,  Eu¬ 
ripides,  and  HLlchylus,  returned  them  only  the  copies, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  tranferibed  in  as  beautiful  a  man¬ 
ner  as  poffible  3  prefenting  the  Athenians  at  the  fame 
time  with  fifteen  talents  (upwards  of  30,000k  fterling) 
for  the  exchange. 

As  the  mufeum  was  at  ftrft  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Bruchion ,  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library 
was  placed  there  likewife  3  hut  when  it  came  to  con¬ 
tain  400,000  volumes,  another  library,  within  the 
Serapeum,  was  ereCted  by  way  of  fupplement  to  it, 
and  on  that  account  called  the  daughter  of  the  former. 
In  this  Second  library  300,000  volumes,  in  proeefs  of 
time,  were  depofited  3  and  the  two  together  contained 
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the  700,000  volumes  already  mentioned.  In  the  war  Alexandria, 
carried  011  by  Julius  Caelar  againft  the  inhabitants  of' — 
this  eity,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with  the  400,000 
volumes  it  contained,  was  reduced  to  allies.  The  li¬ 
brary  in  the  Serapeum,  however,  ftill  remained  3  and 
here  Cleopatra  depofited  200,000  volumes  of  the  Perga- 
mean  library,  which  Mark  Antony  prefented  her  with. 

Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time,  rendered 
the  new  library  at  Alexandria  more  numerous  aud  con- 
fiderable  than  the  former  3  and  though  it  was  often 
plundered  during  the  revolutions  and  troubles  of  the 
Roman  empire,  yet  it  was  again  and  again  repaired, 
and  filled  with  the  fame  number  of  books. 

l  or  293  years  Alexandria  was  held  in  fubjeCtion  by 
the  Ptolemies.  Here  is  a  lilt  of  thefe  princes,  with  the 
dates  of  their  relpeCtive  reigns. 

Ptolemy  the  ion  of  Lagns,  furnamed  Soter ,  reigned 
39  years,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  37 20* 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  39  years,  and  died  in 
3758.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  reigned  25  years,  and  died 
m  37^3*  Ptolemy  Pliilopater  reigned  17  years,  and 
died  in  3800.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  24  years, 
and  died  in  3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor  reigned  37 
years,  and  died  in  3861.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  or  Pliyfi- 
con  reigned  53  years,  part  with  his  brother  Philome¬ 
tor,  and  part  alone.  He  died  in  3888.  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus  reigned  36  years  fix  months.  He  died  in  3923. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus  and  wife  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  reigned  fix  months.  Alexander  I.  the  nephew  ♦ 

of  Lathyrus,  was  eftablilhed  ^3924,  and  died  in  3943. 

Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  I.  was  difpoffcffed 
by  the  Alexandrians  in  3939.  Ptolemy  Nothus,  or 
Anletes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reigned  13  years,  and 
died  in  3953*  Ptolemy,  furnamed  JDioni/Jeus  or  Bac¬ 
chus,  reigned  three  years  eight  months,  and  died  in 
3957.  Cleopatra  reigned  from  3957,  and  killed  hcrfelf 
in  3974. 

This  eity,  as  we  have  already  ohferved,  foon  became 
extremely  populous,  and  was  embelliflied  both  by  its 
own  princes  and  the  Romans  ;  but,  like  1110ft  other 
noted  cities  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the  feat  of  terrible 
maffacres.  About  141  years  before  Clirift,  it  was  al- 
moft  totally  depopulated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfeon.  That 
barbarous  monfter,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  gave 
free  liberty  to  his  guards  to  plunder  his  metropolis  and 
murder  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleafure.  The  cruel¬ 
ties  pra&iled  on  this  occafion  eannot  be  expreffed  5  and 
the  few  who  efcaped  were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled 
into  other  countries.  Upon  this,  Phyfeon,  that  he 
might  not  reign  over  empty  houfes,  invited  thither 
ftrangers  from  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  by  whom 
the  city  was  repeopled,  and  foon  recovered  its  former 
iplendour.  On  this  oceafion,  many  learned  men  hav¬ 
ing  been  obliged  to  fly,  proved  the  means  of  reviving 
learning  in  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  other  places,  where  it  was  almoft 
totally  loft. 

The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much 
move  kindnefs  hy  Phyfeon  than  the  old  ones  had  been  ; 
for,  on  their  complaining  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour, 
he  refolved  on  a  general  maffacre  of  the  young  men. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  one  day  affembled  in  the 
gymnafium,  or  place  of  their  public  exercifes,  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  let  on  fire  ;  fo  that  they  all  perifh 
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ed,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  fwords  of  his  mer¬ 
cenaries,  whom  the  tyrant  had  placed  at  all  the  ave¬ 
nues. 

Though  Julius  Caffar  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  fonie  time  againll  this  city,  it  leems  not  to  have  fuf- 
fered  much  damage,  except  the  burning  of  the  library 
already  mentioned,  Pefore  Cocfar  left  Alexandria,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  afliftancc  he  had  recci\ed  fiom 
the  Jews,  he  confirmed  all  their  privileges  there,  and 
even  engraved  his  decree  on  a  pillar  ot  brafs.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  maflacre  of  50,000  of 
them  in  this  city  about  the  year  of  Chrifl  67. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay  foon  after  this,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  though  for  what  oflence  is  not  known  j 
but  when  Adrian  vifited  Egypt,  about  the  year  141,  it 
was  alinofl  totally  ruined.  lie  repaired  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings,  not  only  re  if  0  ring,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  their  ancient  privileges,  but  heaping  new  fa¬ 
vours  upon  them  $  for  which  they  returned  him  their 
folemn  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours 
they  could  while  lie  was  prefen t ;  but  as  loon  as  lie  was 
gone,  they  publiflied  the  moll  virulent  and  bitter  lam¬ 
poons  againll  him. 

The  fickle  and  fatirical  humour  of  the  Alexandrians 
was  highly  dilliked  by  Adrian,  though  he  inflicted  no 
punifhment  upon  them  for  it ;  but  when  they  lampoon¬ 
ed  Caracalla,  he  did  not  let  them  elcape  fo  eafily. 
That  tyrant,  in  the  year  215,  when  lie  vifited  their 
city,  having  become  the  fubjecl  of  their  foolilli  fatires, 
ordered  a  general  maflacre,  by  his  numerous  troops, 
who  were  diipcrfcd  all  over  the  city.  The  inhuman 
orders  being  given,  all  were  murdered,  without  dilline- 
tion  of  age  or  fex  >  fo  that  in  one  night’s  time  the 
whole  city  floated  in  blood,  and  every  houfe  was  filled 
with  carcafes.  The  monfler  who  occafioncd  this  had 
retired  during  the  night  to  the  temple  of  Scrapis,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  that  deity ;  aud,  not  yet  fa- 
tiated  with  (laughter,  commanded  the  maflacre  to  be 
continued  all  the  next  day  ;  lo  that  very  few  of  the 
inhabitants  remained.  As  if  even  this  had  not  been 
fuffieicnt,  he  dripped  the  city  of  all  its  ancient  privile¬ 
ges  ;  fnp prefled  the  academy  ;  ordered  all  flrangers 
who  lived  there  to  depart  j  and  that  the  few  who  re¬ 
mained  might  not  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  lceing  one 
another,  he  cut  off  all  communication  of  one  llrcet 
with  another,  by  walls  built  for  that  purpofe,  and 
guarded  by  troops  left  there. 

Notwitlillanding  this  terrible  difafler,  Alexandria 
foon  recovered  its  former  fplendour,  as  Caracalla  was 
murdered  a  fliort  time  after.  It  was  long  ellecmed  the 
firll  city  in  the  world,  next  to  Home  y  and  we  may 
judge  of  its  magnificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
contained  in  it,  from  the  account  of  Diodorus  Sieulus, 
who  relates,  that  in  his  time  (44  years  before  Chrifl) 
Alexandria  had  on  its  rolls  300,000  freemen.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  lixth  century,  Amrou  Ebn  al 
Aas,  Omar’s  general,  took  it  by  llorm,  after  a  liege 
of  14  months,  and  with  the  lofs  of  23*000  men.  He- 
raclius,  then  emperor  of  Conllantinoplc.,  did  not  fend 
a  fingle  lliip  to  its  aflillance.  This  prince  affords  an 
example  very  rare  in  hi  Rory  •,  he  had  difplavcd  4ome 
vigour  in  the  firll  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  fuftered 
himfelf  to  be  lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effeminacy.^  A- 
wakened  fuddcnly  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noile  of 


the  conquefts  of  Cofroes,  that  feourage  of  the  eall,  lie  Alexandria, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  dillinguillied  -y— 
himfelf  as  a  great  captain  from  his  very  firll  campaign, 
laid  wafle  Perfia  for  feven  years,  and  returned  to  his 
capital  covered  with  laurels  ;  he  then  became  a  theo¬ 
logian  on  the  throne,  loll  all  his  energy,  and  amufed 
himfelf  the  reft  of  his  life  with  difputing  upon  Mono- 
tlieilm,  whilft  the  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of  the  finell 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  as  he  had  been  to 
thofe  of  the  people  of  Jcrufalem,  who  defended  them- 
felves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a  faerifice  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  aieendant  of  the  indefatigable  Amrou.  All 
their  intrepid  youth  periftied  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

The  viclor,  aftoniflied  at  his  conqueft,  wrote  to  the 
caliph,  “  I  have  taken  the  city  of  the  well.  It  is  of  an 
ini  men  fe  extent.  I  cannot  deferibe  to  you  how  many 
wonders  it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces,  4000 
baths,  1 2,000  dealers  in  frefli  oil,  1 2,000  gardeners,. 

40,000  Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  theatres  or  places  of 
amufement.” 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,. 
Alexandria  eoniillcd  of  three  cities,  viz.  Men/?  a,  or  the 
port,  which  included  Pharos,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  Alexandria ,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  mo¬ 
dern  Scanderia  now  Hands ;  and  Ncfo'ta,  probably  the 
Necropolis  of  Joiephus  and  Strabo. 

At  that  time  John,  lurnamed  the  Grammarian ,  a 
famous  Peripatetic  pbilofopher,  being  in  the  city,  and 
in  high  favour  with  Amrou  Ebn  al  Aas  the  Saracen 
general,  begged  of  him  the  royal  library.  Amrou  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  luch  a  re- 
queft  ;  hut  that  he  would  write  to  the  caliph  on  that 
head  ;  lince,  without  knowing  his  pleafure,  he  darecl- 
not  to  difpofc  of  a  fingle  book.  lie  accordingly  wrote 
to  Omar,  who  was  then  caliph,  acquainting  him  with 
the  requeft  of  his  friend:  To  which  the  ignorant  tyrant 
replied,  That  if  thofe  books  contained  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  Horan,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  fince  the 
Koran  contained  all  neccffary  truths  ;  but  if  they  con¬ 
tained  any  tiling  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  not 
to  be  fullered  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  their  contents 
were,  lie  ordered  them  to  be  dcllroyed.  Pnrfuant  to 
tliis  order,  they  were  diftributed  among  the  public  baths; 
where,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved  to  fup- 
plv  the  fires  of  thofe  places,  of  which  there  was  an  in¬ 
credible  number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken,  Amrou  thought  proper 
to  purfuc  the  Greeks  who  had  fled  farther  up  the  coun- 
trv  ;  and  therefore  marched  out  of  Alexandria,  leaving 
but  a  very  {lender  garriion  in  the  place.  I  he  Greeks,, 
who  had  before  fled  on  board  their  lliips,  being  apprif- 
cd  of  this,  returned  on  a  fudden,  lurprifed  the  town, 
and  put  all  the  Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword  : 
hut  Amrou,  receiving  advice  ol  what  had  happened, 
fuddcnly  returned,  and  drove  them  out  of  it  with  great 
(laughter ;  after  which  the  Greeks  were  lo  intimidated, 
that  he  had  nothing  farther  to  (ear  from  them. —  A  few 
years  after,  however,  Amrou  being  deprived  of  his 
government  bv  the  caliph  Otliman,  the  Egyptians  were 
fo  much  difpleafed  with  Ins  difniiftion  that  they  inclined 
to  a  revolt;  and  Conilantine  the  Greek  emperor,  having 
received  intelligence  of  their  difaffe&ion,  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  the  reduction  of  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe, 

he 
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Alexandria,  lie  fent  one  Manuel,  an  eunuch,  and  his  general,  with 
i— y-~'  a  powerful  army,  to  retake  that  place  *,  which,  by  the 
alliilance  of  the  Greeks  in  tlie  city,  who  kept  a  fecret 
coiTefpondence  with  the  imperial  forces  while  at  fea, 
and  joined  them  as  foon  as  they  had  made  a  defeent, 
he  effected,  without  any  confiderable  effufion  of  Clirh 
Ilian  blood.  The  caliph,  now  perceiving  his  miflake, 
immediately  rellored  Amrou  to  his  former  dignity. 
This  ftep  was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives  }  who  hav¬ 
ing  had  experience  of  the  military  lkill  and  bravery  of 
this  renowned  general,  and  apprehending  that  they 
iliould  be  called  to  an  account  by  the  Greeks  for  their 
former  perfidious  conduct,  had  petitioned  Othman  to 
fend  him  again  into  Egypt. — Upon  Amrou’s  arrival, 
therefore,  at  Alexandria,  the  Copts  or  natives,  with 
the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who  had  formerly  betrayed 
to  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mefr)  at  their  head,  not  only 
joined  him,  but  fupplied  him  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  exciting  him  to  attack  the  Greeks  without  delav. 
This  he  did  ;  and,  after  a  moll  obflinate  difpute  which 
lailed  feveral  days,  drove  them  into  the  town,  where, 
for  fome  time,  they  defended  themfelves  with  great 
bravery,  and  repelled  the  ntmofl  efforts  of  the  befiegers. 
Th  is  fo  exafperated  Amrou,  that  he  fwore,  u  If  God 
enabled  him  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  he  would  throw 
down  the  wTalls  of  the  city,  and  make  it  as  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs  as  the  houfe  of  a  proflitute.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
execute  his  threat ;  for  having  taken  the  town  bv  florm, 
he  quite  difmantled  it,  entirely  demolifhing  the  walls 
and  fortifications.  The  lives  of  the  citizens,  however, 
wrere  fpared,  at  leafl  as  far  as  lay  in  the  general’s  power  j 
but  many  of  them  wTere  put  to  the  fword  by  the  fol- 
diers  on  their  firfl  entrance.  In  one  quarter  particu¬ 
larly,  Amrou  found  them  butchering  the  Alexandrians 
with  unrelenting  barbarity ,  to  which,  howrever,  by 
his  feafonable  interpofition,  he  put  a  flop,  and  on  that 
fpot  ere&ed  a  mofque,  which  he  called  the  moj'quc  of 
7nercy . 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  fplendour.  It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
caliphs  till  the  year  924,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
grebians,  two  years  after  its  great  chimb  had  been  de- 
llroyed  by  fire.  This  church  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
il  Kaifaria ,  or  Ccefarca  ;  and  had  formerly  been  a  pa¬ 
gan  temple,  erected  in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  famous 
Queen  Cleopatra. 

The  city  was  focn  after  abandoned  by  the  Magre- 
bians;  but  in  928  they  again  made  themfelves  maflers 
of  it  \  their  fleet  being  afterwards  defeated  by  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  caliph,  Abul  Kafcm  the  Magrcbian  ge¬ 
neral  retired  from  Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  a  gar- 
vifon  of  300  men  ;  of  which  Thmaal ,  the  caliph’s  ad¬ 
miral,  being  apprifed,  he  in  a  few  days  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  called  Abukair.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  Abul  Kafem  from  meeting  with 
any  entertainment  at  Alexandria,  in  cafe  be  fhould  think 
proper  to  return.  According  to  Eutychius,  above 
200,000  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  perifhed  this  year. 

What  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  of  fplendour  as  it  enjoyed  for  a  long  time, 
was  its  being  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  eafl- 
ern  and  weilern  parts  <  f  the  world.  It  was  w  ith  the 
view  of  becoming  mafler  of  this  lucrative  trade,  that 
Alexander  built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the 


Tyrians  who  formerly  engroffed  all  the  Eafl  India  Iraf-  Alexandria, 
fic.  Of  the  immenfe  riches  which  that  trade  afforded,  v 
we  may'  form  an  idea,  from  confidering  that  the  Ho¬ 
mans  accounted  it  a  point  of  policy  to  opprefs  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  efpeciailv  the  Alexandrians  *  and  alter  the  defeat 
of  Zenobia,  there  was  a  fingle  merchant  of  Alexandria 
who  undertook  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  his  trade.  The  Greek  emperors  drew  prodigious 
tributes  from  Egypt,  and  yet  the  caliphs  found  their  iub- 
je£ts  in  fo  good  circumllances  as  to  lerew  up  their  re¬ 
venues  to  three  hundred  millions  of  crowns. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Egypt,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  cf  the 
Mahometans,  frequently  affected  this  city  to  a  very 
great  degree  *,  yet  ilill  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and 
the  innumerable  conveniences  refulting  from  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  to  whomfoever  were  mailers  of  Egypt, 
preferred  Alexandria  from  total  deflruction,  even  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  moll  barbarous  nations.  Thus,  in 
the  13th  century',  when  the  barbarifm  introduced  by 
the  Goths,  &c.  began  to  wear  off  from  the  European 
nations,  and  they  acquired  a  tafle  for  the  elegancies 
of  life,  the  old  mart  of  Alexandria  began  to  revive  ; 
and  the  port,  though  far  from  recovering  its  former 
magnificence,  grew  once  more  famous  by  becoming  the 
centre  of  commerce  :  but  having  fallen  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  paffage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  being  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1499, 
a  fatal  blowr  was  given  to  the  Alexandrian  commerce, 
and  the  city  ha^  fince  fallen  into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexandria  is  reckoned  to 
have  about  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants  j  a  llrange 
colluvies  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  from  various 
parts  of  the  Tnrkifh  empire.  They  are  in  general  given 
to  thieving  and  cheating  ;  and  (like  their  predeccffors) 
feditious  above  all  others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe 
by  the  fe verity  of  their  government.  The  Britilh  and 
French  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  them, 
and  have  each  a  conful  refiding  here.  Some  Venetian 
Chips  alfo  fail  thither  yearly,  but  with  French  colours, 
and  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  fubjecls  of 
tliofe  kingdoms  which  keep  no  conful  here,  are  fubject- 
ed  to  a  tax  by’  the  Grand  Signior :  hut  the  Jews  have 
found  out  a  method  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  this 
difadvantage ;  namely,  by  felling  their  commodities 
cheaper  than  other  foreigners  can  afford.  They  are  al¬ 
fo  favoured  bv  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  j  who  know, 
that  if  they  do  not  pay  fome  private  regard  to  them, 
the  Jews  have  it  in  their  power  to  caufe  fewer  mer- 
chandifes  come  into  their  port  during  the  two  years 
that  their  farm  lafls. 

The  prefent  city  is  a  kind  of  pemnfula  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ports.  That  to  the  weflward  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Partus  Eunojlus ,  now  the  Old  Port , 
and  is  by  far  the  bell :  Turkifh  veffels  only  are  allowed 
to  anchor  there:,  the  other  called,  the  N^ew  Port ,  is 
for  the  Chriftians  ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  which  llood  the  famous  Pharos.  The  New  Port, 
the  only  harbour  for  Europeans,  is  clogged  up  with 
fand,  infomuch  that  in  llormy  weather  fliips  are  liable 
to  bilge  >  and  the  bottom  being  alfo  rocky,  the  cables 
foon  chafe  and  part  ;  fo  that  one  veffel  driving  againil 
a  fecond,  and  that  againil  a  third,  they  are  perhaps  all 
loll.  Of  this  there  was  a  fatal  inilance  fome  years  ago, 
when  42  veffels  were  dallied  to  pieces  on  the  mole 
4  F  2  in 
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Alexandria,  in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north-wed,  and  numbers 
1 -*  have  been  finee  loll  there  at  different  times.  If  it  be 
alked  in  Europe, 'Why  do  they  not  repair  the  New 
Fort  ?  The  anfwer  is,  That  in  Turkey  they  dellroy 
every  thing,  and  repair  nothing.  The  old  harbour  will 
be  dedroyed  likewile,  as  the  hallall  of  veffels  has  been 
continually  thrown  into  it  for  the  lad  200  years.  The 
ipirit  of  the  Turkifh  government  is  to  ruin  the  labours 
of  pad  ages,  and  dedroy  the  hopes  of  fnture  times,  be- 
caufe  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  defpotifm  never  confiders 
to-morrow. 

In  time^of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  importance  5 
no  fortification  is  to  be  leen  \  even  the  Farillon,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  eaunot  be  defended.  It  has  not  four 
cannon  fit  for  lervice,  nor  a  gunner  who  knows  how 
to  point  them.  The  500  janizaries,  who  Ihoukl  form 
the  garrifon,  reduced  to  half  that  number,  know  no¬ 
thing  but  how  to  fmokc  a  pipe.  But  Alexandria  is  a 
plaee  of  which  the  eonqued  would  be  of  no  value.  A 
foreign  power  eould  not  maintain  itfelf  there,  as  the 
country  is  without  water.  This  mud  be  brought  from 
the  Nile  by  the  kalidj,  or  canal  of  12  leagues,  wliieh 
conveys  it  thither  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  inun¬ 
dation.  It  fills  the  vaults  or  refervoirs  dug  under  the 
ancient  city,  and  this  provilion  mud  ferve  till  the  next 
year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  were  a  foreign 
power  to  take  poffellion,  the  eanal  would  be  Hint,  and 
all  fupplies  of  water  cut  off.  It  is  this  eanal  alone 
which  connects  Alexandria  with  Egypt }  for  from  its 
fituation  without  the  Delta,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
it  really  belongs  to  the  deferts  of  Africa.  Its  environs 
are  Tandy,  flat,  and  derile,  without  trees  and  without 
houfes  }  where  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  plant 
whieli  yields  the  kali,  and  a  row  of  palm-trees  which 
follows  the  eourfe  of  the  kalidj  or  canal. 

The  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  king¬ 
dom.  (See  Egypt.)  It  hath  a  {mail  garrifon  of  fol- 
diers,  part  of  which  are  Janizaries  and  Affaffs  \  who  are 
very  haughty  and  infolent,  not  only  to  drangers,  hut  to 
the  mercantile  and  indudrious  part  of  the  people,  though 
ever  fo  confiderable  and  life ful.  The  government  is 
fo  remifs  in  favour  of  thefe  wretehes,  that  Mr  Norden 
informs  us,  one  of  them  did  not  hefitate  to  kill  a  far¬ 
mer  of  the  cudoms,  for  refilling  to  take  lefs  of  him  than 
the  duty  iinpofed,  and  wTent  off  unpuniflied  *,  it  being  a 
common  falvo  among  them,  that  what  is  done  eannot 
he  undone. 

The  prefent  condition  of  Alexandria  is  very  defpi- 
cahle,  being  now  fo  far  ruined,  that  the  ruhbifh  in  many 
places  overtops  the  houfes.  The  famous  tower  of  Pha¬ 
ros  has  long  finee  been  demoliflied,  and  a  cadle,  called 
Farillon ,  built  in  its  place.  The  caufeway,  which  joined 
the  ifland  to  the  continent  is  broken  down,  and  its  place 
fupplied  by  a  drong  bridge  of  feveral  arches. 

Some  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  the  city  are  yet  dand- 
ing,  and  prefent  us  with  a  maderpieee  of  ancient  ma- 
fonry.  They  are  flanked  with  large  towers,  about  200 
paces  didant  from  each  other,  with  fmall  ones  in  the 
middle.  Below  are  magnificent  cafemates,  whieli  may 
drve  for  galleries  to  walk  in.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
towers  is  a  large  lquare  hall,  wliofe  roof  is  fupported 
by  thiek  columns  of  Thebaic  done.  Above  this  are 
feveral  rooms,  over  whieli  there  are  platforms  more 
than  20  paces  fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirs,  vaulted 


with  fo  much  art,  which  extend  under  the  whole  town,  Alexandria; 
are  almod  entire  at  the  end  of  2000  years.  v-— J 

Of  Caefar’s  palace  there  remain  only  a  few  porphyry 
pillars,  and  the  front,  which  is  almod  entire,  and  looks 
very  beautiful.  The  palace  of  Cleopatra  was  built 
upon  the  walls  facing  the  port,  having  a  gallery  on  the 
outfule,  fupported  by  feveral  fine  columns.  Not  far 
from  this  palace  are  two  obelifks,  vulgarly  called  Cleo¬ 
patra's  Needles .  They  are  of  Theliaie  done,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  is  overturned,  broken, 
and  lying  under  the  land }  the  other  is  on  its  pededal. 

Thefe  two  obelifks,  each  of  them  of  a  fingle  done,  are 
about  60  feet  high,  by  feven  feet  fquare  at  the  bale. 

Dcnon,  who  went  to  Egypt  along  with  the  French  ar¬ 
my  in  1798,  fuppofes  that  thefe  columns  decorated  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ruins  of 
which  dill  exid  at  no  great  didauee  from  the  plaee  of 
the  obelifks.  Towards  the  gate  of  Ilofetta,  are  five 
columns  of  marble  on  the  plaee  formerly  occupied  by 
the  porticoes  of  the  gyninafium.  The  red  ol  the  co¬ 
lonnade,  the  delign  of  which  was  difcoverahle  iooyears- 
ago  by  Maillet,  has  finee  been  dedroyed  by  the  burba- 
riiin  of  the  Turks. 

But  what  mod  engages  the  attention  of  travellers  i s 
the  pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fitua- 
ted  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fouthern  gate. 

It  is  compofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Corin¬ 
thian,  with  palm  leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine 
feet  high.  The  fhaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the 
bafe  are  of  one  piece  90  feet  long,  and  nine  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  bafe  is  a  fquare  of  about  15  feet  on  each 
fide.  This  block  of  mar  hie,  60  feet  in  circumference, 
reds  on  two  layers  of  done  bound  together  with  lead  > 
which,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from 
forcing  out  feveral  of  them,  to  feareli  for  an  imaginary 
treafure.  The  whole  column  is  114  feet  high.  It  is 
perfectly  well  polifhed,  and  only  a  little  fliivered  on  the 
eadern  fide.  Nothing  eau  equal  the  majedy  of  this 
monument  \  feen  from  a  didance,  it  overtops  the  town, 
and  ferves  as  a  fignal  for  veffels.  Approaching  it 
nearer,  it  produces  an  hdonifhmeut  mixed  with  awe. 

One  ean  neve*  be  tired  with  admiring  the  beauty  ot 
the  capital,  the  length  of  the  lliaft,  nor  the  extraoi  bi¬ 
nary  fimplipitv  of  the  pededal.  This  lad  lias  been 
fomewhat  damaged  by  the  indruments  of  travellers, 
who  are  curious  to  poffefs  a  relick  of  this  antiquity  ? 
and  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  colunm  was  immaturely 
brought  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  prank  of 
fome  Englifli  captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr 
Irwin. 

Thefe  jolly  Tons  of  Neptune  had  been  pufliing  about 
the  ean  on  boaid  one  of  the  flaps  in  the  harbour,  until  Voyage  anil 
a  drange  freak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  rliie^0M^> 
eccentricity  of  the  thought  occafioned  it  immediately^  ^ 
to  be  adopted  •,  and  its  apparent  impoflibility  was  but 
a  fpur  for  the  putting  it  into  execution.  The  boat 
was  ordered  \  and  with  proper  implements  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  thefe  enterprifing  heroes  pudied  afliore,  to  drink 
a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Ponvpey’s  pillar!  At 
the  fpot  they  arrived  j  and  many  contrivances  were 
propofed  to  accomplifli  the  defired  point.  But  their 
labour  was  vain  \  and  they  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs, 
when  the  genius  who  druck  out  the  frolic  happily  fug- 
geded  the  means  of  performing  it.  A  man  was  dif- 
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Alexandria,  patched  to  the  city  for  a  paper  kite.  The  inhabitants 
v— ■  were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  floeked  in  crowds  to  be  witnefles  of  the  addrefs 
and  boldneis  of  the  Englifli.  The  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  told  that  tliefe  feamcn  were,  about  to  pull 
down  Pompey’s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them 
credit  for  their  refpcCt  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to 
the  Turkilh  government,  lie  left  them  to  thcmfclves  j 
and  politely  anfwered,  that  the  Englifli  were  too  great 
patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompcy.  He  knew 
little,  however,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  who 
were  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Turkifh 
empire  rifen  in  oppofition,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  that 
moment  have  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought, 
and  flown  fo  direCily  over  the  pillar,  that  when  it  fell 
on  the  other  fide,  the  firing  lodged  upon  the  capital. 
The  chief  obtlaelc  was  now  overcome.  A  two-inch 
rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn  over 
the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed. 
By  this  rope  one  of  the  fcanien  afeended  to  the  top  $ 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  a  kind  of  ihroud  was  con¬ 
flicted,  by  which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and 
drank  their  punch  amid  the  fliouts  of  the  aflonifhcd 
multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pil¬ 
lar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than  011c 
man  upon  it  ;  but  our  feanien  found  it  could  contain 
no  lefs  than  eight  perfons  very  conveniently.  It  is 
aftonifliing  that  no  accident  befcl  thefe  madcaps,  in  a 
fituation  fo  elevated,  that  would  have  turned  a  land¬ 
man  giddy  in  his  lober  fellies.  The  only  detriment 
which  the  pillar  received,  was  the  lofs  of  the  volute  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  ;  which  came  down  with  a  thundering 
found,  and  was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  as  a  prefent  to  a  lady  who  eommiflioned  him  for 
a  piece  of  the  pillar.  The  difeovery  which  they  made 
amply  compenfatcd  for  this  mifehief ;  as  without  their 
%  evidence,  the  world  would  not  have  known  at  this  hour 
that  there  tvas  originally  a  flatuc  on  this  pillar,  one 
foot  and  anele  of  which  arc  flill  remaining.  The  flatue 
mufl  have  been  of  a  gigantic  flze  j  to  have  appeared  of 
a  man’s  proportion  at  fo  great  a  height. 

There  are  circ  urn  fiances  in  this  flory  which  might 
give  it  an  air  of  fiction,  were  it  not  demonfl rated  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt.  Bcfides  the  teflimonies  of  many  eyc- 
witnefles,  the  adventurers  themfelves  liavedeft  us  a  token 
of  the  fact,  by  the  initials  of  their  names,  which  are 
very  legible  in  black  paint  jufl  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  fruit- 
lefs  attempts  to  difeover  in  honour  of  what  prince  it 
was  erected.  The  hcfl  informed  have  concluded,  that 
it  could  not  he  in  honour  of  Poinpey,  fince  neither 
Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  fpoken  of  it.  The 
Arabian  Abu!  fed  a,  in  his  Del'cription  of  Egypt,  calls 
*  Tide  ^  f/ie  Piflar.  0f  Sever  us.  And  hiflory  informs  us*,  that 
^hiu  'lqfS  this  emperor  “  vifited  the  city  of  Alexandria:  That 
Severus  he  granted  a  fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who  until  that 
chap.  17.  time,  under  the  fubjeCtion  of  a  Angle  Roman  magi- 
flrate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as  under 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  will  of  the  prince 
was  their  only  law  :  That  he  did  not  confine  his  be¬ 
nefactions  there  j  he  changed  feveral  laws  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.”  This  column,  therefore,  Mr  Savary  concludes 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  mark  of 
their  gratitude  to  Severus.  And  in  a  Greek  inierip- 
tion,  now  half  effaced,  but  vifible  on  the  well  fide  when 


the  fun  fliines  upon  it,  and  which  probably  was  legible  Alexandria, 
in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  Se-  L— v—* 1 
verus  to  have  been  preferved.  He  further  obferves, 
that  this  was  not  the  only  monument  ereCted  to  him  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  Alexandrians  j  for  there  is  ftill 
fecn  in  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by  A- 
drian,  a  magnificent  pillar,  the  infeription  on  which  is 
flill  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

Denon,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  feems  to  he 
of  a  different  opinion.  “  Wc  pafled  (fays  lie)  near  Pom- 
pey’s  pillar.  This  monument  is  in  the  predicament  of 
almoll  every  thing  famous,  which  lofes  on  a  near  fern- 
tiny.  It  was  named  Pompey’s  pillar  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  learning  began  to  recover  itfelf  from 
the  torpid  Rate  in  which  it  had  fo  long  languiflied.  At 
that  epoch,  men  of  fcieccc,  but  not  observers,  bellow¬ 
ed  names  on  all  the  monuments  y  and  thefe  names  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  without  being  dis¬ 
puted,  from  century  to  century.  A  monument  had 
been  raifed  to  Pompey  at  Alexandria  y  it  had  difap- 
pAred,  and  was  thought  to  be  recovered  in  this  pillar 
or  column,  which  has  lincc  been  converted  into  a  tro¬ 
phy  ereCted  to  the  memory  of  Septimius  Severus.  It 
is,  however,  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  $ 
and  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  city  of  the 
Ptolemies  was  not  in  a  ruinous  Rate.  To  fupport  this 
column  by  a  folid  foundation,  an  obelifk  has  been  funk 
in  the  earth,  on  which  is  placed  a  very  clumfy  pedellal, 
having  a  fine  lhaft,  and  furmounteil  by  a  Corinthian 
capital  of  had  workmaiifliip. 

“  If  the  lhaft  of  this  column,  feparating  it  from  the 
pedcflal  and  the  capital,  once  belonged  to  an  ancient 
edifice,  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  magnificence,  and  of  the 
fkill  with  which  it  was  executed.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  laid,  that  what  is  called  Pompey’s  pillar,  is  a  fine 
column,  and  not  a  fine  monument.  It  fhould  be  faid, 
that  the  column  of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  notwdthRand- 
ing  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  cxiRence,  has  not  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  monument’,  that  it  is  merely  a  fragment  y 
and  that,  if  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  are 
not  in  the  fame  predicament,  it  is  becaufe  they  appear 
as  colofial  cylinders,  on  which  the  hiRory  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  expeditions  of  tliefe  two  emperors  is  pompoufly 
difplayed,  and  which,  if  reduced  to  their  fimple  form 
and  dimenfions,  would  be  nothing  more  than  dull  and 
heavy  monuments. 

“  The  earth  about  the  foundation  of  Pompey’s  pillar 
having  been  cleared  away  by  time,  two  fragments  of 
an  obelifk  of  white  marble,  the  only  monument  of  that 
fubftance  which  I  have  fecn  in  Egypt,  have  been  added 
to  the  original  bale,  to  render  it  more  folid. 

“  Excavations  made  round  the  circumference  of  this 
column,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  fome  information  re¬ 
lative  to  its  origin.  The  (baking  of  the  earth,  and  the 
form  it  takes  on  treading  on  it,  feem  to  atteRthat  tliefe 
refearches  would  not  be  fruitlefs.  They  would  perhaps 
difeover  the  bafe  and  atrium  of  the  portico  to  which 
this  column  belonged,  which  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of 
dilfertations  made  by  literati  who  have  teen  the  draw¬ 
ings  only,  or  whofc  information  has  been  limited  to  the 
descriptions  of  travellers.  Tliefe  travellers  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  apprize  them,  that  fragments  of  columns  of 
the  fame  fubilance  and  diameter  are  found  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  the  fhaking  of  the  earth  indicates  the  de- 
RruCtion  of  great  edifices  buried  beneath,  the  forms  of 
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Alexandria,  which  may  be  diftiuguifhed  on  the  furface,  fuch  as  a 
Jfquare  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  a  large  circus,  the 
principal  dimenfions  of. which  maybe  meafured,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  covered  with  fand  and  ruins. 

u  After  having  obferved  that  the  column,  entitled 
Bompeifs  pillar,  is  very  chafte  both  in  ftyle  and  execu¬ 
tion  3  that  the  pedeftal  and  capital  are  not  formed  of 
the  fame  granite  as  the  fliaft  j  that  their  workmanfhip 
is  heavy,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  rough  draught 
and  that  the  foundations,  made  up  of  fragments,  indi¬ 
cate  a  modern  conftru&ion  j  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  monument  is  not  antique,  and  that  it  may  have 
been  erected  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
or  of  the  caliphs  ;  fince,  if  the  capital  and  pedeftal  are 
well  enough  wrought  to  belong  to  the  former  of  tliefe 
periods,  they  are  not  fo  perfect  but  that  art  may  have 
reaehed  fo  far  in  the  latter.”  ( JDenorts  Travels .) 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  city,  at  a  mile’s  di- 
ftance,  are  fitnated  the  catacombs,  the  ancient  burial- 
place  of  Alexandria  \  and  although  they  cannot  %be 
compared  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  the 
Arabs  will  not  permit  to  be  vifited,  in  order  to  make 
the  better  market  of  their  mummies,  it  is  probable 
that,  the  method  of  embalming  being  the  fame,  the 
form  of  tliefe  catacombs  can  only  differ  in  their  pro¬ 
portions.  The  Baron  de  Tott,  in  deferibing  tliefe, 
obferves,  u  that  Nature  not  having  furnifhed  this  part 
of  Egypt  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Nile  above  Delta,  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imitation  by 
digging  into  a  bed  of  folid  rock  *,  and  thus  they  form¬ 
ed  Necropolis ,  or  u  City  of  the  Dead.”  The  excava¬ 
tion  is  from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  200  long,  and 
25  deep,  and  is  terminated  by  gentle  declivities  at 
each  end.  The  two  fides,  cut  perpendicularly,  con¬ 
tain  feveral  openings,  about  10  or  12  feet  in  width 
and  height,  hollowed  horizontally  ;  and  which  form, 
by  their  different  branches,  fubterranean  ftreets.  One 
of  tliefe,  which  curioffty  has  dil'cncumbered  from  the 
ruins  and  fands  that  render  the  entrance  of  others  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impoflible,  contains  no  mummies,  but  only 
the  places  they  occupied.  The  order  in  which  they 
were  ranged  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Niches,  20  inches 
fquare,  funk  fix  feet  horizontally,  narrowed  at  the 
bottom,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  partitions  in 
the  rock,  feven  or  eight  inches  thick,  divided  into 
checkers  the  two  walls  of  this  fubterranean  vault.  It 
is  natural  to  fuppofe,  from  this  difpofition,  that  each 
mummy  was  introduced  with  the  feet  foremoft  into  the 
cell  intended  for  its  reception  ;  and  that  new  ftreets 
were  opened,  in  proportion  as  tliefe  dead  inhabitants  of 
Necropolis  increafcd.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds, 
which  throws  a  light  on  the  catacombs  of  Memphis, 
may  perhaps  likewife  explain  the  vaft  fize  and  multi¬ 
tude,  as  well  as  the  different  elevations,  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt. 

About  70  paces  from  Pompcy’s  pillar  is  the  khalis 
or  the  canal  of  the  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  and  fill  the  cifterns  under  the  city.  On 
the  fide  of  the  khalis  are  gardens  full  of  orange  and  le¬ 
mon  trees,  and  the  fields  are  full  of  caper  and  palm 
trees.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  is  a  tower,  on  which  a 
fentinel  is  always  placed,  to  give  notice,  by  means  of 
it  flag,  of  the  fliips  that  are  coming  into  the  port. 
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From  this  hill  may  be  feen  the  fea,  the  whole  extent  of  Alexandria 
the  city,  and  the  parts  round  it.  v—— 

In  going  along  the  fea  coaft,  there  is  a  large  bafon 
cut  out  of  the  rock  that  lines  the  fhore.  On  the  fides 
of  this  bafon,  two  beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by 
the  chifel,  with  benches  that  run  acrofs  them.  A  ca¬ 
nal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpofe  of  flopping  the  fand 
by  its  different  windings,  conveys  into  them  the  lvater 
of  the  fea,  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  Seated 
on  the  ftoue-bench,  the  water  riles  a  little  above  the 
waift  y  while  the  feet  foftly  repofe  on  a  fine  land. 

The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard  roaring  againft  the 
rock,  and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The  iwell  enters, 
raifes  you  up,  and  leaves  you  j  and  thus  alternately 
entering  and  retiring,  brings  a  continual  frelh  lupply 
of  water,  and  a  coolncfs  which  is  truly  delicious  under 
a  burning  fky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  Bath 
of  Cleopatra.  Some  ruins  announce  that  it  was  former¬ 
ly  ornamented. 

In  1798  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
the  command  of  Bonaparte.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Britifli  army  in  the  year  1801  j  but  by  an  article 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  dictated  probably  by  mutual 
jealoufy,  it  is  to  be  reftored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
again  fubje<ftcd  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Turkifh 
government. 

Alexandria  is  about  50  leagues  north  of  Cairo. 

E.  Long.  31.  15.  N.  Lat.  31.  12. 

Alexandria,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  city  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  a  good  caftle, 
built  in  1178  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  This 
pope  made  it  a  bifliopric,  with  feveral  privileges  and 
exemptions.  Prince  Eugene  ol  Savoy  took  this  city 
in  170 6,  after  three  days  liege.  The  French  took  it 
in  1 745  j  but  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  belongs 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  retook  it  in  1746*  *01’“ 

tifications  of  the  town  are  trifling,  but  the  citadel  is 
confiderable.  It  is  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cafi’al,  35 
north-by-weft  of  Genoa,  and  40  fouth-by-weft  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  53.  The  country 
about  this  towm  is  called  the  Alexandria . 

Alexandria,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  Ara- 
chofia,  called  alfo  AlexandropoliSy  on  the  river  Ara- 
chotus  (Stephanus,  Ifidorus  Characenus). — Another 
Alexandria  in  Gedrofia,  built  by  Leona tus,  by  order 
of  Alexander  (Pliny). — A  third  Alexandria  in  Aria, 
fituated  at  the  lake  Arias  (Ptolemy)  ;  but,  according 
to  Pliny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius.— 

A  fourth  in  Badtrkma  (Pliny). — A  fifth  Alexandria , 
an  inland  town  of  Carmania  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Ammi- 
an.) — A  fixth  Alexandria y  or  AlexandropoliSy  in  Sog- 
diana  (Ifidorus  Characenus). — A  feventh  in  India 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Acefines  and  Indus  (Arrian), 

— An  eighth,  called  alfo  Alexandretttty  near  the  Sinus 
Ifficus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  Scan - 
deroon  (fee  Alexandretta),  the  port  town  to  Alep¬ 
po.— A  ninth  Alexandria  of  Margiana,  which  bemg  ' 
demolifhed  by  the  barbarians,  was  rebuilt  by  Antio- 
chus  the  foil  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Antiochia  of  Sy¬ 
ria  (Pliny)  y  watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  channels,  for  the  purpofe  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  country  which  was  called  Zotale.  The  city 
was  feventy  ftadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Pliny  5  who 
adds,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Craflus,  the  captives 
were  conveyed  to  this  place  by  Orodes7  the  king  of 
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Alexandria  the  Parthians.— -A  tenth,  of  the  Oxiana,  built  on  the 
Oxus  by  Alexander,  on  the  confines  of  Ba6tria  (Pli¬ 
ny.) — An  eleventh,  built  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Paropamifus,  Which  was  called  Caucafus  (Pli¬ 
ny,  Arrian.)— A  twelfth  Alexandria  in  Troas,  called 
alfo  Troas  and  Antigonia  (Pliny). — A  thirteenth  on 
the  laxartes,  the  boundary  of  Alexander’s  vidories  to¬ 
wards  Scythia,  and  the  lall  that  he  built  on  that  fide. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  thole  who  profefled  or  taught  the  fciences 
in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  In  this  lenfe,  Clemens 
is  denominated  Alexandrinus ,  though  born  at  Athens. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Apion,  who  was  born  at 
Oafs  j  aud  Aroftarchus,  by  birth  a  Samothracian.  The 
chief  Alexandrian  philofophers  were,  Amonius,  Plo¬ 
tinus,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  Sopater,  Maxi¬ 
mus,  and  Djexippus. 

Alexandrian  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  a 
college  of  priefls,  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severns  after  his  deification.  Lampridius  re¬ 
lates,  that,  notwithflandiug  Severus  was  killed  by 
Maxinun,  the  fenate  profeeuted  his  apotheolis  j  and, 
for  regularity  of  worfliip,  founded  an  ordei\of  priefls, 
or  Jodales,  under  the  denomination  of  Alexandrini . 

Alexandrian  Manufcript ,  a^  famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  confifling  of  four  volumes,  in  a  large  quar¬ 
to  fze  ;  which  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Old  and  New  Teflameiit,  with  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  and  fome  fmallcr  pieces,  but  not  quite  com¬ 
plete.  This  manufcript  is  now  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  It  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  King  Charles  I. 
from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambaflador  from  England  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought 
it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where  probably  it  was 
written.  In  a  fchedule  annexed  to  it,  he  gives  this 
account:  That  it  was  written,  as  tradition  informed 
them,  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  1300 
years  ago,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Nice.  But 
this  high  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  the  tradition 
to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have  been  difputed  j  nor 
are  the  moll  accurate  Biblical  writers  agreed  about  its 
age.  Grabe  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  written  till  near  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  or  fomewhat  later. 

Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine ,  in  Poetry ,  a  kind 
of  verfe  confifling  of  twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
fyllables  alternately  \  fo  called  from  a  poem  on  the  life 
of  Alexander  written  in  this  kind  of  verfe  by  fome 
French  poet.  Alexandrines  are  peculiar  to  modern 
poetry,  and  feeni  wrell  adapted  to  epic  poems.  They 
are  fometimes  ufed  by  moil  nations  of  Europe  \  but 
chiefly  bv  the  French,  whole  tragedies  are  generally 
compofed  of  Alexandrines. 

ALEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  body 
from  harm  or  mifehief.  The  word  amounts  to  much 
the  fame  as  alexiterial. 

Alexicacus,  in  antiquity,  wras  an  attribute  of 
Neptune,  whom  the  tun ny~fi fliers  ufed  to  invoke  under 
this  appellation,  that  their  nets  might  be  preferved 
from  the  | itytocs,  or  fword-fifh,  which  ufed  to  tear  them  \ 
and  that  he  might  prevent  the  affiilance  which  it  was 
pretended  the  dolphins  ufed  to  give  the  tunnies  on  this 
occafion. 
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ALEXIPHARMICS,  in  Medicine ,  are  properly  Alexinli 
remedies  for  expelling  or  preventing  the  ill  effeas  of  mics 
poifon  ;  but  fome  of  the  moderns  having  imagined  that  11 
the  animal  fpirits  in  acute  diflempers  were  affeded  by 
a  malignant  poifon,  the  term  has  been  underllood  to 
mean  medicines  adapted  to  expel  this  poifon  by  the 
cutaneous  pores,  in  the  form  of  fweat.  In  this  fenfe, 
alexipharmics  are  the  lame  as  fudorifics. 

ALEXIS,  a  Piedmontefe.  There  is  a  book  of 

Secrets,  ’  which  for  a  long  time  has  gone  under  his 
name.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  1 536,  in  8vo,  and 
tranflated  from  Italian  into  Latin  by  Wecher  5  it  has 
alfo  been  tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  feveral 
times  with  additions.  There  is  a  preface  to  the  piece, 
wherein  Alexis  informs  us,  that  he  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  •  that  he  had  from  his  moll  early  years  applied 
himfelf  to  Rudy  $  that  he  had  learned  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  the  Arabian,  and 
feveral  other  languages  }  that  having  an  extreme  cu- 
riofity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  nature,  lie 
had  colleded  as  much  as  he  could  during  his  travels 
for  57  years  5  that  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  com¬ 
municating  his  fecrets  to  any  perfon ;  but  that  when 
he  was  82  years  of  age,  having  feeu  a  poor  man  who 
had  died  of  a  licknels  which  might  have  been  cured 
had  he  communicated  his  fecret  to  the  furgeon  who 
took  care  of  him,  he  was  touched  with  fucli  a  remorfe 
of  confidence,  that  he  lived  almoll  like  a  hermit :  and 
it  w  as  in  this  folitude  that  he  arranged  his  fecrets  in 
fuch  order  as  to  make  them  fit  to  he  puhlilhed.  The. 
hawkers  generally  carry  them,  with  other  hooks,  to 
the  country  fairs.  Thefle,  however,  contain  only  the 
feledl  remedies  of  Seignior  Alexis  of  Piedmont j  the 
entire  colle&ion  would  make  too  large  a  volume  for 
them. 

ALEXITERIAL,  among  phyficians,  a  term  of 
much  the  fame  import  with  alexipharmic  ;  though  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  amulet. 

ALE^  N,  Charles,  an  Englifh  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  In  1631,  he  puhlilhed  tvro  poems,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Battailes  of  Crefly  and  Poi&iers,  un¬ 
der  the  fortunes  and  valour  of  King  luhvard  of  that 
name,  and  his  fonne  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  named  the 
Black.”  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  clerk  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  and  was  commiffary-gencral  of  the  artillery  to 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  next  piece  he 
w  rote  was  a  poem  in  honour  of  Henry  VII.  and  the 
vi&ory  that  gained  him  the  crown  of  England.  In 
1639,  the  year  before  he  died,  he  tranflated  the  hillory 
of  Eurialis  and  Lucretia,  from  the  Latin  epiftles  of 
./Eneas  Sylvius.  * 

ALI  ANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  eulloulhoufe  at-. 

Lilbon. 

ALFAQUES,  among  the  Moors,  the  name  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  their  clergy,  or  tliofe  who  teach  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion  \  in  oppofeion  to  the  Morabites,  who 
anfwer  to  monks  among  Chrillians. 

ALFATERNA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  lafi; 
town  of  Campania,  beyond  Veluvius  (Diodorus)  ;  the 
fame  with  Nocera,  which  fee.  The  inhabitants  Alfa- 
terni  (Pliny). 

ALFDOUCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a 
fort  of  vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  water, 
and  are  very  fond  of  in  their  entertainments. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a  caldron 

full 
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AhVt  full  of  boiling  water,  wherein  an  accufed  perfon,  by 
■  j!  way' of  trial  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the 
Allred,  elbow. 

ALFORD,  a  town  of  Lineolnfnirc,  fituated  on  a 
fmall  brook  that  runs  through  the  town.  A  fait  fpring 
‘  was  dlfcovered  here  in  1670,  from  the  pigeons  which 
flew  thither  in  great  numbers  to  drink  tue  water  \  thofe 
birds  being  known  to  lie  iond  of  fait.  It  contains  a 
llrong  purging  lalt,  together  with  a  portion  of  fea-falt. 
it  is  recommended  as  cooling,  eleanling,  and  attenuat¬ 
ing,  as  a  good  remedy  in  the  fcuryy,  jaundice,  and  o- 
ther  glandular  ohftrutfions.  It  alio  promotes  urine  and 
iweat,  and  therefore  is  good  in  gravelly  and  other  dii- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Alford  is  fix  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  20  north  ol  Bolton.  L.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

ALFRED,  or  Alfred,  the  Great,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  fiftli  and  youngeft  ion  of  /Ethel  wolf 
king  of  the  Weil  Saxons,  and  was  horn  at  Wantage 
in  Berkfltirc  in  849.  He  diftinguiflicd  liimfelf,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  his  brother  Ethel  red,  in  feveral  en¬ 
gagements  againil  the  Danes  \  and  upon  Ins  death  iuc- 
ceeded  to  the  erown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  22d.  of 
liis  age.  At  his  afeending  the  throne,  he  found  him- 
felf  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Danes,  and 
placed  in  fueh  circumftanccs  of  diftrefs  as  called  lor 
the  greateft  valour,  reiolution,  and  all  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  with  which  he  was  adorned.  The  Danes  had  al- 
readv  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  5  and 
before  he  had  been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  held  againil  thofe  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  After  many  battles  gained  on  both  fides,  lie 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatefl  diftrefs,  and  was 
entirely  abandoned  by  Ins  fubje6is.  In  tins  fituation, 
Alfred,  eoneeiving  liimfelf  no  longer  a  king,  laid  aiide 
nil  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  flicker  in  the  honfe  of 
one  who  kept  liis  eattle.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the 
iile  of  /Ethel  in  gey  in  Somerfetfliirc,  where  he  built  a 
fort  for  the  lecurity  of  liimfelf,  his  family,  and  the  few 
faithful  fervants  who  repaired  thither  to  him..  When 
he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  retreat,  having  been 
informed  that  fome  of  his  fubje&s  had  routed  a  great 
army  of  the  Danes,  killed  their  chief,  and  taken  their 
magical  flandard  (a),  he  iffued  liis.  letters,  giving  no¬ 
tice  where  he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  eome 
and  eonfnlt  with  him.  Before  they  earne  to  a  final 
determination,  Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  harp¬ 


er,  went  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  where,  without  fufpi-  Alfred, 
eion,  he  was  every-wherc  admitted,  and  had  the  I10- 
nour  to  play  before  their  princes.  Having  thereby  ac¬ 
quired  an  exact  knowlcGgc  01  their  htuation,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  great  fecrecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  or¬ 
dered  to  their  refpc&ive  homes,  there  to  draw  together 
each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he  could  j  and  upon  a 
day  appointed  there  was  to  he  a  general  rendezvous  at 
the  great  wood  called  Selwodd ,  in  V\  iitflnre.  this  af¬ 
fair  was  trail  fa  died  fa  feeretly  and  expcditioufly,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ap¬ 
proached  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the  leak  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  defign.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the 
furprife  and  terror  they  were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and 
totally  defeated  them  at  /Etheiidunc,  now  Eddington. 

Thofe  who  efeaped  lied  to  a  neighbouring  eaftic,  where 
they  were  loon  befieged,  and  obliged  to  iurrendcr  at 
diferetion.  Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than 
they  could  expect.  Tie  agreed  to  give  up  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles  to  fuck  as  would  embrace 
the  Chriilian  religion,  on  condition  they  would  oblige 
the  reft  of  their  countrymen  to  quit  the  ifknid,  and,  as 
much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  prevent  the  landing  ot 
any  more  foreigners.  For  the  performance  thereof  he 
took  holt  ages  :  and  when,  in  purfnance  ot  the  treaty, 

Guthrum  the  Danifli  captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his 
chief  officers,  to  be  baptized,  Alfred  anlwered  for  him 
at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  ot  JEthelftane;  and 
certain  laws  were  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  Gu- 
thruni  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England.  In  884,  a  frefli  number  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  liege  to  Jiocheller,  but  the 
king  coming  to  the  relict  ot  tnat  city,  tney  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  abandon  their  defign.  Allred  had  now  great 
fueeefs  j  whieli  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Ins  own  creating.  Having  leeured  the  lea- 
coatls,  he  fortified  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  with  eaftles 
and  walled  towns  j  and  he  Lcficged  and  recovered  from 
the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  reiolved  to  re¬ 
pair,  and  to  keep  as  a  frontier  (b). 

After  feme  years  rcipite,  Alfred  was  again  ealled 
into  the  field :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  woriled  in 
the  weft  of  France,  earne  with  a  fleet  of  250  fail  on  the 
eoaft  of  Kent*,  and  having  landed,  fixed  thcmlelvcs  at 
Apple-tree  :  lhortly  after,  another  fleet  ot  80  veffels 
coming  np  the  Thames,  the  men  landed,  and  built  a 
fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  againil  the  * 

enemy* 


(a)  “  This  (fays  Sir  John  Spelman)  was  a  banner,  with  the  image  of  a  raven  magically  wrought  by  tbc  three 
fillers  of  Hino-uar  and  Hubba,  011  purpofe  for  their  expedition,  in  revenge  of  tlieir  father  Lodebroch  s  . murder, 
made  they  fay,  almoil  in  an  inftant,  being  by  them  at  once  begun  and  finiflied  in  a  noontide,  and  believed  by 
the  Danes  to  have  carried  great  fatality  with  it,  for  which  it  was  highly  elleemed  by  them.  It  is  pretended 
that  being  earned  in  battle,  towards  good  fueeeis  it  would  always  feem  to  clap  its  wings,  and  make  as  it  it 
would  fly  ;  but  towards  the  approach  of  mifliap,  it  would  hang  down  and  not  move.”  ( Life  of  Alfred,  p.  61. J 
(pO  The  Danes  had  poffefted  tlicmfelves  of  London  in  the  time  of  his  lather  ;  and  had  held  it  till  now- as  a 
convenient  plaee  for  them  to  land  at,  and  fortify  tlicmfelves  in.*,  neither  was  it  taken  from  them  but  by  a  cloic 
lieoe.  However,  when  it  earne  into  the  king’s  hands,  it  was  in  a  milerable  condition,  fearee  habitable,  and  all 
its  ^fortifications  ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  plaee,  and  the  defire  of  ftrengthemng  his 
frontier  againil  the  Danes,  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendour.  And  obierving,.  that  through  the  eonlulion  ol 
the  times 6  many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a  loofe.diforderly  manner,  without  owning  any  government, 
he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable  eflablifliment,  if  they  would  fubmit  and  become  Ins  fubje&s.  Ihis  pi’opoii- 
tion  was  better  received  than  he  expe&ed  j  for  multitudes  growing  weary  of  a  vagabond  kind  of  life,  joyiully  ac¬ 
cepted  fueli  an  offer.  {Citron,  Sax*  p.  88.) 
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enemy,  lie  obliged  the  Danes,  fettled  in  Northumber-  A.  D. 

I  n  li  n  n  r\  /I  XT  iTbv  -r-  1  .  _ *  1  *  1  a  ■.  « 

nm  holtages  for  their  good 


'  land  and  Effex,  to  give  him  hoftages  for  their 
behaviour.  He  then  moved  towards  the  invaders,  and 
pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their 
junction.  A  great  body,  however,  moved  off  to  Ef- 
iex;  and  crofting  the  river,  came  to  Farnham  in  Surry, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king’s  forces.  Mean 
'while,  the  Danes  fettled  in  Northumberland,  in  breach 
of  treaty,  and  notwithftanding  the  hoftages  given, 
equipped  two  fleets  j  and,  attcr  plundering  the  northern 
and  foutliern  coafts,  failed  to  Exeter,  and  beheged  it. 
The  king,  as  loon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched 
againft  them ;  but,  before  he  reached  Exeter,  they  had 
got  pofieffion  of  it.  He  kept  them,  however,  blocked 
up  on  all  lides  ;  and  reduced  them  at  laft  to  fucli  ex¬ 
tremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horfes, 
and  were  even  ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at 
length  rendered  defperate,  they  made  a  general  fally 
on  the  beliegers  ;  but  were  defeated,  though  with  great 
lols  on  the  king’s  fide.  The  remainder  of  this  body  of 
Danes  fled  into  Effex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there, 
and  to  their  fliips.  Before  Alfred  had  time  to  recruit 
lumfelf,  another  Daiiifh  leader,  whofe  name  was  Laf, 
came  with  a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and 
dellroyed  all  before  him,  marching  on  to  the  city  of 
Werheal  in  the  weft,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Chcfter, 
where  they  remained  the  reft  of  that  year.  The  year 
following  they  invaded  North  Wales  ;  and  after  having 
plundered  and  deftroyed  every  thing,  they  divided,  one 
body  returning  to  Northumberland,  another  into  the 
territories  of  the  Eaft  Angles  ;  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Effex,  and  took  poffelfion  of  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Merejig.  Here  they  did  not  long  remain  ;  for, 
having  feparated,  fome  failed  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
others  up  the  Lea  road;  where,  drawing  up  their  fliips, 
they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a 
great  check  upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a  body  and 
attacked  it,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lols  :  at  har- 
veft  time  the  king  lumfelf  was  obliged  to  encamp  with 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cover  the  reapers  from  the  excurfions  of  the 
Danes.  As  he  was  one  day  riding  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Lea,  after  fome  obfervations  he  began  to  think 
that  the  Danifli  fliips  might  be  laid  quite  dry  ;  this  he 
attempted,  and  fucceeded  ;  fo  that  the  Danes  deferted 
their  fort  and  fliips,  and  marched  away  to  the  hanks  of 
the  Severn,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  at  a 
place  called  Quatbrig  (c).  Such  of  the  Danifli  fliips  as 
could  be  got  oil,  the  Londoners  carried  into  their  own 
road  ;  the  reft  they  burnt  and  deftroyed. 

Alfred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three 
Jail  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in 
cftablifhing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the  feeu- 
nty  of  lumfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  as  well  as  the  eafe  and 
benefit  of  his  fubjefts  in  general.  After  a  troublefome 
reign  of  28  years,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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900  ;  and  was  buried  at  Winchefler,  in  llvde- 
abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

All  our  hiftorians  agree  in  diftinguilliing  him  as  one 
of  the  moil  valiant,  wifefl,  and  bell  of  kings  that  ever 
reigned  m  England  ,*  and  it  is  alfo  generally  allowed, 
that  he  not  only  digefted  fevcral  particular  laws  Hill  in 
being  but  that  he  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  happy  confutation.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince  for  trials  by 
juries  ;  and  the  Doomfday  book,  which  is  preferred  in 
t he  exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  edition  of  Alfred’s  book  of  Winebefter,  which 
contained  alurvey  of  the  kingdom*  It  is  faid  alfo,  that 
Iie  was  the  flril  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  ft  ires. 
VViiat  is  aicribed  to  him  is  not  a  hare  diviiion  of  the 
country,  but  the  fettling  a  new  form  of  judicature  :  for 
attcr  having  divided  his  dominion?  into  (hires,  lie  fub* 
divided  each  (lure  into  three  parts,  called  trythwo;?. 

1  here  are  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  divifion  in  the 
ridings  of  Yorkftire,  the  laths  of  Kent,  and  the  tliree 
parts  of  Lincolnfliire.  Each  trything  was  divided  in¬ 
to  hundreds  or  wapentakes  ;  and  tliel’e  again  into  ty¬ 
pings  or  dwellings  of  ten  houfeholdcrs  :  each  of  thefe 
houleholders  Hood  engaged  to  the  king,  as  a  pledge  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were 
mutually  pledges  for  each  other  ;  fo  that  if  anv  one  of 
the  tytlungs  wasfuipeaed  of  an  offtnee,  if  the  head-bo¬ 
roughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tythings  would  not  be  fecurity 
(or  him,  he  was  imprifoned  ;  and,  if  he  made  his  efcape, 
the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the  king.  Each 
fliire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom 
was  the  reive,  his  deputy;  fince,  from  his  office,  called 
Jnire-reive,  or  JhcriJJ .  And  fo  effectual  were  thefe  re- 
gulations,  that  it  is  laid  he  caufed  bracelets  of  gold  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers  £ 
and  they  remained  untouched. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  moll  amiable  man  in 
his  dominions  ;  of  fo  equal  a  temper,  that  he  never 
iu tiered  either  fadnefs  or  unbecoming  gaiety  to  enter 
his  mind  ;  but  appeared  always  of  a  calm  yet  cheerful 
difpofition,  familiar  to  his  friends,  juft  even  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  kind  and  tender  to  all.  Me  was  a  remarkable 
economift  of  his  time  \  and  Alferius  has  given  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keeping 
an  account  of  it :  lie  caufed  fix  wax-candles  to  be  made, 
each  ol  1 2  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ounces  weight  •, 
on  the  candles  the  inches  were  regularly  marked,  and 
having  found  that  one  of  them  burnt  juft  four  hours,  he 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  his  chapel, 
who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  notice  how  the  hours 
went:  but  as  in  windy  weather  the  candles  were  wafted 
by  the  im predion  of  the  air  on  the  flame,  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  he  invented  lantliorns,  there  being  then 
110  glais  in  his  dominions. 

This  prince,  we  are  lold,  was  1 2  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  a  mailer  could  he  procured  in  the  weftern  kingdom 
4G  to 
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(c)  The  kings  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the  meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow:  for  at 
rterttord  was  the  Danifli  fort,  and  from  thence  they  made  frequent  excurfions  on  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
‘  Urt  l0“\s  “rf  noJt.  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  purfued  in  laying  dry  the  Danifli  fliips  :  Dugdale  fup- 
poles  that  he  did  it  by  Heightening  the  channels;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  fevcral 
«anals,  which  exhaulled  its  water. 
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Alfred  to  tea°h  ^ie  alphabet :  fuch  was  the  flate  of  learil- 
1  v  —  1  ing  when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had  felt  the  mi- 
fery  of  ignorance  \  and  determined  even  to  rival  his  co¬ 
temporary  Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  lite  ¬ 
rature.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  appointed  perfons  to 
read  le&ures  at  Oxford,  and  is  thcncc  confidercd  as  the 
founder  of  that  univerfity.  By  other  proper  cftabliih- 
ments,  and  by  a  general  encouragement  to  men  of  abi¬ 
lities,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  diffufc  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  end 
promoted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement 
than  by  his  own  example  and  his  writings.  For  not- 
withftanding  the  latenefs  of  his  initiation,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  extraordinary  erudition  :  and,  had  he  not  been 
illullrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been  famous  as  an 
author.  His  works  are,  i.  Breviamum  quoddam  collcc - 
turn  ex  Lcgibns  Trojanorum ,  & c.  lib.  i.  A  Breviary  col¬ 
lected  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  Britons, 
Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book.  Leland  faw  this  book 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chrift-church  in  Hampfhire* 

2.  Vijl- Saxon  um  Leges ,  lib.  i.  Ihe  laws  of  the  Weil- 
Saxons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  Ben- 
net  College  library,  at  Cambridge.  3.  Injlitutaqua 
dam,  lib.  i.  Certain  Inftitutes,  in  one  book.  Ibis  is 
mentioned  by  Pitts,,  and  feems  to  be  the  feeond  capi¬ 
tulation  with  Guthrum.  4.  Contra  Indices  iniquos , 
lib.  i.  An  inveCtive  againft  Unjaft  Judges,  in  one 
book.  5.  ABa  Magijlraiuurnfuorum,  lib.  i.  Ads  of 
his  Magiftrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Book  of  Judgments  mentioned  by  Horne  *,  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  kind  of  Reports,  intended  for  the 
ufc  of  fuceeeding  ages.  6.  Tie  gum  fort  unce  varia,  HKi* 
The  various  Fortunes  of  Kings,  in  one  book.  q.  Dic¬ 
ta  Sapientum ,  lib.  i.  The  fayings  of  Wife  Men,  in  one 
book.  8.  Parabola  et  Sales ,  lib.  i.  Parables  and  plea- 
jant  Sayings,  in  one  book.  9.  ColleBiones  CJiromcorum , 
Collection  of  Chronicles.  10.  Epijlola  ad  Wulfsigium 
Epifcopum, ,  lib.  i.  Epiftles  to  Billiop  Wulfsig,  in  one 
book.  11.  Manuale  Meditationum.  A  Manual  of  Me¬ 
ditations. — Befides  thofe  original  works,  he  tranflated 
many  authors  from  the  Latin,  &c.  into  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage,  yiz.  1.  Bede’s  Hiftory  of  England.  2.  Paulinus 
Orolinus’s  Hiftory  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St  Gregory’s  Paf- 
toral,  &c.  The  firft  of  thele,  with  his  prefaces  to  the 
others,  together  with  his  laws,  were  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1664.  His  laws  are  likewife  inferted  in  Spel- 
man’s  Councils.  4.  Boethius  de  Conjolatione ,  lib.  v. 
Boetius’s  Confolations  of  Philofophy,  in  five  books. 
Dr  Plot  tells  us,  King  Alfred  tranllatcd  it  at  Wood- 
ftock,  as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
5.  TEfopi  Eabidce,  iEfop’s  Fables  :  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  tranflated  from  the  Greek  both  into  Latin  and 
Saxon.  6.  PJalterium Davidicnm ,  lib.i.  David’s  Pfal ter, 
in  one  book.  This  was  the  laft  work  the  king  attempt¬ 
ed,  death  furprifmg  him.  before  he  had  finiihed  it  :  it 
was,  however,  completed  by  another  hand,  and  pub- 
lillied  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto,  by  Sir  John  Spel- 
man.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by  Malmlbury  ; 
and  the  old  hiftory  of  Ely  aflerts,  that  he  tranflated  the 
Old  and  New  Teftamcnts^ 
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The  life  of  this  great  king  was  firft  written  by  Affe-  Alfred 
rius  Menevenlis  j  and  firft  publilhed  by  Archbifhop  Par-  M 
ker,  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  t|  ga^nn' 
of  Haifingham’s  hiftory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

ALGA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  lichen,  fo¬ 
cus,  and  fever al  other  plants  of  the  cryptogamia  elafs. 

ALGiE,  Flags  }  one  of  the  feven  families  or  na¬ 
tural  tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided  by  Linnseus,  in  his  P hilojophia  Botamca.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants,  wliofe  root,  leaf,  and  ftem,  are 
all  one.  Under  this  deicription  are  comprehended  all 
the  fea- weeds,  and  fome  other  aquatic  plants.  In  the 
fexual  lyftem,  they  conftitute  the  3d  order  of  the  24th 
clafs,  Cryptogamia  ;  in  Tournefort,  the  feeond  genus  of 
the  feeond  fedion,  Marina ,  aut  Fluviatilcs ,  of  the  17th 
clafs,  AJperince  vulgo  habitce  $  and  the  57^  °rder  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  The 
difeoveries  made  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  uncertain,  and  imperfeCt }  and  the  attempts,  in 
particular,  to  arrange  flags  by  the  parts  of  the  fi uni¬ 
fication,  have  not  been  attended  with  great  fuccels. 
Dillenius  has  arranged  this  order  of  plants  from  their  ge¬ 
neral  habit  and  ftru&ure  }  Michelius  from  the  parts  of 

fructification.  . 

ALGAGIOLA,  a  fm all  fea-port  town  in  the  liland 
of  Corfica,  fortified  with  walls  and  baftions.  It  was 
almoft  deftroyed  by  the  malcontents  in  173  L  ^as 

fincc  been  repaired.  E.  Long.  9.  45.  N.  Lat.  42.  2Q. 

ALGAROTH,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  a  white  oxyde  ot 
antimony,  which  is  obtained  by  walking  the  butter  or 
oxymuriate  with  pure  water.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

ALGAROTTI,  Count,  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padua  ^  but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Led 
by  curiofity,  as  well  as  a  defire  of  improvement,  he 
travelled  early  into  foreign  countries  \  and  was  very 
young  when  he  arrived  in  I  ranee  in  i'73^*  Here  e 
compofed  his  “  Newtonian  Philofophy  for  the  Ladies  y 
as  Fontenelle  had  done  his  Cartelian  Aftronomy  in 
the  work  entitled  “  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.”  He 
was  noticed  by  the  king  of  Prufiia,  who  gave  him 
marks  of  the  efteem  be  had  for  him.  He  died  at  Fim 
the  23d  of  May,  1764  y  and  ordered  his  own  mauio; 
leura,  with  this  infeription  to  be  fixed  upon  it :  “  The 
jacet  Algarottus,  fed  non  omnisP  He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  very  great  connoifleur  in  painting,  iculp- 
ture,  and  architedure.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Italian  opera.  His  works,  which 
are  numerous,  and  upon  a  variety  of  fubjcCts,  abound 
with  vivacity,  elegance,  and  wit :  a  colle&ion^  of  them 
has  lately  been  made,  and  printed  at  Leghorn  in  17 65* 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  . 

ALGARVA,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  67  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth  :  bounded 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  the  fea,.  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Guadiana,  and  on  the  north  by  Alentejo.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  figs,  almonds,  dates,  olives,  and  excellent 
wines  ;  and,  befides,  has  a  very  abundant  and  lucrative 
fifliery.  The  capital  town  is  Pharo.  It  contains  four 
cities,  1 2  towns,  67  parifhes,  and,  it  is  faid,  abdve 
90,000  inhabitants.. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Lliftory  x*  A  ^GEBRA  is  a  general  method  of  reafoning, 

*  1  concerning  the  relations  which  magnitudes  of 

every  kind  bear  to  each  other  ill  refpe£t  of  quantity.  It 
is  fometimes  called  iiniverfal  arithmetic  ;  its  lirft  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operations  being  fmiilar  to  thofe  of  common 
arithmetic.  The  fymbols  which  it  employs  to  denotq 
magnitudes  are,  however,  more  general  and  more  cx- 
tenllve  in  their  application  than  thofe  employed  in  that 
fcience  \  hence,  and  from  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  various  relations  of  magnitudes  to  one  another  may 
be  exprefled,  by  means  of  a  few  figns  or  characters, 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  refolution  of  problems 
is  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of  common  arithme¬ 
tic. 

2.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name  algebra.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
the  word  is  Arabic,  and  that  from  the  Arabians  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  art  itfclf,  is  derived.  Lucas  de 
Burgo,  the  lirft  European  author  whofe.  treatife  on  al¬ 
gebra  was  printed,  calls  it  by  the  Arabic  name  Alg/ie - 
bra  e  Almucabala ,  which  is  explained  to  denote  the 
art  of  rcjlitution  and  comparifon ,  or  oppofition  and  coin - 
parifon,  or  refolution  and  equation ,  all  which  agree  well 
enough  with  the  nature  of  this  art.  Bcfides  this  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  algebra ,  feveral  others  have  been 
imagined  *,  that,  however,  which  we  have  juft  now 
given  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable  of  any  hitherto  af- 
figned. 

3.  The  origin  of  algebra,  as  well  as  that  of  moft 
other  branches  of  mathematical  fcience,  is  involved  in 
obfeurity  \  there  are  indeed  traces  of  it  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  fome  of  the  earlieft  philofophers  and 
mathematicians,  the  fubjeCl  of  whofe  writings  mull  ne- 
ccftarily  have  led  them  to  the  dilcovery,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  application  of  this  fcience. 

4.  The  oldeft  treatife  of  algebra,  which  has  come 
down  to  the  prefent  times,  was  written  by  Diophantus 
of  Alexandria,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  350  af¬ 
ter  Chrift,  and  who  wrote  1 3  books  on  algebra  or 
arithmetic  in  the  Greek  language  :  though  only  fix.  of 
thefe  have  hitherto  been  printed,  and  one  book,  which 
is  imperfeCl,  on  multangular  numbers.  It  was  not, 
however,  from  this  author,  but  from  the  Moors  or  Ara¬ 
bians,  that  this,  as  well  as  moft  other  fciences  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Europe  ;  and  fome  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  again  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  while  others 
fuppofe  that  they  had  it  from  the  Perfians  *,  and  that 
thefe  laft  derived  algebra,  as  well  as  the  arithmetical 
method  of  computing  by  ten  characters  or  digits,  from 
the  Indians. 

5.  The  Arabians  themfelvcs  fay,  that  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Mahomet  ben  Mufa  or  fon  of  Mofes,  who 
it  feems  flourifhed  about  the  8th  or  9th  century.  It 
feems  more  probable  that  Mahomet  was  not  the  inven¬ 
tor,  but  only  a  perfon  well  (killed  in  the  art  5  and  that 
the  Arabians  received  their  knowledge  of  it  from 
Diophantus,  or  other  Greek  writers,  as  they  did  that 


of  geometry  and  fome  other  fciences,  which  they  im-  Hiftory. 
proved  and  tranllated  into  their  own  language.  '  v 

6.  However  this  may  be,  it  feems  to  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fcience  was  lirft  brought  to  Europe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  by  Leonardus  Pi- 
fanus,  who  travelled  into  Arabia  and  other  eaftern 
countries  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  mathematical 
knowledge  *,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  it  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  Italy,  where  it  was  called  PArte  Mcgiore , 
u  the  greater  art,”  to  diftinguifh  it  from  common  arith¬ 
metic,  which  was  called  PArte  Minor e^  “  the  leffer  art.” 

It  was  alfo  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  Regola 
de  la  Cofa ,  or  “  rule  of  the  thing,”  where  by  Co/a,  or 
the  thing ,  was  meant  the  firlt  or  limple  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  * 

7.  Between  the  years  1470 -and  1487,  Lucas  Pa- 
ciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  Cordelier,  or  Minorite 
friar,  publilhed  feveral  treatifes  on  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  j  and,  in  1494,  his  principal  work,  en¬ 
titled  Summa  de  Arithmetica  Proportioni  et  Proportiona - 
lita  wras  printed.  The  part  of  this  work  which  relates 
to  algebra,  and  which  he  calls  PArte  Magiore  ;  ditta  dal 
vulgo  la  Regola  de  la  Cofa  over  Alghebra  e  Almucabala , 
may  be  conlidercd  as  exhibiting  a  pretty  accurate  ftate 
of  the  fcience,  as  it  was  then  known  in  Europe  *,  and 
probably  it  was  much  the  fame  in  Africa  and  Afia, 
from  whence  the  Europeans  derived  the  knowledge 
of  it.  It  appears  from  this  work,  that  their  knowledge 
extended  no  farther  than  quadratic  equations,  of  which 
they  ufed  only  the  pofitive  roots  $  that  they  ufed  only 
one  unknown  quantity  *,  that  they  uied  no  marks  nor 
figns  for  either  quantities  or  operations,  excepting  a 
few  abbreviations  of  the  words  or  names  themfelves  5, 
and  that  the  art  was  only  employed  in.  the  refolution 
of  certain  numeral  problems.  So  that  either  the  Afri¬ 
cans  had  not  carried  algebra  beyond  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions  }  or  elfe  (what  indeed  is  not  improbable)  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  not  learned  the  wrhole  of  the  art,  as  it  was 
then  known  to  the  former. 

8.  After  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Lucas  de 
Burgo,  algebra  became  more  generally  known  and 
improved,  efpecially  in  Italy  j  for  about  the  year  I5°5> 

Scipio  Fcrreus,  who  was  then  profeffor  of  mathematics 
at  Bononia,  found  out  a  rule  for  refo.lving  one  cafe  of 
a  compound  cubic  equation  *,  but,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  cuftom  of  the  times  with  refpedt  to  fuch  mat¬ 
ters,  he  kept  the  rule  a  profound  fecret  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  fame  thing  was  afterwards  difeovered 
in  1535  by  Nicolas  Tartalea,  who  then  refided  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  who  had  five  years  before  found  the  refolution 
of  two  other  cafes  of  cubic  equations. 

9.  The  next  work  upon  algebra  which  was.  printed 
after  the  books  of  Lucas  de  Burgo,  was  written  by 
Hieronymus  Cardan,  of  Bononia,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  publilhed  in  1539  his  arithmetical  writings,  in 
nine  books,  at  Milan,  where  he  pra&ifed  pliyfic,  and 
read  public  le&ures  on  mathematics.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  in  1545  publilhed  a  tenth  book,  containing  the 
whole  do&rine  of  cubic  equations,  which  had  been  in 
part  communicated  to  him  under  an  oath  of  fccrecy 
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Hiftory.  by  Tartalea,  but  \vliicli,  notwithilan cling  this  circuiH- 
■” '  ftance,  Cardan  thought  proper  to  publiffi,  alleging  (not 
altogether  without  reafon)  that  he  had  made  fo  many 
additions  to  Tartalea’s  difeoveiv  as  to  render  it  in  a 
manner  his  own.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  to 
the  prefent  times,  the  common  rule  for  refolving  cubic 
equations  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cardan’s 
rule,  although  it  would  certainly  be  more  juft  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  its  firft  inventor,  Tartalea. 


10.  Equations  of  the  fourth  order  appear  to  have 
been  firft  refolved  by  Lewis  Ferrari,  a  difeiple  of  Car¬ 
dan’s  ;  and  different  methods  of  refolution  were  after¬ 
wards  given  by  Defcartes  and  others.  This  indeed 
is  the  greateft  length  that  mathematicians  have  been 
able  to  carry  the  refolution  of  equations  ;  for,  with 
refped  to  thofe  of  the  fifth,  and  all  higher  degrees,  all 
attempts  to  refolve  them,  except  in  particular  cafes, 
have  hitherto  been  found  impracticable. 

11.  After  this  period,  writers  on  algebra  became 
more  numerous  ;  and  many  improvements  were  gra¬ 
dually  made,  both  in  the  notation  and  in  the  theory  of 
the  leience.  Among  other  writers  who  cultivated  it 
with  inccefs  may  be  reckoned  Bombelli,  another  Ita¬ 
lian  mathematician  ;  Stifelius  and  Seheuhelius,  both  of 
Germany;  Robert  Rccorde,  an  Englifh  mathematician ; 
and  many  others. 

1 2.  Among  the  mathematicians  to  whom  algebra  is 

particularly  indebted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  Francis 
Vieta,  a  native  of  France,  wrho  wrrote  about  the  year 
1600.  Among  various  improvements  in  all  parts  of 
the  faience,  he  firft  introduced  the  general  ufe  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  denote  indefinite  given  quan¬ 
tities,  which,  before  his  time,  had  only  been  done  in 
fome  particular  cafes.  The  Englifh  mathematician, 
Harriot,  deferves  alfo  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
His  algebra,  which  was  publifhcd  after  his  death,  in 
1631,  fhews  that  he  cultivated  that  faience  with  great 
fuccefs.  For,  befides  improving  the  notation,  fo  as  to 
render  it  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent,  he  firft  ex¬ 
plained  clearly  a  moil  important  propefition  in  the 
theory  of  equations,  namely,  that  an  equation  of  any 
degree  may  he  confidered  as  produced  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  multiplication  of  as  many  fimple  equations  as  there 
are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  higlieft  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  that  equation  :  Hence  he  fhewed 
the  relation  which  fubfifts  between  the  coefficients  of 
the  terms  of  an  equation  and  its  roots.  ; 

13.  Without  mentioning  all  the  writers  on  algebra 
who  fiouri filed  abont  this  time,  and  who  fcverally  con¬ 
tributed  more  or  lefs  to  its  improvement,  we  proceed 
to  obferve,  that  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  every  braneh  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  than  the  happy  application  which  the  celebrated 
pliilofopher  Defcartes  made  of  algebra  to  the  feienee 
of  geometry*,  for  his  geometry,  firft  publifhed  in  1637, 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry  than  as  either  algebra  or  geometry  taken 
by  itielf  as  a  icienee.  Befides  this  happy  union  ef- 
feded  between  the  two  feienees,  Defcartes  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  both  *,  and  indeed  he 
may  be  confidered  as  having  paved  the  way  for  all  the 
difeoveries  which  have  fincc  been  made  in  mathema¬ 
tics. 

14.  After  the  publication  of  Defcartes ’s  Geometry, 
the  faience  of  algebra  may  be  confidered  as  having  at- 
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twined  fome  degree  of  perfedion.  It  lias,  however, 
received  many  improvements  from  later  writers,  who, 
purfuing  the  paths  ftruck  out  bv  Harriot  and  Defear- 
tes,  having  produced  many  new  and  beautiful  theories, 
both  in  algebra  and  geometry.  The  writers  upon  al¬ 
gebra  from  this  time  become  too  numerous,  and  the 
refpedive  improvements  made  bv  each  too  minute,  to 
he  particularly  noticed  in  this  introdudion.  It  is, 
however,  neeeffary  to  mention  another  mathematician, 
to  whom  algebra  lies  under  eonliderablc  obligations, 
namely,  M.  Fermat,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  ri¬ 
val  of  Defcartes ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  method  of  applying  algebra  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  goemetry  before  the  publication  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  work  of  the  latter  pliilofopher.  Befides,  Fer¬ 
mat  appears  to  have  been  deeply  verfed  in  the  theory 
of  indeterminate  problems  ;  and  he  rtpublifhed  the  old- 
eft  and  moil  efteemed  treatife  upon  that  fuhjed  which 
is  known,  namely,  Diophantus’s  Arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his  owu. 

15.  Having  now  given  a  brief  aecount  of  the  origin 
of  algebra,  and  of  the  writers  w  ho  contributed  the  moft 
to  bring  it  to  the  ftate  of  perfedion  it  had  attained 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  which  indeed 
was  eonfiderable,  wre  fhall  conclude  this  introdudion, 
by  obferving,  that  although  its  progrefs  has  finee  been 
very  gradual,  it  has  been  upon  the  whole  confidcrablv 
improved ;  particularly  by  the  labours  of  thefe  foreign 
mathematicians,  Sehooten,  Kudde,  Van-Heuraet,  Do 
Witte,  Slufius,  Huygens,  &e.  As  to  the  algebraical 
writers  of  our  own  country,  tlicfe  whofe  labours  have 
been  moft  confpieuous  were  Wallis,  and  more  efpeeiallv 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  to  whom,  among  other  things,  we 
owe  the  invention  of  the  binomial  theorem  :  alio  Pell, 
Barrow,  Kerfey,  Halle v,  Raphfon,  and  many  others. 
W  e  now  proceed  to  explain  the  feienee  itfelf. 

Notation  and  Explanation  of  the  Signs. 

16.  In  arithmetic  there  are  ten  eharaders,  which 
being  variously  combined,  according  to  certain  rules, 
ferve  to  denote  all  magnitudes  whatever.  But  this  me¬ 
thod  of  expreffing  quantities,  although  of  the  greateft 
utility  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics  (for  we 
muft  always  have  recourfe  to  it  in  the  different  appli¬ 
cations  of  that  feienee  to  pradieal  purpofes),  is  yet  found 
to  be  inadequate,  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  more  difficult 
cafes  of  mathematical  inveftigation  5  and  it  is  therefore 
neeeffarv,  in  many  inquiries  concerning  the  relations  of 
magnitude,  to  have  recourfe  to  that  more  general  mode 
of  notation,  and  move  extenfive  fvflein  of  operations, 
which  conftitute  the  lciencc  of  algebra. 

17.  In  algebra  quantities  of  every  kind  may  be  de¬ 
noted  by  any  eharaders  whatever,  but  thofe  commonly 
ufed  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  And  as  in  every 
mathematical  problem,  there  are  certain  magnitudes 
given,  in  order  to  determine  other  magnitudes,  which 
are  unknown,  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  a,  /;,  c,  Sic. 
are  ufed  to  denote  known  quantities,  while  thofe  to  be 
found  are  reprefented  by  v ,  *,  y,  &c.  the  lail  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

18.  1  he  fign  -f-  (plus)  denotes  that  the  quantitv  be¬ 
fore  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  added  to  fome  other 
quantity.  Thus  a  -\-b  denotes  the  fum  of  a  and  h  ;  3  +  5 
denotes  the  fum  of  3  and  5,  or  8. 

19.  The  fign  (minus')  fignifies  that  the  quantity 
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Notation,  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  fubtra&ed.  Thus 
U~~Y a — b  denotes  the  excefs  of  a  above  b  ;  6 — 2  is  the  ex- 
ccfs  of  6  above  2,  or  4. 

20.  Quantities  which  have  the  fign  4-  prefixed  to 
them  are  called  pofitive  or  affirmative;  and  fuch  as  have 
the  fign  —  are  called  negative . 

When  quantities areconfidered  abflractedlv,  the  terms 
pofitive  and  negative  can  only  mean  that  fuch  quantities 
are  to  be  added  or  fubtraded  ;  for  as  it  is  impoflible  to 
conceive  a  number  lefs  than  o,  it  follows,  that  a  nega¬ 
tive  quantity  bv  itfelf  is  unintelligible.  But,  in  confi- 
dering  the  affe&ions  of  magnitude,  it  appears,  that  in 
many  cafes,  a  certain  oppofition  may  exifl  in  the  nature 
of  quantities.  Thus,  a  perfon’s  property  may  be  confi- 
dered'as  a  pofitive  quantity,  and  his  debts  as  a  negative 
quantity.  Again,  any  portion  of  a  line  drawn  to  the 
right  hand  may  be  confidered  as  pofitive,  while  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  line,  continued  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion,  may  be  taken  as  negative. 

When  no  fign  is  prefixed  to  a  quantity,  +  is  always 
underflood,  or  the  quantity  is  to  he  confidered  as  pofi¬ 
tive. 

21.  Quantities  which  have  the  fame  fign,  either  + 
or  — ,  are  faid  to  have  like  figns.  Thus,  and  -j~b 
have  like  figns,  but  -f -a  and  — c  have  unlike  figns. 

22.  A  quantity  which  confifls  of  one  term ,  is  faid  to 
b e  fimple;  but  if  it  confifl  of  feveral  terms,  conneded 
hv  the  figns  -f  or  — ,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  compound. 
Th  us  +«  and  — c  are  fimple  quantities;  and  £-fc, 
alfia  a-\-b — V,  are  compound  quantities. 

23.  To  denote  the  produd  arifmg  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  quantities  ;  if  they  be  fimple,  they  are 
either  joined  together,  as  if  intended  to  form  a  word, 
or  elfe  the  quantities  are  conneded  together,  with  the 
fign  x  interpofed  between  every  two  of  them.  Thus 
°b,  or  axb ,  denotes  the  produd  of  a  and  b ;  alfo 
°bc ,  or  aXbXcr  denotes  the  produd  of  a,  b,  and  c; 
the  latter  method  is  uled  when  the  quantities  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  arc  numbers.  If  fome  of  the  quantities,  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  be  compound,  each  of  them  has  a  line  drawn 
over  it  called  a  vinculum,  and  the  fign  x  is  interpofed 
between  as  before.  Thus  a  X  c+fiX  ^—/denotes  that 
a  is  to  be  confidered  as  one  quantity,  the  fum  of  c  and 
d  as  a  fecond,  and  the  difference  between  e  and  f  as  a 
third  ;  and  that  thefe  three  quantities  are  to  he  multi¬ 
plied  into  one  another.  Inftead  of  placing  a  line  over 
fuch  compound  quantities  as  enter  a  produd,  it  is  now 
common  among  mathematical  writers  to  enclofe  each 
of  them  between  two  parenthefes,  fo  that  the  lafl  pro¬ 
dud  may  be  otherwife  expreffed  thus,  a(c-\-d)(e— -f)9 
or  thus,  a  X  ( c+d )  X  (<?—/). 

24.  A  number  prefixed  to  a  letter  is  called  a  nume¬ 
ral  coefficient ,  and  denotes  how  often  that  quantity  is  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  3/7  fignifies  that  a  is  to  be  taken 
three  times.  When  no  number  is  prefixed,  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  underftood  to  be  unity. 

25.  The  quotient  arifing  ’from  the  divifion  of  one 
quantity  by  another  is  exprefled  by  placing  the  dividend 

above  a  line,  and  the  divifor  below  it.  Thus  12  de- 
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notes  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  12  by  3, 
or4 ;  ~  denotes  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion 


of  l  by  a .  This  expreffion  of  a  quotient  is  alfo  called 
a  fradion. 

26.  The  equality  of  two  quantities  is  expreffed  by 
putting  the  fign  ~  between  them.  Thus  a  +  bzz c—d 
denotes  that  the  fum  of  a  and  b  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
c  above  d. 

27.  Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound 
quantities,  are  faid  to  be  like,  which  confifl  of  the  fame 
letter  or  letters.  Thus  -j-nb  and  — 5 ab  are  like  quan¬ 
tities  ;  hut  -| -ab  and  -\-abb  are  unlike. 

T-liere  are  fome  other  cliaraders  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  when  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  them  ;  and  in 
what  follows  we  fliall  fuppofe  that  the  operations  of 
common  arithmetic  are  Efficiently  underflood  ;  for  al¬ 
gebra,  being  an  extenfion  of  that  fcience,  ought  not  to 
be  embarraffed  by  the  demonflration  of  its  elementary 
rules.  <  J 

Sect.  I.  Fundamental  Operations . 

28.  4  he  primary  operations  in  algebra  are  the  fame 
as  in  common  arithmetic,  namely,  addition,  Attrac¬ 
tion,  multiplication,  and  divifion  ;  and  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  thele  four,  all  the  others  are  de¬ 
rived. 

Problem  I.  To  Add  Quantities. 

'  *n  addition  there  may  be  three  calcs:  the  quan¬ 
tities  to  be  added  may  be  like,  and  have  like  figns  :  or, 
they  may  be  like,  and  have  unlike  figns*;  or,  laflly, 
they  jnay  be  unlike. 

Cafe  1.  To  add  quantities  which  are  like,  and  have 
•  like  figns. 

Fide.  Add  together  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities, 
prefix  the  common  fign  to  the  Aim,  and  annex  the 
letter,  or  letters,  comrnqn  to  each  term. 

Examples. 


1 

r+ 

i 

f" —  2  ax 

Add  together  ■* 

)  +  3° 

+  « 

Add  together  h 

)  —  ax 

)—  5° * 

1 

L+  2* 

1 

L — J2ax 

Sum, 

+13* 

Sum, 

— 20ax 

Cafe  2.  To  add  1 

quantities  which  are  like,  but 

have  un- 

like  figns.  , 

Fulc,  Add  the  pofitive  coefficients  into  one  fum,  and 
the  negative  ones  into  another;  then  fubtrad  the 
leafl  of  thefe  fums  from  the  greatcfl,  prefix  the  fign 
of  the  greatefl  to  the  remainder,  and  annex  the  com¬ 
mon  letter,  or  letters,  as  before. 

Examples. 

f  +  2ax  f+  6ab+  7- 

Add  together  < _  Add  together  <  ^  9 

L  +  9ax  L+  7^—13 

Sum  of  the  pof.  -J-iifl#  Sum  of  the  pof.  + 

Sumoftheneg.  —  4 ax  Sum  of  the  neg.  —  ^ab — 18 

Sum  required,  -j-  7 ax  Sum  required,  ^ioab —  2 
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— lab 

— 3™ 


Multiplica¬ 

tion. 


aa+2*x —  XX 
-2  aa+$ax —  +xx 
6aa  1  ^ax  4”  f-J-xx 


G 


Sum,  $aa  o  +  6*#  Sum,  o 

Cafe  3.  To  add  unlike  quantities. 

Rule*  Put  down  the  quantities,  one  after  another,  in 
any  order,  with  their  figns  and  coefficients  prefixed. 

Examples. 


+6abc% 

Cafe  II.  To  multiply  compound  quantities. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  one  after  another,,  by 
the  preceding  rule,  and  eolleft  their  produ£ls  into 
one  fum,  which  will  he  the  product  required. 


ax+  lay 
bb — 3  b% 

Sum,  ax+2ay+bb — $b% 

Sum,  2a+^b—^c 

Prob.  II.  To  SubtraB  Quantities. 

30.  General  Rule.  Change  the  figns  of  the  quantities 
to  he  fubtradted,  or  fuppofe  them  changed,  and  then 
add  them  to  the  other  quantities,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  addition. 


Examples. 

From  5a— 12*  From  6*—  %+3 

Subtradt  20—  §b  Subtra6t  2X  +  9 U  ^ 


Remainder  3a —  7 b  Remainder  4* — 1R/+ 5 
$xy — 2+  8# —  y  act — ax — yy 

3*y_8—  Sx — $y  bb — by+%* 

ixy+6  +  i6x+iy  aa—ax—yy —bb+by—%% 

31.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  fubtraaion  may  be 
explained  thus.  Let  it  he  required  to  fubtraa  2 p — 3? 
from  m+n.  If  we  fubtraa  2 p  from  m+n  there  will 
remain  m  +  n — 2 p  ;  but  if  we  are  to  fubtraa  2/>— 3?, 
which  is  lefs  than  2 p  >  it  is  evident  that  the  remainder 
will  be  greater  by  a  quantity  equal  to  3 y  >  that  is,  the 
remainder  will  be  m+n—2fi+3y  >  henee  the  reafon  of 
the  rule  is  evident. 


Prob.  III.  To  Multiply  Quantities . 

32.  General  Rule  for  the’ Signs.  If  the  quantities  to 
v  be  multiplied  have  like  figns,  the  fign  of  the  produa 
is  +  ;  but  if  they  have  unlike  figns,  the  fign  of  the 
produa  is  — . 

33.  The  examples  of  multiplication  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  two  eafes  \  the  firfl  is  when  both  the  quantities 
are  fimple  •,  and  the  fecond  when  one  or  both  of  them 
are  compound. 


Cafe  I.  To  multiply  fimple  quantities. 

Rule.  Find  the  fign  of  the  produa  by  the  general  rule, 
and  annex  to  it  the  produa  of  the  numeral  coeffi¬ 
cients  5  then  fet  down  all  the  letters,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  as  in  one  word. 


Multiply  +a 
Ry  +c 

Produa  +ac 


Examples. 


+5b 

—4  ° 


— $ax 

+iab 


— naabx 


Examples. 

Multiply  4a — 2 b+c  2#+y 

By  3a  x — 2y 


Produa  I2aa — 6ab+$ac  2xx+xy 

—4  *y—2yy 


2xx—$xy—2yy 

a—b  +  c 
a+b — c 


aa — ab+ac 

+.ab  —  bb’+bc 

—ac  +bc—cc 


aa  *  *  — bb  +  2  be — cc . 

34.  The  reafon  of  the  rules  for  the  multiplication  of 
quantities  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  : 
Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a--b  by  c — d  ;  becaufe 
multiplication  is  a  repeated  addition  of  the  multipli¬ 
cand  as  often  as  the  multiplier  contains  unity,  there¬ 
fore,  a— b  is  to  be  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in 
c—d,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  produa  required.  Now 
if  a — b  be  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  c ,  the 
refult  will  evidently  exceed  the  produa  required,  and  _ 
that  by  a  quantity  equal  to  a — 6,  taken  as  often .  as 
there  are  units  in  d.  But,  from  the  nature  of  addition 

a _ b  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  a,  is  ca — cb , 

and  for  the  fame  reafon,  a — b  taken  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  d  is  da — db  ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
dua  required,  we  mull  fubtraa  da — db  from  ca  cb  : 
but  from  what  has  been  Ihewn  in  fubtraaion,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  ca — cb-~-da  +db  ;  therefore  the  pro¬ 
dua  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  a — b  by  c — d  is 

ca _ cb — da  +  db  ;  henee  the  reafon  of  the  general  rule 

for  the  figns,  as  well  as  the  other  rules,  is  manifeft. 

35.  When  feveral  quantities  are  multiplied  together 
fo  as  to  conflitute  a  produa,  each  of  them  is  called  a 
faBor  of  that  produa  j  thus  a,  b ,  and  a  are  furors  ot 
the  produa  abc ;  alfo  a+x ,  and  6— *,  are  faaors  of  the 

produa  (a-f-*)  — #)•  *  '  .  u. 

36.  The  produas  arifing  from  the  eontmual  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  quantity  are  called  powers  of  that 
quantity,  which  is  called  the  root.  rlbus  aa,  aaay 
aaaa ,  &c.  are  powers  of  the  root  a.  Thefe  powers 
are  commonly  expreffed,  by  plaeing  above  the  root, 
towards  the  right  hand,  a  figure,  denoting  how  otten 
the  root  is  repeated.  This  figure  ferves  to  denomi¬ 
nate  the  power,  and  is  called  its  index  or  exponen  . 
Thus,  the  quantity  a  being  confidered  as  the  root,  or 
as  the  firft  power  of  a,  we  have  aa  or  a*  for  its  feeond 

r  power, 


aa — ab+bb 
a+b 

aaa — aab+abb 

+aab— abb+bbb 

~a  * 


—20ab 


Divifion. 
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power,  aaa  or  a 3  for  its  third  power,  aacta  or  a4  for  its 
fourth  power,  and  fo  on. 

37.  The  fecond  and  third  powers  of  a  quantity  are 
generally  called  its  fquare  and  cube ;  and  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  powers  are  fometimes  refpe&ively  called 
its  hi  quad rate,  f erf  olid y  and  cubocube. 

38.  By  confidering  the  notation  of  powers,  and  the 
rules  for  multiplication,  it  appears  that  powers  of  the 
fame  root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  exponents. 
Thus  a  x  a J  =«4,  alfo  x 3  X  x4=x7  5  and  in  general  am 
X 


PiiOB.  IV.  To  Divide  Quantities. 

39.  General  Rule  for  the  Signs. — If  the  figns  of  the 
divifor  and  dividend  be  like,  the  fign  of  the  quotient 
is  -f-  }  but  if  they  be  unlike,  the  fign  of  the  quotient 
is  — . 

This  rule  is  eafily  derived  from  the  general  rule  for 
the  figns  in  multiplication,  by  confidering  that  the 
quotient  muft  be  fuch  a  quantity  as  when  multiplied 
by  the  divifor  lhall  produce  the  dividend,  with  its  pro¬ 
per  fign. 

40.  The  quotient  arifing  from  the-  divifion  of  one 
quantity  by  another  may  be  expreffed  by  placing  the  di¬ 
vidend  above  a  line  and  the  divifor  below  it,  (§  25.)  y 
but  it  may  alfo  be  often  expreffed  in  a  more  fimple  man¬ 
ner  by  the  following  rules  : 

Cafe  1.  When  the  divifor  is  limple,  and  a  factor  of  every 
term  of  the  dividend. 

Rule .  Divide  the  coefficient  of  each  term  of  the  dividend 

by  the  coefficient  of  the  divifor,  and  expunge  out  of 

each  term  the  letter  or  letters  in  the  divifor :  the  re- 

fult  is  the  quotient. 

Ex.  1.  Diyide  I'labc  by  3 ac. 

From  the  method  of  notation,  the  quotient  may  be 
expreffed  thus,  — j  but  the  fame  quotient,  by  the 
rule  juft  given,  is  more  fimply  expreffed  thus,  4 b. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  1 6a3  xy — 28a*xzz  -j~4azx3  by  4 azx. 

The  quotient  is  4 ay — -\-xz. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  powers  of  the  fame 
quantity,  the  divifion  will  evidently  be  performed  by 
fubtra&ing  the  exponent  of  the  divifor  from  that  of  the 
dividend.  Thus  a5,  divided  by  fl3,..  has  for  a  quotient 
a5 — a3~az. 


thofe  of  the  divifor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  Dmfron. 
fame  letter.  <— y— - 

2.  The  firft  term  of  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor,  obferving  the  general 
rule  for  the  figns  $  and  this  quotient  being  fet  down 
for  a  part  of  the  quotient  wanted,  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  whole  divifor,  and  the  produ£t  fubtra&ed  from 
the  dividend.  If  nothing  remain,  the  divifion  is  fi- 
niflied  5  but  if  there  be  a  remainder,  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  new  dividend. 

3.  The  firft  term  of  the  new  dividend  is  next  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  the  firft  term  of  the  dividend,  as  before,  and 
the  quotient  joined  to  the  part  already  found,  with 
its  proper  fign.  The  whole  divifor  is  alfo  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  this  part  of  the  quotient,  and  the  product 
fubtra&ed  from  the  new  dividend  5  and  thus  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  carried  on  till  there  be  no  remaiir- 
der,  or  till  it  appear  that  there  will  always  be  a  re¬ 
mainder. 

To  illuftrate  this  rule,  let  it  be  required  to  divide 
8a1 +  2 ab — 1 5b2  by  2 0+36,  the  operation  will  ftand 
thus : 

2  a  +  36)  80  2  +  2  ab — 1 56 1  (4a— 

Set 1  -j- 1 2  ab 


— icab — I $b% 
— IO  ab — I  $bz 


Here  the  terms  of  the  divifor  and  dividend  are  an* 
ranged  according  to  the  powers  of  the  quantity  a.  We 
now  divide  8 a2,  the  firft  term  of  the  dividend,  by  2 a 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor  j  and  thus  get  4 a  for  the 
firft  term  of  the  quotient.  We  next  multiply  the  di¬ 
vifor  by  4 a,  and  fubtradl  the  product  8 az^nab  from 
the  dividend  \  we  thus  get  - — 10 ab — 15b*  for  anew  di¬ 
vidend. 

By  proceeding  in  all  refpe&s  as  before,  we  find  — $b 
for  the  fecond  term  of  the  quotient,  and  no  remainder^ 
the  operation  is  therefore  finiffied,  and  the  whole  quo¬ 
tient  is  4 a — $b. 

The  following  examples  will  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  manner  of  applying  the  rule. 


Ex.  1. 

30 — 5)30  i2a%— azb-\-ioab — 26 1  (a2-— 4a+2& 

3a1  — a*b 


Cafe  2.  When  the  divifor  is  fimple,  but  not  a  factor  of 
the  dividend. 

Rule.  The  quotient  is  expreffed  by  a  fra&ion,  of  which 
the  numerator  is  the  dividend,  and  the  denominator 
the  divifor. 


— 12  az  +  ioa& 
— 12  a1  +  4  ab 


-\-6ab — 2  bz 
+ 6ab — 2  b2 


Thus  the  quotient  of  ^abzy  divided  by  2 tnbe,  is  the 

traction - 7—. 

2m  be 


It  will  fometimes  happen,  that  the  quotient  found 
thus  may  be  reduced  to  a  more  fimple  form,  as  fhall  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  fractions. 


Cafe  3.  When  the  divifor  is  compound. 

Rule  1.  The  terms  of -this  dividend  are  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  fome  one  of  its  letters,  and 

3 


Ex.  2. 

a+b)a' +&((*— ab+b* 

a3  +  azb 

— azb^-b3 
—d?b—al? 


+abz+b 3 

+b* 


Ex.  3* 


6o8 
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Ex.  3. 

a*—bl>)a6—b6(t 7 3 
a6 — a^b1 


-f-rt3Z»3 — b6 
-| -o3£3 — b6 


Ex.  4. 

i— f  1  ~j”  k  — |-a?8  "E  >  S&0** 

I - X 


+* 

+* — xz 


4-.r* 

4“  a;* — x 1 


-f-*3. 

41.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  1  aft  example,  the  quotient 
will  never  terminate  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  may;  either  be 
^onfidered  as  an  infinite  feries,  the  law  according  to 
which  the  terms  are  formed  being  in  general  fufficicnt- 
ly  obvious}  or  the  quotient  may  be  completed  as  in 
arithmetical  divifion,  by  annexing  to  it  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  remainder,  and  denominator 
the  divifor.  Thus  the  quotient  in  laft  example  may 

x 3 

Hand  thus  — — • 

1 — x 

42.  The  reafon  of  tlie  rule  for  divifion  is  fufficiently 
manifeft.  For,  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  all  the 
terms  of  the  quotient  obtained  by  it  are  multiplied  by 
all  the  terms  of  the  divifor,  and  the  products  fucceffively 
fubtra&ed  from  the  dividend,  till  nothing  remain  }  that 
'therefore  muft  evidently  be  the  true  quotient. 


Sect.  II.  Of  Fractions. 


43.  In  the  operation  of  divifion,  the  divifor  may  be 
fometimes  lefs  than  the  dividend,  or  may  not  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  an  exaft  number  of  times  }  in  either  cafe  the 
quotient  is  expreffed  by  means  of  a  fra6tion.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  eftimating  the  magnitude 
uf  fuch  a  quotient  }  if,  for  example,  it  were  the  frac¬ 
tion  4,  we  may  confider  it  as  denoting  either  that  fomc 
unit  is  divided  into  7  equal  parts,  and  that  5  of  tliefe  arc 
taken,  or  that  5  times  the  fame  unit  is  divided  into 
feven  equal  parts,  and  one  of  them  taken. 

44.  In  any  fraction  the  upper  number,  or  the  divi¬ 
dend,  is  called  the  numerator ,  and  the  lower  number  or 
the  divifor  is  called  the  denominator .  Thus  in  the  frac- 

.  (I 

lion  -p  a  is  the  numerator,  and  b  the  denominator. 

45.  If  the  numerator  be  lefs  than  the  denominator, 
fuch  a  fraction  is  called  a  proper  fraction  }  but  if  the 
numerator  be  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  de¬ 
nominator,  it  is  called  an  improper  fraction  }  and  if  a 
quantity  be  made  up  of  an  integer  and  a  fraction,  it  is 

sailed  a  mixed  quantity.  Thus  is  a  proper  frac¬ 
tion  }  — ,  alfo  are  both  improper  fractions }  and 

*  +  ^  is  a  mixed  quantity. 


46.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  another  fra£hon,  Fra&ions. 
having  its  numerator  and  denominator  refpe&ivcly  equal  — y-~J 
to.  the  denominator  and  numerator  of  the  former. 

b  a 

Thus  —  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  -. 
a  b 

47.  The  following  propofition  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  operations  relating  to  fractions. 

If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fradion  be 
either  both  multiplied,  or  both  divided,  by  the  fame 
quantity,  the  value  of  that  fradion  is  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore. 

For  let  any  fradion  —  zr.c;  then  becaufe  c  is  the  quo¬ 
tient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  b  by  a,  it  follows  that 
brzac ;  and  multiplying  both  by  any  quantity  //,  we 
liave  nbznnac :  let  tliefe  equals  be  both  divided  bv  the 
fame  quantity  na,  and  the  quotients  will  be  equal,  that 

is  — =c=— ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  ma- 

na  a 

nifeft. 

48.  From  this  propofition,  it  is  obvious  that  a  frac¬ 
tion  may  be  very  differently  expreffed,  without  chan¬ 
ging  its  value,  and  that  any  integer  may  be  reduced  to 

.  the  form  of  a  fradion,  by  placing  the  produd  arifing 
from  its  multiplication  by  anv  aflumed  quantity  as  the 
numerator,  and  the  aflumed  quantity  as  the  denomina¬ 
tor  of  the  fradion.  It  alfo  appears  that  a  fradion  very 
complex  in  its  form  may  often  be  reduced  to  another 
of  the  fame  value,  but  more  Ample,  by  finding  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  will  divide  both  the  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  Such  a  common 
meafurc,  or  common  divifor,  may  be  either  Ample  or 
compound^  if  it  be  Ample,  it  is  readily  found  by  infpec- 
tion,  but  if  it  be  compound,  it  may  be  found  as  in  the 
following  problem. 


49.  Prob.  I.  To  find  the  great (f  common  Meafurc 
of  two  Quantities . 

Rule  1.  Range  the  quantities  according  to  the  power 
of  fome  one  of  the  letters,  as  taught  in  divifion,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  Ample  divifors  of  each  quantity. 

2.  Divide  that  quantity  which  is  of  moft  dimenfions  by 
the  other  one,  and  if  there  be  a  remainder,  divide  it 
by  its  greateft  Ample  divifor}  and  then  divide  the 
laft  compound  divifor  by  the  refulting  quantity,  and 
if  any  thing  yet  remain,  divide  it  alfo  by  its  greateft 
Ample  divifor,  and  the  laft  compound  divifor  by  the 
refulting  quantity  ;  proceed  in  this  way  till  nothing 
remain,  and  the  laft  divifor  ffiall  be  the  common  mca* 
fure  required. 

JSfote.  It  will  fometimes  be  ncceffary  to  multiply  the  di¬ 
vidends  byfimple  quantities  in  order  to  make  the  di- 
vifions  fticceed. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  greateft  common  meafure  of 
the  quantities  a*x — x 5  and  d3  — ‘fidlx  Jrax%.  The  Ample 
divifor  x  being  taken  out  of  the  former  of  thefe  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  out  of  the  latter,  they  are  reduced  to 
a* — x% ,  and  a* — 2ax-[~x*,  and  as  the  quantity  a  rifes  to 
the  fame  dimenfions  in  both,  we  may  take  either  of 
them  as  the  firft  divifor }  let  us  take  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  feweft  terms,  and  the  operation  will  ftand  thus : 

a8— 


rV;t&ionS. 


A  L  G 


<3* — X2)a2 — -[-**(  I 
a2- — x* 


,  # .  — 2ax-\-x2  remainder, 

which  divided  by  —  2%  is  x)a2 — 

a * — 


-f-fl# — x* 
-\-ax — x1 


Hence  it  appears  that  a — x  is  the  greatell  common 
mcaiure  required. 

Ex,  2.  Required  the  greatell  common  meafure  of 
8a2b2—icab3  +2b4,  and  b* -\-$a2b'  —  30b4. 

It  is  evident,  from  infpedtion,  that  b  is  a  fimplc  di- 
vifor  of  both  quantities  5  it  will  therefore  be  a  factor 
of  the  common  meafure  required.  Let  the  fimple  di- 
vifors  be  now  left  out  of  each  quantity,  and  they  arc 
reduced  to  ^—^ab  +  b2  and  3a*— -^a%b+ab%— b3  j 
but  as  the  lccond  of  thefe  is  to  be  divided  by  the  firit, 
it  mult  be  multiplied  by  4  to  make  the  divilion  luececd, 
and  the  operation  will  {land  thus ; 

4a% — Sab  +  b2)  1 2a 3 — 1 2a* b +^ab2—^b  3  (3* 

1 2a 3 —  1  3a2  b^  30b2 


E  B  R  A.  6otJ 

OX  and  bx  ;  let  q  be  the  quotient,  and  the  remainder  Fratfions 
Mill  evidently  be  bx — qax,  which  is  evidently  divifi- 
ble  by  x. 

3.  W  hatever  quantity  mcafures  both  the  divifor  and 
remainder,  the  fame  will  alfo  meafure  the  dividend. 

lor  let  the  diviior  be  ax ,  and  the  remainder  tx,  then, 
q  denoting  the  quotient,  the  dividend  will  he  aqx+rx, 
which,  as  well  as  the  divifor  and  dividend,  is  divifible 
by  x. 

51.  Let  us  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  hill  ex¬ 
ample.  From  the  firft  obfervation,  the  rcafon  for 
leaving  out  the  fimple  quantities  in  the  eourfe  of  the 
operation,  as  wed  as  for  multiplying  by  certain  other 
quantities,  to  make  the  divifions  luececd,  is  obvious  , 
and  from  the  fccond  obfervation  it  appears,  that  what- 
ever  quantity  mcafures  4*’— $ab+b2,  and  12a'— 1 2  a2b 

+4a/'2 — 4b3,  the  lame  mult  meafure  ^bJ^al* _ 4b3, 

the  firft  remainder,  as  alio  ^-19^+ 190/7%  the  iecond 
remainder  5  but  the  only  compound  divifor  which  this 
alt  quantity  can  have  is  a — b,  which  is  alfo  found  to 
he  a  divifor  of  3a2  -Lab— 4b*,  or  of  30  2  £ +0/7 2— 4/,  3 
the  firit  remainder,  therefore,  by  the  third  obfervation, 

~b  nm&  alio  be  a  divifor  of  I2<*2 — 15^  +  3^'%  or  of 
4cr — 5abt+b\  the  firft  divifor, and  therefore  alfo  it  mult 
he  a  divifor  of  1203  — 12a2  b+qab2—^3  the  firit  divi¬ 
dend,  io  that  a — b  is  the  greatell  common  meafure,  as 
was  required. 


+  3axb-\-ab2 — 4/P. 

Ibis  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by  b,  and  the  new  di¬ 
vidend  multiplied  by  3,  to  make  the  divilion  again  fuc- 
ceed,  and  the  work  will  Hand  thus : 

3a2  -\-ab — 4ia)  1 2a1 — 1  $ab-\-  3b2  ( 4 
1 2d1  -j-  qab — 16b2 


I  I  9/^ . 

This  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by  —  i9 b,  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  the  lall  divifor  taken  as  a  dividend  as 
before,  the  reft  of  the  operation  will  be  as  follows  : 

<5— %«'+ 

3nZ—iab 

4 -40b — 4/>2 

4 ~4ab — 4  b2 


*  * 

i'rom  winch  it  appears  that  the  compound  divifor  fought 
is  a—b  and  remarking  that  the  quantities  propofed 
have  alio  a  fimple  divifor  b,  the  greatell  common  mea- 
lure  which  is  Required  will  be  b(a — b ). 

,  5°*  ^ie  realon  of  the  rule  given  in  this  problem  may 
ne  deduced  from  the  following  con  liberations. 

I.  If  two  quantities  have  a  compound  divifor  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  and  they  be  either  multiplied  or  divided 
by  any  fimple  quantities,  the  refults  will  each  have  the 
tame  compound  divifor.  Thils  the  quantities  p(a — x') 
and  q^a  a;)  have  the  common  diviior  a — x,  and  the 
quantities  np^a, — x),  r  q[a — x)  have  each  the  very 
lame  divifor. 

2\  In  the  operation  of  divifion,  whatever  quantity 
mcafures  both  the  divifor  and  dividend,  the  fame  will 
alfo  meafure  the  remainder.  For  let  x  be  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity,  then  the  divifor  and  dividend  ir.av  be  reprefented 
Vol.  I.  Fart  II.  "  * 


52.  Phob.  II.  1 0  Reduce  a  Eraflion  to  its  lowed 
Terms. 


Rule.  *  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
their  greatell  common  mealure,  which  may  be  found 
by  prob.  1. 


Ex.  1 .  Reduce 


$6a2bc 

~2<\adcz  A*S  °'ve^  t^rms. 


It  appears  from  infpeaion,  tliat  tlic  greatell  com¬ 
mon  meafure  is  Sac,  and  dividing  both  numerator  and 

denominator  by  this  quantity,  we  have  = 

2acodcl  3dc 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  —  X~-~ — -  to  Its  loweft  terms. 

a * — 2a2x-L-ax2 

Wc  have. already  found  in  the  firit  example  of  prob. 
1.  that  the  greatell  common  mealure  ol  the  numerator 
and  denominator  is  a — x ;  and  dividing  both  by  this 
quantity  we  have 

a*x — x*  __ox4-  x 2 

a3 — 2a2x-\-ax2  a2 — ax* 


In  like  manner  we  find  — - 2 - ip _ a  ab  

8  a2b2 —  1  oab$  4-  2 1* 

9a3 30b2 

<3^ _ \  the  common  meafure  being  b{a — b)  as 

was  fh own  in  example  2.  problem  1. 


53.  Pkob.  III.  To  Reduce  a  mixed  Quantity  to  an 
improper  Era  ft  ion. 


Rule.  Multiply  the  integer  by  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction,  and  to  the  produdt  add  the  numerator,  and 
the  denominator  being  placed  under  this  iuin  will 
give  the  improper  fra&ion  required. 

4  II 


Ex.  1, 


6i© 

Fra&ions. 


ALGEBRA. 


.  x2  ■■■" 

Ex.  I.  Let  +  — ,  and  x— - 

a  x 

improper  fra&ions. 

„  x%  ax+x2  r 

Firft  x  A - = - - — ,  the  aniwer. 

a  a 

x%  __  x2—a2  - \-x 2  __  2X * 


ax( ctA-x')^ (PxA-ax7,  1  Fractions. 

i  in  ^  '  J,  N‘  ,  ,  *11  c  new  numerators. , _  * 

be  re  due  eel  to  [a2— — — x^zzza* — /2a#— ax2Af-x^  j  v 

a — — x2  the  common  denominator. 


Hence  - 


v*  a1 — x2  az- — a2x — a2xArX* 

■  and — ■ — = - - - : - . 


And  x- 


Anf. 


Ex.  2.  Reduce  a — x+  -A-  to  an  improper  fradhon. 

Cl  -4-  X 

„ _ j;  I  _fl_—  («+*)(«^0+^=  Anf. 

54.  Prob.  IV.  To  Reduce  an  improper  FraBion  to 
a  whole  or  mixed  number. 

Rule.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  for 
the  integral  part,  and  place  the  remainder,  if  any, 
over  the  denominator,  and  it  will  be  the  mixed 
quantity  required. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  aX—^~  to  a  whole  or  mixed  quantity. 
x 

“hf.  =a  4-  —  the  anfwer  required. 


a  +  x 

56.  Prob.  VI.  To  Add  or  SubtraB  FraBions. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  add  or  fubtraft  their  numerators,  and  the  fum 
or  difference  placed  over  the  common  denominator, 
is  the  fum  or  remainder  required. 

a  c  e 

Ex.  I.  Add  together  £,  -  andjp. 

a _ adf 

b~bdf 

c _ bef 

d~~  bdf 
e  bde 

ace  adfA-bcfA~bde  .  n  .  r- 

Hence  --f-ftyiz:  •  J  FdT - the  fum 


bdf 


Ex.  2.  From  fubtradt 


a 


.y *  . 

— ,  to  whole  or  mix- 


„  ^  ,  ax  +  2x2  ir  x 

Ex.  2.  Reduce - - - ,  alio  — 

a+x  x—y 

ed  quantities. 

Firft  — =  x  4 — — —  the  anfwer. 
a+x 

And^ — L—x-A-y  a  whole  quantity,  which  is  the 
x—y 

anfwer. 

55.  Prob.  V.  To  Reduce  FraBions  of  different  De¬ 
nominators  to  others  of  the  fame  value  which  Jhall 
have  a  common  Denominator. 

Rule.  Multiply  each  numerator  feparately  into  all  the 
denominators  except  its  own  for  the  new  numera¬ 
tors,  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  t,  %  and  %  to  fractions  of  equal  value 
b  d  J 

which  have  a  common  denominator. 
aXdxf=adfj 

cX.b  y.f—cbf>  New  numerators. 
exbX  d—  ebd  J 


a  a-\-x 

a- \-x  a% Zux xx 

x  a2-f-ax 

a  a2 


Hence 


a+x 

a-\-x 


'a1  +  ax 

a  2  ax-\-x%' 


<7+ x  a2  -\-ax 


.  ,  _  .  x -A- 2  x  ,  x —  C 

Ex.  3.  Add  together — - — ,  -  and - - 

3  4  2 

X+2 


3 

13# — 22 
12 


x  x — 5  8  x  +  16  -f-  6  x  -J-  1 2  x — 60 

4+T-  24“ 


b  x  d  xf—bdf  Common  denominator. 

„  ,  a  adf  c  cbf  e  ebd 
Hence  we  find  j—  ^ nd  y—  where 

the  new  fra&ions  have  a  common  denominator,  as  was 
required. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  aX -  and  - — — to  fra&ions  of  equal 

G— — X  (l  ~p£ 

value  and  having,  a  common  denominator. 

3 


If  it  be  required  to  add  or  fubtradt  mixed 

quantities,  they  may  either  be  reduced  to  the  form  of 
fra&ions  by  prob.  3.  and  then  added  or  fubtra&ed,  or 
elfe  thefe  operations  may  be  performed  firft  on  the  inte¬ 
ger  quantities,  and  afterwards  on  the  fra&ions. 

57.  Prob.  VII.  To  Multiply  FraBions. 

Rule.  '  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  fractions  for  the 
numerator  of  the  produdt,  and  the  denominators  fdr 
the  denominator  of  the  produdh 

b  d 

Ex.  I.  Multiply  ~  by 

-v  —  =  —  the  produdt  required., 
a  c  ac 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  by 

aJLb  a — b  a 2 — b2 

-r-  X  — j-  ~ - 

c  a 

If  it  be  required  to  multiply  an  integer  by  a  frac¬ 
tion,  the  integer  may  be  confidered  as  having  unity 

.  .  3  d  a- 1-#  fd 

for  a  denominator.  Thus  - = - X  — 

c*  1  c 

_  3ad+3dx 

IMixed 


the  produdt. 


algebra. 


61 


JYa&ions,  Mixed  quantities  may  he  multiplied  after  being  re- 
— v— duced  to  the  form  of  fractions  by  prob.  3.  Thus 

(bx\  a  ab-X-bx  a  a1  b-X-abx  ab-X-bx 

1  +~a  )  X  *=  ~~a  X  ;=  ~  “T- ' ‘ 

*  38.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  multiplication  may  be 
explained  thus.  If  ^  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c ,  the 

produ&  will  evidently  be  — .  but  if  it  is  only  to  be 

multiplied  by  the  former  produdt  mull  be  divided 

by  d,  and  it  becomes  7^,  which  is  the  produft  required. 

bd 

Or  let  -  —  m.  and-=ff,  then  a~bm  and  c—  dn  and 

b  d 


ac~bdmn  ;  hence  mn  or  ^  X  ^=z 


bd 


59.  Prob.  VIII.  To  Divide  Fractions. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  denominator  of  the  divifor  by  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  for  the  numerator  of  the 
quotient.  Then  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  di¬ 
vifor  by  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  for  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  quotient. 

Or,  multiply  the  dividend  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  di¬ 
vifor,  the  produd  will  be  the  quotient  required. 

a  c 

Ex.  1.  Divide  7-  by  — . 

b  a 

r\at ad  .  .  a  d  ad  x 

_  J  b\JT  ^uotient  re(lUire1^  or  j  X  -  —  as  be¬ 

fore. 

ax+ab  3a2 

Ex.  2.  Divide  -  ■  T-  -  by  ^—r. 

2X  J  a — b 

(a\jT—  -  £=L  the  quotient. 
a — b  J  2X  \  6a  x  6ax 

If  either  the  divifor  or  dividend  be  an  integer  quan¬ 
tity,  it  may  be  reprefented  as  a  fra&ion,  by  placing  unity 
for  a  denominator  *,  or  if  it  be  a  mixed  quantity,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fra&ion  by  prob.  3.  and  the  operation 
of  divifion  performed  agreeably  to  the  rule. 

60.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  divifion  may  be  ex- 

c  a 

plained  thus,  let  it  be  required  to  divide -by-.  If 

~  is  to  be  divided  by  a ,  the  quotient  is  — ,  but  if  it 

is  to  be  divided  by  7,  then  the  laft  quotient  muft  be 
J  b 

ch 

multiplied  by  b  ;  thus  we  have  —  for  the  quotient  re¬ 
quired.  Or  letyzrtfz,  and  then  a~btn  and 

b  d 

bdti 

c~dn;  alfo  adzzbdm  and  bczzbdn*  therefore  7-7—  =2 

bdm 

be 


Sect.  III.  Of  Involution  and  Evolution. 

61.  In  treating  of  multiplication,  we  have  obferved, 
that  when  a  quantity  is  multiplied  by  itfelf  any  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that 
quantity,  while  the  quantity  itfelf,  from  which  the 
powers  are  formed,  is  called  the  root  (J  36.)  Thus  a , 
a2,  and  a 5  are  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  powers  of  the 

root  a  ;  and  in  like  manner  — ,  -7,  and  -7,  denote  the 

a  a27  fl3 

fame  powers  of  the  root 

62.  But  before  confidering  more  particularly  what 
relates  to  powers  and  roots,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve, 

that  the  quantities  -L,  &c.  admit  of  being  ex¬ 

preffed  under  a  different  form  j  for,  like  as  the  quanti¬ 
ties  a ,  a1,  a5,  &c.  are  expreffed  as pojitive  powers  of  the 

root  a ,  fo  the  quantities  — ,  ,  &c.  may  be  re- 

fpe&ively  expreffed  thus,  af-1,  a~ %  a““},  &c.  and  con- 
fidered  as  negative  powers  of  the  root  a. 

63.  This  method  of  expreffing  the  fra&ions  — ,  — , 


I 

Involution 

and 

Evolution. 


— ,  as  powers  of  the  root  <7,  but  with  negative  indices, 
a* 

is  a  confequence  of  the  rule  which  has  been  given  for 

the  divifion  of  powers  for  we  may  confider  —  as  the 

quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  any  power  of  a  by 
the  next  higher  power,  for  example  from  the  divifion 

1  a2 

of  the  2d  by  the  3d,  and  fo  we  have  —  zr  —5  butfince 

powers  of  the  fame  quantity  are  divided  by  fubtra&ing 
the  exponent  of  the  divifor  from  that  of  the  dividend 
a 2 

(J  40.),  it  follows,  that—  ~a2~lzza~x  *7  therefore  the 

fra&ion  -  may  alfo  be  expreffed  thus,  aT*.  By  confi- 
a 

I  a 2 

dering  -  as  equal  to  it  will  appear  in  the  fame 


manner  that—  =r  —na”1  >  and  proceeding  in  this 

n  *  n7 


n 

m 


ad' 


way,  we  get  — =  — =0"’,  jj  =  — &c.  and  fo 

on,  as  far  as  we  pleafe.  It  alio  appears,  that  unity  or 
I  may  be  reprefented  by  a°7  where  the  exponent  is  a 

cypher,  for  i z=—zzat^'l^a0. 

64.  The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  divifion  of  powers  with  pofitive  expo¬ 
nents  will  apply  in  every  cafe,  whether  the  exponents 
be  pofitive  or  negative  j  and  this  mull  evidently  take 
place,  for  the  mode  of  notation,  by  which  wTe  reprefent 
fra&ional  quantities  as  the  powers  of  integers,  but  with 
negative  exponents,  has  been  derived  from  thole  rules. 

Thus-Lx#3  or  aT2  x^3=»“a  +  3 alfo -7* X 
a  ax 

4  H  2  1 


6 12 

Involution.  I 


A  L  G  E  B  R  A. 


/  —Ol'X-z  X 


zx  5  zr  ~  and  — -  X  #3or  A  3X 


A:-3  +  3=^0ZZI. 

65.  From  this  method  of  notation  it  appears,  that 
any  quantity  may  Ik*  taken  from  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction,  and  placed  in  the  numerator,  hy  changing  the 
fign  of  its  exponent  j  and  henee  it  follows,  that  every 
fraction  may  alfo  he  reprefented  as  an  integer  quanti¬ 


ty- 

a%b-'c~' 


Thus  denotes  the  fame  thing  as  - — — —  or  as 


be 3 
alfo- 


;  maybe  other  wife  exp  relied  thus, 


(.r— 1)5 

a2(x — i)~3. 

Of  Involution. 

66.  Involution  is  the  method  of  finding  any  power  of 
any  alfigned  quantity,  whether  it  be  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound  j  henee  its  rules  are  eafiiy  derived  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  multiplication. 

Cafe  1.  When  the  quantity  is  fimple. 

Hide.  Multiply  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  the  power  required,  and  raife  the  coefficient  to  the 
fame  power. 

Note.  If  the  fign  of  the  quantity  be  +,  all  its  powers 
will  be  poiitive  :  but  if  it  be  — ,  then  all  its  powers, 
whofe  exponents  are  even  numbers,  are  pofitive,  and 
all  its  powers  whofe  exponents  are  odd  numbers  are 
negative. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  eube,  or  third  power  of  2 a2x. 
(2?2#)  3~2X2X  2n2X3A?J  X3  z=Sa6x*,  the  anfwcr. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fifth  power  of — 3  a2*3. 

( — 3/32.v3)5zr —  243010*15,  the  artfwer. 


Ex.  3.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  — 


2  ax* 


/ - 20X%\  4 _ 

^  3  £*//  /  ~~ 


1 6a4  xs 

$bzy  )  ~  sTbff’ 


3hl,J  ’ 


the  anfwer. 


Cafe  2.  When  the  quantity  is  compound. 

Rule.  The  powers  mult  be  found  by  a  continual  multi- 
plieation  of  the  quantity  by  itfclf 

Ex.  Required  the  firlt  four  powers  of  the  binomial 
quantity  a  4-*. 

fl  +  v  the  root,  or  firlt  power 
a+x 


a2  ax 
4 -ax^-x2 

a2  -{-2ax-j-x2  the  fquare,  or  fecond  power 
a-j-x 


«3  4* 2a* x-j-ax2 


-}-  a*x-^-2ax2  -(-.r3 
a*  the  euhe,  or  third  power 

a  4* 


^4  +  3«3^+5^2a?2  -f-^3 

-J-  aix-\-$a2x2  -\-^axl  -f-A?4 

<34+4«3a;-}-6^2a;1  4“4aA?J +^4  the  fourth  power. 


If  it  be  required  to  find  the  fame  powers  of  a — #,  it  InvolutioH. 
will  be  found,  that 

a — x  is  the  root  or  firft  power  *, 
a1 — 2ax-l~x2  the  fquare,  or  2d  power  \ 
a1 — ^azx 4* 30#* — x 3  the  eube,  or  3d  power  j 
a4 — 4 a\x-j-6a2x2 — 4 ox1  -\-x4  tfie  4th  power. 

Henee  it  appears,  that  the  powers  of  differ  from 
the  powers  of  a~~ -x,  only  in  this  refpect,  that  in  the  for-  * 

mer  the  figns  of  the  terms  are  all  pofitive,  but  in  the 
latter,  they  are  pofitive  and  negative  alternately. 

6 7.  Befides  the  method  of  finding  the  powers  of  a 
compound  quantity  by  multiplication,  wliieli  wTe  have 
jull  now  explained,  there  is  another,  more  general,  as 
well  as  more  expeditious,  hy  which  a  quantity  may  be 
railed  to  any  power  whatever  without  the  trouble  of 
finding  any  of  the  inferior  powders,  namely,  by  means 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  binomial  theorem. 

This  theorem  may  be  exprelfed  as  follows.'  Let  a-j-x 
he  a  binomial  quantity,  whieh  is  to  be  raifed  to  any 
pow7er  denoted  by  the  number  n9  then  (rt-f-#)nzr«rt-F 

n[n — 1)  (/? — 2) 


n 

—  a”' 
I 


I  *  2 


&c.  This- 


1  ’  2*3 

„  ,  .  n(n — 1)  ( n — 2)  (n — 2)  „  . 

3 x 3  -f  - —  an~4x44- 

1*2  *  3  *4 

«(”—*)  (”—2)  (”—3)  (”—4)  ( 

i  2  3  •  4  .*  5 

fenes  will  always  terminate  when  n  is  any  whole  pofitive 
number,  by  reafon  of  fome  one  of  the  fa&ors  n — 1, 
n—  2,  &e.  becoming  zz  o  j  but  if  n  be  either  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  fractional  number,  the  feries  will  conlift  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  5  as,  however,  we  mean  to  - 
treat  in  this  fc&ion  only  of  the  powers  of  quantities 
when  their  exponents  are  whole  pofitive  numbers,  we 
llia.ll  make  no  farther  remarks  upon  any  other  }  we  11 1  all 
afterwards  give  a  demon  fixation  of  the  theorem,  and 
fliew  its  application  to  fractional  and  negative  powers 
in  treating  of  infinite  feries.  The  ;?tli  power  of  a — x  will 
not  differ  from  the  fame  power  of  af-x,  but  in  the 
figns  of  the  terms  which  compofe  it,  for  it  will  Hand 


thus  (« — x)nzzan - a 


x 


n{n — i)(//- 


n(n — 1) 

- an~2^ 

I  *  2 

n{n—i)(n—2){n— 3) 

i-2*3  4 


1-2-3 

— ,  &c.  where  the  figns  are  4*  and  —  alternately. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required,  to  raife  a-\-x  to  the  fifth 
power. 

Here  n  the  exponent  of  the  power  being  5,  the  firil 
term  an  of  the  general  theorem  will  be  equal  to  as y 


n(n- 


—  an~2x1  = 


the  feeond  nan  Txzz$aAx9  the  third 

X  x 

IH8V=io.V,  the  fourth 

1X2  1*2*3 

xi  —  4  a2x*9  r z  10 a2x*,  the  fifth 

1  X  2  X  ^ 

(”=3)^=  5X4j<3  xj  ejfl 
1*2  *  3  *  4  i X  2x3X4 

and  the  fitfj,  and  latt  ("~3)  (»- 4 ) 


an~sx$z 


I  *  2 

5X 4X3X2X1 


IX2X3X4X5 


a°x5—Xs  j  the  remaining  terms 
of 


i 


A  L  G 

Evolution,  of  the  general  theorem  all  vanifli,  by  rcafon  of  the 
v““v“"  factor  n — 5—0  by  which  each  of  them  is  multiplied, 
fo  that  we  get  (^a-^-xy)szzas-\‘^a4x-\-iOa3x2-\-iOa\f 
— |—  3  < IX 4  — J—  X"*  . 


1 


Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  raife  2 d —  -  to  the  third 

5 

power. 

I11  this  eafe  77=3,  fo  that  if  we  put  azuid  and  #=r  5 
we  have  the  firll  term  of  the  general  theorem,  or 

an~8d^,  the  feeond^  a”~zx  —  3  X  4^a  X  ~  =  4 d2%,  the 

1  •  t  n(n — 1 )  „  ,  o  7  %%  2d%x 

third  — - -an~1x*=z  3  X  2<7x  -  = - 

1  •  2  ,  ^  9  3 
fourth  and  laft  term 


and  the 


n{n — 1 )(/? — 2) 


—  and 

1-2*3  27 

fmee  the  figns  of  the  terms  of  any  power  of  a — x  are  +• 


and  —  alternately,  we  have  ^  2 d  —  3  zr  8dl  — /\d2% 

2d%2 

+  ~~3  27' 

68.  If  the  quantity  to  he  involved  eonfills  of  more 
than  two  terms,  as  \ip-\-q — r  were  to  he  railed  to  the 
2d  power,  put  p—ii  and  q — r~b  then  {p-\-q — r)*  rr 
(« -]-b)2— +  2ab-\-bz~  p*-\-2p  (y — r)  +  (y — r)2,  but 
ip  (y — 7*)~2/>y — 2/;r,  and  by  the  general  theorem 
(y — r)l~y2 — 2yr4~r2,  therefore,  we  get  (/?+y — r)2 
z^p*-\-2pq — 2/>r-| -y2 — 277* and  by  a  limilar  me¬ 
thod  of  procedure  a  quantity  eonfifting  of  four  or  more 
terms  may  be  railed  to  any  power. 


Of  Evolution. 

69.  Evolution  is  the  reverfe  of  involution,  or  it  is 
the  method  of  finding  the  root  of  any  quantity,  whether 
limple  or  compound,  which  is  eonfidered  as  a  power  of 
that  root 4  lienee  it  follows  that  its  operations,  generally 
fpeaking,  mull  be  the  reverfe  of  thofe  of  involution. 

70.  To  denote  that  the  root  of  any  quantity  is  to  be 
taken,  the  fign  f  (called  the  radical Jign )  is  plaeed  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  a  final!  number  plaeed  over  the  fign  to  ex- 

2  _ 

prefs  the  denomination  of  the  root.  Thus  fa  denotes 
5  -  .  4~. 

the  fquare  root  of  a,  fa  its  cube  root,  fa  its  fourth 

n  _ 

root,  and  in  general,  fa  its  «th  root.  The  number 
plaeed  over  the  radical  fign  is  ealled  the  index  or  expo- 
nent  of  the  root,  and  is  ufually  omitted  in  exprefling 

2  _ 

the  fquare  root,  thus  either  fa  or  f  a  denotes  the  fquare 
root  of  a. 


71.  Cafe  1.  When  roots  of  fimple  quantities  are  to  he 
found. 

Rule.  Divide  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  the  root  required,  and  prefix  the  root  of  the  nu¬ 
meral  eoeffieient  j  the  refult  will  be  the  root  requi¬ 
red. 

Note  1.  The  root  of  any  pofitive  quantity  may  be  either 
pofitive  or  negative,  if  the  index  of  the  root  he  an 
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even  number  5  but  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  the  root  Evolution, 
can  be  pofitive  only.  u—y-— j 

2.  The  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  alfo  negative 
when  the  index  of  the  root  is  an  odd  number. 

3.  But  if  the  quantity  be  negative,  and  the  index  of 
the  root  even,  then  no  root  can  he  afligned. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  3 6a2x 4. 

Here  the  index  of  the  root  is  2,  and  the  root  of  the 
coefficient  6,  therefore  \^^6ozx4=z ~\~6ax2  or  ^36 a2xA' 

=■ — 6 ox*,  for  neither  of  thefe  quantities,  when  multi¬ 
plied  by  it! elf,  produces  $6o2x*  >  fo  that  the  root  re¬ 
quired  is  z±z 6ax2,  where  the  fign  z±z  denotes  that  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  may  be  eonfidered  ei¬ 
ther  as  pofitive  or  negative. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  eube  root  of  1 2 $a6x9. 

Here  the  index  of  the  root  is  3,  and  the  root  of  the 

coefficient  5,  therefore  f  i  2$a6x9=  $a2x*  the  root  re¬ 
quired  5  and  in  like  manner  the  eube  root  of  — 12 $a6x9 
is  found  to  he  — $a2x*. 

72.  If  it  he  required  to  extradf  the  fquare  of  — a %  it 
will  immediately  appear  that  no  root  can  be  affigned  5 
for  it  ean  neither  be  +0,  nor  — a ,  feeing  that  each  of 
thefe  quantities,  when  fquared,  produces  -\-a\  the  root 
reqi  red  is  therefore  faid  to  be  impqffible ,  and  may  be 
ex  pro  lied  thus  :  f — a 2. 

The  root  of  a  fraction  is  found  by  extracting  that 
root  out  of  both  numerator  and  denominator.  Thus  the 


fquare  root  of 


4 a*x*  .  2 xaz 

9by ih  ibiZ 


Cafe  2.  When  the  quantity  of  which  the  root  is  to  he 
extracted  is  compound. 


73.  I.  To  extract  the  fquare  root. 

Range  the  terms  of  the  quantity  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  as  in  divilion. 

Find  the  fquare  root  of  the  firll  term  for  the  firll  part 
of  the  root  fought,  fubtract  its  fquare  from  the  given 
quantity,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  double  the  part 
already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  feeond  term  of 
the  root. 

Add  the  feeond  part  to  double  the  firll,  and  multi¬ 
ply  their  film  by  the  feeond  part,  fubtradl  the  product 
from  the  remainder,  and  if  nothing  remain,  the  fquare 
root  is  obtained.  But  if  there  is  a  remainder,  it  mull 
be  divided  by  the  double  of  the  parts  already  found,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  third  term  of  the  root,  and 
fo  on. 


Ex.  1.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  a2-\-  2ax-j-x2. 

a2  -\-2ax-\~x* (a  -{-#  the  root  required. 
a2 


2 a  — J—  X  \  -fi  2a x  — 1 — 


*  #  . 


EjX,  2a 


ALGEBRA. 

<2 

Ex.  2 .  Required  the  fquare  root  of  #4 — 

2 


.v  i 

1  +  76- 


X 

X 4 


;4 -A?* ~  ’ *  +  ~ 

2  2  1  i6\  4 


2X% — x'j  — 2tt3  +  “x* 
■— * — 2X*  +  x% 


j  \  i 

2x* — 2X  +  -J- 


4/ 
i  x* 

X4T 


r  x 

2  2^~ 

JL+JL 

2  +  1 6 


16 


74.  To  underftand  the  rcafon  of  the  rule  for  finding 
the  lquare  root  of  a  compound  quantity,  it  is  only  nc- 
ccffary  to  involve  any  quantity,  as  a+b+c  to  the  fe- 
cond  power,  and  obferve  the  compofition  of  its  fquare  ; 
for  we  have  {a^b‘\-c')t—aX’\-2ab-\-b%-\‘2(iC'\-  2 be 4 -£**  j 
but  2flZ»+^2=(2«  +  ^)^  and  2ac-\-  2bc-\-c%z=:(2a-\-2b 
-j -c)c,  therefore, 

(n-fZ?-f-r)z=:fls  +  (2a-f  ^)^+(2fl  +  2^+c)r  ’ 

and  from  this  expreffion  the  manner  of  deriving  the  rule 
is  obvious. 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  common  nile  for  extracting 
the  fquare  root  of  any  propofed  number,  we  lhall  fup- 
pofe  that  the  root  of  59049  is  required. 

Accordingly  we  have  59049,  and  from 

hence  we  are  to  find  the  values  of  a,  b ,  and  c. 


59049(200 =0 
200  X  200=  40000  40: 

3 

2a: 

b. 


=400 
'=  40] 

iI9°49 

=440 

ji76oo: 

3 


2a-\-'lb=z£[%0 
C~  3 

2a  4~  2b  483 


!449 


1449=:  {2a  4. ib-\-  c)c 


59049(243  the  root  required, 
4 


Evolution, 


44)190 
*  J76 


483)*449 

M49 

and  by  a  comparifon  of  the  two  operations,  the  reafon 
of  the  common  rule  is  obvious. 

75.  II.  To  extract  the  cube  root. 

Range  the  terms  of  the  quantity  according  to  the 
powers  of  fome  one  of  the  letters. 

Find  the  root  of  the  firft  term,  for  the  firft  part  of 
the  root  fought  \  fubtraCt  its  cube  from  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  3  times  the  fquare  of 
the  part  already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  fecond 
part  of  the  root. 

Add  together,  3  times  the  fquare  of  the  part  of  the 
root  already  found,  3  times  the  produCt  of  that  part 
and  the  fecond  part  of  the  root,  and  the  fquare  of  the 
fecond  part  :  multiply  the  fum  by  the  fecond  part,  and 
fubtraCt  the  produCt  from  the  firft  remainder,  and  if 
nothing  remain,  the  root  is  obtained  j  hut  if  there  is 
a  remainder,  it  muft  be  divided  by  3  times  the  fquare 
of  the  fum  of  the  parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient 
is  a  third  term  of  the  root,  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole 
root  is  obtained. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  a1  ^^a%x-\-^ax% -\-xl . 

a 3  4-  3 axx  4-  3 ax*  4-  x 3  (0+*  the  root  required 

a l_ 

3a1  4-30*4- A? 


Hence  243  is  the 
root  required. 


)3a2x+3ax] 

30**4- 3  ax‘ 


4~* 3 
4-** 


The  fame  example  when  wrought  by  the  common 
rule  (fee  Arithmetic)  will  ftand  thus : 

I33I2053(20o=« 
=a3= r  8000000  30 =£ 


76.  The  reafon  of  the  preceding  rule  is  evident  from 
the  compofition  of  a  cube,  for  if  any  quantity  as  0+ 
b-\-c  be  raifed  to  the  third  power,  we  have  o-j-^4"^)5 

= 4-  (3«*  +3“b  +b%)b+  (3  0+^)* +3  0 + b)c+c*)c> 

and  by  confidering  in  what  manner  the  terms  a ,  and 
c  are  developed  from  this  expreffion  for  the  cube  of 
their  fum,  we  alfo  fee  the  reafon  for  the  common  rule 
for  extracting  the  cube  root  in  numbers.  Let  it  he  re¬ 
quired  to  find, the  cube  root  of  133 12053,  where  the 
root  will  evidently  eonfift  of  three  figures  \  let  us  fup- 
pofe  it  to  he  reprefented  by  a-\-b-\-c,  and  the  operation 
for  finding  the  numerical  values  of  thefe  quantities  may 
ftand  as  follows. 


30*— 120000 
$ab=  18000 

5312253 

b*zz  900 

^0*  4-3^^4-^=138900 

4167000; 

30+£)2=:i587°° 
30+<!>)c=  4830 

1 x45°53 

c*=  49 

3(«+£)’+3(a+6>+c’=l63579 

1  x45053: 

237  the  root  required. 


ii45053-[3(^+^)1+3(«+^)^+^> 


The 


A  L  G  E 

Evolution.  The  operation  as  performed  by  the  common  rule  (fee 
Arithmetic)  wilfftand  thus : 


13312053(237  the  root  required. 

8 


12.  . 
l8  . 

S312 

9 

*38  9 

4167 

1587  . . 
383  • 
49 

1 M5053 

163579 

1 145053 

77.  III.  To  extract  any  other  root. 

■Rule,  Range  the  quantity  of  whieli  the  root  is  to  be 
found,  according  to  the  powers  of  Its  letters,  and  ex¬ 
tract  the  root  of  the  firft  term,  and  that  fhall  be  the 
firft  member  of  the  root  required. 

Involve  the  firft  member  of  the  root  to  a  power  lefs  by 
unity  than  the  number  that  denominates  the  root  re¬ 
quired,  and  multiply  the  power  that  arifes  by  the 
number  itfelf ;  divide  the  feeond  term  of  the  given 
quantity  by  the  product,  and  the  quotient  fhall  give 
the  feeond  member  of  the  root  required. 

Find  the  remaining  members  of  the  root  in  the  fame 
manner  by  confidering  thofe  already  found  as  making 
one  term. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  x6-\-6x*- — 40* 3  4" 
96# — 64 

x6  4-  6x5 — 40  3  x+ 9  6x — 6q(x*  - \-2x — 4 

(x2y—x* 

$xAS)6xS 


( X  2  -|-  7X) 3 = X6  4-  6x5  -f- 1  2X 4  +  8 X3 
3#4+,  &c.) — iizx4 


(x*  -f  2X — 4)prr  x6  4-  6x5—  40a;3  +  9  6x — 64 , 


BRA. 

for  the  third  term  of  the  root ;  and  becaufe  it  appears 
that  x 2  -\-2x — 4?  when  railed  to  the  third  power,  gives 
a  refult  the  very  fame  with  the  propofed  power,  we  con¬ 
clude  x*  +  2x — 4  to  be  the  root  fought. 

78.  In  the  preceding  examples,  the  quantities  wliofe 
roots  were  to  be  found  have  been  all  fuch  as  could 
have  their  roots  exprefled  by  a  finite  number  of  terms; 
but  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  root  cannot  be 
otherwife  afligned  than  by  a  feries  confifting  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  terms  :  the  preceding  rules,  however, 
will  ferve  to  determine  any  number  of  terms  of  the 
feries.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  a 2  4-*  2  will  be  found 
.  x2  x4  a6 
to  be ^4“  — 7  4 — 7T~< 

2  a  8a3  1  1 6as 


zx^ 

4-  &c.  and  the  eube 
128a7  1 


X 3  y 

root  of  will  ftand  thus,  ^4 - 2 — 


9  a5 


81 


iox* 


24  3a 


4- ,  &c. ;  but  as  the  extraction  of  roots  in  the 


form  of  feries  can  be  more  eafily  performed  by  other  me 
thods,  we  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  fed.  19.  which  treats' 
of  feries,  where  this  fubjeCt  is  again  refumed. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Surds, 

79.  It  has  been  already  obferved  (71.)?  that  the  root 
of  any  propofed  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root  ;  and 
the  rule  has  been  illuftrated  by  fuitable  examples,  in 
all  whieli,  however,  the  quotient  exprefling  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  refult  is  a  whole  number ;  but  there  may 
be  cafes  in  whieh  the  quotient  is  a  fradion.  Thus  if 
the  eube  root  of  «2  were  required,  it  might  be  expref- 
fed,  agreeably  to  the  method  of  notation  already  ex- 

3  —  \ 

plained,  either  thus  *Ja% ,  or  thus  aT. 

80.  Quantities  which  have  fradional  exponents  are 
called  fards ,  or  imperfed  powers,  and  are  faid  to  be 
irrational ,  in  oppofition  to  others  with  integral  exponents, 
which  are  called  rational. 

81.  Surds  may  be  denoted  by  means  of  the  radieal 
fign,  but  it  will  be  often  more  convenient  to  ufe  the  no¬ 
tation  of  fradional  exponents  ;  the  following  examples 
will  The w  how  they  may  be  exprefled  either  way. 

J  a1  b% 


3  _ 
>y/  a : 


,T,  <\abz  rr  2^0%  y 

=0’+^)^  V( ^ 


\/a*  4 -bx 


V 1  ab 


:{a+b 


In  this  example,  the  cube  root  of  x6,  or  x* ,  is  the 
firft  member  of  the  root,  and  to  find  a  feeond  member 
the  firft  is  raifed  to  the  power  next  lower,  or  to  the  fe- 
cond  power,  and  alfo  multiplied  by  3,  the  index  of  the 
root  required  ;  thus  we  get  3a?4  for  a  divifor,  by  which 
the  feeond  term  6x 5  being  divided,  we  find  2x  for  the 
feeond  member  of  the  root.  We  muft  now  confider 
x*  4-2#  as  forming  one  term  y  accordingly  having  fub- 
traded  its  eube  from  the  quantity,  of  which  the  root  is 
fought,  we  have  — 12a;4 — ,  &e.  for  a  new  dividend  ; 
and  having  alfo  raifed  x 2  -J-2X  to  the  feeond  power,  and 
multiplied  the  refult  by  3,  wTe  find  3# 4 4“ >  &c.  for  a 
divifor.  As  it  is  only  the  terms  which  contain  the 
higheft  powers  oft  the  dividend  and  divifor  that  we 
have  occafion  for,  the  remaining  terms  are  exprefled 
by  &c.  Having  divided  —I2X4  by  3a;4,  we  find  —4 


a  b  , 

82.  The  operations  concerning  furds  depend  on  the 
following  principle*.  If  the  numerator  and  denomina¬ 
tor  of  a  fractional  exponent  be  either  both  multiplied, 
or  both  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  value  of  the 

m  cm  ^ 

power  is  the  fame.  Thus  a  n  ~aCil.  For  let  aTl  zz  b , 
then  railing  both  to  the  power  n ,  amzzhn,  and  farther 
railing  both  to  the  power  c  we  get  acmzzbl"  ;  let  the 

root  cn  be  now  taken,  and  we  find  a  c'*rr b=zn  . 

83.  Prob.  I.  To  Reduce  a  rational  Quantity  to  the  form 
of  a  Sui'd  of  any  given  denomination. 

Rule,  Reduce  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  to  the  form 
of  a  fradion  of  the  fame  denomination  as  the  given 

fard’  Ex, 


Ex. 


A  L  G  E 

Reduce  a%  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root. 


Here  the  exponent  2  muff  be  reduced  to  the  form 

of  a  fra&ion  having  3  for  a  denominator,  which  will 

6  6  _ 

be  the  fraction  4  ;  therefore  a2zzaTzz  fa 5. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  5  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root,  and 
^ab2  to  the  form  of  the  fquare  root. 

Firfl  J=5t=  V'Txjxl _ 

And  ^ab2=z^'7a'7b'izz(fa2bA)^zz  fg a2b4 

84.  PrOB.  IT.  To  Reduce  Surds  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  to  others  of  the  fame  value ,  and  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nominations. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  fractional  exponents  to  others  of  the 
fame  value,  and  having  the  fame  common  denomina¬ 
tor. 

7 _  1  2 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  f  a  and  fb2,  or«Tand£Tto  other 
equivalent  furds  of  the  fame  denomination. 

The  exponents  t>  when  reduced  to  a  common 

denominator,  are  and  £ ;  therefore,  the  furds  re- 

X  4-  6 _  6 _ 

quired  are  a6  and^,  or  f  and  fb 4 

t  1 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  3^  and  2T  to  furds  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination. 

The  new  exponents  are  4  and  •§-,  therefore  we  have 

r  7  6 _  6  _  t  6 _  6  __ 

3^=3^:=  fffzzf 27,  and  2T~  26=t  V  2 1  =r  V4 . 

J.  JL 

And  in  the  fame  way  the  furds  Am,  B”are  reduced 

mn _ _  tn  _ _ _ 

to  thefe  two  fAn  and  fBm. 

85.  Prob.  III.  To  Reduce  Surds  to  their  moft  fimple 

tenhs. 

Tilde.  Reduce  the  furd  into  two  factors,  fo  that  one 
of  them  may  be  a  complete  power,  having  its  ex¬ 
ponent  divifible  by  the  index  of  the  furd.  Extract 
the  root  of  that  power,  and  place  it  before  the  re¬ 
maining  quantities  with  the  proper  radical  fign  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Ex.  1.  Reduee  f  48  to  its  moft  fimple  terms. 

The  number  48  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  fac¬ 
tors  16  and  3,  of  which  the  firft  is  a  complete  fquare  •, 

therefore  y'48=(4*+3)T;=r4  X  3?=4V3’ 


Ex.  2.  Reduee  fySa^x,  and  f  24 a 3  x -f  4.0a 3 each 
to  its  moft  fimple  terms. 


Firft  fgSa4xzz(fa4  X  =  7 a*  X  (2*)  2  zz*ja2 

4  2X. 


Alfo  \Z2/\a  3  x  -(-400  3 x’2  =  (2 3  a3  (3^  +  5^’ ' ) = 


2ax/3x+$x2. 

86.  Prob.  IV.  To  Add  and  Subtradl  Surds. 

Rule.  If  the  furds  are  of  different  denominations,  re¬ 
duce  them  to  others  of  the  fame  denomination,  by 
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prob.  2.  *,  and  then  reduce  them  to  their  fimpleft 
terms  by  laft  problem.  Then,  if  the  furd  part  be  the v 
fame  in  them  all,  annex  it  to  the  fum,  or  difference 
of  the  rational  parts,  with  the  fign  of  multiplication, 
and  it  will  give  the  fum,  or  difference  required.  But 
if  the  furd  part  be  not  the  fame  in  all  the  quantities, 
they  can  only  he  added  or  fubtra&ed  by  placing  the 
figns  -f*  or  —  between  them. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  fum  of  ^27  and  ^48. 

By  prob.  3.  we  find  V27— 3  ^3  and  ^48=4  V”JT 
therefore  V27  +  ^48  =  3  V 3  -j-  4  ^3=7  V3. 

3  -  3  — 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fum  of  3  and  5  \Z-y$. 

3  3-  3  _  3  3  _ —  3  - 

3  V i=3  V i~i  f 2  and  5  V tt  =  5  aAt  =  t  V2* 

3  __  3  —  3  -  3  —  3  _ 

therefore 3  Vi  +  5  Vfi—l  f2+i  V 2. 


Ex.  I.  Required  the  product  of  fa*  and  fa1 

X  e _  2  3  2  +  3  t  9  /  1  9 

1/7  X  ^=«TX«T=»T  r=a'T=*/a  ,  Anf. 


Sards. 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  difference  between  v  80 a4x  and 

V  20  a2xi. 

f 80 a4xzz  (4*«4  X  2  =  4^*  ^ 5#,  and  V7 20 a\x*zz 

(2*«V  X  5*)^  =  2a x  V 5  *  ;  therefore  V^o  a4  x  — 

V  20a2  xl  =  (4a2 — lax)  V $x. 

86.  Prob.  V.  To  Multiply  and  Divide  Surds. 

Rule.  If  they  are  furds  of  the  fame  rational  quantity, 
add  and  fubtrad  their  exponents. 

But  if  they  are  furds  of  different  rational  quantities,  let 
them  he,  brought  to  others  of  the  lame  denomination, 
by  prob.  2.  Then,  by  multiplying  or  dividing  thefe 
rational  quantities,  their  produtf,  or  quotient,  maybe 
let  under  the  common  radical  fign. 

Note.  If  the  furds  have  any  rational  coefficients,  their 
product  or  quotient  nmft  be  prefixed. 


Ex.  2.  Divide  a1 — b 2  by  fa-^b. 

Thefe  furds  when  reduced  to  the  fame  denomina- 

.j  2  v  a2— l)2 

tion  are  (V— b1)*  and  (a+i)*.  Hence  j— - - 

v  v  a  +  b 


/>) 


V,  (a  +  by  )  \  ( a+by  )  l  V 

(a+b)  f=  l/{a+ !>){«— b)K 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  product  of^5  VH  and  3 

5>/8X3  "V7  Jrr  5  X  3  X  V8  X  VS=IS  X  X 

V 4X  10=30  V 10. 

3  _  3  - 

Ex.  4.  Divide  8  ^)r  4 

^=2^  =2  fa. 

4V2  2  Ex.  ;• 


algebra. 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  product  of  x~  and  x~  ;  alfo  the 

•  JL  T 

quotient  anlmg  from  the  divifion  of  a m  by 

J_  A  1  ]  JL  ™*n  mn _ 

Firft  xm  X  x”  ‘  n=zxmn  —  fxM*n 


And  Jal_ 

jL  \bnJ  V 


88.  Prob.  VI.  To  Involve  and  Evolve  Surds . 

Surds  are  involved  or  evolved  in  the  fame  manner 
as  any  other  quantities,  namely,  by  multiplying  or  di¬ 
viding  their  exponents  by  the  index  of  the  power,  or 

root  required.  ^  Thus  the  fquare  of  3  J/J  is  3  X  3 

^  (3)*  =  9  V  9-  The  nth  power  of  ;s  x~- 

The  eu'ue  root  of  g  \/~2  is  1(2)*=  and  the  nth 

1  1 

root  of  xm  is  xm  \ 

89.  If  a  compound  quantity  involve  one  or  more 
lords,  its  powers  maybe  found  by  multiplication.  Thus 
the  fquare  of  3  +  ;s  found  as  follows  : 

3+ *y  s 

3+  s/l 

9+3\ts 

+3\l]+S 

.  ^  9"f"6v^5  +  5=  I4~t~6\f. 5  the  fq  uare  re- 

x  9°,\  The,fqu!rc  root  of  a  binomial,,  or  refidual  furd 
A  +  B,  or  A— B,  maybe  found  thus.  Take  AA1  —  B‘ 
— D;  ^ 


then 


and 


VA+B=yi±i)+v/^. 
vi=B=y^±i> — a-». 


1  hlIS  the  fquare  r°ot  of  8  +  2^/7  is  1  +\J 7  ;  and  the 
fquare  root  of  3-^/8  is  ^2-1.  With  refpect  to  the 
<  xti  action  of  the  eube  or  any  higher  root,  no  general 
rule  ean  be  given. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Proportion . 

91.  In  comparing  together  any  two  quantities  of  the 
lame  .and  in  refpe<ft  of  magnitude,  we  may  eonfider 
how  much  the  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  or  eife 
how  many  times  the  one  contains  either  the  whole,  or 
°me  P»t  of  the  others  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  we 
may  eonfider  either  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
quantities  or  what  is  the  quotient  arifmg  from  the  di- 
vihon  of  the  one  quantity  by  the  other;  die  former  of 
t hele  is  called  their  arithmetical  ratio, ,  and  the  latter 
thmr  geometrical  ratio.  Thefe  denominations,  however, 
have  been  affumed  arbitrarily,  and  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  relations  they  are  intended  to  exprefs. 

I*  Of  Arithmetical  ProgreJJion . 

^Cjn  ^our  9.uan^ties  the  difference  between 

Vql  l  npart°II  ^  t0  (^erence  between 


the  third  and  fourth,  the  quantities  are  called  arithme¬ 
tical  proportionals.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  num¬ 
bers  2,  5,  9,  12;  and,  in  general,  the  quantities  a , 
aA~dy  by  b-^-d.  [f  the  two  middle  terms  are  equal,  the 
quantities  conftitute  what  are  called  three  arithmetical 
proportionals . 

93.  1  he  moft  material  property  of  four  arithmetical 
proportionals  is  the  following:  If  four  quantities  be 
anth metical ly  proportional,  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  means.  Let  the  quan¬ 
tities  be  a,  a^d,  b ,  b-\-d,  where  d  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  iceond,  and  alfo  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  a-^b-Ud,  and 
that  of  the  means  a  +  d+b;  fo  that  the  truth  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  evident.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  any  three 
quantities  he  arithmetically  proportional,  the  fum  cf  the 
two  extremes  is  double  the  mean. 

94.  If  any  three  terms  of  four  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tionals  he  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found  from  the 
preceding  proportion.  Let  a,  b,  c,  he  the  firft,  iceond, 
and  fourth  terms,  and  let  x,  the  third  term,  be  requir¬ 
ed  ;  beeaufe  a+cz=:b-\-x;  therefore  x=za+c—b.  In 
like  manner  any  two  of  three  arithmetical  proportionals 
being  fuppofed  given,  the  remaining  term  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  found. 

95.  If  a  feries  of  quantities  be  fueh,  that  the  differ¬ 

ence  between  any  two  adjaeent  terms  is  always  the  fame, 
thefe  terms  form  a  continued  arithmetical  proportion . 
Thus  the  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  &e.  form  a  feries  in 
continued  arithmetical  proportion,  and,  in  general,  fuch 
a  feries  mav  be  reprefented  thus:  > 

a,  a-]- 2d,  a-}- 3d,  tf-f-4 d,  tf-f -$d,  a+6d,  &c» 

where  a  denotes  the  firft  term  and  d  the  eomrnon  dif¬ 
ference. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  feries,  we  readily  difeo- 
ver  that  it  has  the  following  properties : 

1.  The  laft  term  of  the  feries  is  equal  to  the  firft  term, 
together  with  the  eomrnon  difference  taken  as  often  as 
there  are  terms  after  the  firft.  Thus,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  is  7,  the  laft  term  is  a-\-6d ;  and  fo  on. 
lienee  if  %  denote  the  laft  term,  n  the  number  of 
terms,  and  a  and  d  exprefs  the  firft  term  and  eomrnon 
difference,  we  have  -}-(/; — 1 )//. 

2.  The  fuin  of  the  firft  and  laft  term  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  any  two  terms  at  the  fame  diftance  from  them. 
Thus  luppofe  the  number  of  terms  to  be  7,  then  the 
laft  term  is  a-F6T,  and  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft, 

2 but  the  fame  is  alfo  the  fum  of  the  fceond 
and  laft  hut  one,  of  the  third  and  laft  but  two,  and  fo 
on  till  we  eome  to  the  middle  term,  which,  beeaufe  it 
is  equally  diftant  from  the  extremes,  mail  be  added  to 
itfelf. 

96.  From  this  laft  mentioned  property  we  derive  a 
rule  for  finding  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  feries. 
For  if  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  be  taken,  as  alfo  the 
fum  of  the  feeond  and  laft  but  one,  of  the  third  and 
laft  but  two,  and  fo  on  along  the  feries  till  we  eome  to 
the  fum  of  the  laft  and  firft  terms,  it  is  evident  that  we 
fhall  have  as  many  fnms  as  there  are  terms,  and  eaeh 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  terms  ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  tliofe  fums  is  equal  to  all  the  terms  of  the 
feries  taken  twice,  therefore  the  fum  of  the  firft  and 
laft  term,  taken  as  often  as  there  are  terms,  is  equal  to 
twice  the  fum  of  all  the  terms,  fo  that  if  s  denote  that 

fum,  we  have  2/=r«(^-f-^),  and 

2r 

41 


617 

Arithmeti¬ 
cal  Propor¬ 
tion. 


Hence 


fii8 
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Geometri-  Hence  the  fum  of  the  odd  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
cal  Propor- continued  to  n  terms,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  num- 
tiQn.  jjer  0£  terms.  For  in  this  cafe  a— 1,  d—  2,  25=1  + 


{ft — 1  2« — x. 


therefore  Jr-  X  2 «==«*. 
2 


II.  0/  Geometrical  Proposition. 

97.  When  of  four  quantities,  the  quotient  arifing 
from  the  divifion  of  the  firft  by  the  fecond  is  equal  to 
that  arifing  from  the  divifion  ol  the  third  by  the  fourth, 
thefe  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  geometrical  proportion , 
or  are  called  fimply  proportionals.  Thus  12,  4,  15,  5, 
are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  proportion j  and,  in 
general,  no,  a ,  nb,  b  may  exprefs  any  four  proportion¬ 
als,  for  — =zn,  and  alfo 

a  0 

98.  To  denote  that  any  four  quantities  0,  by  c,  d,  are 
proportional,  it  is  common  to  place  them  thus,  a  :  b  :: 

(7  :  </,  or  tints  «  :  &=zr  :  e/,  which  notation,  whenexpref- 
fed  in  words,  is  read  thus,  a  is  to  b  as  c  to  dy  or  the 
ratio  of  a  to  b  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  c  to  (L 

The  iirll  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called 
the  antecedents ,  and  the  fecond  and  fourth  the  conse¬ 
quents. 

99.  When  the  two  middle  terms  of  a  proportion  are 
the  fame,  the  remaining  terms,  and  that  quantity,  con- 
ftitute  three  geometrical  proportionals  ;  iuch  are  4,  6, 

9,  and  in  general  nay  d,  — .  In  this  cafe  the  middle 

quantity  is  called  a  mean  proportional  between  the  other 
two. 

100.  The  principal  properties  of  four  proportionals 
are  the  following : 

I.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  the  prodiuft 
of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  means. 
Let  a ,  b ,  r,  d ,  be  four  quantities,  fuch,  that  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d ; 


then  from  the  nature  of  proportionals  -  zz  - ;  let  thefe 

equal  quotients  be  multiplied  by  b  dy  and  we  have 

-  — zz  ,  or  adzzzbc.  Henee  it  follows,  that  when 
b  d 

three  quantities  are  proportional,  the  produdt  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  middle  term.  It 
alfo  appears,  that  if  any  three  of  four  proportionals  be 
given,  the  remaining  one  may  be  found.  Thus  let  tf,  by  r, 
the  three  firft  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
x  the  fourth  term  \  becaufe  a  :  b  ::  c  :  x ,  axzzbc,  and 

dividing  by  .  This  conclulion  maybe  confi- 

dcred  as  a  demonftration  of  what  is  called  the  rule  of 
three  in  arithmetic. 

2.  If  four  quantities  be  fuch  that  the  pyodu£t  of  two 
of  them  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  other  two,  thefe 
quantities  are  proportionals. 

Let  a ,  by  c ,  d ,  be  the  quantities,  which  are  fuch 
that  ad=bc ,  if  thefe  equals  be  divided  by  bd,  we  get 

—  or  7=-,  hence  it  follows,  from  the  definition 
bd  bd  b  d 
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given  of  proportionals  (§  97.),  that  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d.  From  Geometri- 
this  property  of  proportionals  it  appears,  that  if  three  cal  Propoi?- 
quantities  be  fuch  that  the  fquare  of  one  of  them  be  t  , 

equal  to  the  product  of  the  other  two,  thefe  quantities 
are  three  proportionals. 

101.  If  four  quantities  are  proportional,  that  is,  if 
a  :  b  :.  c  :  d,  then  will  each  of  the  following  combina¬ 
tions  or  arrangements  of  the  quantities  be  alfo  four  pro¬ 
portionals. 

i ft,  By  inverfion  b  :  a  ::  d  :  c 

2d,  By  alternation  a  :  c  ::  b  :  d  * 

3d,  By  compofition  a-\-b  :  a  ::  c-\-d :  c 
or  ci-\-b  :  b  ::  c-\~d  :  d 

4th,  By  divifion  a — b  :  a  ::  c — d  :  c 

or  a — b  :  b  ::  c — d  :  d 

5th,  By  mixing  a-\-b  :  a — b  ::  c-\*d  :  c — d 

6th,  By  taking  any  equimultiples  of  the  antecedent^ 
and  alfo  any  equimultiples  of  the  confequents 
na  :  pb  ::  nc  :  pd. 

7th,  Or  by  taking  any  parts  of  the  antecedents  and 
abed 
conlequents  -r 

1  n  p  n  p 

That  the  preceding  combinations  of  the  quantities 
a,  b ,  cy  d  are  proportionals,  may  be  readily  proved,  by 
taking  the  products  of  the  extremes  and  means*,  for 
from  each  of  them  we  derive  this  conclulion,  that  ad=i 
bey  which  is  known  to  be  true,  from  the  original  aiV 
fumption  of  the  quantities. 

102.  If  four  quantities  be  proportional,  and  alfo 
other  four,  the  produft  of  the  correfponding  terms  will 
he  proportional. 

Let  a  :  b  ::  c  :  dy 
and  e:f::g:h, 

Then  ae'.bfv.  eg  :  dh. 

Y or  a dzzbcy  and  eh'zzfg  (.§  1 00.),  therefore,  multiply¬ 
ing  together  thefe  equal  quantities  adeh—bcfgy  or  aex 
dh—bfXcgy  therefore  by  the  fecond  property  (§  100.), 
ae  :  bf ::  eg  :  ah. 

103.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  any  number 
of  proportions  whatever,  the  produ£fcs  of  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  terms  will  ftill  be  proportional. 

104.  If  a  ferics  of  quantities  be  fo  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifioif  of  any 
term  by  that  which  follows  it  is  always  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity,  thefe  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  continued  geome¬ 
trical  proportion ,  fuch  are  the  numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, 

&c.  alfo  i,  jy  £,  -to  &c.  and  in  general  a  feries  of 
fuch  quantities  may  be  reprefented  thus,  a ,  ary  ar*,tfr3, 


ailLILlv.^  J  ■*  - - - 7  7  7  7  7 

,  &c.  Here  a  is  the  firft  term,  and  r  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  any  two  adjoining  terms,  which  is  alfo  called 
the  common  ratio. 

105.  By  infpedting  this  feries  we  find  that  it  has  the 
following  properties  : 

1.  The  laft  term  is  equal  to  the  firft,  multiplied  by 
the  common  ratio  raifed  to  a  power,  the  index  of  which 
is  one  lefs  than  the  number  of  terms.  Therefore,  if  % 
denote  the  laft  term,  and  n  the  number  of  terms, 
szzar”-1. 


*  The  quantities  in  this  cafe  mull  be  all  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is,  if  a  and  b  denote  furfaces,  then  c  and  ^ 
muft  alfo  denote  furfaces,  but  they  cannot  reprefent  lines,  See. 
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Itedu&ioa  2.  The  produCt  of  the  firft  and  laft  term  is  equal  to 
of  the  product  of  any  two  terms  equally  diftant  from 
Equations,  them :  thus,  fuppohng  ars  the  laft  term,  it  is  evident 
v  that  a  XarS=z ar  'KarA-=zarzy^  ar3 ,  &c. 

io 6.  The  fum  of  all  the  terms  may  be  found  thus: 
let  s  reprefent  that  fum,  then,  fuppofing  the  number  of 
terms  to  be  fix,  suza+ar-^-ar1 -{-ar3  -f.0r4-j-0rs,  and 
multiplying  thefe  equals  by  r,  sr=zar-{-ar*-{-ar3  -arA 
-far6.  If  from  the  lower  line,  or  jr=«r-|-^  + 
.  .  .4 -ar6,  we  fubtraCt  the  upper  line,  or  s—a-^ar-^ 
.  .  the  remainders  will  evidently  be  equal  5 

but  on  the  one  fide  of  the  iign  =  we  have  Jr — s ,  and 
on  the  other  ar6 — a  :  therefore,  sr — s=zat6 — 0,  and 


dividing  by 


Let  us  now,  inftead  of 


6,  fubftitute  n  (for  the  number  of  terms  put  down  was 
6),  and  we  have  the  following  general  rule  for  finding 
the  fum  of  a  feries  of  quantities  in  continued  geometri¬ 
es  — a  a[i'n — 1) 

cal  proportion,  — — ,  or  szz — — — - — . 


Sect.  VI.  Of  the  ReduEHon  of  Equations  involving 
one  unknown  quantity • 


107.  The  general  object  of  algebraic  inveftigation 
is  to  difeover  certain  unknown  quantities,  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  other  quantities  which  are  given,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  known.  The  relation  between  the 
known  and  unknown  quantities  is  cither  that  ot  equa¬ 
lity,  or  elfe  fuch  as  may  be  reduced  to  equality ;  and 
a,  propofition  which  affirms  that  certain  combinations 
of  quantities  are  equal  to  one  another  is  called  an  equa ^ 

x  x  24 

t ion.  Such  are  the  following  —  +  —  =  — ,  2X  -|-  $yzzxy  ; 

2  3  x 

the  firft  of  thefe  equations  exprefles  the  relation 
between  an  unknown  quantity  x ,  and  certain  known 
numbers ;  and  the  fecond  exprefles  the  relation  which 
the  two  indefinite  quantities  x  and  y  have  to  each 


other. 

108.  When  a  quantity  ftands  alone  on  one  fide  of 
an  equation,  the  terms  on  the  other  fide  are  faid  to  be 
a  value  of  that  quantity.  Thus  in  the  equation  xz=: 
ayJpb — c ,  the  quantity  x  ftands  alone  on  one  iidc,  and 
ayf-b — c  is  its  value. 

109.  The  conditions  of  a  problem  may  be  fuch  as 
to  require  feveral  equations  and  fymbols  of  unknown 
quantities  for  their  complete  expreffion  ;  thefe,  however, 
by  rules  hereafter  to  be  explained,  may  be  reduced  to 
one  equation,  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  and 
its  powers,  befides  the  known  quantities  \  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  exprefling  that  quantity,  by  means  of  the  known 
quantities,  conftitutes  the  theory  of  equations,  one  of 
the  moft  important,  as  well  as  moft  intricate  branches 
of  algebraic  analyfis. 

no.  An  equation  is  faid  to  be  refolved  when  the 
xmknown  quantity  is  made  to  ftand  alone  on  one  fide, 
und  only  known  quantities  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  called  a  root  of  the 
equation. 

in.  Equations  containing  only  one  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  and  its  powers,  are  divided  into  different  orders ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  higheft  power. of  that  quantity  contain¬ 
ed  in  any  one  of  its  terms.  Tile  equation,  however,  is 
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fuppofed  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  form,  that  the  tm-  “Reduction 
known  quantity  is  found  only  in  the  numerators  of  the  of 
terms,  and  that  the  exponents  of  its  powers  are  expreffed  Equations. 
by  pofitive  integers. 

1 1 2.  If  an  equation  contains  only  the  firft  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  called  a  fimple  equation, 
or  an  equation  of  the  firft  order.  Such  is  ax^b^zc^ 
where  x  denotes  an  unknown,  and  0,  b,c  known  quan¬ 
tities. 

1 13.  If  the  equation  contains  the  fecond  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond 
degree,  or  is  called  a  quadratic  equation  *,  fuch  is  4#" 

-(-3^=12,  and  in  general  ax1  -\-bx~c.  If  it  contains 
the  third  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  of  the 
third  degree,  or  is  a  cubic  equation.  Such  are  x 2  — 

2X*  +4#=  10,  and  ax3  -j-bx*-{-ca=:d,  and  fo  on,  with 
refpeCt  to  equations  of  the  higher  orders.  A  fimple 
equation  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  linear ,  or  to  be  of  one 
dimenjion .  In  like  manner,  quadratic  equations  are  faid 
to  be  equations  of  two  dimenfions,  and  cubic  equations 
to  be  of  three  dimenfions. 

1 1 4.  When  in  the  courfe  of  an  algebraic  inveftiga¬ 
tion  we  arrive  at  an  equation  involving  only  one  un¬ 
known  quantity,  that  quantity  will  often  be  fo  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  different  terms,  as  to  render  feveral  pre¬ 
vious  reductions  neeeffary  before  the  equation  can  be 
exp  relied  under  its  charaCteriftic  form,  fo  as  to  be  refol¬ 
ved  by  the  rules  which  belong  to  that  form. 

Thefe  reductions  depend  upon  the  operations  which 
have  been  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatile, 
and  the  application  of  a  few  felf-evident  principles, 
namely,  that  if  equal  quantities  be  added  to,  or  fubtraCl- 
ed  from  equal  quantities,  the  fums  or  remainders  will  be 
equal  5  if  equal  quantities  be  multiplied,  or  divided  by 
the  fame  quantity,  the  products  or  quotients  will  be 
equal  3  and,  laftly,  if  equal  quantities  be  railed  to  the 
fame  power,  or  have  the  fame  root  extracted  nut  of 
each,  the  refults  will  ftill  be  equal. 

From  thefe  confiderations  are  derived  the  following 
rules,  which  apply  alike  to  equations  of  all  orders,  and 
arc  alone  fufficient  for  the  refolution  of  fimple  equa¬ 
tions. 

1 1 5.  Rule  1.  Any  quantity  may  be  tranfpofed.  from 

one  fide  of  an  equation  to  the  other,  by  changing  its 

figns. 

Thus,  if  x — 3=5 
Then  x=5  +  3 
Or  x~  8 

And  if  3*— 10— 2*+5 
Then  3#—  2^=5  + 10 
Or  x=i  5 
Again,  if  ax  -{-b~cx — dx  4-  e 
Then  ax — cx  -f-  dx=ze — b 
Or  (a — c-\-d)xzze — b 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  evident,,  for  the  tranfpoi 
ing  a  quantity  from  one  fide  of  an  equation  to  the 
other  is  nothing  more  than  adding  the  fame  quantity 
to  each  fide  of  the  equation,  if  the  fign  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  tranfpofed  was  —  j  or  fubtraCting  it,  if  the  fign 
was  +• 

From  this  rule  we  may  infer,-  that  if  any  quantity 
be  found  on  each  fide  of  the  equation  with  the  fame 
fign,  it  may  be  left  out  of  both.  Alfo,  that  the  fign* 
of  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  may  be  changed  into 
4  I  2  the 
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Reduction  the  contrary  without  afreet ing  tlie  truth  of  the  equa- 
of  tion. 

Equations.  rrn  T  i  /  . 

Ihus,  it  a^x—b-^ci — c 

Then  x~ -b-\*c 

And  if  a — x—b — d 

Then  x — a~d — b . 

116.  Rule  2.  If  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation 
he  multiplied  by  any  quantity,  that  quantity  may  be 
taken  away,  by  dividing  all  the  other  terms  of  the 
equation  by  it. 

If  3*=T24 

Then  *=3=8 
3 

If  cx~b — c 

Then  *=—=-  —  -. 

a  c  a 

Here  equal  quantities  are  divided  by  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity,  and  therefore  the  quotients  are  equal. 

1 17.  Rule  3.  If  any  term  of  an  equation  be  a  fradion, 
its  denominator  may  be  taken  away  by  multiplying 
all  the  other  terms  of  the  equation  by  that  denomi¬ 
nator. 

if-=7 

Then  ^=35 

Jf-=£— c+d  . 
a 

Then  xzz.ab — ac-j-ad 

Tf  b 
It  a - rrr, 

X 

ax — b-rzex. 

In  thefe  examples,  equal  quantities  are  multiplied 
by  the  fame  quantity,  and  therefore  the  products  are 
equal. 

1 18.  The  denominators  may  be  taken  away  from  fe- 
veral  terms  of  an  equation  by  one  operation,  if  we  mul¬ 
tiply  all  the  terms  by  any  number  which  is  a  multiple 
of  each  of  thefe  denominators. 

Thus,  if -+*+*-26. 

2  3  4 

Let  all  the  terms  be  multiplied  by  12,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  2,  3,  and  4,  and  we  have 

12#  12a;  12a; 

— +  — +  — =3*V 

Or  6# +4 x  -f-  3x1=31 2', 

Hence  12  #=3 12. 

Univerfally,  if- —  y.4 — e. 
a  b  1  c 

To  take  away  the  denominators  tf,  by  c ,  let  the  whole 
equation  be  multiplied  by  a  b  c ,  their  product,  and  we 
have 

bex — acx  -f-  abx~nbc  (  d- — e) 

Or  {be — ac-\‘o¥)x—abc{d — e ). 

1 19.  From  the  two  laft  rules  it  appears  that  if  all 
the  terms  of  an  equation  be  either  multiplied  or  divided 
by  the  fame  quantity,  that  quantity  may  be  left  out  of 
*11  the  terms. 


If  axzzab'- — ac 
Then  x=zb — c 

And  Iff  J-+C- 
a  a  a 

Then  xz=.b-\-c. 

120.  Rule .  If  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  any 
term  which  is  a  furd,  let  that  furd  be  made  to  Hand 
alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equation,  and  the  remaining 
terms  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  then  involve  each  fide  to 
a  power  demoted  by  the  index  of  the  furd,  and  thus 
the  unknown  quantity  lliali  be  freed  from  the  furd 
expreffion. 

If  ^/a;  4-6=10 

Then  by  tranfpofition  \J x=zio — 6=4 

And  fquaring  both  lides  */xXs/x= 4X4 
Or  A’— 16. 

Alfo,  if  s/at-\-x2 — b=zx 
By  tranf.  >y/oa  +  x*  z=b^-x 
And  fquaring,  o*+Ar*=r(^+A),=r^24-2^A;-J-A;3 
Hence  2bx. 

3 — - - 

And  if  ^/a*x — bzxz=a, 

Then  cfx — b2xz=al . 

I'2I .  Rule.  If  the  fide  of  the  equation,  which  contains 
the  unknown  quantity,  be  a  perfed  power,  the  equa* 
tion  may  be  reduced  to  another  of  a  lower  order,  by 
extrading  the  root  of  that  power  out  of  each  tide  of 
the  equation. 

Thus  if  x3=z6^a‘i  y 

Then,  by  extrading  the  cube  root,  x=z8a  y 
And  if  — 0% 

Then  a  -J-a;z=  b 2 —  a a. 

122.  The  ufe  of  the  preceding  rules  will  be  farther 
illuilrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Ex.  1.  Let  20 — 3#— -8=60- — 7# 

By  rule  1.  7  a; — 3*— 60-}- 8 — 20 

Or  4#=  48 

Therefore  by  rule  2.  a;=I2. 

Ex.  2.  Let  ax*—bzzcx- \-d  ♦ 

By  rule  1.  ax — cx=zb-\-d 
Or  {a — c)xz=b-\-d 

And  by  rule  2.  * — 


Reduction 

of 

Equations. 


X=z- 


Ex.  3.  Let  ZJ-Lj 


AT+  I  a;-}- 2 


16— 


*+3 


f  2  a;  4*4  2X+6 

x+1+~F1=3^ - — 


By  rule 


31 


3x+3  +  2a;+4=96- 


4 

6^4-18 


1 12a-  4-124- 8a:  4-164-384 — 6x — 18 
Or  20*4-28=366 — 6x 

Hence,  by  rule  1.  26x^33^ 

And  by  rule  2.  #=13. 

In  this  example,  inftead  of  taking  away  the  deno-* 
minators  one  after  another,  they  might  have  been  alt 
taken  away  at  once,  by  multiplying  the  given  equation 
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Redu&ion  by  12,  which  is  divifible  by  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  4  \ 
of  thus  we  ftiould  have  got  6x4-6  +  dx+  8=  102 — ix — o. 
Equation?;.  anj  jlenee?  as  before,  X~i$. 

Ex.  4.  Let  6x 3 — 20#*  =  i6xt-j-2x}. 


And 


1  —a~a*J  1— x4  -}“  %/ 1 — x'  —  (1  -(-«)  \/ 1 — x 2 


Tllen  dividing  by  2V2, 
And  tranfpofing, 

Or 

And  therefore 

b1 

Ex.  c.  Let  a - zzc 

J  .  -V 


3  A?' — 101=84- a; 

3# —  #  =8  +  10 
2v=  1 8 
2x=y^ 


Then 

And 


ax — b2~cx 
ax — cx~b  2 


Whence  ~ — -zz^Ji — x* 

T  1  n  ^ 


I  +« 


(I— «)* 


And,  taking  the  fquare  of  both  fides,  - - — 

Therefore,  by  tranfpofition,  x2=zi — 

,  (!+«)* 

•  That  Is,  *»-  (j_±ay—(i—ay  _  4a 


—  I — oc* 


'  (!+«)* 


Therefore  arrr 


2sJ  a 


Whence  x — - „ 

a — c 

Ex.  6.  Let  x — 6~  — — - . 

at  4- 24 

Then  (a: — 6)  (x  4-24)=? 2 

Tliat  is,  x 2  -f- 1 8  v —  1 44— ^  2 

Therefore  1 8#=  1 44 

And  a?~8. 


in  y  I  7  ■»  *4“  ac 

Ex.  7.  Let  ax4-b2=: - — - . 

r  a+x 

Then  (a+x)  (ax-\.b2)zzax2  -{-ac2 
Or  a2x-\-ab2  -\-ax2  -\-b2x=ax2  -\-acz 
Menee  a*x-^  b2xzzac2—~  abx 


And 


ac1 — ab2 
a2+b2  * 


Ex.  8.  Let -  rz a. 

1  -}-fl 

Then  1 — xz=a-\-ax 

And  — x — ax~  a — 1 

Or  changing  the  figns,  x-\-axzzv— 


Ex.  12.  Let  a-\-x~ z  \/ b2^x2 
Then  («-f-1r)2=a2-f-^v/Z>a-}-A;* 

That  is,  a*-f-  2ax-\-x2=at-\‘X*Jb*-\-xz 
Therefore  2tfA:4-A72rzxv/£24-A;2 
And  dividing  hy  x ,  2a-\-xz=.  sj b2  J^x2 
Again  taking  the  fquares  of  both  fides,  4a2  4- 4^ 4- a.*' 
z z£2-f-Aa 

Whence  s\a%-\-^ax~b% 

And  4 ax=b2 — 4a 2  :  fo  that  A=r  - - — . 

4  « 

123.  In  all  thefe  examples  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  by  the 
rules  already  delivered,  becaufc  in  every  cafe  the  firft, 
or  at  1110ft  the  fccond  power  of  that  quantity,  has  been 
made  to  Hand  alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equation,  while 
the  other  confiftcd  only  of  known  quantities  5  but  the 
fame  methods  of  reduction  ferve  to  bring  equations  of 
all  degrees  to  a  proper  form  for  folution.  Thus  if 

1— pJ^-q+r  r 

- =  1 — P — *  +  “  j  by  proper  reduction,  we 

have  x*  -\-px2 -j-qxzzr,  a  cubic  equation,  which  may  be 
refolved  by  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained. 


Hence,  atzz 


1  -f-a 

Ex.  9.  Let  \/i2-t-x=  2  +  s/x. 

Then  by  rule  4.  1 2  +  ^=4  +  4V/'r_f_;y 

And  by  tranfpofition  8=34  y/x 

And  by  divifion  2=  \Jx 

And  again  by  rule  4.  4=#. 

Ex.  io.  Let  #.4- s/a2  -\-x2z=: - —  . 

s/a2-\-x2 

Then,  by  rule  3.  x  s/a2-j-xl-±a2-{-x2=.2a9 
And  by  tranfpofition,  '<K  .  =za2 — 1 

Therefore,  by  rule  4.  «V4-^=a4 — 2a2x2-\-x* 
Whence  %a2X2zz:a* 
a2 

And  x 2—  — ,  therefore,  rule  c.  xzz - 

3  . _  J~3 

Ex.  11.  Let  1=3'*.=^ — 

I+V  I— a:2 

Then  1— ms/i—x2  zza a  s/i—x* 


Sect.  VII.  Of  the  ReduBion  of  Equations  involving 
more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

124.  Having  iliown  in  the  la.fl  fe&ion  in  what  man¬ 
ner  an  equation  involving  one  unknown  quantity  may 
be  refolved,  or  at  leall  fitted  for  a  final  folution,  we  aru 
next  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  two  or  more 
equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quantities,  may 
at  laft  be  reduced  to  one  equation,  and  one  unknown 
quantity. 

As  the  unknown  quantities  may  be  combined  toge¬ 
ther  in  very  different  ways,  fo  as  to  conflitute  an  equa¬ 
tion,  the  methods  moil  proper  for  their  extermination 
muff  therefore  be  various.  The  three  following,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  general  application,  and  the  laft  of  them 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  not  only  when  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  to  be  exterminated  arifes  to  the  fame 
power  in  all  the  equations,  but  alfo  when  the  equations 
contain  different  powers  of  that  quantity. 

125.  Method  1.  Obferve  which  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  the  leaft  involved,  and  let  its  value  be 
found  from  each  equation  by  the  rules  of  laft  fe&ion. 

Let  the  values  thus  found  be  put  equal  to  eaeli 
other,  and  hence  new  equations  will  arife,  from  which 

that 
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Reduction  that  quantity  is  wholly  excluded.  Let  the  fame  ope- 
of  ^ration  be  now  repeated  with  the  fame  equations,  and 
Equations.^  unknown  quantities  exterminated  one  by  one,  till 
v  '  at  lad  an  equation  be  found,  which  contains  only  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  requii*ed  to  determine  x  and  y  from 
thefe  two  equations, 

2*+3^=23 
Sx — 2y=io 


a  final  equation  may  be  at  laft  obtained,  involving  only  Redu&lojx 

one  unknown  quantity.  ^  of. 

Equations. 

Ex.  Let  the  fame  example  be  taken,  as  in  the  illu-  v 
ftration  of  the  two  former  methods,  namely, 

2*+3y=23 
$x — iy  ~io 

and  from  thefe  two  equations  we  are  to  determine  x 
and  y.  To  exterminate  x ,  let  the  firft  equation  be 
multiplied  by  8,  and  the  fecond  by  2,  thus  we  have 


algebra 


,4 


From  the  firft  equation 
And 

F^om  the  fecond  equation 
And 


2x=23—sy 
x=  23-31/ 


$x=io+2 y 
;;=,  10+21J 
5 

Let  thefe  values  of  x  be  now  put  equal  to  each 
other, 

And  we  have  l2±Sf  = 

5  2 

Or  20+4^=125— 15^ 

There  foi*e  19^=95 

And  y=s 


And  fince  xzz  — — — ,  or 
2 

of  thefe  values  vre  find  #=4. 


x=  IO~t~2j^  prom  ej^ier 


lOtf+i  5y=II5 

IOA? -  43/=  20 

Here  the  term  involving  x  is  the  fame  in  both  equa¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  fubtra&ing  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  rcfulting  equation  will  contain  only  y, 
and  known  numbers,  for  by  fueh  fubtraction  we  find 
193^=95,  and  therefore  y=  5. 

Having  got  the  value  of  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  x 
may  be  found,  from  either  of  the  given  equations  *,  but 
it  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  found  y. 
For  let  the  firft  of  the  given  equations  be  multiplied  by 
2,  and  the  fecond  by  3,  and  we  have 
4*4-63^=46 
15*—* %=3° 

By  adding  thefe  equations,  we  find 
1 9^=76 
and  therefore  *=  4 


1 26.  Method  2.  Let  the  value  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  to  be  exterminated,  be  found  from  that 
equation  wherein  it  is  leaft  involved.  Let  this  value, 
and  its  powers,  be  fubftituted  for  that  quantity,  and 
its  rcfpc&ive  powers  in  the  other  equations  ;  and  with 
the  new  equations  thus  ai'ifing,  let  the  operation  be  re¬ 
peated,  till  there  remain  only  one  equation,  and  one  un¬ 
known  quantity. 


128.  The  following  examples  will  ferve  farther  to  il- 
luftrate  thefe  different  methods  of  exterminating  the  un¬ 
known  quantities  from  equations. 

f-+- =  16 

Ex.  1.  Given  <  2  3 

/f_*  =  2 

l5  9 


Ex.  Let  the  given  equations,  as  in  laft  method,  be 

2*+3  y=n 

Sx—2y=io 

2  q  q  y 

From  the  firft  equation  xzz  ■ 

And  this  value  of  x  being  fubftituted  in  the  fecond 
equation,  we  have  5X  -  y  -  -  — 2y=zio 

Or  1 1 5— 15^— 43'=  20 
Therefoi'e  95=  19^ 

And  s—y 

And  hence  #=  — — —  =4,  as  before. 

127.  Method  3.  Let  the  given  equations  be  multi¬ 
plied  or  divided  by  fueh  numbers  or  quantities,  whe¬ 
ther  known  or  unknown,  that  the  term  which  involved 
the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  the 
fame  in  each  equation. 

Then  by  adding  or  fubtra&ing  the  equations,  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require,  that  term  will  vanifli,  and  a  new 
equation  emerge,  wherein  the  number  of  dimenfions  of 
the  unknown  quantity  in  fome  cafes,  and  in  others  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities,  will  be  diminiflied , 
and  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame,  or  fimilar  operations, 


By  Method  1. 

2 y 

From  the  firft  equation  we  find  #“32 - — 

sy 

And  from  the  fecond  #=zio+  — 

cy  2y 

Therefore  icft-  —  —  32 - - 

Or  90+5^=288 — 6y 

Hence  113^:198 

And  y=  18 

The  value  of  y  being  fubftituted  in  either  of  the  va¬ 
lues  of  Xj  namely,  32 —  y  or  10-f  we  find  #=20. 


JBy  Method  2. 

Having  found  from  the  firft  given  equation  *=32— 
,  let  this  value  of  x  be  fubftituted  in  the  fecond, 
is  we  have 

i(32_^)_2=2 

5'  3  1  9 

0r 

5  15  9 

Hence  198=1  iy 

And  jS=  y  „  _ 


Itedu&lbn 

of 

Equations. 
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Ex.  2.  Given  \ 

i- 


a?  g 2 y — x  +  27 


} 
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The  value  of  y  being  now  fubftituted  in  either  of  the 
given  equations,  we  thence  find  xz=z20  as  before. 

By  Method  3. 

The  denominators  of  the  two  given  equations  being 
taken  away  by  rule  3.  oflaft  l'e&ion,  we  have 

3^  +  25/1=96 

9X — 511—9° 

From  three  times  the  firft  of  thefe  equations,  or  gx 
+65/=  288,  let  the  fecond  be  Cubtra&ed,  and  there  re¬ 
mains 

11^=198 

And  lienee  yzz  18 

The  value  of  y  being  now  fubftituted  in  either  of 
the  equations  3#+  2^=96,  gx — 5^—90,  we  readily 
find  at— 20. 

1 29.  Having  now  lkewn  in  what  manner  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  exterminating  the  unknown  quantities 
may  be  applied,  we  fliall,  in  the  remaining  examples  of 
this  fe&ion,  eliiefly  make  ufe  of  thelaft  method,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  eafy  and  expeditious  in  practice 

-12=1  +  8 

4 

±1 

J  t3  4 

It  is  required  to  determine  x  and  y . 

From  the  ift  equation  we  have  4, x — g6zz 25/ +64. 

And  from  the  fecond,  1 2A?  + 1 2 5/  +  20A? — 480 1=  305^ 
— 1 5*+  r^20. 

Thefe  two  equations,  when  abridged,  beeome 

/\X - 2tJ—l6o 

47A: — i85/=2ioo 

To  exterminate  y  ;  from  this  laft  equation  let  9  times 
the  one  preceding  it  be  fubtra&ed. 

Thus  we  find  nx=z  66 o 

And  x=z6o 

And  becaufe  2y'=Atx — 1 60=180 

Therefore  y= 40. 

Ex.  3.  Given  ^  J  To  determine  a:  and  y. 

To  exterminate  y ,  let  the  firft  equation  be  multiplied 
by  f  and  the  fecond  by  b ,  and  we  have 

afx+bfy=cf 

bdx+bfy=bg 

Taking  now  the  difference  between  thefe  equations, 
we  find 

afx — bdx=zcf—bg~ 

Or  ( af—bd)x=zcf—bg 


BRA. 


And  therefore 


bdy — afy^zed — ag 
cd — ag 

y=bj=7f 
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of 

Equations, 


This  laft  example  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  general  fo- 
lution  of  the  following  problem.  Two  equations  ex- 
prefiing  the  relation  between  the  firft  powers  of  two  un¬ 
known  quantities  being  given,  to  determine  tliofe  quan¬ 
tities.  For  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  in  each 
equation,  it  will  readily  appear,  as  in  example  2d,  that 
by  proper  reduction,  they  may  be  brought  to  the  fame 
form  as  thofe  given  in  the  3d  example. 

130.  Let  us  next  confider  fuch  equations  as  involve 
three  unknown  quantities. 


{x+y+*  =*9l 

U+ 2^+325=62  ( 

)x  y  z  {  0 

I-+H—  =10  I 

t~2  3  4  J 


find  Xj  y ,  and 


£..4.es™.q+|^-< 

■2'*' 3*4 

We  fliall  in  this  example  proeeed  according  to  die 
rules  of  the  firft  method  for  exterminating  the  unknown 
quantities. 

From  the  firft  equation  x’=i'ig-~y—% 

From  the  fecond  #=^62 — 2 y — 35s 

From  the  third 


_  _ 2 y~  x 

3  2* 


Let  thefe  values  of  x  be  put  equal  to  eaeh  other,  thus 
we  get  the  two  following  equations, 

29 — y — x = 6  2 —  2 y — 352 

y  _ 20  2//  ^ 

Again,  from  thefe  two  equations,  by  tranfpofition,  &c« 
we  find 

3* 

y=27-+ 

Therefore  33 — 225=127 - — . 

And  henee,  by  redu&ion,  25=12 
Wlienee  alfo  5=33 — 2s =9 

And  a: =129 — y — 25=8. 

a:  y  %  ■ 

—  +  *— +  — — 62 
*  3  4 

Ex.  c.  Given  \  -+-+-=47  VTo  find  a:,  7/,  and 
3  4  5 

\x  y  ~ 


lj+’j+l=3Sj 


And  therefore  xzz- 


of- — bd 


Here  the  given  equations,  -when  cleared  from  frac¬ 
tions,  become 

12#+  8 y+  62^1488 
20A+  1 55/  + 1 225=2820 
303+245/  +  2025=4560 


In  the  fame  manner  may  y  be  determined,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  firft  of  the  given  equations  by  d ,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  by  for  we  find  ’ 

adx  -\~bdyzz:cd 
adx+afyzzag 

and  taking  the  difference  as  before,  we  get- 


To  exterminate  2*  by  the  third  method,  let  the  firft 
equation  be  multiplied  by  10,  the  feeond  by  5,  and  the 
third  by  3,  the  refults  will  be  thefe  : 

1 203+805/ +6025=1 4880 
iooa+ 755+6025=14100 
gQx-j*72y-\-6QZ'=zi363o 

Let* 
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Jledu&ion  Let  the  fecond  equation  be  now  fubtraded  from  the 
firft,  and  the  third  from  the  fecond,  and  we  have 

Equations. 

L-— V - '  20AT+ 5^=780 

I0.V  +  3^=420 


Next  to  exterminate  3,  let  the  firft  of  thefe  equations 
be  multiplied  by  3,  and  the  fecond  by  5,  hence 


60*+ 1 5^=2340 
50# -f- 153— 2100 

Subtrading  now  the  latter  equation  from  the  former. 


Hence 

Therefore 

And 


1  ox—  240 
#=24 

420 — I ox  , 
7j=z - zr6o 

3 

_  1448 - I2X - 83 

6 


—  1 20 


13 1.  From  the  preceding  examples,  it  is  manifcfl  in 
what  manner  any  number  of*  unknown  quantities  mhy 
be  determined,  by  an  equal  number  of  equations,  which 
contain  only  the  firft  power  of  tliofc  quantities,  in  the 
numerators  of  the  terms.  Such  arc  the  following. 

ax-\-by-\-c%—n 

dx\-cy+f%=p 

gx-\-hy-\-k%—q, 

where  a ,  b,  c,  &c.  reprefent  known,  and  x,  y,  x,  un¬ 
known  quantities  ;  and  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  the 
unknown  quantities  may  be  diredly  found,  for  they 
will  he  always  expieffed  by  whole  numbers,  or  rational 
fradions,  provided  that  the  known  quantities,  a ,  £,  c, 
Sec.  arc  alfo  rational. 

132.  We  fhall  now  add  a  few  examples,  in  -which 
the  equations  that  refult  from  the  extermination  of  an 
unknown  quantity  arife  to  fomc  of  the  higher  degrees  \ 
and  therefore  their  final  folution  mull  be  referred  to  the 
fedions  whieh  treat  of  thofe  degrees. 

Ex.  6.  Let  x — y— 2,  and  xy-{-$x — 63=  I20j  it  is 
required  to  exterminate  x. 

From  the  firft  equation  ^=3^  — J-  2  }  which  value  being 
fubftituted  in  the  other  equation  according  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  general  method  ( §  1 26.)  it  becomes 

.  iy+2)y+s(y+^)—< 6y=no 

that  is  3* -(-23+ 5  3+10 — 63—120 
therefore  the  equation  required  is  3*  -\-y~  1 1  o. 

Ex.  7.  There  is  given  x~{-y—a,  and  xz -\-yt-\‘b ;  to 
exterminate  x. 


From  the  firft  equation  * — a — y ,  and  xz—(^a — y)z. 
And  from  the  fecond  xzz=.b — 3*. 


Therefore  ( a — ^3)*=^ — 3* 

That  is  az — 203 +3* =£ — 3*. 

Hence  23* — 2aij—b — a 1 )  an  equation  involving 
©,nly  3. 


Ex.  8.  Given  [  ^+^+^}To  exterminate  3. 
From  the  firft  equation  -we  find  y=: 

And  from  the  fecond  yzz 


d<  bx 


ax-\-c 

hzEl 

fx+b 


BRA. 

d — bx 


Therefore  - — Ji=  an  equation  in  which  the 

a.v  +  c  fx-\-h  1  iL»quations. 

unknown  quantity  is  not  found. 


Ex.  9.  Given 


3* — ^xy^\-ay=zxz  1  To  exter- 
yz-\-2ax — byzz/\xz — bz  y  minate  3. 


As  the  coefficient  of  3*  is  unity  in  both  equations,  if 
their  difference  be  taken,  the  highell  power  of  3  will 
vanifli  ♦,  hut  to  give  a  general  folution,  let  the  terms  of 
the  equations  be  brought  all  to  one  fide  and  made  equal 
to  o,  thus, 


y1— (  3x—a)y—x‘-= a 
yz — by  -|-  2  ax — j\xz  -j-  bz—Q 


Let  us  in  the  firft  equation  put  i  =  A, — (3# — «) 
—  11,  — #*=iC  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  1— :D,  — b—  E,  2 ax 
— 4#*  +b'=F,  and  the  two  equations  become 

A3*  +  B3  +  C— o 

T)y* +F3  ft-  F—  o 

To  exterminate  3%  let  the  firft  equation  he  multi¬ 
plied  by  D,  and  the  fecond  by  A,  and  we  have 

AD3*  +  BI33  +  CD=o 

A  1)3* + AE3  AF—  o 


Therefore,  taking  the  difference  of  thefe  equations, 

(BD — AE)3+CD — AF— o 


And 


y= 


AF— CD 
BD— AE 


Again,  to  find  another  value  of  3,  multiply  the  firft 
equation  by  F,  and  the  fecond  by  C,  then 

AYy*+BFy+CF=o 

CF>yz+CFy+CF~o 


Therefore,  fub trading  as  before,  we  get 

(AF— CD)3*+(BF—  CE)3=o, 
And  dividing  by  1/  (AF — CD)3  +  BF — CE  =0, 
CE-BF 

Therefore,  y=  y 


Let  this  value  of  3  he  put  equal  to  the  former  value, 


thus  we  have 


AF—  CD  _  CE— BF 
BD— AE  “  AF— CD’ 


And  therefore  ( AF—  CD)*— (BD — AE)  (CE— BF.) 

Now  as  y  does  not  enter  this  equation,  if  we  reftore 
the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  we  have  the  following  equa¬ 
tion  which  involves  only  x ,  and  known  quantities. 
(bz-\-2ax — 3#*)*=: (a-\-b — 3#)  ( [bxz — a — 3#)  (2 nx — 
4 xz-{-bz')  ;  this  equation  when  properly  reduced  will 
he  of  the  fourth  order,  and  therefore  its  final  refolu- 
tion  belongs  not  to  this  place. 


Sect.  VIII.  ^uejlions  producing  Simple  Equations . 

133.  When  a  problem  is  propofed  to  be  refolved 
by  the  algebraic  method  of  analyfis,  its  true  meaning 
ought  in  the  firft  place  to  be  perfedly  underftood,  fo 
that,  if  neceffary,  it  may  be  freed  from  all  fuperfluous 
and  ambiguous  exprefftons  \  and  its  conditions  exhibited 
in  the  cleareft  point  of  view  poffible.  The  feveral 
quantities  concerned  in  the  problem  arc  next  to  be  de¬ 
noted  by  proper  fymhols,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  expreffed  agreeably  to  the  algebraic  notation. 

Thus 
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Simple  Thus  we  fliali  obtain  a  feries  of  equations,  whieh,  if  tlie 
filiations,,  queftion  be  properly  limited,  will  enable  11s  to  deter- 
v  mine  all  the  unknown  quantities  required  by  the  rules 
already  delivered  in  the  two  preceding  left  ions. 

134.  In  reducing  the  conditions  oi  a  problem  to 
equations,  the  following  rule  will  be  of  fervice.  Sup- 
pofe  that  the  quantities  to  be  determined  are  aftually 
found,  and  then  confider  by  what  operations  the  truth 
ef  the  folution  may  be  verified  }  then,  let  the  fame 
operations  he  performed  upon  the  quantities,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  and  thus  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  will  be  reduced  to  a  feries  nf  equations.,  fueh 
as  is  required.  For  example }  fuppofe  that  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  two  numbers,  fueh,  that  their  film  is 
20,  and  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  their 
difference  by  the  leffcr  3  }  then  if  we  denote  the  great¬ 
er  of  the  two  numbers  by  x,  and  the  leffer  by  y,  and 
proeeed  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  folution,  we 
iliall  have  x-j -y  for  the  l’um  of  the  numbers,  and  x — y 
for  their  difference.  Now  as  the  former  mull  be  equal 
to  20,  and  the  latter  divided  by  y  equal  to  3  j  the 
firft  condition  of  the  problem  will  be  expreffed  by  this 

equation  *-fy=r20,  and  the  i'eeond  by  ^  =3,  and 
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tliat  a  problem  is  limited,  when  the  conditions  afford  Simple 
juft  as  many  independent  equations  as  there  are  un-  Equations, 
known  quantities  to  be  determined  }  if  there  be  fewer  K  •  * 

equations  the  problem  is  indeterminate  }  but  if  there 
be  more,  the  problem  in  general  admits  of  no  folution 
whatever. 

138.  In  exprefiing  the  conditions  of  a  problem  by 
equations,  it  will,  in  general,  be  convenient  to  intro¬ 
duce  as  few  fymbols  of  unknown  quantities  as  pofiible. 

Therefore,  if  two  quantities  be  fought  and  their  fum 
be  given,  fuppofe  it  =  s,  then  if  the  one  quantity  be 
repreiented  by  x,  the  other  may  he  denoted  by  x— ~x. 

If  again  their  difference  he  given  —d,  the  quantities 

may  be  denoted  by  x,  and  d-{-x,  or  by  x,  and  x _ d. 

If  their  product  he  given  =/>,  the  quantities  are  x9 

and  —  ;  and  fo  on. 
x 

139.  We  fliali  now  apply  the  preceding  obfervations 
to  feme  examples,  which  are  fo  ehofen  as  to  admit  of 
being  refolved  by  fimple  equations. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  that  number,  to  whieh  if  there  be 
added  its  half,  its  third,  and  its  fourth  part,  the  fum  will 
be  50. 

Let  x  denote  the  number  fought.  Then  its  half  will 


from  thefe  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  eafily  be  found. 

J35*  When  the  conditions  of  a  problem  have  been 
expreffed  by  equations,  or  as  it  were  tranfiated  from 
the  eommon  language  into  that  of  algebra*  we  mull 
next  eonfider,  whether  the  problem  be  properly  limit¬ 
ed  )  for  in  feme  cafes,  the  conditions  may  he  fueli  as 
to  admit  of  innumerable  felutions  }  and  in  others,  they 
may  involve  an  ablurdity  }  and  thus  render  the  problem 
altogether  impoflible. 

136.  Now  by  eonfidering  the  examples  of  laft  fee- 
tion,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  to  determine  any  num¬ 
ber  of  unknown  quantities,  there  muft  be  given  as  many 
equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantities.  Thefe  equa¬ 
tions,  however,  mufe  he  fueh  as  cannot  be  derived  from 
each  other  \  amd  they  muft  not  involve  aiiy  contradic¬ 
tion  }  for,  in  the  one  cafe,  the  problem  would  admit 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  anfwers  }  and  in  the  other 
cafe,  it  wnuld  be  impoflible.  For  example,  if  it  wfere 
required  to  determine  x  and  y  from  thefe  two  equations, 
2x — 3^=13,  4# — 6y=26  ;  as  the  latter  equation  is  a 
confequenee  of  the  former  (for  each  term  of  the  one  is 
the  half  of  the  eorrefponding  term  of  the  other)  it  is 
evident,  that  innumerable  values  of  a;  and  y  might  be 
found  to  fatisfy  both  equations.  Again,  if  x  and  y 
were  to  be  determined  from  thefe  equations,  x-j -2y=8, 
3^+6#—  26,  it  will  quickly  appear,  that  it  is  impofli¬ 
ble  to  find  fueh  values  of  x  and  y ,  as  will  fatisfy  both 
equations  :  for,  from  the  firft  of  them,  we  find  ^xzz 
24 — 6y ;  and  from  the  feeond,  3a;=26 — 6y ;  and 
therefore  24 — 6^=26— 6y,  or  24=26,  whieh  is  ab- 
furd  *,  and  fe  alfe  muft  have  been  the  conditions  from 
whieh  this  conclufion  is  drawn. 

137.  But  there  is  yet  another  eafe  in  whieh  a  pro¬ 
blem  may  be  impoflible }  and  that  is,  when  there  are 
more  equations  than  unknown  quantities'}  for  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  this  eafe,  by  the  rules  of  laft  fedion, 
we  would  at  laft  find  two  equations,  each  involving 
the  fame  unknown  quantity.  Now  unlefs  thefe  equa¬ 
tions  happened  to  agree,  the  problem  would  admit  of 
no  folution.  Upon  the  whole,  tliei'efere,  it  appears, 
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be  — ,  its  third  — ,  and  its  fourth  - . 

2  3  4 

Therefore  *+-  +  -+  .-50. 

2  3  4 

Hence  we  find  l^x-j-i  2a;  +  8a;-{-6a;=I200. 

Or  50AT=I200. 

Therefore  #=24. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  number  fought  is  24,  which 
upon  trial  will  be  found  to  anfvver  the  conditions  of  the 
queftion. 

Ex.  2.  xl  poft  is  y  of  its  length  in  the  mud,  y  in  the 
water,  and  10  feet  above  the  water,  what  is  its  whole 
length  ? 

Let  its  length  be  x  feet,  then  the  part  in  the  mud  is 

-,  and  that  in  the  water  — }  therefore,  from  the  nature 
4  #  3 

of  the  queftion, 

x  x 

-  -4- -4- 10= a;. 

4  3 

From  whieh  equation  we  find  7#-J- 120=1 2^,  and  xzz 
24* 

Ex.  3.  Two  travellers  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from 
London  and  York,  whofe  diftanee  is  150  miles  j  one 
of  them  goes  8  miles  a-day,  and  the  other  7  }  in  what 
time  will  they  meet  ? 

Suppofe  that  they  meet  after  x  days. 

Then  the  one  traveller  has  gone  8#  miles,  and  the 
other  jx  miles  j  now  the  fum  of  the  dillances  they  tra¬ 
vel  is,  by  the  queftion,  equal  to  the  diftanee  from  Lon  ¬ 
don  to  York. 

Therefore  8  a;  -f-  7*=  1 50 

That  is  I5a;=I5o,  and  a?=io  days. 

Ex.  4.  A  labourer  engaged  to  ferve  for  40  days, 
upon  tliefe  conditions }  that  for  every  day  lie  worked 
lie  was  to  receive  2od.  but  for  every  day  he  played, 
or  was  abfent,  he  was  to  forfeit  8d. }  now  at  the  end 
4  K  of 
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Simple  °f  the  time  he  had  to  receive  ll.  ns.  8d.  It  is  required 
■Equations  to  find  how  many  days  he  worked,  and  bow  many  days 
v - v”  he  was  idle. 

Let  *  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked. 

Then  will  40 — x  be  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 
Alfo  20X*=20*=the  film  he  earned  in  pence. 

And  8x(4Q — *0=320 — 8*=the  fum  he  forfeited. 
Now  the  difference  of  tliefc  two  was  ll.  ns.  8d.  or 
38od. 

Therefore  20X — (320 — 8 at) =3  80, 

That  is  28*13700. 

Hence  *=253=  the  number  of  days  he  worked, 

And  40 — *=  1  5=  the  number  of  days  lie  was  idle. 

Ex.  5.  A  market-woman  bought  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  at  2  a-penny,  and  as  many  at  3  a-penny  *,  and  fold 
them  all  out  again  at  5  for  2d. :  but,  inftead  of  getting 
her  own  money  for  them,  as  flie  expe&ed,  file  loft  4d.  : 
what  number  of  eggs  did  file  buy  ? 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  eggs  of  each  fort. 

Then  will  -  be  the  price  of  the  firft  fort. 

2 

4nd  -=  the  price  of  the  feeond  fort. 

3 

Now  the  Avhole  number  being  2*,  Ave  have 


y  :  2X  : :  2  :  —  =  price  of  both  forts  at  5  for  2d. 

Therefore  -  -f  -  —  —  =  4,  by  the  queftion. 

2  3  5 


Hence  1  5*  + 1  o* — 24*31 1 20, 

And  *=  1 20,  the  number  of  each  fort. 


Ex.  6.  A  bill  of  1 20I.  was  paid  in  guineas  and  moi- 
dores  :  the  number  of  pieces  of  both  forts  that  were  ufed 
was  100  *,  hoAv  many  were  there  of  each  ? 

Let  the  number  of  guineas  be  x. 

Then  the  number  of  moidores  will  be  100 — *. 

"  Alfo  the  value  of  the  guineas,  reckoned  in  {hillings, 
will  be  21*;  and  that  of  the  moidores  27(100 — *)= 
27  op — 27*. 

Therefore  by  the  queftion,  21*4-2700 — ■27*=  2400. 

Henee  Ave  find  6*3=300,  and  *=50. 

80  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  fort  Avas  50. 


Ex.  7.  A  footman  agreed  to  ferve  his  mafter  for  81. 
a-year,  and  livery  \  but  ivas  turned  away  at  the  end  of 
7  months,  and  received  only  2I.  13s.  4d.  and  his  livery 
what  was  its  value  ? 

Suppofe  *  the  value  of  the  livery,  in  pence. 

Then  his  wages  for  a  year  were  to  be  *4-1920  pence. 

But  for  7  months  he  received  *4-640  pence. 

Now  he  was  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  ferved. 
m  m 

Therefore  12:7::  *4-1920  :  *4-640. 

And  taking  the  prodiuft  of  the  extremes  and  means, 
12*4-7680=7*4-13440. 

Hence  $X—S1 6od.  and  *=1 152d.=4l.  16s. 

Ex.  8.  A  perfon  at  play  loft  4  of  his  money,  and  then 
won  3s.  j  after  which  he  loft  4  of  what  he  then  had, 
and  then  won  2s. ;  laftiy,  he  loft  4  of  vvliat  he  then 
had  ;  ?.nd,  this  done,  found  he  had  only  123.  left :  what 
had  he  at  firft  ? 


BRA. 

Suppofe  he  began  to  play  with  *  {hillings. 

He  loft  J  of  his  money,  or-,  and  had  left  *-  ^ 

3* 

“  4* 

3*  3*4-12 

He  won  3s.  and  had  then  —  4“  3=  — - — • 

He  loft  4  of  or  and  had  left 

T  4  4  4 

*4**  4  2*  4“^ 

4~  ~~  4  * 

2* -4-8  2*4“  10 

He  Avon  2s.  and  had  then - 1-  2= - . 

4  4 

2*4-16  2*4-16  ..  2*4-16 

He  loft  4  of  ^  --  or  — V- ,  and  had  left  - 

T  4  28  4 

2*4*16  __  12*4-96 

28  28  . 

And  becaufe  lie  had  now  1 2s.  left,  avc  have  this  equa- 
1 2*  4-  96 

tion  - -q—  —  1 2. 

28 

Hence  I2*=240,  and  *=20. 

Ex.  9.  Tavo  tradefmen,  A  and  B,  are  employed  upon 
a  piece  of  Avork  •,  A  can  perform  it  alone  in  15  hours, 
and  B  in  10  hours  :  in  Avhat  time  Avill  they  do  it  Avhen 
Avorking  together. 

Suppofe  that  they  can  do  it  in  *  hours,  and  let  the 
whole  Avork  be  denoted  by  1. 

h  h  x 

Then  1  c  :  *  ::  1  :  —  =  the  part  of  the  Avork  done 
1  c 

bv  A. 

h  h 

And  10  :  *  ::  1  •  —  =  the  part  done  by  B. 

10 

Noav,  by  the  queftion,  they  are  to  perform  the  Avhole 
Avork  bctAveen  them  ; 

*  x 

Therefore, - f-  —  —  1. 

15  10 

Hence  25*=  150,  and  *=6  hours. 

Ex.  10.  The  fum  of  any  tAVO  quantities  being  given 
=r,  and  their  difference  =</,  it  is  required  to  find  each 
of  the  quantities. 

Let  *  denote  the  greater  of  the  tA\ro  quantities,  and  y 
the  leffer. 

Then  *4-y=r,  and  * — yzzd. 

Taking  the  fum  of  the  equations  we  get  2 *=x 4 
And  lubtrading  the  feeond  from  the  firft,  2y=zs — d; 
v  s-X-d  ,  J* — d 

Therefore  *=  - ,  and  y — - . 

2  2 

Ex.  11.  A  gentleman  diftributing,  money  among  fome 
poor  people,  found  be  wanted  10s.  to  be  able  to  give 
each  5s. }  therefore  lie  gave  only  4s.  to  each,  and  bad 
5s.  left,  llequired  the  number  of  {hillings  and  poor 
people. 

Let  the  number  of  {hillings  be  *,  and  that  01  the 
poor  people  y  ;  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  queftion, 
Ave  have  thefe  tAVO  equations, 

sy=x  4-10  45/=* — 5. 

From  the  firft  equation,  *=C V — I0> 

And  from  the  feeond,  *=4^ 4" 5  > 

Therefore  $y — io=4y4“5- 
Hence  2/=ic,  and  *=4y4'5=^5* 


Simple 

x  Equations. 


Ex. 
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Simple  Ex.  12.  A  farmer  kept  a  fervant  for  every  40  acres 
Equations,  of  ground  he  rented,  and  on  taking  a  leafe  of  104  more 
— 1  acres,  he  engaged  5  additional  fervants,  after  which  he 
had  a  fervant  for  every  36  acres.  Required  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fervants  and  acres. 

Suppofe  that  he  had  at  firft  x  fervants,  and  y  acres* 
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And  in  like  manner  2  (^+2)=:the  fourth  quantity. 
Now  by  the  quellion,  the  fum  of  all  the  fourzrpO, 

x  -4-  2 

Therefore  *+*+4--] - - - (-2 {x  4-2) =90  ; 

Hence  9*1=162,  and  *=18. 

Therefore  the  numbers  required  are  18,  22,  10,  and  40. 


Simple 

Equation* 


7/ 

From  the  firft  condition  of  thq  quellion  *==  — , 

4° 

And  from  the  fecond  *4-5— 

30 

By  comparing  the  values  of  x ,  as  found  from  thefc 

*  y+104  y 

equations,  we  have — ^ —  —5==-^. 

Hence  40^+4160 — 7200=363^,  fo  that  43=3040* 

y 

Therefore  y=  760,  and  *  =  —  =  19. 


Ex.  16.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of 
work  in  1 2  hours,  A  and  C  in  20,  and  B  and  C  in  1 5 
hours ;  in  wThat  time  will  each  be  able  to  perform  it 
when  working  feparately  ? 

That  we  may  have  a  general  folution,  let  us  fuppofc 
A  and  B  can  perform  the  work  in  a  hours,  A  and  C 
in  b  hours,  and  B  and  C  in  c  hours.  Let  x ,  y,  and  53, 
denote  the  times  in  which  A,  B,  and  C,  could  perform 
it  refpe6tively,  if  each  wrought  alone ;  and  let  the  whole 
work  be  reprefented  by  1. 


Ex.  13.  Two  perfons,  A  and  B,  were  talking  of 
their  ages }  fays  A  to  B,  feven  years  ago  I  was  juft 
three  times  as  old  as  you  were  then,  and  feven  years 
hence  I  fliall  be  juft  twice  as  old  as  you  will  be.  What 
is  their  prefent  ages  ? 

Let  the  ages  of  A  and  B  be  x  and  y  refpedtively  * 
Their  ages  feven  years  ago  were  x — 7  and  y — 7,  and 
feven  years  hence  they  will  be  *4~7  and  7. 

Therefore  by  the  quellion 

x— 7=3(5-— 7)  and  *-f-7=2(j+7). 

From  the  firft  equation,  *=3y — 14, 

And  from  the  fecond  *=2y4-7* 

Therefore  $y — 14=12^+7  ?  hence  3=21. 

And  becaufe  x~2y-\-y,  therefore  #=49. 

Ex.  14.  A  hare  is  50  leaps  before  a  greyhound,  and 
takes  4  leaps  to  the  greyhound’s  3,  but  2  of  the  grey¬ 
hound’s  leaps  are  as  much  as  3  of  the  hare’s.  How 
many  leaps  mull  the  greyhound  take  to  catch  the  hare  ? 

In  this  example  there  is  only  one  quantity  required, 
it  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  make  life  of  two  let¬ 
ters  •,  therefore  let  x  denote  the  number  of  leaps  of  the 
greyhound,  and  y  thofe  of  the  hare  ;  then,  by  confider- 
ing  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  leaps  each 
takes  in  the  fame  time,  we  have 

3  :  4  :  :  w  :  y,  hence  33=4*. 

Again,  by  confidering  the  proportion  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaps  each  mull  take  to  run  the  fame  diftance, 
we  find  x  :  504-y  1:2:3,  hence  100+  23=3*. 

From  the  firft  equation  we  find  6yzzSx. 

And  from  the  fecond  63=9* — 300. 

Hence  9* — 300=8*,  and  *=300. 

Ex.  15.  To  divide  the  number  90  into  4  fuch  parts, 
that  if  the  firft  be  increafed  by  2,  the  fecond  diminilhed 
by  2,  the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  the  fourth  divided 
by  2  ;  the  fum,  difference,  produdt,  and  quotient,  fhall 
be  all  equal  to  each  other. 

In  this  quellion  there  are  four  quantities  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  inftead  of  introducing  feveral  letters,  having 
put  *  to  denote  the  firft  of  them,  we  may  find  an  ex- 
preflion  for  each  of  the  remaining  ones,  as  follows  : 

Becaufe  *4-  2= fecond  quantity — 2, 

Therefore  *+4= the  fecond  quantity. 

And  becaufe  x  -f-  2=third  X  2, 

Therefore  zz  the  third  quantity. 


HH 

Then  x  ;  a  :  :  1  :  -zzthe  part  done  by  A 


y  :  a  :  :  1  :  —  =the  part  done  by  B 

Alfo  x  :  b  :  :  1  :  jzzthe  part  done  by  A 

%  :  b  :  :  1  :  -=the  part  done  by  C 


% 

c 


}■ 

1' 


should 


And  y  :  c  :  :  1  :  -zzthe  part  done  by  B 

Q 

%  :  c  :  :  I  :  -zzthe  part  done  by  C. 


:} 


in  c  hours. 


Now  by  the  quellion  we  have  the  three  following- 
equations. 

a  a  b  b  c  c 

—  4 — —  1 7  — 4 — —  i  ?  —  4"  ~ — t. 

*  ~y  x  ‘  2  y  1  fc 

Let  the  firft  equation  be  divided  by  0,  the  fecond  by 
and  the  third  by  0,  thus  we  have 


1  ,  i=I  1+1=1 

*  *  y  a  *  *  b ’ 


b ’  y +*--• 


%  b1  y  3  c 

If  thefe  be  added  together,  and  their  fum  divided  by 
2,  we  find 


1  1  1  _  1 

£  2 0  *  oA  *  ' 


'  2b~V2c' 


From  this  equation  let  each  of  the  three  laft  be  fub- 
tra&ed  in  its  turn  >  thus  we  get 


1  1  1  1  __  4 -ab-\-ac — be 

2S~“  2a  2b  2c  2 abc 

1  ill  abc — ac+bc 

y  2  a  2b  2c  ~~  2  abc 

I  ill  -ab+  ac  -\-bc 

x  ~  4-  . 


2 a  2 b  2 c 

2  abc 

2  abc 

__  7  200  _ 

!  §  7  ■  7 

J^ab^ac — be 

120 

2  abc 

7200 

y  -J -ab — ac-\-bc 

_  36° _  ■ 

2  abc 

X— - 7— - r— T~: 

7200 

4  K  2 


240 
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Quadratic 

.Equations.  Sect.  IX.  Of  Quadratic  Equations . 

140.  We  are  next  to  explain  the  manner  of  refolv- 
ing  equations  of  the  fecond  degree,  or  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions.  Thefe  involve  the  fecond  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  as  has  been  already  ohlerved  (§  113.),  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  pure  and  adfe&ed . 

141.  I.  Pure  quadratic  equations  are  fuch  as  after 
proper  reduction  have  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  term,  while  the  remaining  terms  contaiu 
only  known  quantities.  Thus,  a2=64,  and  ax% -\-b— r, 
are  examples  of  pure  quadratics. 

142.5  II.  AdfeBed  quadratic  equations,  contain  the 
fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  one  term,  and  its 
firft  or  fimple  power  in  another,  and  the  remaining 
terms  confift  entirely  of  known  quantities.  Such  arc 
the  following,  x2 +3a=28,  2 a2— 33 — ja,  ax2-\-bx — 
erzd. 

143.  The  manner  of  refolving  a  pure  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion  is  i  efficiently  evident  5  if  the  unknown  quantity  be 
made  to  Hand  alone  on  one  fide,  with  unity  as  a  coeffi¬ 
cient,  while  the  other  fide  confifts  entirely  of  known 
quantities,  and  if  the  fquare  root  of  each  fide  be  taken, 
we  fhall  immediately  obtain  the  value  of  the  limple 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  as  already  directed  by 
-Rule  5th  of  Sea.  VI. 

144.  In  extraaing  the  fquare  root  of  any  quantity, 
however,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  fign  of  the 
root  may  be  either  +  or  — .  This  is  an  evident  con- 
fequence  of  the  rule  for  the  figns  in  multiplication  ;  for 
lince  by  that  rule  any  quantity,  whether  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative,  if  multiplied  by  itfelf,  will  produce  a  pofitive 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  fquare  of  +0,  as  wrell  as 
that  of  —  a ,  is  +  a2  \  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  fquare 
root  of  +-  a2  is  to  be  confidered  either  as  -j-  a  or  as 
—  tf,  and  may  accordingly  he  expreffed  thus  ^±za. 

145.  Having  remarked  that  the  fquare  of  any  quan¬ 
tity,  whatever  he  its  fign,  is  always  pofitive  5  it  evi¬ 
dently  follows,  that  no  real  quantity  whatever,  when 
multiplied  by  itfelf,  can  produce  a  negative  quantity  j 
and  therefore  if  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative  quantity 
be  required,  no  fuch  root  can  be  affigned.  Hence  it 
alfo  follows,  that  if  a  problem  requires  for  its  folution 
the  extraction  of  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative  quanti¬ 
ty,  fome  contradiction  mull  neceffarily  be  involved, 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  problem,  or  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  by  which  that  folution  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

146.  When  an  adfeCted  quadratic  equation  is  to  be 
refolved,  it  may  always,  by  proper  reduction,  be  brought 
to  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  forms. 

1.  x2-\-px= q 

2.  x 2 — px~q 

3.  A2  px~  q 

Hut  as  the  manner  of  refolving  each  of  the  three 
forms  is  the  very  tame,  it  will  be  fufficient  if  we  confi- 
der  any  one  of  them. 

147.  Ilefuming  therefore  the  firft  equation,  or  a2  + 
pxzz.q  ;  let  us  compare  the  fide  of  it  which  involves 
the  unknown  quantity  x  with  the  fquare  of  a  binomial 

;  that  is,  let  us  compare  a2+/?a  with  a2 +  2 ax-\- 
si2zz(x )  and  it  will  prefently  appear,  that  if  we 


fuppofe  p=2a,  or  ^=a,  the  quantities  x'+px  and  + 

2ax  will  be  equal ;  and  as  a2  +  2aa  is  rendered  a  com- 1  1  y"— -J 
plete  fquare,  by  adding  to  it  a2,  fo  alfo  may  a *+/?*  be 

P2 

completed  into  a  fquare,  by  adding  to  it  --  ,  which  is 

4 

equal  to  a 2 )  therefore,  let  —  be  added  to  both  fidqs 

4 

of  the  equation  x1 -\-pxzzq y  and  -we  have 

x'+Px+~=P—+ti,^  (*+!)  =  p—  +q> 


and  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  each 


fide,  a  4-  -  = 

1  2 


+$r;  hence  a=  — 


148.  From  thefe  obfervatious  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  rule  for  refolving  adfeCtive  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions. 

1.  Tranfpofe  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown 
quantity  to  one  fide,  and  the  known  quantities  to  the 
other  fide,  and  fo  that  the  term  involving  the  fquare 
of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  pofitive. 

2.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  coefficient,  let  the  other  terms  be  divided 
by  it,  fo  that  the  coefficient  of  the  fquare  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  may  he  1. 

3.  Add  to  both  fides  the  fquare  of  half  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of 
the  equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity  will  now 
be  a  complete  fquare. 

4.  ExtraCl  the  fquare  root  of  both  fides  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  becomes  fimple  with  refpeCt  to  the 
unknown  quantity  j  and  by  tranfpolition,  that  quanti¬ 
ty  may  be  made  to  {land  alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  tide  confifts  of  known  quantities  % 
and  therefore  the  equation  is  refolved. 


Note.  The  fquare  root  of  the  firft  fide  of  the  equation 
is  always  equal  to  the  funi,  or  difference  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  half  the  coefficient  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  term.  If  the  fine  of  that  term  be  +  ,  it  is 
equal  to  the  fum,  but  if  it  be  — ,  then  it  is  equal  to 
the  difference. 


Ex.  1.  Given  a*  +  2a=35,  to  determine  a. 

Here  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  is  2,  there¬ 
fore  adding  the  fquare  of  its  half  to  each  fide,  we  have 
a2  +  2a+ 1=35  +  1=36  _ 

And  extracting  the  fquare  root  a  +  i=  v^36=z±=6. 

Hence  a=  z±z6 — 1,  that  is  a=  +  j,  or  a — 7,  and 
either  of  thefe  numbers  will  be  found  to  fatisfy  the 
equation,  for  5X5  +  2 X5=35>  ali'°  —  /X— 7  +  2X 

— 7=35- 

A2 

Ex.  2.  Given  -? - I2=a,  to  find  a. 


This  equation,  when  reduced,  becomes  A2 — *6a=72. 
And  by  completing  the  fquare,  a2 — 6a +.9=7 2 +9 


Hence  by  extracting  the  fquare  root,  a — 3=1^9. 

And  a==±=9+3,  therefore  A=  +  i2,  or  a= — 6, 
and  upon  trial  wTe  find  that  each  of  thefe  values  fatif- 

fies 


Equations.  fies  the  onginal  equation,  for  —  ■ 


L  G 

-12—12,  alfo 


6X-6 


-I  2“ — 6. 


F*.  3.  Given  **  +  28=11#,  to  find  x . 

Then  *a — x  1#=  — 28. 

And,  completing  the  fquare,  xz — 11#+  —  i--1- 

4  4 

—28=  2 
4 

Therefore,  by  extradling  the  root,  x—  —  =r±z— . 

2  2 

Hence  that  is,  x—  +  7,  or  #zz  +4. 


In  the  firft  two  examples,  we  found  onepofitive  value 
for  x  in  each,  and  alfo  one  negative  value  3  hut  in  this 
example  both  the  values  of  x  are  pofitive,  and,  upon 
trial,  each  of  them  is  found  to  fatisfy  the  equation  3  for 

7X7  +  28=iiX7>  alfo  4X4  +  28=11  X  4. 

149.  As  at  firft  fight  it  appears  remarkable,  that  in 
every  quadratic  equation  the  unknown  quantity  admits 
always  of  two  diftindt  values,  or  roots,  it  will  be  proper 
to  confider  a  little  farther  the  eircumftanees  upon  which 
this  peculiarity  depends.  This  is  the  more  neeeffary,  as 
the  property  of  the  unknown  quantity  admitting  of  ieve- 
ral  values  is  not  peculiar  to  quadratics,  but  takes  plaee 
alfo  in  equations  of  the  higher  degrees,  where  tliecaufe 
of  the  ambiguity  requires  an  explanation  lomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  we  have  already  given  in  the 
prefen t  cafe. 

150.  Let  us  again  eonlider  the  equation  xz  +  2* — 
35,  which  forms  the  firft  ot  the  three  preceding  exam¬ 
ples  5  by  tran fpoiing  all  the  terms  to  one  fide,  the  fame 
equation  may  be  alfo  exprefied  thus,  #*  +  2# — 3  5=0  3 
fo  that  we  fhall  have  determined  x ,  when  we  have 
found  fuch  a  number,  as  when  fubftituted  for  it  in  the 
quantity  *z  +  2v — 35,  will  render  the  refult  equal  to  o. 
But  #a  +  2* — 35  is  the  product  of  thefe  two  fadtors 
x — ~5i  antl  ^  +  7?  as  may  ,JC  proved  by  adtual  multipli¬ 
cation  3  therefore,  to  find  #,  we  have  (# — 5)  (#+7) 
=0  3  and  as  a  produdt  can  only  beeome  =0,  when 
one  of  its  fadtors  is  reduced  to  o,  it  follows,  that  either 
of  the  two  fadtors  x — 5  and  #+7  may  be  aflumed 
=  0  3  if  x — 5=0,  then  #=5;  but  if  #  +  7=0,  then 

— 7,  fo  that  the  two  values  of  #,  or  two  roots  of 
the  equation  x*  +  2^=35  arc  +5  and  — 7,  as  wc  have 
already  found  in. a  different  manner. 

I5I*  What  has  been  juft  now  fhewn  in  a  particular 
cafe  is  true  of  any  quadratic  equation  whatever,  that 
is,  if  **+/w=<7,  or  by  bringing  all  the  terms  to  one 
fide,  #*+/># — <7=0,  it  is  always  pollible  to  find  two 
fadtors  #  +  0,  an<l  * — b,  fueh,  that  xzJrpx — y=(#+«) 
(x — b ),  where  a  and  b  are  known  quantities,  which 
depend  only  upon  p  and  7  the  given  numbers  in  the 
equation,  and  finec  that  to  have  (# — a)  (#+£)=o,  we 
may. either  afiume  x — 0=0,  or  #  +  Z>=:o,  it  evidently 
follows,  that  the  conditions  of  the. equation  #2+/w — q 
=  0,  or  x2  -\-pxzzq  are  alike  fatisfied,  by  taking  #=+« 
or  *= — b. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  follows,  that  *  can 
have  only  two  values  in  a  quadratic  equation  3  for  if 
it  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  three  or  more  values., 
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then  it  would  be  poffible  to  refolve  xl-\-px—q  into  as  Quadratic 
many  fa&ors,  y— -f,  *— tl,  &c.  3  but  the  produdt  of  Equations, 
more  than  two  fadtors  muft  neeeffarily  contain  the  third V 
or  higher  powers  of  *;  and  as  #*+/>#— .q  contains  no 
higher  power  than  the  fecond  3  therefore  no  fuch  refo- 
lution  ean  take  plaee. 

152.  Since  it  appears  that  xz-\-px — q  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  produdt  of  two  fadtors  # — 0,  and  #+£, 
let  us  examine  the  nature  of  theie  fadtors  3  according¬ 
ly,  taking  their  produdt  by  adtual  multiplication,  we 
find  it  #z+(£ — a)x — ab  ;  and  fince  this  quantity  muft 
he  equal  to  x'-j-px—q,  it  follows,  that  a~=p  and 
ab=q,  or,  changing  the  figns  of  the  terms  of  both 
equations,  a—b=—p,  —ab=:—q.  Now  if  we  confi¬ 
der  that  +0,  and  — b ,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x2  +t>#=7  ;  it  is  evident  that  a — b  is  the  fum  of  the 
roots,  and  their  produdt.  So  that  from  the  equa¬ 
tions  a — b = — 7?,  and  — nbz=q,  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing  propofition  relating  to  the  roots  of  any  quadratic 
equation.  The  fum  of  the  roots  of  any  quadratic 
equation  xz+pxz=:q  is  equal  to  —7;,  that  is,  to  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  fecond  term,  having  its  fign  changed  3 
and  their  produdt  is  equal  to  — 7,  or  to  the  latter  fide 
of  the  equation,  having  its  fign  alfo  changed. 

153-  This  propofition  enables  us  to  refolve  feveral 
important  quellions  concerning  the  roots  of  a  quadra¬ 
tic  equation,  without  adtually  refolving  that  equation. 

Thus  we  learn  from  it,  that  if  7,  the  term  which  does 
not  involve  the  unknown  quantity,  (called  fometimes 
the  abfolute  number)  be  pofitive,  the  equation  has  one 
of  its  roots  pofitive,  and  the  other  negative  3  but  if  that 
term  be  negative,  the  roots  are  either  both  pofitive  or 
both  negative.  It  alfo  follows,  that  in  the  former  cafe 
the  root  which  is  denoted  by  the  leaft  number  will  have 
the  fame  fign  with  the  fecond  term,  and  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  common  fign  of  the  roots  will  be  the  contrary 
to  that  of  the  fecond  term. 

154.  From  this  property  of  the  roots  we  may  alfo  de¬ 
rive  a  general  lolution  to  any  quadratic  equation  *2+/w 
=7;  for  we  have  only  to  determine  two  quantities 
whofe  fum  is  — ■ p ,  and  produdt  — 7,  and  whole  quanti¬ 
ties  Ilia.ll  be  the  two  values  of  A*,  or  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation. 

Without  eonfidering  the  figns  of  the  roots,  let  us  call 
them  v  and  3,  then 

^  +  52= — 7?,  and  rz — 7. 

From  the  fquare  of  each  fide  of  the  firft  equation  let 
four  times  the  fecond  he  fubtradted,  and  we  have 

v1 — 27;2;  +  25i=/>2+47,  or  ( v — % )*=/?* +47, 
therefore  by  extradting  the  fquare  root,  v— 

\Zpz-\- 47;  from  this  equation,  and  from  the  equation 

^  +  25=7?,  we  readily  obtain  vn. — 47 


2?: 


-p^p'+ 4£)  that  j3>  ;f  v=-P+Sp'  +  w 


then  z=_g=-_V>_2+4jL  and  if  w=_t^£±4?, 
2  2 


then 


But  the  value  of  v ,  upon  the  one  fuppofition,  is  the 
fame  as  the  value,  of  %  upon  the  other  fuppofition,  and 
vice  verfa ,*  therefore,  in  reality,  the  only  two  diftindt 

values 
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2±JZ±E  and 


— - — ^ ^  "bri?,  which  agrees  with  the  conclufion  we 

have  already  found,  (§  148). 

I  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  (hewn, 
that  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  a2-\-px'=zq  al¬ 
ways  involve  the  quantity  s/p'-^^q;  hence  it  follows, 
that  ptJr^q  mull  he  a  pofitive  quantity j  for  if  it  were 
negative,  as  the  fquare  root  of  Inch  a  quantity  eould 
not  be  found,  the  value  of  x  could  not  pofhbly  he 
obtained.  If  for  example  the  value  of  x  were  required 
from  this  equation  #*  + 1 3  =  4*?  or  x2 — 4#rz — 13, 
we  fhould  find  x=2^=z*s/ — 9  -7  and  as  this  exprcflion 
for  the  roots  requires  us  t6  extract  the  fquare  root  of 
— 9,  the  equation  from  whieh  it  is  derived  mufl  neeef- 
farily  have  involved  fome  contradiction.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fee  wherein  the  abfurdity  confills,  for  fince  in 
this  cafe  p— — 4,  and  q=: — 13,  the  roots  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  both  pofitive  (§  154),  and  fueh  that 
their  film  =  4,  while  their  produCt  =  13,  (§  1 53 )> 
which  is  impollible. 

156.  Although  imaginary  quantities  ferve  no  other 
purpole  in  the  refolution  of  quadratic  equations,  than 
to  fhew  that  a  particular  problem  eannot  be  refolvcd, 
by  reafon  of  fome  want  of  confifteney  in  its  data  j  yet 
they  are  not  upon  that  account  to  be  altogether  reject¬ 
ed.  By  introducing  them  into  mathematical  inveftiga- 
tions,  many  eurious  theories  may  be  explained,  and  pro¬ 
blems  refolved  in  a  more  coneife  way,  than  can  be  done 
without  the  life  of  fueh  quantities.  This  is  particularly 
the  cafe  with  refpeCl  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics. 

157.  The  method  whieh  has  been  applied  to  the  re¬ 
folution  of  quadratic  equations,  properly  fo  called,  name¬ 
ly,  fueh  as  are  of  this  form  x2+px=zq,  will  alfo  apply 
to  all  equations  of  this  form, 

x*n  -\-pxn=q, 

where  the  unknown  quantity  x  is  found  only  in  two 
terms,  and  fueh,  that  its  exponent  in  the  one  term  is 
double  that  in  the  other  \  for  let  us  alfume  xn~y,  then 
x*n=yz,  and  therefore  the  equation 

-\‘Xln-^-pxnz=.q  beeomes 

t-Ypy-q,  .  f  r  J 

a  quadratic  equation,  from  whieh  x  may  be  found,  and 
thence  x ,  by  confidering  that  x=n\Pj. 

158.  Before  proceeding  to  give  examples  of  quef- 
tions  producing  quadratic  equations,  it  is  proper  to  ob 
ferve,  that  although  every  fueh  equation  admits  of  two 
roots  \  yet  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  only  one  of 
them  ean  be  of  ufe,  the  other  being  excluded  by  the 
conditions  of  the  queftion.  This  will  often  be  the  cafe 
with  refpeCl  to  the  negative  root  \  as,  for  example,  when 
the  unknown  quantity  denotes  a  number  of  men,  a 
number  of  days,  &c.  And  hence,  in  reckoning  the 
cafes  of  quadratic  equations,  it  is  eommon  to  negleCt 
this  one  x1 +px= — q ,  where  the  roots  are  both  nega¬ 
tive  y  for  an  equation  of  this  form  ean  only  be  derived 
from  a  queftion  which  has  fome  fault  in  its  enunciation, 
and  which,  by  a  proper  ehange  in  its  form,  will  produee 
another  equation  having  both  its  roots  pofitive. 

1 59.  The  remainder  of  this  fedion  fliall  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  folving  lome  queftions  which  produce  quadratic 
equations. 
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Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  10  Quadratic 
into  two  fueh  parts,  that  the  fum  of  their  fquares  may  Equations, 
be  58.  ' 

Let  x  be  the  one  number. 

Then,  finee  their  fum  is  10,  we  have  10 — x  for  the 

1  <  ’ 

other. 

And  by  the  queftion  x2  +  (10—  x)2=f8 
That  is  x%  -j- 1 00 — 2ox-\-xz=z$8 

Or  ix% — 20^=58 — ioozz — 42 

Henee  x2 — \ox~ — 21 

And  completing  the  fquare  x2 — ioa?+  25=25 — 21=4 
Henee,  by  extracting  the  root,  x — \/ 4=rz±z2. 

And  x=s—2=7 

That  is  x~q  or.r— 3. 


If  we  take  the  greateft  value  of  at,  viz.  7,  then  the 
other  number  10 — x  will  be  3  ;  and  if  wc  take  the 
leaft  value  of  x ,  viz.  3,  then  the  other  number  is  7. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  greateft  value  of  the  one  num¬ 
ber  correfponds  to  the  leaft  value  of  the  other  j  and  in¬ 
deed  this  muft  neeclfarily  be  the  cafe,  feeing  that  both 
numbers  are  alike  concerned  in  the  queftion.  Hence, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  numbers  that  will  anfvver  the 
conditions  of  the  queftion  are  7  and  3. 

Ex.  2.  What  two  numbers  are  tliofe  wdiofe  produCl 
is  28  j  and  fueh,  that  twice  the  greater,  together  with 
thriee  the  leffer,  is  equal  to  2 6. 


Let  x  be  the  greateft  and  y  the  leaft  number,  then, 
from  the  nature  of  the,  queftion,  we  have  thefe  two 
equations, 

xy^ziSy  2#-f3y=26. 

•  28 

From  the  firft  equation  we  have  ]}—  — , 


26 — 7.x 

And  from  the  fecond  y~ - - —  • 

2  6 — 7.x  28 

HcncCj  # 

3  x 

And,  reducing,  2 6x — 2^1=84 
Or  7.x 2 — 2  6x— — 84 

Henee  x2 — i^x— — 42 

And  eomp.  tliefq.tf* — ^3X  +  L^:=1^r — 42i 

Henee, by  extracting  therqot x —  23  —  z±zs/~^zz.z 
Therefore  x—Llz+z- 

That  is  *=7,  or  *=6. 

28  .  _ j  A 

And  finee  y=— ,  we  ^ave  4>  or  • 


Thus  we  have  obtained  two  fets  of  numbers,  whieh 
fulfil  the  conditions  required,  viz. 

*=7,  y= 4  :  Or  x=6 ,  y=~- 
And  befides  thefe,  there  ean  be  no  other  numbers. 

Ex.  3.  A  company  dining  together  at  an  inn,  find 
their  bill  amount  to  175  fhillings  j  two  of  them  were 
not  allowed  to  pay,  and  the  reft  found  that  their  fliares 
amounted  to  10  (hillings  it-man  more  than  if  they  had 
all  paid.  How  many  were  in  eompany  ? 

Suppofe  their  number  to  be  x. 

Then,  if  all  had  paid,  tlie  fhare  of  each  would  have 
been  I U. 

But, 
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But,  becaufe  only  x — 2  paid,  the  fliare  of  each  was 

X - 2 

1*7  C  17? 

Therefore,  by  the  queftion,  — — - — —mo. 

X——  2  x 

And  by  proper  redu&ion  iy$x — 1 7  5*^  “f“350:— ^ 1 
— 20. 

That  is  io*1 — 20^=350 

Or  x7 — 2r~ 3  5 

And  eomp.  the  fq.  x* — 2flf-j-i=3_«J  +  I=3^ 

Hence,  by  extracting  the  root,  x%  -f  1  zzr±=6. 

Therefore,  #=  +  5,  or  x— — 7.  But  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  queftion,  the  negative  root  can  be  of  no 
ufe  ;  therefore  #=6. 

Ex.  4.  A  mercer  fold  a  piece  of  cloth  for  24I.  and 
gained  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  cloth  coft  him  ;  what 
was  the  price  of  the  eloth  ? 

Suppofe  that  it  coll  x  pounds, 

Then  the  gain  ivas  24 — x , 

And  by  the  queftion  100  :  x  ::  x  :  24 — x. 

Therefore,  taking  the  product  of  the  extremes  and 
means,  2400 — iooamr*, 

Or  x*  1  ooatzz  24°°) 

And  comp,  the  fq.  #*4"I00A;ft~2500— 490cb 
Hence,  taking  the  root,  x  +  50= =±=70, 

And  x=z  +  20  or  —  1 20. 

Here,  as  in  the  laft  queftion,  the  negative  root  cannot 
apply  ;  therefore  a?=20  pounds,  the  price  required. 

Ex.  A  grazier  bought  as  many  ftieep  as  eoft  him 
60I.  out  of  which  he  referved  15,  and  fold  the  remain¬ 
der  for  54I.  and  gained  2s.  each  upon  them.  How 
many  ftieep  did  he  buy,  and  what  did  each  coft  him  ? 

Suppofe  that  he  bought  x  ftieep, 

1 200 

Then  eaeh  would  coft  him  — - —  (hillings. 

Therefore,  after  referving  15,  he  fold  each  of  the 
remaining  x — 15  for - — {-  2  (hillings. 
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Hence  he  would  receive  for  them  (x — 15X 


1200 

x 


Therefore,  extracting  the  root,  &e.  x==t:— - — • 


1  ox 


3X—1 


■2) 


From  the  firft  equation  we  have  y= 

And  from  the  fecond  yzzx*lr2  } 

1  ox 

Therefore  x  4-  2= - , 

3X — 1 

And  3<v*-f  $x — 2=I0X.  . 

Hence  x 1 — 

And  comp,  fq.*1 — T*+Ti=Tf  +t=ts  > 

Therefore,  taking  the  root  x — -£= 

So  that  A“2,  or  x~ — 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  negative  root  is  ufelefs  ; 
hence  we  have  yzzx- [-2=14,  and  24  for  the  number 
required. 

Ex.  7.  It  is  required  to  find  two  numbers  wliofe 
product  is  100 ;  and  the  difference  of  their  fquare 
roots  3. 

Let  x  be  the  one  number  ;  then  muft  denote  the 

x 

other. 
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Now  by  the  queftion  —r=- — 3? 

sj  x 

r • 

Hence  we  have  10 — #=3 


ftiillings.  And,  becaufe  541=1080  (hillings,  we  have 

by  the  queftion  ( x — — h2)— !o8o. 

Which  by  proper  reduction  becomes  #*-[-45#=  9000. 

,  ,  .  202  38021; 

Or,  completing  the  fquare,  x'-^^sx-] - - — = — 

}9S_  45 
2  2 

And  taking  the  pofitivc  root,  #=75,  the  number  of 
1200 


ftieep;  and  confequently - =16  ftiillings,  the  price 

of  eaeh. 

Ex.  6.  What  number  is  that,  which,  when  divided 
by  the  product  of  its  two  digits,  the  quotient  is  3  ;  and 
if  18  be  added  to  it,  the  digits  arc  inverted.  Let  x 
and  y  denote  the  digits ;  then  the  number  itfelf  will  be 
expreffed  by  I ox-\-y ;  and  that  number,  in  which  the 
digits  are  inverted,  by  ioy-\-x.  Thus  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  will  he  expreffed  by  thefc  two  equations, 

-dp’-S,  io*+y+i8=io^+*. 

xy 


Or  3^  =  10, 

4  9 

And  comp,  the  fq.  x^-^x'2  |=\9, 

I  a  H 

and  taking  the  root  .r2+  — ==£:— ; 

1 

So  that  x2=  +  5  or  x1 — — 2, 
and  therefore  #=25  or  #=4. 

If  at=4,  the  other  number  is  i-Jfl=25,  and  if  x=z 
25,  then  the  other  number  is  4  ;  fo  that,  in  cither  eale, 
the  two  numbers  which  anfwer  the  conditions  of  the 
queftion  are  4  and  25. 

Ex.  8.  It  is  required  to  find  two  numbers,  of  which 
the  product  (hall  be  6,  and  the  fum  of  their  cubes  35. 

Let  v  be  the  one  number,  then  —  will  be  the  other. 

x 

216 

Therefore,  by  the  queftion,  x 3  -| - y=35  7 

x 

Hence  x6  -|-  2 16= 3  5# 3 , 

Or  x6 — 3  $x '  = — 21 6. 

This  equation,  by  putting  tfJ=y,  becomes 

f— 3SlJ—— 216  7 

lienee  we  find  y~  27,  or  y=  8. 

And  finee  x }  —y  ;  therefore  *=3,  or  x~2. 

If  *=3,  then  the  other  number  is  2,  and  if  .*=2, 
the  other  number  is  3  ;  fo  that  2  and  3  are  the  num¬ 
bers  required. 

In  general,  if  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers, 
which  are  exacftly  alike  concerned  in  a  queftion  that 
produces  a  quadratic  equation  ;  the  two  numbers  fought 
will  be  the  roots  of  that  equation.  A  fimilar  obferva- 
tion  applies  to  any  number  of  quantities  which  require 
for  the  determination  the  refolution  of  an  equation  of 
any  degree  whatever. 

Sect  X.‘  Of  Equations  in  General. 

160.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  refohttion  of  cubic, 
and  the  higher  orders  of  equations,  it  will  be  proper 

to  < 
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Equations  to  explain  fonie  general  properties,  which  belong  to 
in  general,  equations  of  every  degree  j  and  alfo  certain  operations, 
v”  1  which  mull  frequently  be  performed  upon  equations, 
before  they  he  fitted  for  a  final  folution. 

161.  In  treating  of  equations  in  general,  we  fliall 
fuppofe  all  the  terms  tranfpofed  to  one  fide,  and  put 
equal  to  o  )  this  we  have  already  done  in  explaining 
the  nature  of  quadratics,  and  in  like  manner  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  degree  will  Hand  thus  : 

x  4  -\-px 3  4 -gx*-j-rx  4-  x:z:o, 

where  x  denotes  an  unknown  quantity,  and  p ,  q,  r ,  s, 
known  quantities,  cither  pofitive  or  negative.  In  this 
equation  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power  of  x  is 
unity,  hut  if  it  had  been  any  other  quantity,  that 
quantity  might  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  equa¬ 
tion  redueed  to  the  above  form,  by  rules  already  ex¬ 
plained,  Se6t.  VI. 

162.  The  terms  of  an  equation  being  thus  arranged, 
if  fueh  a  quantity  be  found,  as  when  fubftituted  for  x> 
will  render  both  f ides  =z  o,"  and  therefore  fatisfy  the 
equation,  that  quantity,  whether  it  be  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive  or  even  imaginary,  is  to  be  conlidercd  as  a  root 
of  the  equation.  But  we  have  feen  that  every  qua¬ 
dratic  equation  has  always  two  roots,  real  or  imagina¬ 
ry,  we  may  therefore  fuppofe  that  a  fimilar  diverfity  of 
roots  will  take  place  in  all  equations  of  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  and  this  fuppofition  we  fliall  prefently  find  to  be 
well  founded,  by  means  of  the  following  propofition, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions. 

If  a  root  of  any  equation,  as  x* -\-pxl  be 

reprefented  by  a ,  the  firfl  fide  of  that  equation  is  divi- 
iible  by  x — a. 

For  finee  x4-\-px3  ^qx1  4- rx  +x=o, 

And  alfo  a4  -{-pa3  •\-qa-lrra-\-S'zr.o  j 

Therefore,  by  fubtra6lion,  x4 — a4 -\-p(x3 — tf3)4-<7 
(a?52 — «*)  -r(x — )=o. 

163.  But  any  quantity  of  this  form  xn — a”,  where  ft 
denotes  a  whole  pofitive  number,  is  equal  to 

( x — a}(pcn~J  ^ax1l'~2  -\-a2xn~3  •{-  ...  -\-an~2x 

as  may  he  eafily  proved  by  multiplication ;  therefore, 
putting  #—4,  3  and  2  fuccefiively,  we  have 

x* — a*zz  ( x — a)  ( x 3  -\-ax2  4-  a2x  4 3 ) 

AT3 — (a — a)  (ac1  -{-ax  +tf*) 

X% - Ct2~(x - tf)(  X  -{-Cl) 

x  - — a  ==(# — a) 

and  by  fubflitution,  and  collecting  into  one  term  the 
coefficients  of  the  like  powers  of  xy  the  equation 

x* — a* -\-p(x 3 — a3 ) -{-q(x* — Aa) ^\-r(x — a)~0  becomes 
(x — a)[x3  -\.(a-\-p)x2  -{-(a%-\-pa-\-q)x-{-a3  •\-pat-{-qa 
-f-r]=o,  fo  that  putting  p'zza-{-py  q’=az  ^-pa-\-q,  r' 
zra3  ■+  pa-\-qa*\-r,  we  have 
x*J^px3  -{-qxt-{-rx+szr(<x — a )  (#3  +/>'»* -\-q'x^r). 

Hence,  if  the  propofed  equation  x4 -^px3  Jf-qxz-\-rx — s 
be  divided  by  a; — a ,  the  quotient  will  bo  x3  -j-joV-f- 
q'x 4. r',  an  integer  quantity  j  and  finee  the  fame  mode 
of  reafoning  will  apply  to  any  equation  whatever,  the 
truth  of  the  propofition  is  evident. 

164  We  have  found  that  (a; — a)  (x3  -\-p'x* -\-q'x 
4-0==cb  an<f  as  a  product  becomes  =0,  when  any 
*>nc  of  its  faCtors  ~o,  therefore,  the  equation  will  have 


its  conditions  fulfilled,  not  only  when  X — a~ O,  but  Equations 
alfo  when  x 3  -\-p'x 2  4 -q'x  4 -r'rz  O.  m  general. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  b  is  a  root  of  this  equation, ■nr— ^ 
then  by  reafoning  exaCtly  a§  in  laft  article,  and  putting 
2)"=zb+p'y  qnzz h*  -j- p'b -j- q\  vve  fliall  have 

X 3  - \-p'x 2  -j-g'x + r'zr  ( x — b)  (V  -\-p,;x  4-  q")  rzo, 
and  therefore 

X4  4 -p&-\-qx%  4-  rx  4-  xrz  (a? — a )  (a; — b)  (a;1  -j- p,fx  -{-q")* 

165.  By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
quadratic  equation  x* -\-p"x-{-qf,=Oy  we  fliall  find  that 
if  c  denote  one  of  its  roots,  then 

x1 4-  pftx  4-  qv—  (*  — c)(x  -f-  c  -j-  //') . 

So  that  if  vve  put  d— — (f  4“  p"\  we  at  laft  find 
x4  -{-px*-{-qxl-{~rx-{-s=:(<x — a){x — b )  ( x — r)(A? — d)  ; 
and  finee  each  of  the  factors  x — a ,  a; — by  x — c ,  x — d 
may  he  afliimed  =0,  it  follows,  that  there  are  four 
different  values  of  a;,  which  will  render  the  equation 
x4*\-px3  namely,  Acrrc,  x=b,  x=c, 

X—d, 

1 66.  The  mode  of  reafoning  which  has  been  juft 
now  employed  In  a  particular  cafe,  may  be  applied  to 
an  equation  of  any  order  whatever  j  vve  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  every  equation  may  be  eonlidered  as  the 
product  of  as  many  fimple  factors,  as  the  number  de¬ 
noting  its  order  contains  unity  j  and  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  roots  in  any  equation  is  preeifely  equal  to  the 
exponent  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
contained  in  that  equation. 

167.  By  eonfulering  equations  of  all  degrees  as  form¬ 
ed  from  the  produCt  of  factors  x-~a,  x — by  x — c ,  &c. 
we  difeover  a  number  of  curious  relations,  which  lubfift 
between  the  roots  of  any  equation  whatever,  and  its  co¬ 
efficients.  Thus,  if  we  limit  the  number  of  factors  to 
four,  and  fuppofe  that  a ,  by  c,  d ,  are  the  roots  of  this 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree 

x4  J^-px 3  -{-qx1  -\-rx3rs~0y 

we  fliall  alfo  have  (# — a)  (x — b)(x — c )  (x—  d}zzo  5 
and  therefore,  by  actual  multiplication, 


168.  If  wc  compare  together  the  coefficients  of  the 
fame  powers  of  a*,  we  find  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions: 

a  +  b+c+d=—rp 
q  b  -J-  QC  4“  fid  4 “be  4~ bd  4 -cd'zzi  4~  q 
abc-\-abd  4-  cted  4-  bcd~ — r 
abc=-\-s  ; 

and  as  a  fimilar  feries  of  equations  will  be  obtained  for 
every  equation  whatever,  we  hence  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofitions,  which  are  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  theory  of  equations. 

1.  The  coefficient  of  the  feeond  term  of  any  equa¬ 
tion  taken  with  a  contrary  fign,  is  equal  to  the  funi  of 
all  the  roots. 

2.  The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to  the 
fam  of  the  produ&s  of  the  roots  multiplied  together  two 
and  two. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term,  taken  with  a 

contrary 
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•Kq'uatiofts  contrary  fign,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  roots  multi- 
in  geoeral.  plied  together  three  and  three,  and  fo  on  in  the  remain- 
ing  coefficients, ,  till  Ave  come  to  the  laft  term  of  the  e- 
quation,  Avhieh  is  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  roots, 
having  their  figns  changed. 

169.  Inftead  of  fuppofing  an  equation  to  he  produ¬ 
ced  by  multiplying  together  fimple  equations,  we  may 
confider  it  as  formed  by  the  product  of  equations  of 
any*  degree,  provided  that  the  fum  of  their  dimcnfions 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  propoled  equation.  Thus,  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree  may  be  formed  either 
from  a  fimple  and  cubic  equation,  or  from  two  quadra-* 
tie  equations. 

170.  If  n  denote  the  degree  of  an  equation,  we  have 
fliown,  that  by  eonfidering  it  as  the  product  of  fimple 
fadors,  that  equation  will  have  n  divifors  of  the  firfl 
degree  j  but  if  avc  fuppofe  the  fimple  fadors  to  be  com¬ 
bined  two  and  two,  they  will  form  quantities  of  the  fe- 
cond  degree,  whieh  are  alfo  factors  of  the  equation  } 

and  fince,  there  may  be  formed  fueh  eombina- 


2 

n(n- 


divifors  of 


tions,  any  equation  will  admit  of 

Jl  .  z 

the  feeond  degree. 

171.  For  example,  the  equation  x^J^px1  4  rx 
+s=o,  which  we  have  eonfidered  as  equal  to 

(x — a)(x — b)(x — c)(x — </)=ro, 

may  he  formed  of  the  produd  of  two  fadors  of  the  fe- 
icond  degree,  in  thefe  fix  different  Avays. 

By  the  product  of  (# — a)(x— b)  and  (x< 

(x — a)  (x — c ) 

'  (a? — a)(x — d) 

{x — b)(x — c ) 

( x — b){x — d ) 

{x—c)(x—d) 

Thus  an  equation  of  the  fourth 

4X3 

• - zr6  quadratic  divifors. 

1X2 

172.  By  combining  the  fimple  fadors  three  and 
three,  avc  fhall  have  divifors  of  the  third  degree,  of 
which  the  number  for  an  equation  of  the  nth  order  Avill 


c)  ( x — d ) 
( x — b)(x — d ) 
(  X—b  )  ( x — c  ) 
(tf — a)(x — d) 
(x — a)  (x — c ) 
( x — a)  ( x — b ) 

degree  may  have 


be 


n(n — 1)(* — 2) 


and  fo  on. 


1  .  2  %  3 

173.  When  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  all  pofitive, 
its  fimple  fadors  will  have  this  form  x — a,  x — b ,  x — e, 
hie,  j  and  if  for  the  fake  of  brevity  avc  take  only  thefe 
three,  the  cubic  equation  Avhich  refults  from  their  pro- 
dud  will  have  this  form, 

x 3 — px1  -f*  qx — rrzo, 

Avhere  p—ct  +  b-^ c,  q=zab-\-ae^-bc,  rzzabc, 

and  here  it  appears  that  the  figns  of  the  terms  are  4 
und  —  alternately. 

Hence  Ave  infer,  that  Avhen  the  roots  of  an  equation 
are  all  pofitive,  the  figns  of  its  terms  are  pofitive  and 
negative  alternately. 

174.  If  again  the  roots  of  the  equation  he  all  nega¬ 
tive*  and  therefore  its  fadors  x-j-a,  x^j-b,  x-f-c9  then 
p9  q,  and  r  being  as  before,  the  refulting  equation  will 
ltand  thus  : 

x 3  •\-pxt-\-qx-\-rziO. 

And  hence  Ave  conclude,  that  when  the  roots  are  all 
negative,  there  is  no  change  Avliatever  in  the  figns. 
V0L.I.  Part  XL  b 
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175*  ^  geneial,  if  tlie  roots  of  an  equation  be  all  liquations 
real,  that  equation  Avill  haAe  as  many  pofitive  roots  as  in  general 

there  are  changes  of  the  iigns  from  4  to  — ,  or  from v - - 

—  to  4  7  an(i  the  remaining  roots  are  negative.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  apply  ^hen  the  equation  has 
imaginary  roots,  unlefs  fuch  roots  be  eonfidered  as  of 
ther  pofitive  or  negative. 

176.  rlhat  the  rule  is  true  Avhen  applied  to  quadratic 
equations  Avill  be  evident  from  Sed.  IX.  With  refped. 
to  cubic  equations,  the  rule  alio  applies  Avhen  the  roots 
are  eitlier  all  pofitive,  or  all  negative,  as  avc  have  juft 
11OAV  fliewn. 


W  hen  a  cubic  equation  has  one  pofitive  root,  and  the 
other  tAva  negatives,  its  fadors  will  be  x — a,  at  4  b,  *4  c, 
and  the  equation  itfelf 


X 3  — a  — ab  *1 

4^  f  x% — ac  V  x—abezzo. 

+  ci  4  bej 

Here  there  muft  ahvays  be  one  change  of  the  figns, 
finee  the  firft  term  is  pofitive,  and  the  laft  negative  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  more  than  one }  for  if  the  feeond 
term  is  negative,  or  £4(7  lefs  than  a ,  then  Avill 

be  lefs  than  (b-\-c)a;  but  (£4^)*  is  ahvays  greater 
than  be,  therefore  be  Avill  be  much  lefs  than  (£4 <7)0 
or  ab-\-ac,  fo  that  the  third  term  muft  alfo  be  negative, 
and  therefore  in  this  cafe  only  one  change  of  the  figns. 
If  again  the  feeond  term  he  pofitive,  then  becaufe  the 
lign  of  the  laft  term  is  negative,  whatever  be  the  iigu 
of  the  third  term,  there  can  ftill  be  no  more  than  one 
change  of  the  figns. 

W  hen  the  equation  lias  tAVO  pofitive  roots  and  one 
negative,  its  fadors  are  x — a,  x—b,  x — e,  and  the 
equation 

X 3  ■  11 11 T  *4  ab*i 

— b  >  x* — ac  >  x-^-abc^zo, 

+  cj  —bc\ 

Here  there  muft  ahvays  be  tAvo  changes  of  the  figns  j 
for  if  a-\-b  he  greater  than  c,  the  feeond  term  is  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  laft  term  being  always  pofitive,  there 
muft  be  tAvo  changes,  Avhether  the  lign  of  the  third 
term  be  pofitive  or  negative.  If  again  <74^  be  lefs 
than  c,  and  therefore  the  feeond  term  pofitive  ,  it  may 
he  fliewn  as  before,  that  ab  is  much  lefs  than  ac+bc  ; 
and  lienee  the  third  term  will  he  negative  ;  fo  that  in 
either  cafe  there  muft  be  tAvo  changes  _of  the  figns. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  in 
cubic  equations  there  are  ahvays  as  many  pofitive  roots, 
as  changes  of  the  figns  from  4  to  — >  or  from  —  to  4  ^ 
and  by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  the  rule  will  be 
found  to  extend  to  all  equations  Avhatevcr. 

177.  It  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  an  equation  are  formed  from  its  roots,  that 
Avhen  the  roots  are  all  real,  the  coefficients  muft  eon- 
fift  entirely  of  real  quantities.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
011  the  contrary,  that  Avhen  the  coefficients  are  real,  the 
roots  are  alfo  real ;  for  Ave  have  already  found,  that  ill 
a  quadratic  equation,  ^4  px-\-qzzO,  Avhere  p  and  ^de¬ 
note  real  quantities,  the  roots  are  fometimes  both  ima¬ 
ginary. 

178.  When  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  are 
imaginary,  they  have  ahvays  this  form,  «4\/ — b%,  a— 
sf  —b z,  Avhich  quantities  may  alfo  be  exxireffed  thus, 

4  ^ 


^34 


"Equations  ct-^b 
in  general. 
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— i ,  a—b  V  —  1 ,  fo  that  we  have  tliefe  two  factors 
■b  — i  yx —  a  4-  b  \/ —  i ,  and  taking  their  produft, 
x2 —  2nx-\-a2 — bz—o. 

Thus  we  fee  that  two  imaginary  fadtors  may  he  of 
fueh  a  form  as  to  admit  of  their  product  being  exprelfed 
by  a  real  quantity  $  and  hence  the  origin  of  imaginary 
roots  in  quadratic  equations. 

1 79.  It  appears  by  induction,  that  no  real  equation 

can  be  formed  from  imaginary  fa£tors,  unlefs  thole 
factors  be  taken  in  pairs,  and  eaeli  pair  have  the  form 
xz+z  a — b  \/ — 1 ,  xz±z  a  4 -b\/ — 1  j  for  the  produ6t  of 
three,  or  any  odd  number  of  imaginary  factors,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  form,  is  Hill  an  imaginary  quantity.  I  bus, 
if  we  take  the  produdt  of  any  three  of  thefe  four  ima¬ 
ginary  expreflions,  x-\-a-\~b  V — 1,  x  -f-  a — b  \/ —  1, 
x^c  — 1,  x-\-c — d\/ — I,  we  may  form  four  dif¬ 

ferent  equations,  eaeh  of  which  will  involve  imaginary 
quantities.  If,  however,  eaeh  equation  be  multiplied  by 
the  remaining  factor,  which  had  not  previoufly  entered 
into  its  compofition,  the  produft  will  be  found  to  be  ra¬ 
tional,  and  the  fame  for  all  the  four. 

180.  lienee  we  may  deduee  the  three  following  in¬ 
ferences  refpedling  the  roots  of  equations  : 

1.  If  an  equation  have  imaginary  roots,  it  mull  have 
two,  or  four,  or  fome  even  number  of  iuch  roots.- 

2.  If  the  degree  of  an  equation  be  denoted  by  an 
odd  number,  that  equation  rauft  have  at  leall  one  real 
root. 

3.  If  the  degree  of  an  equation  be  denoted  by  an 
even  number,  and  that  equation  have  one  real  root,  it 
will  alfo  have  another  real  root. 

1 81 .  We  fhall  nowexplain  fome  transformations  which 
are  frequently  neeeflary  to  prepare  the  higher  orders  of 
equations  for  a  folution. 

Any  equation  may  have  its  pofitive  roots  ehanged 
into  negative  roots  of  the  fame  value,  and  its  negative 
roots  into  fueh  as  are  pofitive,  by  changing  the  figns  of 
the  terms  alternately,  beginning  with  the  feeond.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  will  he  evident,  if  we  take  two 
equations, 

{x—d)  {x—b)  0  +c) =0, 

(x + a  )  (x + b)  (#— c) = o, 

(whieh  are  fueh,  that  the  pofitive  roots  of  the  one  have 
the  fame  values  as  the  negative  roots  of  the  other),  and 
multiply  together  their  refpe&ive  factors,  for  thele  equa¬ 
tions  will  Hand  thus  : 


BRA. 

Let  ( x — a)(x — ^j(.v-fc)zro  be  any  propoled  equa-  Equation* 
tion  whieh  is  to  be  transformed  into  another,  having  its  in  general, 
roots  greater  or  lefs  than  thole  of  the  propoled  equa-  v 
tion  by  the  given  quantity  n  ;  then,  beeaufe  the  roots 
of  the  transformed  equation  are  to  be  -\-az±zn,  bztzn 
aiul  — cz±zn9  the  equation  itfelf  will  be 

(yz+zn—a)(y+n—b)(y+n  +0=°- 
Henee  the  reafon  of  the  following  rule  is  evident. 

If  the  new  equation  is  to  have  its  roots  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation/  inllead  ol  x  and  its 
powers,  fubilitute  y — n  and  its  powers  j  hut  if  the  roots 
are  to  be  lefs,  then  inllead  of  x  fubilitute  y-\-n  ;  and  in 
either  cafe,  a  new  equation  will  be  produced,  the  roots 
of  which  lb  all  have  the  property  required. 

183.  By  means  of  the  preceding  rule,  an  equation 
may  be  ehanged  into  another,  whieh  has  its  roots  either 
all  pofitive,  or  all  negative  j  but  it  is  ehiefly  ufed  in  pre¬ 
paring  eubie  and  biquadratic  equations  for  a  folution,  " 
by  transforming  them  into  others  of  the  fame  degrees,, 
but  whieh  want  their  feeond  term. 

Let  x3 +jy*4  +  ^+r=:0  be  any  eubie  equation  ;  if 
we  fubilitute  y+n  for  tf,  the  equation  is  changed  into, 
the  following : 

3  +3«1  +3«* 

+  pS  y  +  2Pn\ 

+  q. 


x 3 — 1 

— h  >  x 2 — « 

J  — 

b  V  X2 - - 

c  J  — < 


+ 
x*  -f  n 

-c 


+abj 

ac  >  x  -f-  abezz  O. 
be  J 

-\-abl 

•’  -ac  >  x- 

■bc  J 


-abc—  c 


r 


‘1  +«3  7 

1 3  +q»  [ 

+  r  J 


where  it  appears  that  the  figns  of  the  fi'rll  and  third 
terms  are  the  fame  in  eaeh,  but  the  figns  of  the  feeond 
and  fourth  are  juft  the  oppofite  of  eaeh  oth^r.  And 
this  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  not  only  of  eubie  equa¬ 
tions,  but  of  all  equations,  to  whatever  order  they  be- 
long. 

182.  It  will  fometimes  be  ufeful  to  transform  an 
equation  into  another,  that  lliall  have  eaeh  of  its  roots 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  eorvefponding  roots  of  the  other 
equation,  by  fome  given^  quantity.. 


Now,  that  this  equation  may  want  its  feeond  term,  it 
is  evident,  that  we  have  only  to  luppofe  3/z-f-/>=0,  or 

;/= — for  this  affumption  being  made,  and  the  value 

of  n  fubllituted  in  the  remaining  terms,  the  equation  be¬ 
comes 

or,  putting  —  £  +?=A  and  +  ~ -  — J  +r=rl,  the 
fame  equation  may  alfo  Hand  thus, 

y3  +q'y+r~°- 

184.  In  general,  any  equation  whatever  may  be  trani- 
formed  into  another,  whieh  lliall  want  its  feeond  term 
by  the  following  rule. 

Divide  the  coefficient  of  the  feeond  term  of  the  pro¬ 
pofed  equation  by  the  exponent  of  the  firll  teim,  and 
add  the  quotient,  with  its  fign  ehanged,  to  a  new  un¬ 
known  quantity  *,  the  fum  being  fubllituted  for  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  the  propofed  equation,  a  new  equa¬ 
tion  will  he  produced,  which  will  want  the  feeond  term, 
as  required. 

185.  By  this  rule,  any  adfe&ed  quadratic  equation 
may  he  readily  rcfolved  ;  for  by  transforming  it  into 
another  equation,  whieh  wants  the  feeond  term,  we  thus 
reduce  its  folutiou  to  that  of  a  pure  quadratic.  Thus 
if  the  quadratic  equation  x * — $x-\-6zz o  be  propofed  5 
by  lubllituting  y  +4-  f°r  we  &n(l 

yl+5y+V  7  t  f 

— 5y+V5  >=<=>,  ov  yr— ,=o. 

+  6  j 

Henee  yzz  and'fmee  x=zy+i,  therefore  xzz  zkz£ 
+4'“  +3  d’2* 

186.  It  has  been  ffiewn  f  §  169.  )  that  in  any  equa¬ 
tion,  the  eoeffieient  of  the  feeond  term,  having  its  fign 
changed,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  roots,  or  ab- 

5  ’  -  ftraaing 
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Cubic  ftra&ing  from  their  figns,  it  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
Equations,  tween  the  fum  of  the  pofitive,  and  the  fum  of  the  nega- 
'  tivc  roots.  Therefore,  if  the  feeond  term  be  wanting, 

the  fum  of  the  pofitive  foots  in  the  equation  muff  necef- 
farily  be  equal  to  that  of  the  negative  roots. 

187.  Inilead  of  taking  away  the  feeond  term  from  an 
equation,  any  other  term  may  be  made  to  vanifli,  by  an 
affumption  fimilar  to  that  whieh  has  been  employed  to 
take  away  the  feeond  term.  Thus  if  in  §  183.  wc  af- 
fume  3/2*  +  2 pn ft-yzro,  by  rcfolving  this  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion,  a  value  of  n  will  be  found,  whieh,  when  fubftitut- 
ed  in  the  equation,  will  eanfe  the  third  term  to  vanifli ; 
and  by  the  refolution  of  a  eubie  equation  the  third  term 
might  be  taken  away  ;  and  fo  on. 

188.  Another  l’pecies  of  transformation,  of  ufe  in  the 
refolution  of  equations,  is  that  by  which  an  equation, 
having  the  coefficients  of  fome  of  its  terms  expreffed  by 
fractional  quantities.  I-  changed  into  another,  the  coef¬ 
ficients  of  which  are  *  *1  r-  gers. 

Let  x 3  -f  -  x2  -f  ~  *  ~  —  0  denote  an  equation  to 

he  fo  transformed  5  and  let  us  affume  y~abcx;  and 

y 

therefore  xzn  —7 — ,  then,  by  fubftitution,  our  equation 
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the  equation  5  thus  from  the  firffc  of  the  three  preceding  Cubic 
examples  we  find  *=  +  5,  from  the  feeond  x=z — 3,  and  Equations. 

from  the  third  x  ==  Vr, 

193.  It  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  the  only  value 
which  x  can  have  in  the  eubic  equation  aPzrr,  or  put¬ 
ting  r=c\  x*—c*=zo,  is  this  one,  ;  but  fince 

x* — c 3  may  be  refolved  into  thefe  two  fadors  x _ c 

and  *2-f  cx  +  c*,  it  follows,  that  befides  the  value  of  * 
already  found,  which  refults  from  making  the  fador 
x — c=o,  it  has  yet  other  two  values,  which  mav  be 
found  by  making  the  other  fador  xx  -{-ex  -f-  • 

and  accordingly  by  refolving  the  quadratic  equation 


becomes 


_ I _ 

alblcl  *  d^b^c* 


p  9  ,  a  r 

5*  +^+7=°’ 


xx-\-cx=z — we  find  tliefc  values  to  be 

-a/: 


r-f-  \'  - 


and 


~3C 


or 


—  1  \/  _ 


-cand  • 


2 

v: 


Tims  it  appears,  that  any  eubic  equation  of  this  form, 
x 3  3 ,  or  a?5  — c 3 rzro,  lias  thefe  three  roots, 

— i-La/ — 3  — I — VHo 

x--c,  x=z - ' — - -  c,  x=z - ^ 

2  2  9 

the  firft  of  whieh  is  real,  but  the  two  laft  are  imagi¬ 
nary.  If,  however,  eaeh  of  the  imaginary"  values  of  x 
be  railed  to  the  third  power,  the  fame  refults  will  be 
obtained  as  from  the  real  value  of  x  ;  the  original  equa¬ 
tion  xl — c3  =  o  may  alfo  be  reproduced,  by  multiply¬ 


and  multiplying  the  whole  equation  by  3£3c3,  we  have 
y 3  -\-bcpy1  -\-axbcxqy -f-a 3 bl cVzro. 

Thus  wc  have  an  equation  free  from  fradions,'*  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  unity,  as  before. 

189.  This  transformation  may  always  be  performed 
by  the  following  rule.  Inftcad  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  fubftitute  a  new  unknown  quantity  divided  by  the 
produd  of  all  the  denominators  j  then,  by  proper  re- 
dudion,  the  equation  will  be  found  to  have  the  form 
required. 

190.  If,  however,  the  equation  have  this  form, 

*3  +  tx*  4.  q  X+  -  —O, 

a  a  a 

it  will  be  fufficient  to  affume  y^zax,  and  therefore  Azz 
V 

-  ,*  for  then  we  have 
a 


I 

I 


xf 

«3 


+  £#*  + 


=0, 


And  y3  +/>yz  +  flyy-f  f/Vzro, 
whieh  laft  equation  has  the  form  required* 


Sect.  XI.  Of  Cubic  Equations, 

191.  Cubic  equations,  as  well  as  equations  of  every 
higher  degree,  are,  like  quadratics,  divided  into  two 
elalfes  ;  they  are  faid  to  he  pure ,  when  they  contain  on¬ 
ly"  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  ;  and  adfeSled , 
when  they  eontain  two  or  more  powers  of  that  quantity. 

192.  Pure  cubie  equations  are  therefore  of  this  form, 
tt3  — 125,  or  x'zz.  —  27,  or,  in  general,  x^—r;  and 
lienee  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  fimple  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  may  always  he  found,  without 
difficulty,  by  extrading  the  cube  root  of  each  fide  of 


ing  together  the  three  fadors  x — c,  x- 

— I — V — 3 

and  x - -  c . 

2 


— I  +  V— 3 
- - - 


194.  Let  us  now  eonfider  fuch  cubic  equations  as 
have  all  their  terms,  and  which  are  therefore  of  this 
form, 

a?  3  Aai1*  4*  Ha? 

where  A,  B,  and  C  denote  known  quantities,  either  po¬ 
fitive  or  negative. 

It  has  been  fliewn  184.)  how  an  equation  having 
all  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into  another,  which 
wants  the  feeond  term  ;  let  us  therefore  affume  x=y — 
A  J 

— ,  as  direded  in  that  article  5  then,  by  proper  fubfti¬ 
tution,  the  above  equation  will  be  changed  into  another 
of  this  form, 

V'+W+r—O, 

where  q  and  r  denote  known  quantities,  whether  pofi- 
tive  or  negative  ;  now  the  roots  of  this  equation  being 
onee  found,  it  is  evident  that  tliofe  of  the  former  mayr 
alfo  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  affumed  equa¬ 
tion  X’ZIU - . 

3. 

195.  Ilcfuming,  therefore,  the  equation  y 3  ft-  yy-f- 
rzz  o,  let  us  fuppofe  y=zv-\-%,  and  it  becomes 

vl  -f_3<y*25-|-3<y‘2*-f-2;3 1 

+  qv-\-qz  >  rro. 

+r  J 

Thus  we  have  got  a  new  equation,  which,  as  it  in¬ 
volves  two  unknown  quantities,  v  and  a,  may  be  re¬ 
folved  into  any  two  other  equations,  which  will  Amplify 
the  determination  of  thole  quantities. 

Now  it  appears,  that  the  only  way  in  which  wc  can 
4  k  2  divide 
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Cubic  divide  that  equation  into  two  others,  fo  as  to  fimplify 
Equations,  the  queHion,  is  the  following 

-f-  3^53*  -\>qv  +  q%~ O 
^3  +  253  +r=TQ 

The  firll  of  thefe  equations  may  alfo  be  expreffed' 
x  thus, 

(3VZ+q)  O+$0  =  O 

lienee  we  mull  either  fuppofe  that  or  tba* 

3^53 -}“  ^=°  ?  but  the  former  fuppofition  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  fuppofmg  alfo  that  y— o,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  hypothecs  of  the  equation  y*  *\-qy 
4-r=o  j  therefore  we  muft  adopt  the  latter.  So  that 
to  determine  v  and  53  we  have  thefe  two  equations, 

3^4 "^=o,  v3  +  »34-r=°. 

From  the  firll,  we  find  vzzz — and^3333=r — 

and  from  the  feeond  -»3= — r,  fo  that  to  deter¬ 

mine  the  quantities  v1  and  s3,  we  have  given  their  fum, 
and  prod u 61 :  now  this  is  a  problem  which  we  have 
already  refolved  when  treating  of  quadratic  equations, 
<5  155  y  and  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the 
prefent  cafe  we  lhall  find 

v 3  zz  —— 4*  -i^q* ~ — ir r v/ t** 


Hence  the  three  values  of  y  are  alfo  thefe, 


y= 


3  -  3 
:  \f  A  4"  v B 


Cubic 

Equations* 


3  _  3  __ 

yzzot*y  a4-^V  B. 

3  _  3  _ 

yzzfi  y/  A  4”^  B 

The  firll  of  thefe  formulae  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Cardan’s  rule  5  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Cardan  was  not  the  inventor,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  Nicholas  Tartalea,  and  Scipio  Ferreus, 
who  difcovered  it  much  about  the  lame  time,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other  (fee  the  bitrodu&ion). 

197.  The  formulae  given  in  laft  article  for  the  roots 
of  a  cubic  equation  may  be  put  under  a  different  form, 
and  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  arith¬ 
metical  calculation  as  follows.  Beeauie  vzzz: — A 

therefore  k——~  x  X  T~rr  > llence  ®+~=  Va. 

3  v  3  Va 

—  JjL  •  thus  it  appears  that  the  three  values  of 
l\/  A 

may  alfo  be  expreffed  thus,: 


v=l/ — -Jr  +  V  A?3+  — ir— VTV?3iHr*' 

3  - .  - -  , . 

and  y—v +z=\/ — \r  +  3  +  i7* 

+ 

Thus  we  have  at  lall  obtained  a  value  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  y,  in  terms  of  the  known  quantities  q 
and  r  ;  therefore  the  equation  is  refolved. 

166.  But  this  is  only  one  of  three  values  which  y 
may  have  ;  let  us,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  put 

A= — 4r+V«/T?3+irN  B= — l-r — s/ *\q3+lr\ 
and  denote  the  imaginary  exprelfions 

— i+V— 3  — 1— 

2  ’  2 

by  *  and  /3.  Then,  from  what  has  been  fliewn 
(§  193),  it  is  evident  that  v  and  53  have  each  thefe 
three  values, 

3  _  3  3 

vzz  v'A,  vz=k*/a,  vzzfi  v  a, 

3  -  3  -  3 
Z—\/B,  {3Z i«Vb,  2;— /3  Vb. 

> 

To  determine  the  correfponding  values  ol  v  and  53, 

we  muft  confider  that  vz=—  |  =  ^/aB  J  now  if  we  ob- 

ferve  that  */3=i,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  v+z 
has  thefe  three  values, 

3-  V 
v+xzz  \J A  4“  vB 

3  _  3 

">4-53=h<3  v'A+iftvB. 


=^a-tS 

A  <#>■ 


3  _ 

A- 


3  v/A 


Va 

198.  To  lliow  the  manner  of  applying  thefe  formula?* 
let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  from  the  cubic  equa¬ 
tion 

oc 3  4-  3**  4-  9# —  13=0 

And  as  this  equation  has  all  its  terms,  the  firll  Hep  to¬ 
wards  its  refolutlon  is  to  transform  it  into  another  which3 
fliall  want  the  feeond  term,  by  fubllituting  y — 1  for  ^ 
as  diredled  (§  184).  The  operation  will  Hand  thus, 

**=yr— 3f+3!J—  1 
+3X%=  +3/—%+  3 

+9*.=  +97J—  9 

— 13  =  "" 13 

The  transformed  equation  is  y3  -\-6y — 20 no 
which  being  compared  with  the  general  equation 

yl+qy+r-° 

gives  q—6^  r— — 20  y  hence 


Azz\/ — hr-\-  ^Vt^3  "Hi7'*2 — \/ 104-  ^108 

Therefore,  the.  firll  formula  of  lall  article  gives  yz 


3  Vio+V^  108- 


/ - 7==;butasthisexpreffion- 

V  104-  V  108’ 

involves  a  radical  quantity,  let  the  fquare  root  of  108 
he  taken  and  added  to  10,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  ium. 

found;  thus  we  have  lfs/ 10  +  ^ 108=2.732,  nearly> 
7  aM 
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and  therefore 


v  10+  vTo8  2*7 32 


13.7325  hence  we 


at  laft  find  one  of  the  values  of  y  to  he  2.732 — .7323:2. 
In  finding  the  cube  root  of  the  radical  quantity 

^104-  108  we  have  taken  only  its  approximate  va¬ 

lue,  fo  as  to  have  the  exprefiion  for  the  root  under  a 
rational  form,  and  in  this  way  we  can  always  find,  as 
near  as  we  pleafe,  the  cube  root  of  any  furd  of  the 
form  *7  +  *J ’ b  where  b  is  a  pofitive  number.  But  it  will 
fometimes  happen  that  the  cube  root  of  fuch  a  furd  can 
be  expreffed  exactly  by  another  furd  of  the  fame  form  5 
and  accordingly,  in  the  prefentcafe,  it  appears  that  the 

cube  root  of  1  o  -j-  \f  108  is  1  4*  s/  3  ,  as  may  be  proved 
by  actually  raifing  1  +  \/ 3  to  the  third  power.  Hence 
,  , _ .1 _ 2  _  2(1— V 3) 

v  104.^108  i  +  v  3  (1 — v^3)(I+iV/3) 

=—(1—^/3)  5  fo  that  we  have  y=  1+^/3 +  1—^/3 
1=2,  as  before. 

The  other  two  values  of  y  will  be  had  by  fubflitut- 

ing  i-[-  \/~3  a«d  1 — s/ 3  for  A  and  in  the  fe- 

cond.  and  third  formulae  of  lafl  article,  alfo  refloring  the 
values  of  a  and  /3.  We  thus  have 


l4»  v  t — 


=i — 1-  j— 3 


-xCi+^s) 


—  i— v/— 3 


x(x— V'i) 


- 1 - \/ - 


- X  ( 1  +  /3)+  1+  f  --x(i— ■ v'J) 


So  that  the  three  values  of  y  are 

+  2.  —  I  +  s/— 9,  —■ I— J  9’ 
and  fince  y+i,  the  correfppnding  values  of  x  are- 

+  1,  — 2  +  s/ — 9>  — 2 — 9* 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the  propofed 
equation  is  real  and  the  other  two  imaginary. 

The  two  imaginary  roots  might  have  been  found, 
otherwife,  by  confidering  that  fince  one  root  of  the 
equation  is  1,  the  equation  muft  be  divifible*  by  x— *  1 
(§  I^3*)*  Accordingly  the  divifion  being  a&ually  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  quotient  put  zzO,  we  have  this  quadra¬ 
tic  equation, 

**  +  4  a?+I3=°5 

which,  when  refolved  by  the  rule  for  quadratics,  gives 
#= — 23±r^/9,  the  fame  imaginary  value  as  before. 

199.  In  the  application  of  the  preceding  formulae 
(§  196  and  197)  to  the  refolution  of  the  equation  ^3  + 
gy-^-rzzo,  it  is  neceffary  to  find,  the  fquarc  root  of 
■Jr*  5  now  when  that  quantity  is  pofitive,  as  in 
the  equation  #3+% — 201=0,  which  was  refolved  in 
laft  article,  no  difficulty  occurs,  for  its  root  may  be 
found,  either  exaftly,  or  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy' as  we  pleafe. 

As,  however,  the  coefficients  q  and  r  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  q  may  be  nega- 
2 


tive,  and  fuch  that  ^q%  is  greater  than  -Jr3,  in  this  cafe 
the  expreffion  3  4-  Jr3  will  be  negative,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  fquare  root  an  imaginary  quantity.  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  this  equation  y3 — 6y  +  4  =  0  ? 
here  g= — 6,  r~  -[-4,  Jr=:  2,  —  8,  Jra=- f-4, 

4=2**/ — I,  hence  by  recurring 
to  the  formulce  (■§  196.),  we  have  Azzl2-\-2\/ — 1* 
B  =  2 — \/ — 1,  and  therefore  the  three  roots  of  the. 
equation  expreffed  thus, 

3 _ 3 _ 

yz=.  s/ 2-f-2  *s/ — 2 V — 1 

3  _ _____  3 _ _ 

yzzccsj  24-  2*/  — 1  4 -Z3  v/  2 — 2  V — 1 

3 _ _  3 _ _ 

y~S>sJ 24-2V — 1  -j-« V  2 — 2V — 1. 

Here  all  the  roots  appear  under  an  imaginary  form  5 
but  we  are  certain  from  the  theory  of  equations,  as 
explained  in  Se6t.  X.  that  every  cubic  equation  mull: 
have  at  lead:  one  real  root.  The  truth  is,  as  we  fhall 
fliew  immediately,  that  in  this  cafe,  fo  far  from  any  of 
the  roots  being  imaginary  (as  in  the  former  example), 
they,  are  all  real  5  for  it  appears  by  actual  involution, 
that  the  imaginary  expreffion  2-j-2V^ — 1  is  the  cube 
of  this  other  imaginary  expreffion  — 1  4*  ^ and 
in  like  manner,  that  2 — 2  V — 1  is  the  cube  of  — I 
—  \/—  1,  fo  that  we  have 
3  _ _  3 

y—  ^24-  2V — 1  +  ^2 
I - V - 1  =  2 

y=-i+y=3x(.1+  y'iZI)  + 

(— I  —  3. 
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-x(— 1+  v'—  1)  4 


— X  +  v'— 3 


X 


(— 1—  V—i  )=i—  v'  3. 

200.  We  now  proceed  to  prove  in  general,  that  as 
often  as  the  roots  of  the  equation  a3  4 -qx^rzzo  are 
real,  q  is  negative,  and  q 3  greater  than  -Jr3  5  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  be  greater  than  -Jr3  the  roots, 

are  all  real. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  to  be  a  real  root  of  the  propofed 
equation, 

Then  x*+gx+r=o 

And  ,  «34-^o4-r=:o. 

And  therefore  by  fuhtradion  a3 — a3-}-g(x — a)=: 0  5 
hence,  dividing  x3 — a3,  alfo  q[x — «)  by  x — a,  we  have 

x1  +  ax  -f-  a2  +  <7=0. 

This  quadratic  equation  is  formed  from  the  two  re¬ 
maining  roots  of  the  propofed  equation,  and  by  refolv-. 
ing  it  we  find 

xzzl — —~\a% — q. 

And  as,  by  hypothefis,  all  the  roots  are  real,  it  is 
evident  that  q  mull  neceffarily  be  negative,  and  great- 
er  than  3r(iz  5  for  otherwife  the  expreffion  ^ f  q 

would  be  imaginary.  Let  us  change  the  fign  of  g,  and 

put 
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put  qzz^-^d ;  thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  A -\~qx 
-j-r“ o  will  be 

a7  ^ / d7  7f  d““  dy 


BRA, 

203.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expreflion 

*J 1,  -j-\/ a—bV — I, 


Cubic 

Equation;;. 


and  here  d  is  a  politive  quantity. 

To  find  an  expreflion  for  r  in  terms  of  a  and  d ,  let 
3.0*  „d  be  fubftituted  for  q  in  the  equation  a 3 — qa-\-r 
“o  j  we  thence  find  rzz: — ad ;  fo  that  to  com¬ 
pare  together  the  quantities  q  and  r  we  have  thefe  equa¬ 
tions, 

q—-\d*  -f*  d 

In  order  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  the  cube  of  \q 
he  taken,  alfo  the  fquare  of  \ry  the  rcfults  are 

di q 3  —d^a6  ~f~  rV1 a  4  ^4“  T-*a*d*  -}-  2 \d 3 
l?*=s\a6-\aU+^a'd'  ; 
and  therefore  by  fub  trad  ion, 

ttt  q 3  —  Tr* = Tifa  4  d — ^  a1  a *  -f- di-d 3 

—  3^('iVfl4 T^a%d  +iV^2) 

=3«U«l~ S')*- 

Now  the  fquare  of  any  real  quantity  being’always  pofi- 
tive,  it  follows,  that  ^d^a1 — ^d)*  will  be  pofitive  when 
d  is  pofitive  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  this  cafe  dvV* 
muft  be  greater  than  ^ r 2  ;  and  that  the  contrary  can¬ 
not  be  true  unlefs  d  be  negative,  that  is,  unlefs  that 

— \a-\-s/dy  — \a — \J d,  the  two  other  roots  of  the 
equation,  are  imaginary.  If  we  fuppofe  </— o,  then  ~T 
q*=:^r*  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  equations,  which  in  this 
cafe  are  alfo  real,  are  «,  — \ a ,  — \d. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  infer,  that  fiuce  a  cu¬ 
bic  equation  has  always  one  real  root,  its  roots  will  be 
all  real  as  often  as  q  is  negative,  and  ^q3  greater  than 
Jra;  and  confequently,  that  in  this  cafe  the  formulae  for 
the  roots  muft  exprefs  real  quantities  not withftan ding 
their  imaginary  form. 

201.  Let  if 3 — qy-\-rzzo  denote  any  equation  of  the 
form  which  has  been  confidered  in  laft  article,  namely, 
that  which  has  its  roots  all  real  ;  then,  if  we  put  azr— - ^r, 
b%zzd^q3 — ^ra,  one  of  the  roots,  as  expreffed  by  the  firft 
formula,  §  196.  will  be, 

3 - -  ✓  3 - - 

yzz  sj a-\-b*d  —  1  -f-^/ a — b'd — 1. 


and  in  general, 

n  .. .  ..  . — ■—  n  -  ■ 

s/ a-\-b\d  — 1,  +\/ a — b  x — 1, 

where  n  is  any  power  of  2,  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
another  form  in  which  no  impoflible  quantity  is  found. 

Thus  ^ a+  b  vC^T- f-  ^ a—b  2fl+2 

4 - -  4 - - 

sj  a  +  bV — 1  -f-^/  a — b  V  — 1  = 

As  2a+2Va*-t-b*+2s/ol+bz 

as  is  eafily  proved  by  firft  iquaring  the  imaginary  formu¬ 
la;,  and  then  taking  the  fquare  root  of  each.  But  when 
n  is  3,  it  does  not  feem  that  inch  reduction  can  poilibly 
take  place. 

204.  If  each  of  the  furds  be  expanded  into  an  infinite 
feries  and  their  fum  be  taken,  the  imaginary  quantity 
sj  — 1  will  vanifli  ;  and  thus  the  root  may  be  found  by 
a  direct  prccels.  There  are,  however,  other  methods 
which  feem  preferable  ;  and  the  following,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  ieems 
to  be  the  heft. 

205.  It  will  be  demonftrated  in  Sed.  XXY .  that  if 
a  denote  an  arch  of  a  circle,  the  relation  between  the  co¬ 
fine  of  the  arch  and  the  cofine  of  — ,  one-third  of  that 

3 

arch,  is  expreffed  by  the  following  cubic  equation. 


Cof.  5  "  — j>  cof.  -=+  cof.  a. 

3  3 

Let  us  aflume  cof.  -  =  then,  by  fubftitution,  the 

3  71 

equation  is  transformed  into  the  following : 

cof.  a. 

n 3  4  n 

2  v 

Or  y 3  —  —  yzzn3  Xi  cof.  a , 

4 


This  expreflion,  although  under  an  imaginary  form, 
muft  (as  we  have  fhewn  in  laft  article)  reprefent  areal 
quantity.  It  will  fometimes  happen,  as  in  laft  example, 
§  199.  that  the  two  furds  which  compofe  the  root  are 
perfed  cubes  of  the  form  (A-f-B^/— i)3  and  (A — B 
\/  —  i)3,  and  then  the  value  of  y  becomes 
A -f B  +  A—B  J’dZ'i — 2  A . 

But  the  rules  for  determining  when  this  is  the  cafe  de¬ 
pend  upon  trials,  and  are,  befides,  troublefome  in  the 
application  ;  and  if  we  attempt  by  a  dired  procels  to 
inveftigate  the  numerical  values  of  A  and  B,  we  are 
brought  to  a  cubic  equation  of  the  very  fame  form  as 
that  whole  root  is  required. 

202.  This  imaginary  expreflion  for  a  real  quantity 
has  greatly  perplexed  mathematicians;  and  much  pains 
has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  root  under  another  form, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  the  cafe  of  cubic 
equations,  in  which  the  roots  are  all  real,  is  now  called 
the  irreducible  cafe. 


and  in  this  cubic  equation  one  of  the  roots  is  evidently 

y— n  X  cof.  - .  Now  from  the  arithmetic  of  lines  it  ap- 

3 

pears  that  col.  a,  cof.  (360° — «),  and  cof.  (360 °+tf), 
are  all  expreffed  by  the  fame  quantity;  therefore  the 

equation  muft  have  for  a  root  not  only  n  X  cof.  — ,  but 
alfo  n  X  cof.  —  — and  n  X  cof.--?-—-.  But 

3  o  3 

from  the  arithmetic  of  fines,  cof.  — -  - 


I-  =—  fin. 


92!=!',  an(1  cof.  3^±f  __fm.  9£!±f .  Therefore 

a  3  3 

the  roots  of  the  equation  are 

r  a  90° — a  r  90°+^ 

«  X  cof-  -,  — n  X  fin.  - -  — a  x  fin.  - - . 

3  3  3 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  y3’—qyzzr  is  a  cubic  equa¬ 
tion 


* 


3 


A  L  G  E  B 


Cubic  tion  whofe  roots  are  required,  and  let  us  compare  it 


Equations. 


with  the  former  equation  yl - - — y—n*  X  cof.  ia  > 

4 

theu  it  is  evident  that  if  we  aflame  the  quantities  n  and 
cof.  tf,  fuch,  that 


2  nx 

T=* 


1 1  X  cof.  4azzr, 


the  two  equations  will  become  identical,  and  thus  their 
roots  will  be  exprefled  by  the  very  fame  quantities.  But 
from  tliefe  two  aflumed  equations  we  find 

n=ja=iA'  cof. 

3  V3' 


27  ; 


3rs/3 


4  cr  2  qV  q 

and  fince  the  cofine  of  an  arch  cannot  exceed  unity, 
27  TX 

' _ _ mii-lr  l\n  n  /C^t  /\v\  t-li  n  4-  -art  4  /y  3 


therefore, 


4  T 


mull  be  a  proper  fradion,  that  is,  4 q 3 


mull  exceed  27 r*,  or  ttt q 3  mull  exceed  5  if  we  now 
recoiled  that  q  is  a  negative  quantity,  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  appear  that  the  propofed  equation  mull  neeeflarily 
belong  to  the  irreducible  cafe. 

206.  The  rule,  therefore,  which  we  derive  from  the 
preceding  analyfis  for  refolving  that  eafe  is  as  follows. 

Let  y3 — yy=r  be  the  propofed  equation. 

Find  in  the  trigonometrical  tables  an  arch  o,  wliofe  na- 
2  r  V  2 

fcnral  eofine  zz - —  . 

2 qV  q 

The  roots  of  the  equation  are 


rj=—  2  V^Xfin. 


y= 2V  |xeof.^ 


V— — 2  */|xfin. 

Thefe  formulae  will 
negative, 
ever, 


90° — a 


9Q°+* 


3 

apply,  wdiether  r  be  pofitive  or 
by  proper  attention  to  the  figns  :  If,  how- 
r  be  negative,  or  the  equation  have  this  form, 
V 3  — (iy= — rr  the  following  will  be  more  convenient  : 

2  r  2 

Find  in  the  tables  an  arch  0,  whofe  fine  zr  - - 

2  q  Vi q 

Then  the  roots  of  the  equation  are 


3Xf,n.l 


/=:2^/|xcof.— 


+  a 


/=— 2«y 1 


Xcof. 


90° — a 


3  3 

The  lall  formulae  are  derived  from  the  equation 
la  7  a 

bin. - —  lm.  — -tin.  a 

3  4  3 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  were  found  from  the 
firll  equation  of  lall  article. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation 


3*= 

Here 


3rV^3  _ 

V9 


,3X^3  , 


:cof.  6o°=cof.  a. 


11  A. 

("  St—  2  cof. 

I 


6o° 


639 

=  a  cof.  200  =  ..8,938S2B4S“t 


1  I  C(j 

Hence  <j  a— —2fin.  ^_  —  —2fin.50°==— 1.5320888 


20' 

*= — 2fin.  — —  r=  —  2  fin.  io°  =  .3472964. 
Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation 


-3X—1. 

Here  3- 


V  2  2%/  2 

-  /I  = - -Azz^zzfiu.  3 O  n: fin.  a. 

2q  Vq  6  V  3 


=  2  fill. 


3° 

3 

I20( 


=  2  fin.  10°  = 


.3472964 

1.5320888 


x  zz  2  cof. -  zz  2  eof.  40°  zz 

3 
6o° 

*zz — 2eol.  —  2eof.  200  zz  —  1.8793852. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Biquadratic  Equations. 

207.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  contains  all  its 
terms,  it  hath  this  form, 

a4  -fi  Ax 3  +  B  x*  -f  Cx  4-  D  zz  o, 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  denote  any  known  quantities  what¬ 
ever. 

208.  We  {hall  firil  eonfider  pure  biquadratics,  or 

fuch  as  contain  only  the  firil  and  lall  terms,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  of  this  form,  x4zz: b4.  In  this  eafe  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  x  may  be  readily  had  by  two  extradions  of 
the  fquare  root ;  by  the  firil  wtc  find  a4zz b%,  and  by 
the'fecond  .vzz b.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
values  which  x  may  have  5  for  fince  a4=£4,  there¬ 
fore  x4 — b4 zzo  y  but  x4 — b4  may  be  refolved  into  two 
fadors  x* — b*  and  each  of  which  admit  of  a 

fimilar  refolution;  for  x a  —  bz—(x — b)  {x-\-b)  and 

x*-|-//azz  (a — b*J — 1)  {x-^bsf — 1).  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  equation  x4 — b4— o  may  alfo  be  exprefled 
thus  : 

( x — b)  (tf~f ~b)  (.v — bs/ — 1)  {x+btj — l)zzo, 
fo  that  x  may  have  thefe  four  values, 

-|~£,  —by  Jfbsj—i-)  b\J  1 , 

two  of  which  arc  real  and  the  others  imaginary. 

209.  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  refped 
of  ea tinels  of  refolution,  are  fuch  as  want  the  fecond  and 
fourth  Jterms,  and  therefore  have  this  form, 

ft4 -[-•£#* +<*=0. 

Thefe  may  be  refolved  in  the  manner  of  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions  ;  for  if  we  put  if—x%  we  have 

y*+qy+s=o> 

— bz±Z  V q2 — 4 s 
from  which  we  find  y~ - 


and  therefore 


x  - 


r— 4j. 


210.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms, 
the  manner  of  refolving  it  is  not  fo  obvious  as  in  the  two 
former  cafes,  but  its  refolution  may  be  always  reduced 
to  that  of  a  cubic  equation.  There  are  various  methods 
bv  which  fuch  a  redudion  may  be  effeded  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  we  feled  as  one  of  the  moll  ingenious,  was 
firil  given  by  Euler  in  the  Peterlburgh  Commentaries, 

and 
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Biquadratic  and  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  Elements  of 
Equations.  Algebra. 

We  have  already  explained,  §  1 84,  in  what  manner 
an  equation  which  is  complete  in  its  terms  may  be 
transformed  into  another  equation  of  the  lame  degree, 
hut  which  wants  the  fecond  term }  therefore,  any  pro¬ 
posed  biquadratic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form, 

yA  +py*  +w+r=' °» 

where  the  fecond  term  is  wanting,  and  where  />,  r, 
denote  any  known  quantities  whatever. 

21 1.  That  we  may  form  any  equation  fimilar  to  the 

above,  let  us  aflume  y—  a  +  y/ b  +V/c,  and  let  us 
alfo  fuppofc  that  the  letters  a,  b ,  c ,  denote  the  roots  of 
the  cubic  equation 

5s3  -f-  P22  +Qs — R-0  j  , 
then  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 
a-\-b-\-c— — P,  + 

Let  us  now  fquare  the  affumed  formula 
y=  V7,  and  we  obtain 

y*z=:a‘\-b+c-t’2(Vab  +  ac+V  be) 
or  fubflituting  —  P  for  a  +  b  +  c,  and  tranfpofing, 
y2_|.P—  2(  ab-\-  \f  ac^  y/ be. 

Let  this  equation  be  alfo  fquared,  and  we  have 
p4-f-2Pp2  —/\(ab  -\~ac-\-be)  -\-%(y/  a2  be  sTab^c 

abc 2),  and  fmee  ab-^-ac~\*bc—Q 
and  \f a *bc-\-  V ab2c-\-  /^abe*=  y/ abc{  Va  -{-  y/b-\-  V e) 

zz:  \/Ry>  the  fame  equation  may  be  exprefled  thus  : 

^4-f-2Py2  +P2  — 4Q  +  8y/ R y. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  the  biquadratic  equation 
y 4  +  ^Py2 — 8  \/Ry-\-P2 — 4QH-0, 

one  of  the  roots  of  which  y—  \Ta-\-*/b-\-V c ,  and  in 
which  a ,  b ,  c,  are  the  roots  of  the  eubie  equation 
ss3 -}-P  s;2 -f-Qs; — Ilzro. 

212.  That  we  may  apply'this  refolution  to  the  pro- 
pofed  equation  yA  +py*  +  qy+r=o,  we  mull  exprefs 
the  aflumed  coefficients  P,  Q,  R  by  means  of  />,  q,  r  the 
coefficients  of  that  equation.  For  this  purpofe  let  us 
compare  together  the  equations 

y4+/^1+?3'+r=°  _ 
p4-j-  2P7/2 — 8>v/R^+P  — 4Qz=o, 
and  it  immediately  appears  that  2 Pzz/>,  — 8  y'Rzr^, 
P2 — 4Q=r;  and  from  thefe  three  equations  we  find 

P= Q  =  ^ Henee  it  follows,  that 
2  16  64 

the  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  generally  ex- 
.prefled  by  the  formula  yzzz  Va-\-  \Hj-p  yfc  ;  where  a, 
b ,  c,  denote  the  roots  of  this  cubic  equation 


z,+^+C=SL%. 

2  IO 


•v4=°- 


Vfi,  sTb,  Vc,  mu&  equal  to  \/ R  or  to  E^l!at^ 

therefore  when  q  is  pofitive,  their  product  mull  be  a 
negative  quantity  ;  and  this  ean  only  be  efleded  by 
making  either  one  or  three  of  them  negative  5  again, 
when  q  is  negative,  their  product  mull  be  a  pofitive 
quantity,  fo  that  in  this  eafe  they  mull  either  be  all  po¬ 
fitive,  or  two  of  them  mull  be  negative.  Thefe  con¬ 
siderations  enable  us  to  determine,  that  four  of  the 
eight  expreliions  for  the  root  belong  to  the  cafe  in 
which  q  is  pofitive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  in  which 
it  is  negative. 

214.  We  ffiall  now  give  the  refult  of  the  preceding 
invclligation,  in  the  form  of  a  practical  rule,  for  re¬ 
volving  biquadratic  equations  )  and  as  the  coefficients 
of  the  cubic  equation  which  has  been  found,  §  212, 
involve  fractions,  we  ffiall  transform  it  into  another, 
in  whieh  the  coefficients  are  integers,  by  luppofing 

v  P  .  P 2 — Ar 

X—  Thus  the  equation  £3+  -  s  +  ^  — 

4  2  it) 

>  =0  becomes,  after  redudion,  v3  +  2/>v2  -f-Cp1 — 40^ 

64 

— qrzno  j  it  alfo  follows,  that  fmee  the  roots  of  the 
former  equation  are  a,  b ,  c ,  the  roots  of  the  latter  are 

fo  that  our  rule  may  now  be  exprefled  thus  : 

4  4  4 

Let  y 4  +/>ya  -f-/ty  +  r=o  be  any  biquadratic  e- 
q nation  wanting  its  feeond  term.  Form  this  cubic  equa¬ 
tion 

*>3+2 ,pv2+  (p2 — Ar)v — ^2==0J 

and  find  its  roots,  which  let  us  denote  by  a ,  b ,  c . 

Then  the  roots  of  the  propofed  biquadratic  equation 
are 


when  q  is  pofitive 
yz z~  ( —  y/  a —  y/  b —  \/e) 

y—k  (__V7+yi+y  r) 

y— 4  (  V  a —  */b-  J-  A 

y—-,2  (  V^<  +  \'b. — V  c). 


21 3.  But  to  find  each  particular  root,  we  mull  eon- 
iider,  that  as  the  fquare  root  of  a  number  may  he 
either  pofitive  or  negative,  to  eaeh  of  the  quantities, 
V  a ,  yfb ,  Vc,  may  have  either  the  fign  +  or — pre¬ 
fixed  to  it  ;  and  hence  our  formula  will  give  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  expreffions  for  the  root.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
obferved,  that  as  the  produd  of  the  three  quantities 


when  q  is  negative 
y=i)  yf  a  +  y/b  4-  vV) 
yz r4(  V  a —  V  b —  c  )_ 
prz-^( — b —  y^c^ 
yzz.\{ — a — y/b  +  *Jc) 

215.  This  refolution  of  biquadratic  equations  fng- 
gells  the  following  general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
their  roots. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  roots,  that  it 
the  cubic  equation 

v3  +2jofy1+(jp* — 4r)s> — 

have  all  its  roots  real,  and  pofitive,  thofe  of  the  biqua¬ 
dratic  equation  ffiall  he  all  real. 

2.  Since  the  lafl  term  of  the  cubic  equation  is  nega¬ 

tive,  when  its  three  roots  are  real,  they  mull  cither  he 
all  pofitive,  or  two  of  them  muil  he  negative  and  one 
pofitive  y  for  the  lail  term  is  equal  to  the  produd  ot 
all  the  roots  taken  with  contrary  figns,  §  169;  lo  that 
in  this  lall  cafe  two  of  the  three  quantities  a ,  e ,  mull 

be  negative,  and  therefore  all  the  four  roots  of  the  bi¬ 
quadratic  equation  imaginary.  If,  however,  the  two 
negative  roots  be  equal,  they  will  dellroy  each  other 
in  two  of  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation,  which 
will  then  become  real  and  equal.  Let  us  fuppofe  lor 
example  that  b  and  e  are  negative,  and  equal }  the  two 
firft  values  of  y  in  each  column  become  then  imagi¬ 
nary. 


A  L  G 

biquadratic  nary,  and  the  remaining  values  of  y  are  in  the  firR  fet 
^  ^[uaUQiLs.  roots  a,  yzz — a ,  and  in  the  feeond 

y=+^/a’ y~Wa- 

3.  When  the  cubic  equation  has  only  one  real  and 
two  imaginary  roots,  its  real  roots  muft  neeeflarily  be 
pofitive.  For  the  imaginary  roots  ean  only  eome  from 
a  quadratic  equation,  having  its  laR  term  pofitive, 
Se<5L  IX.  and  therefore  of  this  form, 
lienee,  the  limple  factor  which  contains  the  remaining 
root  muR  have  this  form  v — y,  otherwife  the  laR  term 
of  the  eubie  equation  could  not  be  negative. 

By  refolving  the  equation  A  z/  +  B=o,  we  find 


A  /A5  “ 

v~  2  ~  **  4  * 


here,  the  roots  being  fuppofed  imaginary,  — - B 

4 

muR  be  a  negative  quantity.  That  we  may  fimplify 

the  form  of  the  roots,  let  us  put  —  — and  _ 

x  2  7  2 

B~ — / 3*,  then 

s/—P'=— *=±zfi 

and  vz z — -f"/3  — 1  ,  — cc — /3  — 1. 

Hence  we  have 

c—y\ 

fo  that  in  two  of  the  four  values  of  y.  we  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  form, 

+  — 1+\/ x — / 3^ /  — 1  • 

hut  this  quantity,  although  it  appears  to  he  imaginary, 
is  indeed  real  j  for  if  we  firR  fquare  it,  and  then  take 
its  lquare  root,  it  becomes 


\f~2*  +  2s/  x%—/Z9, 


which  is  a  real  quantity.  The  two  other  roots  involve 
this  other  exprefiion, 


E  B  R  A. 

By  comparing  this  equation  with  the  general  formula, 
we  have pzz: — 25,  ?=+6o,  r=— 36  j  lienee 

2/>=~50>  ^—47—769,  £*=3600, 
and  the  eubie  equation  to  be  refolved  is 
v3 — 50^  +  76917 — 3600=0  ; 
the  roots  of  which  are  found,  by  the  rules  for  cubics, 
to  be  9,  16,  and  25,  fo  that  we  have 
>/c==Sa  Now  in  this  cafe  q  is  pofitive,  therefore 

X=K — 3 — 4— 6 
X—K — 3+4+5)=+3 
^—^(+3— 4 +i)= +  2 
*=t(+3+4— 5)=+i. 

217*  We  have  now  explained  the  particular  rules 
by  which  the  roots  of  equations  belonging  to  each  of 
the  firR  four  orders  may  be  determined  ;  and  this  is 
the  greateR  length  mathematicians  have  been  able  to 
go  in  the  direct  refolution  of  equations  j  for  as  to  thofe 
of  the  fifth,  and  all  higher  degrees,  no  general  method 
has  hitherto  been  found,  either  for  refolving  them  di- 
reaiy,  or  for  reducing  them  to  others  of  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree. 

It  even  appears  that  the  formulae  which  exprefj  the 
roots  of  cubic  equations  are  hy  no  means  of  univerfal 
application  ;  for  in  one  cafe,  that  is,  when  the  roots 
arc  all  real,  they  become  illufory,  fo  that  no  eonelufion 
can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  fame  obfervation  will 
alio  apply  to  the  formulae  for  the  roots  of  biquadratic 
equations,  bccaufe,  before  they  can  be  applied,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  necelfary  to  find  the  roots  of  a  euhie  equation. 
But  in  either  cubics  or  biquadratic  equations,  even  when 
the  formulae  involve  no  imaginary  quantities,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  always  applied,  it  is  more  convenient  in 
praftice  to  employ  fome  other  methods  which  we  arc 
hereafter  to  explain. 
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\/Z+JK/— I—  v/«— ; 

which,  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
becomes 


V  2ec — 2x/as*-J-/31, 

an  imaginary  quantity,  and  therefore  the  roots  into 
which  it  enters  are  imaginary. 

4.  We  may  difeover  from  the  coefficients  of  the  pro- 
poled  biquadratic  equation  in  what  cafe  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  equation  are  all  real  5  for  this  purpofe,  the.  latter 
is  to  he  transformed  into  another  which  fliall  want  the 


feeond  term,  by  affiiming  v=u —  —  ;  thus  it  becomes 


and  in  this  equation  the  three  roots  will  be  real  when 
^(j+4r)3  *S  Sreatcr  tli an  i(~ —  — -+2*^*. 


216.  As  an  example  of  the  method  of  refolving  a  bi¬ 
quadratic  equation,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
roots  01  the  following, 


x 4 — 25#* -j- 60#— 36=0. 
Vol.  L  Part  IL 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  Reciprocal  Equations . 

218.  Although  no  general  refolution  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  equations  belonging  to  the  fifth,  or  any 
higher  degree  j  yet  there  are  particular  equations  of  all 
orders,  which,  by  reafon  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  their  roots,  admit  of  being  reduced  to  others 
of  a  lower  degree,  and  thus,  in  fome  cafes,  equations  of 
the  higher  orders  may  be  refolved  by  the  rules  which 
have  been  already  explained  for  the  refolution  of  equa¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  firR  four  orders. 

219.  When  the  eoefiieients  of  the  terms  of  an  equa¬ 
tion  form  the  fame  numerical  feries,  whether  taken  in  a 
dired  or  an  inverted  order,  as  in  this  example, 

x4  +px*  -f  qx*  -J- 1 = o, 

that  equation  may  always  be  transformed  into  another 
of  a  degree  denoted  by  half  the  exponent  of  the  bigheR 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  if  .that  exponent  be  an 
even  number,  or  by  half  the  exponent  diminifhed  by 
unity,  if  it  be  an  odd  number. 

The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo  apply  to  any  equation 
of  this  form, 

*4  +pax  3  +  qa'x 2  -\-pa3x  -f  a4  z=  o, 

where  the  given  quantity  «  and  the  unknown  quantity 
4^  x  are 
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Reciprocal  *  are  precifely  alike  concerned  j  for  by  fubftituting  ay  '  £  fo  tbat  ,._aw+ 1=0)  we 

Equations.  for  it  becomes  1  6  1  x  *  e{*ual 

‘  *  7  Roots. 

a4y*  -\-pa4y3  -\-qaAy%  -±-pa4y-\-a4-zo  ; 

and  dividing  by  a4, 


have  a;2  +  —  zrs;2 — 2 


^4+/,i/3+^a+i?y  +  I=0» 

an  equation  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  former. 

220.  That  we  may  effedt  the  propofed  transforma¬ 
tion  upon  the  equation 

A?4  -f px 3  +  qx%  -\-px-^  i“0, 

let  every  two  terms  which  are  equally  diftant  from  the 
extremes  he  collected  into  one,  and  the  whole  he  di¬ 
vided  by  .v*,  thus  we  have 

**  +  “r+K*  +  ~)+?=°* 

Let  us  aflfume  a:  4-  -  =  25. 

* 

Then  2  +  %*  and  x2  +  =  a* — 2. 

X  x 

Thus  the  equation  x1  4-  —  “)"l“5rz=0 

becomes  — 2—0. 

.  And  fmce  %  +  -  =z,  therefore  x% — 3*4- i=o. 
x 

221.  Hence,  upon  the  whole,  to  determine  the  roots 
of  the  biquadratic  equation 

X*  J^px*  +  qx*  -j-/)  X  +  1 =■ O, 

we  have  the  following  rule. 

Form  this  quadratic  equation, 

%  %-\-px+q — 2—o, 

and  find  its  roots,  which  let  us  fuppofe  denoted  by 
and  js".  Then  the  four  roots  of  the  propofed  equation 
will  be  found  by  refolving  two  quadratic  equations 

x% — ‘S'Ar+irro,  A;* — +  o. 

2  22.  It  may  be  obferved  refpedting  thefe  two  quadra- 
tie  equations,  that  fmce  the  laft  term  of  each  is  unity,  if 
we  put  <7,  a'  to  denote  the  roots  of  the  one,  and  b9  b1 
tliofe  of  the  other,  we  have  from  the  theory  of  equa- 


*3+  £  =*3  3  (*+  J)=*3— 3»- 

Hence,  by  fubftitution,  the  propofed  equation  is 
transformed  into  the  following  cubic  equation 

&+pz2+  (2— 3>+r— 2/?=°. 

Therefore,  putting  x,  xff9  x”ry  to  denote  its  roots,  the 
fix  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  will  be  had  by  re¬ 
folving  thefe  three  quadratics 

x2 - «>4,I  =  0,  X2 - %"x  +  1  =  0,  xJ — %ff,x -|- 1  —  o, 

and  here  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  that  the 
roots  of  each  quadratic  equation  are  the  reciprocals  of 
each  other,  fo  that  the  one  half  of  the  roots  of  the  pro¬ 
pofed  equation  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  other  half. 

224.  The  method  of  refolution  we  have  employed 
in  the  two  preceding  examples  is  general  for  all  equa¬ 
tions  whatever,  in  which  the  terms  placed  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  the  firft  and  laft  have  the  fame  coefficients, 
and  which  are  called  reciprocal  equations ,  becaufe  any 
fucli  equation  has  the  fame  form  when  you  fubftitute 

for  x  its  reciprocal 

r  x 

225.  If  the  greateft  exponent  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  reciprocal  equation  is  an  odd  number,  as  in 
this  example 

X5  J^px4  +qxz  -\-qx2  ^px 

the  equation  will  always  be  fatisfied  by  fubftituting 
— 1  for  x  ;  hence  — 1  muft  be  a  root  of  the  equation, 
and  therefore  the  equation  muft  be  divifible  by  Ar-j-1- 
Accordingly,  if  the  divifion  be  actually  performed,  we- 
ffiall  have  in  the  prefent  cafe 

+  (P— 1  )x*—(p—q—i  >2 +  (/?*—: 1  )x  + 1 = o, 

another  reciprocal  equation,  in  which  the  greateft  ex¬ 
ponent  of  x  is  an  even  number,  and  therefore  refolvable 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  explained. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Equations  •which  have  Equal  Roots • 


lions  aar-zi9  and  therefore  a1  =.  alfo  bb'z: zl,  and  b‘ 


now  a,  a\  b ,  b 9  are  alfo  the  roots  of  the  equation 


#4  4 -/>*3  +  qx1  -}-/>x  + 1  zz  o. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  propofed  equation  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  the  one  half  of  its  roots  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  other  half  y  and  to  that  circumftance 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fimplicity  of  its  refolution. 

223.  The  following  equation 


i=Q,' 

which  is  of  the  fixtli  order,  admits  of  a  refolution  in  all 
refpe&s  fimilar  to  the  former  5  for  by  putting  it  under 
this  form 


*3+  i +?  (*2+ f) + y  (*+ i) +r=0’ 


226.  WHEN  an  equation  has  two  or  more  of  its  roots 
equal  to  one  Another,  thofe  roots  may  always  be  difeo- 
vered,  and  the  equation  reduced  to  another  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree,  by  a  method  of  refolution  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  clafs  of  equations  5  and  which  we  now7  pro¬ 
ceed  to  explain. 

227.  Although  the  method  of  refolution  we  are  to 
employ  will  apply  alike  to  equations  having  equal  roots, 
of  every  degree,  yet,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  fhall 
take  a  biquadratic  equation 

a4  -f-  px3+qx2  -\-rx  -f-  s, =z  o, 

the  roots  of  which  may  be  generally  denoted  by  a ,  b9 
c ,  and  d.  Thus  we  have,  from  the  theory  of  equations, 

(a; — a)  ( x — b )  ( x — c )  {x — d  )  =  a;4  -\-px*-\-qx2  4-  rx  4 -s. 
Let  us  put 

A  :r  (a; — a) (a; — b ) ( x — c )  A "  —  (x*—a)(x — c )  (at- — d) 
A'—  (a:— a)  (a- — b)(x — d  )  A//7zr  (at—  U)  (x — c)  ( x — d) 

Then^ 


A  L 


Equations 
with  equal 
Roots. 


Then,  by  a&ual  multiplication,  we  have 


A  = 

v3 — a  1 

f  1 

\ 

— d 

►  Xx  -f ~ac  > 

.  x—abc 

-cj 

\  +  be} 

A'= 

X3—~fl  ”) 

-*> 

•  a;*  -j -ad  > 

■  x — abd 

— 4 

‘i’bdj 

A"= 

:x3 — a  1 

>  +*o 

\ 

— 

l  x%  -j-  ad  J 

i-  x — aed 

-4 

\  +bd) 

\ 

A'"= 

zx*—b- 

)  +bem{ 

1 

-c\ 

U3  +bd\ 

>  x — bed 

—r 

\  +cd\ 

\ 

G 


and  taking  the  fum  of  tliefe  four  equations 
A + A'  +  A"+ A'"=4*3— 3a)  '  +  iab *) 


-{‘led) 

But  fmee  a ,  b ,  c ,  d  are  the  roots  of  the 
*4+jt?£3 -{-qx*  -rx  -j-  rziro, 
we  have  — 3(^  +  ^+^  +  ^)=3i? 
l^ab-^-ae-^ad-^  be-{-bd-{-ed)zz:2q 
— (abc-\-abd-\-acd-\-  bcd}-=zr 


— a  be 
—abd 
x — aed 
—bed 


equation 


Therefore,  by  fubftitution, 

A+ A'-j- A"-f-  A!"=z  4  a?3  -j-  3  px1 4*  2qx  -j-  r. 

228.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  propofed  biqua¬ 
dratic  equation  has  two  equal  roots,  or  <i=b,  then  x — 
— b ,  and  lince  one  or  other  of  tliefe  equal  factors 
enters  each  of  the  four  products  A,  A',  A",  A'",  it  is 
evident  that  A-fA'+A"  -f  A'",  or  4^  $px*  + 

-\-r  mull  be  divifible  by  x — a,  or  x — b .  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  if  the  propofed  equation 

x*  -f -px3  -j-  qx2  o 

has  two  equal  roots,  each  of  them  mull  alfo  be  a  root  of 
this  equation 


4X*+3px'  +  2qx-\-r~o  j 

for  when  the  firll  of  tliefe  equations  is  divifible  by 
(a; — fl)3,  the  latter  is  neceflarily  divifible  by  x — a. 

229.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  the  propofed  equation 
has  three  equal  roots  or  az=:b~e,  then  two  at  leall  of 
the  three  equal  fa&ors  x — a ,  x — b ,  x — **,  mull  enter 
each  of  the  four  produ&s  A°,  A',  A",  A'"  5  fo  that  in 
this  cafe  A  +  A'  +  A"  +  A'",  or  4*3  +3#*  -f  iqx+r 
mull  be  twice  divifible  by  x—a,  Hence  it  follows, 
that  as  often  as  the  propofed  equation  has  three  equal 
roots, ^  two  of  them  mull  alfo  be  equal  roots  of  the 
equation 

4*3  +3  Vx% + 2qx + r— o. 

23°.  Proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  it  may  be 
fhewn  that  whatever  number  of  equal  roots  are  in  the 
propofed  equation 

a?4  +/?*3  +  qx 2  -f.  rx -f- s=zo 

they  will  all  remain  except  one,  in  this  equation 

4Ar3  +  spx'  -f  iqx  -f  rz=  o, 
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which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  former,  by  multi-  Equations 
plying  each  of  its  terms  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  that  with  equal 
term,  and  then  diminifhing  the  exponent  by  unity.  Roots. 

231,  ff  we  fuppofe  that  the  propofed  equation  has  *  v 

two  equal  roots  or  and  alfo  two  other  equal  roots, 

or  r=<7,  then,  by  reafoning  as  before,  it  will  appear  that 
the  equation  derived  from  it  mull  have  one  root  equal 
to  a  or  b ,  and  another  equal  to  e  or  d ;  fo  that  when 
the  former  is  divifible  both  by  (x — a)2  and  ( x — r)3,  the 
latter  will  be  divifible  by  (A — a)  {x — c). 

232.  Ihe  fame  mode  of  reafoning  may  be  extended 
to  all  equations  whatever  j  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe 

xm+Vxm~'  +Q*”-*  ....  +  S*3+T*+U:=o, 

an  equation  of  the  mth  degree,  to  have  a  divifor  of  this 
form, 

(*— (pc—dy  {x — /)  . . .  &c. 

The  equatio  1 

+  («-  0  P*”1*2  +  {m— 2)  Q**-3 _ -f  2S* 

+Tzro, 

which  is  of  the  next  lower  degree,  will  have  for  a  di¬ 
vifor 

(x—a)*-*  (x—d)*~'  (*_. /)«-*  .  . .  &c. 

and  as  this  lall  produft  mull  be  a  divifor  of  both  equa¬ 
tions,  it  may  always  be  difcoveved  by  the  rule  which  has 
been  given  (§  49.)  for  finding  the  greatell  common  di¬ 
vifor  of  two  algebraic  quantities. 

233*  Again,  as  this  lall  equation  mull,  in  the  cafe 
of  equal  roots,  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  original 
equation  j  therefore,  if  we  multiply  each  of  its  terms  by 
the  exponent  of  x ,  and  diminilli  that  exponent  by  unity, 
as  before,  we  have 

m{pi — 1)  x~~m 2  -f  (m — 1)  (m — 2)  P*”1-3  -f  (ra— 2) 

O— 3)  Q*”""4 - f2S=o, 

a  new  equation,  which  have  for  a  divifor 

( x—a)n ~2  (x—d)*-2  ( x—fy ~2, 

where  the  exponent  of  the  fadors  are  one  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  equation  from  which  it  was  derived  j  and 
as  this  lall  divifor  is  alfo  a  divifor  of  the  original  equa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former,  namely,  by  finding  the  greatell  common  mea- 
fure  of  both  equations  j  and  fo  on  we  may  proceed  as 
far  as  we  pleafe. 

234.  As  a  particular  example,  let  us  take  this  equa¬ 
tion 

xs — i$x*-{-6kix3 — iqix2  -\~n6x — 1081=0, 

and  apply  to  it  the  method  we  have  explained,  in  order 
to  difeover  whether  it  has  equal  roots,  and  if  fo,  what 
they  are.  We  mull  therefore  feek  the  greatell  com¬ 
mon  meafure  of  the  propofed  equation  and  this  other 
equation,  which  is  formed  agreeably  to  what  has  been 
lliewn  §  228, 

i*4 — 52*3+2oi*» — 342#  +216=0, 
and  the  operation  being  performed,  we  find  that  they 
have  a  common  divifor  x3 — 8#3  +  2Ia; — 18,  which  is  of 
the  third  degree,  and  confequently  may  have  feveral 
factors.  Let  us  therefore  try  whether  the  lall  equation 
and  the  following, 

2ox3 — 1 3  6x*  -J-  40  2  a? — 342=20, 

which  is  derived  from  it,  as  directed  in  §  228.  have 
any  common  divifor }  and,  by  proceeding  as  before,  we 

find 
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Equations  find  that  they  admit  of  this  divifor  x — 3,  which  is  alfo 
with  ratio- a  factor  of  the  lafl  divifor  a3 — 8a1  -}-  2IA — 18,  and 
nal  Hoots,  therefore  the  produ6t  of  remaining  factors  is  immedi¬ 
ately  found  by  divifion  to  be  xz — jA-j-6,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  rcfolvable  into  x — 2  and  x. — 3. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  common 
divifor  of  the  original  equation,  and  that  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  it,  is  (a — 2)  (a — 3)* 3  and  that 
the  common  divifor  of  the  lecond  and  third  equations 
is  x — 3.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  propofed  equation 
has  (a — 2)a  for  one  factor,  and  (a — 3)3  for  another 
factor  3  fo  that  the  equation  itfelf  may  be  exprefled 
thus,  (a — 2)*(a — 3)3=o,  and  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clufion  may  be  eafily  verified  by  multiplication. 

Sect.  XV.  Refolution  of  Equations  •whofe  Roots' are 
rational . 

235.  It  has  been  fhewn  in  §  169  that  the  lafl  term 
of  any  equation  is  always  the  produd  of  its  roots  taken 
with  contrary  figns  :  Hence  it  follows  that  when  the 
roots  are  rational  they  may  be  difcovered  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule. 

Bring  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  to  one  fide  3  find 
all  the  divifors  of  the  lafl  term,  and  fubflitute  them  fuc- 
ceffively  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation. 
Then  each  divifor,  which  produces  a  refult  equal  to  o, 
is  a  root  of  the  propofed  equation. 

Ex.  1.  Let  a;3— 4#* — be  the  propofed, 
equation. 

Then,  the  divifors  of  10  the  lafl  term  are  I,  2,  5,  10, 
each  of  which  may  be  taken  either  pofitively,  or  nega¬ 
tively,  and  thefe  being  fubflituted  fucceflively  for  a:,  we 
obtain  the  following  refults. 


By  putting  4-1 

for  a,  1 — 

4—  7  +  I0==  0 

— 1 

— 1 — 

4+  7  +  I0= 

+  2- 

8— 

16 — 14+ 10= — 12 

— 2 

— 8 — 

164-14+10=  0 

+5 

I25~~ 

IQ°— 3J+I0=  0 

Here  the  divifors  which  produce  refults  equal  to  o 
are  +1,— 2  j  and  +5)  and  therefore  thefe  numbers  are, 
the  three  roots  of  the  propofed  equation. 

236.  When  the  number  of  divifors  to  be  tried  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  confiderable,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tranf- 
form  the  propofed  equation  into  another,  in  which  the 
lafl  term  has  fewer  divifors.  This  may,  in  general, 
be  done  by  forming  an  equation,  the  roots  of  which 
are  greater  or  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  by  fome  determinate  quantity,  as  in  the  following 
example : 

Ex.  2.  Let  3/*“— 4y3 — %+ 3  2=0  be  propofed. 

Here  the  divifors  to  be  tried  are  1,  2,  4,  8,  i6r  32, 
each  taken  either  pofitively  or  negatively  3  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble  of  fo  many  fubflitutions,  let  us-  tranf- 
form  the  equation*  by;  putting  A-j-i  for  y. 

Then  y*  zz  xA qx3 6x%- }-  4#-}-  1 

— 4#3=  — 4*3—  I2AZ- — 12* —  4 

—8 y  =  —  8* —  8 

+3  2  =  +3  2 

Therefore  *4  — -  6  a* —  1 6a  4-  2 1  =:o 
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is  the  transformed  equation,  and  the  divifors  of  the  lafl  Equations 
term  are  -}-i>  — L  4"3>  ““3?  4"7>  ““7*  Thefe  being  with  ratio- 
put  fucceflively  for  a,  we  get  -f-i  and  -f-3  for  two  nal  Roots, 
roots  of  the  equation  3  and  as  to  the  two  remaining  U"' -"V"— ^ 
roots,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  they  mull  be  imaginary'. 

They  may,  however,  be  readily  exhibited  by  conlider- 
ing  that  the  equation  *4 — 6#* — i6*-j-2i=ro  is  divifible 
by  the  product  of  the  two  fadors  * — 1  and  * — 3,  and 
therefore  may  be  reduced  to  a  quadratic.  According¬ 
ly,  by  performing  the  divifion,  and  putting  the  quotient 
equal  o,  we  have  this  equation, 

*a+4*+7+=:0> 

the  roots  of  which  are  the  imaginary  quantities 

— 2-f-x/ — 3  a^d  — 2 — s/  — 3  ?  fo  that  fince  y—x+l* 
the  roots  of  the  equation  y 4 — ^y3 — %+3  2=0  are  thefe, 

y=  +2>  y=+ 4»  y—~ 1 W— 3,  y~— I— V— 3- 

If  this  literal  equation  were  propofed. 

a3 — (3«  +  b)xl  +  (  2fl*  -p3^)* — 2a*b=o, 

by  proceeding  as  before,  we  fliould  find  x~a,  x~2af 
x~b  for  the  roots. 

237.  To  avoid  the,  trouble  of  trying  all  the  divifors 
of  the.  lafl  term,  a  rule  may  be  invelligated  for  re-^ 
finding  the  number  to  very  narrow  limits  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  • 

Suppofe  that  the  cubic  equation  x3  -\-pxl-\-qX’\rrziO 
is  to  be  refolved.  Let  it  be  transformed  into  another, 
the  roots  of  which  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  propofed 
equation  by  unity  :  this  may  be  done  by  afluming 
y— * — 1,  and  the  lafl  term  ofi  the  transformed  equa¬ 
tion  will  be  14 -p+q  +  r.  Again,  by  afluming  y=r*-|-i 
another  equation  will  be  formed  whole  roots  exceed' 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation  by  unity,  and  the  lafl 
term  of  this  other  transformed  equation  will  b6 

_ 1  J^p — g+r.  And  here  it  is  to*  he  obferved,  that 

thefe  two  quantities  i+/>+74"r  all(^  J> - \~P — 

are  formed  from  the  propofed  equation  x3 +px2 
hy  fubflituting  in  it  fucceflively  -ki  and  ~i  for  a* 

Now  the  values  of  *  are  fome  of  the  divifors  of 
which  is  the  term  left  in  the  propofed  equation,  when 
x  is  fuppofed  =0 3  and  the  values  of  the  y's  are  fome 
of  the  divifors  of  i+p+g+r  and — 1 f  +  r  re“ 
fpedively  3  and  'thefe  values  are  m.avithmetical  pro- 
greflion,  increafing  hy  the  common  difference  unity 
becaufe* — 1,  *,  «-J-i  are  in  that  progreffion  3  and  it  is  , 
obvious,  that  the  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  any  degree  whatever.  Hence  the  following 
rule. 

Subflitnte  in  place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  fuccef- 
fively,  three  or  more  terms  of  the  progreffion  1,0,  — 1* 

&c.  and  find  all  the  divifors  of  the  fums  that  refult  3  then 
take  out  all  the  arithmetical  progreffions  that  can  be 
found  among  thefe  divifors,  whofe  common  difference  is 
1,  and  the  values  of  a  will  be  among  thefe  terms  of  the. 
progreffions,  which  are  the  divifors  of  the  refult  arifnig 
from  the  fubllitution  of  x=o.  When  the  leries  increa- 
fes,  the  roots  will  be  pofitive  3  and,  when  it  decreafes, 
they  will  be  negative. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  root  of  the  equa~ 
tioix  A3— A1— ICA 

The. 


r 
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with  ratio¬ 
nal  Roots,-. 


Subjlit. 

Jie/ult. 

JDiviJot's. 

Ar.  Pro. 

*=4-11 

f  ,  f—  4 

1.  2.  4. 

4 

*=  0 

L*3 — x2 — io*-}-6=<  -f-  6 

1.  2.  3.  6. 

3 

*= — 1 J 

\  t  +  14 

1.  2.  7.  14. 

2 

Equations 
with  ratio¬ 
nal  Roots. 


The  operation. 


In  this  example  there  is  only  one  progreffion,  4,  3,  2, 
the  term  of  which  oppofite  to  the  fuppolition  of  *=o 
being  3,  and  the  feries  decreafing,  we  try  if  — 3  fubfti- 
tuted  for  *  makes  the  equation  vanifh,  and.  as  it  fuc- 
ceeds,  it  follows  that  — 3  is  one  of  its  roots.  To  find 
the  remaining  roots,,  if  *3 — x * — 10 *4-6  he  divided  by 
^•+3j  an(l  the  quotient  x * — 4*4-2  put  =0,  they  will 
appear  to  he  24-^2,  and  2 — 2. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  propofed  equation  be 

x*-j-x3 — 29** — 9*4-180=0.. 

To  find  its  roots. 


Sub. 

Ref. 

Divijors . 

ProgreJJirms . 

2 

70 

I.  2.  5.  7.  IO.  14.  35.  70. 

1 

2 

5 

7 

I 

*44 

I.  2.  3.  4.  6.  8.  9.  12,  &c. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

O 

180 

1.2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  9.  10,  &.c. 

3 

4 

3 

5 

—  I 

160 

1.  2.  4.  5.  8.  10.  16.  20,  &c. 

4 

5 

2 

4 

—  2 

90 

!.  2.  3.  5.  6.  9.  10.  15,  &c. 

5 

6 

1 

3 

Here  there  are  four  progreffions,  two  inereafing  and  two 
decreafing  \  hence  by  taking  their  terms,  which  are 
oppofite  to  the  fuppolition  of*=o,  we  have  thefe  four 
numbers  to  be  tried  as  roots  of  the  equation  4"'3>  4“4? 
— 3>  — 5?  °f  which  are  found  to  fucceed. 

238.  If  any  of  the  coefficients  nf  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  be  a  fradtion,  the  equation  may  be  transformed  in¬ 
to  another,  having  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power 
unity,  and  thole  of  the  remaining  terms  integers  by 
§  1 89.  and  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  being 
found,  thofe  of  the  propofed  equation  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
rived  from  them. 

For  example,  if  the  propofed  equation  be  *3 — 4 x% 


4*  ~  — 6=0.  Let  us  aflfume  *=-,  thus  the  equa¬ 

tion  is  transformed  to 

64  64 +  1 6 

Or  y3 — 7y24-I4°3' — 384=0, 

one  root  of  which  is  #=3  \  hence  *=-=r |. 

4 


The  propofed  equation  being  now  divided  by* _ |  is. 

reduced  to  this  quadratic  *3 — *4-8=0,  the  roots  of 
which  are  both  impoffible. 

239*  ^  ^en  the  coefficients  of  an  equation- are  inte¬ 
gers,  and  that  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  unity,  if  its  roots  are  not  found  among  the  di- 
vifors  of  the  la  ft  term,  we  may  be  certain  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  equation  be  pure  or  adfe&ed,  its  roots  cannot 
be  exa&ly  exprefled  either  by  whole  numbers  or  ratio- 
% 


nal  fractions.  This  may  be  demonllrated  by  means  of 
the  following  propofition.  If  a  prime  number  P  be  a 
divifor  of  the  produft  of  two  numbers  A  and  B,  it  will 
alfo  be  a  divifor  of  at  lcail  one  of  the  numbers. 

240.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  it  does  not  divide  B,  and 
that  B  is  greater  that  P  *  then,  putting  q  for  the 
greateft  number  of  times  that  P  cau  be  had  in  B,  and 

B  ,  p/ 

B'  for  the  remainder,  we  have  4-—,  and  there¬ 
fore 


Hence  it  appears,  that  if  P  be  a  divifor  of  AB,  it  is 
alfo  a  divifor  of  AB'.  Now  B'  is  lefs  than  P,  for  it  is 
the  remainder  which  is  found  in  dividing  B  by  P4 
therefore,  feeing  we  cannot  divide  B'  by  P,  let  P  be 
divided  by  B',  and  ef  put  for  the  quotient,  alfo  B"  for 
the  remainder  j  again,  let  P  be  divided  by  B",  and  tj* 
put  for  the  quotient,  and  B'"  for  the  remainder,  and 
fe  on  5  and  as  P  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  prime  number,  it 
is  evident  that  this  feries  of  operations  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  remainder  be  found  equal  to  unity,  whicli 
will  at  laft  be  the  cafe  5  for  the  divifors  are  the  fuccef- 
five  remainders  of  the  divifions,  and  therefore  each  is 
lefs  than  the  divifor  which  preceded  it.  By  performing 
thefe  operations  we  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions, 

P=?'B'  4-B" 

P  =zq"  B"4-B"V, 

&.  c. 


tt  ,  AT>/  AP— AB" 

Hence  we  have  AB'= - - - ,  and  ' 

?'AB'  AP— AB"  AB" 

— =— r — =A — f- 


r  B'= 


l  - jD 


9' 


*  and  therefore  ^  _  P — B'" 


r 


r 


Now  if  AB  be  divifible  by  P,  we  have  ffiewn  that 
AB',  and^confequently  ^'AB'  is  divifible  by  P,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  laft  equation,  it  appears  that  AB"  mull 
alfo  be  divifible  bjr  P. 

Again,  from  the  preceding  feries  of  equations,  we 
AP _ AB"' 

have  AB"= - - ,  and  therefore 

q" AB"  _  AP — AB'"  _  A  AB'" 

P  “  P  “A  F~ 5 


hence- we  conclude  that  AB'"  is  alfo  divifible  by  P. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  “obferving  that  the 
feries  of  quantities  B' ,  B^,  B'",  &c.  continually  de- 
creafe  till  one  of  them  =1,  it  is  evident  that  we  lhall  * 
at  laft  come  to  a  product  of  this  form  Ax  L  which 

mult 
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Equations  mufl  be  divifible  by  P,  and  hence  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
with  ratio-  pofition  is  manifeft. 

nal  Root^  24 1.  It  follows  from  this  proportion,  that  if  the 
prime  number  P,  which  we  have  fuppofed  not  to  be  a 
divifor  of  B,  is  at  the  fame  time  not  a  divifor  of  A,  it 
cannot  be  a  divifor  of  AB  the  product  of  A  and  B. 

242 .  Let  -  be  a  fraction  in  its  loweft  terms,  then 
a 

the  numbers  a  and  b  have  no  common  divifor  \  but 
from  what  has  been  juft  now  ftiewn,  it  appears,  that  if 
a  pj-ime  number  be  not  a  divifor  of  a  it  cannot  be  a 
divifor  of  a  y  a  or  a%,  and  in  like  manner,  that  if  a 
prime  number  is  not  a  divifor  of  b ,  it  cannot  be  a  di¬ 
vifor  of  byb,  or  b2  ;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a 2 
and  b2  have  no  common  divifor,  and  thus  the  fraction. 
/,* 

-r  is  alfo  in  its  loweft  terms. 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  fquare  of  any  fractional 
quantity  is  ftill  a  fraction,  and  cannot  poflibly  be  a 
whole  number  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fquare 
root  of  a  whole  number  cannot  poflibly  be  a  fraction  \ 
fo  that  all  iuch  whole  numbers  as  arc  not  perfeCt 
fquares  can  neither  have  their  roots  exprefled  by  inte¬ 
gers  nor  by  fractions. 

243.  Since  that  if  a  prime  number  is  not  a  divifor 
of  a,  it  is  alfo  not  a  divifor  of  «*,  therefore  if  it  is  not  a 
divifor  of  a ,  it  cannot  he  a  divifor  of  ay  a2  or  a3,  §  241, 
and  by  reafoning  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
prime  number  is  not  a  divifor  of  «,  it  cannot  be  a  di¬ 
vifor  of  an  ;  alfo,  that  if  it  is  not  a  divifor  of  b ,  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  divifor  of  bn ,  therefore  if  -  is  a  fraction  in  its 

a 

bn  , 

loweft  terms,  --  is  alfo  a  fraction  in  its  lowrcft  terms  •, 

fo  that  any  power  whatever  of  a  fraction  is  alfo  a  frac¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  contrary,  any  root  of  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  is  alfo  a  whole  number.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
the  root  of  a  whole  number  is  not  expreflible  by  an  in¬ 
teger,  fuch  root  cannot  be  exprefled  by  a  fraction,  but 
is  therefore  irrational  or  incommenfurable, 

244.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  that 


xn+¥xn-'  +  Qxn-1 _ l-Ttf+Uno 

is  any  equation  whatever,  in  which  P,  Q,  See.  denote 
integer  numbers  *,  then  if  its  roots  are  not  integers  they 
cannot  poflibly  be  rational  fractions.  For,  if  poflible, 

let  us  fuppofe  xx=.  a  fraction  reduced  to  its  loweft 
a 

terms,  then,  by  fubftitution, 


T»+^+Q^...+tJ+u=o, 


and,  reducing  all  the  terms  to  a  common  denominator, 
an+Yan~lb+Qan-2b  ...  +Tabn-* +Ubn=o, 
which  equation  may  alfo  be  exprefled  thus, 

«*+£(Pa«-i  +Q«"-*£ - \-Tabn-2+\Jbn-')=o, 

where  the  equation  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  divifible  by  b .  But  by  hypothefis  a  and  b  have  no 
common  meafure,  therefore  an  is  not  divifible  by  b , 
§  243  ,  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
equation  cannot  deftroy  each  other  as  they  ought  to  do 5 
therefore  x  capnot  poflibly  be  a  fra&ion. 

3 


BRA. 

Sect.  XVI.  Refolution  of  Equations  by  Approxima -  mation. 

iion.  — - 

245.  When  the  roots  of  an  equation  cannot  be  ac¬ 
curately  exprefled  by  rational  numbers,  it  is  neceflarv 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  of  approximation,  and 
by  thefe  we  can  always  determine  the  numerical  values 
of  the  roots  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  we 
plcafe. 

246.  The  application  of  the  methods  of  approxima¬ 
tion  is  rendei'ed  cafy  by  means  of  the  following  princi¬ 
ples  : 

If  two  numbers,  either  whole  or  fractional,  be  found, 
which,  when  fubftituted  for  the  unknowm  quantity  in 
any  equation,  produce  refults  w  ith  contrary  ligns  5  we 
may  conclude  that  at  leaft  one  root  of  the  propofed 
equation  is  between  thofe  numbers,  and  is  confequently 
real. 

Let  the  propofed  equation  be 

a:3 — $x2  -f- 1  ox — 1 5=0, 

which,  by  collecting  the  pofitive  terms  into  one  fum7 
and  the  negative  into  another,  may  alfo  be  exprefled 
thus, 

+  1  5^  =0  'y 

then  to  determine  a  root  of  the  equation,  wre  muft  find 
fuch  a  number  as  when  fubftituted  for  x  will  render 

x3  + 1  $x2  + 1 5. 

Let  us  fuppofe  x  to  have  every  degree  of  magnitude 
from  o  upwards  in  the  fcale  of  number,  then  a;3-J-io* 
and  5A?3-j-I5  will  both  continually  increafe,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  quicknefs,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 

Succeflive  values  of  x.  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8ec. 

— . of  a?3+ioa?.  0,1  i,  28,  57,  104,  175,  276,  Sec. 

- of  5#* +15.  15,20,  35,  60,  95, 140,  195,  &C. 

By  infpeCting  this  table,  it  appears  that  while  x  in- 
creales  from  o  to  a  certain  numerical  value,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  3,  the  pofitive  part  of  the  equation,  or  a;3 +  10#, 
is  always  lefs  than  the  negative  part,  or  5#*  +  15}  fo 
that  the  expreflion 

a;3+ioa; — (5#* +  15),  or  a:3 — 5w*-f-ioa? — 15 

muft  neceflarily  be  negative. 

It  alfo  appears  that  when  x  has  increafed  beyond  that 
numerical  value,  and  which  is  evidently  lefs  than  4, 
the  pofitive  part  of  the  equation,  inftead  of  being  lefs 
than  the  negative  part,  is  now  greater,  and  therefore 
the  expreflion 

x3 — 5#*  4- 1  o# —  1 5 

is  changed  from  a  negative  to  a  pofitive  quantity. 

247.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  fome 
real  and  determinate  value  of  at,  which  is  greater  than 
3,  but  lefs  than  4,  and  which  will  render  the  pofitive 
and  negative  parts  of  the  equation  equal  to  one  another } 
therefore  that  value  of  x  muft  be  a  root  of  the  propofed 
equation }  and  as  what  has  been  juft  now  Ihewn  in  a 
particular  cafe  will  readily  apply  to  any  equation  what¬ 
ever,  the  truth  of  what  has  been  afferted  at  §  246  is 
obvious. 

248.  Two 


Approxi¬ 

mation. 


X3 


S 

x « 
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248.  Two  limits,  between  which  all  the  roots  of  any 
(  equation  are  eontained,  may  be  determined  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion. 

Let  N  be  the  greateft  negative  coefficient  in  any 
equation.  Change  the  figns  of  the  terms  taken  alter¬ 
nately,  beginning  with  the  feeond,  and  let  N'  be  the 
greateft  negative  coefficient  after  the  figns  are  fo 
changed.  The  pofitive  roots  of  the  equation  are  eon¬ 
tained  between  oandN+i,  and  the  negative  roots  be¬ 
tween  o  and  — N' — 1. 

Suppofe  the  equation  to  be 

x4 — px 3  -\-qx% — rx — j'rzo, 
whieh  may  be  alfo  exprelfed  thus  : 

Then,  whatever  be  the  values  of  the  coefficients  p ,  y,  r, 
&e.  it  is  evident  that  a;  may  be  taken  fo  great  as  to 

render  each  of  the  quantities  -,  —r  as  fmall  as  we 

X  X  X 3  X* 

pleafe,  and  therefore  their  fum,  or  —  —  -f-  . 

x  x% 

lefs  than  1  5  but  in  that  cafe  the  quantity 

x*(i-?+2--!L+±\ 

\  x*x2  X3  ‘  x4J9 

or  x 4 — px3^-qx7, — rx-\-s 

will  be  pofitive,  andfueh,  that  the  firft  term  at4  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  fum  of  all  the  remaining  terms  ;  therefore 
alfo  x*+qx*  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  terms  will  be  mueh 
greater  than  px3+rx-{-s  the  fum  of  the  negative  terms 
alone. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  be  found,  whieh 
when  fubftituted  for  x ,  renders  the  expreffion  x4 — px 3 
+qx* — rx — s  pofitive,  and  whieh  is  alfo  fueh  that  every 
greater  number  has  the  fame  property,  that  number  will 
exceed  the  greateft  pofitive  root  of  the  equation. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  N  to  be  the  greateft  negative 
coefficient,  it  is  evident  that  the  pofitive  part  of  the 
equation,  or  x4-\ -qx*,  is  greater  than  p  j, 

provided  that  x4  is  greater  than  N  a?3  4-  N  x*  +  N  x 
-f-N,  or  N  (a;3  4-  x%  +  x  + 1 )  j  but  *34-  x*  4-^-f-irr 
'V4— 1 

therefore  a  pofitive  refult  will  be  obtained,  if 

for  x  there  be  fubftituted  a  number  fueh  that  x4"^ 
r  x4  1 

or  at^^— a^-^Na^ — N.  Now  this  laft 

condition  will  evidently  be  fulfilled  if  we  take  Xs — #4= 
Na;4,  and  from  this  equation  we  find  a?=tN+i  •  but 
it  farther  appears  that  the  fame  condition  will  alfo  be 
fulfilled  as  often  as  Xs — #4:^N*4,  or  x — i~^N,  that 
is,  + 1,  therefore  N-f-i  muft  be  a  limit  to  the 

greateft  pofitive  root  of  the  propofed  equation,  as  was 
to  be  fhewn. 

249.  If  — y  be  fubftituted  for  the  equation 

x4- — 1  x3-\-qx* — rx — r  =  o  will  be  transformed  into 
-f-yy 3 -j- qy%  + ry — szzo  \  whieh  equation  differs  from 
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the  former  only  in  the  fignS  of  the  feeond,  fourth,  &c.  Approxi- 
terms  j  and  as  the  pofitive  roots  of  this  laft  equation  mation. 
are  the  fame  as  the  negative  roots  of  the  propofed  equa- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  their  limit  muft  he  fueh  as  has 
been  affigned. 

250.  From  the  two  preceding  propofitions  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  difeover,  by  means  of  a  few  trials,  the 
neareft  integers  to  the  roots  of  any  propofed  numeral 
equation,  and  thofe  being  found,  we  may  approximate 
to  the  roots  continually,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

a:4 — 4#3* — 3#  4-27=0. 

Here  the  greateft  negative  coefficient  being  4,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  §  248,  that  the  greateft  pofitive  root  is  lefs  than 
5*  If — y  be  fubftituted  for  a?,  the  equation  is  tranf- 
formed  to 

y4+ 4?3*  +35'+27=o> 

an  equation  having  all  its  terms  pofitive  \  therefore,  it 
can  have  no  pofitive  roots,  and  eonfequently  the  propo¬ 
fed  equation  eau  have  no  negative  roots  \  its  real  roots 
muft  therefore  be  eontained  between  o  and  +  5. 

251*  To  determine  the  limits  of  eaeh  root  in  particu¬ 
lar,  let  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  he  fubftituted  fueeeffively  for  x  ; 
thus  we  obtain  the  following  eorrefponding  refults. 

Subftitutions  for  a?  o,  i,  2,  3,  4 

Refults  +27,  +  21, +5, —9, +15. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  has  two  real  roots, 
one  between  2  and  3,  and  another  between  3  and  4. 

252.  That  we  may  approximate  to  the  firft  root,  let 
us  fuppofe  xz=2  4*y,  where  y  is  a  fraction  lefs  than 
unity,  and  therefore  its  feeond  and  higher  powers  but 
fmall  in  eomparifon  to  its  firft  power  j  hence,  in  find¬ 
ing  an  approximate  value  of  y,  they  may  be  rejected* 

Thus  we  have 

4-16+32.?,  &e. 

— 3  2—4%,  &c. 

—3*  =—  6—  yj, 

+  27=  +  27 


Hence  o  ==  5 — ic )y  nearly, 

and  ij—  +—.26  $  therefore,  for  a  firft  approximation, 
wTe  have  #=2.26. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  a?=  2.26 -f-y?  then,  reje&ing  as 

before  the  feeond  and  higher  powers  of  y'  on  aceouut  of 
their  fmallnefs,  we  have 

x4—  -}- 26.087  4- 46. 1 7 2/,  &ie. 

— 4*3= — 46.172 — 6i.2oiy',  &e. 

— 3*=—  6.780—  3  y’ 

+27  =  +  27 


,/ _ -£35 


Hence  y;rr-‘  - 

J  18.119 


.135  —  1 8. 1 193^'  nearly. 

=.0075,  and  A?rz2.264-y=2.2675. 

This  value  of  a;  is  true  to  the  laft  figure,  but  a  more 
accurate  value  may  be  obtained  by  fuppofing  a?= 2.675 
4 -yn->  and  finding  the  value  of  y"  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  have  already  found  thofe  of  y'  and  y ;  and  thus 

the 


.*  The  %n  denotes  that  the  quantities  between  whieh  it  is  placed  are  unequal.  Thus  cr^b,  fignifies  that 
a  is  greater  than  b ,  and  that  a  is  lefs  than  c. 
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Approxi-  the  approximation  may  be  continued  till  any  required 
mation.  degree  of  accuracy  be  obtained. 

The  fecond  root  of  the  equation,  which  we  have 
already  found  to  be  between  3  and  4,  may  be  invefti- 
gated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  will  appear 
to  be  3.6797,  the  approximation  being  earried  on  to 
the  fourth  figure  of  the  decimal,  in  determining  each 
root. 

253.  I11  the  preceding  example  wre  have  fhewn  how 
to  approximate  to  the  roots  of  an  adfedted  equation,  but 
the  fame  method  will  alfo  apply  to  pure  equations. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  at  from 
this  equation  x3zri. 

llecaufc x  is  greater  than  I,  and  lefs  than  2,  but  near¬ 
er  to  the  former  number  titan  to  the  latter,  let  us  alfume 
A=i+y,  then,  rejecting  the  powers  of y  which  exceed 
the  firft,  we  have  *3=i+3y,  and  therefore  2=i  +  3y, 
and  y=y=?3  nearly  \  hence  #=1.3  nearly. 


Let  us  next  aflame  #=1,3  +y',  then,  proceeding  as 

.197 

before,  we  find  2=2.197  +  5.07 y',  lienee  y'= — 

= — .039,  and*  #=1.3 — .039=1.26  nearly. 

To  find  a  flill  nearer  approximation,  let  us  fuppofe 
#=i.26+y',  then  from  this  aflumption  we  find  y= 
— .000079,  and 'therefore  ^=12.59921,  which  value 
is  true  to  the  laft  figure. 

254.  By  afluming  an  equation  of  any  order  with  li¬ 
teral  coefficients,  a  general  formula  may  be  inveftigated, 
for  approximating  to  the. roots  of. equations  belonging  to 
that  particular  order. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  cubic  equation, 


x3 + pxx  +<7*  +  r=  o, 


and  fuppofe  that  ar=o+y,  where  a  is  nearly  equal  to 
x9  and  y  is  a  fmall  fraction.  Then,  by  fubftituting 
a-\-y  for  x  in  the  propofed  equation,  and  rejecting  the 
powers  of  y  whieh  exceed  the  firft,  on  account  of  their 
fmallnefs,  we  have 

+Pa*- +<ia + r + (3°v +  3Pa + y)y=< 


Hence  y=< 
and  xzza- 


/73+yA*  +  ^tf +  r 
3«J+2 />«+?  ’ 

d3+7?a4  +  ^7+r_ 

3o*  +  2/>^+^ 


2  a3+/w* — -r 

3a* +2 pa  +  ? 


255.  Let  it  be  required  to  approximate  to  a  root  of 
the  cubic  equation  a;3 +  2#* +3*— 50=0.  Here  />=2, 
y= 3,  and  r= — 50  *,  and  by  trials  it  appears  that  x  is 
between  2  and  3,  but  neareft  the  latter  number*,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  firft  approximation,  a  may  be  iuppofed  =3, 
hence  we  find 


2a3  r 

3a*  +  2Pa  +  <? 


I  18  — _  6  * 
- TT* 


By  fubftituting  for  a  in  the  formula,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  as  before,  a  value  of  x  would  be  found  more  exa£t 
than  the  former,  and  fo  on  we  may  go  as  far  as  we 
pleafe. 

256.  The  method  we  have  hitherto  employed  for  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  roots  of  equations,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  method  offitccejjlve fuhjlitutions ,  and  was 
firft  propofed  by  Newton.  It  has  been  fince  improved 
Jby  Lagrange,  who  has  given  it  a  form  which  has  the 


advantage  of  fhewingthe  progrefs  made  in  the  approxi-  Approxi¬ 
mation  by  eaeli  operation.  This  improved  form  we  now  mation. 
proeeed  to  explain.  y— ^ 

Let  a  denote  the  whole  number,  next  lefs  to  the 

root  fought,  and  —  a  fraction,  whieh,  when  added  to  a, 

y 

completes  the  root,  then  #=«  +  -.  If  this  value  of  x 

be  fubftituted  in  the  propofed  equation,  a  new  equation 
involving  y  will  be  had,  whieh,  when  cleared  of  frac¬ 
tions,  will  ueeeflarily  have  a  root  greater  than  unity. 

Let  b  be  the  .whole  number  which  is  next  lefs  than 
that  root,  then,  for  a  firft  approximation,  we  have  #= 

0  +  ^.  But  b  being  only  an  approximate  value  of  y, 

in  the  fame  manner  as  a  is  an  approximate  value  of  x9 

we  may  fuppofe  y—b- { — • ,  then,  by  fubftituting  £  +  y, 

for  y,  wre  flia.ll  have  a  new  equation,  involving  only  y', 
whieh  muft  be  greater  than  unity  y  putting  therefore  lf 
to  denote  the  next  whole  number  lefs  than  the  root  of 

1  by  +  1 

the  equation  involving  y',  we  have  y=A  +  £,= : — y — , 

,  and  fubftituting  this  value  in  that  of  x ,  the  refult  is 

y 

■xz=a+w+. i 

Tor  a  feeond  approximate  value  of  x, 

'To  find  a  third  value  we  may  take  y'=£' 4 — -,  then 

y 

if  b"  denote  the  next  whole  number  lefs  than  y",  we 

.  ,  1  vy*+ 1  , 

.have  fl'=£'  +  -^  =  — —  ,  whence 


b" 


y=b+ 


•b"  bb’L"Jrb"Jrb 

W+l~  W+x  ’ and 


b'b"+I 

x—a+-bb'b"+b"+b’ 

and  fo  on  to  obtain  more  accurate  approximations. 

257.  We  flhall  apply  this  method  to  the  following 
example, 

x 3 — qx  +  7=0. 

Here  the  pofitive  roots  muft  be  between  0  and  8,  let  us 
therefore  lubftitute  fueeeflively,  o,  1,  2,  ...  to  8,  and 
we  obtain  refults  as  follow : 


Subftitutions. 

-o,  X,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

Iiefults. 

+7>+I>+  I»+I3>+43>  +97.  +i8i,+30i,  +463; 

hut  as  thefe  refults  have  all  the  fame  fign,  nothing  ean 
he  concluded  refpe&ing  the  magnitude  of  the  roots 
from  that  circumftanee  alone.  It  is,  however,  obferva- 
lde,  that  while  at  iucreafes  from  o  to  i  the  refults  de- 
creafe  }  but  that  whatever  fuceeflive  magnitudes  x  has 
greater  than  2,  the  refults  inereafe  y  we  may  therefore 
rcafonably  eonelude  that  if  the  equation  have  any  pofi¬ 
tive  roots  they  muft  be  between  1  and  2.  According¬ 
ly,  by  fubftituting  1.2,  1.4,  1.6,  and  1.8  fueeeflively  for 
x}  we  find  thefe  refults  +*328, — *056,  — *104,  +.232, 
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Approxima- and  as  there  arc  here  two  changes  of  the  figns,  it  fol- 
tion.  lows  that  the  equation  lias  two  pofitivc  roots,  one  be¬ 
tween  1.2  and  1.4,  and  another  between  1.6  and  1.8. 
Hence  it  appears,  thjit  to  find  either  value  of  x,  we 

may  aflumc  a— i-f-—  j  thus,  by  fubftitution,  we  have 

f—4’f+3!/+1=°- 

The  limit  of  the  pofitivc  root  of  this  laft  equation  is  5, 
and  by  fubftituting  o,  I,  2,  3,  4,  fuceeflively  for  f/,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  two,  one  of  which  is  between 
1  and  2,  and  the  other  between  2  and  3.  Therefore, 
for  a  firll  approximation,  we  have 

x ~ —  1  — ‘1',  xi— 1 1  — |— that  is,  xz—i  2,  x — 4 . 

To  approach  nearer  to  the  firft;  value  of  y,  let  us  take 

V- - 1  4-  and  therefore 

y 

y'*—2yn—y'  +  l~0. 

This  laft  equation  will  he  found  to  have  only  one  real 
root  between  2  and  3,  from  which  it  appears,  that  y=z 
I  and  *=  1  -j-j-zzy. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  y'— 2  + hence  we  fiud 

y"3— 3y,,2—< vj"— 1 =0) 

and  from  this  equation  y"  is  found  to  be  between  4  and 
5.  Taking  the  leaft  limit,  we  have 

y'zz:2+J=|,  2J~l  +!“  V ,  1  +  1  t— i y • 

It  is  eafy  to  continue  this  procefs  by  aflhming  yn~ 

4  +  y77?  and  f°  on>  as  far  as  may  be  judged  neeeffary. 

We  return  to  the  fecond  value  of  xy  which  was 
found  =£  by  the  firft  approximation,  and  which  cor- 

refponds  to y=z2.  Putting^—  2  +--y,  and  fubfti tilting 

this  value  in  the  equation  4y24“3y+ 1 -0)  which 
was  formerly  found,  we  get 

y'5+y'*— zyr— *=°, 

this  equation,  as  well  as  the  correfponding  equation 
employed  in  determining  the  other  value  of  x ,  has  only 
one  root  greater  than  unity,  which  root  being  between 
1  and  2,  let  us  take  y'n,  we  thence  find 

y=3,  and  .vzzi -fy—-£. 

Put  yxz  1  and  we  thence  find  by  fubftitution 

y"3 — $yrn — 4y" — 1 

an  equation  which  gives  yn  between  4  and  5  ;  lienee, 
as  before, 

y — hi  y — ti  x — n* 

That  we  niay  proceed  in  the  approximation,  we  have 

only  to  fuppofe  ,  and  fo  on.  The  equation 

Xs — 7*-  + 7  has  alfo  a  negative  root  between  —3  and 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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— 4,  and  to  find  a  nearer  value  we  may  put  xirz — 3-— 
-5  hence  we  have  y*~20if— yy — i~o,  and  y*^ 20, 
y 21  7  and  therefore,  for  the  firft  approximation,  x-=z 


_  6  1  p 

>  — — so* 


y  patting  ^20+-, 


&e. 


Operation. 


a — x)ax 

ax — x* 


1 tAt  *4  ^ 

(*+_  +  _+_  &C. 


+x2 

X 5 

+x * - 

a 


+- 


X *  A4 


+- 


X 4 


Thus  it  appears,  that 


— x-\ - 1 — - -| — r-}-> 

a — x  a  o 

Here  the  law  of  the  feries  being  evident,  the  terms 
may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 


Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  convert 


finite  feries. 


(«+*) 


into  an  in- 
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Infinite 

Series. 


we  may 


obtain  fucceflive  values  of  x ,  each  of  which  will  be  more 
exact  than  that  which  preceded  it. 

258.  rIhc  fueeefilve  equations  which  involve  y ,  y\ 
tfr,  &c.  have  never  more  than  one  root  greater  than 
unity,  urtlels  that  two  or  more  roots  of  the  propofed 
equation  are  contained  between  the  limits  a,  and  /7-J-1; 
but  when  that  eircumftance  has  place,  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  example,  ionic  one  of  the  equations  involving  ?/,  if. 
&c.  will  have  more  than  one  root  greater  than  unitv, 
and  from  each  root  a  feries  of  equations  may  he  derived, 
by  which  we  may  approximate  to  the  particular  roots  of 
the  propofed  equation  contained  between  the  limits  a 
and 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  Infinite  Series . 

259.  The  revolving  of  any  propofed  quantity  into  a 
feries,  is  a  problem  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
application  of  algebra  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  \  and  there  are  various  methods  by  which  it 
may  he  performed,  fuited  to  the  particular  forms  of  the 
quantities  Which  may  become  the  fubjedl  of  confidera- 
tion. 

260.  Any  rational  fraction  may  be  refolved  into  a 
feries,  by  the  common  operation  of  algebraic  divifion, 
as  in  the  following  examples  : 

(IX 

Ex.  1.  To  change  — —  into  an  infinite  feries. 


4X 
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Infinite? 

Series 


2 QX-[-Xz)cf 

fd-|-2tf*  +  ** 


v  a  '  a"  w 


— 2  ax- 


— 2a  x — 4  at - 


2*  3 
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into  feries,  and  which  is  alio  of  very  extenfiVe  ufe  in  the  infinite 
higher  parts  of  the  mathematics,  eonfifts  in  affuming  a  Series, 
feries  with  indeterminate  coefficients,  and  having  its  '  v 
terms  proceeding  according  to  the  powers  of  fome 
quantity  contained  in  the  propofed  expreffion. 

That  we  may  explain  this  method,  let  us  fuppofe 


—  is  to  be  converted  into  a 


+  3**+ 

+3*’  + 


2x3' 

a 

6*3  3** 

a  '  a% 


that  the  fraction  —  ,  . 

cf-^ax+x* 

feries  proceeding  by  the  powers  of  *;  we  are  therefore 
to  affume 

A  -J-  Bat  -4*  Da;3  -J-  ,  &c* 


4*3 


3^ 

"  a 2 


Therefore  ■ 


a2 


2X  3X2  4X3  5*4 


&c. 


(a  +  x)2  a  ‘  «3 

the  law  of  continuation  being  evident. 

261.  A  fecond  method  by  which  algebraic  quanti¬ 
ties,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  may  be  converted 


rrA-f-tf2I> 


a*-\-ax-]-xr 

where  A  denotes  thefe  terms  of  the  feries  into  which 
*  dot?s  not  at  all  enter;  B*  the  terms  which  contain 
only  the  firft  power  of  *;  C*a  the  terms  whieh  con¬ 
tain  only  the  feeond  power,  and  fo  on.  Let  both  fidcs 
of  the  equation  be  multiplied  by  a2,  4-tfv-|-*2,  fo  as  to 
take  away  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  let  the 
numerator  oz  be  tranfpofed  to  the  other  fule^  fo  that  the 
whole  expreffion  may  be  =0,  then 

+/j2  E- 

0. 


B1  +  *»CT  +a2Vl  +“^1  0  1 

A  f  x  B  l*2  +a  C  [x*  +oD  f  *4+>  &c-  f  = 

+  aj  +  bj  +  y 


Now  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  being  fuppofed 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  any  particular  value  of*, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  expreffion  can  only  be  =ro, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  terms  which  multiply  the 
lame  powers  of*  are  feparately  =0  ;  for  if  that  were 
not  the  cafe,  it  would  follow  that  *  had  a  certain  de¬ 
terminate  relation  to  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  &e.  which 
is  contrary  to  what  wre  have  all  along  fuppofed.  1  0 
determine  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  &e.  therefore,  wre 
have  this  feries  of  equations, 


rA — a2  — 0 

^2B  +  flA  —o 

Hence  A—  1 

B=— 

A  _ 

a 

f2C+/?B-J-A=o 

C=- 

B 

a 

t^D+aC  +  B=o 

d=- 

c 

a 

rF-f-aI3  -J-  C=o 

E=- 

D 

a  1 

&c. 

&e. 

1 

a 

L 

;=0 


a* 

B_ 

V 

<C 

o2 : 


Here  the  law  of  relation  which  takes  plaee  among 
the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  is  evident,.  viz.  that  if 
P,  Q,  R,  denote  any  three  coefficients  whieh  immedi¬ 
ately  follow"  each  other, 

fl2R-J-oQ-[-P=o  ; 

and  from  this  equation,  by  means  of  the  coefficients  al¬ 
ready  determined,  we  find  F=zo,  G=z  —g,  H= 

K— o,  &e. 

Therefore,  refuming  the  affumed  equation,,  and  fub- 
ftituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  their  refpe&ive  values,  we 
have 

a2  *  _  ,  *3  *4  ^  ,  aA 

ifi 


*3  +0 . 

+ 

minate  coefficients,  let  it  be  required  to  exprefs  the 
fquarc  root  a% — *a  by  means  of  a  feries.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  wre  might  affume 

Ja%— *a= A  +  B*  +  C*a  +D*3+E*4 +,  &c.$ 

but  as  wre  would  find  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  powers 
of  *,  each  =0,  let  us  rather  affume 

Ja'—x1 =A+Bxz+Cx*+Dx6+,  &e. 
then  fquaring  both  fides,  and  tranfpofing,  we  have 

r  a*+2ABi  +2AC-J  +2AD7 

ozz  \  +  1  >x%  >xA  >  *6+&e* 

l-a'  y  +  B*  j  +2BC3 

Henee  A* — a 3 

2  AB  -f  1 

2AC+B* 


=zo  and  A~a 
B=— 


=0 


1 

Ba 


1 

2  n 


C— _  _ 

2A  8a3 
BC_  1 

AD+BC  =0  D=— x— -jgj 

&e.  &o. 

and  fubflituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &e.  their  values 

vs 

-,  &c.. 


/ - -  **  *4  *6 

*-a~ x  8 7x3  i6as 


2  a 


This  method  of  refolving  a  quantity  into  an  infinite 
feries  wrill  be  found  more  expeditious  than  any  other, 
as  often  as  the  operations  of  divifion  and  evolution  are 
to  be  performed  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  thele  expreffions 

nj 


x  *3  *4  x6  x7  Q 

x--*  +T3-74*  +  r6—j*+’ &e- 


a  **  — |—  ctx  — *a  (i 

2,62.  As  a  fecond  example  of  the  method-  of  indeter- 


y - :  *~~~  ,  01  - - -  . 

s/a'  +  x*  Vfl3  +  A?3 

263.  The  binomial  theorem  affords  a  third  method 
of  refolving  quantities  into  feries  ;  but  before  we  ex¬ 
plain  this  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhew  how  the 
theorem  itfelf  may  be  invelligated. 

Let  tf-|-*  be  any  binomial  quantity,  which  is  to  be 

railed 


\ 
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Infinite  ra;fe({  to  a  power  denoted  by  — ,  where  in  and  n  de¬ 
scries.  r  Jn 

note  any  numbers  either  pofitive  or  negative.  Or  be- 

(x  \  x  ™ 

i  J,  if  we  put—rry,  then  (a  +  tf)  '* 

tn  tn 

=zan  X(I+y)'t  >  therefore  inftead  of  a-\-x  wc  may 

confider  I  +y,  whieh  is  fomewhat  more  fimple  in  its 
form. 

264.  By  eonfidering  fome  of  the  fir  ft  powers  of  1  -j-a?, 
viz. 


Beeaufe  wwzz  i+y  and  hy  fubtra&ing 

the  latter  equation  from  the  former,  un — vnz=:y — 2?, 
hence,  and  from  the  laft  feries,  we  have 


Infinite 

Series. 


um — vm  A(y — 2) 


Un—Vri 

D(y4— s4) 


y—~ 


y—% 

f,&e. 


B(yW) 

y—% 


+ 


C 

y—z 


+ 


266.  But  every  expreffion  of  the  form  um — vm  is 
divifiblc  by  u — v,  when  m  is  a  whole  number,  thus  we 
have 


O+O  =l+  x 

( I  +#)*  “  I  -f-  2X  -f-  .V*  \ 

(1  _|_a;)3=i x> 

(i+.v)4rzi  -f-4^+6^2  +  4^3+^4 

&e. 


it  appears  that  the  powers  of  1  -\-x  have  this  form 
i4-A#+B^  +  C%3-fD*4  +  ,  &e. 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  1),  &e.  are  numbers 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  any  particular 
value  of  .v.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  feries  cannot  con¬ 
tain  any  negative  power  of  x ;  for  if  any  of  its  terms 

Q 

had  this  form  — ,  then  the  fuppofition  of  xzzo  would 


render  that  term  indefinitely  great,  whereas  the  whole 
feries  ought  in  that  cafe  to  be  reduced  to  unity. 

265.  Let  us  therefore  affume 

0+y);r=i+Ay+B^  +  %3+Dy4  +  ,&c. 

Then  we  have  alfo 


tn 

(i+z)r=i+Az  +  Bz’+C:z3  +  I)s;4-f,  &e. 

i  JL 

Let  us  put  (i+y)n=fc,  and  therefore 

m  m 

( 1 +y)“  =»m,  (1  -f-z)”  —vm,  then,  taking  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  feries,  we  have 

tr - 7)“—  A  ( !J — %)  +B  (1/ — z1)  +C(y3_2’)+D 

O4— »4)+,  &c. 


n»i—v'»=(u — v)(um- *  sru'n-'lv  .  .  .  JfUV"-1  +1/"-’) 
u’1 — v”—  (11 — -{-k”—  2v  . . .  -\-uvn~ !  v"~ 1  ) 

.  .  uin  - 

fo  that  if  we  fubftitute  for -  its  value  as  found 

un — vn 

from  thefe  equations,  and  divide  eaehterm  of  the  feries 
by  the  denominator  y— ex,  we  have 

am-*+um-%v  ...  +uvm-1+vm-Tm_ 
un~l  -j -un~2v  .  ..  +i/vn~2 

A-f-B(y+js)  +^(^z+^2S+2;2)  +^(y3+^2^  +  y~% 
+:z3)+E(i'4+J,3!S+^:z,+y2;3  +  2;4)  +  5  &c- 

Now  as  this  laft  equation  mull  be  true,  whatever  be 
the  values  of y  and  z,  we  may  fuppofe  y= zz,  but  in  that 
eafe  i  +y=i  -\-z  or  unzzvn,  and  therefore  n zzv.  Thus 
the  equation  is  reduecd  to 

7?lUm~ 1 

— ^-=A+  2By+3%*  +  4^3+5E^4+,  &c. 
or  to  the  following  : 

«w=«7Z(A+2B^+3C/+4Dy3+5Ey4+,  &c.), 

m 

fo  that,  putting  for  um  and  un  their  values  (i  -j-y)”  and 
i  -(-y,  wre  have 


in  , 

l+yY  =  C1  +y)(^  +  2%+3(V+4ity3+5%4+>  &e- 


=  rA+aBy+3Cy+4Dy*+JEy*+> 

l  +  Ajr+2B3»+3Cy*+4I>y*+, 


&C. 

&C. 


But  from  the  equation  originally  affirmed  we  have 


therefore 


TCi+5)ff=T+T^+TV-l4<y+=y+.  &*• 


T+T^+TB^+T^+TD**+’  &c- 

_f  A-f-  2B^+3%*  +4D34  +  5E^4+,  &e. 
1  +  A  y+z^y*  +  3%3  +  4 %4+>  &c. 


And  as  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  have  no  connexion  of  y  on  the  other  fide.  Therefore,  to  determine 

with  any  particular  value  of  y,  it  follows,  that  the  co-  A,  B,  C,  &c.  we  have  the  following  feries  of  equa- 
effieient  of  any  power  of  y  on  the  one  fide  of  the  equa-  tions  : 
lion  mull  be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  fame  power 

4  N  2  Arr 


652 


Infinite 

Series. 


A=- 


Hence  A=- 


2B+  Azz—A 

n 

3C+aB=^B 

4D+3C=~C 


5e+4d=-d 

n 


B 


algebra. 

(  n  1 )   A  Q — n) 


Infinite 


2 

2  n 

B( 

^  B  (777 - 2 Tl) 

3 

3« 

c( 

1 _ 

^   c  (OT— 3«) 

4 

472 

D< 

f  m  > 

<  n 

)  T>(m  —  472) 

5 

&c. 

Sn 

&c. 

Or,  fubftituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  their  values  as 
determined  from  the  preceding  equations  : 


A=- 


B= 


n 

m(tn — /?) 


c= 


I.  2.T.  f 

{m — 2 n) 


1.  2  .3  n 3 

^ — n)  {m — 2 n')  [m — 3  n) 

~i-~2  r~ 3  .  4 

j, m{ m — n)  (m — in)  [m — 3 n)  ( m — 4//) 

— 1/  2  T  3  .4  .  5  «s 

8tc. 

267.  Refuming  now  the  affumed  equation 

m 

(x  +y)  * ==  +> 

X  t»  rn  fn 

and  oblerving  that  -zz y  and  (a-f-tf)  (i  +^)  * 

we  have 

mx  t  A [m — /<?)#*  (  B(/» — 2/z) 

"  I*  "T 


,  .  ”  -/  mx 

(a+x)  u—cin  [  iH - 4. 

\na 

x 3  C  (m — 3^)a;4  \ 

~T  +  — - &C.) 

a3  1  4/1  a4  / 


3« 


where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  terms,  or 

"  Z  m  m(m—ri)  Z~2n  . 

”  zza  ” - a  M  *4- - —  *  A?  4- 

v  1  7  *  «  *  1 .  2  n*  1 

mfjw — ri)  (m — 211)  ZzlZ 
-4 - - 7 a  *  x 3 


I  .  2 


— vn 


ttl  c*  •11  \  t  J  *  UiUIUlC 

—  is  pofitive,  but  the  fame  conclufion  will  be  obtain-  Series. 

ti  ( 

ed  when  —  is  negative.  For,  changing  ^tn  into 
n 

— 772,  and  obferving  that 

I  1  — um 


Vm 


umvm 


we  have 

u~m — v~r 

un — vn 


I  fvm — um\ I  fum — vm\ 

Um%)m  \  Un Vn  )  umVm  \  un — vn  / 


Now  we  have  already  found,  that  when  u—v ,  the 

.  um Vm  mum~r  •  1  r 

fraction - becomes  — — — ;  therefore,  m  the  lame 

un — vn  nun~l 

cafe, 


-v 


un — vn 


1  — i  mir~  — u~ 
““  u2m  *  nun~l  nuru 


and  from  this  laft  expreflion  we  derive  the  fame  value 

— m 

for  w“m  or  (1  +y)  ”  as  before,  regard  being  had  to  the- 

change  of  the  fign  of  the  exponent. 

269.  If  we  fuppofe  m  to  be  a  pofitive  integer,  and 
fl=i,  the  feries  given  in  laft  artiele  for  the  powers  of 
a-\-x  will  always  terminate,  as  appears  alfo  from  the 

operation  of  involution  }  but  if  m  be  negative,  or  — 

a  fraction,  the  feries  will  confift  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  terms.  Examples  of  the  application  of  the 
theorem  have  been  already  given  upon  the  firft  fuppo- 
fition,  when  treating  of  involution  *,  we  now  proceed 
to  fliew  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  expanfion  of  al¬ 
gebraic.  quantities  into  feries  upon  either  of  the  two  lath 
hypothefes. 


270.  Ex.  I*  It  is  required  to  exprefs 
of  a  feries. 

Becaufe 


(r+z) 


-3  by  means 


i  + * 
r 


Therefore 


(r+a3. 


.=(-+r 


(■+;)■ 

(«2  \  ■** 3  , 

I+“)  be  compared  with  (n-(— ' r)  "  and  wre 


have 


m(m—n)  (m— in) 

*1.2.3  *4  71 4 

and  either  of  thefe  formulae  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  theorem  for  railing  a  binomial  quantity  a  -\-x  to 
any  power  whatever. 

268.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  expreffion 

- .  m  m 

when  u—vy  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 


a=  1,  «=— 3,  »=  1 


Hence,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values  of  a,  x ,  m,  n  in  the 
firft  general  formula  of  §  267,  we  have 


r3  f=I" 

(r+»)31  :IJ 


3s+3^_a±i2i+  &c. 

r  1  1.2  r*  1.2.37- 3 


1 .  ir 
6»* 


102;  ‘ 


15^ 


3-  v 


+  ,  ^C* 
Ex.  2 1 
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Series1  ^  3S  refiU3re(l  *°  exprefs  \/a-\~b  by  the  form  of  a  ferics. 

Becaufe  a-\-bz=.a^i 

Tlierefore  Va+i>=  V«X  a*/i -f^=aT(i 

By  comparing  ( 1 +-)T  with  (a+jc)”  we  have  a—  1 ,  X=~,  m=i,  «=3, 

\  <1/  fl 

and  fubftitute  as  in  laft  example 

t=Mi+-  - — +  _  -1-2*8*4  +  &c.  'I 

5 _  \  ^30  3.6a3  ‘  3.6.9a3  3.6.9.12a4  *’  / 

s/a+b~{  4/  b  b1  10M  f  c  \ 

L-a  v+Ta~^  +w  ~  nr*  +>  &cJ 


Reverfion 
of  Series. 


Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  refolve 
Becaufc 


into  a  feries. 


(r3+*5H 

__a 

=r*  X  (y3  +«3)  T?  ^  wc  raife  r 3  -fss?  to  the  — f  power,  and  multiply  the  refulting  fe* 


(r3-F*3H 

ries  by  r2,  wre  fliall  have  the  feries  required.  Or  the  given  quantity  may  be  reduced  to  a  more  fimple  form  thus  £ 
becaufe  r5  -f-2$3  n:  r3  X 

Therefore  (r 5  +  & 3  )T=^2  ^ 1  +77,  J T,  and 


(' 


qfrT)-=7— !jTr.=  (1+^T)-T-  H““ 
T  ('+?t)t 


(r‘+*’H 


=  (■+$-* 

2%  3  2.C2J6  2. C.8fc9  2.  C.8. 1 1 2>x2 

—  I _ _i_ — A_  _ — ^ - j _ -1 - - - Rrc 

3  r 3  *  ^  ^  ^6  ^  6.9  r9‘  3  6  9  12 ^  ^ 


22s3  5*°  40# 


1 1 02* 2 


81/ 9 


243r 


&c. 


Ex.  4.  It  is  required  to  find  a  feries  equal  to 

Firft  by  the  binomial  theorem  we  have 

x4  x6 


a*-\-xizz(a2-\-x’zyTz=.a 


2a  8a3  ’  16 «5 


VV  +  *2 

V  a2 — x1 


— ,  &c. 


(*W)“*=i+ 

a 


x* 

2  a3 


3*  4 

'8«5 


5*0 


1 6a7 


,  &.c. 


Therefore,  by  taking  the  product  of  the  two  feries, 
and  proceeding  in  the  operation  only  to  fuch  terms  as 
involve  the  6th  power  of  xy  we  find 


*J n  +*  .  x  x 4  _  x6  „ 

~r  •  "  •  —  *  d — T - j-| - &c. 

t'/ef—x*  a  2a4  ~  2a6 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  Reverfion  of  Series. 

271.  The  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients, 
tvluch  we  have  already  employed  when  treating  of  infi¬ 


nite  feries,  may  alfo  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  re¬ 
verting  of  feries  5  that  is,  having  any  quantity  expref- 
fed  by  an  infinite  feries  compofed  of  the  powers  of  an¬ 
other  quantity,  to  exprefs,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
quantity  by  means  of  an  infinite  feries  compofed  of  the 
powers  of  the  former. 

272.  Let  y~n-\-ax-\-bx* -\-cxl-\-clx4 &c. 

Then  to  revert  the  feries  we  mull  find  the  value  of 
x  in  terms  ofy.  For  this  purpofe  we  lhall  tranfpofe  //, 
and  put  z>~y — then 

{zz=:ax-\-bx*Jrcx:i-\-dx4-\-,  &e. 

Now  when  xzzo,  it  is  evident  that  »rzO,  therefore  we 
may  aflume  for  x  a  ferics  of  this  form, 

XZZ  A-25  -f-  BsS2  -j-CiZ3  — |- 1) 25 4  -f-  ,  &C. 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  tkc.  denote  quanti¬ 
ties  as  yet  unknown,  but  which  are  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  quantity  x.  To  determine  tliofe  quantities 
let  the  firft,  fecond.  third,  &. c.  powers  of  the  feries, 

As-J-B^-f-C*3  4-Ds4~[-,  &c. 

bo 


Csl 


A  L  G 


Ot’Loga-  be  found  by  multiplication,  and  fubftituted  for 
rithms,  & c,  ^3,  &c.  refpe&ively,  in  the  equation 

o= — %Jrax-\‘bxx-\-cx*,  &c. 

thus  we  have 


x.  x * 


,r 

•j 


-\-ax  6iCz3  4-  tfDs;4-J-&e-*l 

4 -bx* 1 2=  JrbA*z2\-2bAKz*  +  2£ACs4+&c.  | 

+  £B2s4 

4-C523=Z  +  cA  3  25  3  +  3^ A*Bfc4+&.C 

-j-^2»4=  +  </A4*254  4-&Ci 

&C. 

and,  putting  the  coefficients  of  z,z%  z3,  &c.  each  zzo, 

a  A — i  =  o,  dB-{-^A*rrO,  aC-[-2£AB4-rA3.zzo 
^D  +  2^AC+^Ba+3cA2B  +  ^A4=:o,  &c. 

thefe  equations  give 

A=r- 

a 

B=—  4 

a3 

2b1 — ac 


E  B  R  A. 

powers  of  2,  for  inftance,  may  become  equal,  either  ex-  OfLo^a- 
a&ly,  or  nearer  than  by  any  affignable  difference,  to  all  ntlims, 
numbers  whatever,  from  o  upwards.  If  the  exponents  11  v__l 
be  integers,  we  fliall  have  only  the  numbers  which  form 
the  geometrical  progreffion,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  *,  hut 
the  intermediate  numbers  may  be  exprefied,  at  leaft 
nearly,  by  means  of  fractional  exponents.  Thus  the 
numbers  from  o  to  10  may  be  exprefied  by  the  powers 
of  2  as  follows  : 


Crr- 


a° 


5b3 — yabc-\-ard 


Dzz- 

a' 

See. 

Therefore  Arzr—ss- 
a 


b_ 

a> 


2  b2 


5&3 — $abc-\-a*d 


■2$4  +  ,  &C. 


273.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  formu¬ 
la,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  from  the  equation 

y—x - -  +  —  —  oec. 


i f  ,  y 3  ,  y 4 


’ — T>  d — - 1»  &C*. 


In  this  cafe  we  have 

*=y,  <>=*, 

'Therefore,  fubftituting  thefe  values,  we  have 

&c. 


r^+T+ 


+  24+’ 


2” 

21 
2] 

2*  =4 

22’32>=5 


=  2 
*.585—3 


2**585-  6 
2*.8°7—  7 
23*  =  8 
23-t7°=  9 
23*322mo 


In  like  manner  may  fractions  be  exprefied  by  the  powers 
of  2.  Thus 


— 0-3*322 

50 - *  9 


*2—  ■ 


■0=2- 


'3: 


■  21*337 


2-*.737  &C- 


where  it  is  obfervable  that  the  exponents  are  now  nega¬ 
tive. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  all  numbers  be  exprefied  by 
the  powers  of  10.  Thus, 


1  o  =  1 
10*301  rr  2 
jo*477  =  3 


&c. 


10“  rz 
10—699  — 
I0‘ 

&c. 


I 


-•I!3  =  -3 


274.  In  the  equation 

a y+by'+cy3-^,  &c.  rrfl'ar+i'^X^+j  &c. 
in  which  both  tides  are  exprefied  by  feries,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  y  in  terms  of  x ,  we  muft  affume,  as 
before, 

yrrA^4-B,x24-C^3+I^‘V4+,  &c! 

and  fubftitute  this  feries  and  its  powers  for  y  and  its 
powers  in  the  propofed  equation  j  afterwards,  by  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  terms  to  one  fide,  and  making  the  coefficients 
of  each  power  of  y ,  rzo,  a  feries  of  equations  will  be 
had  by  which  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  & c.  may  be 
determined. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Logarithms  and  Exponential  Sfiian- 
tities. 

,275.  All  pofitive  numbers  may  be  confidered  as 
powers  of  any  one  given  affirmative  number.  The 


276.  Even  a  fraction  might  be  taken  in  place  of  2, 
or  1  o,  in  the  preceding  examples  \  and  fnch  exponents 
might  be  found  as  would  give  its  powers  equal  to  all 
numbers,  from  o  upwards.  There  are  therefore  no  li¬ 
mitations  with  refpeCt  to  the  magnitude  of  the  number, 
by  the  powers  of  which  all  other  numbers  are  to  be  ex- 
preffed,  except  that  it  muft  neither  be  equal  to  unity, 
nor  negative.  If  it  were  =1,  then  all  its  powers 
would  alfo  be  =1,  and  if  it  were  negative,  there  are 
numbers  to  which  none  of  its  powers  could  poffibly  be 
equal. 

277.  If  therefore  y  denote  any  number  whatever, 
and  r  a  given  number,  a  number  x  may  be  found, 
fuch,  that  rxz=y,  and  x ,  that  is,  the  exponent  of  r 
which  gives  a  number  equal  to  y,  is  called  the  logarithm 

°f  y- 

278.  The  given  number  r,  by  the  powers  of  which 
all  other  numbers  are  exprefied,  is  called  the  radical 
number  of  the  logarithms,  which  are  the  indices  of  thofe 
powers. 

279.  From  the  preceding  definition  of  logarithms 
their  properties  are  eafily  deduced,  as  follows ; 

1.  The  fum  of  two  logarithms  is  equal  to  the  lo¬ 

garithm  of  their  product.  Let  y  and  y '  be  two  num¬ 
bers,  and  x  and  x'  their  logarithms,  fo  that  and 

rx,—y',  then  rxXrX'~yyfi  or  rx+x’zzyyf ;  hence,  from 
the  definition,  x^-x'  is  the  logarithm  of  yy\  that  is, 
the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  y  and  if  is  the  logarithm 
of  ytf. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  two  num^ 
bers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  quotient  $  for 

if 
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rithms,  See.  ^  *** — U  ant^  7  — b  »  the^  */  — ~~7  or  ?  — —>  there-  I  -\-nxa-\ - a*  -{ - q$ 

4  ......  1  r  y  y  1*2  1  •  a  *3 


fore,  by  the  definition,  x — x'  is  the  logarithm  of 
that  is,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  y  and  yf  is 
the  logarithm  of  — 


nx(nx—i){nx—2)(nx—3) 

I  •  2  *  3  *  4  '  4 


=  1  ~\-nv 


I  <n— 0 

‘  I  •  2 


»(”— Q(«— 2^, 

1  •  2  \  3 
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Of  Loga¬ 
rithms,  &c. 
1  * 


3.  Let  n  be  any  number  whatever,  then,  log.  N^zr:/? 
X  log.  N.  For  N"  is  N  multiplied  into  itfelf  n  times, 
therefore  the  logarithm  of  N"  is  equal  the  logarithm  of 
N  added  to  itfelf  n  times,  or  to  n  x  log.  N. 

280.  From  thefe  properties  of  logarithms  it  follows, 
that  if  we  poffefs  tables  by  which  we  can  aflign  the  lo¬ 
garithm  correfponding  to  any  given  number,  and  alfo 
the  number  correfponding  to  any  given  logarithm,  the 
operations  of  multiplication  and  divifion  of  numbers  may 
be  reduced  to  the  addition  and  fubtra&ion  of  their  lo¬ 
garithms,  and  the  operations  of  involution  and  evolution 
to  the  more  fimple  operations  of  multiplication  and  di- 
vilion.  Thus,  if  two  numbers  x  and  y  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  together,  by  taking  the  fum  of  their  logarithms, 
we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  prod u 61,  and,  by  in  - 
fpedfing  the  table,  the  produdl  itfelf.  A  iimilar  obfer- 
vation  applies  to  the  quotient  of  two  numbers,  and  alfo 
to  any  power  or  to  any  root  of  a  number. 

281.  The  general  properties  of  logarithms  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  particular  value  of  the  radical  number, 
and  hence  there  may  be  various  fy Herns  of  logarithms, 
according  to  the  radical  number  employed  in  their  con- 
llrudtion.  Thus  if  the  radical  number  be.  10,  we  fliall 
have  the  common  fyflem  of  logarithms,  but  if  it  were 
2*7182818  we  fhould  have  the  logarithms  firfl  con- 
ftru6ted  by  Lord  Napier,  which  are  called  hyperbolic 
logarithms » 

282.  We  have  already  obferved  (J  277),  that  the 

relation  between  any  number  and  its  logarithm  is  ex~ 
pre fifed  by  the  equation  where  y  denotes  a  num¬ 

ber,  x  its  logarithm,  and  r  the  radical  number  of  the 
iyflem,  and  any  two  of  thefe  three  quantities  being  gir 
ven  tlie  remaining  one  may  be  found.  If  either  7/  or 
r  were  the.  quantity  required,  the  exponent  would  in¬ 
volve  no  difficulty }  if,  however,  the  exponent  x  were 
confidered  as  the  unknown  quantity  while  r  and  y  were 
fuppofed  given,  the  equation  to  be  refolved  would  be 
of  a  different  form  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto  con¬ 
fidered.  Lquations  of  this  form  are  called  exponential 
equations.  To  rcfolve  fuch  an  equation  is  evidently  the 
fame  thing  as  to  determine  the  logarithm  of  a  given 
number,  and  this  problem  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  in- 
vefligate. 

283.  We  therefore  refume  the  equation  r^rr//,  where 
/*,  .#,  and  y  denote,  as  before,  we  are  to  find  a  value  of 
x  in  terms  of  r  and  y.  Let  us  fnppofe  rmi-J-tf  and 
yzz  1  +^,  then  our  equation  will  Hand  thus  . 


0  +ay=zi+v. 


*0—^1)  Q—  2)  (*—3) 
1  •  2  *  3  *  4 


&c. 


Therefore  fubtra6Hng  unity  from  both  fides,  and  divicT- 
ing  by  n,  we  have 


+ 


1*2  I  *'  2  *  3 


x(nx — 1  )(nx — 2)(nx — 3)  4 

3  *  4  * 


+  ,  &c. 


=  v+ 


X  *2*3 


(a— 1)(»— 2)(«— 3) 
I  •  2  •  3  •  4 


+  > 


and  by  fuppofing  the  faftors  which  conftitute  the  terms 
of  each  feries  to  he  aftually  multiplied,  and  the  products 
arranged  according  to  the  power  of  n,  the  laft  equation 
will  have  this  form, 


xa~i — “)«z+  +  +  ^ 

+R„3_^(14  +  >&c. 

=v  +  ( i>a  -f  ( p'n  +qn2  -f.  +  (/>"//  -f-  y  V  +r/^ 

— +  >  &c. 


Here  the  coefficients  of -the  power  //,  viz.  P  P'  P"’ 
&c.  Q,  Q',  &c.  li,  8cc.  alfo  p,  y,  y',  &c.  <?,  y/&c* 
r,  &c.  are  expreffions  which  denote  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  powers  of  x  in  the  firfl  feries,  and  certain 
numbers  in  the  fecond  ;  hut  as  they  are  all  to  vanifii  in 
the  courfe  of  the  inveftigation,  it  is  not  neceffary  that 
they  ffiould  be  expreffed  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
fingle  letter. 

284.  Now  each  fide  of  this  lafl  equation  may  evi¬ 
dently  he  refolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  quantity  and  the  other  involves 
that  quantity,  hence  the  fame  equation  may  alfo  Hand 
thus, 

+  P^a  +  (P'«  +  Q^)^3^(p,^  +  Q^*+R;i3^4^&cJ 

__  y  +  v - i-V*  +  - Jv  +  ,  &  C. 

i  +pnvl  +  (p'n  +  yn%)v  +(p"n*+y'nz+rn4)v4+&ic: 


So  that,  by  railing  both  tides  to  the  power  /7,  where 
«  denotes  an  indefinite  number,  which  is  to  difappear 
in  the  courfe  of  the  inveHigation,  we  have 
=  (I+*0%  and  refolving  both  Tides  of  the  equation  into 
feries  by  means  of  the  binomial  theorem; 


This  equation  muH  hold  true,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  //,  which  is  a  quantity  entirely  arbitrary,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  vaniffi  from  the  equation  expreffing  the 
relation  between  x  and  v  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
terms  on  each  fide  of  the  equation,  which  involve  r, 
ought  to  deflroy  each  other,  and  thus  there  will  re- 

jnain 


:6s6  A  %.  G  E  B  B  A. 

OfLoga-  main  only  the  part  of  each  fide,  which  does  not  involve 
•jithms,  &c.  n,  that  is,  -  ; 


I  V*  V* 

Becaufe  log.  ( i  +  v)  =  - —  +  — 


v  ,  o-r\  OfLoga. 
"  ^  -j-,  OwC.  j  lithms,  &c. 


&c.  =  — 


7+J 


tr/2J  x(r  xa 

xa—-  +  - — —  + 

7’4  I 

— -  *4“,  o^c« 

4 

r/1  fl3  o4  ,  c  ,  w*  , 

or  (« - +  - -  +.  &  c.)  *=«— r+T 

v  2  3  4  ^  o 

n4  t<s  „ 

- f- - ,  &C. 

Bettis  now  put  A  to  denote  the  conftant  multiplier 

7+7“T+’  (  2 

.  (—O'  (r— i£+,  &c. 


By  fuhftituting  — v  for  +v,  we  Lave 

if  v2  vl  v4  *  \ 

log.  (^)=xr^T— &c*  ' 

l  v 


3  4 

Now,  log.  - log*  C1  V )  = 


I  —  V' 

therefore  fuhtraeHng  the  latter  feries  from  the  former, 

l+v  if  2V*  2l’S 
we  have  log.  — ■ -  —  =  ^  -ft 


5 


- ft,  &C, 

7 


thus  we  at  laft  find 

(y— O1  ,  (y— *>* 


3  4  . 

and  fuhftitutc  for  tyits  value  y  , 

x=bg. i— )  ^  o 

_fAZiL4+)&e. 

and  hythis  formula  the  logarithm  of  any  number  a  lit- 
tie  greater  than  unity  may  be  readily  found. 

285.  If  y  be  nearly  =  2,  the  levies  will,  however, 
converge  too  flowly  to  be  of  ufe,  and  if  it  exceed  2,  the 
feries  will  diverge,  and  therefore  cannot  be  direffly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  finding  of  its  logarithm.  But  a  feries  which 
Jliall  converge  falter,  and  be  applicable  to  every  cale, 
may  he  inyefligated  as  follows  : 

ff  +  iZ  I  (  22  f  I  2Z3 

log. - =  ~rl  zz~rz  -r 


Put  — 7/,  then  vz~- — and  the  laft  feries  he- 
i—v  J  y+ 1 

comes 

— 1  +2-(?-iy 

1  3Vv+l/  A 


i°g-y- 


A  2 Vy-f-i 


s\y+ 


7)  +,&c) 


3vy+] 

This  feries  will  always  converge  whatever  he  the  "value 
of  y,  and  by  means  ot  it  the  logarithms  of  fmall  num¬ 
bers  may  be  found  with  great  facility. 

286.  When  a  number  is  compofite,  its  logarithm 
will  moll  eafily  he  found,  by  adding  together  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  its  factors  ;  blit  if  it  he  a  prime  number, 
its  logarithm  may  he  derived  from  that  of  fome  con¬ 
venient  compofite  number,  either  greater  or  lefs,  and 
an  infinite  feries.  I^ct  11  be  a  number  of  "which  the  lo- 

garithm  is  already  found  5  then  fubftituting  — — ~ 

y  in  the  laft  formula,  we  have 


•  for 


2k5 


A  \2«+s’r  3  («  +  *)»Ti  (2 n+z)s 


~h,  ^c’ 


71  4-  7 

But  log.  log.  (»+*)— log.  n,  therefore 

0  n 


1(2% 

log.  («+i»)  =  log- «  +x  V77+i 


2ZS 


+*  3  O+s)3 


This  feries  gives  the  logarithm  of  »  +  »  by  means  of 
the  logarithm  of  n,  and  converges  very  fall  when  n  is 
eonfulerable. 

287.  It  appears  from  the  fcrics  which  have  been 
found  for  log.  ij  in  §  284  and  285,  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  number  is  always  the  product  of  two  quantities  j 
one  of  thefe  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  the  number 

itfelf,  but  the  other,  viz.  2-  is  conftant,  and  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  radical  number  of  the  fyftem.  This  quan¬ 
tity  has  been  called  by  writers  on  logarithms  the  modu¬ 
lus  of  the  fyftem. 

288.  The  moft  fimple  fyftem  of  logarithms,  in  re- 

fpeft  to  facility  of  computation,  is  that  in  wlneh  -j  =  1 

or  A— 1.  The  logarithms  of  this  fyftem  are  the  fame 
as  thole  firft  invented  by  Napier,  and  are  alfo  called 

hyperbolic  logarithms .  -  , 

The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  any  numbers  y,  is  there- 

foreCSi8t,_icL>4fc2_.&c. 

2  3 

.and  that  of  r,  the  radical  number  of  any  fyftem,  is 


(2  ft -ft*)5 

.  {r-1 o* 


+  ,  &C. 

(r—  i)3 


-,  &c. 


2  3 

but  this  laft  feries  is  the  fame  as  we  have  denoted  by 
A  j  hence  it  follows,  that  the  modulus  of  any  fyftem  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  number  of  .that  fyftem.  Ihus  it  appears,  that  the 
logarithms  of  numbers,  according  to  any  propoied  lyf- 
tem,  may  be  readily  found  from  the  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  fame  numbers,  and  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  the  radical  number  of  that  fyftem. 

289.  Let  L  denote  the  hyp.  log.  of  any  number, 
and  /,  P  the  logarithms  of  the  lame  number  Recording 
to  two  other  fyftcms  whofe  moduli  arc  in  and  m' ;  then 


/=i»L,  t=nt L  \ 


l  /' 

therefore  —  =  — and  in 
in  in 


That  is,  the  logarithms  of  the  fame  number,  according 
to  different  fyftems,  are  dire&ly  proportional  to  the  mo¬ 
duli  ot  thefe  fyftems,  and  therefore  have  a  given  ratio  to 

one  another.  .  - 

290.  We  fliall  now  apply  the  feries  here  inveitigated 
to  the  calculation  of  the  hyperholie  logarithm  of  10, 
the  reciprocal  of  which  is  the  modulus  of  the  common 
1  lyftem 
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OfLoga-  fyftem  of  logarithms  j  and  alfo  to  the  calculation  of 
rithms,  &c.  the  common  logarithm  of  2.  The  hyp.  log.  of  io 
maybe  obtained  by  fubflituting  io  for  y  in  the  for- 


657 

that  x—  — — — .  The  ufc  of  this  formula  will  appear 


mula 


but  the  refulting  feries  —  4*  - — |-  -■  ^ 

11  3**1*  5  *1 1' 


-f-,  &c.  con¬ 


verges  too  flowly  to  be  of  any  pra&ical  utility,  it  will 
therefore  be  better  to  derive  the  logarithm  of  10  from 
tliofe  of  2  and  5.  By  fubflituting  2  in  the  formula  we 
have 

",p-  log.  2=2(t+-i;  +  -i.!  +  -i5+,8ic.) 


BRA. 

__  log.  b 
log.  a 

in  next  fe&ion,  which  treats  of  computations  relative  to 
annuities. 

292.  The  theory  of  logarithms  requires  the  folution 
of  this  other  problem.  Having  given  the  radical  num¬ 
ber  of  a  fyftem,  and  a  logarithm,  to  determine  the  cor- 
relponding  number.  Or  having  given  the  equation 

where  r,  x ,  and  y  denote,  as  in  §  282,  to  find  a 
feries  which  fliall  exprefs  y  in  terms  of  r  and  x, 

293.  For  this  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe  r=i-f-tf,  then 
our  equation  becomes  y=r(  I which  may  alfo  be 
exprefied  thus  : 


y=[Ci+«)-]5, 

This  feries  converges  very  fall,  fo  that  by  reducing  its  .  . 

terms  to  decimal  fractions,  and  taking  the  fum  of  the  .  ,re  ”  ,s  ?n  llu|ennite  quantity,  which  is  to  difappear 

firft  feven  terms,  we  find  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  to  be  111  "lc  <=ourfc  of  the  inveftigation. 

*6931472.  the  binomial  theorem  we  have 

The  hyp.  log.  of  5  may  be  found  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  but  more  eafily  from  the  formula  riven  in  $  286.  rrO-^w-TX^  1  fi(n — 1  n(n — 00* — 2)  .  e.  _ 

For  the  log.  of  2  being  given,  that  of  4=2*  is  alfo  ^  J  +  + '  1  •  2  *  +  i  •  2  •  1 - * 

given,  §  279.  Therefore,  fubflituting  log.  41=2  log.  2 
for  log.  and  1  for  #,  in  the  feries 


hyp.  log.  («  +  »)= hyp.  log. «  + 2^ 


2J3 


+b>-Hz)s+’  &C' 

we  have 


) 


2n-{-z  (2  n-j-z)3 


this  equation,  by  multiplying  together  the  factors 
which  compofe  the  terms  of  the  feries,  and  arranging 
the  refults  according  to  the  powers  of  n,  may  alfo  be 
exprefied  thus  : 

(i+«)«=i+Aw+B/i*+C«3+,  &c. 
where  it  will  readily  appear  that 


hyp.  log.  5=  2  hyp.  log.  2 + 2  (  -1-  -f  -I-  -f ,  &c.) 

#  ^fie  firft  three  terms  of  this  feries  are  fufficient  to 
give  the  refult  true  to  the  feventh  decimal,  fo  that  we 
have  hyp.  log.  5=1.6094379,  and 

hyp.  log.  io=hyp.  log.  24-hyp.  log.  5=2.3025851. 

Hence  the  modulus  of  the  common  fyflcm  of  loga- 

ritlims’ or  l7yp.  logHTS’  is  fouud  =  ‘4342945-  The 
fame  number,  becaufe  of  its  great  utility  in  the  con¬ 
formation  of  tables  of  logarithms,  has  been  calculated 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  decimals.  A  celebrated 
calculator  of  the  laft  century,  Mr  A.  Sharp,  found  it 
to  be 

0-43429448l9°325I82765ii289i89i66o5o8229 

4397°°58o366(55<S6i  14454. 

Having  found  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  to  be  -6931472,  the 
common  logarithm  of  2  is  had  immediately,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  by  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  : 
thus  we  find  ' 

com.  log.  2=4-342945  X-693i472=-3oiO30o. 

291.  We  have  already  obferved,  §  282,  that  to  de¬ 
termine  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number,  is  the  fame 
problem  as  to  determine  the  value  of  x  in  an  equation 
0/ this  form,  axz=:b,  where  the  unknown  quantity  is  an 
exponent.  But  in  order  to  refolve  fucli  an  equation, 
it  is  not  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to  feries  $  for  a 
table  of  logarithms  being  once  fuppofed  conftru&ed, 
the  value  of  at  may  be  determined  .thus.  It  appears, 
from  §  279,  that  *X log.  a=\og.  bl  Hence  it  follows, 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  ’ 


A  or  m  a-  or 

A=* - T  +  ~ - ~4->  &c. 

2  3  4 


as  to  the  values  of  B,  C,  &c.  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
know  them,  for  they  will  all  difappear  in  the  courfe 
of  the  inveftigation.  Hence,  by  fubflituting  for 
(i4-*)«  its  value,  as  exprefied  by  this  lafl  feries,  we 
have 


y=(I4- A«4- B«*-f.C«34-,  &c.)“ 

and  expanding  the  latter  part  of  this  equation  by  means 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  it  becomes 


y— 1  +~(^^+B/i>+&.c.) 4-*^  ^  ( Afl+B«»4-&c‘)* 

x{x — ri)(x — 2  ri)f 
'  I  *  2  *  3«3 


-(A n  4-  B«*4-,  &c.)34-,  &c. 


But  An  4-B n%  4-,  &c.=  /2  (A  4-  Bn  4-,  &c.)  alfo 
(A n  4“  B”1  4-,  &c .)*=«*  (A4-  B/z  4-)  &c)%  and 
(A n  4-  Bn*  4-,  &c.)3=«3  (A  -f  B/z  +,&c.)3,  &c. 


therefore,  by  leaving  out  of  each  term  of  the  feries  the 
powers  of  n ,  which  are  common  to  the  numerator  and 
denominator,  the  equation  will  fland  thus  : 


3^— i+a?(A4-B/;4-,&c.)4--j-— ^(A4-B«4-,  &c.)* 


x(x — n){x — 2  n) 


(A4-B«4-,  &c.)34-,  &c. 


Now  n  is  here  an  arbitrary  quantity,  and  ought,  from 
the  nature  of  the  original  equation,  to  difappear  from 
the  value  of  y ;  the  terms  of  the  equation  which  are 
4  O  multiplied 
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Intereft  and  multiplied  by  n  ought  therefore  to  deftroy  each  other  j 
Annuities  and  this  being  the  cafe,  the  equation  is  reduced  to 

v  '  xA  .  x2A*  .  x3A 3  ,  *4A*  , 


rx~y—\-\ - -ft  * 

J  i  j  '  i*2 

and  lince  wc  have  found 
a 


i-2*3  1  *  2'3’4 


a  »  .*3  «4  .  Dr 

A— o — - 1 - — - ft,  &-e- 

2^3  4 


=  (r— 1> 


(r — i)* 


(r — i)3  (r  i)4 

4 


2  3 

It  is  evident  from  §  288,  that  A  is  the  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  radical  number  of  the  fyflem. 

294.  If,  in  the  equation  1* =1 /,  we  fuppofe  Xzzi,  the 
value  of  y  becomes 

A3 


r~ -I  ft- - 1 - 

1  1  1*2 


1*2*3* 


+  ,  &c. 


BRA. 

are  two  hypothefes  according  to  either  of  which  money  Compound 
put  out  at  intereft  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  improved.  Intereft.  ^ 
We  may  fuppofe  that  the  intereft,  which  is  always  pro- ' 
portional  to  the  fum  lent,  or  principal,  is  alfo  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  time  during  which  the  principal  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  on  this  hypothecs  the  money  is  laid  to  be 
improved  at  Jimple  intereft.  Or  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  intereft  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  lender  at  fue- 
ceflive  ftated  periods,  is  added  to  the  principal  inftead 
of  being  actually  paid,  and  thus  their  amount  converted 
into  a  new  principal.  When  money  is  laid  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fecond  hypothecs,  it  is  faid  to  be  improved 
at  compound  intereft. 

297.  In  calculations  relating  to  intereft,  the  things 
to  be  confidered  are  the  principal ,  or  fum  lent ;  the 
rate  of  interejl ,  or  fum  paid  for  the  ufe  of  iool.  for  one 
year  the  time  during  which  the  principal  is  lent  \  and 
the  amount ,  or  fum  of  the  principal  and  intereft,  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 


Here  the  radical  number  is  expreffed  by  means  of  its 
hyperbolic  logarithm.  Again,  if  we  fuppofe  x=z  A, 
then 

-ft,  &C.  ‘ 


-T-  1  ,  1 

M==i+-  + 


1*2 


1-2*3 


1-2*3 

JL 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  rA  is  equal  to  a  con- 
ftant  number,  which,  by  taking  the  fum  of  a  fuf- 
fieient  number  of  terms  of  the  feries,  will  be  found  n 
2.718281828459045  ...  Let  us  denote  this  number 

by  c,  then  r^=  e,  and  lienee  r=eA.  Now,  if  tvc  re¬ 
mark  that  A  is  the  hyp.  log.  of*  r,  it  muft  be  evident 
(§  277.  and  278.),  that  e  is  the  radical  number  of  the 
hyperbolic  fyftem  of  logarithms. 

x  1 

Again,  fince  rA  z=e,  therefore  —  X  log.  /*  =  log.  e 

and  A  =:  ,  here  log.  r  and  log.  e  denote  loga- 

log.  * 

rithms  taken  according  to  any  fyftem  whatever.. 

295.  If  we  now  refume  the  equation 

xA  x2A2  *3A3  Q 
-ft  —  +  7TT  +  +  ’  ^c* 


X*  2 


1-2-3 


and  fubftitute  for  A  its  value  we  Hiall  have  the 

log.  e 

following  general  expreffion  for  any  exponential  quanti¬ 
ty  whatever, 


^TVlog.  e) 
which,  by  fuppofmg  r=e,  becomes 
x 2  t  x3 

I  *  1-2  1*2*3 


(log.ry  *3 

I  0 

op 

1  ^ 

\log.  e)  ~  1*2*3 1 

{log.ej 

X 

e*=I+-* 


-ft,  &c. 


Sect.  XX.  Of  Interejl  and  Annuities . 

296.  The  theory  of  logarithms  finds  its  application 
in  fome  meafure  to  calculations  relating  to  intereft  and 
annuities  ;  thefe  we  now  proceed  to  explain.  There 

2 


Let  p  denote  the  principal,  il.  being  the  unit. 

r  the  intereft  of  il.  for  one  year,  at  the  gi¬ 

ven  rate. 

t  the  time,  one  year  being  the  unit. 

a  the  amount. 

We  Hiall  now”  examine  the  relations  which  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  thefe  quantities,  according  to  each  of  the  two 
hypothefes  of  fimple  and  compound  intereft. 

I.  Simple  Interejl . 

298.  Beeanfe  the  intereft  of  il.  for  one  year  is  r9 
the  intereft  of  il.  for  t  years  muft  be  r/,  and  the  mtert-ft 
of  p  pounds  for  the  fame  time  prt ,  lienee  we  have  this 
formula, 

p+prt=o, 

from  which  we  find 

_  a  _ a — p  o—P 

1  -ft  7-/  —  pt  pr 

As  the  manner  of  applying  thefe  formulae  to  queftions- 
relating  to  fimple  intereft  is  fufficiently  obvious,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  confider  compound  intereft. 

II.  Compound  Interejl . 

299.  In  addition  to  the  fymbols  already  affumed,  let 
Rzzi-ftm  amount  of  il.  in  one  year  ;  then,  from  the 
nature  of  compound  intereft,  R  is  alfo  the  principal  at 
the  beginning,  of  the  fecond  year.  Now,  intereft  be¬ 
ing  always  proportional  to  the  principal,  we  have 

1  ;  r  ::  R  :  rR=  the  intereft  of  R  for  a  year, 
and  R+rRzz:(r  +  r)R=R2=r  amount  of  R  in  a  year, 

therefore  R2  is  the  amount  of  il.  in  two  years,  which 
fum  being  affumed  as  a  new  principal,  we  find,  as  be¬ 
fore,  its  intereft  for  a  year  to  he  rR2,  and  its  amount 
Rz  +  rR2=(i+r)R2=R3  ;  fo  that  R3  is  the  amount 
of  il.  in  three  years.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we 
find,  in  general,  that  the  amount  of  il.  in  t  years  is  R^, 
and  oi p  pounds  pRt  \  henee  we  have  this  formula 

which* 


ALGEBRA. 

Annuities,  ^vliicli  from  the  nature  of  logarithms  may  alio  he  ex- 
— -v— prefled  thus : 

log.  p+t  X  log.  R=log.  a . 

Hence  we  find 


659 

quires  punctual  payment  of  intereft  ;  and  therefore  the  Continued 
intereft  in  fuch  calculations  is  ufually  made  low.  Fractions. 


303- 


P-  it/ 


R 


=.^; 


Let  A  denote  the  annuity  5 

P  the  prefent  worth,  or  purchafe  money  \ 
t  the  time  of  its  continuance  ; 


log.  a — log.  p 
t 


ibr,  by  logarithms, 

log.  p  ±:«log.  a — t  X  log*  lL  log.  R  = 
log.  a — log.  p 

r=  'og-  n. 

300.  As  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  form uke,  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  fum  improved  at  5  per 
cent,  compound  intereft  will  amount  to  500I.  in  42  years. 
In  this  cafe  we  have  given  az =500,  r=z. 05,  llzri.05, 
£=42,  to  find  p. 

From  log.<7=log.  500=  2.6989700 

fubtraeft  /  X  log.  Ii=42  X  log.  1.05=  0. 8899506 

% 

remains  log.  p.  1.8090194 

therefore  77=64.421  .=641.  8s.  5d.  the  fum  required. 

Ex.  2.  In  what  time  will  a  fum  laid  out  at  4  per  cent, 
compound  intereil  be  doubled. 

Let  any  fum  be  exprefled  by  unity,  then  we  have  gi¬ 
ven  77=1,  r=.04,  R=i.04,  2,  to  find  /. 


From  the  formula  /= 


log 


-log.  77  _ 


loo*.  2 


log.  R 


log.  1.04 


,  -  ’3010200 

Imd  /=  — — — —  =17.7  years  nearly. 

*OI7°333 

301.  In  treating  of  compound  intereft,  we  have  fup¬ 
pofed  the  intereil  to  be  joined  to  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  we  might  have  fuppofed  it  to 
he  added  at  the  end  of  every  half  year  or  every  quarter, 
or  even  every  inilant  *,  and  fuitable  rules  might  have 
been  found  for  performing  calculations  according  to 
each  hypothefis.  As  fuch  fuppofitions  are,  however, 
never  made  ill  actual  bufinefs,  wre  fhall  not  at  prefent 
fay  any  thing  more  of  them. 

III.  Annuities . 

302.  An  annuity  is  a  payment  made  annually  for 
a  term  of  years  \  and  the  chief  problem  relating  to  it  is 
to  determine  its  prefent  worth,  that  is,  the  fum  a  per- 
fon  ought  to  pay  immediately  to  another,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  receiving  from  the  latter  a  certain  fum  annual¬ 
ly  for  a  given  time.  In  refolving  this  problem,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  buyer  improves  his  annuity  from  the 
time  he  receives  it,  and  the  felled  the  purchafe  money, 
in  a  certain  manner,  during  the  continuance  of  the  an¬ 
nuity,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  amount  of 
each  may  be  the  fame.  There  may  be  various  fuppofi¬ 
tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annuity  and  its  par- 
chafe  money  may  be  improved  \  but  the  only  one  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  pradtice  is  the  higheil  improvement 
poflible  of  both,  viz.  by  compound  intereft.  As  the 
taking  compound  intereft  is,  however,  prohibited  by 
law,  the  realizing  of  this  fuppofed  improvement  re- 


let  r  and  R  denote  as  before. 

The  feller,  by  improving  the  price  P  at  compound 
intereft  during  the  time  /,  has  PR*. 

The  purchaser  is  fuppofed  to  receive  the  firft  annuity 
A  at  the  end  of  one  year,  which  being  improved  for 
/ — 1  years,  amounts  to  AR*""1.  He  receives  the  fecond 
year’s  annuity  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  which,  be¬ 
ing  improved  for  t — 2  years,  amounts  to  AR*~2.  In 
like  manner  the  third  year’s  annuity  becomes  AR*~?, 
and  fo  on  to  the  laft  year’s  annuity,  which  is  fimply  A. 
Therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  improved  annuities 
is  the  geometrical  feries 

A-f  AR+ARa+AR*  •  •  •  +  AR*~S 

_ I  R/ _ 1 

the  fum  of  which,  by  §.106,  is  A  — — —  =A - ? 

and  fince  this  fum  muft  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchafe  money,  or  PR*,  wTe  have 

_ I 

PR*=A- - 


and  from  this  equation  we  find 

P-A/t  1  ^  A-rFR*  /-l0S- 
~r{  m)' 


A — log.  (A — rP) 


log.  R 

As  to  r,  it  can  only  be  found  by  the  refolution  of  an 
■equation  of  the  /  order. 

304.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  in  rc- 
verjlon ,  that  is,  an  annuity  which  is  to  commence  at 
the  end  of  n  years,  and  continue  during  t  years  ;  firft 
find  its  value  for  years,  and  then  for  n  years }  and 
fubtrad  the  latter  from  the  former,  vre  thus  obtain  the 
following  formula  : 

p=  af-(  -if.)- 

305.  If  the  annuity  is  to  commence  immediately, 
and  to  continue  for  ever,  then,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  II*  is 

infinitely  great,  and  therefore  -jjj-  =0,  the  formula 

P=  -f-  becomes  fimply  P  = 

And  if  the  annuity  is  to  commence  after  n  years,  and 
continue  for  ever,  the  formula  P=  (-if.)  be- 


P= 


rRn  * 


Sect.  XXL  Of  Continued  TraBions . 

306.  Every  quantity  which  admits  of  being  ex- 
prefled  by  a  common  fraction  may  alfo  be  exprefled  in 
4O2  the 


66o 
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Continued  the  form  of  wliat  is  called  a  continued  JraBion .  The  it  will  evidently  be  reduced  to  a  common  fraction  by  Continued 
Fractions,  nature  of  filch  fractions  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  the  adding  the  reciprocal  of  d  to  b ,  and  the  reciprocal  Fradtioaa 


following  example. 


of  that  film  to  by  and  again  the  reciprocal  of  this 


T  ,314159  .  .  1  .  laft  fum  to  a ;  now  the  reciprocal  of  d ,  or  -7,  added 

Let  the  common  fraction  be - ,  or,  which  is  a 

100000 

the  fame, 3 4-  14--— •  Since  100000=7  X  I4iJ9+887»  to  c  1S  c 


therefore 


100000 
I4I59  14159 


100000  7  X  i4r59+887  y  |  887 


14159 


3j4159 

100000 


=3- 


7-t 


887 


No 


Mi  59 

887  _  88j7_ 


+  L  —  — -+1  again,  the  reciprocal  of  this 

r  d  i ,  ,  ^  7  •  i  1  d  bcd-\-b-\-d 

, and  fura> or z+i’  added  t0  b' 18  b+  7d+~i=  -7T+T' 

cd-i.  1 

and  the  reciprocal  of  this  laft  quantity, 

when  added  to  0,  gives 

abcd+ab  +  ad+cd+l  ,  I 

- JTdW+d - =‘+*  +  i  1 

c+7r 


Mr59  15x887+854 


15+ 


854: 


,  and  fubfti- 


887 


.  ..  .  887  . 

tutmor  tins  tor  — - in 

0  I5I59 

3IAI CO  II 

found,  we  have  ^ - ; — =3  +  “  +  - 

’  100000  0  7 


■  .  854  _  85.4 

ASain>QQZ=' 


887  854+33  33 

+  854 

n  .  3I4IC9  I 

tilted  as  before,  gives  --'—=3  + - - 

7  +  _ 


308.  This  manner  of  exprefling  a  fra&ioii  enables  us 
to  find  a  feries  of  other  fra&ions,  that  approach  in  value 
3141  CO  to  any  given  one,  and  each  of  them  exprefled  in  the 

the  value  of  already  fmalleft  numbers  poflible.  Thus,  in  the  example 

_  314159  w],Jc|j  Jjas  i,een  refolved  into  a  continued  frac- 

,  854’  IOOOOO 

3  “■  887  tion,  §  306,  and  which  is  known  to  exprefs  nearly  the 

proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumfe- 
1  ,  which  being  fiibfti-  rence,  if  we  take  only  the  firft  two  terms  of  the  con¬ 

tinued  fraction,  and  put  -x  for  -  4  we  fhall  have 
*  IOOOOO 

^=3+4=V  nearly,  and  this  is  the  proportion  which, 
was  found  by  Archimedes. 

Again  by  taking  the  three  firft  terms,  we  have 


15  + 


i-f 


33 


.  1  ,  ,  15  _  333 

*=3+r+J_  -3+136-776’ 

15 

which  is  nearer  the  truth,  than  the  former. 

1 _  29  1  ...  A.  =  _!_•  therefore,  byfub.  And,  by  taking  the  firft  four  terms,  we  have 

.  29’  33  .  4’  29  -  1 

25+—  !+— 

JT33  29 


854 

33 

By  operations  limilar  to  tbe  preceding,  we  find 


7+; 


llitution, 


3I4I59„  1  I  * 

1,00000^^7+— + 1  j 


9rz=3+  -  ,  1 

7  +—  ,  1 

*5  +  7 


-.355 
ii3’ 


which  is  the  proportion  aflignedby  Metius,  and  is  more 
exaft  than  either  of  tbe  preceding.  The  refults  are 
alternately  greater  and  lefs  than  the  truth. 

309.  Among  continued  fra&ions,  thofe  have  been 
particularly  diftinguiihed  in  which  the  denominators, 
.  ..  r  «  ,  r  QC  ioc  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  are  continually  re- 

By  an  operation,  in  all  refpefts  the  fame  as  has  d  fame  order.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 

been  juft  now  performed,  may  any  tra&ion  whatever  be  £  . 

reduced  to  the  form  lraCtl0n 


1  +—  1 

25+-  ,  1 

■++i 


a+  7  ,  1 

^  </  +  ,  &c* 


I+2+-  1 

^  2+  -  +  ,  &C. 


and  it  is  then  called  a  continued fra&ion .  The  amount  of  this  fraction,  though  continued  ad  inji- 

307.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what  manner  the  inverfe  of  nitum ,  may  be  eafily  found ;  for  leaving  out  the  firlt 
the  preceding  operation  is  to  be  performed,  or  a  conti-  term,  which  is  an  integer,  let  us  fuppofe 
nued  fra&ion  reduced  to  a  common  fraction.. 


Thus  if  the  continued  fra&ion  be 


x=-  ,  I 
2  A - I 

3+  2+p +  ,  &C. 

Then*  fince  after  the  fecond,  all  the  terms  returii  in 

the 


algebra. 


Continued  ^ie  ^ame  orc^er>  it  follows  tbaut  their  amount  is  alfo  =  #, 
Fraaions.  thus  we  have 


*==-  t  i 

2-4 —  - 

'3  +  * 


5  -4- v  2  J-V'  j  c 

Hence  a- nr  - and  a?1  4-  zx=.  ~  and^= — — — — 

6  +  2tf  +  I  2  2 

.  j  1  r 

Therefore  #4-i,  or  the  fum  of  the  feries,  = - - 

2 

In. general  if  #=-  .  1 
6  "+T  1 

+a+y  &c. 


we  find 


x__b  b_ 

x—  —  ~  *  4+«’ 


Though  the  denomi- 


t+F- 


x~a+  - - 1 

^b+ir -r  1 


V  4.  — — 
*  £"  + 1 
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Indetermi¬ 
nate  Pro¬ 
blems. 


_ _  and  fo  on  continually. 


nators  did  not  return  in  the  fame  order  till  after  a 
greater  interval,  the  value  of  the  fra&ion  would  ftill 
be  expreffed  by  the  root  of  a  quadratic  equation.  And 
converfely,  the  roots  of  all  quadratic  equations  may  be 
expreffed  by  periodical  continued  fractions,  and  may 
often  by  that  means  be  very  readily  approximated  in 
numbers,  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  the  fquare 
root. 

310.  The  reduction  of  a  decimal  into  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  fraction  fometimes  renders  the  law  of  its  continua¬ 
tion  evident.  Thus  we  know  that  2zz  1 *4121356'*  * 
but  from  the  bare  infpection  of  this  decimal  we  difeover 
no  rule  for  its  further  continuation.  If,  however,  it  be 
reduced  into  a  continued  fraction,  it  becomes 

-i  +  I  1 

2  +  -  ,  I 

2  2  +  ,  &C. 

and  hence  we  fee  in  what  way  it  may  be  continued  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

3 11.  When  the  root  of  any  equation  is  found  by  the 
method  explained  in  §  25.6,,  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  evidently  expreffed  by  a  continued  fraction. 

For  if  x  be  the  root  fought,  we  have  ffrzo-f-  y~b 

+  p,  y'=b'+y7>  y"=b"+  &c.  where  a,  b\  b", 

b,ny  &c.  denote  the  whole  numbers,  which  are  next 
lefs  than  the  true  values  of  x ,  y,  y',  y",  &c.  If  there¬ 
fore  in  the  value  of  x  we  fuhftitute  6  +  for  y,  it  be¬ 
comes 


Sect.  XXII.  Of  Indeterminate  Problems . 

312.  When  the  conditions  of  a  queftion  are  fuch 
that  the  number  of  equations  exceeds  the  number  of  un¬ 
known  quantities,  that  queftion  will  admit  of  innumer¬ 
able  lolutions,  and  is  therefore  laid  to  be  indeterminate. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers  fubject  to 
no  other  limitation  than  that  their  fum  be  10,  we  have 
two  unknown  quantities  #  and  y,  and  only  one  equation, 
viz.  #+yzzio,  which  may  evidently  be  fatisfied  by  in¬ 
numerable  different  values  of  x  and  y,  if  fractional  fo- 
lutions  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  ufual  in  fuch  quef- 
tions  as  this,  to  reftrict  values  of  the  numbers  fought 
to  pofitive  integers,  and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  we  can 
have  only  thefe  nine  folutions  5 

xz=  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
y  -  9>  8>  7>  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  I. 

which  indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five,  for  the  firft  four 
become  the  fame  as  the  lall  four,  by  limply  changing 
x  into  y,  and  the  contrary. 

313.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  orders 
according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  equation  which  is 
obtained  after  all  the  unknown  quantities,  but  two,  have 
been  exterminated  by  means  of  the  given  equations. 
Thofe  of  the  firll  order  lead  always  to  equations  of  this 
form, 

nx+by—c, 

where  0,  b ,  c  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  #,  y 
two  numbers  to  be  found,  fo  that  both  may  be  integers.v 
That  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  coefficients  a,  b  have  no  common  divifor  which  is 
not  alfo  a  divifor  of  r,  for  if  azz.md  and  b~me, 

then  aX’\*by'Zzmdx-\-jney’=LC,  and  </#+<?y= —  but 

d ,  e7  #,  y  are  fuppofed  to  be  whole  numbers,  there- 
c 

fore —  is  a  wdiole  number,  hence  m  mufl  be  a  divifor 

m 

of  c . 

314.  We  proceed  to  illuftrate  the  manner  of  refolv- 
ing  indeterminate  equations  of  the  firft  order  by  fome 
numerical  examples. 

Ex.  1.  Given  2#+3y=25,  to  determine  x  and  y  in 
whole  pofitive  numbers. 

From  the  given  equation  we  have  xzz— — ~  =  I2* 

2 

— y  + - —  j  now  fince  a  mufl  be  a  whole  number,  it , 


Again,  if  in  this  fecond  value  of  x  we  fuhftitute  r ..  .  1 — y  n  .  .  ,  .  T 

T  follows  that - —  mult  be  a  whole  number.  Let  us 


*'+  —  for  y  it  becomes 

*=a+j+ 


affume  - — ~zzz,  then  1 — yz 
2 .  J 


:2%  and  y=l— 2z,  and 


b>+— 

+ y " 

The  next  value  of  x  is  in  like  manner  found  to  he 

3 


fince  xzz  1 2 — y  -f- - -  =:i  2 — y  -f  z,  therefore  x=z 

2 

1 2—1  +22; +»  j  hence  we  have 

*=•11+33,  y=i— 23 


where 
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blems. 


Indetermi-  where  %  might  he  any  whole  number  whatever,  if  there 
nate  Pro-  were  no  limitation  as  to  the  figns  of  x  and  y;  hut 
f  finee  thefe  quantities  are  required  to  be  pofitive,  it  is 
evident  from  the  value  of  y,  that  z  muft  either  be  o 
or  negative,  and  from  the  value  of  x ,  that,  abftradting 
from  the  fign,  it  mull  be  lefs  than  4;  hence  %  may 
.have  thefe  three  values  o,  — 1,  — 2,  — 3. 


If  25=  0, 

25=— 

25= - 

•2, 

*=■ 

“3* 

ly*=ix, 

x=z 

8, 

ff  = 

5> 

ff= 

2. 

iy=  l 

y= 

3» 

y= 

5> 

7- 

Ex,  2.  It  is  required  to  divide  100  into  fueh  parts 
that  the  one  may  be  divifible  by  7  and  the  other  by 
II. 

Let  7  x  be  the  firft  part,  and  11  y  the  feeond,  then 
hy  the  queftion  yx-\-i  lyrrioo,  and 


100 — ny 

x— - -=14- 


2— 4'V. 


hence  it  appears,  that  ~  ~~~  muft  be  a  whole  num¬ 
ber.  Let  us  alfume  2  --—=%,  then  ff=i4 — y-\-x  and 


2 — 7&  2- 


-25,  therefore2 


-3» 


4V=2 — 72; ,  or  y= 

'  *  4  4  4 

muft  be  a  whole  number.  Affume  2 — —  ==  /,  then  yzz 

4  * 

2 — At  2 — / 

/ — 2,  and  325=2 — 4/,  or  25=r - — = - there- 

3  3 

2  [ 

fore - muft  be  a  whole  number. 

3 

2 _ t 

Affume  now  — - — =%  then  2;=^ — t  and  /=2 — 3^, 

here  it  is  evident  v  may  be  any  whole  number  taken 
at  pleafure,  fo  that  to  determine  x  and  y  we  have  the 
following  feries  of  equations  : 

t  =  2 — 

2;=  v —  t  =  4^ —  2 

5/=  /—  8=  4  —  71/ 

AT=I4 -  3/ -4-2S=I  I^-f-S. 

Now  from  the  value  of  y  it  appears,  that  v  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  =:  o,  or  negative  j  but  from  the  value  of  x  we 
find  that  v  cannot  be  a  negative  whole  number,  there¬ 
fore  v  ean  only  be  =  o  \  hence  the  only  values  which 
x  and  y  can  have  in  whole  numbers,  are  ff=8,  y= 4. 

Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  find  all  the  poffible  ways 
in  which  60I.  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and  moidores 
only. 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  guineas  and  y  the  number 
of  moidores.  Then  the  value  of  the  guineas,  expref- 
fed  in  {hillings,  is  2 iff,  and  that  of  the  moidores  27 y, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  2iff-f-27y 
=  1200,  or,  dividing  the  equation  by  3,  7ff 4-93^=400, 

400 — oy 

=-  1 


henee  x~ 


fo  that  —Liz2  y 


muft  be  a  whole  number. 
Affume  —  2 y ' 


B  ft  A. 

1 — 72J 

-yz0y~- - " 


t - 25 


be  a  whole  number. 


“3~>  therefore  — .  muft 

blcrcs. 


Affume 


-=?>,  then  y=zv — 3^,  and  2—1 — 2v  ; 


therefore  v  may  be  taken  any  whole  number  at  plea¬ 
fure,  and  x  and  y  may  be  determined  by  the  following 
equations  : 

%—j — 2V 

y-v— 32=77/— 3 
*=  51— y +*=6 1 —  9V- 

From  the  value  of  ff,  it  appears  that  v  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  6,  and  from  the  value  of  y,  that  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  r. 

Henee  if  <1=  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

we  have  x=^2,  43,  34,  25,  16,  7, 

y—  4>  rl>  l8>  25>  32>  39- 

315.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  ff  and  y  have  each  a  determinate  number  of  poii- 
tive  values,  and  this  will  evidently  be  the  safe  as  often 
as  the  propofed  equation  is  of  this  form,  ax^bij'rzc.  If, 
however,  b  be  negative,  that  is,  if  the  equation  be  of 
this  form  ax — by=zc ,  or  ax—by-\-c ,  we  fhall  have  que- 
ftions  of  a  different  kind,  admitting  each  of  an  infinite 
number  of  folutions  ;  thefe,  however,  are  to  be  refolved 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  example. 

Ex.  4.  A  perfon  buys  fome  horfes  and  oxen,  he  pays 
31  crowns  for  each  horfe,  and  20  crowns  for  each  ox, 
and  he  finds  that  the  oxen  eoft  him  feven  crowns  more 
than  the  horfes.  How  many  did  he  buy  of  each  ? 

Let  ff  be  the  number  of  horfes,  and  y  that  of  the 
oxen  >  then,  by  the  queftion, 

.  317/4-7  .  lly+l 

20.v=3iy+7,  and  x=—-J-~==y+—^-. 


Therefore  -  ■  muft  be  a  whole  number. 

20 

^  1 1?/ 4-7  ,  .  i  20w — 7 

Let  — =^,  then  ff=y- \-v,  and  y= - =1/ 


20 

9  v — 7  i 

4.  - - -  ;  hence 

‘  11 


9V — 7 

11 


11 


muft  be  a  whole  number. 


n<y — 7  ,  1 1/4-7 

Let  y  t  t  ■■■=/,  then  ij=.v-\-t  and  v=z - - — — =/4* 


1 1 


•  therefore  is  a  whole  number. 

9  9 

2/4-7  ,  .  Q  s — 7 

Let - — =j*,  then  s>=/4-J*  and  /=-■—- — —  =41 4“ 


s — 7  . 


therefore 


s — 7  ; 


is  a  w'liole  number. 


Put: 


~7 


r,  then  /=4J-j-r  and  j=2r-{-7« 


=2;,  then  ff=57 — y-f-2;,  and  2y=i 


Having  now  no  longer  any  fradfions,  we  return  to 
the  values  of  ff  and  y  by  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions,  # 

s 


\ 


Indetermi¬ 
nate  Pro¬ 
blems. 
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j=2r-f7 

1=4/  +r=  9r+2& 

l+s='ir+35 

y=  T>-|-/=20r+63  =  number  of  oxen, 

#=  y+£=3ir+98=  number  of  horfes. 


The  leaft  pofitive  values  of  x  and  y  will  evidently  be 
obtained  by  making  r= — 3,  and  innumerable  other 
values  will  be  had  by  putting  r= — 2,  r= — 1,  r=  o, 
r=  +  i,  &c.  Thus  we  have 


a?=5,  36,  67,  98,  129,  160,  191,  222,  &c. 
y=3»  23,  43*  63,  83,  103,  123,  143,  &c. 


each  feries  forming  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the 
common  difference  in  the  firft  being  31,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  20. 

316.  If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the  num¬ 
bers  x ,  y ,  in  this  example,  are  determined,  from  the 
fucceeding  quantities  v,  /,  &c.  we  fhall  immediately 
perceive  that  the  coefficients  of  thofe  quantities  are  the 
fame  as  the  fuccelfive  quotients  which  arife  in  the  arith¬ 
metical  operation  for  finding  the  greateft  common  mea- 
fure  of  20  and  31,  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation 
20#=  317+7.  The  operation  performed  at  length  will 
Hand  thus  : 


20)31(1 

20 


11)20(1 

11 
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the  greateft  multiple  of  c  contained  in  £,  and  d  the  re-  Indetermi- 
mainder  j  and  C  the  greateft  multiple  of  d  contained  in  nate  Pro.. 
c ,  and  e  the  remainder  \  and  fo  on,  till  one  of  the  re-  ,  bIems’  t 
mainders  be  found  equal  to  o.  The  numbers  A,  B,  C  v 
afford  a  feries  of  equations  from  which  another  feries 
may  be  derived,  as  in  the  foil  owing,  table  : 


flrzA£-J-r,  hence  we  derive  x=Ay  +  <y 
b=Bc+d  yz^Bv-^t 

crzCd-\-e  i»=C t  -j-r 

</=D*?+/'  /=D,r  +  r 

e=Ef+g  s=.Er+q 

f=^g+0  r=Fyz±z/i 


and  in  the  laft  equation  of  the  fecond  feries  any  number 
whatever  may  be  put  for  q :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  given  number  n  is  to  have  the  fign  -j-  prefixed 
to  it,  if  the  number  of  equations  be  odd,  but  —  if  that 
number  be  even.  Having  formed  the  fecond  feries  of 
equations,  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  thence  found 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples.  We  proceed  tofhew  the 
application  of  the  rule. 


Ex,  5.  Required  a  number  which  being  divided  by 
11  leaves  the  remainder  3,  but  being  divided  by  l£ 
leaves  the  remainder  5. 

Let  N  be  the  number,  and  x ,  y  the  quotients  which 
arife  from  the  refpe&ive  divilions,  then  we  have  N= 
11*4.3,  alfo  N=i9y-|-5j  hence  1  i#+3=i9y+5,  and 
1  lxzzigyJf  2,  an  equation  which  furniflies  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : 


9)n(i 

9 

2)9(4 

8 

1)2(2 

2 


19=1  x  11+8 
II=IX  8+3 
8=2X  3+2 
3=i X  2+1 
2=2X  1  +  0 


x—  y+v 

y=  v+t 

vzz  2 1  -f-r 
t~~  s  -|-r 
szz2r\-2 


Here  r  may  be  affumed  of  any  value  whatever.. 
Hence  we  have 


o 


Hence  we  may  form  a  feries  of  numeral  equations 
which,  when  compared  with  the  feries  of  literal  equa¬ 
tions  expreffing  the  relations  between  #,  y,  v ,  &c.  as 
put  down  in  the  following  table,  will  render  the  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  latter  from  the  former  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious. 


31  =  1X204-11 

20=1x11+  9 
n  =  iX  9+  2 
9=4 X  2+  1 
2=  2  X  2+  O 


*=ri  Xy+v 

y=iXv+* 

v=i  X/  +s 
/=4X  s+r 
J= 2X^+7 


And  as  every  queftion  of  this  kind  may  be  analyzed  in 
the  fame  manner,  we  may  hence  form  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  rule  for  refolving  indeterminate  problems  of  the 
firft  order. 

317.  Let  bx~ay-]-n  be  the  propofed  equation,  in 
which  a ,  b,  n ,  are  given  integers,  and  #,  y  numbers  to  be 
found.  Let  a  be  the  greateft  of  the  two  numbers  a, 
and  let  A  denote  the  greateft  multiple  of  b  which  is 
contained  in  a,  and  c  the  remainder  >  alfo  let  B  denote. 


J=2r+  2 

/=  s+r=z  3r  +  2 
^=2/+r=  8r4-  6 
y=  *>+/=!  ir+  8 
x=  y+*>=  19^-14 

and  the  number  required  N=209«-+I57,  where  it  ijr 
evident  that  the  leaft  number  which  can  exprefs  N  is 

*  57- 

Ex,  6.  ^  3#  +  5y+  725=560  1  To  determine  #,  y,  % 
Given  \  9#  +  2 5y+ 4925=  29 20  j  in  whole  numbers. 

From  7  times  the  firft  equation  fubtradl  the  fecond  5 
thus  we  have  12*  +  ioy=iooo,  or  6#  +  5y= 500  }  and 
from  this  laft  equation,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  example,  we  find 

#=500 — 5%  y=6!y — 500. 

Let  thefie- values  of  x  and  y  be  fubftituted  in  either  of 
the  original  equations j  in  the  firft,  for  example,  as 
being  the  moft  fimple,  and  we  find  72;+ 15^=  1560., 
This  laft  equation  being  refolved  in  the  fame  manner, 
we  find 
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^=1560 — 7 1 
25=15/  —312O 
y=886o — 42/ 
2=35*  —7 300 


ami  hence  it  appears  that  the  only  values  which  /  can 
have  fo  as  to  give  whole  pofitive  numbers  for  # ,  y9  z 
are  209  and  21 Q  :  thus  we  have 

*=15  y=82  *=ij 

or  35=50  9=40  ^=30* 

318.  If  an  equation  was  propofed  involving  three 
unknown  quantities,  as  ax -\-by -\-c<z-=zd9  by  tranfpo- 
fition  we  have  ax+iy—d — e%9  and,  putting  d — c%-z=.d9 
ax  +  by—c'.  From  this  laft  equation  we  may  find 
values  of  x  and  y  of  this  form 

x'ze.mr^nd  9  y—m'r-^-n'd 
or  x—mr-4‘n{d — ce),  yzunt r +«' (f — 

where  2$  and  r  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  except  in  fo 
far  as  the  values  of#,  y ,  2;,  may  be  required  to  be  all  po¬ 
fitive,  for  from  fuch  rellridtion  the  values  of  %  and  r 
may  be  confined  within  certain  limits  to  be  determined 
from  the  given  equation. 

319.  We  proceed  to  indeterminate  problems  of  the 
fecond  degree.  Thefe  produce  equations  of  the  three 
following  forms, 


1  -y= 


7-A-,  II.  y=f±^  III.  y-Ja  +  bx+cx^ 

b-\-cx  3  e~\~dx  3 


b-\-cx—d9  and  x— 


d—b 


322.  It  remains  to  conlider  the  formula  yzz  indetemi- 
a  +  bx-\~cx*9  where  x  is  to  be  found  fo  that  y  maybe  n^^ro- 

a  rational  quantity  \  but  as  the  condition  of  having  x  t  .  f 
and  y  alfo  integers  would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem,  and  produce  researches  of  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  nature,  we  mull  be  Satisfied  for  the  moft  part  with 
fradtional  values.  The  pollibility  of  rendering  the  pro- 
jpofed  formula  a  fquare  depends  altogether  upon  the 
coefficients  a,  b ,  c;  and  there  are  four  cafes  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  the  folution  of  each  of  which  is  connedted  with 
fome  peculiarity  in  their  nature. 

323.  Cafe  1.  Let  a  be  a  fquare  number,  then,  put¬ 
ting  for  a ,  we  have  y~*/g*+bx- — cx \  Suppofe 
%/ g*  + A# + cx%  —g  +  mx  9  then  g2-\~  £#-j- cxi~gi  -|-  igtrix 
-j-7721#*,  or  />#-fi  cx%=z2grnx^.m1x29  that  is,  b-\-cx—2gm 
-±m2x9  hence 


x— 


In  all  thefe  equations  a ,  b9  c  denote  given  numbers  \ 
in  the  two  firll  x  is  to  be  determined  fo  that  y  may  be 
an  integer,  and  in  the  third  x  is  to  be  determined  fo 
that  y  may  be  a  rational  quantity. 

320.  I11  the  equation  y  it  is  evident  b-\-cx 

mull  be  a  divifor  of  a  ;  let  d  be  one  of  its  divifors,  then 


Here  m  may  be  any  rational  quantity  either  whole 
or  fractional. 

324.  Cafe  2.  Let  c  be  a  fquare  number  =g*,  then 
putting  /s/a-±-bx-\-g2x2~m-\-gx9  we  find  a  +  bx -\-g*x* 
=?//2-f-  2mgx-±-gV  ;  or  a-j-bx=zm2-l-2mgx9  hence  we 
find 

‘=j=sri’y='J°+l”+zv=  ih n  ■ 

Here  m9  as  before,  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

325.  Cafe  3.  When  neither  a  nor  c  are  fquare  num¬ 
bers,  yet,  if  the  exprelfion  a-\-bx-\-cx2  can  be  refolved 
into  two  fimple  fadtors,  as  f-\-gx  and  /; -]-£#,  the  irra¬ 
tionality  may  be  taken  away  as  follows. 


hence,  to  find  x  we  mull 


fearch  among  the  divifors  of  a  for  one  fucli  that  if  b  be 
fubtradted  from  it  the  remainder  may  lie  divifible  by  r, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  fucli  a  value  of  #  as  is  requir¬ 
ed. 


Aflume  a-\-bX’\’Cxx-=z  J  ( f+g* )  (h+kx)  —  m 
(/+<?*)»  then(f  +gx)(A  +  ix)zzm*(f+gxy,  or  h+kx 
zzm2(f-{-gx')i  hence  we  find 

fm 2 — h  fj-jr- -  rr  (fk — gh)m 

x=j^'  y=  Jif+rt  =-i=-g— 

and  in  thefe  formulas  m  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 


3.21.  When  if  d  be  a  divifor  of  b9  x  will 

be  taken  out  of  the  numerator,  if  we  divide  it  by  c-\~dx9 
and  this  form  is  then  reduced  to  the  preceding.  But 
if  d  is  not  a  divifor  of  b9  multiply  both  lides  by  d9  then 

da+dbx  ad— be 

dy— — ~~ —  or  dy—b- J - - ,  and  lo  x  is  found  by 

c  doc  c  "J"  doc 

making  c-fid#  equal  to  a  divifor  of  ad— be* 

Example* Given  #  -\-y  -J-  2#yzzi  95 ,  to  determine  #and 
y  in  whole  numbers. 


♦  IQ  C  X 

From  the  given  equation  y—~  ~^  —  ,  therefore 
300—2#  301  -T 

^=-r+iT=-I  +  Tfe-  Now  391  =  *7  x  23 

hence  we  mull  alfume  1  -j- 2# =:  17,  or  1  -j-2#=r  23  :  the 
firll  fuppofition  gives  us  #=8,  yzzii  \  and  the  fecond 
#— 11,  8,  the  fame  refult  in  ell edt  as  the  former. 


326.  Cafe  4.  The  exprelfion  a-\-bx-\-cx2  may  be 
transformed  into  a  fquare  as  often  as  it  can  be  refolved 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  complete  fquare,  and 
the  other  a  product  of  two  fimple  fadtors  \  for  then  it 
has  this  form,  p%’\-qr9  where  p9  q9  and  r  are  quantities 
which  contain  no  power  of  #  higher  than  the  firll.  Let 
us  aflume  p2-\~  qr-=zp-{-mq  ;  thus  we  have  p*-\-qr 
=7?2 •\-2mpq-\-m2q2  and  r-=z2?np-{-m2q9  and  as  this  equa¬ 
tion  involves  only  the  firll  power  of  #,  we  may  by  pro¬ 
per  redudtion  obtain  from  it  rational  values  of  #  and 
y9  as  in  the  three  foregoing  cafes. 

327.  If  we  can  by  trials  difcover  any  one  value  of 
#  which  renders  the  exprelfion  a-\-bx~\-cx2  rational, 
we  may  immediately  reduce  the  quantity  under  the  ra¬ 
dical  fign  to  the  above-mentioned  form,  and  thence 
find  a  general  exprelfion  from  which  as  many  more  va¬ 
lues  of  #  may  be  determined  as  we  pleafe.  Thus  let 
us  fuppofe  that  p  is  a  value  of  #  which  fatisfies  the  con¬ 
dition 
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Tilde  termi-  dition  required,  and  that  q  is  the  correfponding  value  of 
tiate  Pro-  yx  then 

blems*  y2=a+bx+cx2 

q2=za-\-bq-\-cp%. 

Therefore,  by  fubtra&ion, 

y'—q'—b^X'—p)  4-  c{x2  — /)  —  (b  4.  cp+cx )  (*—•/>) 

and  y=z  q2-\-(<b^.cp-\-cx')  (at — p ).  The  quantity  un¬ 
der  the  radical  figu  being  now  reduced  to  the  preferr¬ 
ed  form,  it  may  he  rendered  rational  by  the  fubllitution 
pointed  out  in  the  laft  article. 

328.  The  application  of  the  preceding  general  me¬ 
thods  of  refolution  to  any  particular  eafe  is  very  eafy  j 
we  fhali  therefore  conclude  with  a  very  few  examples* 

E.v.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  two  fquare  numbers 
whofe  fnm  is  a  given  fquare  number. 

Let  a2  he  the  given  lquare  number,  and  x2 ,  y2,  the 
numbers  required.  Then  by  the  quellion  x2  -f-y  2zza2, 

and  yzz  V a2 — x2.  This  equation  is  evidently  of  fucli 
a  form  as  to  be  refolvable  by  the  method  employed  in 
cafe  1.  Accordingly,  by  comparing  V  a2 — xl  with 
the  general  expreffion  Vg2  -\*bx-\-cx2,  we  have  g=za, 
£=o,  c— — I,  and  fubftituting  tliefe  values  in  the  for¬ 
mula;  of  j  323.  alfo  — n  for -f -/»,  we  find 

inn  a(n 2 — 1) 

X=~~T~, — >  - 5  henee  the  numbers 

//a+i  1 

required  are 


a  4 n  n 

x2=z  — - 


02+i)’ 


a2(n2 — i)2 


'  (»‘+Oa’ 

If  n=n*  + 1,  where  n  is  any  number  whatever,  the 
fquare  numbers  and  y*  will  both  be  integers,  viz. 
.v2  =  4«*  and  y*=r(«* — 1)*.  Let  us  fuppofe  n= 2,  then 
a  +  1  r  5,  and  «2  =  25,  henee  x 4  =4  n2  ~  16, 
y— •(/?* — i)2— 9.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  fquare  num¬ 
ber  25  may  be  refolved  into  two  other  fquare  numbers 
9  and  16. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  two  fquare  numbers 
wliofc  difference  fhali  be  equal  to  a  given  fquare  num¬ 
ber  b2 . 

This  queftion  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  laft.  Or,  without  referring  to  any  former  in- 
veftigation,  let  (A+fl)1  and  x2  be  the  numbers  fought, 
tWn  (Ar-f-77)2 — x2=zb‘l,  that  is,  inx  ^n2^zb2x  lienee 


So  that  the  numbers 


P— ,  b2+n2 

- —  and  x  4-  nzzz - — 

2n  2  n 

fought  are 

(b2+n*y  ( b*—n a)2 

4n2  9  4n*  9 

where  n  may  be  any  number  whatever.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  b2zz  25  and  n=i,  thenA=ri2  and  13  j  fo 

that  the  numbers  required  are  144  and  169. 

Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  determine  x ,  fo  that-* 

2 

may  be  a  rational  fquare. 

Let  y  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare  required,  then  * 

2 

izy2  and  4^*4* 4 -vsiSy2.  Let  tliefirft  part  of  this  equa¬ 
tion  be  completed  into  a  fquare  by  adding  1  to  each 
fide,  then  4^4-4^ 4- 1  =  1  +8y%  and  taking  the  root 

2# 4-1  =  ^1  4~8y*,  fo  that  we  have  to  make  14.87/2  a 
fquare.  Affume 
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,  o  ,  /  ,  \-  ,  2y  p2  1  0  Ip  Refolutiort 

1  +  fy  =  ( 1  +  „V) — : 1 ' +  —V  +S  V  ’  tIlen  S!/=  ~  of  Geonic- 
'  *  7  /  jt  trionl  Pro- 


4-  Hence  by  proper  reduction  ynz  ^  ^  ^  and 

fince  lx 4*  1  =  ^14- 8y*=  .therefore x— ,/ — - 

‘  n  J  — p  9  %q  —p 


trical  Pro¬ 
blems. 


and 


x2+x 


quired. 


4/>V 

(8  f—f) 


a  rational  fquare  as  was  re¬ 


Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  Refolution  of  Geometrical 
Problems . 

329.  When  a  geometrical  problem  is  to  be  refolved 
by  algebra,  the  figure  which  is  to  be  the  fubjcCt  of  in- 
veftigation  muft  be  drawn,  fo  as  to  exhibit  as  well  the 
known  quantities,  connected  with  the  problem,  as  the 
unknown  quantities,  which  are  to  be  found.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  are  next  to  be  attentively  con- 
fidered,  and  Inch  lines  drawn,  or  produced,  as  may  be 
judged  necelfary  to  its  refolution*  This  done,  the 
known  quantities  are  to  be  denoted  by  fymbols  in  tliC 
ulual  manner,  and  alfo  fucli  unknown  quantities  as  can 
moll  eafdy  he  determined  j  which  may  be  either  thofe 
dire 61  ly  required,  or  others  from  which  they  ean  b0 
readily  found.  We  muft  next  proceed  to  deduee  from 
the  known  geometrical  properties  of  the  figure  a  feries 
of  equations,  exprefling  the  relations  between  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  \  thefe  equations  muft  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  as  many  in  number  as 
there  are  unknown  quantities.  Having  obtained  a  fuit- 
able  number  of  equations,  the  unknown  quantities  are 
to  be  determined  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  the  refolu¬ 
tion  of  numerical  problems. 

33°.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  drawing  the 
lines,  and  felecting  the  quantities  1110ft  proper  to  be  re- 
prefented  by  fymbols,  fo  as  to  bring  out  the  fnnpleft 
eonclufion  ;  becaule  different  problems  require  different 
methods  of  folution.  The  beft  way  to  gain  experience 
in  tills  matter  is  to  try  the  folution  of  the  fame  problem 
in  different  ways,  and  then  apply  that  which  fucceeds 
beft  to  other  eafes  of  the  fame  kind,  when  they  after¬ 
wards  occur.  The  following  particular  directions  how¬ 
ever  may  be  of  fome  ufe. 

1.  In  preparing  the  figure  by  drawing  lines,;  let  them 
be  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other  lines  in  the 
figure,  fo  as  to  form  limilar  triangles.  And  if  an 
angle  be  given,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  be  oppofite  to  that  angle,  and  to  fall  from  one  end 
ol  a  given  line,  If*  pollible. 

2.  In  feleCtiug  the  quantities  for  which  fymbols  are 
to  be  fubftituted,  thofe  are  to  be  chofen,  whether  re¬ 
quired  or  not,  which  lie  liearell  the  known  or  given 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  by  means  of  which  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  may  be  expreffed  by  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion  only,  without  the  intervention  of  furds. 

3.  When  two  lines,  or  quantities,  are  alike  related 
to  other  parts  of  the  figure,  or  problem,  the  heft  way 
is  to  lubllitute  for  neither  of  them  feparately,  hut  to 
fubftitute  for  their  fum,  or  difference,  or  reCtangle,  or 
the  fum  of  their  alternate  quotients,  or  fome  line  or 
lines  in  the  figure,  to  whieh  they  have  both  the  fame 
relation. 

4P 


4*  Whefc 
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Kcfolut’on  4.  When  the  area  or  the  perimeter  of  a  figure  is 
of  Geonie-  given,  or  fitch  like  parts  of  it  as  have  only  a  l'emote  re- 
trical  Pro-  ]atJon  to  the  parts  required,  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe  to 
,  .  aflame  another  figure  iimilar  to  the  propofed  one,  hav¬ 

ing  one  fide  equal  to  unity,  or  fome  other  known  quan¬ 
tity.  For,  from  hence,  the  other  parts  of  the  figure 
may  be  found  by  the  known  proportions  of  like  fides  or 
parts,  and  fo  an  equation  will  be  obtained. 

331.  We  fhall  now  give  the  algebraical  folutions  of 
fome  geometrical  problems. 


Prob.  1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  given 
the  bafe,  and  the  funi  of  the  hypothenufe  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  to  find  both  thefe  twro  fules. 

Let  ABC  (Plate  XIV.  fig.  1.)  represent  the  propo¬ 
fed  triangle,  right-angled  at  B.  Let  AB,  the  given 
bafe,  be  denoted  by  b,  and  AC  +  BC,  the  fum  of  the 
hypothenufe  and  perpendicular,  by  s  ;  then  if  x  be  put 
for  BC  the  perpendicular,  the  hypothenufe  AC  will  be 
—  .r — x.  But  from  the  natnre  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
A C2— AB2+BC2,  that  is, 

Z/C4-A2zr(j' — xy—sx - 2SX-\-  X*. 

_ £,2 

lienee  — 2 sx,  and  x~z - —  BC.  Alfo 

7  2  S 

s x—S —  J  t^—t - ~  rr AC.  Thus  the  perpendL 

2S  2  S 


cular  and  hypothenufe  are  exprclfcd  by  means  of  the 
known  quantities  b  and  j,  as  required. 

If  a  folution  in  numbers  be  required,  wTe  may  fuppofe 
AB=£=3,  and  AC  +  CB^zzp,  then 


r* _ A2  s*  4-  b% 

BC=- - —=4,  and  AC= — — — =5. 

2  S  ^  2  S 


Prob.  2.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  given 
the  hypothenufe,  alfo  the  fum  of  the  bafe  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  it  is  required  to  determine  both  thefe  two  fides. 

Let  ABC  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  propofed  triangle, 
right-angled  at  B.  Put  a=  AC  the  given  hypothe¬ 
nufe,  and  J=AB-j-BC  the  given  fum  of  the  fides,  then 
if  x  be  put  for  AB,  the  bafe,  *f— — -x  will  denote  .BC  the 
perpendicular. 

Now,  from  the  nature  of  right-angled  triangles, 
AC*=  AB*4-BC* ;  therefore  x*-\ -  (r — x)2=a2,.  or  #2-{- 
j* — 2sx^x2=a*  3  henee  we  have  this  quadratic  equa- 

lion  x2 — sxzz- - -,  which  being  refolved,  by  complet- 

2 

s  =±z  s/2ai—^ 

ing  the  fquare,  we  find' x = - rzAB,  and 

2 


Thus  it  appears,  that  ei¬ 


ther  of  the  two 


quantities 


may  be  taken  for  AB  \  hut  whichever  of  the  two  be 
taken,  the  remaining  one  is  neceffarily  equal  to  BC. 


Prob.  3.  It  is  required  to  inferibe  a  fquare  in  a 
given  triangle. 

Let  ABC  (fig.  2.)  he  the  given  triangle,  and  EFGH 
ihe  inferibed  fquare.  Draw  the  perpendicular  AD  cut* 

3 


BRA. 

ting  EF  the  fide  of  the  lquare  in  K  *,  then,  bccaufe  the  Ref0|utjOIl 
triangle  is  given,  the  perpendicular  AD  may  be  confi-  ofGeome- 
dered  as  given.  Let  BC =£,  ADrr/?,  and,  confider-  trical  Pro- 
ing  AK  as  the  unknown  quantity,  (becaufe  from  it  the  t  blems.  ^ 
fquare  may  be  readily  determined),  let  AKzzx ;  then  v 
KD— EF —p — x. 

The  triangles  ABC,  AEF,  are  fimilar  $  therefore 
AB  :  BC  ::  AK  :  EF,  that  is,  p :  b  : :  x  \p — x.  Hence, 
by  taking  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means,  p% 

— px—bx*  and  xzz - T  =:  AK.  If  the  fide  of  the 

P  +  b 

fquare  lie  required,  it  may  be  immediately  found  by 
fubtrading  AK  from  AD  the  perpendicular.  Thus 

we  have  p - ~  — — r— KDzzEF.  Hence  it  ap- 

p+b  p+b 

pears  that  we  may  either  take  AK,  a  third  proportion¬ 
al  to  AD-j-BC  and  AD,  or  take  DK,  a  fourth  propor¬ 
tional  to  AD-f-BC,  AD  and  BC,  and  the  point  K  be* 
ing  found,  the  manner  of  conflruding  the  fquare  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious. 


Prob.  4.  Having  given  the  area  of  a  redangle  in¬ 
feribed  in  a  given  triangle,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  lides  of  the  redangle. 

Let  ABC  (fig.  3.)  be  the  given  triangle,  andEDGF 
the  redangle  whole  fules  are  required.  Draw  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Cl  cutting  DG  in  H.  Put  AB =£,  CIrz />„ 
DG=EF — x,  DE— III— y,  then  CII=y — y.  Let  ci* 
denote  the  given  area. 

The  triangles  CDG,  CAB  are  fimilar  \  hence 
CH_:  DG  ::  Cl  :  AB,  or  p—y  :  x  ::  f>  :  b. 

So  that  to  determine  x  and  y,  we  have  thefe  two  equa¬ 
tions, 

xyzza1,  bp — by—px . 


From  the  firlt  equation  we  find  yz=:  — ,  and  from  the 

fecond  y=  bp~~Px  therefore  -■■■:■"  =  —  >  hence  x% — 
Jb  b  x 


bx — - -,  and,  from  this  quadratic  equation,  by  com- 

P 

pleting  the  fquare,  &c.  we  find 


Hence  it  appears,  that  if  —  be  lefs  than  — ,  that  is, 

p  4 


if  a*  be  lefs  than  — ,  there  are  two  different  redangles, 
4 

having  the  fame  area,  which  may  be  inferibed  in  the 
given  triangle.  It  alfo  appears  that,  to  render  the  pro¬ 
blem  pollible,  the  given  fpace  az  mull  not  be  greater 

than—,  that  is,  than  half  the  area,  of  the  given  tri- 
4 


angle. 


Prob.  5.  In  a  triangle,  there  are  given  the  bafe,  the 
vertical  angle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fides  about  that  angle, 
to  determine  each  of  thefe  fides. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  ABC  (fig.  4.)  is  the  triangle,  of 
which  there  is  given  the  bafe  AC?  the  vertical  angle 

ABC* 


ALGEBRA. 


Kcfolution  ARC,  and  the  film  of  the  Tides  AB,  BC.  Put  AC=tf, 
of  Geome-  A  B-fBCz=Z>,  cofine  of  ^.ABCurr,  and  let  AB,  BC, 
the  Tides  required,  be  denoted  by  x  and  y, 

'  Let  CD  be  drawn  from  either  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe 
perpendicular  to  the  oppofitc  fide  AB  )  then  rad.  r  cof. 
B  ::  CB  :  BD  •,  therefore  BD=cof.  BxCBzzry. 

Now,  from  the  principles  of  geometry,  AC*rrAB* 
+BC1 — 2AB  x  BD.  Hence,  and  from  the  queftion, 
we  have  tliefe  two  equations, 


x-\ -y~b,  x1 — 2 cxij~\-if—a*. 

From  the  fquarc  of  the  firft  of  tliefe  equations,  viz. 
xz -\-2xy -^y'—b1 ,  let  the  fecond  be  fubtraded,  thus  we 

l * _ 

have  2(1  ^c^xy-fr — a1,  and  2 xy— - .  Again, 

1  -\-c 

from  the  fquarc  of  the  firft  equation  let  the  double  of 

2(1*  a*) 

this  laft  equation,  viz.  4^=  — - -  ?  be  fub traded, 


and  the  rcfult  is  x * — 


2  ax — (1  +c)£5 

T+7 


,  fo  that 


by  taking  the  fquare  root  of  this  laft  equation  we  ob¬ 
tain 


/  2a1 — (1  +c)b% 
X-y=J  — -f+— 


Thus  we  have  found  the  difference  between  the  fides, 
now  their  fum  is  given  =£,  hence,  by  adding  \  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  4  the  fum,  we  find 


/  2  a1 — (1 

v  7+c  ’ 


and  fubtrading  4-  the  difference  from  4-  the  fum, 


j 


2  u* — (l-|-c)62 
~~T+c 


If  the  angle  at  B  be  a  right  angle,  this  problem  be¬ 
comes  the  fame  as  prob.  2. 

332.  By  a  method  of  inveftigation,  in  all  refpeds 
fimilar  to  thkt  which  has  been  employed  in  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  any  propofed  geometrical  problem  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  algebraic  equation,  the  roots  of  which  will 
exhibit  arithmetical  values  of  that  geometrical  magni¬ 
tude  which  conftitutes  the  unknown  quantity  in  the 
equation.  But  the  roots  of  algebraic  equations  may 
alfo  be  expreffed  by  geometrical  magnitudes,  and  hence 
a  geometrical  conftrudion  of  a  problem  may  be  derived 
from  its  algebraic  folution.  For  example,  quadratic 
equations,  which  all  belong  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
three  forms, 

x*-{-ax—bc,  x* — ax— be,  x* — axzz — be, 
or,  x^x^-a^—bc,  x(x — a)— be,  x(a — x)—  be, 

may  be  conftruded  as  follow. 

333*  ConftruBion  of  the  firft  and fecond  forms.  Let 
a  circle  EABD  (fig.  5*)  be  deferibed  with  a  radius 
— 4*flb  in  which,  from  any  point  A  in  the  circumference 
apply  a  chord  ABzr^ — c  (b  being  fuppofed  greater 
than  c ),  and  produce  AB  fo  that  BC=c;  then  AC=z£. 

Let  H  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  join  CH  cutting 
the  circumference  in  D  and  E,  then,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the 
pofitive  value  of  *  fliall  be  reprefented  by  CD,  and  in 
the  fecond  by  CE.  For  by  conftrudion  DE=ro,  there¬ 


fore,  if  CD  be  called  x,  then  CEsrtf-Pflr,  but  if  CE 
— v,  then  CD  =  a: — o.  Now,  by  the  elements  of  geo¬ 
metry,  ECx  CDzrACxCB,  that  is,  x (x^za)-bc, 
or  xlz±zax—bc,  which  equation  comprehends  the  firft 
and  fecond  cafes. 

If  the  negative  roots  be  required,  that  of  the  firft 
cafe  will  be  CE  and  that  of  the  fecond  CD. 

When  b  and  c  are  equal  the  conftrudion  will  be  ra* 
ther  more  fimple,  for  then  AB  vanifliing,  AC  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  tangent  CF.  Therefore  if  a  right-angled 
triangle  IIFC  be  conftruded,  whofe  legs  HF  and  FC 
are  equal  refpedively  to  4- a  and  b ,  then  will  CD,  the 
value  of  x  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  equal  to  CH — HF,  and 
CE,  the  value  of  *  in  the  latter,  zr CH-f-HF. 

334.  Confru Elion  of  the  third  form. — Let  a  circle 
EADB  (fig.  6.)  be  deferibed  with  a  radius  =r  —  7  as 
before,  in  which  apply  a  chord  AB=/>+c,  and  trke 
AC— b.  Through  C  draw  the  diameter  DCE,  then 
either  DC  or  EC  will  be  pofitive  roots  of  the  equation. 
I  nr  fince  £D=a,  if  either  EC  or  CDrz#,  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  diameter  ftiall  be  a — x ;  now  by  the 
nature  of  the  circle  EC  X  CD=AC  X  CB,  that  is,  x 
(a — x')— be,  or  x* — ax— — be ,  hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  roots  are  rightly  determined. 

If  b  and  c  arc  equal,  the  conftrudion  will  be  the 
fame,  only  it  will  then  not  be  neceffary  to  deferibe 
the  whole  circle  )  for  fince  AC  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter,  if  a  right-angled  triangle  HCA  be 
conftruded,  having  its  hypothenufe  HA— and  bafe 
AC—b,  the  roots  of  the  equation  will  be  expreffed  by 
AH+IIC  and  All— IIC. 

335.  If  b  and  c  be  fo  unequal,  that  b — c  in  the  firft 
two  cafes,  or  b-\-c  in  the  third,  is  greater  than  a ,  then, 
inftead  of  thefe  quantities,  -J- b  and  2 c,  or  in  general 
b 

-  and  nc  (where  n  is  any  number  whatever)  may  be 

ufed.  Or  a  mean  proportional  may  be  found  between 
b  and  c ,  and  the  conftrudion  performed  as  direded  in 
each  calc  when  b  and  c  are  equal. 

336.  It  appears  from  §  333  and  334,  that  every 
geometrical  problem  which  produces  a  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion  may  be  conftruded  by  means  of  a  ftraight  line 
and  a  circle,  or  is  a  plane  problem ;  hence,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,,  if  a  problem  can  be  conftruded  by  ftraight  lines 
and  circles,  its  algebraic  re  folution  will  not  produce 
an  equation  higher  than  a  quadratic.  Cubic  and  bi¬ 
quadratic  equations  may  be  conftruded  geometrically 
by  means  of  any  two  conic  fedions  *,  hence  it  follows 
that  every  geometrical  problem  which  requires  for  its 
conftrudion  two  conic  fedions,  will,  when  refolvcd  by 
algebra,  produce  a  cubic  or  biquadratic  equation. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  the  Loci  of  Equations . 

337*  When  an  equation  contains  two  indeterminate 
quantities  x  and  y ,  then  for  each  particular  value  of  x 
there  may  be  as  many  values  of  y  as  it  has  dimenfions 
in  that  equation.  So  that  if  in  an  indefinite  line 
AE  (fig.  7.)  there  be  taken  a  part  AP  to  reprefent  x , 
and  a  perpendicular  PM  be  drawn  to  reprefent  y9 
there  will  be  as  many  points  M,  M',  &c.  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  perpendiculars,  as  there  are  dimenfions 
of  y  in  the  propofed  equation.  And  the  values  of  PM, 
PM',  &c.  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  which  are 
found  by  fubftituting  for  x  its  value  in  any  particular 
4  P  2  cafe. 
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L,oci  of  cafe.  Hence  ft  appears  that  in  any  particular  equation 
Equations.  \vc  may  determine  as  many  points  M,  as  we  plealc, 
v - '  and  a  line  which  pafles  through  all  thefe  points  is  call¬ 

ed  the  locus  of  the  equation.  The  line  AP  which  ex- 
prefles  any  value  of  x  is  called  an  abfeifs  ;  and  PM 
which  exprefies  the  correfponding  value  of  y  is  called 
an  ordinate .  Any  two  correfponding  values  of  x  and 
y  are  alfo  called  co-ordinates . 

338.  When  the  equation  that  ariles  by  fubftituting 
for  x  any  particular  value  AP  has  all  its  roots  pofitive, 
the  points  M,  M',  &c.  will  lie  all  on  one  fide  of  AE, 
hut  if  any  of  them  he  negative,  thefe  mull  be  fet  oil  on 
the  other  fide  of  AE  towards  m. 

If  x  he  fuppofed  to  become  negative,  then  the  line 
Ap  which  reprelents  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  diredion 
the  oppofite  to  that  which  reprefen ts  the  pofitive  va¬ 
lues  of  x;  the  points  M,  w,  are  to  be  taken  as  before, 
and  the  locus  is  only  complete  when  it  pafles  through 
all  the  points  M,  m,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a  value  of  y  cor¬ 
refponding  to  every  polfible  value  of  x. 

If  in  any  cafe  one  of  the  values  of  y  vanilh,  then 
the  point  M  coincides  with  P,  and  the  locus  meets  AE 
in  that  point.  If  one  of  the  values  of  y  becomes  infi¬ 
nite,  then  it  fliews  that  the  curve  lias  an  infinite  arc, 
and  in  that  cafe  the  line  PM  becomes  an  afymptote  to 
the  curve,  or  touches  it  at  an  infinite  diftance,  if  AP 
itfelf  is  finite. 

If  when  x  is  fuppofed  infinitely  great,  a  value  of  y 
vanilh,  then  the  curve  approaches  to  AE  as  an  afymp- 
tote* 

If  any  values  of  y  become  impolfible,  then  fo  many 
points  M  vanilh. 

339.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions,  it  appears  that  when  an  equation  is  propolcd  in¬ 
volving  two  indeterminate  quantities  x  and  y,  there 
may  be  as  many  interfedions  of  the  curve  that  is  the 
locus  of  the  equation  and  of  the  line  PM,  as  there  are 
dimenfions  of  y  in  the  equation  *,  and  as  many  interfec- 
tions  of  the  curve  and  the  line  AE  as  there  are  dimen- 
lions  of  x  in  the  equation. 

340.  A  curve  line  is  called  geometrical  or  algebraic , 
when  the  equation  which  exprefies  the  relation  between 
x  and  y,  any  abfeifs  and  its  correfponding  ordinate,  con- 
fills  of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  and  contains  befides  theie 
quantities  only  known  quantities.  Algebraic  curves  are 
divided  into  orders  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equations  which  exprefs  the  relations  between  their  ab- 
feifles  and  ordinates,  or  according  to  the  number  of 
points  in  which  they  can  interfed  a  flraight  line. 

341.  Straight  lines  themfelvcs  conflitute  the  firll  or¬ 
der  of  lines,  and  when  the  equation  ex  prefling  the  re¬ 
lation  between  x  and  y  is  only  of  one  dimen fion,  the 
points  M  mull  be  all  found  in  a  llraight  line  which 
contains  with  AE  a  given  angle.  Suppofe  for  example 
that  the  given  equation  is  ay — bx — cdzz. o,  and  that  its 
locus  is  required. 

Since  y~ r  +  *lt  follows  that  APM  (fig.  8.) 

being  a  right  angle,  if  AN  he  drawn  making  the  angle 
NAP  fuch  that  its  cofine  is  to  its  fine  as  a  to  b ,  and 
drawing  AH  parallel  to  the  ordinates  PM,  and  equal 

to  — ,  if  HF  be  drawn  parallel  to  AN,  then  will  DF 


be  the  locus  required  }  where  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  e0ci  of* 
AD  and  PN  are  to  be  taken  on  the  fame  fide  of  AE  Equations, 
if  bx  and  cd  have  the  fame  fign,  but  on  oppofite  fides  u— 1 
of  AE  if  they  have  contrary  figns. 

342.  Thefe  curves  whole  equations  arc  of  two  di¬ 
menfions  conflitute  the  fecond  order  of  lines,  and  the 
firjl  kind  of  curves.  Their  interfedions  with  a  llraight 
line  can  never  exceed  two  (§  339*) 

The  curves  whole  equations  are  of  three  dimenfions 
form  the  third  order  of  lines,  and  the  Jecond  kind  of 
curves ;  and  their  interfedions  with  a  llraight  line  can 
never  exceed  three,  and  after  the  fame  manner  curves 
of  the  higher  orders  are  denominated. 

Some  curves,  if  they  were  completely  deferibed, 
would  cut  a  llraight  line  in  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  but  thefe  belong  to  none  of  the  orders  we  have 
mentioned,  for  the  relation  between  their  ordinates  and 
abfcifi’es  cannot  be  exprefled  by  a  finite  equation,  in¬ 
volving  only  ordinates  and  ablcilfes  with  determinate 
quantities.  Curves  of  this  kind  are  called  mechanical 
or  tranfcendental . 

343.  As  the  roots  of  an  equation  become  impolfible' 
always  in  pairs,  fo  the  interfedions  of  a  curve  and  its 
ordinate  PM  mull  vanilh  in  pairs  if  any  of  them  vanilh. 

Let  PM  (fig.  9.)  cut  the  curve  in  the  points  M  and 
m,  and  by  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  come  to  touch  it  in 
the  point  N,  then  the  two  points  of  interfedion  M 
and  rn  go  to  form  one  point  of  contad  N.  If  PM 
Hill  move  on  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  points  of  interfedion 
will  beyond  N  become  imaginary,  as  the  two  roots  of 
an  equation  firll  become  equal  and  then  imaginary. 

344.  The  curves  of  the  3d,  5th,  7th,  orders,  and  all 
whole  dimenfions  are  odd  numbers,  have  ahvays  one- 
real  root  at  lcall,  and  confequently  for  every  value  of 
x  the  equation  by  which  y  is  determined  mull  have  at 
leall  one  real  root ;  fo  that  as  x ,  or  AP,  may  be  increafed 
in  infinitum  on  both  fidcs,  it  follows  that  M  mull  go  oft 
in  infinitum  on  both  fidcs  without  limit. 

In  curves  whole  dimenfions  are  even  numbers,  as  the 
roots  of  their  equations  may  become  all  impolfible,  it 
follows  that  the  figure  of  the  curve  may  be  like  a  circle 
or  oval  that  is  limited  within  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  extend. 

345.  When  two  roots  of  the  equation  by  which  y  is 
determined  become  equal,  either  the  ordinate  PM 
touches  the  curve,  two  points  of  interfedion  in  that 
cafe  going  into  a  point  of  contad,  or  the  point  M  is  a 
pun&um  duplex  in  the  curve,  two  of  its  arcs  interfeding 
each  other  there  }  or  fome  oval  that  belongs  to  that 
kind  of  curve  becoming  infinitely  little  in  M,  it  vanilhes- 
into  what  is  called  a  pun&um  conjugatum . 

If  in  the  equation  y  be  fuppofed  zzo,  then  the  roots 
of  the  equation  by  which  x  is  determined,  will  give 
the  diflances  of  the  points  where  the  curve  meets  AE 
from  A,  and  if  two  of  thofe  roots  be  found  equal,  their 
cither  the  curve  touches  the  line  AE,  or  .AE  pafles 
through  a  pun&um  duplex  in  the  curve.  When  y  is 
fuppofed  =ro,  if  one  of  the  values  of  x  vanilh,  the 
curve  in  that  cafe  pafles  through  A.  If  two  vanilh, 
then  either  AE  touches  the  curve  in  A,  or  A  is  a 
pun&um  duplex . 

As  a  pun&um  duplex  is  determined  from  the  equality 
of  two  roots,  fo  is  a  pun&um  triplex  from  the  equality 
of  three  roots. 

346..  To, 
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then  y—by 


c — x 

a+c — x 9 
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Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  defcribe  the  line  that  is  the 
locus  of  this  equation  y2=rax+ab,  or  if — ax — abzz, o, 
where  a  and  b  denote  given  quantities.  Sinee  y% 
=  nx  +  ab,  if  AP=#  (fig.  10.)  be  affumed  of  a 

known  value,  and  PM,  P m  fet  off  on  each  lide  equal  to 

ax  +  ab,  the  points  M,  m  will  belong  to  the  loeus 
required  ;  and  for  every  pofitive  value  of  AP  there 
may  thus  be  found  a  point  of  the  locus  on  each  fide. 
The  greater  AP,  or  at,  is  taken,  the  greater  does 
sj  ax+ab  beeome,  and  eonfequently  PM  and  Pm  the 
greater,  and  if  AP  he  fuppofed  infinitely  great,  PM 
and  P m  will  alfo  beeome  infinitely  great,  therefore  the 
locus  has  two  infinite  arcs  that  go  off  to  an  infinite  di- 
ftance  from  AE  and  from  AD.  If  x  be  fuppofed  to 
vanifli,  then  yzz:^tz^/ab7  fo  that  y  does  not  vanifli  in 
that  eafe,  but  paffes  through  D  and  d ,  taking  AD  and 
A d  each  zz^/ ab. 

If  P  be  fuppofed  to  move  to  the  other  fide  of  A, 
then  x  beeomes  negative,  and  yzzz±z^/ ab — ax,  fo  that 
y  will  have  two  values  as  before,  while  at  is  lefs  than  b; 
but  if  AB  =  Z>,  and  the  point  P  he  fuppofed  to  come  to 
B,  then  ab=ax ,  and  y=.T±itJ ab — axz=io\  that  is,  PM 
and  Yrn  vanifli,  and  the  curve  there  meets  the  line  AE. 
If  P  be  fuppofed  to  move  from  A  beyond  B,  then  x 
becomes  greater  than  b,  and  ax  greater  than  ab ,  fo 
that  ab — ax  being  negative,  sj Qb — ax  becomes  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  that  is,  beyond  B  there  are  no  ordinates  which 
meet  the  curve,  and  eonfequently  on  that  fide  the  curve 
is  limited  in  B. 

All  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  is  known  by 
other  methods,  that  the  curve  whofe  equation  is  if=ax 
+ab  is  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  B,  axis  BE,  and 
parameter  equal  to  a.  For  fincc  Z>=+zviz:BP  and 
y—  PM,  from  the  equation  abz±zax—y2,  or  a[bz±zx) 
rzy2,  we  have  a  y  BPizPM2,  which  is  the  well-known 
property  of  the  parabola. 


Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  deferibe  the  line- that  is  the 
locus  of  the  equation  xy+ay+cy zr.be +bx, 

bc+bx 

or  y— - - - . 

J  a  +  c+x 

Here  it  is  evident  (fig.  II.)  that  the  ordinate  PM 
can  meet  the  eurve  in  one  point  only,  there  being  but 
one  value  of  y  correfponding  to  each  value  of  x.  When 
be 

tfrzo,  then  y— — ■ — ,  fo  that  the  curve  does  not  pafs 
a-\-c  1 

through  A.  If  x  be  fuppofed  to  increafe,  then  y  will 
increafe,  but  will  never  become  equal  to  b,  fince  yzzb 

X  and  a+c+x  is  always  greater  than  c+x. 

If  a:  be  fuppofed  infinite,  then  the  terms  a  and  c  vanifli 


compared  with  at,  and  eonfequently  y—by  -zr b;  from 

which  it  appears,  that  taking  AD“Z>,  and  drawing 
GD  parallel  to  AE,  it  will  be  an  afymptotc ,  and  touch 
the  eurve  at  an  infinite  diftance.  If  a?  be  now  fuppofed 
negative,  and  AP  be  taken  on  the  other  fide  of  A, 
2 


C  -  Q 

—  c,  then  yzzby  o,  fo  that  the  curve  muff  pafs 

through  B  if  ABzrr.  If  a?  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
c,  then  will  c — x  become  negative,  and  the  ordinate 
will  beeome  negative,  and  lie  on  the  other  fide  of  AE, 


till  x  become  equal  to  a  +  c,  and  then  y=b  — that 

is,  becaufe  the  denominator  is  o,  x  beeomes  infinite ,  fo 
that  if  AK  be  takcnz=«-f-r,  the  ordinate  K4  will  be  an 
afymptote  to  the  eurve. 

If  x  be  taken  greater  than  a+c  or  AP  greater  than 
AK,  then  both  c — x  and  a+c — x  become  negative* 


and  eonfequently  yzz.b  X 


becomes  a  pofitive 


quantity;  and  finee  x — c  is  always  greater  than  a; — a — c9 
it  follows  that  y  will  be  always  greater  than  b  or  KG, 
and  eonfequently  the  reft  of  the  curve  lies  in  the  angle 
FGPI.  And  as  x  increafes,  finee  the  ratio  of  x — c  to 
x — a — c  approaches  ftill  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality, 
it  follows  that  PM  approaches  to  an  equality  with  PN, 
therefore  the  eurve  approaches  to  its  afymptote  GII011 
that  fide  alfo. 

The  curve  is  the  eommon  hyperbola,  for  finee  b(c 
+‘r)==y(/7  +  r+^)>  by  adding  ab  to  both  fides,  b{a 
+ c +x ) = y ( «  +  c  +  v)  +  ab7  an d  ( b — y) (a +  c +x)z=zaby , 
that  is  NM  X  GN— GC  X  BC,  which  is  the  property  of- 
the  common  hyperbola. 


Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  deferibe  the  locus  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  aif — xy%~xz+bxz. 

Here  y2z=-~^^X  and  therefore  y=.z±ZfJX~ 

y  a— x  y  *  a—x  9 

lienee  PM  and  PM  (fig.  12.)  are  to  be  taken  011  each* 
f 3  |  bx2 

fide,  and  equal  tov  — -  ?  this  expreflion,  by  fup- 


pofing  x=a,  beeomes  infinite  becaufe  its  denominator  is 
then  =0*  therefore  if  AB  be  taken  z -a,  and  BK  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB,  the  line  BK  fliall  be  an 
afymptote  to  the  eurve.  If  a?  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
a ,  or  AP  greater  than  AB,  then  a — x  being  negative, 


the  fraction 


x 3  -f-  bx* 

a — x 


will  beeome  negative,  and  its  fquare 


root  impoflible. ;  fo  that  no  part  of  the  locus  can  lie 
beyond  B.  If  a;  be  fuppofed  negative,  or  P  taken  on. 


the  other  fide  of  A,  then  yznzdrr  J llence 
D  ^  c+x  9 

the  values  of  y  will  be  real  and  equal  as  long  as  x  is 


lefs  than  b ,  but  if  x—b,  then  y—  ^ . 


“o,  and  eonfequently  if  AD  be  taken 


the  curve  will  pafs  through  D,  and  there  touch* 

the 
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the  ordinate.  TLf  x  be  taken  greater  than  l ,  then 

_ jy3 _ (JX* 

- — - becomes  imaginary,  fo  that  no  part  of 


the  curve  is  found  beyond  D.  The  portion  between  A 
and  D  is  called  a  nodus,  If  y  he  fuppofed  =0,  then  will 
zro  he  an  equation  whole  roots  are  — b ,  o,  O, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  curve  paffes  twice  through 
A,  and  has  in  A  a  punBuni  duplex.  This  locus  is  a 
line  of  the  3d  order. 

If  b  is  fuppofed  to  vanifh  in  the  propofed  equation, 
fo  that  aif — x/f=x3,  then  will  A  and  D  coincide 
(fig.  13.)  and  the  nodus  vanifh,  and  the  curve  will  have 
in  the  point  A  a  cujpis ,  the  two  arcs  AM  and  Am ,  in 
this  cafe,  touching  one  another  in  that  point.  This  is 
the  fame  curve  which  the  ancients  called  the  C iff  bid  of 
Diocles , 

If  inilead  of  fuppofing  b  pofitive,  or  equal  to  O,  we 
fuppofe»it  negative,  the  equation  will  be  ay a — xy2z r«3 
— bx %  the  curve  will  in  this  cafe  pafs  through  D  as 
before  (fig.  14.),  and  taking  ABzr a,  BK  will  be  its 
afymptote.  It  will  have  a  punBum  conjugatum  in  A, 
becaufe  when  y  vanifhes  two  values  of  x  vanifh,  and 
the  third  becomes  — \b  or  AD.  The  whole  curve,  be- 
fides  this  point,  lies  between  DQ  and  BK.  Thefe  re¬ 
marks  are  demonftrated  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
firft  cafe. 


which  may  be  refolved  into  thefe  two,  X — y — x  Arithmetic 
-\-bz=  o,  is  found  to  be  tw  o  flraight  lines  cutting  the  of  Sines, 
abfeifs  AE  (fig.  19.)  in  angles  of  450  in  the  points 
B,  wrhofe  dillance  ABzzA  In  like  manner  fome  cubic 
equations  can  be  refolved  into  three  fimple  equations, 
and  then  the  locus  is  three  llraight  lines,  or  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a  quadratic  and  fimple  equation,  and  then 
the  locus  is  a  llraight  line  and  a  eonic  fe6tion.  In  ge- 
neral,  curves  of  the  fuperior  orders  include  all  the  curves 
of  the  inferior  orders,  and  what  is  demonftrated  general¬ 
ly  of  any  one  order  is  alfo  true  of  the  inferior  orders. 

Thus,  for  example,  any  general  property  of  the  conic 
fe&ions  holds  true  of  tw  o  llraight  lines  as  well  as  a  co¬ 
nic  fe£lion,  particularly  that  the  rectangles  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  parallels  bounded  by  them  will  always  be  to 
one  another  in  a  given  ratio. 

350.  From  the  analogy  which  fubfifts  between  alge¬ 
braic  equations  and  geometrical  curves,  it  is  ealy  to  lee 
that  the  properties  of  the  former  muft  fuggeft  ccrre- 
fponding  properties  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  principles 
of  algebra  admit  of  the  moll  extenlive  application  to 
the  theory  of  curve  lines.  It  may  be  demonftrated,  for 
example,  that  the  locus  of  every  equation  of  the  iecond 
order  is  a  conie  fe£lion  5  and,  on  the  eontrarv,  the  va¬ 
rious  properties  of  the  diameters,  ordinates,  tangents, 

&e.  of  the  eonie  feflions  may  be  readily  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  equations. 


347.  If  an  equation  have  this  form, 

y—axn-\-  bxn~l + cxn~%  ,  8c c. 

and  n  is  an  even  number,  then  will  the  locus  of  the 
equation  have  two  infinite  arcs  lying  on  the  fame  fide 
of  AE,  (fig.  13.)  \  for  if  x  become  infinite,  whether 
pofitive  or  negative,  xn  will  be  pofitive  and  axn  have 
the  fame  fign  in  either  cafe,  and  as  axn  becomes  infinite¬ 
ly  greater  than  the  other  terms  bxn~',  Sec.  it  follows 
that  the  infinite  values  of  y  will  have  the  fame  fign  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  confequently  the  two  infinite  arcs  of  the 
curve  will  lie  on  the  fame  fide  of  AE. 

But  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  then  when  x  is  negative 
xn  will  he  negative,  and  axn  will  have  the  contrary 
fign  to  what  it  had  when  x  is  pofitive,  and  therefore 
the  two  infinite  arcs  will  in  this  cafe  lie  on  different  fides 
of  AE,  as  in  fig.  16.  and  tend  towards  parts  directly  op- 
pofite. 

348.  If  an  equation  have  this  form  yx  zron+I,  and 

.  .  un*1 

1 1  be  an  odd  number,  then  when  x  is  pofitive 

hut  when  x  is  negative  - — ,  fo  that  this  curve 

muft  all  lie  in  the  vertically  oppofite  angles  KAE,  FAe, 
(fig.  17.)  as  the  common  hyperbola,  FK,  E?  being 
afymptotes. 

But  if  n  be  an  even  number,  then  y  is  always  pofitive 
whether  x  be  pofitive  or  negative,  becaufe  xn  in  this 
cafe  is  always  pofitive,  and  therefore  the  curve  muft  all 
lie  in  the  two  adjacent  angles  KAE  and  KAe  (fig.  18.) 
and  have  AK  and  AE  for  its  afymptotes. 

349.  If  an  equation  be  fuch  as  ean  be  reduced  into 
two  other  equations  of  lower  dimenfions,  without  af¬ 
fecting  y  or  x  with  any  radical  fign,  then  the  locus 
lliall  confift  of  the  two  loci  of  tliofe  inferior  equations. 
Thus  the  locus  of  the  equation  y%—2xy\bij\x%< — bxzz. o. 
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351.  The  relations  which  fubfift  between  the  fines 
and  cofines  of  any  arches  of  a  eircle,  and  thofe  of  their 
fums,  or  differences,  &c.  conilitute  what  is  called  the 
arithmetic  of  fines.  This  branch  of  calculation  has  its 
origin  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the 
mathematics,  as  well  as  in  their  application  to  phyfies. 

352.  In  treating  this  fubjeCl,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend 
to  the  following  obfervations. 

1.  If  the  fines  of  all  arches  between  0°  and  1800  be 
fuppofed  pofitive,  the  fines  of  arches  between  1 8o°  and 
360°  muft  be  confidercd  as  negative  *,  again,  the  fines 
of  arches  between  360°  and  54°°  he  pofitive,  and 
thofe  of  arches  between  540°  and  7 20°  negative,  and 
fo  on. 

2.  If  the  cofines  of  arches  between  o°  and  90°  be 
fuppofed  pofitive,  the  eofmes  of  arches  between  90° 
and  270°  muft  be  eonlidered  as  negative,  and  the  co¬ 
fines  of  arches  between  270°  and  450°  pofitive,  and  io 
on. 

3.  When  an  arch  changes  from  +  to — ,  or  from 
—  to  -f-,  its  fine  undergoes  a  like  change,  but  its  coiine 
is  the  fame  as  before. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  muft  be  evident  from 
this  confideration,  that  when  a  line,  taken  in  a  certain 
direction,  deereafes  till  it  becomes  =0,  and  afterwards 
inereafes,  but  in  a  contrary  direction  *,  then,  if  in  the 
former  Hate  it  was  confidered  as  pofitive,  it  muft  be  ne¬ 
gative  in  the  latter,  and  contrariwife. 

353.  The  following  propofition  may  be  confidered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  arithmetic  of  fines. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  any  two  arches  of  a  circle. 

Then,  if  radius  be  fuppofed  =1. 

fin.  (#  +  />)  =  fin.  a  xcof.  b  -J-  cof.  axfin.  . 

Let 
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Arithmetic  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  (fig.  20.),  and 
ofSines  4B,  BD  the  arches  denoted  by  a  and  b  ;  then  AD 
s"’  v  zzo-\-b  :  draw  the  radii  CA,  CB,  CD,  and  the  lines 

BE,  BF,  DG  y  then  BE,  BF,  DG,  are  the  fines  of  a , 
b ,  and  a  +  by  refpe£tively  •,  and  CE,  CF,  CG  their 
cofines.  Join  EF,  and  draw  FH  parallel  to  DG. 
Becaufe  the  angles  CEB,  CFB  are  right  angles,  the 
points  C,  E,  B,  F  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
hence  the  angle  FCB  is  equal  to  FEB  ;  that  is,  to 
the  alternate  angle  EFH  ;  now  CFB,  EIJF  are  both 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  CFB,  EHF  are 
fimilar,  hence  CF  .  CB  (zrCD)  ::  FII  :  FE  ;  but 
CF:  CD ::  FH  :  DG;  therefore  FH  :  FE  ::  FH  :  DG, 
hence  FErrDGzrfin.  (0+^).  Becaufe  EBFC  is  a 
quadrilateral  infcribed  in  a  circle,  from  the  elements  of 
geometry,  we  have  BC  x  EF=BE  x  CF+BF  X  CE  j 
but  BE  =  fin.  0 ,  CF  zr  cof.  b ,  BF  zz  fin.  by  CE  = 
cof.  0,  BC~i,  and  EF=DGz=fin.  (0+0),  therefore 
fin.  (0  +£)=z.fin.  0  X  cof.  £+cof.  0  X  fin.  by  as  was  to  be 
proved. 

354.  If  in  the  preceding  theorem  we  fuppofe  the  arch 
b  to  become  negative,  then  fin.  b  will  alfo  become  ne¬ 
gative.  Thus  we  obtain  a  fecond  theorem,  viz. 

Sin.  (0 — b)  =fin.  0Xcof.  b — cof.  0Xfin.  b . 

Becaufe  cof.  («-f^)=ifin.  ((90° — a)— b)y  and  by  the 
fecond  theorem  fin.  ((90° — 0) — £)=fin.  (90° — 0)  X 
cof.  b — «of.  (90° — 0)  X  fin.  £  =  cof.  0  X  cof.  b  —  fin. 
«  X  fin.  by  therefore 


it  B  H  A.  6j‘I 

cof.  («-(-^)=cof.  «Xcof.  b — fin.  ax  fin*  Arithmetic 

.  .  #  of  Sines, 

which  is  the  third  theorem.  — y — J 

If  wc  now  fuppofe  b  to  become  negative,  Ihen  fin.  b 
becomes  alfo  negative  y  thus  we  have 

Theor.  IV.  Cof.  (ff — b)zzcoL  0  X  cof.  /'-{"fin.  0  X  fin.  b. 

355*  "We  have  found  that  fin.  (0+^)  =z  fin,  0  x 
col.  b  +  cof.  0  X  fin.  b  ;  alfo,  that  fin.  ( 0 — b)  zz  fin. 
a  x  cof.  b — cof.  a  X  fin.  by  therefore,  taking  the  fum  of 
thefe  two  equations,  we  find 

Theor.  V.  Sin.  (0+^)  -(-fin.  ( 0 — b)z r2fin.  aX cof.  b. 

In  like  manner,  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
equations,  we  have 

Theor.  VI,  Sin.  (0+/?) — fin.  (0— b)zz2  cof.  «xfin*A. 

And,  by  taking  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  equations, 
which  conftitute  the  third  and  fourth  theorems,  we  alfo 
have 

Theor.  VII.  Cof.(« — £)+cof.(0+£)=r2cof.0Xcof.A 
Theor.  VIII.  Cof.(*—£)— cof. («  +  £)= 2fin.«  X  fin.  b . 

If  in  the  four  lafb  theorems  we  fubftitute  na  for  ar 
and  0  for  by  we  derive  from  them  thefe  other  four : 


Theor.  IX.  2  Cof.  *xfi  n.  nazz 
Theor.  X.  2  Sin.  #  Xcof.  nazz 
Theor.  XI.  2  Cof.  0  x  cof.  naz z 
Theor.  XII.  2  Sin.  a  X  fin.  nazz- 


fin.  (0  +  1)  tf+fin.  (« — O  0 
fin.  (0  +  1)  a — fin.  ( n — 1)  a 
cof.  (0  +  1)  0+cof.  ( n — 1)  a 
-cof.  («+i)  rt-J-cof.  ( n — 1)  0, 


356.  By  means  of  the  four  laft  theorems,  the  powers  and  produfls  of  the-  fines  and  cofines  of  arches  may  he  ex- 
prellcd  in  terms  ot  the  lums  and  differences  of  certain  multiples  of  thofe  arches. 

Thus,  if  in  Theor.  XII.  we  fuppofe  nz ri,  it  becomes 

2  Sin.2  0=: — cof.  20  +  1, 

To  find  the  third  power  of  fin.  0,  let  both  fidcs  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  2  fin*  0,  then  4  fin  3  arzl  fin  a 
(—cof.  20+1),  but  2  fin.  a X cof.  2  a=£ in.  30— fin.  0,  Theor.  X.  Therefore 

4  Sin.3  0=— fin.  3  0  +  3  fin.  a . 

Again,  for  the  fourth  power,  let  both  fides  of  the  laft  equation  be  multiplied  by  2  fin.  0,  then  8  fin.*  *=2  fin  * 

lh+,3.£;&  fm- 3  *=-“t  4  * + “r- 2  -  - 2 «-  -  ><  *-  * * +'« 

8  Sin.4  0= cof.  4  a — 4  cof.  20  +  3. 


Pioceeding  in  this  way,  the  fuccefllve  powers  of  fin.  a  may  be  calculated  as  in  the  following  table  : 

Sin.  0=  fin.  a 
2  Sin.*  azz — cof.  20+ I 
4  Sin.3  0= — fin.  30  +  3  fin.  a 
8  Sin.4  0=r  cof.  4 a — 4  cof.  2 0+  3 
16  Sin.5  azz  fin.  50 — 5  fin.  304-10  fin*  0 
32  Sin.6  0=—  cof.  60  +  6  cof.40— 13  cof.  20+  10 
64  Sin.7  0=— din.  70+7  fin.  50— 21  fin.  30+35  <V 
&c. 
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The  fucceflive  powers  of  the  cofines  may  be  found  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus, 

Cof.  0zzcof.  a 
2  Cof.*0  =  cof.  20+1 
4  Gof.s0=cof.  30+3  co^*  a 
8  Cof.40=cof.  40+4  cof.  20  +  3 
1 6  Cof.*rt=cof.  50  +  5  co^  3^  +  10  co^  a 
32  CofAizzcof.  6a  +  6  cof.  4 rtH~I5  co^  2a  +  10 
64  Cof.^zscof.  70  +  7  cof.  50 4- 21  cof.  30+35  c°r*  ^ 

&cc. 
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q  C7.  As  an  example  of  the  prodnas  of  the  fines  and  cofines  of  an  arch,  la  It  be  propofed  to  exprefs  fin.  '>a 
X  cof.'n  by  the  fines  or  cofines  of  multiplies  of  a.  We  have  already  found  4  lin.^=— 3  fin.  3  0+3  fin.  a, 
therefore 


16 


fin.30  X  cof.*0 


1 


=  2  cof.  a  X  2 cof.  o(— 3  fm.  3a+3  rin* 
zz2  cof.  o( —  fin.  4«+2  fin.  2a) 

=  — fm.  50  +  fin.  30  + 2  fm.  "• 


*) 


Thus  it  appears  that  all  pofitive  integer  powers  of 
ihe  fine  and  cofine  of  an  arch,  or  any  product  of  thofe 
powers,  may  be  expreffed  in  finite  terms  by  the  fines  and 
cofines  of  multiples  of  that  arch. 

358.  On  the  contrary,  the  fine  and  cofine  of  any 
arch  may  be  exprefled  by  the  powers  of  the  fine  and 
>cofine  of  an  arch  whereof  it  is  a  multiple.  For  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  9th  and  nth  theorems  that 

Sin.  (n  + 1)0=2  cofi  rt  Xfm.  na — fin.(+ — 1)0, 

Cof.  (0  +  1)0=2  cof.  a  X  cof.00 — cof.(« — 1)«, 

therefore,  by  taking  0=0,  I,  2,  3,  &e.  fucceffively, 
we  have 

Sin.  0=  fin.  a 
Sin.  20=2  cof.  tfXfin.  a 
Sin.  30=  2  cof.  flXfin.  20 — fin.  a 
Sin.  40=2  eof.  oxfin.  30 — fm.  20 
$in.  50=2  eof.  0  Xfitt.  40 — fm.  3«s 
&c. 

Cof.  a—  cof.  a 
Cof.  20=2  eof.  0Xcof.  a — I 
Cof.  30=2  cof.  0Xcof.  2 a — cof.  a 
Cof.  40=2  cof.  0Xcof.  30 — cof.  20 
Cof.  50=2  cof.  0Xcof.  40 — cof.  30, 

&e. 

So  that,  putting  s  for  the  fine,  and  0  for  the  cofine  of 
the  arch  0,  and  remarking  that  0*=i — s 2 . 

Sin.  a~s 
Sin.  20=r  2 0  s 

Sin.  30=  40V — s= — 4^+3^ 

Sin.  40=  %c3s —  4 0  — 8^+4^) 

Sin.  50=  i6c*s — 1 2<rV+j‘zri6>f5 — 20j-3+  jr, 

&c. 

Cof.  c 

Cof.  203  20*—  1 
Cof.  30=  40s —  30 
Cof.  40=:  8 c* —  80*  +  ! 

Cof.  5013160s — 20 03  +  5^> 

&c. 

356.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  fine  or  cofine  of 
an  arch,  from  having  given  the  fine  or  cofine  of  fome 


multiple  of  that  arch,  it  may  he  found  by  refolving  an 
equation  of  an  order  denoted  by  the  numerical  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  multiple  arch.  Thus  if  the  cofine  of 
an  arch  be  given,  to  determine  the  cofine  of  half  the 
arch,  let  C  denote  the  given  cofine,  and  #  that  which 
is  required,  then  the  equation  eof.  20=20* — I  becomes 
C=Z2X* — 1,  which  equation  being  refolved,  gives 


,==tyi±£. 


If  the  fine  be  required,  from  that 

of  twice  the  arch  being  given,  it  may  be  found  from 
the  equation  fin.  20—20T,  which,  by  putting  S  for  the 
given  fine,  and  y  for  the  fine  required,  becomes  S= 
2ys/i—i or,  by  fquaring  both  fides,  and  reducing, 

S*  ,  1  dfcz  sj  I  —  S' 

y* — y  — —  “  ?  whence  y  ~ - - - 


and 


The  two  values  of  x  indicate  that  there  are  two 
arches,  the  one  as  much  lefs  than  90°,  as  the  other 
exceeds  90°,  fucli,  that  the  cofine  of  the  double  of 
each  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  number.  And  the  four 
values  of  y  fhew  that  there  arc  four  arches,  viz.  two 
pofitive  and  two  negative,  fucli,  that  the  fine  of  the 
double  of  each  is  exprefled  by  the  fame  number. 

Suppofe  now  that  the  cofine  of  an  arch  is  given  to 
find  the  cofine  of  one-third  of  that  areli,  then,  putting 
C  to  denote  the  given  cofine,  and  x  that  which  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  equation  to  be  refolved  is 

C 

4*3 — 3#=C,  or  xl — \x - — =0. 

By  comparing  this  cubic  equation  with  the  general 
equation  tf3  +  ^+r=o,  it  appears  that  71s  negative 
and  fuch  that  4^7^27^,  for  C  is  always  lefs  than 
unity  j  hence  it  follows  that  the  equation  belongs  to 
the  irreducible  cafe,  or  that  which  cannot  be  refolved 
by  Cardan’s  rule.  The  equation  4  fin.3 — 3  fin.  0= 
— fin.  30  is  alfo  of  the  fame  form ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  find  either  the  fine  or  cofine  of  one-third  of  a  given 
arch  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the  methods  of  approxi¬ 
mation  explained  in  Se&.  XVI. 

360.  The  fum  of  any  powers  of  the  fines  or  co¬ 
fines  of  arches  which  confltitute  the  arithmetical  pro- 

greffion  0,  0+*/,  0+2//,  0  +  3^>  &G*  to  fl+^  maT 

he 
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.  be  found  as  follows.  We  have  already  found,  therefore,  by  fubflituting  a,  «-(-</,  tf-f-2*/,  &c.  fuccef-  Arithmetic 
Theor.  V.  that  fively  for  p,  we  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equa-  of  Sines. 

^  Sin.  (p  +  <0—  2  cof.  </xfm.  p — fin.  (p — d )  ;  tions  :  t—— y— — ^ 

Sin.  a  rrfin.  a 

Sin.  (a+  d^'zz'i  col.  dx  fin.  a  — -fin.  (0— d') 

Sin.  ( a-\-2d)z=.2  cof.  c?xfin.  («-f-  </)— -fin.  a 
Sin.  (<*+3<0=2  c°f*  ^Xfm-  (a+2</) — fip.  («  +  </), 

&c. 


Sin.  (a-\-nd)  =r2  cof.  //xfm.  («  +  (« — i)<0 — fin.  — 2)d) 

Sin.  (tf-f  (77+  i)d)=2  cof.  7/xfin.  (a+nd)  — fin.  (0  +  O7 — *V)  ) 

Therefore,  if  we  fuhftitute 

S=fin.  ^-J-fin»  (0+flO+fin.  (0+2^),  &c.  -{-lin.  (tf-J-tf*/), 
by  taking  the  fum  of  all  the  equations,  it  is  evident  that 

S-j-fin.  (tf-|-(^-f-i)f/)r:fin.  0+2  cof.  dx$ — fin.  ( a — d ) — (S— fin.  (tf-j-tf*/)), 
which  equation,  by  proper  redudion,  becomes 

fin.  a — fin.  (tf+fw  +  l V)+fin.  (d-^-nd} — fin.  ( a — d) 

2(1 — cof.  d) 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  with  Theor.  VII.  viz. 

cof.  (p+«0=2  cof.  </xeof.  p — cof.  (p — </), 

land  fubftituting  a,  0 -(-</,  a-\-2d,  Sec.  fucceflively  forp;  alfo  putting 

C=:cof.  0+cof.  (tf-j-fiO+cof.  (^+2 </)  +  ,  &c.  +cof.  (n-| -nd), 

We  obtain  this  other  theorem 

cof.  a — cof.  ('fl  +  (/7  4-iy)+cof.  (a+nd) — Cof.  (0 — d) 

2(1 — cof.  d  ). 


361.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  arch  d  is 
contained  f-i  times,  either  in  the  whole  circumfe¬ 
rence,  or  any  number  of  circumferences,  that  is,  if 
1  }dzrq  X  360°,  where  q  is  any  whole  number  \  then 
ndzzqXs6o° — d.  Thus  we  have  fin.  (a+(/7+i)</) 
zzlin.  (77+^X36o°)=fin.  0,  alfo  fin.  (a-j-W)=fin. 
(0 — ^-}-^X36o0)=fin.  ( a — d)  ,  for  the  fine  of  any 
arch  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  .  fame  arch  increafed  by 
any  number  of  circumferences,  and  the  fame  is  true 
alfo  of  the  cofine  of  an  arch.  Hence  it  appears  that 
in  thefe  circumftances  the  terms  in  the  numerators  of 
the  fradions,  which  are  equal  to  S  and  C,  deftroy  one 
another,  and  thus  S  and  C  are  both  =0  5  that  is,  the 
pofitive  fines,  and  cofines,  are  equal  to  the  negative 
lines,  and  cofines,  refpedively.  Now  if  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  1  equal  parts  at 
the  points  A,  A',  A",  A"',  Sec.  (fig.  21.),  and  any 
diameter  BC  drawn,  then,  if  the  arch  BA=c,  and 
the  arch  AA 'zzd,  the  arches  BAA',  BAA'A'',  &c. 
will  be  equal  to  a-\-d,  a-\-2d,  Sc c.  refpedively  $  and, 
fuppofing  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  to  fall  between 
A  and  Aiv,  the  arch  BA,  Sc c.  AiT  will  be  equal  to 
a-\-nd.  Hence  we  derive  the  following  remarkable 
Vol.I.  Part  II. 


property  of  the  circle.  Let  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  at  the 
points  A,  A',  A",  &t.  *>  and  from  the  points  of  divi- 
fion  let  the  fines  Al),  A'D',  A"D",  &c.  be  drawn  up¬ 
on  any  diameter  BCE  then,  the  fum  of  AD,  A'D', 
&c.  the  fines  on  one  fide  of  the  diameter,  lhall  be  equal 
to  the  fum  of  A"D",  A"'D"',  &c.  the  fines  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  diameter.  Alfo  the  fum  of  CD,  Civ  DiT, 
the  cofines  on  the  fide  of  the  centre,  lhall  be  equal  to 
the  fum  of  C'D',  C"D",  &c.  the  cofines  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  centre. 

362.  Let  us  next  invelligate  the  fum  of  the  fquares 
of  the  fines  of  the  arches  a,  a-f-d,  a-}- 2d,  Sc c.  For 
this  purpofe  we  may  form  a  feries  of  equations  from 
the  theorem 

2  fin.*  0=  1 — cof.  2a. 

Thus  we  have 

2  fin.*  a  =1— cof.  2 a 

2  fin.*  (a-f-</)  :=i—  cof.  2(0+*/) 

2  fin.*  (a-f-2<sO  =1 — cofi  2(a-j-2t/j, 

&c. 

2  fin.*  (tf-f nd)  =1 — cof.  2 (a  +  /n/) 

4Q 


Let 
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Arithmetic  Let  S'=fin.  ’«+ fin.’  («+</)  +&»•*  O+2<0  +.  &c-  +fm-*  (a+W)’ 
of  Sines.  —  -  •  '  1  ^  __r  t  — C  „  i  J  >  _t_,  for.  J 


JLet  bf=lm.  flj+iin/  (a+rfj  -f-iinr 

Then  by  addition,  and  obferving  that  cof.  2a-}- cof.  2(a-\-d  )-(-,  &c.  +co'-  2(a+««0  is>  Ly  §  36-,. 
cof.  2a— cof.  2fa-K«  +  Qrf)+cof-2(fl+”</)— 1 cof~  2Cg— 

—  2(1 — cof.  2</) 

cof.  2a — cof.2(a4-(fl  +  OcO~l~cof*  2(a-[-fl<0  cof.  2(a  d)' 

2S 'zun—  •  -  -  2(1 — cof.  2 d) 

In  the  fame  manner,  by  forming  a  feries  of  eqaations  from  this  tJ-0''em  2  cof.*  a=  l +cof.  2a,  and,  putting 
cof.*  a  +  cof.*  (n  +  rf)+cof.*  (a+2i/)+,  &c.  +coi.  (a+ntf), 

WC  fiml  cof.  2a— cof.  2(a+0  +  l>0+cof-  2{a+nd)  —cof.  2 (a—d)  1 

-2C '=«  + - T(I— cof.  2d) 


Arithmetic 
of  Sines. 


363.  If  we  now  fuppofe  d  to  be  fuch  an  arch  that 
(  d  4-  1  )  d  =  the  whole  circumference  =  360  ,  then 

cof.^a+C«  +  iy)=cof.(2a+2X36of)=cof.2a,aUn 

cof.2(a+W)=cof.(2(a-rf)+2X36o°)=cof.2(a-</). 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  particular  caie  the  nume¬ 
rators  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  values  of  2b  and 
2C'  are  each  =0  j  and  hence  2S'  and  2C'  are  each  n. 
We  muft  except,  however,  the  cafe  of  n- 1,  tor  then 
d— 1800,  and  cof.  2</=i,  fo  that  the  denominator  ot 
each  fraction  vanifliing,  as  well  as  the  numerator,  it 
would  he  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  fractions  them- 

felves  vanifh.  ... 

Now  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle  he  divided  into 
«- f  1  equal  parts  at  the  points  A,  A',  A",  &c.  (fig.  2I-), 
and  any  diameter  BE,  as  alfo  the  fines  AD,  A  D  , 
A"  D",  &c.  be  drawn,  then,  if  the  arch  BA  —  a,  and 
the  arch  AA '=d,  we  have,  as  in  §  361,  AD=fiu.  a, 
A'  D'  =  fin.  (a+<0,  A"  D"=(in.  (a+2</),  &c.  and, 
fuppofing  the  point  B  to  fall  between  A  and  A  , 
AiT  DiT=riin.(«  +  rid).  Hence  we  derive  the  following 
very  elegant  and  general  theorem  relating  to  the  circle. 

Let  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  n 
equal  parts  (where  n  is  any  greater  number  than  2), 
at  the  points  A,  A'  A",  &c.  S  and  from  the  points  of 
divifion  let  the  fines  AI),  A'D',  A"D",  &c.  be  drawn 

perpendicular  tor  any  diameter  whatever  'lw.ee  the 

ium  of  the  fquares  of  the  fines  AD,  A  D ,  A  D  ,  &c. 
is  equal  to  n  times  the  fquare  of  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
Alfo  twice  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  cofrnes  CD, 
CD',  CD",  &c.  is  equal  to  n  times  the  fquare  ot  the 

radius  of  the  circle.  •  ,  .  f  , 

564.  We  might  now  proceed  to  find  the  turn  ot  the 

cubes  of  the  fines  of  the  arches  a,  a+</,  a  +  2a,  &c. 
from  the  equation. 

ch.  (n-4-i)a=ch.  fup. 
ch.  fup.  («-i-l)a=ch. 

467  Let  w=chord  of  a,  and  yzzchord  of  its  fupple- 
ment,  then  putting  o,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  fucceffively  for  *»,. 
and  obferving  that  ch.  o  a  =  0,  we  obtain  from  the  hrlt 
of  thele  theorems  the  following  fenes  of  equations  : 

ch.  a~x 
ch.  2 a=zxy 
ch.  3ti=*(y* — 1) 
ch.  4a=x(if—  2y) 
ch.  $a=:x(y4 — #*+0 
ch.  6a=x(ys — #y3+350 
ch.  7rt“.v(^6—  5y4  +  fya— l)y- 
&c. 


4  fin.  3  a=3  fin.  a — fin.  30, 

and  the  fums  of  the  cubes  of  the  cofines  from  the  equa¬ 
tion 

4  cof.  3  az=. 3  cof.  30, 

and  thence  deduce  properties  of  the  circle  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  we  have  found  in  §  361,  and  §  363.;  but 
as  the  manner  of  proceeding,  in  the  cafe  of  the  cubes 
and  higher  powers,  differs  not  at  all  from  that  which 
we  have  employed  in  finding  the  fum  of  their  fquares, 
we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  leave  the  powers  which 
exceed  the  fquare  to  excrcile  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader. 

365.  The  chords  of  arches  poffefs  properties  in  all  re- 
fpeds  analogous  to  thofe  of  their  fines.  For,  from  the 
nature  of  the  chord  of  an  arch, 

4.  chord  n=fin.  -J-a,  and  i  chord  fupp.  a=:cof.  \a . 

Therefore,  if  in  the  virions  theorems  which  we  have 
inveftigated,  relating  to  the  fines  and  cofines  of  arches,, 
we  fubftitute  half  the  chord  of  the  arch  for  the  fine  ot 
half  the  arch,  and  half  the  chord  of  its  fupplement  for 
its  cofine,  we  fliall  have  a  new  clafs  of  theorems  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  chords  of  arches  and  the  chords  of  their 
fupplemeitts. 

366.  For  example,  the  9th  and  1  ith  theorems,  which 
may  alfo  be  expreffed  thus, 

2  fin.  (»  +  i)-S«=2cof.ToX  2fin.«ifl— 2fm;(«— i)4o 
2  cof.  (n  + 1 ) >=  2  cof.^a  X  2cof. n\a—  2cof.  (n—i )  ia 

by  making  the  propofed  fubftitutions,  are  transformed 
to  thele  other  two  theorems, 

a  X  ch.  na — ch.  ( n — i)a 

fup.  aX  ch.  fup.  na — ch.  fup.  ( n — i)a 

Alfo,  obferving  that  ch.  fup.  o  azzidiam.—  2,  we  find 
from  the  fecond  theorem  that 

ch.  fup.  a  z=y 

ch.  fup.  2 a—y'1 — 2 

ch.  fup.  3a=yr—3y 

ch.  fup.  qazzy* — 4y*-f-2 

ch.  fup.  ya=ys — 5^+51/ 

ch.  fup.  6a—y6 — 6/ +93^ — 2, 

&c. 

Jf  4 — x%y  and  the  powers  of  that  quantity  be  fubllf- 
tuted  for  if,  and  its  powers,  in  the  chords  of  3a,  5a, 
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Arithmetic  7 tf,  &c.  alfo  in  the  chords  of  the  fupplements  of  2a ,  4a, 
of  Sines.  6a,  &c.  we  flia.ll  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equations, 
exprefiing  the  relations  between  thq  chord  of  any  arch, 
and  the  chords  of  the  multiples  of  that  arch,  if  thofe 
multiples  be  odd  numbers,  or  the  chords  of  their  fupple¬ 
ments,  if  they  be  even  numbers. 

ch.  a  —  -\-x 
ch.  fup.  2a= — +  2 
ch.  yi~ — v3  4-3* 
ch.  fup.  4«=:-|-Ar4 — qx*-\-2 
ch.  ca=r  +  v5 — c#3  4-5# 
ch.  fup.  6a~ — x6-\-6xA — 9^4-2 
ch.  7 az= — at 7 -f- 7A? 5 — I4^3+7v 
&c. 

Thefe  equations  are  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of 
angular  fe£lions,  or  method  of  dividing  a  given  angle, 
or  arch  of  a  circle,  into  any  propofed  number  of  equal 
parts  •,  a  problem  which  evidently  requires,  for  its  ge¬ 
neral  algebraic  folution,  the  determination  of  the  roots 
of  an  equation  of  a  degree  equal  to  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  arch  is  to  be  divided.  By  means  of  the 
fame  feries  of  equations,  ive  may  alfo  find  the  fide  of 
any  regular  polygon  inferibed  in  a  circle,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  multiple  arch,  being  equal  to  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference,  will  have  its  chord  zz  o. 

368.  The  relation  between  the  tangents  of  any  two 
arches,  and  that  of  their  fum,  may  be  readily  found  by 
means  of  the  ifl  and  3d  theorems  of  this  fe&ion.  For 
fince  fin.  (a-f-6)  irfin.  aX  cof.  &4~c°f*  a  X  fin.  b,  and 
cof.(a-f'^)=c°fi  ox  cof.  b — fin.  a  X  fin.  b;  therefore, 
dividing  the  former  equation  by  the  latter, 

fin.  (a 4-^) fin*  a  X  cof.  &4~c°f*  a  Xfin.  b 

cof.  (a  4-  b)  cof.  a  x  cof.  b — fin.  a  X  fin.  b ’ 


this  equation,  by  dividing  each  term  in  the  numerator  Arithmetic 
and  denominator  of  the  latter  part  of  it  by  cof.  a  X  cof.  Z>,  (  of  Sines.  ^ 
may  alfo  be  exprelfed  thus  :  v  — 

fin.  a  fin.  b 

fin.  (a 4-^)  cof.  a  cof.  b 

cof.  (a-\-b)  fin.  a  X  fin.  b 

cof.  a  X  cof.  b 


But  the  fine  of  any  arch  divided  by  its  cofine  is  eqqal 
to  the  tangent  of  that  arch,  hence  the  lafl  equation  be¬ 
comes 


Theor.  XIII.  tan.  (a+b)=  T 

v  J  1 — tan.  a  x  tan.  b 

and  by  fuppofing  the  arch  b  negative,  we  alfo  find 

Theor.  XIV.  tan.  (fl^)=-La-n.-g-tan--j., 

i  4" tan.  a  X  tan.  b 


369.  From  the  firfl  of  thefe  two  theorems  a  feries  of 
equations  may  be  derived  exprellingthe  relations  which 
take  place  between  the  tangent  of  an  arch  and  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  any  multiple  of  that  arch.  Thus,  by  a  {fuming 
bz=a,  2a,  &:c.  and  putting  t  for  tan.  a, 


tan.  2a: 


2 1 

I—  t' 


tan.  yi— 
&c. 


3 1 — t 3 

1 — 3**’ 


and  hence  the  tangent  of  an  arch  being  given,  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  any  part  of  that  arch,  as  its  half,  third,  &c. 
may  be  found  by  the  refolution  of  an  equation. 
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Algedo  ALGEDO,  a  fupprefled  gonorrhcea,  a  name  which 
11  occurs  in  old  authors.  Sec  Gonorrhoea,  Medicine 
Algiabarii,  JncJtlV, 

i<^”v  m'J  ALGENEB,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  Pcrfcus’s  right  fide.  Its  longitude  is  270  46'  12" 
*  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude  30°  50'  28"  north,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Flamflead’s  catalogue. 

ALGEZIHA,  a  town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  with 
a  port  on  the  coafl  of  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar.  By  this 
city  the  Moors  entered  Spain  in  713;  and  it  was  taken 
from  them  in  1344,  after  a  very  longfiege,  remarkable 
for  being  the  firfl  in  which  cannon  were  made  ufe  of. 
It  was  called  Old  Gibraltar ,  and  is  about  four  leagues 
from  the  New.  W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  36.  o. 

ALGHIER,  or  Algeri,  a  town  in  Sardinia,  with 
a  bilhop’s  fee,  upon  the  weflern  coafl  of  the  ifland,  be¬ 
tween  Safferi  and  Bofa.  Though  it  is  not  large,  it  is 
well  peopled,  and  has  a  commodious  port.  The  coral 
fifhed  for  on  this  coafl  is  in  the  highefl  cfleem  of  any  in 
the  Mediterranean.  W.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  o. 

ALGIABARII,  a  Mahometan  fed  of  predellina- 
rians,  who  attribute  all  the  adions  of  men,  good  or  evil, 
to  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  The  Algiabarii 
Hand  oppofed  to  the  Alkadar.ii,  They  hold  abfolute 
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decrees  and  phvfical  promotion.  For  the  juflicc  of  Gcd  Algiabarii 
in  punifhing  the  evil  he  has  caufed,  they  refolve  it  II 
wholly  into  his  abfolute  dominion  over  the  creatures.  ,  Algiers.  ^ 

ALGIDUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  between  v 
Prenefle  and  Alba,  near  the  mountains.  On  the  top  of 
one  of  thefe  mountains  was  ereded  a  temple  of  Diana, 
to  which  Horace  refers,  lib.  i.  ode  21.  “  Quceatnque 
aut gelido prominet  Algido”  andlib.iii.  ode  23.  “  Q ucc 
nival i pafeitur  Algido ,”  &c. 

ALGIERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the 
Rates  of  Barbary. — According  to  the  lateR  and  bell 
computations,  it  extends  460  miles  in  length  from  eaR 
to  weR  *,  but  is  very  unequal  in  breadth,  fome  places 
being  fcarcely  40  miles  broad,  and  others  upward  of 
100.  It  lies  between  Long.  o.  16.  and  9.  16.  W.  and 
extends  from  Lat.  36.  55.  to  44.  50.  N. — It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  eaR  by 
the  liver  Zaine,  the  ancient  Tufca^  which  divides  it 
from  Tunis  ;  on  the  wefl  by  the  Mulvya,  and  the 
mountains  of  Trava,  which  feparate  it  from  Morocco  $ 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  Numidian 
defert. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  at  prefent  divided  intoDmfkm  of 
three  provinces  or  diflri&s,  viz.  the  eaRern,  weflern,  the  king- 

4  Q  2  anddom‘ 
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and  foutliern.  The  eaflern  or  Levantine  government, 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  three,  and 
is  alfo  called  Bey  lick,  contains  the  towns  of  Bona, 
Conilantina,  Gigeri,  Bujeyah,  Stella,  Tcbef,  Zamoura, 
Bifcara,  and  Nccanz,  in  all  which  the  Turks  have 
their  garrifons 3  befides  which,  it  includes  the  two  an¬ 
cient  kingdoms  of  Cuco  and  Labez,  though  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Algerine  government,  to  whole  forces  their 
country  is  inaccellible  3  fo  that  they  ftill  live  under 
their  own  clievks  chofen  by  each  of  their  adowars  or 
hordes.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  Irench  fa6lory  at 
Callo,  under  the  direction  of  the  company  of  the  French 
Baftion. — The  weftern  government  hath  the  towns  of 
Oran,  Tremecen,  Moftagan,  Tenez,  and  Secrelly  with 
its  caflle  and  garrifon. — The  fouthern  government  hath 
neither  town,  village,  nor  even  a  houfe,  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  living  in  tents,  which  obliges  the  dey  and  his  forces 
to  be  always  encamped. 

The  inhabitants  along  tbe  fea  coafts  are  a  mixture 
of  different  nations  3  but  chiefly  Moors  and  Morefcos 
driven  out  of  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  parts  of 
Spain.  Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Turks,  who 
come  from  the  Levant  to  feek  their  fortune  3  as  well 
as  multitudes  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  taken  at  fea,  who 
arc  brought  hither  to  be  fold  for  flavcs.  The  Bere- 
bers  are  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  3  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  defeended  from  the 
ancient  Sabeans,  who  came  hither  from  Arabia  Felix 
under  the  condudt  of  one  of  their  princes.  Others  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  fomc  of  the  Canaanites  driven  out  of 
Palefline  by  Jofhua.  Thefe  are  difperfed  all  over  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes  under  their 
refpe&ive  chiefs  :  moft  of  them  inhabit  the  mountainous 
parts  3  fome  range  from  place  to  place,  and  live  in  tents, 
or  portable  liutsj  others  in  fcattered  villages  :  they  have, 
neverthelefs,  kept  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  from  in¬ 
termixing  with  other  nations.  The  Bcrebcrs  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  rieheft  of  all,  go  better  clothed,  and  carry 
on  a  much  larger  traffic  of  cattle4,  hides,  wax,  honey, 
iron,  and  other  commodities.  They  have  alfo  fome  .ar¬ 
tificers  in  iron,  and  fome  manufacturers  in  the  weaving 
branch. — The  name  of  Bereber  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
originally  given  them  on  account  of  their  being  firft 
fettled  in  fome  defert  place.  Upon  their  increafing  in 
procefs  of  time,  they  divided  themfelves  into  five  tribes, 
probably  on  account  of  religious  differences,  called  the 
Zinhagians ,  Myfamcdins ,  Z eneti,  Hoares ,  and  Gomeres  ; 
and  thefe  having  produced  600  families,  fubdivided 
themfelves  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes. — Jo 
thefe  we  may  add  the  Zwowahs ,  by  European  au¬ 
thors  called  A%uagnes ,  or  AJJagues ,  who  are  likewife 
difperfed  over  moft  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Cuco,  Labez,  &c.  leading  a  wandering  palloral 
life.  But  the  moft  numerous  inhabitants  are  the  Moors 
and  Arabians.  The  former  are  very  ftout  and  warlike, 
and  fkilful  horfemen  3  but  fo  addicted  to  robbing,  that 
one  cannot  fafely  travel  along  the  country  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  towns  without  a  guard,  or  at  leaft  a  marabout 
or  faint  for  a  fafeguard.  For  as  they  look  upon  them- 
felves  to  be  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  as  difpoffeffed  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  reduced  by  them  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty, 
they  make  no  fcruple  to  plunder  all  they  meet  by  way 
of  reprifal.  The  inhabitants  in  general  have  a  pretty 


fair  complexion  3  they  are  robuft  and  well  proportioned.  Algiers. 
People  of  diftinCtion  wear  their  beard  3  they  have  rich 
clothes  made  of  filk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  turbans  enriched  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  who 
eompofe  the  military  force,  have  great  privileges,  pay 
no  taxes,  are  never  publicly  punifhed,  and  rarely  in 
private.  The  loweft  foldier  domineers  over  the  moft 
diftinguiflied  Moors  at  pleafure.  If  he  finds  them  bet¬ 
ter  mounted  than  himfclf,  he  exchanges  liorles  without 
ceremony.  The  Turks  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  fire  arms.  Many  good  qualities,  however, 
diftinguifh  them  in  fpite  of  this  excels  of  deipotifm. 

They  never  game  for  money,  not  even  for  trifles  •,  and 
they  never  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity.  They  ioou 
forget  their  private  quarrels  :  and  after  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfim  of  reientment  is  over,  it  is  infamy  for  a  Turk 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  injuries  he  has  received. 

In  this  refpeCt  certainly  they  arc  lefs  barbarous  than 
other  nations  that  boaft  of  their  civilization.  See 
Moors. 

The  climate  of  Algiers  is  in  moft  places  fo  temperate,  Climate 
that  there  is  a  conllant  verdure  3  the  leaves  of  theandI°lJ- 
trees  being  neither  parched  up  by  heat  in  fummer,  nor 
nipped  by  the  winter’s  cold.  They  begin  to  bud  in 
February ;  in  April  the  fruit  appears  in  its  full  bignefs, 
and  is  commonly  ripe  in  May.  The  foil,  however,  is 
exceffively  various  3  fome  places  being  very  hot,  dry, 
and  barren,  on  which  aecount  they  are  generally  fuffer- 
ed  to  lie  uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  very 
negligent.  Thefe  barren  places,  efpeciallv  fueh  as  lie 
on  the  fouthern  fide,  and  are  at  a  great  diftance  from 
the  lea,  harbour  vaft  numbers  of  wild  animals,  as  lions, 
tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  hoax's,  flags,  porcupines,  monkeys, 
clinches,  &e.  On  aecount  of  their  barrennefs,  they 
have  but  few  towns,  and  tliofe  thinly  peopled  3  though 
fome  of  them  are  fo  advantageoufly  lituated  for  trading 
with  Bildulgerid  and  Negroland,  as  to  drive  a  confider- 
ablc  traffic  with  them. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivei'S  of  Algiers  are,  (1.)  the  Rivers- 
Ziz,  which  runs  acTols  the  province  of  Ti*emecen 
and  the  defert  of  Anguid,  falling  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  near  the  town  of  Tabeerita,  whei*e  it  has  the  name 
of  Sind.  (2.)  The  Haregol,  fuppofed  the  Sign  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  comes  down  from  the  great  Atlas,  crofies  the 
defert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into  the  fea  about  five 
leagues  from  Oran.  (3.)  The  Mina,  fuppofed  the  CZiy- 
Icmatis  of  Ptolemy,  a  lai'ge  river,  which  runs  through 
the  plains  of  Bathala,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  the 
town  of  Arzew.  This  river  hath  lately  received  the 
name  of  Cena ,  who  rebuilt  the  town  of  Barthalaw  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  defti*oyed.  (4.)  The  Shellif,  Zilcf,  or 
Zilif,  defeending  from  the  Mount  Guanexei’is,  i*uns 
through  fomc  gi*eat  deferts,  the  lake  Titteri,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tremecen,  and  Tenez,.  falling  into  the  lea  a 
little  above  the  city  of  Moftagan.  (5.)  The  Celel, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthenci  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  fea  about  three  leagues  weft  of  Algiers,  after  a 
fhort  courfe  of  18  or  20  leagues.  (6.)  The  Hued-al- 
quivir,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ZScilahata  or  IScJaba  ol  the 
ancients,  and  called  by  the  Europeans  Zinganir ,  runs 
down  with  a  fwift  courfe  through  lorne  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cuco,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Bujeyah. 

Whilft  the  city  of  Bujeyah  was  in  the  hands  of 
Chriftians,  the  mouth  of  this  x'iver  was  fo  choked  upcl“J^j 
with  fand,  that  no  veffel  could  come  up  into  iti  but  inaccjdenu 
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Algiers?.  *555,  very  foon  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  the 
-V— J  great  rains  fwclled  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all  the  fancl 
and  mud  was  earned  off;  fo  that  galleys  and  ether 
veffels  have  ever  lince  entered  it  with  eafe,  where  they 
lie  fafe  from  llornis,  and  all  winds  but  that  which  blows 
from  the  north.  (7.)  Suf-Geniar,  or  Suf-Gimmar  al 
liumniel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ampfaga  of  Ptolemy,  hath 
its  fource  in  Mount  Auras,  on  the  confines  of  Atlas  } 
thence  runs  through  fome  barren  plains,  and  the  fruit¬ 
ful  ones  of  Conilantina,  where  its  llream  is  greatly 
increafcd  by  fome  other  rivers  it  receives  5  from  thence 
running  northward,  along  the  ridges  of  fome  high 
mountains,  it  falls  into  the  lea  a  little  eall  of  Gigeri. 
(8.)  The  Ladag  or  Ludeg,  runs  down  from  Mount 
Atlas  through  a  part  of  Conilantina,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  a  little  eallward  of  Bona.  (9.)  Guadi,  or  Guadel 
Barbar,  fprings  from  the  head  of  Orbus,  or  Urbs,  in 
Tripoli,  runs  through  Bujeyah,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Tabarea. 

The  Algerine  kingdom  made  formerly  a  confidcr- 
able  part  of  the  Mauritania  Tingitana  (fee  Mauri¬ 
tania),  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by 
Julius  Coefar,  and  from  him  alfo  called  Mauritania 
Ccpfarienfis. — In  the  general  account  of  Africa,  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  Romans  wrere  driven  out  of 
that  continent  by  the  Vandals  ;  tliefe  by  Belifarius,  the 
Greek  emperor  Jullinian’s  general  ;  and  the  Greeks 
in  their  turn  by  the  Saracens.  This  lall  revolution 
happened  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  \ 
and  the  Arabs  continued  mailers  of  the  country,  di¬ 
viding  into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  Rates, 
under  chiefs  of  their  own  choofing,  till  the  year  1051. 
Abu-Texe-  This  year,  one  Abubeker-ben-Omar,  or,  as  the  Spa- 
fien  fubdues  nifh  authors  call  him,  Abu  Texefien ,  an  Arab  of  the 
priii Zinhagian  tribe,  being  provoked  at  the  tyranny  of 
thofe  defpots,  gathered,  by  the  help  of  his  marabouts 
or  faints,  a  moll  poiverful  army  of  malecontents,  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Numidia  and  Libya.  His  fol 
lowers  were  nicknamed  Marabites  or  Morabites  ;  by  the 
Spaniards  Almoravides ;  probably  from  their  being 
aflembled  principally  by  the  faints  who  were  alfo  called 
Morabites .  The  caliph  of  Kayem’s  forces  were  at 

this  time  taken  up  with  quelling  other  revolts  in  Syria, 
Mefopotamia,  &c.  and'  the  Arabs  in  Spain  engaged  in 
the  moll  bloody  wars  •,  fo  that  Texefien  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  had  all  the  fuecefs  he  could  wifii 
againll  the  Arabian  cheyks  or  petty  tyrants,  whom  he 
defeated  in  many  battles,  and  at  lall  drove  them  not 
only  out  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  but  out  of  all  the 
wellern  parts,  reducing  the  whole  province  of  Tingi¬ 
tana  under  his  dominion. 

Texefien  was  fncceeded  by  his  fon  Yufef  or  Jofeph, 
a  brave  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
which  he  defigned  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
While  that  city  was  building,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ma¬ 
rabouts  ambaffadors  to  Tremecen  (now  a  province  of 
Algiers),  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and 
infolent  feCt  of  Mahometans  called  Aeneti.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  em bally  was  to  bring  them  back  to  what  he 
called  the  true  faith  ;  but  the  Zeneti,  defpiling  his  of¬ 
fers,  aflembled  at  Amaf,  or  Amfa,  their  capital,  mur¬ 
dered  the  ambafladors,  and  invaded  Jofeph’s  dominions 
Zeneti  with  an  army  of  50,000  men. 

leftr^yed.  The  king  hearing  of  their  infamous  proceedings, 


fpeedily  muflered  his  army,  and  led  it  by  long  marches  Algiers 
into  their  country,  deltroving  all  with  lire  and  fword  j  y— 
while  the  Zeneti,  inllead  of  oppofmg  his  progrefs,  re¬ 
tired  as  fall  as  poflible  towards  Fez,  in  hopes  of  recei¬ 
ving  aflillance  from  thence.  In  this  they  were  miferably 
deceived  :  the  Fezzans  marched  out  againll  them  in  a 
hollile  manner,  and  coming  up  with  the  unhappy  Ze¬ 
neti,  encumbered  with  their  families  and  baggage,  and 
ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  wearinefs,  they  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  except  a  imall  number  who  were 
mollly  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  a  river, 
and  fome  others  who  in  their  flight  perilhed  by  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  high  adjacent  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
Jofeph  reduced  their  country  to  a  mere  defert :  which 
Was,  however,  foon  peopled  by  a  numerous  colony  of 
Fezzans,  who  fettled  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  kings.  In  this  war  it  is  computed  that  near  a 
million  of  the  Zeneti,  men,  women,  and  children,  loll 
their  lives. 

The  reftlefs  and  ambitious  temper  of  Jofeph  did  not 
let  him  remain  long  at  peace.  He  quickly  declared 
war  againll  the  Fezzans,  reduced  them  to  become  his 
tributaries,  and  extended  his  conquells  all  along  the 
Mediterranean.  He  next  attacked  fome  Arabian  cheyks, 
who  had  not  yet  fuhmitted  to  his  jurifdiCtion  \  and  pur- 
fued  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  neither  the  Libyan  dc-  / 
ferts,  nor  ridges  of  the  moll  craggy  rocks,  could  fliel- 
ter  them  from  his  arms.  He  attacked  them  in  fuch  of 
their  retreats,  callles,  and  fortrefles,  as  were  till  then 
deemed  impregnable  *,  and  at  lall  fubdued  them,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  other  African  nations,  who  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  ravages  committed  by  his  nume¬ 
rous  forces. 

Thus  was  founded  the  empire  of  the  Morabites  : 
which,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  that  race 
being  in  the  1 2th  century  driven  out  by  Mohavedin, 
a  marabout.  This  race,  of  priells  was  expelled  by  Ab-  Sharifs  or 
dnlac  governor  of  Fez y  and  he,  in  the  13th  century,  Hafceii^ 
llripped  of  his  new  conquells  by  the  lharifs  of  Hafcen , 
the  defceirdants  of  thofe  Arabian  princes  whom  Abu- 
Texefien  had  formerly  expelled. 

The  better  to  fee ure  their  new  dominions,  the  Iha- 
rifs  divided  them  into  feveral  little  kingdoms  or  pro- 
vinces y  and  among-  the  reft  -  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Algiers  was  divided  into  four,  namely,  Tremecen ,  Te - 
nez,  Algiers  Proper,  and  Bujeyah .  The  four  firll  mo- 
narchs  laid  fo  good  a  foundation  for  a  lalling  balance 
of  power  between  their  little  kingdoms,  that  they  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  centuries  in  mutual  peace  and  amity  •, 
but  at  length  the  king  of  Tremecen  having  ventured 
to  violate  fome  of  their  articles,  Abul-Farez,  king  of 
Tenez,  declared  war  againll  him,  and  obliged  him  to  * 
become  his  tributary.  This  king  dying  foon  after,  and 
having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  three  fons, 

1H‘W  difeords  arofe  \  which  Spain  taking  advantage  of, 
a  powerful  fleet  and  army  was  fent  againll  Barbary, 
under  the  count  of  Navarre,  in  1505.  This  com- Algerine -> 
mander  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  important  ci-in  danger! 
ties  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  and  fome  others  }  which  f0  from  tt®~ 
alarmed  the  Algerines,  that  they  put  themfelves  under  Spaniarils* 
the  protection  of  Selim  Eutemi,  a  noble  and  warlike 
Arabian  prince.  He  came  to  their  aflillance  with  a 
great  number  of  his  bravell  fubjeCts,  bringing  with  him 
his  wife  Zaphira,  and  a  fon  then  about  1 2  years  old^ 

This,  however,  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  Spa¬ 
niards, 
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Algiers. 
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ery  and 
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uiards  from  landing  a  number  of  forces  near  Algiers 
'  that  fame  year,  and  obliging  that  metropolis  to  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  Spain.  Nor  could  Prince  Selim  hin¬ 
der  them  from  building  a  llrong  fort  on  a  fmall  ifland 
oppolite  to  the  city,  which  terrified  their  corlairs  from 
failing  either  in  or  out  of  the  harbour. 

Invite  Bar-  To  this  galling  yoke  the  Algerines  were  obliged  to 
barofla.  till  the  year  1516  ;  when,  hearing  of  the  death 

of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  they  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Aruch  Barbarofla ,  who  was  at  this  time  no  lefs  dread¬ 
ed  for  his  valour  than  his  furprifing  fuccefs,  and  was 
then  fent  on  a  cruife  with  a  fquadron  of  galleys  and 
barks.  The  purport  of  the  embaffy  was,  that  he  fliould 
come  and  free  them  from  the  Spamfli  yoke ;  lor  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  him  a  gratuity  anfwerablc  to  lo 
great  a  fervice.  Upon  this  Barbarofla  immediately 
dif patched  18  galleys  and  30  barks  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Algerines  :  while  he  himlelf  advanced  towards  the 
city  with  800  Turks,  3000  Jigelites,  and  2000  Moor-  - 
illi  volunteers.  Inftead  of  taking  the  nearelf  road  to 
Algiers,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards  Sharjhel ,  where 
HaJJan ,  another  famed  corfair,  had  fettled  himfelf. 
Him  he  furprifed,  and  obliged  to  furrender;  not  with¬ 
out  a  previous  promile  of  friendfliip:  but  no  fooner  had 
Barbarofla  got  him  in  his  power,  than  he  cut  off  his 
head  ;  and  obliged  all  Haffan’s  Turks  to  follow  him  in 
his  new  expedition. 

-  On  Barbaroffa’s  approach  to  Algiers,  he  was  met 
by  Prince  Eutemi,  attended  by  all  the  people  of  that 
metropolis,  great  and  fmall  ;  who  looked  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  this  abandoned  villain,  whom  they  account¬ 
ed  invincible,  lie  was  conducted  into  the  city  anndft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lodged  in  one  of 
the  noblelf  apartments  of  Prince  Eutcmi’s  palace, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  greateft  marks  of  di- 
llindtion.  Elated  beyond  meafure  with  this  kind  re¬ 
ception,  Barbaroffa  formed  a  defign  of  becoming  king 
of  Algiers ;  and  fearing  fome  oppofition  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  on  account  of  the  exceffes  he  fuffered  his  fol- 
diers  to  commit,  murdered  Prince  Eutemi,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  his  Turks  and  Moors 
crying  out  as  he  rode  along  the  ftreets,  “  Long  live 
King  Aruch  Barbaroffa,  the  invincible  king  ol  Algiers, 
the  chofen  of  God  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Chriftians  ;  and  deflru&ion  to  all  that  lliall 
oppofe,  or  refufe  to  own  him  for  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign.”  Thefe  laft  threatening  words  fo  intimida¬ 
ted  the  inhabitants,  already  apprchenlive  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  maffacre,  that  he  was  immediately,  acknowledged 
king.  The  unhappy  princefs  Zaphira,  it  is  faid,  poi- 
foned  herfelf,  to  avoid  the  brutality  of  this  new  king, 
whom  flie  unfuccefsfully  endeavoured  to  ftab  with  a 
dagger. 

Barbaroffa  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  treated  his  fubjefts  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they 
ufed  to  fliut  up  their  houfes  and  hide  themfelves  when 
he  appeared  in  public.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  a  plot 
was  loon  formed  againft  him  ;  but  being  difeovered, 
he  caufed  twenty  of  the  principal  confpirators  to  be 
beheaded,  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and 
laid  a  heavy  fine  on  thofc  who  furvived.  This  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  Algerines,  that  they  never  afterwards  durft 
attempt  any  thing  againft  either  Barbarofla  or  his  luc- 
ceflors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fon  of  Prince  Eutemi  having 
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fled  to  Oran,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of  Algiers, 
the  marquis  of  Gomarez,  laid  before  that  nobleman  a  '*"• —Y— ■ ~ 
plan  for  putting  the  city  of  Algiers  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  this,  young  Selim  Eutemi 
was  fent  to  Spain,  to  lay  his  plan  before  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes ;  who  having  approved  of  it,  fent  a  fleet  with 
10,000  land  forces,  under  the  command  of  Don  Fran- 
cijco ,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Don  Diego  de  J  era,  to 
drive  out  the  Turks,  and  reftore  the  young  prince. 

But  the  fleet  was  110  fooner  come  within  fight  of  land* 
than  it  was  dilperied  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  greatell  part 
of  the  lhips  dalhed  againft  the  rocks.  Moil  of  the 
Spaniards  were  drowned  ;  and  the  few  who  efcapcd  to 
fliore  were  either  killed  by  the  Turks  or  made  flayes. 

Though  Barbaroffa  had  nothing  to  boaft  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  liis  pride  and  infolence  were  now  Iwelled  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  invincible, 
and  that  the  very  elements  confpired  to  make  him  fo. 

The  Arabians  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs, 
that  they  implored  the  afliftance  of  Hamid  el  Abdes 
king  of  Tenez,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers, 

That  prince  readily  undertook  to  do  what  wTas  iti  his 
power  for  this  purpofe,  provided  they  agreed  to  fettle 
the  kingdom  on  himfelf  and  his  descendants.  Ihis 
proposal  being  accepted,  he  immediately  let  out  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Moors  ;  and,  upon  his  entering  the 
Algerine  dominions,  was  joiued  by  all  the  Arabians 
in  the  country.  Barbaroffa  engaged  him,  with  only 
1000  Turkifh  mufquetcers  and  500  Granada  Moors  ; 
totally  defeated  his  numerous  army  ;  purfued  him  to 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital,  which  he  eafily  made 
himfelf  mafler  of;  and  having  given  it  up  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Turks,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  their  Sovereign.  This  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  advantage  which  his 
troops  had  from  their  fire-arms  5  the  enemy  having  no 
other  weapons  than  arrows  and  javelins. 

No  fooner  was  Barbarofla  become  mafler  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tenez,  than  he  received  an  embaffy  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Tremecen  ;  inviting  him  to  come  to 
their  afliftance  againft  their  then  reigning  prince,  with 
whom  they  were  diflatisfied  on  account  of  his  having 
dethroned  his  nephew,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Oran  ; 
offering  him  even  the  Sovereignty,  in  cafe  he  accepted 


of  their  propofal.  The  king  of  Iremecen,  not  fu- 
fpe&ing  the  treachery  of  his  fubjedts,  met  the  tyrant 
with  an  army  of  6000  horfe  and  3000  foot :  but  Bar¬ 
baroffa’s  artillery  gave  him  fuch  an  advantage,  that 
the  king  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into  the  capi¬ 
tal;  which  he  had  no  fooner  entered,  than  his  head 
was  cut  off',  and  fent  to  Barbaroffa,  with  a  frefli  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom. 
On  bis  approach  lie  was  met  with  by  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  received  with  complailance,  and  many  fair 
promifes:  but  beginning  to  tyrannize  as  ufual,  his 
new  fubje&s  foon  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  fo 
paflive  as  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers.  Apprehending, 
therefore,  that  his  reign  might  prove  uneafy  and  pre¬ 
carious,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  kiug  of 
Fez ;  after  which,  he  took  care  to  Secure  the  reft  of 
the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom,  by  garrifoning  them 
with  his  own  troops.  Some  of  thefe,  however,  revolt¬ 
ed  foon  after ;  upon  which  he  fent  one  of  his  corfairs, 
named  Efcander ,  a  man  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf,  to 

reduce  them.  The  Trcmecenians  now  began  to  Re¬ 
pent 
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Algiers.  pent  m  good  earneft  of  their  having  invited  fuch  a  ty- 
— -y—>  rant  to  their  affiftance  }  and  held  confultations  on  the 
moll  proper  means  of  driving  him  away,  and  bringing 
hack  their  lawful  prince  Ab uchen  Men  ;  but  their  ca¬ 
bals  being  dileovered,  a  great  number  of  the  confpira- 
tors  were  maffacred  in  the  moll  cruel  manner.  The 
prince  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  to  Oran,  and  was 
taken  under  the  protedlion  of  the  marquis  of  Gomarez, 
who  lent  immediate  advice  of  it  to  Charles  V.  then 
lately  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
That  monarch  immediately  ordered  the  young  king  a 
fuccour  of  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Oran  }  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Abu- 
clien  Men,  began  his  march  towards  Tremecen  }  and 
in  their  way  they  were  joined  by  Prince  Selim,  with  a 
great  number  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  firft  thing 
they  refolved  upon  was,  to  attack  the  important  for- 
trefs  of  Calau ,  lituated  between  Tremecen  and  Algiers, 
and  commanded  by  the  corfair  Efcander  at  the  head  of 
about  300  Turks.  They  in  veiled  it  clofely  on  all 
Tides,  in  hopes  Barbarofla  would  come  out  of  Treme¬ 
cen  to  its  relief,  which  w'ould  give  the  Tremecenians 
an  opportunity  of  keeping  him  out.  That  tyrant,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  clofe  in  his  capital,  being  embarraffed  by 
his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  politic  delays  of  the  king 
of  Fez,  who  had  not  Tent  the  auxiliaries  he  promifed. 
The  garrifou  of  Calau,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  brave 
defence  *,  and,  in  a  Tally  they  made  at  night,  cut  off 
near  300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged  them  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  lecond  time  }  but  they  were  now  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  and  Efcander  himfelf  wounded  :  Toon  after 
which,  they  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms  •  but 
were  all  maffacred  by  the  Arabians,  except  16,  who 
clung  clofe  to  the  ftirrups  of  the  king  and  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  general. 

Barbarofla  being  now  informed  that  Abuchen  Men, 
with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
in  full  march  to  lay  Tiege  to  Tremecen,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  come  out,  at  the  head  of  I  $00  Turks  and  5000 
Moorilh  horfe,  in  order  to  break  his  way  through  the 
enemy  \  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  city, 
before  his  council  advifed  him  to  return  and  fortify 
himfelf  in  it.  This  advice  was  now  too  late  }  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  refolved  to  keep  him  out,  and  open  their 
gates  to  their  own  lawful  prince  as  foon  as  lie  appear¬ 
ed.  In  this  diflrefs  Barbarofla  faw  no  way  left  but  to 
retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  to  defend  himfelf  till  he 
could  And  an  opportunity  of  Healing  out  with  his  men 
and  all  his  treafure.  Here  be  defended  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly  }  but  his  provifions  failing  him,  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  fubterraneous  back  way,  which  he  had  can  fed 
to  be  digged  up  for  that  pnrpofe }  and,  taking  his  im- 
menfe  treafure  with  him,  Hole  away  as  fecretly  as  he 
could.  His  flight,  however,  was  foon  difeovered  }  and 
he  was  To  clofely  purfued,  that  to  amufe,  as  he  hoped/' 
the  enemy,  he  caufed  a  great  deal  of  his  money,  plate, 
jewels,  Sic.  to  be  fcattered  all  the  way,  thinking  they 
would  not  fail  to  Hop  their  purfuit  to  gather  it  up.  This 
flratagem,  however,  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of 
the  Spanilh  commander,  who  being  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  purfuers,  obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was 
come  up  clofe  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda , 
about  eight  leagues  from  Tremecen.  Barbarofla  had 
jull  eroded  the  river,  with  his  vanguard,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  came  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  fide,  and  cut 


them  all  off}  and  then  crofling  the  water,  overtook  him  Algiers, 
at  a  fmall  dillance  from  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement v  — v —  - ? 
enfued,  in  wdiich  the  Turks  fought  like  as  many  lions  -Barbarofla 
but,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barbarofla  among  the  reft,  by  the  Spa¬ 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after  he  hadniards. 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  royal  title  of  Jigel  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country }  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  the  fio- 
vereignty  of  Algiers,  and  fcarcely  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  reduction  of  Tremecen.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Tremecen  on  the  point  of  a  fpear }  and  Abuchen  Men 
proclaimed  king,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A 
few  days  after  the  fight,  the  king  of  Fez  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe,  near  the  field  of 
battle }  but  hearing  of  Barbaroffa’s  defeat  and  death, 
marched  off  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  to  avoid  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  enemy. 

The  news  of  Barbaroffa’s  death  fpread  the  utmoft  Succeeded 
confternation  among  the  Turks  at  Algiers:  however,  Hayras 
tliey  caufed  his  brother  Hayradin  to  be  immediately  m* 
proclaimed  king.  The  Spanilh  commander  nowr  fent 
back  the  emperor’s  forces,  without  making  any  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algiers }  by  wdiich  he  loft  the  opportunity 
of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  that  country  }  while  Hay¬ 
radin,  ju  lly  dreading  the  confequences  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  officers,  fought  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  himfelf  appointed 
bafhaw  or  viceroy  of  Algiers  }  by  which  means  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  conliderable  reinforcements,  that  the  un¬ 
happy  Algerines  durft  not  make  the  leaft  complaint } 
and  fuch  numbers  of  Turks  reforted  to  him,  that  he 
was  not  only  capable  of  keeping  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
in  fubjeCtion  at  home,  but  of  annoying  the  Chriftians  at 
fea.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  take  the  Spanilh  fort  above  jje  takes 
mentioned,  which  was  a  great  nuifance  to  his  metropo-the  Spanilh 
lis.  The  Spaniards  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity  }  but  fort- 
being  all  llain  or  wounded,  Hayradin  ealiTy  became 
mailer  of  the  place. 

Hayradin  next  fet  about  building  a  ffrong  mole  for 
the  fafety  of  his  fhips.  In  this  he  employed  30,000 
Chriftian  Haves,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  without  in- 
termiffion  for  three  years }  in  which  time  the  wrork  wras 
completed.  He  then  caufed  the  fort  he  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  to  be  repaired,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garri- 
fon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  foreign  veffels  from  entering 
the  harbour  without  giving  an  account  of  thcmlelves. 

By  thefe  two  important  works,  Hayradin  foon  became 
dreaded  not  only  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  but  alfo  by 
the  maritime  Chriftian  powers,  efpccially  the  Spaniards, 

The  viceroy  failed  not  to  acquaint  the  Grand  Signior 
with  his  fuccefs,  and  obtained  from  him  a  frelh  fupply  of 
money,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  build  a  ftronger 
fort,  and  to  ereCl  batteries  on  all  places  that  might  fa¬ 
vour  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  All  thefe  have  fince 
received  greater  improvements  from  time  to  time,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  there  wras  occufion-for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fultan,  either  out  of  a  fenfe  of  Succeeded 
the  great  fervices  Hayradin  had  done,  or  perhaps  out  by  Haifan. 
of  jealouly  left  lie  lhould  make  himfelf  independent, 
raifed  Hayradin  to  the  dignity  of  balliaw  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  appointed  Haffan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renega- 
do,  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  an  experienced  officer, 
to  fucceed  him  as  balhaw  of  Algiers.  Haffan  had  no 
fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  his  new  government,  than  lie 
began  to  purfue  his  ravages  on  the  Spanilh  ccaft  with 
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greater  fury  than  ever ;  extending  them  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftieal  ftate,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  Pope 
’*  Paul  III.  being  alarmed  at  this,  exhorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  to  fupprefs  thofe 
frequent  and  cruel  piracies  ;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  render  the  enterprife  fuccefsful,  a  bull 
was  publiihed  by  his  holinefs,  wherein  a  plenary  abfo- 
lution  of  fins,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  pro- 
mifed  to  all  thofe  who  either  fell  in  battle  or  were 
made  flaves  ;  the  emperor  on  his  part  needed  no  fpur  ; 
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moon,  and  elements,  feemed  to  combine  together  for  the  Algiers. 

deftru&ion  of  the  Spaniards.  In  that  one  night,  fome  1 - 7 - J 

fay  in  lels  than  half  an  hour,  86  Chips  and  15  galleys 

were  deflroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  ftores  ;  flayed  by 

by  which  the  army  on  lliore  was  deprived  of  all  means  a  ftorm. 

*of  fubfifting  in  thefe  parts.  Their  camp  alfo,  which 
fpread  itfelf  along  the  plain  under  the  fort,  was  laid 
quite  under  water  by  the  torrents  which  defeended  from 
'the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of  the  troops,  by  trying 
to  remove  into  fome  better  fituation,  were  cut  in  pieces 


made  Haves;  the  emperor  on  Ins  part  needed  no  ipur,  10  remove  imu  iu.uc  - /  Z 

and  therefore  fet  fiiil  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  j  while  leveral  galleys  and  other 
_ on  hna rd  veflels.  endeavouring  to  grain  lome  neighbouring  creeks 


confiding  of  1 20  Iliips  and  20  galleys,  having  on  hoard 
30,000  cliofen  troops,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  mo¬ 
ney,  arms,  ammunition,  &.c.  In  this  expedition  many 
young  nobility  and  gentry  attended  as  volunteers,  and 
among  thefe  many  knights  of  Malta,  fo  remarkable  for 
their  valour  againd  the  enemies  of  Chridianity.  Bven 
ladies  of  birth  and  character  attended  Charles  in  Ins 
expedition,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  officers 
and  foldiers  followed  them  with  a  defign  to  fettle  in 
Barbary  after  thcxxmqueft  was  finifhed.  All  thefe  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  favourable  wind,  foon  appeared  before  Al¬ 
giers  ;  every  fhip  difplaying  the  Spanilh  colours  on  the 
dern,  and  another  at  the  head,  with  a  crucifix  to  ferve 
them  for  a  pilot. 

By  this  prodigious  armament,  the  Algerines  were 
thrown  into  thfc  utmod  condemnation.  The  city  was 
fnrrounded  only  by  a  wall  with  fcarce  any  outworks. 
The  whole  garrifon  confided  of  800  Turks  and  6000 
Moors,  without  fire-arms,  and  poorly  difeiplined  and 
accoutred;  the  red  of  their  forces  being  difperfed  in 
the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  levy  the  ufual 
tribute  on  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  Spaniards  land¬ 
ed  without  oppolition,  and  immediately  built  a  fort, 
under  the  cannon  of  which  they  encamped,  and  diverted 
the  courfe  of  a  fpring  which  fupplied  the  city  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  utmod  didrefs,  Haf- 
fan  received  a  fummons  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  the  fword  with  all  the  garrifon. 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  extol  the  vad  power  of  the 
emperor  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
return  to  the  Chridian  religion.  But  to  this  Haflan 
only  replied,  that  he  mud  be  a  madman  who  would 
pretend  to  advife  an  enemy,  and  that  the  advifed  mud 
dill  a<ft  more  madly  who  would  take  counfel  of  fuch  an 
advifer.  He  was,  however,  on  the  point  of  furrender¬ 
ing  the  city,  when  advice  was  brought  him  that  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  wedern  government  were  in 
full  march  towards  the  place.  Upon  which  it  was  re- 
folved  to  defend  it  to  the  utmod.  Charles,  in  the  mean 
time,  reiolving  upon  a  general  affault,  kept  a  eondant 
firing  upon  the  town  ;  which,  from  the  weak  defence 
made  by  the  garrifon,  he  looked  upon  as  already  in 
his  hands.  But  while  the  do-wan,  or  Algerine  fenate, 
were  deliberating  on  the  mod  proper  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  honourable  capitulation,  a  mad  prophet,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  people,  entered  the  aflembly,  and 
foretold  the  fpeedy  dedru&ion  of  the  Spaniards  before 
the  end  of  the  moon,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
out  till  that  time.  This  predi&ion  was  foon  accom- 
plifhed  in  a  very  furprifing  and  unexpected  manner  :  for, 
011  the  28th  of  O&ober  1541,  a  dreadful  dorm  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail,  arofe  from  the  north,  accompanied  with 
violent  {hocks  of  earthquakes,  and  a  difmal  and  uni- 
vcrfiil  darknefs  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  fo  that  the  fun, 


veflels,  endeavouring  to  gain  lome  neighbouring  creeks 
along  the  eoads,  were  immediately  plundered,  and  their 
screws  maflacred,  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  Charles  beheld  the  fea  covered  Siege  of 
with  the  fragments  of  fo  many  lhips,  and  the  bodies  of 
men,  liorfes,  and  other  creatures,  fwimming  on  the 
waves ;  at  which  he  was  fo  diflicartened,  that  abandon¬ 
ing  his  tents,  artillery,  and  all  his  heavy  baggage,  to 
the  enemy,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  though 
in  no  lmall  diforder,  towards  Cape  Malabux ,  in  order 
to  reimbark  in  thofe  few  veflels  which  had  outweathered 
the  ftorm.  But  Haflan,  who  had  caufed  his  motions  to 
be  watched,  allowed  him  juft  time  to  get  to  the  lliore, 
when  he  fallied  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the 
midft  of  their  hurry  and  conlufion  to  get  into  their  {hips, 
killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing  away  a  {till  great¬ 
er  number  of  captives ;  after  which  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Algiers,  where  he  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  his  happy  deliverance  from  fuch  diltrefs  and 
danger. 

Soon  after  this,  the  prophet  Yi/Jef,  who  had  foretold  The  mad 
the  deltruCtion  of  the  Spaniards,  was  not  only  declared  prophet 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  but  had  a  considerable  revvarded* 
gratuity  decreed  him,  with  .the  liberty  of  exercifing  Ins 
prophetic  funClion  unmoleftcd.  It  was  not  long,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  marabouts,  and  fome  interpreters  of 
the  law,  made  a  flrong  oppofition  againft  him;  remon- 
ftrating  to  the  baftiaw,  how  ridiculous  and  fcandalous  it 
was  to  their  nation,  to  aferibe  the  deliverance  of  it  to  a 
poor  fortune-teller,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  prayers  of  an  eminent  faint  of  their  own  profeflion. 

But  though  the  bafliaw  and  Ins  dowan  feemed,  out^  of 
policy,  to  give  into  this  laft  notion,  yet  the  impreffion 
which  Yuief’s  predi&ions  and  their  late  aceomplifliment 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  proved 
too  ftrong  to  he  eradicated ;  and  the  fpirit  of  divination 
and  conjuring  has  fince  got  into  fuch  credit  among 
them,  that  not  only  their  great  ftatefmen,  but  their 
priefts,  marabouts,  and  fantoons,  have  applied  themfelves 
to  that  ftudy,  and  dignified  it  with  the  name  of  Maho¬ 
met's  Revelations . 

The  unhappy  Spaniards  had  fcarcely  reached  their  Frefh  cala. 
fliips,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  frelli  ftorm,  inmitiesof 
which  leveral  more  of  them  periflied  ;  one  llnp  in  par-  niLds^ 
ticular,  containing  *]00  foldiers,  befides  lailors,  funk 
in  the  emperor’s  fight,  without  a  poflibility  of  faving 
a  fingle  man.  At  length,  with  much  labour,  they 
reached  the  port  of  Rujeyahy  at  that  time  poflefled  by 
the  Spaniards,  whither  Haflan  king  of  Tunis  foon  al¬ 
ter  repaired  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who  received  him  gracioufly,  with  frefh  aflurances 
of  his  favour  and  prote6tion.  Here  he  difmifled  the  few 
remains  of  the  Maltefe  knights  and  their  forces,  who ^ 
embarked  in  three  iliattered  galleys,  and  with  much  dif-. 
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Algiers,  ficulty  and  danger  reached  their  own  country.  Charles 
— himfelf  ftaid  no  longer  than  till  the  16th  of  November, 
when  he  fet  fail  for  Carthagena,  and  reached  it  on  the 
25th  of  the  fame  month.  In  this  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  upwards  of  120  {hips  and  galleys  were  loft,  above 
300  colonels  and  other  land  and  ica  officers,  8000  fol- 
diers  and  marines,  befides  thofe  deftroyed  by  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  reimbarkation,  or  drowned  in  the  faft  llorm. 
The  number  of  prifoners  was  lo  great,  that  the  Alge¬ 
rines  fold  lome  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  an 
onion  per  head. 

Hallan,  elated  with  this  vidtory,  in  which  he  had 
very  little  ffiarc,  undertook  an  expedition  again  ft  the 
king  of  Tremecen,  who,  being  now  deprived  of  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  was  forced  to  procure  a  peace, 
by  paying  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  becoming  tributary 
to  him.  The  baftiaw  returned  to  Algiers,  laden  with 
riches ;  and  loon  after  died  of  a  fever,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age. 

!  rom  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  an¬ 
noy  the  Algerines  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Jn  1555, 
they  loft  the  city  of  Bujeyah,  which  was  taken  by  Salha 
Rais,  Halfan’s  fucceffor  \  who  next  year  fet  out  on  a  new 
expedition,  which  he  kept  a  fecret,  but  was  fufpected  to 
be  intended  againlt  Oran  \  but  he  was  fcarcely  got  four 
leagues  from  Algiers,  when  the  plague,  which  at  that 
time  raged  violently  in  the  city,  broke  out  in  his  groin, 
and  carried  him  off  in  24  hours. 

Immediately  after  his  death  the  Algerine  foldiery 
chofe  a  Corfican  renegado,  Haffan  Corfo,  in  his  room, 
till  they  fhould  receive  farther  orders  from  the  Porte. 
He  did  not  accept  of  the  baftiawfhip  without  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  ;  but  immediately  profecuted  the  intended 
expedition  again  ft  Oran,  defpatching  a  meffenger  to 
acquaint  the  Porte  with  what  had  happened.  They 
had  hardly  begun  their  hoftilitics  againll  the  place, 
when  orders  came  from  the  Porte,  exprefsly  forbidding 
Haffan  Corfo  to  begin  the  ficge,  or,  if  he  had  begun  it, 
enjoining  him  to  raife  it  immediately.  This  news  was 
received  with  great  grief  by  the  whole  fleet  and  army, 
as  they  thought  themfelves  lure  of  fueeefs,  the  garrifon 
being  at  that  time  very  weak.  Neverthelefs,  as  they 
dared  not  difobey,  the  fiege  Was  immediately  railed. 

Corfo  had  hardly  enjoyed  his  dignity  four  months, 
before  news  came,  that  eight  galleys  were  bringing  a 
new  baftiaw  to  fuceeed  him  *,  one  Tckclli ,  a  principal 
erucl  death.  Turk  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  court:  upon  which  the 
Algerines  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  admit  him.  By 
the  treachery  of  the  Levantine  foldiers,  however,  he 
was  admitted  at  laft,  and  the  unfortunate  Corfo  thrown 
over  a  wall  in  which  a  number  of  iron  hooks  were  fix¬ 
ed  \  one  of  which  catching  the  ribs  of  his  right  fide, 
he  hung  three  days  in  the  moft  exquifite  torture  before 
he  expired. 

Tekelli  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  nevr  govern¬ 
ment,  than  he  behaved  with  fucli  cruelty  and  rapaei- 
oufnefs,  that  he  w^as  affaftinated  even  under  the  dome  of 
a  faint,  by  Yufef  Calabi  •es,  the  favourite  renegado  of 
Haffan  Corfo  ;  who  for  this  fervice  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  baftiaw,  but  died  of  the  plague  fix  days  after 
his  ele&ion. 

Yufef  was  fucceeded  by  Haffan  the  fon  of  Hayra- 
din,  vdio  had  been  formerly  recalled  from  his  bafhaw- 
fhip,  when  he  wras  fucceeded  by  Salha  Rais  \  and  now 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  himfelf  reinftated  in  his 
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employment.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  engaged  Algiers. 

in  a  war  with  the  Arabs,  by  whom  he  was  defeated ' - v- — J 

vrith  great  lofs.  1  he  next  year,  the  Spaniards  under-  Spaniards 
took  an  expedition  again  ft  Moftagan,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  count  d’Alcandcla ;  but  were  utterly  dc-flAighter 
feated,  the  commander  himfelf  killed,  and  12,000  men 
taken  prifoners.  This  difafter  was  owing  to  the  incon- 
fiderate  rafhnefs,  or  rather  madnefs,  of  the  commander  j 
which  was  lo  great,  that,  after  finding  it  impoftible  to 
rally  his  fcattered  forces,  he  ruilied  fword  in  hand  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  ranks,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  crying  out,  “  St  Jago  !  St  Jago  !  the 
victory  is  ours,  the  enemy  is  defeated  foon  after 
which  he  w'as  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  trampled  to 
death. 

Haffan  having  had  the  misfortune  to  difobligc  his 
fubjeds,  by  allowing  the  mountaineers  of  Cuco  to  buy 
ammunition  at  Algiers,  was  fent  in  irons  to  Conftan-  Haffan  fenfc 
tinoplc,  while  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  and  general  in  irons  to 
of  the  land  forces,  {applied  his  place.  Haffan  eafilyConftanti- 
found  means  to  dear  himfelf  5  hut  a  new  baftiaw  w'asUoI>le* 
appointed,  called  Achmct  $  who  had  no  fooner  arrived 
than  he  fent  the- two  deputy  baftiaws  to  Conftantinople, 
where  their  heads  were  ftruck  off. — Achmetwras  a  man 
offucli  infatiable  avarice,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Al¬ 
giers,  all  ranks  of  people  came  in  fhoals  to  make  him 
prefents  \  winch  lie  the  more  greedily  accepted,  as  he 
had  bought  his  dignity  with  the  money  be  had  amaffed 
while  head  gardener  to  the  lultan.  He  enjoyed  it, 
however,  only  four  months  and  after  his  death,  the 
Rate  was  governed  other  four  months  by  his  lieutenant: 
when  Haffan  wras  a  third  time  fent  viceroy  to  Algiers,  Reinftated. 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatefl  demonftrations 
of  joy. 

The  firft  enterprife  in  which  Haffan  engaged,  was  Siege  of 
the  liege  of  Marfal quiver,  lituated  near  the  city  Oran,  Marfalqui- 
wliich  he  defigned  to  inveft  immediately  after.  The ver* 
army  employed  in  this  fiege  conliftcd  of  26,000  foot 
and  10,000  horfe,  befides  which  he  had  a  fleet  confift- 
ing  of  32  galleys  and  galliots,  together  with  three 
Trench  veffels  laden  with  bifeuit,  oil,  and  other  provi- 
fions.  The  city  was  defended  by  Hon  Martin  dc  Cor¬ 
dova,  brother  of  the  count  de  Alcandela,  who  had  been 
taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  where  that  nobleman  was 
killed,  hut  had  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  Algerines 
with  immenfe  fums,  and  now  made  a  moft  gallant  de¬ 
fence  againlt  the  Turks.  The  city  was  attacked  with 
the  utmoft  fury  by  lea  and  land,  fo  that  feveral  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls.  The  Turkifti  ftandards  were 
feveral  times  planted  on  the  wralls,  and  as  often  dif- 
lodged  j  hut  the  place  niuft  have  in  the  end  fubmitted, 
had  not  Haffan  been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  in  hafte, 
on  the  news  that  the  famed  Gcnoefe  admiral  Horia  was 
approaching  with  confiderable  fuecours  from  Italy.  The 
fleet  accordingly  arrived  foon  after  j  but  milling  the  Al¬ 
gerine  galleys,  bore  away  for  Pennon  de  \  elez,  where 
they  were  fliamefully  repulfed  by  a  handful  of  Turks 
who  garrifoned  that  place  j  which,  however,  was  taken 
the  following  year. 

In  1567,  Haffan  wras  again  recalled  to  Conftanti- a" 
nople,  where  he  died  three  years  after.  He  was  Tuc-  calledT^ 
cteded  by  Mahomet,  who  gained  the  love  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines  by  feveral  pubiic-fpirited  actions.  He  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  janizaries  and  Levantine  Turks  together, 
and  by  that  means  put  an  end  to  their  diffenfions/ which 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  Algerine  independency  on 
the  Porte.  He  likewife  added  fome  coniulerahle  iorti- 
fieations  to  the  city  and  caftle,  which  he  deiigned  to 
John  Gaf-  renJer  impregnable.  But  while  he  was  thus  Undying 
con  s  bold  ^  -nterefl-  0f  Algiers,  one  John  Gafcon,  a  hold  Spa- 
finTthe  Ah  nilli  adventurer,  formed  a  clefign  of  lurprifing  the  whole 
gerine  fleet,  piratic  navy  in  the  bay,  and  letting  them  on  fire  in  the 
night-time,  when  they  lay  defencelels,  and  in  their 
firit  deep.  For  this  he  had  not  only  the  permiflion  of 
King  Philip  II.  hut  was  furniflied  by  him  with  proper 
veflels,  mariners,  and  fireworks,  for  tliQ  execution  of 
his  plot.  With  thefe  he  let  fail  for  Algiers  in  the  moll 
proper  feafon,  viz.  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
molt,  if  not  all  the  lliips  lay  at  anchor  there,  and  ea- 
lily  failed  near  enough  unfuipefted,  to  view  their  man¬ 
ner  of  riding,  in  order  to  eateh  them  unawares,  at  a 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  were  difperfed 
in  their  quarters.  He  eame  accordingly,  unperceived 
by  any,  to  the  very  mole-gate,  and  difperfed  his  men 
with  their  fire-works }  but  to  their  great  iurprife,  they 
Hisbravado  found  them  lo  ill  mixed,  that  they  could  not  with  all 
at  the  city  their  art  make  them  take  lire.  In  the  mean  time,  Gaf- 
gate.  con  took  it  into  his  head,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  go  to 

the  mole-gate,  and  give  three  loud  knoeks  at  it  with 
the  pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave  it  fixed  in  the 
gate  by  its  point,  that  the  Algerines  might  have  eaufe 
to  remember  him.  This  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do 
without  meeting  with  any  dillurbance  or  oppofition  : 
but  it  was  not  fo  with  his  men  *,  for  no  fooner  did  they 
find  their  endeavours  unfuceefsful,  than  they  made  fnch 
a  bullle  as  quickly  alarmed  the  guard  polled  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  baltion,  from  which  the  uproar  quickly  fpread 
itfelf  through  the  whole  garrifon.  Gafeon  now  finding 
himfelf  in  the  utmoll  danger,  failed  away  with  all  pof- 
fible  haile :  but  he  was  purfued,  overtaken,  and  brought 
back  a  prifoncr  to  Mahomet  :  who  no  fooner  got  him 
into  his  power,  than  he  immediately  eaufed  a  gibbet 
of  confiderable  height  to  be  erefted  on  the  fpot  where 
Gafcon  had  landed,  ordering  him  to  be  hoilled  up,  and 
hung  by  the  feet  to  a  hook,  that  he  might  die  in  ex- 
quifite  torture  }  and  to  lliow  his  refentment  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  his  mailer,  he  ordered  his  eommif- 
fion  to  be  tied  to  his  toes.  He  had  not,  however,  hung 
long  in  this  Hate,  when  the  captain  who  took  him,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  number  of  other  corlairs,  interceded  fo 
Hrongly  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was  taken  down,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  fome  Chriftian  furgeons  *,  but  two 
days  after,  fome  Moors  reporting  that  it  was.  the  com¬ 
mon  talk  and  belief  in  Spain,  that  the  Algerines  durll 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  Gafeon’s  head,  &c.  the  unfortunate 
Spaniard  was  hoilled  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  the 
execution-wall,  and  let  down  again  upon  the  hook, 
which  in  his 'fall  eatched  him  by  the  belly,  and  gave 
him  fueli  a  wound,  that  he  expired  without  a  groan. — 
Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  John  Gafcon,  which  has 
procured  him  a  place  among  the  Spanifh  martyrs. 5 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Algerines  look  upon  his 
difappointment  to  have  been  miraculous,  and  owing  to 
the  efficacious  proteftion  of  the  powerful  faint  Stdi  Ou- 
tededda ,  whofe  prayers  had  before  raifed  fuch  a  terrible 
florm  againll  the  Spanifh  fleet. 

Mahomet,  being  foon  after  recalled,  was  fucceeded 
by  the  famous  renegado  Ochali,  w7ho  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis ;  which,  however,  remained  ful¬ 


ls  taken 
and  put'  to 
death. 


jeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Algiers  only  till  the  year  1586,  Algiers, 
when  a  bafliaw  of  Tunis  was  appointed  by  the  Forte.  '  v— 
The  kingdom  of  Algiers  continued  to  be  governed,, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  leventeenth  century,  by  vice¬ 
roys  or  hafhaws  appointed  by  the  Forte  }  concerning 
whom  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable,  further  than 
that  their  avarice  and  tyranny  were  intolerable  both  to 
the  Algerines  and  the  Turks  tliemielves. .  At  lull  the 
Turkilh  janizaries  and  / militia  becoming  powerful 
enough  to  fupprefs  the  tyrannie  lway  of  thefe  bailiaws* 
and  the  people  being  almoil  exhaufted  by  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them,  the  former  reiolved  to  depofe 
thefe  petty  tyrants,  and  fet  up  fome  officer  of  their 
own  at  the  head  of  the  realm.  I  he  better  to  fucceed 
in  this  attempt,  the  militia  fent  a  deputation  of  fome  of 
their  chief  members  to  the  Forte,  to  complain  of  the 
avarice  and  oppreflion  of  thefe  hafhaws,  who  funk  both 
the  revenue  of  the  Hate,  and  the  money  remitted  to  it 
from  Conflantinople,  into  their  own  coffers,  which 
fliould  have  been  employed  in  keeping  up  and  paying 
the  foldiery  \  bv  whieli  means  they  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who,  if  ever  fo  little  alliiled  by  any  Chriflian 
power,  would  hardly  fail  of  driving  all  the  Turks  out  of 
the  kingdom.  They  reprefented  to  the  Grand  \  izier 
how  much  more  honourable  as  well  as  ealier  and 
cheaper,  it  would  be  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  permit 
them  tochoofe  their  own  dey,  or  governor,  from  among 
themfelves,  whofe  interefl  it  would  then  be  to  fee  that 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  rightly  applied  m 
keeping  up  its  forces  complete,  and  111  fupplymg  all 
other  exigences  of  the  flate,  without  any  further  charge 
or  trouble  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  allowing  them  its 
proteftion.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  always  to 
acknowledge  the  Grand  Signiors  as  their  fovereigns, 
and  to  pay  them  their  ufual  allegiance  and  tribute,  to 
refpeft  their  baffiaws,  and  even  to  lodge,  and  maintain 
them  and  their  retinue,  in  a  manner  luitable  to  then- 
dignity,  at  their  own  charge.  The  hafhaws,  however, 
were,  for  the  future,  to  be  excluded  from  aflifling  at 
any  but  general  douwans,  unlefs  invited  to  it  j  an 
from  having  the  liberty  of  voting  in  them,  unlefs  when 
their  advice  was  afked,  or  the  interell  of  the  Forte  was 
likely  to  fuller  by  their  filence.  All  other  concerns, 
which  related  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  were  to  be 
wholly  left  under  the  direftion  of  the  dey  and  his  dou- 

Thofe  propofals  having  been  accepted  by  the  Port^^n?ts0 
the  deputies  returned  highly  fatisfiedj  and  having  noti-  ^00fe  the 
fied  their  new  privileges,  the  great  douwan  immediate-  own  deys. 
ly  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  a  dey  from  among 
themfelves.  They  compiled  a  new  fet  of  laws,  and 
made  feveral  regulations  for  the  better  fupport  and 
maintenance  of  this  new  form  of  government,,  to  the 
obfervation  of  which  they  obliged  all  their  fubjefts  to 
fwear ;  and  the  militia,  navy,  eommeree,  &e.  were  all 
fettled  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  upon  whieli  they 
now  are,  and  which  fliall  be  afterwards  defenbed} 
though  the  fubfequent  altercations  that  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  baffiaws  and  deys,  the  one  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recover  their  former  power,  and  the  other  to 
curtail  it,  eaufed  fueh  frequent  complaints  and  dilcon- 
tents  at  the  Ottoman  court,  as  made  them  frequently 
repent  their  compliances 
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Algiers.  In  the  year  i6or,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
v— '  mand  of  Doria  the  Genoefe  admiral,  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algiers,  in  which  they  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ufual,  their  fleet  being  only  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  they  eame  off  without  lofs. 
In  1609,  the  Moors  being  expelled  from  Spain,  flock¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers ;  and  as  many  of  them 
Become  were  very  able  failors,  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
f<Tthe  ^ Eif  make  Algerine  fleet  fo  formidable  as  it  beeame  foon 
rope  a  ns.  after  ;  though  it  is  probable  the  frequent  attempts  made 
on  their  eity  would  alfo  induce  them  to  inereafe  their 
fleet.  In  1616,  their  fleet  eonfifled  of  40  fail  of  flaps 
between  200  and  400  tons,  their  admiral  500  tons.  It 
Was  divided  into  two  fquadrons,  one  of  18  fail,  before 
*  the  port  of  Malaga  ;  and  the  other  at  the  eape  of  San¬ 
ta  Maria,  between  Lifbon  and  Seville  ;  both  of  which 
attacked  all  Chriftian  fliips,  both  Englifli  and  French, 
with  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  friendfhip,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  with  whom  they  were  at 
war. 

The  Algerines  were  now  become  very  formidable  to 
the  European  powers.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  mofl 
in  danger,  and  leall  able  to  eope  with  them,  folicited 
the  afliftance  of  England,  the  pope,  and  other  flates. 
The  French,  however,  were  the  firfl  who  dared  to  fliow 
their  refentment  of  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  tliefe 
mifereants ;  and  in  1617,  M.  Beaulieu  was  fent  againft 
them  with  a  fleet  of  50  men  of  war,  who  defeated  their 
fleet,  took  two  of  their  veffels,  while  their  admiral  funk 
his  own  fliip  and  erew,  rather  than  fall  into  his  ene¬ 
mies  hands. 

An  Englifli  In  1620,  a  fquadron  of  Englifli  men  of  war  was 
fquadron  fent  againfl  Algiers,  under  the  eonduCl  of  Sir  Robert 
fent  agwnft  j\Ianfel  .  })Ut  0f  this  expedition  we  have  no  other  ac¬ 
mes.  °  "  C0lint  than  that  it  returned  without  doing  any  thing  ; 

and  the  Algerines,  becoming  more  and  more  infolent, 
openly  defied  all  the  European  powers,  the  Dutch  only 
excepted;  to  whom,  in  1625,  they  fent  a  propofal  di¬ 
rected  to  the  prinee  of  Orange,  that  in  cafe  they  would 
fit  out  20  fail  of  fliips  the  following  year,  upon  any  good 
ferviee  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  would  join  them  with 
60  fail  of  their  own. 

The  next  year,  the  Coulolies ,  or  Cologlies  (the  chil¬ 
dren  of  fueh  Turks  as  had  been  permitted  to  marry  at 
Algiers),  who  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  having 
feized  on  the  citadel,  had  well  nigh  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  eity  ;  but  were  attacked  by  the  Turks 
and  renegadoes,  who  defeated  them  with  terrible  daugh¬ 
ter.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death  ;  and  their 
heads  thrown  in  heaps  upon  the  eity  walls,  without 
the  eafleru  gate.  Part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up  ; 
and  the  remaining  Coulolies  were  diffmiffed  from  the 
militia,  to  which  they  were  not  again  admitted  till 
long  after. 

Mates  of  In  1623,  the  Algerines  and  other  Hates  of  Barbary 
j  Barbary  threw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Porte  altogether,  and 
thehd°^  ^01  ^iemIe^ves-  What  gave  occafion  to  this  was 

1  ^ence  or611  "^le  2  5  years  truee  which  Sultan  Amurath  IV.  was  ob- 
!  the  Porte.  to  make  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  pre¬ 

vent  his  being  overmatehed  by  carrying  on  a  war  a- 
gainll  him  and  the  fophi  of  Perfia  at  the  fame  time.  As 
this  put  a  flop  to  the  piratieal  trade  of  the  Algerines, 
they  proceeded  as  above  mentioned,  and  refolved,  that 
whoever  defired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  mufl,  di- 
ilindly  and  feparately,  apply  to  their  government. — 


No  fooner  was  this  refolution  taken,  than  the  Algerines  Algiers, 
began  to  make  prizes  of  ieveral  merchant  fliips  belong-  v— ■ ■v—— ‘ J 
ing  to  powers  at  peace  with  the  Porte.  Nay,  having 
feized  a  Dutch  fliip  and  polaere  at  Seanderoon,  they 
ventured  on  fliore  ;  and  finding  the  town  abandoned 
by  the  Turkifh  aga  and  inhabitants,  they  plundered 
all  the  magazines  and  warehoufes,  and  fet  them  on 
fire. — About  this  time  Louis  XIII.  undertook  to  build 
a  fort  on  their  eoalls,  inflead  of  one  formerly  built  by 
the  Marlilians,  and  which  they  had  demolifhed.  This, 
after  fome  difficulty,  he  aceompli flied  ;  and  it  wras  call¬ 
ed  the  Bajlion  of  France  :  but  the  lituation  being  af¬ 
terwards  found  inconvenient,  the  Freneh  purehafed 
the  port  of  La  Calle,  and  obtained  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  The  Ottoman  court, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  fo  much  embarraffed  with  the 
Perfian  war,  that  there  was  no  leifure  to  elieek  the 
Algerine  piracies.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
vizier  and  other  eourtiers  to  compound  matters  with 
the  Algerines,  and  to  get  a  lliare  of  their  prizes,  which 
were  very  eonliderable.  However,  for  form’s  fake,  a 
fevere  reprimand,  accompanied  with  threats,  was  fent 
them;  to  which  they  replied,  “  that  thefe  depredations 
deferred  to  be  indulged  to  them,  feeing  tliey  were  the 
only  bulwark  againll  the  Chriflian  powers,  efpeeially 
againft  the  Spaniards,  the  fworn  enemies  of  the  Moflem 
name  ;  adding,  that  “  if  they  fnould  pay  a  punctilious 
regard  to  all  that  eould  ptirehafe  peaee,  or  liberty  to 
trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  fet  fire  to  all  their  flipping,  and  turn 
eamel-drivers  for  a  livelihood.” 

In  the  year  1635,  four  younger  brothers  of  a  good  I>elPeratc 
family  in  France  entered  into  an  undertaking  fo  def-  fout 

perate,  that  perhaps  the  annals  of  knight-errantry  ean  younger 
fcareely  furnifli  its  equal. — This  was  no  lefs  than  to  re- brothers, 
tort  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  upon  themfelves;  and 
as  they  indiferiminately  took  the  fliips  of  all  nations, 
fo  were  thefe  heroes  indiferiminately  to  take  the  fliips 
belonging  to  Algiers  ;  and  this  with  a  fmall  frigate  of 
ten  guns  ! — In  this  ridiculous  undertaking,  100  volun¬ 
teers  embarked  ;  a  Maltefe  eommifiion  was  procured, 
together  with  an  able  mailer,  and  36  mariners.— They 
had  the  good  fortune,  on  their  firfl  fetting  out,  to  take 
a  fhip  laden  with  wine,  on  the  Spanifli  coaft  :  with 
which  they  were  fo  mueh  elated,  that  three  days  after 
they  madly  encountered  two  large  Algerine  eorfairs,  one 
of  20  and  the  other  of  24  guns,  both  well  manned,  and 
commanded  by  able  officers.  Thefe  two  large  veffels 
having  got  the  fmall  frigate  between  them,  plied  her 
furioufly  with  great  fliot,  and  foon  took  oft*  her  maim 
mail :  notwithflanding  whieh,  the  Freneh  made  fo  def- 
perate  a  reliftance,  that  the  pirates  were  not  able  to  take 
them,  till  the  noife  of  their  fire  brought  up  five  more 
Algerines  ;  when  the  French  veffel,  being  almofl  torn 
to  pieces,  was  boarded  and  taken.  The  young  knight* 
errants  were  puniflied  for  their  temerity  by  a  dreadful 
captivity,  from  whieh  they  redeemed  themfelves  in 
1642  at  the  priee  of  6000  dollars. 

The  Algerines  profeeuted  their  piracies  with  im-  A  French 
punity,  to  the  terror  and  difgraee  of  the  Europeans,  adm|ral 
till  the  year  1652;.  when  a  Freneh  fleet  being  aeciden-  th^Turkifk 
tally  driven  to  Algiers,  the  admiral  took  it  into  his  head  bafliaw. 
to  demand  a  releafe  of  all  the  captives  of  his  nation, 
without  exception.  This  being  refnfed,  the  French¬ 
man  without  ceremony  carried  off  the  Turkifh  viee- 
4  H  2  roy, 
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Algiers.  Foy,  and  bis  cacii  or  judge,  who  had  juft  arrived  from 
the  Forte,  with  all  their  equipage  and  retinue.  The 
Algerines,  by  way  of  repril'al,  iurprifed  the  Baftion  ot 
France  already  mentioned,  and  carried  oft  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  number  of  600,  with  all  their  effects  } 
which  So  provoked  the  admiral,  that  he  fent  them  word 
that  lie  would  pay  them  another  vifit  the  next  year  with 
his  whole  lleet. 

The  Alge-  The  Algerines,  undifmayed  by  the  threats  of  the 
aforndda111  -French  admiral,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  16  galleys  and  gal- 
ble  fleet  ~  Hots,  excellently  manned  and  equipped,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Hali  Finchinin. — The  chief  delign 
of  this  armament  was  againfl  the  treafure  of  Loretto  , 
which,  however,  they  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds 
from  obtaining.  On  this  they  made  a  defeent  on 
Puglia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  they  ravaged 
the  whole  territory  of  Neeotra,  carrying  off  a  vail  num¬ 
ber  of  captives,  and  among  them  fome  nuns,  irom 
thence  fleering  towards  Dalmatia,  they  feoured  the 
Adriatic  }  and  loading  themielves  with  immenfe  plun¬ 
der,  left  thofe  coafls  in  the  utmofl  conflcrnation  and  re¬ 
fen  tment. 

which  is  At  lafb  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  fucli  terrible  de¬ 
ntally  de-  prejations,  equipped  a  fleet  of  28  fail,  under  the  com- 
thc'  Vene-  mand  of  Admiral  Capello,  with  exprefs  orders  to  burn, 
tians.  fink,  or  take,  all  the  Barbary  corfairs  he  met  with, 
either  on  the  open  feas,  or  even  in  the  Grand  Signior’s 
harbours,  purfuant  to  a  late  treaty  of  peaee  with  the 
Forte.  On  the:  other  hand,  the  eaptain  bafhaw,  who 
had  been  fent  out  with  the  Turkifli  fleet  to  chafe  the 
Florentines  and  Maltefe  cruifers  out  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  underfl unding. that  the  Algerine  fquadron  was  fo 
near,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  the  admiral  to  eome  to  his 
afli fiance.  Finchinin  readily  agreed  j  but  having  firft 
refolved  on  a  deleent  upon  the  ifland  of  Lilia,  or  Lifi- 
na,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  he  was  overtaken  by 
*  Capello,  from  whom  he  retired  to  \  alona,  a  fea  port 
belonging  to  tbe  Grand  Signior,  whither  the  Venetian 
admiral  purfued  him  )  but  the  Turkifli  government  re¬ 
futing  to  eject  the  pirates  according  to  the  articles  of  tbe 
peaee  between  tbe  Ottoman  court  and  Venice,  Capello 
was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  watching  them  for 
fome  time.  Finchinin  was  foon  wreary  of  reflraint,  and 
ventured  out  5  when  an  engagement  immediately  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Algerines  were  defeated,  and  five 
of  their  veffels  difabled,  with  tbe  lofs  of  1300  men, 
Turks,  and  Chriftian  Haves  ;  betides  1600  galley  Haves 
who  regained  their  liberty.  Finchinin,  after  this  de¬ 
feat,  returned  to  Valona,  where  he  was  again  watched 
hy  Capello  ;  but  the  latter  had  not  long  lain  at  his  old 
anehorage  before  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fenate, 
defiring  him  to  make  no  farther  attempt  on  the  pirates 
at  that  time,  for  fear  of  a  rupture  with  the  Forte.  This 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Valona, 
de  firing  him  to  take  care  left  he  ineurred  the  fultan’s 
difplcafure  by  fuch  infults.  The  brave  Venetian  wTas 
forced  to  comply  }  but  refolving  to  take  fuch  a  leave 
of  the  Algerines  as  he  thought  they  deferved,  obferved 
how  they  had  reared  their  tents,  and  drawn  their  booty 
and  equipage  along  the  fhore.  He  then  kept  firing 
among  their  tents,  while  fome  well  manned  galliots 
and  brigantines  were  ordered  among  their  fliipping, 
who  attacked  them  with  fueli  bravery,  that,  without 
any  great  lofs,  they  rowTed  out  their  1 6  galleys,  wTith 
all  their  cannon,  ftores,  &c. — In  this  laft  engagement 


a  ball  from  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys  happening  to  Algiers, 
ilrike  a  Turkifli  mofque,  the  whole  action  was  conlider-  * 
ed  as  an  infult  upon  the  Grand  Signior.  To  conceal 
this,  Capello  was  ordered  to  link  all  the  Algerine  fliips 
he  had  taken,  exeept  the  admiral  ;  which  was  to  be 
conducted  to  Venice,  and  laid  up  as  a  trophy.  Capello 
came  off  with  a  fevere  reprimand  }  but  the  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  buy,  with  500,000  dueats,  a  peace 
from  the  Forte.  The  Grand  Signior  offered  to  repair 
the  lols  of  the  Algerines  hy  building  ten  galleys  for 
them,  upon  condition  that  they  Should  continue  in  his 
Service  till  the  end  of  the  enfuing  Summer  }  but  Finchi¬ 
nin,  who  knew  how  little  the  Algerines  ehoie  to  He 
under  obligations  to  him,  civilly  declined  the  oiler. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  this  defeat  and  lofs  Algiers  in 
filled  Algiers  with  the  utmoft  grief  and  confufion.  The  confufioii^ 
whole  city  was  on  the  point  of  a  general  infurre&ion,  at  t]ie 
when  the  ball) aw  and  douwan  iflfued  a  proclamation,  nc>Vs. 
forbidding  not  only  complaints  and  outerics,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties  \  hut  all  perfons  whatever  to  take  their 
thumbs  from  within  their  girdles ,  while  they  were  deli¬ 
berating  upon  this  important  point.  In  the  mean  time 
they  applied  to  the  Forte  ior  an  order  that  the  enc- 
tians  fettled  in  tbe  Levant  fliould  make  up  their  lofs. 

But  with  this  the  Grand  Signior  refufed  to  comply, 
and  left  them  to  repair  their  Ioffes,  as  well  as  build  new 
JLips  in  the  bell  manner  they  could.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  had  the  Satisfaction  to  fee  one  of 
their  corfairs  land  with  a  frefli  fupply  of  600  Haves, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  coall  of  Iceland,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  directed  by  a  milereant  native  taken 
on  board  a  Danifli  flap.  . 

Our  pirates  did  not  long  continue  in  their  weak  and 
defencelefs  Hate  j  being  able,  at  the  end  of  two  years, flectj 
to  appear  at  fea  with  a  licet  of  65  fail.  The  admiral 
Finchinin  equipped  four  galliots  at  his  own  expence  : 
with  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  cliiayah,  or  fe- 
cretary  of  the  bafliaw  of  Tripoli,  be  made  a  feeond  ex- 
curfion.  This  Small  Squadron,  confifting  of  five  gal¬ 
leys  and  two  brigantines,  fell  in  with  an  Englifli  fliip 
of  40  guns  -7  which,  however,  Finchinin ’s  captains  re¬ 
fufed  to  engage  \  but  being  afterwards  reproached  by 
him  for  their  cowardice,  they  Swore  to  attack  the  next 
Chriftian  fliip  which  came  in  their  way.  This  happen-  ^iv.e 
ed  to  be  a  Dutch  merchantman,  of  28  guns,  which 
deeply  laden,  and  unable  to  ule  her  fails  by  realon  ofe(jbya 
a  calm.  Finchinin  immediately  Summoned  her  to  iur- Dutch  mer- 
render  7  but  receiving  an  ironieal  anfwer,  drew  up  liis  chantiMau* 
fquadron  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  that  they  might 
pour  all  their  fliot  at  once  into  their  adverfary.  This, 
however,  the  Dutchman  avoided,  by  means  of  a  breeze 
of  wind  which  fortunately  Sprung  up  and  enabled  him 
to  tnni  his  fliip  •,  upon  which  the  galleys  ran  foul  of 
each  other.  Upon  this,  Finchinin  ran  his  own  galley 
along  fide  of  the  merchantman,  the  upper  deck  of 
whieli  70  Algerines  immediately  took  poffeflion  of, 
fome  of  them  cutting  the  rigging,  and  others  plying 
the  hatches  with  hand  grenadoes  :  but  the  Dutchmen 
having  Secured  themfelves  in  their  clofe  quarters,  be¬ 
gan  to  fire  at  the  Algerines  on  board,  from  two  pieces 
of  eannon  loaded  with  fmfl.ll  fliot  ,  by  which  they  were 
all  foon  killed,  or  forced  to  fubniit.  Finchinin,  in  tho 
mean  time,  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  men,  as  wrell  as  to  Surround  the  Dutchman 
with  his  other  galleys  }  but  that  fliip  lay  fo  deep  in  tho 
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water,  that  every  fhofc  did  terrible  exeention  among  the 
pirates;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  farther  off. 
At  laft  the  Dutch  eaptain,  having  ordered  his  guns  to 
he  loaded  with  cartouehes,  gave  them  fuch  a  parting 
volley  as  killed  200  of  them,  and  lent  the  reft  back  to 
Algiers  in  a  moft  difmal  plight. 

But  though  Pinchinin  thus  returned  in  difgrace,  the 
reft  of  the  fleet  quickl  v  came  hack  with  vaft  numbers 
of  flaves,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rich  fpoils  ;  info- 
much  that  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  cringe  to  the  mighty  Algerines,  wTho  fometimes 
vouchfafed  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  but  fwore  eternal 
war  againft  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  greateft  enemies  to  the  Mahometan 
name.  At  laft  Louis  XIV.  provoked  by  the  grievous 
outrages  committed  by  the  Algerines  on  the  coaft  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  ordered,  in  1681,  a  conli- 
derable  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  againft  them,  under  the 
marquis  du  Quefne,  viee-admiral  of  France.  His  firft 
expedition  was  againft  a  number  of  Tripolitan  eorfairs  ; 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  outrow  him,  and  flielter 
themfelves  in  the  ifiand  of  Scio  belonging  to  the  Turks. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  purfiling  them 
thither,  and  making  lucli  terrible  fire  upon  them  as 
quickly  deftroyed  14  of  their  vcfiels,  befides  battering 
the  walls  of  the  caflle. 

This  fe verity  feemed  only  to  be  defigned  as  a  eheck 
to  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  ;  hut,  finding  they  ftill 
continued  their  outrages  on  the  French  coaft,  he  failed 
to  Algiers  in  Augult  1682,  cannonading  and  bombard¬ 
ing  it  fo  furioufly,  that  the  whole  town  was  in  flames 
in  a  very  little  time.  The  great  mofque  was  battered 
down,  and  moft  of  the  lioufes  laid  in  ruins,  infomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  pl&ce  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  wind  turned  about, 
and  obliged  Du  Quefne  to  return  to  Toulon.  The  Alge¬ 
rines  immediately  made  reprifals,  by  fending  a  number 
of  galleys  and  galliots  to  the  coaft  of  Provence,  where 
they  committed  the  moft  dreadful  ravages,  and  brought 
away  a  vail  number  of  captives  :  upon  which  a  new  ar¬ 
mament  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  at  Toulon  and 
Marfeilles  againft  the  next  year ;  and  the  Algerines, 
having  received  timely  notice,  put  themfelves  into  as 
good  a  ftatc  of  defence  as  the  time  would  allow. 

In  May  1683,  Uu  Quefne  with  his  fquadron  call 
anchor  before  Algiers  ;<  where,  being  joined  by  the 
Marquis  d’Aftranville  at  the  head  of  five  flout  veffels, 
it  was  refolved  to  bombard  the  town  next  day.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  100  bombs  were  thrown  into  it  the  firft 
day,  which  did  terrible  execution  ;  while  the  befjeged 
made  fonie  hundred  difehargos  of  their  cannon  againft 
them  without  doing  any  confiderable  damage.  The 
following  nights  the  bombs  were  again  thrown  into  the 
city  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  dey’s  palace  and  other 
great  edifices  were  almoft  deftroyed  ;  fome  of  their  bat¬ 
teries  were  difmounted,  and  feveral  veffels  funk  in  the 
port.  The  dey  and  Turkifh  balhaw,  as  well  as  the 
whole  foldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  liavock,  im¬ 
mediately  fued  for  peace.  (  As  a  preliminary,  the  im¬ 
mediate  furrender  was  infilled  on  of  all  Chrillian  eap- 
tives  who  had  been  taken  fighting  under  the  French 
flag;  which  being  granted,  142  of  them  were  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  up,  with  a  promife  of  fending  him 
the  remainder  as  foon  as  they  could  he  got  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Accordingly  Du  Quefne 
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lent  his  commifTary-gencral  and  one  of  his  engineers  Algiers, 
into  the  town  ;  but  with  exprefs  ci  ders  to  infill  upon v 
the  delivery  of  all  the  French  captives  without  excep¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  efl'c6ls  they  had  taken  from 
the  French  :  and  that  Mezomorto  their  then  admiral, 
and  Hali  llais  one  of  their  captains,  ftiould  be  given  as 
h  oft  ages. 

This  laft  demand  having  embarraffed  the  dev,  he  af- 
feniblcd  the  douwan,*and  acquainted  them  with  it ; 
upon  which  Mezomorto  fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  and 
told  the  afiembly  that  the  cowardice  of  thofe  who  fat  at 
the  helm  had  oecafioned  the  ruin  of  Algiers :  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  confent  to  deliver  up 
any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  He 
immediately  acquainted  the  foldiery  with  what  had 
paffed  ;  which  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they  murdered 
the  dey  that  very  night,  and  on  the  morrow  chofe  Me¬ 
zomorto  in  his  place.  This  ivas  no  fooner  done,  than 
he  cancelled  all  the  articles  of  peace  which  had  been 
made,  and  hoftilities  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  fueh  voL^et  on  lire 
leys  of  bombs,  that  in  lefs  than  three  days  the  greateft 
part  of  the  eity  was  reduced  to  allies  ;  and  the  fire 
burnt  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the  fea  was  enlight¬ 
ened  with  it  for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  Mezo¬ 
morto,  unmoved  at  all  thefe  difafters,  and  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flain,  wliofe  blood  ran  in  rivulets  along  the 
ftrect;  or  rather,  growing  furious  ^nd  defperate,  fought 
only  how  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  enemy  ;  and,  not 
content  with  caufing  all  the  French  in  the  city  to  he 
cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their  conful  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  faftened  alive  to  the  mouth  of  a  mortar, 
from  whence  he  was  fhot  away  againft  their  navy. — By 
this  piece  of  inhumanity  Du  Quefne  was  fo  exafpera¬ 
ted,  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he  had  utterly 
defteoyed  all  their  fortifications,  {hipping,  almoft  all  the 
lower  part,  and  above  two- thirds  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  by  which  means  it  became  little  elfe  than  a. 
heap  of  ruins. 

The  haughty  Algerines  were  now  thoroughly  con- Algerines 
vinced  that  they  were  not  invincible;  and  therefore fue  for 
immediately  font  an  e  mb  ally  into  Franee,  begging 
the  moft  abje£l  terms  for  peace  ;  which  Louis  imme¬ 
diately  granted,  to  their  inexprellihle  joy.  They  now 
began  to  pay  fome  regard  to  other  nations,  and  to  be 
a  little  cautious  how  they  wrantonly  incurred  their  dif- 
pleafure.  The  firft  bombardment  by  the  French  had 
fo  far  humbled  the  Algerines,  that  they  eondefeended 
to  enter  into  a  treaty-wit h  England  ;  which  was  renew¬ 
ed  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  latter  in  1686. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppoled,  however,  that  the  natural  per¬ 
fidy  of  the  Algerines  would  difappear  on  a  fudden  :  not- 
withftanding  this  treaty,  therefore,  they  loft  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  prizes  of  the  Englilh  Hiips  when  they 
eould  conveniently  eome  at  them.  Upon  fome  in- Seven  of 
fringement  of  this  kind,  Captain  Beach  drove  alliore  their  flaps- 
and  burnt  feven  of  their  frigates  in  1695  ;  which  pro-  b1unit  ^ 
duced  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  five  years  after;  but  itg^^n 
was  not  till  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
that  Britain  could  have  a  fufiicient  check  upon  them  to 
enforee  the  obfervation  of  treaties;  and  thefe  have  fince 
proved  fuch  reftraints  upon  Algiers,  that  they  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  a  greater  deference  to  the  Englilh  than  ta 
any  other  European  power. 

Tha. 
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Algiers.  The  prefent  century  furnifhcs  no  very  remarkable 
u— v— ■ 1  events  with  regard  to  Algiers,  except  the  taking  of  the 
famed  city  of  Oran  from  the  Spaniards  in  1708  (which 
■ifhbafhaw" however  they  regained  in  1737),  and  the  expulfion  of 
the  Turkifli  bafliaw,  and  uniting  his  office  to  that  of  dey 
in  1710.  This  introduced  the  form  of  government 
which  flill  continues  in  Algiers. 

Revenues,  The  dey  is  now  abfolutc  monarch  ;  and  pays  110 
6te.  .of  the  0^ier  revenue  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  boys  or  youths,  and  fome  other  prefents, 
which  are  fent  thither  yearly.  Ilis  own  income  pro¬ 
bably  rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  opportunities  he 
has  of  fleecing  both  natives  and  foreigners  ;  whence  it 
is  varioufly  computed  by  different  authors.  Dr  Shaw 
computes  the  taxes  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  bring  into 
the  treafury  no  moi'e  than  300,000  dollars  5  but  liip- 
pofes  that  the  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  the  efledls  of 
thofe  perfons  who  die  without  children,  joined  to  the 
yearly  contributions  raifed  by  the  government,  prefents 
from  foreigners,  fines  and  oppreilions,  may  bring  in 
about  as  much  more.  Both  the  dey  and  officers  under 
him  enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  laudable  methods 
of  rapine  and  fraud  ;  which  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the 
common  people  pra£lifing  upon  one  another,  and  eipe- 
cially  upon  flrangers,  feeing  they  themfelves  arc  impove- 
ri fixed  by  heavy  taxes  and  the  injuftice  of  thofe  who  arc 
in  authority. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  firfl  deys  were 
eledled  by  the  militia,  who  were  then  called  the  douwan 
or  common  council.  This  elective  body  was  at  firfl 
compofed  of  800  militia  officers,  without  whofe  con- 
fent  the  dey  could  do  nothing  ;  and  upon  fomc  urgent 
occafions  all  the  officers  refiding  in  Algiers,  amount¬ 
ing  to  above  1500,  were  fummoned  to  affifl.  But 
fince  the  deys,  who  may  he  compared  to  the  Dutch 
lladtholders,  have  become  more  powerful,  the  dou- 
wran  is  principally  compofed  of  30  chiah  bafhaws  or 
colonels,  with  now  and  then  the  mufti  arid  cadi  upon 
fome  emergencies  ;  and,  on  the  ele£tion  of  a  dey,  the 
whole  foldiery  are  allowed  to  come  and  give  their  votes. 
All  the  regulations  of  flate  ought  to  be  determined  by 
that  aflemhly,  before  they  pafs  into  a  law,  or  the  dey 
hath  power  to  put  them  in  execution  :  but,  for  many 
years  back,  the  douwan  has  been  of  fo  little  account, 
that  it  is  only  convened  out  of  formality,  and  to  give  af- 
fent  to  what  the  dey  and  his  chief  favourites  have  con- 
Strange  certcd  beforehand.  The  method  of  gathering  the  votes 
method  of  *n  t\^is  aUgU£f  aflemblv  is  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  the  cha- 

the^votef  ofra<^er  °*  t^10^e  w^10  c®mP°^e  The  aga?  or  general 
the  dou-  of  the  janizaries,  or  the  prefident  pro  tempore ,  firfl  pro- 
wan.  pofes  the  queflion  ;  which  is  immediately  repeated  with 
a  loud  voice  by  the  chiah  bafhaws,  and  from  them 
echoed  again  by  officers  called  bajkaldalas;  from  tliefe 
the  queflion  is  repeated  from  one  member  of  the  dou¬ 
wan  to  another,  with  flrange  contortions,  and  the  mofl 
hideous  growlings,  if  it  is  not  to  their  liking.  From 
the  loudnefs  of  this  growling  noife,  the  aga  is  left  to 
guefs  as  well  as  he  can  whether  the  majority  of  the  af- 
fembly  are  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  the  queflion ;  and 
from  fuch  a  prepoflerous  method,  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  thefe  aflemblies  fliould  leldom  end  without  fome 
tumult  or  diforder.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  militia 
is  concerned  in  the  election  of  a  new  dey,  it  is  feldom 
carried  on  without  blows  and  bloodfhed :  but  when 
once  the  choice  is  made,  the  perfon  elected  is  faluted 
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with  the  words  Alla  Barick,  “  God  blefs  you,  and  Algiers, 
profper  you  and  the  new  dey  ufually  eaufes  all  the  v-— J 

officers  of  the  douwan  who  had  oppofed  his  ele£tion  to 
be  ilrangled,  filling  up  their  places  with  thole  who  had 
been  moll  zealous  in  promoting  it.  From  this  account 
of  the  eledtion  of  the  deys,  it  cannot  be  expedted  that 
their  government  fliould  be  at  all  fecure ;  and  as  they 
arrive  at  the  throne  by  tumult,  dilorder,  and  bloodfhed, 
they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  by  the  fame  means, 
fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  having  the  good  fortune 
to  die  a  natural  death. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  to  he  expedted  that  juflice  Punifli- 
will  be  adminiflered  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  ments>  &c>- 
The  Mahometan  foldiery,  in  particular,  are  fo  much 
favoured,  that  they  are  feldom  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  except  rebellion  :  in  which  cafe  they  are  either 
flriuigled  with  a  bow  firing  or  hanged  to  an  iron  hook. 

In  lefl’er  offences,  they  are  fined,  or  their  pay  flopped; 
and  if  offieers,  they  are  reduced  to  the  llation  of  com¬ 
mon  foldiers,  from  whence  they  may  gradually  raife 
themfelves  to  their  former  dignity.  Women  guilty  of 
adultery,  have  a  halter  tied  about  their  necks,  with  the 
other  end  fattened  to  a  pole,  by  which  they  are  held 
under  water  till  they  arc  fuffocated.  The  baflinado  is 
likewife  inflicted  for  fmall  offences;  and  is  given  either 
upon  the  belly,  back,  or  foies  of  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  cadi ;  who  alfo  appoints  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ilrokes.  Tliefe  fometimes  amount  to  200  or  300, 
according  to  the  indulgence  the  offender  can  obtain 
either  by  bribery  or  friends  ;  and  hence  he  often  dies 
under  this  punifhmcnt  for  want  of  powerful  enough 
advocates.  But  the  mofl  terrible  punifliments  are  thofe 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  or  Chriftians  who  fpeak  againtt 
Mahomet  or  his  religion  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  mutt  ei¬ 
ther  turn  Mahometans  or  be  impaled  alive.  If  they 
afterwards  apoflatize,  they  are  burned  or  roafted  alive, 
or  elfe  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  city  walls  up¬ 
on  iron  hooks,  where  they  are  caught  by  different  parts 
of  their  body  according  as  they  happen  to  fall,  and 
fometimes  expire  in  the  greatefl  torments  ;  though  by 
accident  they  may  be  put  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  we 
have  already  related  of  the  Spanifh  adventurer  John 
Gafcon.  This  terrible  punifhment,  however,  begins  now 
to  be  difufed. 

The  officer  next  in  power  to  the  dey  is  the  aga  0^^z°[jgSe 
the  janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  eldefl  officers  in  the£“{  other 
army,  and  holds  his  poll  only  for  two  months.  He  is  notary  of* 
then  fucceeded  by  the  chiah,  or  next  fenior  officer. —  ficers. 
During  the  two  months  in  which  the  aga  enjoys  his 
dignity,  the  keys  of  the  metropolis  are  in  his  hands  ; 
all  military  orders  are  iffned  out  in  his  name ;  and  the 
fcntencc  of  the  dey  upon  any  offending  foldier,  whether 
capital  or  not,  can  only  be  executed  in  the  court  of 
his  palace. — As  foon  as  he  has  gone  through  this  fix  or  t 
office,  he  is  confidered  as  ma%ovl,  or  fuperannuated  ; 
receives  his  pay  regularly,  like  the  reft  of  the  militia, 
every  two  moons ;  is  exempt  from  all  further  duties,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  by  the  dey  to  affifl  at  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil,  to  which  he  hath,  however,  a  right  to  come  at  all 
times,  but  hath  no  longer  a  vote  in  it.  Next  to  the 
aga  in  dignity  is  the  fecretary  of  flate,  who  regifters 
all  the  public  a6ts  ;  and  after  him  are  the  30  chiahs 
or  colonels,  who  fit  next  to  the  aga  in  the  douwan, 
and  in  the  fame  gallery  with  him.  Out  of  this  clafs 
are  generally  chofen  thofe  who  go  ambafladors  to  fo¬ 
reign 
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AHers.  reign  courts,  or  who  difperfe  the  dey ’s  orders  through- 
u— v— — '  out  the  realm.  Next  to  them  are  Soo  bolluck  bafliaws 
or  eldell  captains,  who  are  promoted  to  that  of  chiali 
bafliaws  according  to  their  feniority.  The  oldack 
halliaws  or  lieutenants  are  next ;  who  amount  to  400, 
and  are  regularly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  captains  in  their 
turn,  and  to  other  employments  in  the  ftate,  according 
to  their  abilities.  Thefe,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  wear 
a  leather  ilrap,  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
hack.  One  rule  is  ftriftly  obferved  in  the  rotation  of 
thefe  troops  from  one  degree  to  a  higher,  viz.  the 
right  of  feniority  ;  one  finglc  infringement  of  which 
would  caufe  an  infurreftion,  and  probably  coil  the  dey 
his  life.  Other  military  officers  of  note  are  the  veke- 
iards  or  purveyors  of  the  army  ;  the  beys,  who  are  the 
four  oldeft  foldiers,  and  eonfequently  the  neareft  to  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  the  foulacks,  who  are  the  next  in  feniority  to 
them,  and  are  part  of  the  dey’s  body-guard,  always 
marching  before  him  when  he  takes  the  held,  and  di- 
llinguiflied  by  their  carabines  and  gilt  feimitars,  with  a 
brais  gun  on  their  caps  ;  the  kayts  or  Turkiffi  fol- 
diers,  each  band  of  whom  has  the  government  of  one 
or  more  adowars  or  itinerant  villages,  and  col  lefts  their 
taxes  for  the  dey  ;  and  the  fagiards  or  Turkiih  lance- 
men,  100  of  whom  always  attend  the  army,  and  watch 
over  the  water  appointed  for  it.  »  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  beys  or  governors  of  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  realm.  All  the  above-mentioned  officers  ought  to 
compofe  the  great  douwan  or  council  above  mentioned  ; 
but  only  the  30  chi  ah  bafliaws  have  a  right  to  fit  in 
the  gallery  next  after  the  dey  ;  the  reft  are  obliged  to 
fland  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  or  council  chamber, 
with  their  arms  acrofs,  and  as  much  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  motion  ;  neither  are  they  permitted  to  enter  with 
their  fvvords  on,  for  fear  of  a  tumult.  As  for  thofe 
who  have  any  matter  to  tranfaft  with  the  douwan,, 
they  muft  ftand  without,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo 
bad  ;  and  theye  they  are  commonly  prefented  with  cof¬ 
fee  by  fome  of  the  inferior  officers,  till  they  are  dif- 
mifled. 

Account  of  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Algerines  avail  them- 
the corittirs,  felves  of  the  benefit  of  their  internal  refources  to 
commerce,  t]ie  extent  they  might  do  ;  for  their  genius  leads 
them  too  much  to  the  piratical  trade  to  mind  any  real 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  corfairs  or  pirates  form  each  a  fmall  re¬ 
public,  of  which  the  rais  or  captain  is  the  fupreme 
bafhaw  ;  who,,  with  the  officers  under  him,  form  a  kind 
of  douwan,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  the  vel- 
fel  is  decided  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Thefe  corfairs  are 
chiefly  inftrumental  in  importing  whatever  commodities 
are  brought  into  the  kingdom  either  by  way  of  mer- 
chandife  or  prizes.  Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  gold  and 
filver  fluffs,  damafks,  cloths,  fpices,  tin,  iron,  plated 
brafs,  lead,  quickfilver,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  bullets, 
cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  cot¬ 
ton  raw  and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil  and  logwood, 
vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities,  however,  are 
exported  from  this  part  of  the  world  :  the  oil,  wax, 
hides,  pulfe,  and  corn  produced,  being  but  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  country ;  though,  before  the  lofs 
of  Oran,  the  merchants  have  been  known  to  ffiip  off* 
from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of  Barbary  feveral  thou- 
fand  tons  of  corn.  The  confumption  of  oil,  though 
iaere  in  great  abundance,  is  likewife  fo  confiderable  in 


this  kingdom,  that  it  is  leldom  permitted  to  he  /hipped  Algiers 
off*  for  Europe.  The  other  exports  confift  chiefly  in  u— ■ -v— ~ 
ollriches  feathers,  copper,  rugs,  filk  faffies,  embroider¬ 
ed  handkerchiefs,  dates,  and  Chriftian  Haves.  Some 
manufaftures  in  filk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  & c.  are 
carried  on  in  this  country,  but  moftly  by  the  Spaniards 
fettled  here,  efpecially  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets 
are  alfo  a  manufafture  of  the  country  ;  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Turkey  both  in  beauty  and 
fmcnefs,  are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  on 
account  of  their  being  both  cheaper  and  foftcr.  There 
are  alfo  at  Algiers  looms  for  velvets,  taffetas,  and  other 
wrought  filks  ;  and  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  is  likewife 
made  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  country 
furniffies  no  materials  for  ffiip-building.  They  have 
neither  ropes,  tar,  fails,  anchors,  nor  even  iron.  When 
they  can  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbers  of  a  fhip,  they  fupply  the  reft  from  the 
materials  of  prizes  which  they  have  made,  and  thus 
find  the  fecret  of  producing  new  and  fvvift-failing  vef- 
fels  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  ftates  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  the  Algerines  are  the  flrongeft  at 
fea. 

The  religion  of  the  Algerines  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  Religion* 
from  that  of  the  Turks  by  a  greater  variety  of  luper- 
ftitious  rites.  The  Koran  is  their  acknowledged  rule 
of  faith  and  praftice ;  but  they  are  not  very  fcrupu- 
lous  in  the  obfervance  of  it.  The  mufti,  or  high- 
prieft ;  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge ;  and  the  grand  ma¬ 
rabout,  are  the  three  principal  officers  who  prefide  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  cadi  attends  in  the  court  of 
juftice  once  or  twice  every  day,'  to  hear  and  determine 
caufcs ;  but  thofe  of  fuperior  importance  are  lubmitted 
to  the  dey  himlelf,  or,  in  his  abfence,  to  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  regency,  who  fits  in  the  gate  of 
the  palace  for  that  exprefs  purpofe.  Of  this  cuftomr 
fomc  traees  arc  found  in  facred  hiftoiy,  Deut.  xx.  II. 

15.  xxv.  7. 

Algiers,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  king¬ 
dom,  is  probably  the  ancient  Icofvum :  by  the  Arabians 
called  Algexair,  or  rather  Al-Je^ier,  or  Al-Je%crah, 
i.  c.  the  ijland ,  becaufe  there  was  an  ifland  before  the 
city,  to  which  it  has  fince  been  joined  by  a  mole.  It 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  by  the  fea-lide,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  :  at  l'ca,  it  looks  like  the  top- 
fail  of  a  fhip.  The  tops  of  the  houfes  are  quite  flat  and 
white,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  bleachfield. 

One  lioufe  rifes  above  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  do  not  hinder  each  other’s  profpeft.  The  ftrccts 
are  fo  narrow,  that  they  will  hardly  admit  two  per- 
fons  to  walk  abreaft,  and  the  middle  part  is  lower  than 
the  fides.  When  any  loaded  beafts,  fuch  as  camels, 
horfes,  mules,  or  affes,  pafs  along,  you  are  forced  to 
ftand  up  elofe  to  the  wall  to  let  them  pafs  by.  There 
is  but  one  broad  ftreet,  which  runs  through  the  city 
from  call  to  weft,  in  which  are  the  fliops  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants,  and  the  market  for  corn  and  other 
commodities.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
is  of  hewn  ftone,  and  the  upper  part  of  brick  ;  tliey 
are  30  feet  high  on  the  land  fide,  and  40  towards  the 
fea ;  the  fofies  or  ditches  are  20  feet  wide,  and  7  deep. 

There  is  no  fweet  water  in  the  city  ;  and  though 
there  is  a  tank  or  ciftern  in  every  lioufe,  yet  they  often 
want  water,  becaufe  it  rains  hut  fcldom  :  the  chief  fup¬ 
ply  is  from  a  fpring  on  a  hill,  the  water  of  which. is 
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conveyed  by  pipes  to  above  a  hundred  fountains,  at 
which  a  bowl  is  fallened  for  the  life  of  paffengers.  The 
common  refervoir  is  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  where  the 
fliips  take  in  their  water.  Every  one  takes  his  turn  at 
tliel’e  places,  except  the  Turks,  who  are  firft,  and  the 
Jews  laft.  There  are  five  gates,  which  arc  open  from  fun- 
riling  till  fun-fetting  \  and  feven  forts  or  eaftles  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  the  greateft  of  which  is  on  the  mole  with¬ 
out  the  gate,  all  of  which  are  well  fupplied  with  great 
guns.  There  arc  io  large  mofques  and  50  fmall  ones  \ 
three  great  colleges  or  public  fchools,  and  a  great 
number  of  petty  ones  for  children.  The  houfes  are 
fquarc,  and  built  of  ftone  and  brick,  with  a  fquare 
court  in  the  middle,  and  galleries  all  around.  There 
are  laid  to  bo  about  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  city, 
comprehending  5000  Jewilh  families,  befides  Chriltians. 
There  are  four  fundies  or  public  inns,  fuch  as  are  in 
'Turkey  \  and  fix  cazernes,  or  barracks,  for  the  unmar¬ 
ried  Turkifli  foldiers,  which  will  hold  600  each.  There 
are  110  inns  for  Cliri Ilians  to  lodge  at  ;  but  only  a  few 
tippling  huts  kept  by  Haves,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Greeks  and  the  poorer  fort  of  travellers,  where  any 
thing  may  be  had  for  money.  Here  are  bagnios  or 
public  baths,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Turkey,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  • The  women  have  baths  of  their 
own,  where  the  men  dare  not  eome.  Without  the  eity 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fepulchres,  as  alfo  cells  or 
chapels,  dedicated  to  marabouts  or  reputed  faints, 
whieli  the  women  vifit  every  Friday.  The  Turkifli 
foldiers  are  great  tyrants  for  they  not  only  turn  others 
out  of  the  way  in  the  flreets,  but  will  go  to  the  farm- 
lioufes  in  the  country  for  20  days  together,  living  at 
free  quarters,  and  making  ufe  of  every  thing,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  women.  The  Algerines  eat,  as  in  Turkey, 
fitting  crofs-legged  round  a  table  about  four  inches  high, 
and  ufe  neither  knives  nor  forks.  Before  they  begin, 
.every  one  fays  Be  ifme  Allah ,  “  In  the  name  of  God.” 
When  they  have  done,  a  flave  pours  water  on  all  their 
-hands  as  they  fit,  and  then  they  wafli  their  mouths. 
Their  drink  is  water,  fherbet,  and  coffee.  Wine  is  not 
allowed,  though  drank  immoderately  by  fome.  The  pro¬ 
pped;  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  it  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  hut 
the  city,  though  for  feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of 
the  greateft  powers  111  Chrillendom,  it  is  faid,  could 
make  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  regular  fiege  ;  and 
that  three  Englifli  fifty-gun  fliips  might  batter  it  about 
the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo, 
the  Spaniards  mull  have  been  very  deficient  either  in 
courage  or  conduct.  They  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1 775,  by  laud  and  by  fea,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  ;  though  they  had  near  20,000  foot  and  2000 
liorfe,  and  47  king’s  fliips  of  different  rates  and  346 
tranfports.  In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  they  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gal¬ 
leys  )  but  after  fpending  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to  retire  without  either  its 
capture  or  cxtin&ion.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is 
$00  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent  to 
n  fmall  illand  where  there  is  a  eaftle  and  large  battery. 
E.  Long.  2.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  36.  49. 

ALGO  A  Bay,  or  Zivart-hops,  in  fouthern  Africa, 
is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  33.  56.  E.  Long.  26.  53.  and 
400  miles  diftant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr 
Barrow,  who  vifited  this  place,  found,  in  an  adjoin¬ 


ing  valley,  a  fpecies  of  antelope,  called  the  riet-hok ,  or  Ako& 
red-goat,  previoufly  unknown  to  naturalifts.  He  alfo  jj 
mentions  that  great  advantages  might  aecrue  to  the  Algorithm. 
Eaft  India  Company  from  the  ere&ion  of  an  eftablifh- 
ment  at  this  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  falted 
beef  and  fifli,  in  confequenee  of  the  falt-pans,  and  the 
abundanee  of  large  bullocks,  in  the  vicinity  m7  together 
with  great  numbers  of  excellent  fifli,  with  whieli  the 
coaft  abounds. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  call¬ 
ed  MeduJiSs  Head ,  in  the  conltellation  Perfeus.  Its 
longitude  is  21°  50'  42"  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude 
23°  23'  47"  north  *,  according  to  Flamftead’s  cata¬ 
logue.  For  au  aceount  of  its  changes,  period,  and 
other  circunrftances,  fee  Astronomy  Index . 

ALGONQUINS,  a  nation  in  North  America,  who 
formerly  poffeffed  great  trads  of  land  along  the  north 
fhore  of  the  river  St  Lawrenec.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  no  rivals  as  hunters  and  warriors,  and  were  long 
in  allianee  with  the  Iroquois  }  whom  they  agreed  to 
protect  from  all  invaders,  and  to  let  them  have  a  fliare 
of  their  venifon.  The  Iroquois,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  allies,  out  of  the  culture  of  the 
earth  \  and  to  perform  for  them  all  the  menial  duties, 
fueh  as  flaying  the  game,  curing  the  Belli,  and  drefling 
the  fkins.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Iroquois  affoeiated 
in  the  hunting  matches  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
Algonquins  \  fo  that  they  foon  began  to  fancy  ..them- 
felves  as  well  qualified,  either  for  war  or  hunting,  as  their 
neighbours.  One  winter  a  large  detachment  of  both 
nations  having  gone  out  a  hunting,  and  fecured,  as  they 
thought,  a  vaft  quantity  of  game,  fix  young  Algon- 
quins  and  as  many  Iroquois  were  fent  out  to  begin 
the  daughter.  The  Algonquins,  probably  become  a 
little  jealous  of  their  affociates,  upon  feeing  a  few  elks, 
defired  the  Iroquois  to  return,  on  pretence  that  they 
would  have  fnflieient  employment  in  flaying  the  game 
they  fhould  kill ;  but  after  three  days  hunting,  having 
killed  none,  the  Iroquois  exulted,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
privately  let  out  to  hunt  for  themfelvcs.  The  Algon- 
quins  were  fo  exafperated  at  feeing  their  rivals  return 
laden  with  game,  that  they  murdered  all  the  hunters 
in  the  night  time.  The  Iroquois  diffenibled  their  re- 
fentment }  but  in  order  to  be  revenged,  applied  them- 
felves  to  ftudy  the  art  of  war  as  praclifed  among  thofe 
favage  nations.  Being  afraid  of  engaging  with  the 
Algonquins,  at  firft  they  tried  their  prowefs  on  other 
inferior  nations,  and,  when  they  thought  themfelvcs 
fufliciently  expert,  attacked  the  Algonquins  with  fueli 
diabolical  fury,  as  fliowed  they  could  be  fatisfied  with 
nothing  lefs  than  the  extermination  of  the  whole  race  j 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
French,  they  would  have  aceompliflied. — The  few  Al¬ 
gonquin  nations,  that  are  now  to  he  feen,  feem  entirely 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  fubfift  by  fi filing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  They  allow  themfelves  a  plurality  of  wives ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  daily  deereafe  in  populoufneis, 
few  or  none  of  their  nations  containing  above  6000  louls, 
and  many  of  them  not  2000.  Their  language  is  one  of 
tile  three  radical  ones  in  North  Ameriea,  being  under- 
ftood  from  the  river  St  Lawrenee  to  the  Mifliflippi. 

ALGOR,  with  phyficians,  an  unufual  coldnefs  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  word  expreflive  of  nu¬ 
merical  computation. 

ALGUAZIL, 


AWSI  alguazil, 

*11  whofe  bufmefs  it 
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in  tlic  Spanijh  polity ,  an  officer 
is  to  icc  the  decrees  of  a  judge  cxe- 

Alhambra.  cutcd. 

J  ALHAMA,  a  very  pleafant  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  Spain,  iituated  in  the  midit  of  fomc 
craggy  mountains,  about  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Granada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Frio,  in  W.  Long.  3.  26. 
N.  Lat.  36.  59.  and  having  the  fineft  warm  baths  in  all 
Spain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1481.  The 
inhabitants,  though  furprifed,  and  the  town  without  a 
garrilon,  made  a  gallant  defence  $  but  being  at  length 


forced  to  i'ubmit,  the  place  was  abandoned  to  the  pil- 


Travets  in 
fipain. 


lage  of  the  Chrillian  foldiers,  who  not  fatisfied  with  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  made  haves  of 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALHAMBRA,  the  ancient  fort  refs  and  refidence 
of  the  Moorifli  monarchs  of  Granada.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  which  it  was 
originally  built  with,  Alhambra  fignifying  a  red  houfe. 
It  appears  to  a  traveller  a  huge  heap  01  as  ugly  build¬ 
ings  as  can  well  be  feen,  all  huddled  together,  feeming- 
ly  without  the  leaft  intention  of  forming  one  habitation 
out  of  them.  The  walls  are  entirely  unornamented,  all 
gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  plafter  by  a  very 
coarfe  hand  :  yet  this  is  the  palace  of  the  Mooriih  kings 
of  Granada,  indifputably  the  moil  curious  place  within 
that  exiils  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  many 
countries  may  be  feen  excellent  modern  as  well  as  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  both  entire  and  in  ruins  j  but  nothing 
to  be  met  with  anywhere  elfe  can  convey  an  idea  of  this 
edifice,  except  the  decorations  of  ail  opera,  or  the  talcs 
of  the  genii. 

Faffing  round  the  corner  of  the  emperor’s  palace, 
one  is  admitted  at  a  plain  unornamented  door  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  On  my  firfl  vifit,  fays  Mr  Swinburne,  I  confefs 
I  was  ftruck  with  amazement,  as  I  flept  over  the 
thrciliold,  to  find  myfelf  on  a  fudden  tranfported  into 
a  fpecies  of  fairy  land.  The  firft  place  yon  conic  to 
is  the  court  called  the  communa  or  del  mefucar ,  that  is, 
the  common  baths  ;  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  deep  ba- 
fon  of  clear  water  in  the  middle  }  two  flights  of  marble 
fleps  leading  down  to  the  bottom  ;  on  each  fide  a  par¬ 
terre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of  orange  trees.  Round 
the  court  runs  a  periftyle  paved  with  marble  ;  the 
arches  bear  upon  very  flight  pillars,  in  proportions 
and  ftyle  different'  from  all  the  regular  orders  of 
architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incruftated 
with  fretwork  in  fiucco,  fo  minute  and  intricate,  that 
the  moll  patient  draughtfman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  it,  unlefs  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  general 
plan.  This  would  facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly  ; 
for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated 
at  certain  diftances,  and  has  been  executed  by  means 
of  fquare  moulds  applied  fucceffively,  and  the  parts 
joined  together  with  the  ntmofl  nicety.  In  every  di- 
vifion  are  Arabic  fentcnces  of  different  lengths,  moll 
of  them  expreffive  of  the  following  meanings  :  u  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God  or,  “  Obedience  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  our  lord  Abouabdoulah.”  The  ceilings  are 
gilt  or  painted ;  and  time  has  caufed  no  diminution  in 
the  frefhnefs  of  their  colours,  though  conflantly  expof- 
ed  to  the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  mofaie, 
difpofed  in  fantaflic  knots  and  fefloons.  A  work  lo 
novel,  fo  exquifitcly  finifned,  and  fo  different  from  all 
that  he  had  ever  feen,  mull  afford  a  ft  ranger  the  moll 
Vol.  I.  Part  IL 
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agreeable  fenfati ons  while  he  treads  this  magic  ground.  Alhambra, 
The  porches  at  the  ends  ate  more  like  grotto-work  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  which  they  can  be  compared.  That 
on  the  right  hand  opens  into  an  odtagon  vault,  under 
the  emperor’s  palace,  and  forms  a  perfect  whifpering 
gallery,  meant  to  be  a  communication  between  the  of¬ 
fices  of  both  houfes. 

Oppofite  to  the  door  of  the  communa  through  which 
you  enter,  is  another  leading  into  the  quarto  de  los 
leones ,  or  apartments  of  the  lions  5  which  is  ail  oblong 
Court,  100  feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  environ¬ 
ed  with  a  colonnade  feven  feet  broad  on  the  lides  and  10 
at  the  end.  Two  porticoes  or  cabinets  about  1  ^  feet 
fquare,  project  into  the  court  at  the  two  extremities. 

The  fquare  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles  the  colonnade 
with  white  marble.  The  walls  are  covered  five  feet  up 
from  the  ground  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  difpofed 
chequerwife.  Above  and  below  is  a  border  of  fmall 
efcutclieons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic 
motto  on  a  bend ;  fignifying,  “  No  conqueror  but 
God.”  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  and  gal¬ 
lery  are  of  white  marble,  very  {lender,  and  fantaflically 
adorned.  They  are  nine  feet  high,  including  bafe  and  ca¬ 
pital,  and  eight  inchesanda  half  diameter.  They  are  very 
irregularly  placed 5  fometimes  fmgly,  at  others  in  groups 
of  three,  hut  more  frequently  two  together.  The 
width  of  the  horfe-flioe  arches  above  them  is  four  feet 
two  inches  for  the  large  ones,  and  three  for  the  fmaller. 

The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  finiilied  in  a  much  finer 
and  more  complicated  manner  than  that  of  the  com- 
muna,  and  the  fiucco  laid  on  the  walls  with  inimitable 
delicacy  \  in  the  ceiling  it  is  fo  artfully  frofted  and 
handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  The  capitals  are  of  va¬ 
rious  defigns,  though  eaeh  defign  is  repeated  feveral 
times  in  the  circumference  of  the  court,  but  not  the 
lcaft  attention  has  been  paid  to  placing  them  regularly 
or  oppofite  to  eaeh  other.  Not  the  fmall  eft  reprefen- 
tation  of  animal  life  can  be  difeovered  amidfl  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  foliages,  grotefqucs,  and  ftrange  ornaments. 

About  each  arch  is  a  large  fquare  of  arabefques,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rim  of  characters,  that  are  generally 
quotations  from  the  Koran.  Over  the  pillars  is  ano¬ 
ther  fquare  of  delightful  filigree  work.  Higher  up 
is  a  wooden  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice,  as  much  enrich¬ 
ed  with  carving  as  the  fiucco  that  covers  the  part  un¬ 
derneath.  Over  this  projects  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  the 
Only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beautiful  fquare.  This 
ugly  covering  is  a  modern  addition  made  by  a  late’ 
prime  minifter,  who  a  few  years  ago  gave  the  Al¬ 
hambra,  a  thorough  repair.  In  Mooriffi  times,  the 
building  was  covered  with  large  painted  and  glazed 
tiles,  of  which  fome  few  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  are  twelve  ill-made  lions  muzzled, 
their  fore  parts  fmooth,  their  hind  parts  rough,  which 
bear  upon  their  backs  an  enormous  bafon,  out  of  which 
a  leffer  rifes.  While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  or¬ 
der,  a  great  volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  that,  hill¬ 
ing  down  into  the  bafons,  palled  through  the  beafts, 
and  iffued  out  of  their  mouths  into  a  large  refervoir, 
where  it  communicated  by  channels  with  the  jets  d’ean 
in  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  white  marble, 
embellifhed  with  many  fefloons  and  Arabic  diftichs, 
thus  tranflated  : 


“  Seeft  thou  not  how  the  water .  flows  copioufly  like 
the  Nile  ?” 


“  Thi# 
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iC  This  refembles  a  fea  walking  over  its  fhores  threat¬ 
ening  ftiipwTreck  to  the  mariner.” 

“  This  water  runs  abundantly,  to  give  drink  to  the 
lions.” 

“  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of 
battle.” 

“  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  proclaim  it.” 

“  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights  :  God  takes  care 
that  no  noxious  animal  fhall  approach  it.” 

“  The  fair  princefs  that  walks  in  this  garden,  cover¬ 
ed  with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty  fo  much,  that  thou 
may’ll  doubt  whether  it  he  a  fountain  that  flow's,  or  the 
tears  of  her  admirers.” 

Palling  along  the  colonnade,  and  keeping  on  the 
fouth  fide,  you  come  to  a  circular  room  occupied  by  the 
men  as  a  place  for  drinking  coffee,  &g.  A  fountain  in 
the  middle  refrefhed  the  apartment  in  fuminer.  The 
form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cupola,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  diftribution  of  light  from  above,  and  the  exquilite 
manner  in  which  the  llucco  is  defigned,  painted,  and 
finiflied,  exceed  all  power  of  defeription.  lwery  thing 
in  it  infpires  the  moil  pleating  voluptuous  ideas  :  yet  in 
this  fweet  retreat  they  pretend  that  Abouabdoulah  af- 
iembled  the  Abencerrages,  and  caufed  their  heads  to 
he  ilruck  off  into  the  fountain.  Continuing  your  walk 
round,  you  are  next  brought  to  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the 
head  of  the  court,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tri¬ 
bunals  or  audience  chambers. 

Oppofite  to  the  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages  is  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Torre  de  las  dos  hermanas ,  or  the  towci 
of  the  two  fillers  *  fo  named  from  two  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  laid  as  flags  in  the  pavement.  This 
gate  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  profufion  of  ornaments,  and 
in  beauty  of  profpedl  which  it  affords  through  a  range 
of  apartments,  where  a  multitude  of  arches  terminate  in 
a  large  window  open  to  the  country.  In  a  gleam  of 
funfliine,  the  variety  of  tints  and  lights  thrown  upon  this 
enfilade  are  uncommonly  rich.  The  firft  hall  is  the 
concert-room,  where  the  women  fat ;  the  muficians  play¬ 
ed  above  in  four  balconies.  In  the  middle  is  a  jet  d’eau. 
The  marble  pavement  is  equal  to  the  fineft  exifting, 
or  the  fize  of  the  flags  and  evennefs  of  the  colour. 
The  two  fillers  which  give  name  to  the  room,  are 
flabs  that  meafure  15  feet  by  feven  and  a  half,  with¬ 
out  flaw  or  ftain.  The  walls, ^  up  to  a  certain  height, 
are  mofaic,  and  above  are  divided  into  very  neat  com¬ 
partments  of  ftuceo,  all  of  one  defign,  which  is  alfo 
followed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  galleries. 
The  ceiling  is  a  fretted  cove.  To  preferve  this  vault¬ 
ed  roof,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  other  principal  cupolas, 
the  outward  walls  of  the  towers  are  raifed  10  feet  a- 
bove  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  fupport  another  roof 
over  all,  by  which  means  no  danger  can  ever  be  eauf- 
ed  by  wet  weather  or  exceflive  heat  and  cold.  From 
this '  hall  you  pafs  round  the  little  myrtle  garden  of 
Lindaraxa'  into  an  additional  building  made  to  the 
call  end  by  Charles  V.  The  rooms  are  fmall  and  low. 
His  dear  motto,  Phis  outre ,  appears  on  every  beam. 
This  leads  to  a  little  tower,  projeding  from  the  line  of 
the  north  wall,  called  el  tocador ,  or  the  dreffing-room 
of  the  fultana.  It  is  a  fmall  fquare  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives  light 
by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out  is  charm¬ 
ing.  In  one  corner  is  a  large  marble  flag,  drilled  full 
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of  holes,  through  which  the  ftnokc  of  perfumes  aicend- 
ed  from  furnaces  below  ;  and  here,  it  is  preiumed,  the  v— 
Moorifh  queen  was  wont  to  fit  to  fumigate  and  fweeten 
her  perfon.  The  emperor  caufcd  this  pretty  room  to 
be  painted  with  reprelentations  of  his  wars,  and  a  great 
variety  of  grotefques,  which  appear  to  be  copies,  or  at 
leaft  imitations,  of  thofe  in  the  loggie  of  the  V  atican. 
From  hence  you  go  through  a  long  paffage  to  the 
hall  of  ambaffadors,  which  is  magnificently  decorated 
with  innumerable  varieties  of  mofaics,  and  the  mottos 
of  all  the  kings  of  Granada.  This  long  narrow  anti¬ 
chamber  opens  into  the  communa  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  right  into  the  great  audience  hall  in  the  tower 
of  Comares }  a  noble  apartment,  36  feet  fquare,  36 
high  up  to  the  cornice,  and  1 8  from  thence  to  the  centre 
of  the  cupola.  The  walls  on  three  fides  are  15  feet 
thick,  on  the  other  nine  ;  the  lower  range  of  windows 
13  feet  high.  The  whole  wall  is  inlaid  with  mofaic  of 
many  colours,  difpofed  in  intricate  knots,  ftars,  and  other 
figures.  In  every  part  various  Arabic  fentences  are  re¬ 
peated. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  upon  a  level  with  the  offices  of  the 
new  palace,  you  defeend  to  the  lower  floor,  which 
confifted  of  bedchambers  and  fummer-rooms  ,  the  back 
flairs  and  paffages,  that  facilitated  the  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  are  without  number.  The  moil  remark¬ 
able  room  below  is  the  king’s  bedchamber,  which 
communicated  by  means  of  a  gallery  with  the  upper 
ftory.  The  beds  were  placed  in  two  alcoves,  upon  a 
raifed  pavement  of  blue  and  white  tiles }  but  as  it  was 
repaired  by  Philip  V.  who  paffed  fome  time  here,  it 
cannot  be  faid  how  it  may  have  been  in  former  times. 

A  fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  refrefli  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves  are  fmall 
doors,  that  condudl  you  to  the  royal  baths.  Thefe 
confifl  of  one  fmall  clofet  with  marble  cifterns  for  wrafh- 
ing  children,  two  rooms  for  growm-up  perfons,  and 
vaults  for  boilers  and  furnaces  that  fupplied  the  baths 
with  neater  and  the  ftoves  with  vapours.  T  he  troughs 
are  formed  of  large  flahs  of  wrhite  marble  }  the  walls  are 
beautiful  with  party-coloured  earthen  wTare ;  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  holes  in  the  coved  ceiling. 

Hard  by  is  a  wliifpering  gallery,  and  a  kind  of  laby¬ 
rinth,  faid  to  have  been  made  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
wromen  and  children.  One  of  the  pallages  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  fenced  off  with  a  ftrong  iron  grate,  and  call¬ 
ed  the  prifon  of  the  Sultana  ;  but  it  feems  more  probable 
that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  body  from  climbing 
up  into  the  women’s  quarter. 

Under  the  council-room  is  a  long  flip,  called  the 
king's  Jhidy  :  and  adjoining  to  it  are  fcvcral  vaults  faid 
to  be  the  place  of  burial  of  the  royal  family.  In  the 
year  1574,  four  fepulehrcs  were  opened  ;  but  as  they 
contained  nothing  but  bones  and  allies,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  clofed  again. 

This  defeription  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  fimlhed 
by  obferving  how  admirably  every  thing  was  planned 
and  calculated  for  rendering  this  palace  the  moft  vo¬ 
luptuous  of  all  retirements ;  what  plentiful  fupplies  ol 
w'ater  were  brought  to  refrelli  it  in  the  hot  months  ol 
fummer  ^  what  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  contrived, 
by  the  judicious  difpofition  of  doors  and  windows  *, 
what  lhady  gardens  of  aromatic  trees  *,  what  n°bje 
views  over  the  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  plains  .  INo 
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wonder  the  Moors  regretted  Granada  !  no  wonder  that 
r  they  ftill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every  Friday  for  the 
recovery  of  this  city,  which  they  regard  as  a  terreftrial 
paradife ! 

ALI,  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  is  one  of  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  ehara6tcrs  in  Mahometan  hiftory.  He  was 
coufin  to  Mahomet ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  enga¬ 
ged  with  youthful  ardour  in  his  caufe.  When  Malio- 
ftiet  firft  revealed  his  prophetic  character  to  his  friends, 
and  inquired  who  among  them  would  undertake  to 
be  his  companion,  Ali  exclaimed,  “  O  Prophet,  I 
will  be  thy  attendant }  the  man  who  dares  to  rife 
againft  thee  I  will  break  his  legs,  pluck  out  his  eyes, 
dafii  out  his  teeth,  and  even  rip  up  his  belly.”  Ma¬ 
homet  accepted  his  lervices,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  titles  of  brother,  vicegerent,  and  Aaron  to  a  new 
Mofes.  He  was  remarkable  both  for  eloquence  and 
valour  ;  and  the  latter  obtained  him  the  furname  of 
“  the  Lion  of  God ,  always  victorious.”  He  fuceeeded 
to  the  chief  dignity  of  the  renowned  houfe  of  Halheni, 
and  was  alfo  hereditary  guardian  of  the  temple  and 
city  of  Mecca.  Mahomet  gave  him  his  daughter  Fa- 
timah  in  marriage,  and  the  grandfather  lived  tp  em¬ 
brace  the  children  of  his  daughter.  Thcfc  advantages 
induced  Ali  to  call  a  willful  eye  towards  the  regal 
fucceflion  however,  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman, 
reigned  before  him.  But  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  was  faluted  caliph  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  and 
companions  of  the  Prophet,  when  he  was  repairing  to 
the  mofque  of  Medina  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  A.  D.  655. 
Hegir.  35. 

Ayefha,  the  widow  of  the  Prophet,  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  his  fueceffion  ;  and  under  her  influence  two  power¬ 
ful  chiefs  foon  raifed  the  llandard  of  rebellion.  Ali 
greatly  inereafed  his  difficulties  by  the  imprudent  re¬ 
moval  of  all  the  governors  of  provinces  from  their  fta- 
tions.  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  chiefs  of  great  influence, 
collected  a  numerous  army,  and  induced  Ayellia  to  at¬ 
tend  them  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  Ali  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  and  took  Ayclha  prifoner.  Telha  fell  in 
the  field,  and  Zobeir  was  affaffinated  after  furrendering 
•upon  promife  of  quarter.  This  daftardly  ariioii  was  fe- 
verely  reprehended  by  Ali.  He  likewife  kindly  treat¬ 
ed  the  captive  widow,  and  fent  her  back  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet. 

Ali  next  attacked  Moawiyah,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  caliph,  and  llrongly  fupported  by  a  powerful 
and  numerous  party.  When  the  two  armies  approach¬ 
ed  each  other,  Ali  propofed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
jingle  combat,  but  to  this  his  opponent  would  not  agree. 
Several  fkirmifiies  were  fought  with  eonfiderable  lofs 
on  both  fidcs  •,  but  at  length  a  pious  fraud  produced  a 
divifion  of  fentiment  in  the  army  of  Ali.  They  fixed 
to  the  points  of  lances  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  carried  them  before  the  troops,  and  exclaimed, 
laying,  “  This  is  the  book  which  forbids  Muffulmans 
to  filed  each  others  blood,  and  ought  therefore  to  de¬ 
cide  our  difputes.”  Ali  was  coiillrained  to  yield, 
and  umpires  were  mutually  chofen  ;  on  the  fide  of 
Ali,  Abu  Mouffa ;  Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  on 
the  part  of  Moawiyah.  The  day  of  final  deeifion  ar¬ 
rived.  Abu  Mouffa  afeended  the  pulpit,  and  cried, 
64  As  I  draw  this  ring  from  my  finger,  fo  I  depofe 
both  Ali  and  Moawiyah  from  the  caliphate.”  When 
Amru  attended;  he  cried,  “  As  I  put  on  this  fipg,  fo 


I  iuveft  Moawiyah  with  the  caliphate,  and  alfo  depofe 
Ali.”  lie  alfo  added,  that  Othman  the  former  caliph 
had  declared  Moawiyah  both  his  fueeeffor  and  avenger. 
Thus  began  that  memorable  eontell  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans  which  was  long  agitated  with  eonfiderable  vio¬ 
lence  by  both  parties. 

Ali  was  highly  enraged  at  this  injuftiee  ;  but  eon- 
ftrained  for  the  prefent  to  yield,  he  retired  to  Kufa.  A 
fedl  of  enthufialls  called  the  Kharejites  revolted  againfl 
Ali  ;  but  he  quickly  reduced  them  to  fubjedlion,  and 
again  obtained  poffeflion  of  Arabia.  But  Syria,  Perfia, 
and  Egypt  fell  to  the  fliare  of  his  rival. 

An  unexpected  event  terminated  the  exifting  difputes. 
Tluee  Kharejites  one  day  eonverfing  together  concern¬ 
ing  the  blood  which  had  been  filed,  and  the  impending 
calamities,  refolved  to  affaffinate  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and 
Amru,  the  three  authors  of  the  prefent  difallers.  They 
provided  themfelves  with  poifoned  fwords,  and  haflened 
to  aceomplifh  their  purpofe.  Moawiyah  was  wounded, 
but  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal.  A  friend  of  Amru 
fell  in  his  Head.  Ali  was  .fatally  wounded  at  the  door 
of  the  mofque  j  and  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  he 
expired  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  wound,  A.  D.  660. 
A.  Hegir.  40. 

Ali  had  eight  wives  befides  Fatimah,  and  left  a  nu¬ 
merous  family,  who  were  very  remarkable  for  their  va¬ 
lour.  Fie  alfo  rofe  to  high  eminence  for  learning  and 
wifdom  j  and  of  his  works  there  are  ftill  extant  a  hun¬ 
dred  maxims,  a  colledtion  of  verfes,  and  a  prophecy  of 
all  the  great  events  which  are  to  happen  at  the  end  of 
time.  One  of  his  fayings  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 
“  He  who  would  be  rich  without  wealth,  powerful 
Avithout  fubjedls,  and  a  fubjedl  without  a  mailer,  has 
only  to  forfake  fin,  and  ferve  God.” 

The  Muffulmans  term  Ali  the  heir  of  Mahomet ,  and 
the  accepted  of  God,  and  his  particular  folloAvers  liaA'e 
poffeffed  various  ftates  in  Africa  and  Afia,  and  the  Per- 
fian  part  of  the  Uibee  Tartars  5  and  fome  fovereigns  of 
India  are  at  prefent  of  the  fedt  of  Ali.  A  monument 
is  raifed  upon  his  tomb  near  Kufii,  Avhieh  the  kings  of 
Perfia  have  fuceeflively  decorated  and  religioufly  rever¬ 
ed.  Near  the  ruins  of  Kufa,  a  city  named  Mejhed  Ali 
has  been  built  to  his  memory.  Some  of  his  deluded 
followers  imagine  that  he  is  ftill  alive,  and  that  he  Avill 
revifit  the  earth  and  fill  the  fame  with  juftiee.  A  green 
turban  ftill  continues  to  diftinguifli  the  defeendants  of 
Ali.  (Gen  Biog.). 

Ali  Bey ,  an  eaftern  adventurer,  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Mount  Caueafus,  and  about  the  age  of 
tAvclve  or  fourteen  he  Avas  fold  for  a  flave  in  Cairo. 
The  tAVO  Jcavs  Avho  became  his  matters  prefented  him 
to  Ibrahim,  then  one  of  the  moft  rcfpe&able  men  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  family  of  this  poAverful  man  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  literature,  and  was  alfo  in- 
ftru6ted  in  the  military  art.  Both  in  letters  and  mili¬ 
tary  fkill  he  made  a  rapid  improvement.  He  gradually 
gained  the  affe&ion  of  his  patron  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  gave  him  his  freedom,  permitted  him  to  marry,  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  rank  of  governor  of  a  diftrift,  and 
afterwards  by  ele&ion  he  Avas  raifed  to  the  elevated 
ftation  of  one  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  Heprtted 
of  his  prote£tor  by  death,  and  engaging  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  intrigues  that  pave  the  way  to  power  in  that  un- 
ftable  government,  he  procured  his  OAvn  banifhment  to 
Upper  Egypt,  Here  he  fpent  tAYO  years  in  maturing 
4  S  2  ,  his 
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his  fchcmes  for  future  greatnefs,  and  in  1766,  returning 
to  Cairo,  he  either  flew  or  expelled  the  beys,  and  feized 
the  reins  of  government. 

Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  rcfcued  himfelf  from  the 
power  of  the  Porte,  coined  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  boldly  aflumed  the  rank  of  fultan  of  Egypt.  Oc¬ 
cupied  in  more  important  concerns,  the  Porte  made  110 
vigorous  oppofition  to  his  meafures,  and  Aii  Bey  leized 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  a  part  of  the 
Said  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  taken  by  an 
Arab  fliaik.  Next  he  fent  out  a  fleet  from  Suez, 
which  feized  upon  Djedda,  entered  the  port  of  Mecca 
while  a  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Mohammed 
Bey  his  favourite,  took  and  plundered  Mecca  itfelf.  A 
young  Venetian  merchant  laid  before  him  a  plan  of 
reviving  the  ancient  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  leas.  Having  formed  an 
alliance  in  1770,  with  one  Shaik  Halier,  a  rebel  a- 
gainil  the  Porte  in  Syria,  he  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of 
all  Syria  and  Paleftine.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  Gaza  ;  then  his  army  forming  a  jun&ion  with  that 
of  Halier  at  a  place  called  Acre,  advanced  to  Damaf- 
cus.  On  the  6th  of  June  1771,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
this  place  with  the  Turkifh  pachas,  and  Mohammed  and 
Daher  the  commanders  of  Ali  Bey  routed  them  with 
great  daughter.  They  inftantly  took  pofteffion  of  Ha- 
maflcus,  and  the  caftle  itfelf  had  alfo  capitulated,  when 
all  011  a  fudden  Mohammed  haflened  hack  to  Egypt 
with  all  his  Mamelukes.  Some  aferibe  this  ftrange  con- 
du6l  to  an  impreflion  made  upon  Mohammed  by  the 
Turkifh  agents,  and  others  to  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Ali  Bey. 

Although  unfuccefsful,  Ali  Bey  never  loft  fight  of 
his  favourite  object,  and  Mohammed  loflng  his  confi¬ 
dence  was  forced  to  fave  his' life  by  exile.  Mohammed, 
however,  quickly  returned  with  an  army,  and  drove  Ali 
Bey  from  Cairo.  In  this  unfortunate  ftate  of  affairs 
Ali  Bey  fled  to  Halier,  and,  combining  their  forces, 
they  attacked  the  Turkifh  commander  at  Sidon,  and 
came  off  victorious,  although  the  Turkifh  army  was 
three  times  their  number.  After  a  fiege  of  eight  months 
they  next  took  the  town  of  Jaffa.  Deceived  by  letters 
from  Cairo  which  were  only  intended  to  enfnare  him, 
and  ftimuhited  with  recent  victories,  he  returned  to 
Cairo.  Entering  the  deferts  which  divide  Gaza  from 
Egypt,  he  was  furioufly  attacked  by  a  thoufand  cholen 
Mamelukes  led  on  by  Murad  Bey,  who  was  enamoured 
with  the  beauty  of  Ali  Bey’s  wife,  and  had  obtained 
the  promife  of  her,  provided  that  he  could  take  Ali 
Bey  captive.  Murad  wounded  and  made  Ali  Bey  pri¬ 
soner,  and  carried  him  up  to  Mohammed,  who  received 
him  with  afiedted  refpedi :  hut  in  three  days,  either  in 
confcquence  of  poifon  or  the  efleCts  of  his  wounds,  Ali 
breathed  his  laft. 

Ali  Bey  was  certainly  a  Angular  production  in  the 
School  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  and  difplayed  a  very 
great  degree  of  original  vigour  of  chara&er  and  aCtive 
penetration  of  mind.  He  is  blamed  for  engaging  in 
enterprifes  beyond  his  power  to  accomplifli ;  but  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
Franks,  and  to  have  governed  Egypt  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  lleady  moderation.  He  is  alfo  charged  with 
devolving  too  much  upon  his  lieutenants,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  exactions  made  by  his 
officers.  Among  his  failings  may  alfo  be  ranked  that 


of  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  favourite.  Gencrofity 
and  a  fenfe  of  juftice  were  not  wanting  in  his  character,  || 
although  liis  morals,  under  the  fan&ion  of  his  clafs  and  Alien, 
country,  were  ftrongly  tainted  with  perfidy  and  murder  ~\r"" 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  ambitious  plans.  (  Gen .  Biog.) 

ALJAMEIA,  is  a  name  which  the  Morifcoes  in 
Spain  give  to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Among 
other  articles  agreed  on  by  the  junta,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1526,  in  favour 
of  the  Morifcoes,  this  was  one,  That  the  Morifcoes 
fhould  no  longer  fpeak  Algavareia,  i.  e.  Mooriih,  or 
Arabic  \  but  lhouid  all  fpeak  Aljameia ,  i.  e.  Spanilh, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  and  all  their  writings  and 
contracts  fhould  be  in  that  language. 

ALIAS,  in  Law,  a  fecond  or  farther  writ  iffued  from 
the  courts  of  M  eftminfter,  after  a  capias ,  &.c.  fued  out 
without  eflfeCL 

ALIBI,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  abfence  of  the  accufed 
from  the  place  wliere  lie  is  charged  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  5  or  his  being  c/Jewhcre ,  as  the  word 
imports,  at  the  time  fpecified. 

ALICANT,  a  large  fea-port  town  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  and  territory  of  Segura.  It  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  lea,  and  has  a  caftle 
deemed  impregnable.  The  port  is  defended  by  three 
baftions  furniihed  with  artillery.  To  prevent  the  vifiu 
of  the  Algerine  pirates,  watch-towers  were  built  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  Hiip.  It 
■was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1264.  The  caftle  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1706,  and  held  out  a  fiege  of 
two  years  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  at  laft  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms, 
after  part  of  the  reck  was  blown  up  on  which  the  caftle 
flood,  and  the  governor  killed.  The  lioufes  are  high, 
and  well  built  5  and  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  particularly  in  wrine  and  fruit.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  37  miles 
north-eaft  of  Murcia,  and  65  fouth  of  Valencia.  W. 

Long. -0.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  24. 

ALICATA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  the  valleys 
Mazara  and  Koto,  upon  which  wras  fituated  (as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought)  the  famous  Urcdalion,  where  the  ty¬ 
rant  Ehalaris  kept  his  brazen  hull. 

Alicata,  a  town  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for  corn  and 
good  wine.  It  wras  plundered  by  the  Turks  in  1543  ? 
and  is  feated  on  a  fort  of  peninfula  near  the  fea,  22 
miles  fouth-caft  of  Girgenti.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N. 

Lat.  37.  11. 

Alicata  Chlamys ,  was  a  fort  of  veil  with  fleeves 
worn  by  the  Roman  boys  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  at 
which  titne  they  put  on  the  pretext  a. 

ALIEN,  in  Law ,  implies  a  perfon  horn  in  a  ftrange 
country,  not  within  t!$e  king’s  allegiance  ,  in  contra- 
diflinClion  to  a  denizen  or  natural  i’ubjeCl.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Latin  alias ,  u  another j”  q.  d.  one 
born  in  another  country.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  in¬ 
heriting  lands  in  Britain  till  naturalized  by  an  adt  of 
parliament.  No  alien  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament :  nor  can  lie  enjoy  any 
office,  or  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unlcfs  where  an 
alien  is  party  in  a  caufe/  when  the  inqueft  is  compofed 
of  an  equal  number  of  denizens  and  aliens.  The  rea- 
lons  for  eftahlifhing  thofe  laws  were,  that  every  man 
is  prefumed  to  bear  faith  and  love  to  that  prince  and 
country  where  he  received  protection  during  his  infan¬ 
cy  > 
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Alien,  cy  j  and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  fpies  in  ano- 
Alienation.  ther’s  country  5  but  chiefly  that  the  rents  and  revenues 

- '  of  the  country  might  not  be  drawn  to  the  fubjedls  of 

another.  Some  have  thought  that  the  laws  againft 
aliens  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  when 
a  law  was  made  at  the  parliament  of  Wallingford,  for 
the  expulfion  of  ftrangers,  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Flemings  and  Picards  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  wars  of  King  Stephen.  Others  have  thought  that 
the  origin  of  this  law  was  more  ancient  5  and  that  it 
is  an  original  branch  of  the  feudal  law:  for  by  that  law 
no  man  can  purchafe  any  lands  but  he  mnft  be  obliged 
to  do  fealty  to  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands  are  holden  •, 
fo  that  an  alien  who  owed  a  previous  faith  to  another 
prince,  could  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  in  another 
fovereign’s  dominions.  Among  the  Romans  only  the 
Owes  llomani  were  eilcemed  freemen  }  but  when  their 
territories  inereafed,  all  the  Italians  were  made  free 
under  the  name  of  Latins ,  though  they  had  not  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  wearing  gold  rings  till  the  time  of  Juilinian. 
Afterwards  all  born  within  the  pale  of  the  empire  were 
confidered  as  citizens. 

Aliex-DuUj ,  an  impott  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by 
aliens,  over  and  above  the  cuftoms  paid  for  fucli  goods 
imported  by  Rritifh  fuhje&s,  and  on  Britifh  bottoms. 

A  liens- Duty  is  otherwise  called  petty  cujloms ,  and 
navigation  duty. — Fifii  dried  or  faked,  and  cod-fifh  or 
herring  not  caught  in  Britilli  veffels  and  cured  by  Bri- 
tifli  fubje&s,  pay  a  double  aliens-duty . — On  what  foot¬ 
ing  aliens  are  permitted  to  import  foreign  commodities 
into  Great  Britain,  fee  Duty. 

Alien  Priories ,  a  kind  of  inferior  monaileries,  for¬ 
merly  very  numerous  in  England,  and  fo  called  from 
their  belonging  to  foreign  abbeys. 

#  ALIENATION,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  a<tt  of  mak¬ 

ing  over  a  man’s  property  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to 
another  perfon. 

Alienation  in  mortmain ,  is  the  making  over  lands, 
tenements,  Sic.  to  a  body  politic,  or  to  a  religious  Jioufe, 
for  which  the  king’s  liccnfe  nmft  firft  be  obtained,  other- 
wife  the  lands,  Sic.  alienated  will  be  forfeited. 

Alienation  in  fee.  Is  the  felling  the  fee-fimple  of 
any  land  or  other  incorporeal  right.  All  perfons  who 
have  a  right  to  lands  may  generally  alien  them  to  others: 
but  fomc  alienations  are  prohibited  \  fuch  as  alienations 
by  tenants  for  life,  Sic.  whereby  they  incur  a  forfeiture 
of  their  efiate.  By  the  ttatute  of  Edward  I.  a  bar  was 
put  to  alienations  by  what  we  call  entails ,  which  is  an 
expedient  for  procuring  perpetuities  in  families  \  but 
counter-expedients  were  devifed  to  defeat  this  intent, 
and  a  pradiice  was  introduced  of  cutting  off  entails  by 
fines,  and  of  barring  remainders  and  reverfions  by  re¬ 
coveries.  The  ftatute  for  alienation  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
time  bad  a  great  effett  on  the  conilitution  of  this  king¬ 
dom  *,  as,  among  other  regulations  of  that  reign,  it 
tended  to  throw  the  balance  of  power  more  into  the 
bands  of  the  people.  By  the  Hat.  1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  24. 
fines  for  alienations  are  taken  away.  Crown  lands  are 
only  alienable  under  a  faculty  of  perpetual  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1123,  forbids 
any  clerk  to  alienate  his  benefice,  prebend,  or  the 
like.  By  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Jews,  lands  could 
only  be  alienated  for  the  fpace  of  56  years.  At  each 
return  of  the  jubilee  all  returned  again  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  owners,  or  their  descendants,  to  whom  the  lands 


were  originally  allotted  at  the  firft  diftribution  of  Ca-  Alienation, 
naan.  •  .  Aliment- 

A l  1  ena  TiON-  Office,  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of  1 

covenants  and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and 
recoveries  fullered,  are  earned,  to  have  fines  for  aliena¬ 
tion  let  and  paid  thereon. 

ALIMENT  (from  alo,  to  nourifii),  implies  food 
both  folid  and  liquid  :  from  which,  By  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  is  prepared  a  very  mild,  fweet,  and  wliitifli 
liquor,  refembling  milk,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  chyle  ;  wliieh  being  ahforhed  by  the  la&eal  veins, 
by  them  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  there  afli- 
milated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  affords  that  fupply 
of  nutrition  which  the  continual  watte  of  the  body  is 
found  to  require. — Next  to  air,  food  is  the  mod  necef- 
fary  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies  :  and  as 
on  the  choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  underttand,  in  general,  what 
is  the  properett  for  our  nourifinnentj  and,  in  particular 
deviations  from  health,  what  is  the  heft  adapted  to  re- 
ttore  us.  The  blood  and  fluids  naturally  incline  to 
watte  and  diminifli  :  frefh  chyle,  duly  received,  pre¬ 
vents  this  watte  and  diminution,  and  preferves  in  them 
that  mild  ttate  which  alone  confifts  with  health.  An 
animal  diet  affords  the  mott  of  this  bland  nutritious 
mucilage  ;  watery  fluids  dilute  the  too  grofs  parts,  and 
carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for  ufe.  It  is  only  the 
fmall  portion  of  jelly  which  is  feparated  from  the  fa¬ 
rinaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  that,  after  being  much 
elaborated,  is  converted  into  the  animal  nature  3  yet 
the  ufe  of  vegetables  prevents  both  repletion  and  a 
too  great  tendency  to  a  putrefeent  acrimony  of  the 
blood.  In  hot  climates,  as  well  as  againtt  the  eontti- 
tutional  heat  of  particular  perfons,  vegetables  arc  de¬ 
manded  in  the  largett  proportion.  Animal  fubftances 
afford  the  bigheft  relilli  while  our  appetite  continues 4 
but  will  fate  the  appetite  before  the  ttomacli  is  duly  fil¬ 
led.  Vegetables  may  be  eaten  after  either  flefn  or  fifii: 
few  herbs  oi^  fruits  fatiatc  fo  much  as  that  the  ttomacli 
may  not  be  filled  with  them,  when  it  is  already  Satisfied 
with  flefii  or  fifii  j  whence  it  may  be  obfevved,  that  no 
diet  which  is  very  nourifhing  can  be  eaten  to  fulnefs, 
beeaufe  its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and  Satiating. 

Health  depends  almoil  wholly  on  a  proper  crafis  of  the 
blood  y  andi  to  preferve  this,  a  mixture  of  vegetables  iu 
fome  degree  is  always  required,  for  a  loathing  is  foon 
the  confequencc  of  animal  food  alone:  hot  acrid  habits, 
too,  receive  from  milk  and  vegetables  the  needful  for 
correcting  their  excefles  ^  hut  in  cold,  pituitous,  and 
nervous  habits,  who  want  mott  nourifii  men  t  from  leail 
digettion,  and  from  the  finalleft  quantity  of  food,*  ani¬ 
mal  diet  is  to  be  ufed  more  freely. 

Thus  much  being  ottered  as  general  principles  with 
refpe6t  to  the  matter  and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the 
valetudinarian  may  ealily  regulate  his  diet  with  fome 
advantage  to  himfclf  by  an  attention  to  the  few  enfii- 
ing  particulars.  In  winter,  eat  freely,  but  drink  fpa- 
ringly:  roatt  meat  is  to  be  preferred,  and  what  is  drank 
fliould  be  ttronger  than  at  other  lea  Tons.  In  fummer, 
let  thirtt  determine  the  quantity  to  be  drunk  }  cold  fto- 
niaclis  never  require  much :  boiled  meats  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  if  not  otherwife  contraindicated,  may  now  be  more 
freely  ufed.  Lax  habits  require  the  winter’s  diet  to 
be  continued  all  the  year,  and  rigid  ones  fiiould  be 
confined  to  that  of  fummer.  Fat  people  fliould  fall 

at 
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Aliment  at  times,  but  tbe  lean  fliould  never  do  fo.  Thofe  who 

|]  are  troubled  with  erudtations  occafioned  by  their  food 

Aliquant ,  f}10uld  drink  but  little,  and  ufe  fome  unaccuftomed  ex- 
’"~v  ercife.  The  thirfty  Ihould  drink  freely,  but  eat  fpa- 

ringly.  In  general,  let  moderation  be  obferved  *,  and 

though  no  dinner  hath  been  had,  a  light  fupper  is  at 
all  times  to  be  preferred.  After  very  high  feafoned 
meats,  a  glafs  of  water  acidulated  with  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol,  or  in  very  weak  ftomachs  the  fweet  elixir  of 
vitriol,  is  far  more  afliftant  to  the  work  of  digeftion 
than  the  common  method  of  taking  brandy.  See  fur¬ 
ther  Food  and  Drink. 

Obligation  of  Aliment,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  natural 
obligation  on  parents  to  provide  their  children  with  the 
necelTaries  of  life,  & c.  See  Law  Index . 

Aliment  Ann  Pueri,  &c.  were  certain  children  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  in  a  fort  of  public  places,  not  unlike  our  liofpi- 
tals. — Trajan  was  the  firft  who  brought  up  any  of  thefe 
alimentary  boys.  He  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  did  the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids,  at 
the  folicitation  of  Fauftina  5  and  heuce,  in  fome  medals 
/of  that  emprefs,  we  read  pvellaE  favstinianae. — 
Alexander  Severus  did  the  like  at  the  requeft  of  Mam- 
msea  $  and  the  maids  thus  educated  were  called  Mam - 
mceance . 

Alimentary  DuB  or  Catial,  is  a  name  given  by  Dr 
Tyfon  and  fome  others  to  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  the  food  paffes  from  its  reception  into  the  mouth 
to  its  exit  at  the  anus ;  including  the  gala,  flomach, 
and  inteflines.  See  Anatomy. 

This  du£t  has  been  faid  to  be  the  true  chara&eriftic 
,of  an  animal,  or  (in  the  jargon  of  the  fchools)  in  pro - 
priutti  quarto  modo >*  no  animal  beiug  without  it. 
Plants  receive  their  nourilhment  by  the  numerous  fi¬ 
bres  of  their  roots  :  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digefting  the  food  received,  or  for  carrying  off  the 
recrements.  But  in  all,  even  the  lowefl  degree  of 
animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a  flomach  and  inteflines, 
even  where  we  cannot  perceive  the  leafl  formation  of 
any  organ  of  the  fenfes,  unlefs  that  common  one  of 
feeling,  as  in  oyflers.  P/iiL  Tranf  N°  269,  p.  77 6, 
etfeq. 

Dr  Wallis  brings  an  argument  from  the  flru6ture  of 
the  alimentary  tube  in  man,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
naturally  carnivorous  ;  to  which  Dr  Tyfon  makes  fome 
objections.  V id.  Phil .  Traff  N°  260.  p.  777. 

Alimentary  Law,  lex  alimentaria ,  was  an  old  law 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  children  wrere  obliged  to 
find  fuflenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMONY,  in  Law,  implies  that  allowance 
which  a  married  woman  fues  for,  and  is  entitled  to, 
upon  any  occafional  feparation  from  her  hufband.  See 
Law  Index . 

ALIPILARIUS,  or  Alipilus,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  a  fervant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was,  by  means  of  waxen  plafters,  and  an  inflrument 
called  volfella,  to  take  off  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits, 
and  even  armr,  legs,  &c.  this  being  deemed  a  point  of 
cleanlinefs. 

ALIPTERIUM,  ctXit7rhi£M,  in  antiquity,  a  place 
in  the  ancient  palejlrct,  where  the  athletce  were  anointed 
before  their  exercifes. 

ALIQUANT  part,  in  Arithmetic,  is  that  number 
svhich  cannot  meafure  any  other  exadly  without  fome 


remainder.  Thus  7  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16  ;  for  Aliquot 

twice  7  wants  two  of  16,  and  three  times  7  exceeds  16 

ky  ^  Alkermes, 

ALIQUOT  part,  is  that  part  of  a  number  or  quan-  v~~ ' J 
tity  which  will  exa£tly  meafure  it  without  any  remain¬ 
der.  Thus  2  is  an  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9,  4  of  16, 

&c. 

ALISANDERS,  or  Alexanders,  in  Botany .  See 
Smyrnium,  Botany  Index . 

ALISONTIA,or  Alisuntia,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  Alfit%  ;  which,  rifing  on  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  and  running  through  that  duchy, 
waters  the  city  of  Luxemburgh,  and,  fwelled  by  other 
rivulets,  falls  into  the  Sur. 

ALITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  defignation  given 
to  fuch  birds  as  afford  matter  of  auguries  by  their 
flight. 

ALKADARII,  a  fe£t  among  the  Mahometans  who 
deny  any  eternal,  fixed,  divine  decrees,  and  are  ^ffer- 
tors  of  free-will.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  alkadar ,  which  fignifies  u  decree.”  The  Alkadarii 
are  a  branch  of  Motazalites,  and  Hand  oppofed  to  the 
Algiabarii.  See  Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  among  alcliemifts, 
derived  from  a  word  which  fignifies  fpirit  of  fait,  or 
all fpirit,  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  univerfal  menflruum, 
capable  of  refolving  all  bodies  into  their  principles. 

Van  Hclmont  pretended  he  was  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  men¬ 
flruum. — It  is  likewife  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  all  fix¬ 
ed  falts  volatilized. 

ALKALI,  in  Chemi/lry,  denotes  a  particular  clafs 
of  falts.  The  word  alkali  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
was  introduced  into  chemiflry  after  it  had  been  applied 
to  a  plant  which  Hill  retains  the  name  of  kali .  When 
this  plant  is  burnt,  the  afhes  wafhed  in  water,  and  the 
water  evaporated  to  drynefs,  a  white  fubflance  remains, 
which  was  called  alkali.  According  to  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  who  ufes  the  word,  it  fignifies  fax  amaritudinis , 

“  the  dregs  of  bitternefs.”  Alkali  may  be  obtained 
from  other  fubflances  befides  kali.  Chemifls  gradually 
difeovered  that  bodies,  differing  from  one  another  in 
feveral  of  their  properties,  had  been  confounded  to¬ 
gether  under  the  fame  name.  The  word,  in  confe- 
quence,  became  general,  and  is  now  applied  to  all  bo¬ 
dies  which  poffefs  the  following  properties:  I.  Incom- 
buflible.  2.  A  hot  caullic  tafle.  3.  Volatilized  by 
heat.  4.  Soluble  in  water  even  when  combined  with 
carbonic  acid.  5.  Capable  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  green. 

The  alkalies  at  prefent  known  are  three  in  number  : 

1.  Potafs  2.  Soda  j  3.  Ammonia.  The  two  firft  are 
called  fixed  alkalies,  becaufe  they  require  a  red  heat  to 
volatilize  them  ,  the  laft  is  called  valatile  alkali,  be- 
Yaufe  it  readily  affumes  a  gafeous  form,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  diffipated  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat.  See 
Chemistry  Index, 

Alkali,  or  Sal  Kali.  See  Salicornia,  Botany 
Index . 

ALKANET.  See  Anchusa,  Botany  Index. 

ALKEKEN GI,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
phyfalis.  See  Physalis,  Botany  Index. 

ALKENNA.  See  Lawsonia,  Botany  Index. 

ALKERMES,  in  Pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial 
medicine  made  in  the  form  of  a  confe£tion,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  kermes  berries  ufed  in  its  compofition. 

ALKORAN. 
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Alkorun  ALIvORAN.  See  Alcoran. 

11  ALL-Hallows.  See  AH-Saints. 

Allahabad.'  All-GoocL  See  Chenopodium,  Botany  Index . 

All- Heal.  See  Heracleum  and  Stachys,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

All- Saints ,  in  the  Kalcndar ,  denotes  a  feRival  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  the  firth  of  November,  in  commemoration 
of  all  the  faints  in  general ;  which  is  othenvife  called 
All-Hallows .  The  number  of  faints  being  fo  exceflive- 
ly  multiplied,  it  was  found  too  burdenfomc  to  dedicate 
a  featl  day  to  each.  I11  reality,  there  are  not  days 
enough,  icarce  hours  enough,  in  the  year,  for  this  pur- 
potc.  Hence  an  expedient  was  had  recourfe  to,  by 
commemorating  fucli  in  the  lump  as  had  not  their  own 
days.  Boniface  IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  introduced 
the  feaR  of  All-Saints  in  Italy,  which  was  foon  after 
adopted  in  the  other  churches. 

All- Saints,  illands  near  Guadaloupe  in  the  Well 
Indies. 

ALL-Saints ,  a  parifh  in  Georgetown  diRridt,  South 
Carolina,  containing  2225  inhabitants,  of  whom  429 
are  whites,  and  17 96  flaves.  It  fends  a  member  to 
each  lioufe  of  the  Rate  legillature. 

ALL-Saints  Bay,  a  Ipacious  harbour  near  St  Salvador 
in  Brazil,  in  S.  America,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  AY. 
Long.  490,  S.  Lat.  1 20. 

ALL-Saints  Bay,  a  captainfliip  in  the  middle  divilion 
of  Brazil,  io  called  from  the  harbour  of  that  name  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Real ;  on  the  fouth 
by  that  of  Las  Illieos  ;  on  the  eaR  by  the  ocean ;  and 
on  the  well  by  three  unconquered  nations  of  Indians. 
It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  richeft  and  moll  fertile  cap- 
tainfhips  in  all  Brazil,  producing  great  quantities  of 
cotton  and  fugar.  The  bay  itfelf  is  about  two  and  a 
half  leagues  over,  interfperfed  with  a  number  of  fmall 
but  pleafant  illands,  and  is  of  prodigious  advantage  to 
the  whole  country.  It  has  feveral  cities  and  towns, 
particularly  St  Salvador,  which  is  its  capital.  All- 
Saints  Bay  lies  in  S.  Lat.  12.  3.  W.  Long.  40.  10. 
See  Salvador. 

All-SouIs,  in  the  Kalendar,  denotes  a  fcaR-day, 
held  on  the  fecond  of  November,  in  commemoration  of 
all  the  faithful  deceafed. — The  feaR  of  All-Souls  was 
firfl  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Odilon 
abbot  of  Cluny,  w  ho  enjoined  it  on  his  ow  n  order  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  adopted  by  the 
neighbouring  churches. 

ALL-Spice.  See  Myrtus  and  Calycanthus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALLA,  or  Allah,  the  name  by  wrhich  the  profef- 
iors  of  Mahometan ifm  call  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  term  alia  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  verb  alah, 
to  adore.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew7  Bloah,  which 
fignifies  the  Adorable  Being. 

ALLAHABAD,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Hin- 
doRan,  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth. 
Its  eaRern  boundaries  meet  the  provinee  of  Bahai',  the 
iouthem  Bcrar,  the  wcRern  Malwa  and  Agra,  and  the 
northern  Oude.  According  to  the  diRribution  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  recorded  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  it 
contains  10  circars  or  counties,  which  are  divided  into 
177  pergunnahs  or  hundreds.  According  to  the  Rate- 
ment  of  Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  it  affords  a 
revenue  of  3,310,695  ficca  rupees.  It  contributes  to 
the  public  fervice  323  elephants,  237,870  infantry,  and 


11,375  cavalry.  Azuph  Dowla,  a  tributary  ally  of  Allahabad 
the  Britifh  power,  poffeffes  the  greater  part  of  this  pro-  || 
vince.  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Iconpour,  are  the ,  Allatius.  ^ 
principal  cities.  v/ 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  This  city  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Old  and  the  Neiv  Town  :  The  old  is  fitua¬ 
ted  upon  the  Ganges,  and  the  new  upon  the  Jumna. 

Jhe  emperor  Akbar  eredted  a  ilrong  fortrefs  of  Rone, 
which  occupies  a  large  fpace  in  this  city,  and  from  him 
it  received  its  prefent  name.  Of  this  fortrefs,  Mr 
Hodges,  in  N°  IV.  of  his  feledt  views  in  India,  gives 
an  accurate  and  elegant  delineation.  A  pillar  confiR- 
ing  of  one  Rone  40  feet  high,  afcribed  by  tradition  to 
Bima,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Mahabarat,  wholly  co¬ 
vered  with  illegible  inferiptions,  and  the  elegant  tomb 
of  Sultan  Khulru,  are  excellent  fpecimens  of  Mahome¬ 
tan  architedture.  Devotion  has  fixed  her  refidencc,  and 
flourifhes  to  fuch  a  degree  in  this  city,  that  it  hath  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  “  the  king  of  worlliipped  pla¬ 
ces.”  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Ayeen- Ak¬ 
berry,  the  adjacent  territory,  to  the  extent  of  40  miles, 
is  deemed  holy  ground.  In  fucli  veneration  is  this  place 
held  by  the  Hindoos,  that  when  a  man  dies  here,  they 
believe  he  will  obtain  the  utmoR  of  his  willies  in  his 
next  regeneration.  They  deem  it  a  meritorious  adtion 
for  a  man  to  flay  himfelf,  although  they  teach  that  fili¬ 
cide  will  be  punilhed  with  torments  in  a  future  Rate.  In 
and  about  this  city  there  are  various  objedls  of  venera¬ 
tion,  which  immenfe  numbers  of  pilgrims  continue  to 
vifit  with  great  devotion.  Major  Rennel  has  placed  Pali- 
botlira  on  the  fame  fite  with  Patna  ;  but  Dr  Robertfon 
is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Palibothra  is  the  modern 
city  of  Allahabad.  N.  Lat.  25.  27.  E.  Long.  82.  5. 

ALL  AM  AND  A,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALLAN,  a  river  of  Pertlilhire  in  Scotland,  which 
paffes  by  Dumblane,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  near 
Stirling. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  bag  invcRing  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds,  as  cows, 
goats,  Iheep,  &c.  filled  with  an  urinous  liquor  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  bladder  of  the  young  animals  by  means 
of  the  urachus.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

ALLATIUS,  Leo,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library, 
a  native  of  Scio,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  of  great  fcrvice  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal  in  the  controverfy  they  had  with  M.  Claude 
touching  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  w  ith  regard  to  the 
cuehariR.  No  Latin  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  or  more  inveterate  againR  the  Greek  fcliil- 
matics,  than  Allatius.  He  never  was  married ;  nor 
did  he  take  orders ;  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  having 
alked  him  one  day,  why  he  did  not  enter  into  orders?  he 
anfwered,  “  Becaufc  I  would  not  be  free  to  marry.”  The 
pope  rejoined,  “  if  fo,  why  do  you  not  marry  ?”  “  Be- 
caufe,”  replied  Allatius,  “  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  take  orders.”  Thus,  as  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  he 
paffed  his  whole  life,  wavering  betwixt  a  parifh  and  a 
wife;  forry,  perhaps  at  his  death,  for  having  chofen 
neither  of  them  ;  when,  if  he  had  fixed  upon  one,  he 

might  have  repented  his  choice  for  30  or  40  years. _ 

If  we  believe  John  Patricius,  Allatius  had  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  pen,  with  which,  and  no  other,  he  wrote 
Greek  for  40  years ;  at  the  lofs  of  which,  he  was  fo 

grieved 
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Allatms  grieved  as  to  lament  it  with  tears.  He  publi  filed  fe¬ 
ll  vcral  manufevipts,  feveral  tranflations  of  Greek  authors, 
Alleghany.  and  feVeral  pieces  of  his  own  compofing.  In  his  work 
"  v  '  he  difeovers  more  erudition  and  induftry  than  found 
judgment.  His  manner  of  writing  is  diffufe  and  per¬ 
plexed,  making  frequent  digreffions  from  one  fuhject  to 
another.  He  died  at  Home,  in  1669,  aged  83.  ’  . 

ALLAY.  See  Alloy. 

ALLECTUS,  the  prime  minifter  and  confidential 
friend  of  Caraufins,  emperor  of  Britain.  In  order  to  a- 
void  the  panilhment  due  to  the  feveral  enormous  crimes 
with  which  he  was  chargeable,  he  fell  upon  the  defperate 
expe  dient  of  murdering  his  mailer,  and  ulurping  the 
imperial  dignity,  whirii  he  maintained  for  three  years. 
With  a  defign  of  recovering  Britain,  Conftantius  about 
this  period  fitted  out  a  large  fquadron,  which  being  af- 
fembled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  command  was 
devolved  upon  the  prefeCt  Afclcpiodotus.  The  fleet  of 
AlleClus  was  Rationed  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  receive 
them  y  but  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  inva¬ 
ders  efeaped  their  notice,  and  landed  in  fafety  on  the 
weftern  coaft,  and,  according  to  Gibbon,  convinced 
the  Britons  “  that  a  fupericrity  of  naval  ftrength  will 
not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vafion.”  No  fooner  had  the  intrepid  commander  dif- 
embarked  his  forces,  than  he  fet  fire  to  his  fhips,  and 
marched  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  Conftantius,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  off  Boulogne,  the  ufurper  had  taken  his  ftation  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  ;  but  informed  of  the  defeent  of 
Afclcpiodotus,  he  made  forced  marches  to  oppoie  Ins 
progrefs.  AlleClus  attacked  the  imperial  troops,  and 
his  army  being  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  fatigued 
and  difpirited  men,  he  fell  in  the  field,  and  his  forces 
received  a  total  defeat.  Thus,  in  one  day,  and  by  a 
iingle  battle,  the  fate  of  this  great  ifland  was  decided  5 
and  Britain,  after  a  feparation  of  10  years,  wasreilored 
to  the  Homan  empire,  A.  D.  297.  Conftantius  land¬ 
ing  on  the  fliores  of  Kent,  was  faluted  with  the  loud 
applaufes  and  unanimous  acclamation  of  obedient  fuh- 
jeCts,  and  welcomed  to  the  Britiih  foil. 

ALLEGATA,  a  word  anciently  fuhferibed  at  the 
bottom  of  referipts  and  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  } 
as  Jignata ,  or  teflata,  was  under  other  inftruments. 

ALLEGEAS,  or  Allegias,  a  Ruff  manufactur¬ 
ed  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  them  : 
fome  are  of  cotton,  and  others  of  feveral  kinds  of  herbs, 
which  are  fpun  like  flax  and  hemp.  Their  length  and 
breadth  are  of  eight  ells,  by  five,  fix,  or  feven  eighths 
and  of  twelve  ells,  by  three-fourths  or  five-eighths. 

ALLEGHANY,  is  the  raofl  weftern  county  in 
Maryland,  and  has  Pennfylvania  on  the  north*.  The 
windings  of  the  Patowmac  river  feparate  it  from  A  ir- 
ginia  on  the  fouth,  and  Sideling-hill  Creek  divides  it 
from  Wafliington  county  on  the  eaft.  It  contains  4809 
inhabitants,  including  258  fiaves.  Cumberland  is  its 
chief  town. 

Alleghany  County,  in  Pennfylvania,  extends  from 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Ohio, 
where  its  chief  town,  Pittfburgh,  is  fituated,  to  the  New- 
York  line.  It  contains  10,309  inhabitants,  including 
1 59  Haves. 

Allegitaxy  Mountains ,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Miflifiippi  river,  and  the  lakes,  are  a  long  and 
broad  range  of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  num¬ 


ber  of  ridges,  extending  north-eaiterly  and  iouth-weit-  Allcghanv, 
erly,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft,  about  900  miles  Allegiance, 
in  length,  and  from  60  to  150  and  200  miles  in  breadth. 

Mr  Evans  ohferves,  with  refpeCt  to  that  part  of  thefe 
mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the  back 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is 
capable  of  culture.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe  in  all  parts  cf  this  range.  Numerous  traCts  of 
fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridgcc.  The  different  ridges  which  compofe  this  im- 
menfe  range  of  mountains,  have  different  names  in  the 
different  Rates,  viz.  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  North  mountain 
or  North  ridge,  or  Devil's  Back-Bone ,  Laurel  ridge , 
Jackfon's  mountains ,  and  Kittatinny  mountains .  All 
thefe  different  and  immenfe  ridges,  except  the  Alle¬ 
ghany,  are  broken  through  by  rivers,  which  appear  to 
have  forced  their  way  through  folid  rocks,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  ridge  is  more  immediately  called  Alleghany,  and 
is  descriptively  named  the  Back-bone  of  the  United  States* 

I  rom  thefe  feveral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  branches, 
or  fpurs. 

The  general  name  of  the  whole  range,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined.  Mr 
Evans  calls  them  the  EndlcJ l  mountains  ;  others  have 
called  them  the  Appalachian  mountains ,  from  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  live  on-  a  river  which  proceeds  from 
this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola ;  but  the 
moil  common  name  is  the  Alleghany  mountains ,  fo 
called,  probably,  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range. 

Thefe  mountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered,  rifmg 
here  and  there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other  \ 
hut  run  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile 
high.  They  fpread  as  you  proceed  fouth,  and  fome 
of  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs  :  others 
gradually  fob  fide  in  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to 
the  rivers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Alleghany  River,  in  Pennfylvania,  riles  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  after 
running  about  200  miles  in  a  fouth-weft  direction,  meets 
the  Mcnongahela  at  Pittfburg,  and  both  united  form 
the  Ohio.  The  lands  on  each  fide  of  this  river,  for 
1  $0  miles  above  Pittfburg,  confifl  of  white  oak  and 
chefnut  ridges,  and  in  many  places  of  poor  pitch  pines, 
interfperfed  with  traCts  of  good  land,  and  low  mea¬ 
dows.  This  river,  and  the  Ohio  like  wife,  from  its  head 
waters  until  it  enters  the  Miffiffippi,  are  known  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Alleghany  river,  by  the  Seneka 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  once  inha¬ 
bited  it. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  Law,  is  the  tie,  or  ligamen , 
which  binds  the  fubjeCt  to  the  king,  in  return  for  that 
protection,  which  the  king  affords  the  lubjeCt.  Ihe 
thing  itfelf,  or  fubftantial  part  of  it,  is  founded  in  rea- 
fon  and  the  nature  of  government  5  the  name  and  the 
form  are  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Un¬ 
der  the  feodal  fyftem,  every  owner  of  lands  held  them  in 
fubjeCtion  to  fome  fuperior  or  lord,  from  whom  or  from 
vvhofe  anceftors  the  tenant  or  vaffal  had  received  them ', 
and  there  was  a  mutual  trull  or  confidence  fubfifting 
between  the  lord  and  vaffal,  that  the  lord  fliould  proteCt 
the  vaffal  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory  he  had  granted 
him  }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vaffal  fliould  be 
faithful  to  the  lord,  and  defend  him  againft  alibis  enemies. 

This  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal  was  called  his 

jidelitas 
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Alliance.  fidelitas  or  fealty :  and  an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  by 
1 — -v - '  the  feodal  law  to  be  taken  by  all  tenants  to  their  land¬ 

lord,  which  is  couched  in  almoft  the  lame  terms  as  our 
•  ancient  oath  of  allegiance;  except  that,  in  the  ufual 
oath  of  fealty,  there  was  frequently  a  laving  or  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  due  to  a  fuperior  lord  by  name,  under 
whom  the  landlord  himfelf  was  perhaps  only  a  tenant  or 
vafial.  But  when  the  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the 
abiolute  fuperior  himfelf,  who  was  vaffal  to  no  man,  it 
was  110  longer  called  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  and  therein  the  tenant  fwore  to  bear  faith 
to  his  fovercign  lord,  in  oppofition  to  all  men,  without 
any  lining  or  exception.  Land  held  by  this  exalted 
ipecies  of  fealty,  was  called  feudinn  ligimii,  allege  fee: 
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the  vaffals  homines  ligii,  or  liege  men  ;  and  the  iove- 
reign,  their  dominus  lights,  or  liege  lord.  And  when 
fove reign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for  lands 
held  under  their  reipccHve  fovercignties,  a  dillincrion 
was  always  made  between  Jimple  homage,  which  was 
only  an  acknowledgment  of  tenure ;  and  liege  homage, 
which  included  the  fealty  before  mentioned,  and  thefer- 
vices  conlequent  upon  it.  In  Britain,  it  becoming  a 
fettled  principle  of  tenure,  that  all  lands  in  the  king¬ 
dom  are  bolden  of  the  king  as  their  fovereign  and  lord 
paramount,  no  oath  hut  that  of  fealty  could  ever  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  inferior  lords  ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
neeeftarily  confined  to  the  perfon  of  the  king  alone.  By 
an  ealy  analogy,  the,  term  allegiance  was  loon  brought 
to  fignify  all  other  engagements  which  are  due  from 
fubjecls  to  their  prince,  as  well  as  thofe  duties  which 
were  Amply  and  merely  territorial.  And  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  adminiilercd  in  England  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  contained  a  prohiifc  “  to  he  true  and  faith- 
“  ful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to 
“  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to 
“  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him, 
“  without  defending  him  therefrom.”  But,  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  the  terms  of  this  oath  being  thought  perhaps 
to  favour  too  much  of  the  notion  of  non-refiltancc,  the 
prelent  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  general  and  indeterminate  than 
the  former  ;  the  fubjeft  only  promifing  “  that  he  will 
“  he  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  king,” 
without  mentioning  “  his  heirs,”  or  fpccifying  in  the 
leaft  wherein  that  allegiance  eonfifls.  The  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  is  principally  calculated  as  a  renunciation  of 
the  pope’s  pretended  authority :  and  the  oath  of  abju¬ 
ration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  very 
amply  iupplics  the  loofe  and  general  texture  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  it  recognifing  the  right  of  his  nia- 
jefty,  derived  under  the  acl  of  fettlemcnt  ;  engaging  to 
fupport  him  to  the  utmofi:  of  the  juror’s  power;  promi¬ 
fing  to  diiclofe  all  traitorous  confpiracjes  againlt  him  ; 
and  exprcfisly  renouncing  any  claim  of  the  defeendants 
of  the  late  pretender,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms 
as  the  Engliffi  language  can  furnifh.  This  oath  muil 
he  taken  by  all  perfons  in  any  office,  truft,  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  may  be  tendered  by  two  juftices  of  the 
peace  to  any  perfon  whom  they  fliall  lufped  of  difaffec- 
tion.  And  the  oath  of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to 
all  perfons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  na¬ 
tives,  denizens,  or  aliens. 

But,  befides  tliefe  exprefs  engagements,  the  law  alfo 
holds  that  there  is  an  implied \  original,  and  virtual  al- 
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logiance,  owing  from  every  fubjeft  to  his  fovereign,  an-  Allegiance 
tccedcntly  to  any  exprefs  promife,  and  although  the  y — 
llibjed  never  fwore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in  form. 

Thus  Sir  Edward  Coke  very  juftly  older  ves,  that  “  all 
fubjeds  are  equally  bounden  to  their  allegiance  as  if 
they  had  taken  the  oath  ;  becaufe  it  is  written  bv  the 


finger  of  the  law  in  their  hearts,  mid  the  taking  of  the 
corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of  the 
fame.” 

Allegiance,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  is  however  di 
flinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts  or  ipecies,  the 
one  natural,  the  other  local ;  the  former  being  alfo  per¬ 
petual,  the  latter  temporary. 

Natural  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  all  men 
born  within  the  king’s  dominions  immediately  upon 
their  birth.  For,  immediately  upon  their  birth,  tliev 
are  under  th<|  king’s  protection  >  at  a  time  too,  when. 

(during  their  infancy)  they  are  incapable  of  protecting 
themielves.  Natural  allegiance  is,  therefore,  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  which  cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  al¬ 
tered,  by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumflanccj 
nor  by  any  thing  but  the  united  concurrence  of  the  le- 
giflaturc.  A  Briton  who  removes  to  France,  or  to 
China,  owes  the' fame  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Britain 
there  as  at  home,  and  20  years  hence  as  well  as  now'. 

For  it  is  a  principle  of  univerfal  law,  That  the  natural- 
horn  fubjed  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  ad  of  his 
own,  no,  not  by  fwcaring  allegiance  to  another,  put 
oft  or  difeharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former : 
for  this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinfic  and  primitive, 
and  antecedent  to  the  other  ;  and  cannot  be  di veiled 
without  the  concurrent  ad  of  that  prince  to  whom  it 
was  firil  due. 

Local  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  clue  from  an  alien,  or 
fir  anger  born,  for  fo  long  time  as  he  continues  within 
the  king’s  dominion  and  protedion  ;  and  it  ccafes  the 
inftant  fuch  Hr  anger  transfers  himfelf  from  this  king¬ 
dom  to  another.  Natural  allegiance  is  therefore  perpe¬ 
tual,  and  local  temporary  only ;  and  that  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  evidently  founded  upon  the  nature  of  government, 

That  allegiance  is  a  debt  due  from  the  fubjed,  upon  an 
implied  contrad  with  the  prince  ;  that  fo  long  as  the 
one  affords  protedion,  lo  long  the  other  will  demean 
himfelf  faithfully. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  allegiance  it- 
felf,  is  held  to  be  applicable,  not  only  to  the  political 
capacity  of  the  king,  or  regal  office,  but  to  his  natural 
perfon  and  blood  royal:  and  for  the  mi  {application  of 
their  allegiance,  viz.  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown, 
cxclnfivc  of  the  perfon  of  the  king,  were  the  Spencers 
banifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  And  from  hence 
arofe  that  principle  of  perfona!  attachment  and  affec¬ 
tionate  loyalty,  which  induced  our  forefathers  (and,  if 
occafion  required,  would  douhtlefs  induce  their  fons) 
to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  life,  fortune,  and 
family,  in  defence  and  fupport  of  their  liege  lord  and 
fovercign. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  in  explanation  of  tbisP«%'s 
allegiance,  That  it  does  not  preclude  refinance  to  tlie  Afora/ 
king,  when  his  mifeonduft  or  weaknefs  is  fueh  as  to  ^ol}tical 
make  refiftance  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  feems  *  hlloJcPh3* 
fairly  prcfumable,  that  the  convention  parliament, 
which  introduced  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  its  prefent 
form,  did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  reliflance :  fince  the 
4  very 
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Allegiance  very  authority  by  whieh  the  members  fat  together,  was 
Allegory.  ’  itfelf  the  effefcl  of  fuecefsful  oppofition  to  an  acknow- 
'  ledged  fovereign. 

Again :  The  allegianee  above  cleferibeil  ean  only  be 
underdood  to  fignify  obedienee  to  lawful  commands. 

If,  therefore,  the  king  lhould  iffue  a  proclamation,  le¬ 
vying  money  or  impofmg  any  fervice  or  re  (train  t  upon 
the  fubjedt,  beyond  what  the  law  authorized,  there 
would  exift  no  fort  of  obligation  to  obey  fuch  a  procla¬ 
mation,  in  eonfequenee  of  having  taken  the  oath  ot  al¬ 
legianee. 

Neither  ean  allegiance  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the 
king  after  he  is  adtually  and  abfolutely  depofed,  driven 
into  exile,  or  otherwile  rendered  incapable  of  cxereifing 
the  regal  offiee.  The  promife  of  allegianee  implies, 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife  is  made  continues 
king*,  that  is,  continues  to  exercife  the  power,  and 
afford  the  protedion,  which  belong  to  the  offiee  of 
king  *,  for  it  is  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  which  makes  fueh 
a  particular  perfon  the  objedt  of  the  oath. 

ALLEGORY,  in  Compofition ,  confifts  in  ehooiing 
a  fecondary  fubjedd,  having  all  its  properties  and  cir- 
cumftances  refcmbling  thole  of  the  principal  iubjcCt, 
and  deferibing  the  former  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  re- 
prefent  the  latter.  The  principal  fuhjcdl  is  thus  kept 
out  of  view,  and  we  arc  left  to  difeover  it  by  reflection. 

In  other  words,  an  allegory  is,  in  every  refpedt,  finn- 
lar  to  a  hieroglyphieal  painting,  excepting  only  that 
words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their  effects  are 
preeifely  the  fame  :  A  hieroglyphic  raifes  two  images 
in  the  mind  ;  one  feen,  that  reprefents  one  that  is  not 
feen :  An  allegory  does  the  fame ;  the  repreientativc 
fubjedt  is  deferibed,  and  the  refemblance  leads  us  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  defeription  to  the  fubjedt  reprefented. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  eorre&  allegory 
than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  re- 
prefent  God’s  own  people  the  Jews: 

“  Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt;  thou 
hall  eaft  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  didft 
eaufe  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  I  he 
hills  were  covered  with  its  fliadow,  and  the  boughs 
thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why  hall  thou 
then  broken  down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  that  pals  do 
pluck  her  ?  The  hoar  out  of  the  wood  doth  walte  it, 
and  the  wild  bead  doth  devour  it.  lleturn,  we  he- 
feech  thee,  O  God  of  hods :  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold,  and  vifit  this  vine  and  the  vineyard  thy 
right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou  madeit 
drong  for  thyfelf,”  Pfal.  lxxx. 

Nothing  gives  greater  pleafure  than  an  allegory, 
when  the  reprefentative  fubjedt  bears  a  drong  analogy, 
in  all  its  eircumllanees,  to  that  whieh  is  reprefented. 
But  mod  writers  are  unlucky  in  their  choiec,  the  ana¬ 
logy  being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfeure,  as  lather  to 
puzzle  than  to  pleafe.  Allegories,  as  well  as  meta¬ 
phors  and  fimilies,  are  unnatural  in  exprefling  any  ie- 
vere  paffion  which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  t  or  this 
.  -r  -  torPrh  nf  Macbeth  is  luftly  COll- 
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reafon,  the  following  lpcecli  of  Macbeth  is  judly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  ot  Cn- 
tieifm  : 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  ery,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  Sleep  :  the  innoeent  deep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ra veil’d  fleeve  of  Care, 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  fore  Labour’s  bath, 


But  fee  this  fubjeft  more  fully  treated  under  the  artiele 
Metaphor  and  Allegory . 

ALLEGRI,  Antonio,  called  Corrcgio  from  the 
plaee  of  his  birth,  an  eminent  hidorical  painter,  was 
born  in  the  year  1494.  Being  defccnded  of  poor  jpa- 
rents,  and  educated  in  an  obfeure  village,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  tliofe  advantages  which  contributed  to  form 
the  other  great  painters  of  that  illudrious  age.  He 
faw  none  of  the  datucs  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome ; 
nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  edabliffied  fchools  of 
Rome  and  Veniee.  But  Nature  was  his  guide  ;  and 
Corregio  was  one  of  her  favourite  pupils.  To  exprefs 
the  facility  with  whieh  he  painted,  he  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  always  had  his  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his 
pencil. 

Tlie  agreeable  fniile,  and  the  profufion  of  graecs, 
which  he  gave  to  his  madonas,  faints,  and  children, 
have  been  taxed  with  being  lometimes  unnatural  ;  hut 
itill  they  are  amiable  and  leducing :  An  cafy  and  flow¬ 
ing  pencil,  an  union  and  harmony  of  eolours,  and  a 
perfedt  intelligence  of  light  and  ihade,  give  an  aftonilli- 
ing  relief  to  all  his  pi&ures,  and  have  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  both  of  his  cotemporaries  and  his  fuceelTors. 
Annibal  Caracei,  who  flourillied  50  years  after  him, 
lludied  and  adopted  his  manner  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  mailer.  In  a  letter  t®  his  eoufin  Louis, 
he  exprefled  with  great  warmth  the  impreffion  which 
was  made  on  him  by  the  firft  light  of  Corregio’s  paint¬ 
ings  :  “  Every  thing  which  I  fee  here  (fays  he)  afto- 
nilhes  me  •,  particularly  the  colouring  and  the  beauty 
of  the  children.  They  live— they  breathe— They 
fniile  with  fo  much  grace  and  fo  much  reality,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  refrain  from  fmiling  and  partaking  of 
their  enjoyment.  My  heart  is  ready  to  break  with 
grief  when  I  think  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Cor¬ 
regio— that  fo  wonderful  a  man  (if  he  ought  not  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  ealled  an  angel)  lhould  finifli  his  days  lb  mi- 
ferably,  in  a  country  where  his  talents  were  never 
known!”. 

From  want  of  curiofity  or  of  relo Union,  or  from 
want  of  patronage,  Corregio  never  vilited  Home,  but 
remained  his  whole  life  at  Parma,  where  the  art  of 
painting  was  little  efteemed,  and  of  eonleqnence  poorly 
rewarded.  This  occurrence  of  unfavourable  eircunr- 
llances  occafioned  at  lail  his  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  40.  He  was  employed  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
the  eatlicdral  at  Parma,  the  fubjedt  of  which  is  an  af- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin:  and  having  executed  it  in  a 
manner  that  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  every  per¬ 
fon  of  good  talle,  for  the  grandeur  of  defign,  and  efpe- 
cially  tor  the  boldnefs  of  the  fore-iliortenings  (an  ait 
whieh  he  full  and  at  once  brought  to  the  utnioll  per¬ 
fection),  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  The  canons 
of  the  church,  either  through  ignoranee  or  baienefs, 
found  fault  with  his  work;  and  although  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon  had  been  very  moderate,  they 
alleged  that  it  was  far  above  the  merit  of  the  artilt, 
and*3 forced  him  to  aceept  of  the  paltry  fum  of  200 
livres  ;  whieh,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  paid  him 
in  cooper  money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy  load 
to  his  indigent  wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio  had 
to  travel  fix.  or  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  weig  1^ 
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oF  Ills  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  his  chagrin  fame  picture 
>  at  this  villanous  treatment,  immediately  threw  him  into 
a  pleurify,  which  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  life 
and  his  misfortunes. 

For  the  prefervation  of  this  magnificent  work  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  paffed  through 
Parma,  in  the  fuitc  of  Charles  V.  he  run  inftantly  to 
fee  the  chef  c Vmtvre  of  Corregio.  While  he  was  at¬ 
tentively  viewing  it,  one  of  the  principal  canons  of  the 
church  told  him  that  filch  a  grotefque  performance  did 
not  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they  intended  foon  to  have 
the  whole  defaced.  “  Have  a  care  of  what  you  do, 

(replied  the  other)  :  If  1  were  not  Titian,  X  would  cer¬ 
tainly  wifli  to  be  Corregio.” 

Corrcgio’s  exclamation  upon  viewing  a  picture  by 
Raphael  is  well  known.  Having  long  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  hear  the  molt  unbounded  applaufe  bellowed  on 
the  works  of  that  divine  painter,  he  by  degrees  be¬ 
came  lefs  defirous  than  afraid  of  feeing  any  of  them. 

One,  however,  he  at  lall  had  occalion  to  fee.  He 
examined  it  attentively  for  l’onie  minutes  in  profound 
filence ;  and  then  with  an  air  of  fatisfaction  exclaim¬ 
ed,  I  cun  fill  a  'painter .  Julio  Pomano,  on  feeing 
fome  of  Corregio’s  pictures  at  Parma,  declared  they 
were  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  paint  mg  lie  had  yet  be¬ 
held.  One  of  thefe  no  doubt  would  be  the  famous 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalen  and  St  Je¬ 
rome  :  hut  whether  our  readers  are  to  depend  upon  his 
opinion,  or  upon  Pat  of  Lady  Millar,  who  in  her 
Letters  from  Italy  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
it,  we  fhall  not  prefume  to  determine.  This  lady, 
however,  fpcaks  in  a  very  different  flyle  of  the  no  lefs 
famous  Notte  or  Night  of  Corregio,  of  which  die  law 
only  a  copy  in  the  duke’s  palace  at  Modena,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  having  been  fold  for  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  “  It  furprifes  me  very  much 
(fays  Hie),  to  fee  how  different  the  characters  are  in 
this  pidture  from  that  which  I  already  have  defer ibed 
to  you.  The  fubjedl  is  a  Nativity  ;  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  of  this  pidture  proceeds  from  the  clair 
obfeure :  there  are  two  different  lights  introduced,  by 
means  of  which  the  perfonages  are  vifible  ;  namely,  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the 
moon  light.  Thefe  two  are  preserved  diflindt,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  molt  wonderful  cffedl.  The  child’s  body  is  fo 
luminous,  that  the  fuperficies  is  nearly  tranfparent,  and 
the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  it  are  verified  in  the  effedt 
they  produce  upon  the  fnrrounding  objedls.  They  are 
not  rays  diltindt  and  feparate,  like  thofe  round  the 
face  of  a  fun  that  indicates  an  infurance  office  5  nor 
linear,  like  thofe  proceeding  from  the  man  in  the  al¬ 
manack  *,  but  of  dazzling  brightnefs  *,  by  their  light 
you  fee  clearly  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  (the  reft  of  the  perfon  being  in  Itrong  ffiadow), 
the  faces  of  the  pajlori  who  crowd  round  the  child,  and 
particularly  one  woman,  who  holds  her  hand  before 
her  face,  left  her  eyes  fhould  be  fo  dazzled  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  beholding  the  infant.  This  is  a  beautiful 
natural  adtion,  and  is  molt  ingenioufly  introduced. 

The  Itraw  on  which  the  child  is  laid  appears  gilt,  from 
the  light  of  his  body  fhining  on  it.  The  moon  lights 
up  the  hack  ground  of  the  pidture,  which  reprefents 
a  landfcape*  Every  objedt  is  diltindt,  as  in  a  bright 
moonlight  night  \  and  there  cannot  be  two  lights  in 
nature  more  different  than  thofe  which  appear  in  the 
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The  virgin  and  the  child  are  of  the  molt 
perfedt  beauty.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  charadter 
in  the  different  perfons  prefent,  yet  that  uniformity 
common  to  all  herdfmen  and  peafants.  In  fhort,  this 
copy  was  fo  admirable,  that  I  was  quite  lorry  to  he  ob¬ 
liged  to  lofe  fight  of  it  fo  foon  *,  but  I  never  111  all  for¬ 
get  it.  The  duke  of  Modena,  for  whom  Corregio  did 
the  original  pidture,  gave  him  only  600  livres  ol  France 
for  it  *,  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days :  but  at  prefent,  what 
ought  it  to  colt  ?”  This  great  painter’s  death  happened 
in  J534- 

Allegri,  Gregorio ,  an  ecclefiallic  by  profeflion, 
and  a  celebrated  compofer  of  mufic  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He  was  the  difciple 
of  Nanini,  the  intimate  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Paleltrina.  His  abilities  as  a  finger  were  not  re¬ 
markable,  but  he  was  deemed  an  excellent  mailer  of 
harmony  \  and  fo  much  refpedted  by  all  the  mufical 
profeffors  of  his  time,  that  the  pope,  in  the  year  1029, 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  chapel. 
To  his  uncommon  merit  as  a  compofer  of  church  mu¬ 
fic,  he  united  an  excellent  moral  charadter,  exhibiting 
in  his  adlions  the  devotion  and  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  The  poor  crowded  daily  to  his  door,  whom  he 
relieved  to  the  ntmoll  of  his  ability  \  and  not  content 
with  thefe  beneficent  adlions,  lie  daily  vifited  the 
prifons  of  Rome,  in  order  to  relieve  the  molt  deferving 
and  affiidled  objedls  which  were  immured  in  thefe 
dreary  manfions.  With  fucli  divine  fimplicity  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  harmony,  did  he  compofe  many  parts  of  the 
church  fervice,  that  his  lofs  was  feverely  felt  and  fin- 
oerely  lamented  by  the  whole  college  of  fingers  in  the 
papal  fervice.  He  died  Feb.  18.  1650,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Chiefa  Nuova,  in  a  vault  deftined  for  the 
reception  of  deceafed  fingers  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  be¬ 
fore  the  chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  near  the  altar  of 
annunciation. 

Among  his  other  mufical  works  preferved  in  the 
pontifical  chapel,  i9  the  celebrated  miferere ,  which,  for 
170  years,  has  been  annually  performed  at  that  chapel 
011  Wednefday  and  Good  Friday,  in  Paffion-week,  by 
the  choral  hand,  and  the  belt  fingers  in  Italy.  It  is, 
however,  generally  believed,  that  it  owes  its  reputa¬ 
tion  more  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed, 
than  to  the  compofition  itfelf.  The  beauty  and  effect 
of  the  mufic  is  not  dilccrnible  upon  paper,  but  the 
fingers  have,  by  tradition,  certain  cuftoms,  expreflions, 
and  graces  of  convention,  which  produce  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects.  Some  of  the  effects  produced  may  be  juftly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  folemnity  of 
the  ceremonials  obferved  during  the  performance. 
“  The  pope  and  conclave  are  all  proflrated  on  the 
ground,  the  candles  of  the  chapel  and  the  torches  of 
the  balluftrade  are  extinguifhed  one  by  one,  and  the 
lait  verfe  of  this  pfalm  t  is  terminated  by  two  choirs  y 
the  maejlra  di  capcllo  beating  time  flower  and  flower, 
and  the  fingers  dimini  filing,  or  rather  extinguifhing 
the  harmony  by  little  and  little,  to  a  perfedt  point.” 
Padre  Martini  fays,  that  there  was  never  more  than 
three  copies  made  by  authority,  “  one  of  which  was 
for  the  emperor  Leopold,  one  for  the  late  king  of 
Portugal,  and  the  other  for  himfelf :  hut  a  very  com¬ 
plete  one  was  prefented  by  the  Pope  himfelf  to  King 
George  III.  as  an  ineflimable  curiofity.”  {Gen.  Biog .) 
ALLEGRO,  in  MnJiCy  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
4  T  2  that 
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that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a  fprightly,  brifk,  live¬ 
ly  and  gay  manner. 

Piu  Allegro ,  lignifies  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
fliould  be  fung  or  played  quicker  }  as 

Pocu  pin  Allegro  intimates,  that  the  part  to  which 
it  refers  ought  to  be  played  or  fung  only  a  little  more 
brilkly  than  allegro  alone  requires. 

ALLEIN,  Joseph,  the  Ion  of  Tobias  Allein,  was 
born  in  the  Devizes,  in  Wiltlliire,  in  1633,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  In  1655,  became  afliftant  to  Mr 
Newton,  in  Taunton  Magdalen,  in  Somerletfhire  *,  but 
was  deprived  for  nonconformity.  He  died  in  1668, 
aged  35.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  great¬ 
er  charity  ;  preferving,  though  a  nonconformift,  and  a 
fevere  fufferer  on  that  aecount,  great  refpeft  for  the 
church,  and  loyalty  to  his  fovereign.  He  wrote  fevc- 
ral  books  of  piety,  which  are  highly  efteemed  ,  but  his 
Alarm  to  unconverted Jinners  is  more  famous  than  the 
reft.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  little 
pious  work,  the  fale  of  which  has  been  very  great  )  of 
the  edition  1672,  there  were  20,000  fold  ;  of  that  of 
1 675,  with  this  title,  A  Jure  guide  to  heaven,  50,000. 
There  was  alfo  a  large  imprellion  of  it  with  its  firft 
title,  in  1720. 

Allein,  Richard ,  an  Englifh  nonconformift  divine, 
a  native  of  Ditchet,  in  Somerfetfhire,  was  born  in 
the  year  1611.  His  father  was  reftor  of  Ditchet,  and 
conduced  the  education  of  his  fon,  until  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  univerfity.  There  he  foon  obtained  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  after  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  firft  as  an  afliftant  to  his  father,  and  af¬ 
terwards  as  reftor  of  Batcomb,  in  Somerfetfhire,  he 
difeharged  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  with  great  in- 
duftry  and  fingular  fidelity.  From  his  education,  he 
conceived  an  early  predilection  for  the  fentiments  of 
the  Puritans,  and  eonfcquently,  in  the  contell  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  he  firmly  adhered  to 
the  latter.  Having  adopted  thefe  fentiments,  he  fome- 
times  received  a  little  difturbance  from  the  king’s 
forces,  but  he  never  carried  his  oppofidon  to  any  un¬ 
due  length.  He,  along  with  leveral  others,  figned  a 
paper,  entitled  “  The  teftimouy  of  the  Minifters  of 
Somerfetfhire  to  the  truth  of  Chrift,”  in  which  their 
declared  principles  and  becoming  candour  were  amply 
difplayed.  Along  with  his  father,  he  was  employed  by 
the  commifiioners  appointed  by  parliament  for  ejecting 
fcandalous  minifters  \  a  commiflion  which  was  executed 
with  rigour,  and  originated  in  intolerance. 

Upon  the  Reftoration  he  manifefted  a  difpofition  to 
loyalty,  but  unable  with  a  good  confcience  to  unite  in 
the  aft  of  conformity,  he  refigned  his  living  after  en¬ 
joying  it  for  20  years,  and  ranked  with  the  merito¬ 
rious  band  of  fufferers,  to  the  number  of  2000,  com¬ 
monly  denominated  the  ejeBed  minifters.  In  the  houfe 
of  Mr  More,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  cxercifed  the  duties  *of  his  minifterial  office 
under  the  penalty  of  that  aft,  and  was  confequently 
reprimanded  by  the  magiftrates  and  imprifoned  ;  but 
his  piety  and  exemplary  conduft  procured  him  a  mi¬ 
tigation  of  punifhment.  But  no  dangers  could  deter 
him  from  duty  ;  for  although  conftrained  to  remove 
from  that  place  in  confcquenee  of  the  “  five-mile  aft,” 
he  continued  in  the  difeharge  of  Ins  minifterial  office 
at  Frome-Selwood.  Here  lie  remained  until  he  ter¬ 
minated  bis  labours  by  death,  in  1681. 
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Piety,  boldm' fs,  aftivity,  and  candour,  fticne  in 
the  charaftcr  of  Bichard  Allein.  He  was  admired  as 
a  pathetic  and  praftieal  preacher,  and  juftly  refpeft- 
ed  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  difeharged  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  duties  of  his  profeflion.  Mr  Jenkins, 
the  vicar  of  the  parifli  where  he  refuled,  preached  his 
funeral  fermon,  and  bore  an  honourable  teftimony  to 
his  aftivity,  moderation,  and  piety.  Richard  Allein, 
fimilar  to  his  nonconformift  brethren,  chiefly  confined 
his  ftudies  and  publications  to  fubjefts  of  religion.  His 
-works  are  ftrongly  marked  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  religious  charafter  then  prevalent  among  the 
nonconformifts.  They  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  very  much  peruied.  His  moil  celebrated  work  is 
“  Vi nd icier  Pietatis ,  or  a  Vindication  of  Codlinefs  m 
its  greateft  Striftnefs  and  Spirituality,  with  direftions 
for  a  godly  life  j”  this  book  was  publiftied  in  1665, 
without  a  planter’s  name  *,  and  being  unlicenfed,  the 
copies  of  it  were  feized  and  lent  to  the  king’s  kitchen 
for  wafte  paper.  The  other  produftions  of  his  pen 
are,  “  Heaven  opened,  or  a  brief  and  plain  difeovery 
of  the  riches  of  God’s  Covenant  of  Grace  printed  in 
1665.  u  The  World  Conquered  publilhed  in  8vo, 
in  1688.  “  Godly  Fear,”  printed  in  8vo,  in  1674. 

“  A  Rebuke  to  Backfliders,  and  a  Spur  for  Loiterers 
printed  in  8vo  in  1677.  “  A  Companion  for  Prayer 
in  121110,  1680.  “A  brief  charafter  of  Mr  Joleph 
Allein  and  u  Inftruftions  about  heart-work,  what 
is  to  be  done  on  God’s  part  and  ours  for  the  cure  and 
keeping  of  the  heart  a  pofthumous  piece  publiftied 
in  8 vo,  by  Dr  Annefley  in  the  year  1681.  (Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALLELUIAH,  or  Halleluiah,  a  word  figni- 
fying,  Praife  the  Lord,  to  be  met  with  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  forne  pfalms  :  fuch  as  pialm  cxlv. 
and  thofe  that  follow  to  the  end.  Allcluiah  was  fung 
upon  l’olemn  days  of  rejoicing,  Tohit  xiii.  12.  St  John 
in  the  Revelation  (xix.  1,  3,  4,  6.)  fays,  that  he  “  heard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  who  laid,  Al¬ 
lcluiah  y  and  the  four  and  twenty  ciders,  and  the  four 
beafts,  fell  down  and  worfiiipped  God  that  fat  011 
the  throne,  laying*  Alleluia  hP  This  hymn  of  joy 
and  praifes  was  transferred  from  the  fynagogue  to  tin? 
church.  St  Jerome  tells  us,  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Fabiola  feveral  pfalms  were  fung  with  loud  alleluiahs  5 
and  that  the  monks  cf  Paleftine  were  awakened  at 
their  midnight  watchings,  with  the  linging  of  allelui¬ 
ahs.  So  much  energy  has  been  obferveil  in  this  term, 
that  the  ancient  church  thought  proper  to  preferve  it, 
without  tranflating  it  either  into  Greek  or  Latin,  for 
fear  of  impairing  the  genius  and  ioftnels  ol  it.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  has  prohibited  the  ule  of  it  in 
times  of  Lent,  or  other  days  of  fafting,  and  in  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  mourning :  and,  according  to  the  prelent' 
praftiee  of  the  Romilh  church,  this  word  is  never  re¬ 
peated  in  Lent,  nor  in  the  obfequies  of  the  dead  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  it  is  ufed  in  the  mals  for  the  dead, 
according  to  the  Mofarabic  rituafi  at  the  introit,  when 
they  ling,  Ta  es  portio  mea,  Domine,  Allcluiah,  in  ter¬ 
ra  viventivm,  Allcluiah,  Allcluiah.  The  linging  all  elm  ah 
was  oftentimes  an  invitatory  or  call  to  each  other  to 
praife  the  Lord. 

ALLEMAENGEL,  a  fmall  Moravian  fettlcment 
on  Swetara  river,  in  Pennfylvania. 

ALLEMANX),  a  fort  of  grave  folemn  mufic,  with 


Allein 


Alkmand. 
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Allenund  good  meafure,  and  a  flow  movement.  It  is  alfo  a  briik 

||  kind  of  dance,  very  common  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. 

v—  AllEMAND,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Miffiffippi 
from  the  fouth-eall,  about  43  miles  fontli  of  tlie 
Natehes. 

A  LL  EM  A.NN1 C,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tims,  we 
meet  with  Allemannic  hiftory,  Allemannic  language, 
Allemannic  law,  &c. 

ALLEN,  John,  archhiftiop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  educated  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  j  from  whence  removing  to  Cambridge,  he 
there  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was 
lent  by  Dr  Warham,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  pope,  about  certain  matters  relating  to  the  church. 
He  continued  at  Rome  nine  years  \  and  was  created 
dodlor  of  laws,  either  there  or  in  fome  other  univer¬ 
fity  of  Italy.  After  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  was  commilfary  or 
judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  latere :  in  the  execution 
of  which  office  he  was  fufpedled  of  great  diflionefty, 
and  even  perjury.  He  affiiled  the  cardinal  in  vifiting, 
and  afterwards  fuppreffing,  40  of  the  fmaller  monafte- 
ries,  for  the  eredlion  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and  that 
at  Ipiwich.  The  cardinal  procured  for  him  the  living 
of  Dalby  in  Leicefterfliire,  though  it  belonged  to  the 
mailer  and  brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  Burton-Lazars. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1525  he  was  incor¬ 
porated  dodlor  of  laws  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
On  the  13th  of  March  1528  he  was  confecratcd  arch- 
billiop  of  Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Hugh  Inge  de- 
ceafed  *,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  made  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  tie  wrote,  1.  Epijlola  de  Pallii  Jignijica- 
tione  a&iva  et  pajjiva  ;  penned  by  him  at  the  time 
when  he  received  the  archiepifcopal  pall.  2.  De  con - 
Juetudtnibus  ac  Jlatutis  in  tuitoriis  caujis  obfervandis , 
He  wrote  alio  feveral  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  July  1534,  was  very  tra¬ 
gical  }  for  being  taken  in  a  time  of  rebellion  by  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  eldefl  fon  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  he  was  by 
his  command  moll  cruelly  murdered,  being  brained  like 
an  ox,  at  Tartaine  in  Ireland,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed  was 
afterwards  hedged  in,  overgrown,  and  unfrequented,  in 
deteftation  of  the  fact. 

Allen,  Thomas ,  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century,  born  at  Utoxeter  in  Staftordfiiire  the  2 ill  of 
December  1542.  He  was  admitted  feholar  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  the  4th  of  June  1561  $  and  in  1567 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  In  1580  he  quitted 
his  college  and  fellowfhip,  and  retired  to  Gloucefler- 
hall ;  where  he  ftudied  very  clofely,  and  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  Hen¬ 
ry  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  mathematicians,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  the  earl’s 
houfe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  thofe  celebra¬ 
ted  mathematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Wal¬ 
ter  Warner,  and  Nathaniel  Torporley.  Robert  earl  of 
Leicefter  had  a  particular  ellcem  for  Mr  Allen,  and 
would  have  conferred  a  bifhopric  upon  him,  but  his 
love  of  folitvule  and  retirement  made  him  decline  the 
oiler.  His  great  (kill  in  the  mathematics  made  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  vulgar  look  upon  him  as  a  magician  or  con¬ 


juror  :  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Leicefter1  s  Common -  Allen 
'wealth ,  has  accordingly  accufed  him  with  nling  the  art  || 
of  figuring,  to  procure  the  earl  of  Leicefler’s  unlawful  <  Alleftry. 
defigns,  and  endeavouring  by  the  black  art  to  bring  v  ~ 
about  a  match  betwixt  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
without  pretending  to  point  out  the  abfurdity  of  the 
charge,  it  is  certain  that  the  earl  placed  fuch  confi¬ 
dence  in  Allen,  that  nothing  material  in  the  flate  was 
tranfadled  without  his  knowledge  \  and  the  earl  had 
conftant  information,  by  letter  from  Mr  Allen,  of  what 
paffed  in  the  univerfity.  Mr  Allen  was  very  curious 
and  indefatigable  in  collecting  Scattered  manuferipts  re¬ 
lating  to  hillory,  antiquity,  allronomy,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics  :  thefe  collections  have  been  quoted  byle- 
veral  learned  authors,  &c.  and  mentioned  to  have  heeii 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Alleniana.  He  publillied  in  Latin 
the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Pe- 
lufium,  Concerning  the  Judgment  of  the  Stars ,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  of  the  Quadripartite  Conjlruffion , 
with  an  expofition.  He  wrote  alfo  notes  on  many  of 
Lilly’s  books,  and  fome  on  John  Bale’s  work  De  Scrip- 
toribus  M,  Britannia,  Having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he 
died  at  Gloucefter-hall  on  the  30th  September  1632. 

ALLENDORF,  a  fmall  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Hefle  Caffe! , 
remarkable  for  its  fait  works,  and  three  Hone  bridges. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Wefer,  15  miles  call  of  Caffel. 

E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

ALLENSTOWN,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  county,  15  miles  north-eall  from  Burlington* 
and  13  ft>uth-by-eaft  from  Princeton. 

Allenstown,  a  townfhip  in  Rockingham  county. 

New  Hampfhire,  containing  254  inhabitants  ;  fituated 
on  the  eall  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  25  miles  north- 
weft  of  Exeter,  and  40  from  Portfmouth. 

ALLENTOWN,  in  Pennfyl vania,  Northampton 
county,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Jordan’s  creek, 
and  the  Little  Leheigh.  It  contains  about  90  houfes, 
and  an  academy. 

ALLER,  a  river  which  runs  through  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  and  falls  into  the  Wefer  a  little  below 
Verden. 

Aller -good,  in  our  ancient  writers.  The  word 
oiler  lerves  to  make  the  expreffion  of  fuperlative  bonifi¬ 
cation.  So,  aller- good  is  the  greateft  good.  Sometimes 
it  is  written  alder, 

ALLERION,  or  Alerion,  in  Heraldry ,  a  fort  of 
eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  having  nothing  per  feci  but 
the  wings.  They  differ  from  martlets  by  having  their 
wings  expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the  martlets  are  clofe ; 
and  denote  imperialifts  vanquifhed  and  difarmed  \  for 
which  reafon  they  are  more  common  in  Frcneh  than  in 
Ge  rman  coats  of  arms. 

ALLESTRY,  Richard,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Up- 
pington  in  Shropshire,  in  1619,  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  fchool  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  at  Chrift- 
cliurch  in  Oxford.  His  natural  talents,  which  were 
uncommonly  vigorous,  he  carefully  improved  by  an 
unwearied  application  to  ftudy.  Accordingly,  his  pro¬ 
motion  was  rapid.  Firft  he  obtained  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor  of  arts  \  next  he  was  chofen  moderator  in  philo¬ 
fophy  }  then  made  a  canon  of  Chrift-church,  created 
do 6! or  of  divinity,  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards  regius  profeffor  of  divinity. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  life  his  ftudies  were  inter¬ 
rupted^ 
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rapietl,  and  lie  was  called  to  military  ferviee  by  lioflile 
occurrences  of  the  times.  In  the  year  1641,  he,  along 
with  many  other  ftudents  of  Oxford,  entered  the  royal 
ferviee,  and  gave  eminent  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
loyal  attachment.  A  lhort  interval  of  hoftilities  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  return  to  their  literary  purluits  ^  but  a 
republican  party  foon  after  difturbed  their  repole,  and 
entering  Oxford,  attempted  to  plunder  the  colleges. 
Having  entered  the  treafury,  and  finding  nothing  but 
fourpence  and  a  halter,  they  hallened  to  the  deanery, 
and  feizing  many  valuable  articles,  they  locked  them 
in  an  apartment,  intending  next  day  to  carry  them  a- 
long  with  them.  During  the  night,  however,  Allef- 
try  having  a  key  to  that  apartment,  found  means  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  articles.  Informed  that,  he 
was  the  caufc  of  their  difappointment,  they  feized  him ; 
and  had  they  not  heen  unexpedtedly  called  off  by  an 
order  of  the  carl  of  Effex,  they  would  have  leverely 
wreeked  their  indignation  upon  him.  In  October  fol¬ 
lowing  he  again  took  up  arms,  was  prefen  t  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Keinton-field,  and  on  his  way  to  Oxford  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  reception  of  the  king  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  foon  afterwards  releafcd  by  the  king’s  forces. 

A  violent  difeale  which  then  prevailed  in  the  garn- 
fon  of  Oxford,  brought  Alleftry  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  ;  but  recovering,  he  again  joined  a  regiment 
of  volunteers,  chiefly  confifting  of  Oxford  ftudents. 
Here  he  ferved  as  a  common  foldier,  and  was  often 
feen  with  the  mufket  in  one  hand  and  the  book  in  the 
other.  When  the  republican  party  prevailed,  he  re¬ 
turned  at  the  termination  of  the  war  to  his  favourite 
lludies,  hut  Hill  continued  true  to  that  fide  of  politics 
which' he  had  adopted.  This  condudt  occafioned  Ins 
expulfion  from  the  college  but  he  was  provided  with  a 
comfortable  retreat  in  the  families  of  the  honourable 
Francis  Newport,  and  Sir  Anthony  Cope. 

Such  was  the  confidence  repofed  in  him,  that,  when 
the  friends  of  Charles  II.  were  fecretly  preparing  the 
way  for  his  reftoration,  they  entrufted  him  with  perfon- 
n\  meffages  to  the  king.  In  returning  from  one  of  thefe 
interviews,  he  was  feized  at  Dover,  and  upon  exami¬ 
nation  committed  a  prifoner  to  Lambeth-houfe.  The 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  obtained  his  relcafe  in  a  few  weeks. 
Returning  to  vifit  his  friends,  and  among  others  the 
learned  Dr  Hammond,  he  met  his  cor pfe  at  the  gate 
of  his  lioufe,  carrying  to  the  grave. .  This  deeply  af¬ 
flicted  his  mind,  and  added  much  to  his  prefent  diftref- 
ies.  The  dodtor  left  him  his  valuable  library,  affign- 
ing  as  a  reafon  that  lie  well  knew  that  his  books  in 
his  hands  would  be  ufeful  weapons,  for  the  defence  of 
that  caufe  he  had  fo  vigoroufly  fupported.”  This  va¬ 
luable  library,  along  with  his  own,  Alleftry  bequeath¬ 
ed  at  his  death  to  the  univerfity. 

During  his  life  he  created  at  his  own  private  cx- 
penec  the  weft  fide  of  the  outward  court  of  Eton  college, 
the  grammar  fchool  in  Chrift-chureh  college,  and 
fettled  feveral  liberal  penfions  upon  individual  perfons 
and  families.  His  original  biographer  gives  lnm  the 
following  character.  “  Memory,  fancy,  judgment, 
elocution,  great  modefty,  and  no  lefs  affuranee,  a  com- 
prehenfion  of  things,  and  a  fluency  of  words ;  an  apt- 
neis  for  the  plcafant,  and  fuffieicncy  for  the  rugged  parts 
<of  knowledge  *,  a  courage  to  encounter  and  an  indullry 
to  mailer  all  things,  make  up  the  character  of  his  hap¬ 
py  genius.  There  was  not  in  the  world  a  man  of 
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clearer  honefty  and  courage }  no  temptation  could  Alleftry 
bribe  him  to  do  a  bale  thing,  or  terror  affright  him  1! 
from  the  doing  a  good  one.  This  made  his  friendlhip  ,  A1|c;^ 
as  lading  and  inviolable  as  his  life,  without  the  mean 
confidcration  of  profit,  or  fly  referves  of  craft  ;  without 
the  pageantry  of  ceremonious  addrefs,  the  cold  civility 
of  fome,  and  the  fervile  falfenefs  and  obfequious  flattery 
of  others.”  He  left  a  volume  of  fermons  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1684,  from  the  perufal  of  which  pofterity 
may  judge  ol  his  literary  abilities.  Altnough  his  lec¬ 
tures  gave  univerfal  fatisfadtion,  yet  he  prohibited  their 
publication. 

Allestry,  Jacob ,  an  Englilh  poet  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  fon  of  James  Alleftry,  a  bookfeller 
of  London,  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  1666. 

Jacob  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  entered  at 
Chrift-chureh,  Oxford,  in  the  adt-tenn  1671,  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  was  eledted  ftudent  in  1672.  He  took 
the  degree  of  arts-,  was  mufic  reader  in  1679,  allt^ 
terrse  filius  in  1681  -,  both  which  offices  he  executed 
with  great  applaufe,  being  eiteemed  a  good  philologift 
and  poet.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  verfes  and 
paft orals  fpoken  at  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  May  21. 

1681,  by  Mr  ’William  Savllle,  l’econd  fon  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Halifax,  and  George  Cliolmondely,  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Vifcount  Kells  (both  of  Chrift-chureh), 
before  James  duke  of  York,  his  duchcfs,  and  the  lady 
Anne  *,  which  verfes  and  pallorals,  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  “  Examen  Poeticum.”  lie  died  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  1686,  and  was  buried  in  St  Thomas’s  church¬ 
yard. 

ALLEVEURE,  a  fmall  brafs  Swedilh  coin,  worth 
about  4-d.  Engliffi  money. 

ALLEVIATION,  denotes  the  making  a  thing 
lighter,  and  eafier  to  bear  or  endure.  It  Hands  oppo- 
fite  to  agg7'avation. 

ALLEY,  William,  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Great  Wycomh  in 
Buckinghamffiire.  From  Eton  fchool,  in  the  year 
1528,  he  removed  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  alfo  ftu- 
died  fome  time  at  Oxford  -,  afterwards  he  married,  was 
prefented  to  a  living,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer. 

Upon  Queen  Mary’s  acceffion  he  left  his  cure  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  north  of  England  -,  where  he  maintained 
his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching  a  fchool  and  pradtif- 
ing  phyfic.  Queen  Elizabeth  afeending  the  throne, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion  hy  reading  the  divinity  ledture  at  St  Paul’s,  and 
in  July  1560  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Exeter.  He 
was  created  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  November 
1 561.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  April  1570,  and  was 
buried  at  Exeter  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  1.  Hie 
Poor  Man’s  Library,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1571.  Thefe 
volumes  contain  twelve  ledtures  on  the  firll  epiftle  of 
St  Peter,  read  at  St  Paul’s.  2.  A  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Whether  it  was  ever  publifhed  is  uncertain.  He  tranf- 
lated  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  verfion  of  the  Bible  which 
was  undertaken  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  command. 

Alley,  in  Gaj'denijig ,  a  ftraight  parallel  walk, 
bounded  on  both  fides  with  trees,  ilirubs,  &c.  and 
ufually  covered  with  gravel  or  turf. 

Alley,  among  builders,  denotes  a  narrow  paflage 
leading  from  one  place  to  another. 

Alley,  in  Peijpc&ive ,  that  which,  in  order  to  have 
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Alley  a  greater  appearance  of  length,  is  made  wider  at  the 
|)  entrance  than  at  the  termination. 

Alleyn.  ALLEY,  in  the  new  hulbandry,  implies  the  vacant 
fpace  between  the  on  ter  moil  row  of  corn  on  one  bed 
and  the  neareft  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed  •,  and 
it  is  ufually  about  four  feet  in  breadth,  cxclufive  of 
the  partitions  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  the  beds. 
The  firft  hoeing  of  wheat  is  performed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  and  the  earth  is  ploughed  away  from 
the  rows  into  the  intervals,  which  forms  lmall  ridges 
in  the  middle  between  the  double  rows.  The  fecond 
hoeing  is  in  the  fpring,  which  turns  it  back  to  the 
rows,  leaving  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  The 
third  hoeing  is  from  the  rows,  after  the  wheat  has 
lilo domed  :  this  turns  the  earth  into  the  intervals,  form¬ 
ing  fmall  ridges  there,  as  at  the  firft  hoeing.  The 
fourth  hoeing  returns  the  earth  to  the  ridges,  which 
is  performed  a  month  or  more  after  the  third  hoeing. 
This  commonly  finillies  the  horfe-hoeings,  if  the  land 
is  in  good  heart ;  otherwife  one  or  two  more  hoeings 
are  necefiary. 

ALLEYN,  Edward,  a  celebrated  Englifli  a6tor 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and 
founder  of  the  college  of  Dulwich  in  Surrey,  was  born 
at  London  in  the  parifh  of  St  Botolph,  Sept.  1.  1566, 
as  appears  from  a  memorandum  of  his  own  writing. 
Dr  Fuller  fays,  that  he  was  bred  a  ftage-player  ;  and 
that  his  father  would  have  given  him  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  hut  that  he  was  not  turned  for  a  ferious  courfe  of 
life.  lie  was,  however,  a  youth  of  an  excellent  capa¬ 
city,  a  cheerful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  fweet 
elocution,  and  in  his  perfon  of  a  ftately  port  and  afpe6l : 
all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a  young  man 
to  take  to  the  theatrical  profeffion.  By  fcveral  autho¬ 
rities  we  find  he  mull  have  been  on  the  ftage  fomc  time 
before  1592*,  for  at  this  time  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  beft  judges, 
particularly  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marlow’s  Jew  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  calls  him  Proteus  for  ftiapes,  and  Rofcius  for  a 
tongue.  He  ufuallv  played  the  capital  parts,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  a&ors  in  Shakefpeare’s  plays  *,  in 
fome  of  Ben  johnfon’s  he  was  alfo  a  principal  per¬ 
former  :  but  what  characters  he  perfonated  in  either  ol 
thefc  poets,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  This  is 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  names  of  the  players  oppofite  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  performed,  as  the  modern  cuftom  is  *,  but  gave 
one  general  lilt  of  a6tors  to  the  whole  fet  of  plays,  as 
in  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakefpeare  ;  or  divided  one 
from  the  other,  fetting  the  dramatis  perfonse  before  the 
plays,  and  the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as  in 
Johnfon’s. 

It  may  appear  furprifing  how  one  of  Mr  Alleyn’s 
profeffion  iliould  be  enabled  to  ere£l  fuch  an  edifice  as 
Dulwich  college,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fo  many  perfons.  But  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  he  had  fome  paternal  fortune,  which,  though 
fmall,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future  affluence  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  profits  he  received 
from  afting,  to  one  of  his  provident  and  managing 
difpofition,  and  one  who  by  his  excellence  in  playing 
drew  after  him  fuch  crowds  of  fpc&ators,  muft  have 
confiderahly  improved  his  fortune :  befides,  he  was  not 
only  an  a£tor,  hut  mailer  of  a  playhoufe  built  at  his 


own  expence,  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  amaffed  con-  Alleyn, 
fideralile  wealth.  lie  was  alfo  keeper  of  the  king’s  v— v~— 
wild  beads,  or  mailer  of  the  royal  bear  garden,  which 
was  frequented  by  vail  crowds  of  fpe&ators }  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  thefe  fports  are  faid  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  500I.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married  ;  and 
the  portions  of  his  two'  firft  wives,  they  leaving  him 
no  ilfue  to  inherit,  might  probably  contribute  to  this 
benefaction.  Such  kind  of  donations  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  thought  to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  of* 
tentation  than  real  piety  }  but  this  of  Mr  Alleyn  has 
been  aferibed  to  a  very  fingular  caufe,  for  the  devil  has 
been  faid  to  be  the  firft  promoter  of  it.  Mr  Aubrey 
mentions  a  tradition,  “  that  Mr  Alleyn  playing  a  de¬ 
mon,  with  fix  others,  in  one  of  Shakefpearc’s  plays, 
was,  in  the  midft  of  the  play,  furprifed  by  an  appa¬ 
rition  of  the  devil  ;  which  fo  worked  on  his  fancy,  that 
he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by  building 
Dulwich  college.”  He  began  the  foundation  of  this 
college,  under  the  direction  ol  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614  j 
and  the  buildings,  gardens,  &c.  were  finifhed  in  1617? 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expended  about  io,oool. 

After  the  college  was  built,  he  met  with  fome  difficul¬ 
ty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  fettling  his  lands  in  mort¬ 
main  \  for  he  propofed  to  endow  it  with  800I.  per 
annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  mailer,  one  war¬ 
den,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof  were  to  be 
clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  fkilful  organill  j  alfo  fix 
poor  men  and  as  many  women,  befides  twelve  poor 
boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fixteen, 
and  then  put  out  to  fome  trade  or  calling.  The  ob- 
ftruClion  he  met  with  arofe  from  the  lord  chancellor 
Bacon,  who  willied  King  James  to  fettle  part  of  thofe 
lands  for  fupport  of  two  academical  leClures ;  and 
lie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated 
Auguft  18.  1618,  entreating  him  to  ufe  his  intcreft 
with  his  majelly  for  that  pnrpofe.  Mr  Alleyn’s  loli- 
citatiou  was  however  at  laft  complied  with,  and  he 
obtained  the  royal  licenfc,  giving  him  full  power  to  lay 
his  foundation,  by  his  Majcfty’s  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  the  21ft  of  .lime  1619*,  by  virtue  whereof  he  did, 
in  the  chapel  at  the  faid  new  hofpital  at  Dulwich,  call¬ 
ed  The  College  of  God's  Gift ,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  publicly  read  and  publifh  a  quadri¬ 
partite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created  and 
eftahlillied  the  faid  college  *,  lie  then  fubferibed  it  with 
Ills  name,  and  fixed  his  leal  to  feveral  parts  thereof,  in 
prefence  of  feveral  honourable  perfons,  and  ordered 
copies  of  the  writings  to  four  different  parifhes.  He 
was  himfelf  the  firft  matter  of  his  college  •,  fo  that  to 
make  ufc  of  the  words  of  Mr  Haywood*  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  u  He  was  fo  mingled  with  humility 
and  charity,  that  he  became  his  own  penfioner,  hum¬ 
bly  fubmitting  himfelf  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and 
clothes  which  lie  had  bellowed  on  others.”  Wc 
have  no  reafon  to  think  lie  ever  repented  of  this  di- 
ftribution  of  his  fubftance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  entirely  fatisfied,  as  appears  from  the 
following  memorial  in  his  own  writing,  found  amongft 
his  papers:  “  May  2 6.  1620. — My  wife  and  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fine  at  the  common  pleas  bar,  of  all 
our  lands  to  the  college  :  bleffed  be  God  that  he  has 
given  us  life  to  do  it.”  His  wife  died  in  the  year 
1623  \  and  about  two  years  afterwards  he  married 
Conftance  Kinchtoe,  who  furvived  him,  and  received 

remarkable 
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Allevu  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affe&ion,  if  at  leaft  we  may 
lj  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wherein  he  left  her  confider- 

Alliance.  ‘ablv.  He  died  Nov.  25.  1626,  in  the  6lH  year  of 
’  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cliapcl  of  his  new 
college,  where  there  is  a  tomb-llone  over  his  grave, 
with  an  infeription.  His  original  diary  is  alfo  there 
preferred. 

The  fubjoining  anecdote  is  entertaining  in  itfelf,  and 
fhows  the  high  eileem  in  which  Ml*  Alleyn  was  held  as 
an  a  el  or :  44  Edward  Alleyn,  the  Garrick  of  Shake- 
ipeare’s  time,  had  been  on  the  moil  friendly  footing 
with'  our  poet,  as  well  as  Ben  Johnfon.  They  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  fpend  their  evenings  together  at  the  lign  of 
the  Globe,  fomewhere  near  Blaekfriars,  where  the 
playlioufe  then  was.  The  world  need  not  be  told,  that 
ihe  convivial  hours  of  fucli  a  triumvirate  mull  he  plea- 
ling  as  well  as  profitable,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  fucli 
plcafures  as  might  bear  the  reflexions  of  the  morning, 
in  eonfequence  of  one  of  tliele  meetings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  written  by  G.  Peele,  a  fellow  of 
Chriff-ehureh  college,  Oxford,  and  a  dramatic  poet, 
who  belonged  to  the  Club,  to  one  Marie,  an  intimate 
of  his  : 


4  Friend  Marie. 

4  l  mull  defyr  that  my  fylier  hyr  watch,  and  the 
4  cooker ie  book  you  promyfed,  may  be  fente  bye  the 

4  man. - 1  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than 

Mall  night  :  w^e  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe, 
4  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  fcruple  to  affyrme  plea- 
4  fauntely  to  thy  Fricnde  M  ill,  that  he  had  llolen  his 
4  fpeech  about  thee  Qualityes  of  an  aXor’s  exeeliencye 
4  in  Hamlet  hys  Tragedyc,  from  converfations  many- 
4  fold  which  had  palled  betweene  them,  and  opinyons 

4  given  by  Alleyn  touching  the  fubjeXe. - Shake- 

4  lpcare  -did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  forte  *,  hut 
4  Johnfon  put  an  ende  to  the  llrife  with  w  itty  lye  rc- 
4  markinge,  This  affair  needeth  no  Contcniione  ;  you 
4  Jlole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubts  ;  do  not  marvel:  Have 
4  you  not  Teen  him  atl  tynws  out  of  number  Believe 
4  me  molt  fyncerilie,  yours,  G.  Peele.” 

ALLIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
which  running  down  a  very  deep  channel  from  the 
mountains  of  CruHuminum,  mixes  with  the  Tiber  40 
miles  from  Borne  *,  famous  for  the  great  daughter  ol  the 
Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  when  40,000 
Romans  were  killed  or  put  to  flight }  hence  Allienjis 
dies ,  an  unlucky  day  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan).  Our  an- 
ccffors,  fays  Cicero,  deemed  the  day  of  the  light  of  AU 
iia  more  fatal  than  that  of  taking  the  city. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law ,  the  re¬ 
lation  contraXed  between  two  perfous  or  two  families 
by  marriage. 

Alliance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
fovereign  princes  and  Hates,  for  their  mutual  fafety 
and  defence. — In  this  lcnfe,  alliances  may  be  diffin- 
guilhed  into  fitch  as  are  offend ve,  whereby  the  eon- 
trading  parties  oblige  themfelves  jointly  to  attack 
fome  other  power  5  and  into  defenlive  ones,  whereby 
they  hind  themfelves  to  Hand  by  and  defend  each  other 
in  cafe  they  are  attacked  by  others.  Alliance  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  a  fort  of  fervitude,  was 
much  coveted.  Ariarathes,  we  are  told  by  Polybius, 
offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanklgiving 
for  having  obtained  this  alliance.  The  reafon  was, 


that  thenceforward  people  were  fure  not  to  receive  Alliance 
any  injuries  except  from  them.  There  were  different  \\ 
forts  of  allies  :  fome  only  united  to  them  by  a  partici-  Alligation 
pation  of  the  privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latini  and 
Herniei  j  others  by  their  very  foundation,  as  the  colo¬ 
nies  \  others  by  the  hencfaXions  they  received  from 
them,  as  Mafmiffa,  Eumenes,  and  Attains,  who  owed 
their  kingdoms  to  Rome ;  others  by  free  treaties, 
which  lail  by  a  long  alliance  became  fubjeXs,  as  the 
kings  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Egypt,  and  molt  of 
the  cities  of  Greece:  Laffly,  others  bv  eompulfivc  trea¬ 
ties,  and  the  law  of  fubjeXion,  as  Philip  and  Antio- 
ehus.  For  they  never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy, 
without  making  an  allianee  with  him j  that  is,  they 
never  fulxlued  any  people  without  ufmg  :t  as  a  means 
of  fubduing  others. 

The  forms  or  ceremonies  of  alliances  have  been  va¬ 
rious  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among  ns,  flgn- 
ing  and  fwearing,  fometimes  at  the  altar,  are  the  chief} 
anciently  eating  and  drinking  together,  chiefly  offer¬ 
ing  facrifiees  together,  were  the  cuffomary  rite  of  rati¬ 
fying  an  alliance.  Among  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans, 
heifers  or  calves,  among  the  Greeks  bulls  or  goats, 
and  among  the  Romans  hogs,  wrere  iaerifieed  on  this 
occafion.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  alliances  wTere 
confirmed  by  drawing  blood  out  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  of  the  two  contracting  princes  with  a  lharp 
Hone,  dipping  herein  a  pieee  of  their  garments,  and 
therewith  Uncaring  ieven  Hones,  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
voking  the  gods  Vrotalt  and  Alilat,  i.  e.  according  to 
Herodotus,  Bacchus  and  Uranius.  Among  the  people 
of  ColehiS,  the  confirmation  of  alliances  is  faid  to  be 
effected  by  one  of  the  princes  offering  his  wife's  brealls 
to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he  w'as  obliged  to  do  till 
there  iffued  blood.  f 

Alliance,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  union  or  connection  *,  thus  we  fay,  there  is  an 
alliance  between  the  church  and  Hate. 

ALLIARA.  Bee  Erysimum,  Botany  Index. 

ALLIER,  in  Geography ,  a  river  of  France,  which 
gives  name  to  a  department,  has  its  lource  near  Cha¬ 
teau  Neuf  de  Randon,  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 
and  joins  the  Loire  near  Ncvers. 

Allier,  a  department  of  France,  formerly  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bourbonnois,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
departments  of  Saone  and  Loire,  Nievre  and  CJier  j 
on  the  eaH  by  thofe  of  Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  Loire  5 
on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  the  Loire,  Puy  de  Dome,  and 
Creufe  }  and  on  the  wreff  by  thofe  of  Creufe  and  Cher. 

It  contains  1,454,341  fquare  acres  y  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  is  about  206,105  *,  and  it  is  divided  into  four 
communal  diffriXs.  The  principal  town  is  Moulin s. 

ALLIGATI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  baleff  kind 
of  Haves,  who  were  ufually  kept  fettered.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  three  degrees,  or  orders,  of  Haves  or  fer- 
vants  ,  the  lirff  employed  in  the  management  of  their 
effates  \  the  feeond  in  the  menial  or  lowrer  functions 
of  the  family  :  the  third  called  alligati ,  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

ALLIGATION,  the  name  of  a  method  of  folving 
all  queffionS  that  relate  to  the  mixture  of  one  ingredient 
with  another.  Though  writers  on  arithmetic  generally 
make  alligation  a  branch  of  that  feienee  y  yet,  as  it 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  application  of  the 
common  properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  folve  a  few 

quefiions 


ALL 


Alligation,  queftions  that  oeeur  in  particular  branches  of  bufmefs, 
we  clioofc  rather  to  keep  it  diftind  from  the  feienee  of 
arithmetic. 

Alligation  is  generally  divided  into  medial  and  alter¬ 
nate. 

Alligation  Medial,  from  the  rates  and  quantities  of 
the  fimples  given,  difeovers  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 

hide.  As  the  total  quantity  of  the  fimples, 

To  their  price  or  value  \ 

So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  rate. 

Examp .  A  groeer  mixetli  30I b.  of  currants,  at  4d. 
per  lb.  with  xolb.  of  other  currants,  at  6d.  per  lb. : 
What  is  the  value  of  ilb.  of  the  mixture  ?  Anf.  4-J4I. 
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ALL 


fa  id  remainder,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  rates,  Alligation, 
will  quote  the  faid  quantity.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  groeer  has  a  mixture  of  4001b.  weight, 
that  coft  him  7I.  10s.  confifting  of  raifms  at^d.  per  lb. 
and  almonds  at  6d.  how  many  pounds  of  almonds  were 
in  the  mixture  ? 


L.  s. 

7  103 


d, 

:i8oo 

1600 


Ik 

Rates. 

400 

6d. 

4 

4d. 

i6ood. 

2d. 

2}  20o( loolb.  of  almonds  at  6d.  is 
And  3001b.  of  raifms  at  4d.  is 


L. 

2  10 
5  o 


Total  400 


Proof  7  10 


lb.  d.  d. 

30,  at  4  amounts  to  120 
xo,  at  6 - 60 

40  180 

lb.  d.  lb.  d. 

If  40  :  180  :  :  1  :  44. 

Note  I.  When  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  is  the 
fame,  the  rate  of  the  mixture  is  readily  found  by  add¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  dividing  their  fum  by 
the  number  of  fimples.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  mixes  feveral  forts  of  fugar,  and  of 
eaeh  an  equal  quantity,  viz.  at  50s.  at  54s.  and  at  60s. 
per  cwt.  the  rate  of  the  mixture  will  be  54s.  8d.  per 
cwt.  5  for 

s.  s.  d. 

5°+54  +  6o=i64,  and  3)164(54  8 

Note  2.  If  it  be  required  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture,  fay,  As  the  fum  of  the  given 
quantities  of  the  fimples,  to  the  feveral  quantities  given  j 
fo  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  propofed,  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fimples  fought. 

Note  3.  If  it  be  required  to  know  how  mueh  of 
each  fimple  is  an  affigned  portion  of  the  mixture, 
lav,  As  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  to  the  feveral 
quantities  of  the  fimples  given  *,  io  the  quantity  of  the 
afligned  portion,  to  the* quantities  of  the  fimples  fought. 
Thus, 

Suppofe  a  groeer  mixes  xolb.of  raifms  with  30II).  of 
almonds  and  401b.  of  currants,  and  it  be  demanded  how 
many  ounces  of  each  fort  are  found  in  every  pound,  or 
in  every  16  ounces  of  the  mixture,  fay, 

0%. 

80  :  10  :  :  16  :  2  raifms. 

80  :  30  :  :  16  :  6  almonds. 

80  :  40  :  :  16  :  8  currants. 

Proof  16 

Note  4.  If  the  rates  of  two  fimples,  with  the  total 
value  and  total  quantity  of  the  mixture,  be  given,  the 
quantity  of  each  fimple  may  be  found  as  follows  :  viz. 
Multiply  the  leffer  rate  into  the  total  quantity,  fub- 
tradt  the  product  from  the  total  value,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  excefs  of  the 
higher  rate  above  the  lower,  multiplied  into  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  higher- priced  fimple  5  and  confequently  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  II, 


Alligation  Alternate ,  being  the  converfe  of  alliga¬ 
tion  medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  rate  of 
the  mixture  given,  finds  the  quantities  of  the  fimples. 

Rules.  I.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the 
left  fide  of  a  brace,  as  the  root  *,  and  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  brace  let  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches.  II.  Link  or  alligate  the 
branches,  fo  as  one  greater  and  another  lefs  than  the 
root  may  be  linked  or  yoked  together.  III.  Set  the 
difference  betwixt  the  root  and  the  feveral  brandies 
right  againft  their  refpedive  yoke-fellows.  Thefe  al¬ 
ternate  differences  are  the  quantities  required.  Note  1. 
If  any  branch  happen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke-fel¬ 
lows,  the  difference  betwixt  the  root  and  thefe  yoke¬ 
fellows  muft  be  plaeed  right  againft  the  faid  braneh, 
one  after  another,  and  added  into  one  fum.  2.  In  fome 
queftions,  the  branches  may  be  alligated  more  ways 
than  one :  and  a  queftion  will  always  admit  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  anfwers  as  there  are  different  ways  of  linking  the 
branches. 

Alligation  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties,  viz. 
X.  The  quellion  may  be  unlimited,  with  refpedt  both 
to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of  the  mixture. 
2.  The  queftion  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples.  3.  The  queftion  may  be 
limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mixture. 

Variety  I.  When  the  queftion  is  unlimited,  with  re- 
fpe<ft  both  to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples,  and  that  of  the 
mixture,  this  is  called  Alligation  Simple. 

Examp .  A  groeer  would  mix  fugars  at  5d.  7d.  and 
lod.  per  lb.  fo  as  to  fell  the  mixture  or  compound  at  8d. 
per  lb. :  What  quantity  of  eaeh  mult  he  take? 


Here  the  rate  of  the  mixture  8  is  plaeed  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  brace  as  the  root  $  and  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  fame  braee  are  fet  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples, 
viz.  5,  7,  I'O,  under  one  another,  as  the  branches ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rule  I. 

The  branch  10  being  greater  than  the  root,  is  alli¬ 
gated  or  linked  with  7  and  5,  both  thefe  being  lefs  than 
the  root  5  as  directed  in  Rule  II. 

The  difference  between  the  root  8  and  the  branch  5, 
viz.  3,  is  fet  right  againft  this  branch’s  yoke-fellow  10. 
The  difference  between  8  and  7  is  likewife  fet  right 
4  U  againll 


2 

2 
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Alligation,  againft  the  yoke-fellow  10.  And  the  difference  he- 
v— ' 1  twixt  8  and  10,  viz.  2,  is  fet  right  againft  the  two 
yoke-fellows  7  and  5  j  as  prefcribed  by  Rule  III. 

As  the  braneh  10  lias  two  differences  on  the  right, 
viz.  3  and  1,  they  are  added  *,  and  the  anfwer  to  the 
queftion  is,  that  2lb.  at  3d.  2lb.  at  7d.  and  4ft.  at  iod. 
will  make  the  mixture  required. 

The  truth  and  reafon  of  the  rules  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering,  that  whatever  is  loft  upon  any  one  branch  is 
gained  upon  its  yoke-fellow.  Thus  in  the  above  ex¬ 
ample,  by  felling  4ft.  of  iod.  fugar  at  8d.  per  lb. 
there  is  8d.  loft  :  but  the  like  fum  is  gained  upon  its 
two  yoke-fellows  5  for  by  felling  2lb.  of  5ft  fugar  at 
8d.  per  lb.  there  is  6d.  gained  ,  and  by  felling  2lb.  of 
7d.  fugar  at  8d.  there  is  2d.  gained  \  and  6d.  and  2d. 
make  8d.  . 

Henee  it  follows,  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  muft 
always  be  mean  or  middle  with  refpecl  to  the  rates  of 
the  limples  j  that  is,  it  muft  be  lefs  than  the  greateft, 
and  greater  than  the  leaft  *,  otherwile  a  folntion  would 
be  impofhblc.  And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity 
mixed,  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  always 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prices  of  the  feveral  quanti¬ 
ties  eaft  np  at  the  refpe&ive  rates  of  the  fimple. 

Variety  II.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  limples,  this  is  cal¬ 
led  Alligation  Partial . 

If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  fimples  only  be  limited, 
alligate  the  branches,  and  take  their  differences,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  fuch  limitation  j  and  then  work  by 
the  following  proportion  : 

As  the  difference  right  againft  the  rate  of  the  fimple, 
whofe  quantity  is  given, 

To  the  other  differences  refpe&ively  \ 

So  the  quantity  given, 

To  the  feveral  quantities  fought. 

Examp .  A  diftiller  would,  with  40  gallons  of  brandy 
at  12s.  per  gallon,  mix  rum  at  7s.  per  gallon,  and  gin 
at  4s.  per  gallon  :  How  mueh  of  the  rum  and  gin  muft 
be  take,  to  fell  the  mixture  at  8s.  per  gallon  ? 

Gal . 


06  ] 

would  mix  it  with  water,  fo  as  to  make  a  eompofition  Alligation 
of  144  gallons,  worth  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  llow  much 
wine,  and  how  much  water,  muft  he  take  ? 

Gal 


8 


f 


40  of  brandy. 
32  of  rum 
3  2  of  gin. 


1 


Anf. 


The  operation  gives  for  anfwer,  5  gallons  of  brandy, 
4  of  rum,  and  4  of  gin.  But  the  queftion  limits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons  j  therefore  fay, 

If  5  :  4  4°  3 2 

The  quantity  of  gin  by  the  operation,  being  alfo  4,  the 
proportion  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Variety  III.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  mixture,  this  is  ealled  Alligation 
Total 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  differen¬ 
ces,  work  by  the  following  proportion : 

As  the  fum  of  the  differences, 

To  eaeh  particular  difference  j 
So  the  given  total  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  refpe&ive  quantities  required. 

Examp.  A  vintner  hath  wine  at  3s.  per  gallon,  and 


3° 


{*.) 


1 20  of  wine 
24  of  w7ater 


\AnS- 


36  144  total. 

120X36—4320 
24  X  0=  o 

Proof  144)4320(30 
As  36  :  30  ::  144  :  120 
As  36  :  6  ::  144  :  24. 

There  being  here  only  two  fimples,  and  the  total  of 
the  mixture  limited,  the  queftion  admits  but  of  one  an¬ 
fwer. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  la- 
cert  a  eroeodilus.  See  Lacerta. 

Alligator  Pear .  See  Laurus,  Botany  Index . 
ALLIONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALLIOTH,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  Greater  Bear, 
much  uled  for  finding  the  latitude  at  lea. 

ALLITERATION,  an  ornament  of  language,* 
ehiefly  ufed  in  poetry,  and  confifting  in’the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  at  eertain  intervals.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  ever  feen  any  fatisfa&ory  aceount  of 
alliteration  in  the  writings  ol'  the  critics.  They  fecni 
to  have  paffed  it  over  in  contemptuous  filence  •,  either 
as  a  falfe  refinement  or  as  a  mere  trifle.  It  perhaps 
deferves  a  better  fate.  Many  chapters  have  been  eom- 
pofed  on  quantity,  on  the  expreffion  refulting  from  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangements  of  long  and  fhort  fyllahles,  and  on 
the  powers  of  paufes  as  they  are  varioufly  plaeed,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  alliteration.  This  is  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  one  ftiould  think  it  impolfible  for  any  man 
to  examine  minutely,  and,  as  it  were,  diffeft  a  number 
of  verfes,  without  pereeiving  the  vaft  abundance  of  this 
ornament.  It  is  as  if  an  anatonnft  lliould  publifh  a 
complete  table  of  the  arteries  in  the  human  body,  and 
affeft  never  to  have  feen  a  vein  or  a  nerve  :  for  it  may 
be  affirmed,  with  fmall  danger  of  millake,  that  if  you 
examine  any  number  of  verfes,  remarkable  either  for 
fweetnefs  or  for  energy,  they  will  be  found  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  alliterative.  \Ve  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the 
fweetnefs  and  energy  of  verlification  depends  ehiefly  on 
this  eireumftanee,  yet  we  eannot  help  believing  that  it 
may  claim  fome  (bare  :  for  it  is  a  conftant  appearance, 
as  far  as  we  have  ever  obferved,  that  the  poets  whofe 
fame  is  higheft  for  verfification,  have  been  attentive  to 
alliteration. 

The  very  trifling  appearanee  of  the  ornament  ltfclf, 
upon  a  fuperficial  view,  and  the  frequent  abufe  of  it, 
are  circumftances  indeed  which  give  no  encouragement 
to  a  ferious  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  operation.  How 
common  is  it  for  writers,  who  affe£t  to  be  comic,  when 
in  want  of  other  means  for  raifing  a  fmile,  to  ufe  af- 
fe£ted  alliteration  with  fuccefs?  But,  in  the  fine  arts,, 
no  beauty  or  grace  is  beyond  the  power  of  ridicule. 
The  nobleft  attitudes  in  painting  have  been  rendered 
laughable  by  earicature.  St  Paul  preaehing  at  Athens, 
in  the  defign  of  Raphael,  appears  elegant,  noble,  and 
in  fome  degree  awful.  The  fame  apoftle,  reprefented 
by  Hogarth  in  nearly  the  fame  attitude,  pleading  be¬ 
fore 
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AUitera-  fore  the  governor  Felix,  feems  altogether  ridiculous, 
tion.  So  the  language  and  verification  of  Milton  in  the  Pa- 
radife  Loll  appear  only  proper  for  the  molt  elevated 
fubjeds.  In  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  they 
appear  equally  proper  for  the  1  owe  ft.  So  fares  it  alfo 
with  alliteration.  Nor  ought  we  to-be  mortified  at  the 
difeovery,  that  much  of  the  delight  afforded  hy  veri¬ 
fication  arifes  from  a  eaufe  fo  pitiful  as  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  twice,  or  oftencr,  on  the  accented 
parts  of  a  verfe  *,  for  there  arc  many  other  caufes  of 
pleafure,  which,  when  thus  detected  and  taken  to  pieces, 
feem  equally  contemptible. 

We  apprehend  the  principal  operation  of  this  orna¬ 
ment  to  he  quite  mechanical.  It  is  eafier  for  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  to  refume,  at  fliort  intervals,  one  cer¬ 
tain  conformation,  than  to  throw  tliemfelves  into  a 
number  of  different  ones,  unconnected  and  difeordant. 
For  example,  a  fueceilion  of  labials,  interfperfed  at 
regular  diffances  with  dentals  and  gutturals,  will  be 
more  cafily  pronounced  than  the  fuceeilion  of  all  the 
three  at  random.  Sounds  of  which  the  articulation  is 
eafiell,  are  moil  completely  in  the  power  of  the  fpcaker. 
He  can  pronounce  them  ilowlv  or  rapidly,  foftly  or 
with  force,  at  pleafure.  In  this  we  imagine  the  power 
and  advantage  of  alliteration  are  founded  j  for  we  would 
not  lay  any  llrefs  on  the  pleafure  which  can  refult  to 
the  ear  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  letter.  It  has 
been  compared  to  the  frequent  returns  of  the  key-note 
in  a  mulical  llrain  j  hut  that  analogy  is  extremely  faint. 
The  ear,  we  prefume,  can  be  pleafed  with  alliteration 
only  in  fo  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  fuperior  eafmefs 
of  recitation  \  for  what  is  recited  with  eafe  mull  be 
heard  with  pleafure. 

Thefe  remarks  might  be  confirmed  and  illuilrated 
by  numberlels  paffages  from  the  bell  poets.  Some  few 
lines  will  fuffice,  taken  from  Gray,  who  feems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  grace.  He  profeffed 
to  have  learned  his  verification  from  Dryden,  as  Dry- 
den  did  from  Spenfer :  and  thefe  three  abound  in  al¬ 
literation  above  all  the  Englilli  poets.  We  choofe 
Gray  for  another  reafon,  in  proof  of  what  we  mention¬ 
ed  before,  that  alliteration  contributes  not  only  to  the 
fweetnefs,  but  alio  to  the  energy,  of  verfilication  *,  for 
lie  ufes  it  chiefly  when  he  aims  at  flrength  and  bold- 
nefs.  In  the  Sifter  Odes  (as  Dr  Johnfon  llylcs  them), 
almoll  every  llrophe  commences  and  concludes  with  an 
alliterative  line.  The  poet,  we  fuppofe,  willied  to  be¬ 
gin  with  force,  and  end  with  dignity. 

“  Ruin  feize  thee,  7*uthlcfs  king.” 
u  To  /zigh-horn  Hoel’s  /zarp,  or  foft  Zlewe/lyn’s  /ay.” 

66  IP cave  the  warp,  and  tue ave  the  zcoof.” 

“  Stamp  we  our  vengeance  dec p,  and  ratify  his  <7oom.” 
“  Regardlefs  of  the yWeeping  whirlwind’s  J\v ay.” 

That  hulh’d  in  grim  re/zofe,  exgeds  his  ev’ning 
prey .” 

It  mull  be  obferved  here,  that  we  hold  a  verfe  alli¬ 
terative  which  has  a  letter  repeated  on  its  accented 
parts,  although  thofe  parts  do  not  begin  words  \  the 
repeated  letter  hearing  a  llrong  analogy  to  the  bars  in 
a  mufical  plirafe.  Gray  feems  to  have  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  liking  to  thefe  forts  of  balanced  verfes  which  divide 
equally,  and  of  which  the  oppofite  fides  have  an  allite¬ 
rative  refemblanee. 


“  Eyes  that  glow  and  fangs  that  grin.”  AUitera- 

“  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that^urn.”  tion 

“  Hauberk  cralh,  and  /zelmct  ring.”  I) 

0  Allix. 

All  thefe  lines  appear  to  us  to  have  a  force  and v— — v~- 
energy,  arifing  from  alliteration,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  be  recited  \  or,  if  the  reader  plcafes,  mouthed . 

F or  the  lame  reafon  the  following  paffage  appears  fad 
and  folemn,  by  the  repetition  of  the  labial  liquid. 

“  J/ountains,  ye  zzzourn  in  vain,” 
u  J/odred,  whofe  zzzagic  fong” — &e. 

If  alliteration  thus  contributes  to  enforce  the  ex- 
preflion  of  a  poetical  fentiment,  its  advantages  in  poetry 
mull  be  conliderable.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unworthy 
a  poet’s  regard  in  the  ad  of  compolition.  If  two 
words  offer  of  equal  propriety,  the  one  alliterative,  the 
other  not,  we  think  the  full  ought  to  be  chofen.  We 
would  compare  this  to  the  practice  of  fuguing  in  mu- 
iic.  A  compofer  who  aims  at  expreflion  will  not  hunt 
after  fugues  ,  but  if  they  offer,  if  they  feem  to  arife 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  fubjed,  he  will  not  rejed  them. 

80  a  good  poet  ought  not  to  feled  an  epithet  merely 
lor  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  unlefs  it  fuit  his 
purpofe  well  in  every  other  refped ,  for  the  beauty  of 
alliteration,  when  happy,  is  not  greater  than  its  de¬ 
formity  when  affeded.  A  couplet  from  Pope  will  ex¬ 
emplify  both  \  the  firll  line  being  bad,  ami  the  feeond 
good  : 

“  Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shiningyeene, 

“  Fields  ever yi'efli,  and  groves  for  evergreen.” 

ALLIUM  (from  ct'Kica,  “  to  avoid  or  limn,”  becaufe 
many  lhun  the  fmell  of  it),  Garlic.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ALLIX,  Peter,  a  French  Protellant  divine,  was 
born  at  Alen^on  in  France,  in  the  year  1641.  He  be¬ 
came.  a  learned  divine  of  the  Englilli  church,  and  a 
flrenuous  defender  of  the  Protellant  faith.  At  the 
time  when  the  edid  of  Nantes  tolerated  and  proteded 
the  Protellants  of  France,  he  entered  upon  his  clerical 
profelfion,  and  remained  miniller  of  Rouen  until  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  this  period  he  wrote 
feveral  pieces  upon  the  controverfy  between  the  Pa- 
pills  and  the  Protellants,  which  obtained  him  great 
fame  among  his  own  party.  He  removed  to  Chai’eu- 
ton  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  which  was  the  principal 
church  among  the  reformed,  and  frequented  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firll  rank  in  France,  who  profeffed  the  Pro¬ 
tellant  faith.  Here  Allix  preached  a  courfe  of  excel¬ 
lent  fermons  in  defence  of  the  Protellant  religion,  fome 
of  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  Holland,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  inereafing  fame.  The  chief  objed  of  thefe 
fermons  was  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  bilhop  of 
Meaux,  the  moll  ingenious  and  able  opponent  of  the 
Reformation  at  that  time.  The  unwife  revocation  of 
the  edid  of  Nantes  drove  Allix  and  many  others  to 
feek  refuge  in  England.  Three  years  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  had  made  liimfelf  fo  perfedly  mailer 
of  the  Englifh  language  as  to  be  able  to  write  very 
corredly  a  “  Defenee  of  the  Clirillian  Religion.” 

This  work  he  dedicated  to  James  II.  in  tellimony  of 
gratitude  for  his  kind  reception  of  the  dillreffed  refu¬ 
gees  of  France.  In  jullice  to  the  memory  of  James, 
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and  as  a  fpecimcn  of  the  talents  of  Allix,  It  may  be  each  waggon 


proper  to  give  an  extra#  from  this  curious  dedication. 

1  — “  As  your  majefty  continues  Hill  to  give  fuch  illu- 
ftrious  inftanccs  of  your  clemency  and  royal  protection 
to  thole  of  our  nation  •,  fo  I  confefs,  Sir,  I  thought 
myfelf  under  an  obligation  to  lay  hold  upon  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  publi filing  what  all  thofe  who  find  fo  fure  a 
protection  in  your  majelly’s  dominions  feel  and  think 
as  much  as  myfelf  upon  thefe  new  teftimonies  of  your 
royal  bounty.  When  your  majefty  had  taken  us  into 
your  particular  care,  and  had  granted  us  feveral  privi¬ 
leges,  and  fo  made  us  lliarers  in  all  the  advantages 
which  thofe  who  live  under  your  government  enjoy  *, 
vour  majefty  did  yet  fomething  more,  and  inipired  all 
vour  fubjeCts  with  tlfe  fame  compaflion  towards  us,  with 
which  your  royal  breaft  was  already  touched.  A  ou 
faw  our  miferies,  and  refolved  to  give  us  eafe  j  and 
this  generous  defign  was  executed,  and  your  royal 
clemency  diflufed  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  fubjeCts. 
The  whole  world,  Sir,  which  has  received  upon  all  its 
coafts  fome  remainders  of  our  Ihipwreck,  is  filled  with 
admiration  of  the  unexampled  efieCts  of  your  majefty’s 
clemency.  I  could  wifii,  Sir,  that  this  work  which  I 
now  prefent  to  your  majefty  might  be  fo  happy  as  to 
pafs  to  pofterity  with  this  eharaCter  of  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  might  Hand  as  a  faithful  record^  for 
ever  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  lively  fenfe  of 
your  bounty  which  is  imprinted  on  all  our  hearts.” 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  doCtor  of  divinity,  and  alio 
received  the  more  fuhftantial  honour  of  being  appointed 
treafurcr  of  the  church  of  Salifbury.  Allix  ftill  main¬ 
tained  the  ftation  of  a  champion  for  the  Proteftant 
eaufe,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  biftiop  of  Meaux  proved 
that  the  charge  of  herefy  juftly  belonged  to  the  Papifts, 
and  not  to  their  opponents,  becaufe  they  had  introduced 
new  doClrines  into  the  church. 

After  having  with  much  induftry  and  learning  ex- 
ercifed  his  talents  in  defence  of  Proteftantifm,  he 
employed  his  pen  to  fupport  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty  againft  the  Unitarians,  who  contended  that  the  idea 
of  Chrift’s  divinity  could  he  traced  up  no  higher  than 
the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr.  With  a  great  difplay  of 
erudition,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Irinitarian 
doCtrine  was  believed  by  the  Jewifli  church.  But  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity  was  fomewhat  diminiftied'  by  the  ridicule  which  he 
brought  upon  himfelf  in  attempting  to  fix  the  preeife 
time  of  Chrift’s  lceond  coming  to  the  year  1720*  or  at 
the  very  lateft,  to  the  year  1736.  He  died  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1717,  after  his  ftudious  life  had  been 
protraCted  to  the  length  of  76  years.  He  left  behind 
him  numerous  proofs  of  his  great  talents,  extenfive 
learning,  uncommon  induftry,  and  zealous  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England.  (  Gen.  Biog.) 

ALLOA,  or  Alloway,  a  (ea-port  town  in  Scot¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  Forth,  about  20  miles  higher  up 
the  river  than  Leith,  and  five  miles  eaft  of  Stilling. 
It  is  a  populous  place  *,  has  two  market  days  in  the 
week  }  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  caftlc,  the  feat  of 
Mr  Erfkine  of  Mar,  and  for  the  coal  mines  near  it. 
The  harbour  is  extremely  Commodious,  with  great 
depth  of  water  j  and  veflels  are  expeditioufly  loaded  with 
coals  from  the  pits  by  an  uncommon  waggon-way,  on 
which  one  horfe  draws  with  eafe  three  waggons  at  once, 
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_  _  containing  a  ton  and  a  half.  An  excel¬ 
lent  dry  "dock  has  alio  lately  been  ere&ed  here,  capable 

ILi-no  til**  rrvp'jtpfl-  Lnrrlpn  is  like- 


of  receiving  ffiips  of  the  greateft  burden.  There  is  like  ^ 
wife  a  large  glafs-houfe  for  blowing  bottles,  of  which 
veflels  are  fupplied  with  any  quantity  upon  the  fhorteft 
notice. 

The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  were  exchanged  by 
David  II.  king  of  Scots,  anno  1365,  with  Thomas 
Lord  Erfkine,  for  the  lands  and  eftate  of  Strathgartney 
in  Perthfliire  }  and  lince  that  time  the  caltle  of  Alloa 
lias  been  the  favourite  refidenee  of  the  family  of  Mar; 
The  fituation  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  gardens 
here  were  the  firft  that  were  laid  out  on  a  great  fcalc  ill 
Scotland  j  and,  with  the  advice  of  La  Nautre,  were 
indebted  to  the  tafte  of  John  the  late  earl  of  Mar,  who 
began  to  plant  them  in  the  year  1706.  They  contain 
about  forty  acres,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine  tim¬ 
ber,  near  a  century  old. 

The  tower  of  Alloa  is  89  feet  in  height,  with  walls 
of  11  feet  in  thicknefs  \  and  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  In  this  refidenee  of  the  family  of 
Erfkine  many  of  the  Scottilli  princes  received  their 
education,  having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  wards  of  the  Lords  Erfkine  and  Earls  of  Mar  \ 
who  held  generally  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  three  principal  fortrefies  of  the  kingdom,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  The  lull  heir  of 
the  Scottifii  monarchy  who  was  nurtured  there  was 
Henry  prince  of  Wales  j  whofe  cradle,  golf-clubs,  and 
other  infantine  and  youthful  remains,  are  prelerved  by 
the  heir  of  the  carls  of  Mar,  in  remembrance  of  that 
fpirited  and  promifing  prince  *,  of  whom  Dr  Birch  has 
preferved  feveral  anecdotes,  connected  with  the  Er~ 
fkines  and  his  refidenee  at  Alloa.  Among  other  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  preferved  at  Alloa,  in  remembrance 
of  the  confidence  and  a  flection  which  fnhfifted  always 
betwixt  the  Stuarts  and  the  Erfkines,  is  the  private  fig- 
net  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  fhe  gave  to  the  rea¬ 
gent  Mar,  after  fire  was  obliged  by  the  treaty  ot  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  defill  from  wearing  the  arms  of  England  in 
the  firft  quarter  *,  thd  child’s  chair  of  James  \  L  hex* 
fon  ;  and  the  feftive  chair  of  Thomas  Lord  Erfkine  the 
fecond  carl  of  Mar  of  the  name,  with  the  fafliionahl© 
grace  carved  on  it,  Soli  Deo  Honor  ct  Gloria* 

ALLOBBOGES,  (Infcripticn,  Livy,  \elleius,  I'lo* 
ms)  j  from  AUobrox  (Horace)  :  a  people  of  Gallia, 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Ilara  and  Rho- 
danus,  and  the  Lacus  Lemanus  y  commended  by  Cice¬ 
ro  for  their  fidelity  j  but  reproached  by  Horace  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fondnefs  for  novelty. 

iSovifque  rebus  inj:  delis  AUobrox.  Epod.  16. 

ALLOCATION  denotes  the  admitting  or  allow¬ 
ing  of  an  article  of  an  account,  elpeeially  in  the  ex,- 
chequer.  Hence 

Allocations  Facienda,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  lord 
trealurer,  or  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding' 
them  to  allow  an  accountant  Inch  lums  as  he  has 
lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  or  his  office. 

ALLOCUTIO,  an  oration  or  fpeech  of  a  general 
addrefled  to  his  foldiers,  to  animate  them  to  fight,  to 
appeafe  fedition,  or  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  A 
mount  of  earth  was  raifed  upon  the  occafion,  as  it  were 
a  kind  of  a  tribunal  of  turf.  I'rom  this  the*  general 

pronounced  his  harangue  Xo  the  army,  which  wa&  ran¬ 
ged 


Alloa 

,  11  . 
Allocutio. 
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Allodium  ged  in  feveral  fquadrons  round  him,  with  their  captains 
It  at  their  head.  When  the  time  and  circumftanccs 
A^u^;  ,  would  not  admit  of  a  formal  harangue,  the  general 
went  through  the  ranks,  and  called  each  by  his  name, 
putting  them  in  mind  of  their  courage  upon  former  oc- 
cafions,  mentioning  the  victories  they  had  won,  and 
making  a  promife  of  plunder. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Alleud,  denotes  lands  which 
arc  the  abfolute  property  of  their  owner,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  fervice  or  acknowledgment  what¬ 
ever  to  a  fuperior  loi*d.  See  Fee  and  Feobal  System . 

ALLOPHYLLUS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  Goods ,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  commerce,  is  when  a  fiiip’s  eargo  is  divided  in¬ 
to  feveral  parts,  bought  by  divers  perfons,  whole  names 
are  written  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  an  indifferent  perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  par- 
^  cels }  by  which  means  the  goods  are  divided  without 
partiality,  every  man  having  the  parcel  which  the  lot 
with  his  name  appropriates. 

ALLOWAY  Creek,  in  Salem  county,  New  Jer- 
fey,  empties  into  the  Delaware.  It  is  navigable  16 
miles,  interrupted,  however,  by  feveral  draw-bridges. 

ALLOY,  or  Allay,  properly  lignifics  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  bafer  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The  al¬ 
loy  of  gold  is  eftimated  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by 
pennyweights.  In  different  nations  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  alloy  are  ufed  }  whence  their  moneys  arc  laid 
to  be  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  or  bafenefs,  and 
are  valued  accordingly  in  foreign  exchanges.  The 
ehief  reafons  alleged  for  the  alloying  of  coin  are  : 
1.  The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted 
from  the  mine,  are  not  perfedly  pure.  2.  The  faving 
the  expence  it  mult  otherwife  coll  if  they  were  to  be 
refined.  3.  The  neceflity  of  rendering  them  harder) 
by  mixing  fome  parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to 
prevent  the  diminution  of  weight  by  wearing  in  paf- 
iing  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The  melting  of  foreign 
gold  or  coin  which  is  alloyed.  5.  The  charges  of 
coinage,  which  mult  be  made  good  by  the  profit  arifing 
from  the  money  coined.  6.  and  lallly,  The  duty  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fovercign,  on  account  of  the  power  he 
has  to  caufe  money,  to  be  coined  in  his  dominions. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  the  word  is  employed  in 
chemiltry  to  fignify  the  union  of  different  metallic  mat¬ 
ters. — As  an  infinity  of  different  combinations  may  be 
made  according  to  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  metallic  matters  capable  of  being  al¬ 
loyed,  we  lhall  not  here  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
particular  alloys,  all  which  are  not  yet  nearly  known. 
Thofe  which  are  ufed,  as  Bronze,  Tombac,  Brafs ,  White 
Copper &c.  may  be  found  in  the  article  Chemistry, 
and  what  is  known  concerning  other  alloys  will  be 
treated  of  along  with  the  metals  in  the  fame  artiele. 
See  Chemistry  Index. 

ALLUM.  See  Alum. 

ALLUMINOR,  from  the  French  allumer ,  “  to 
lighten,”  is  ufed  for  one  who  colonreth  or  painteth  upon 
paper  or  parchment ;  and  the  reafon  is,  because  he  gives 
light  and  ornament  by  his  colours  to  the  letters  or  other 
figures.  Such  ornaments  are  ftyled  illuminations.  The 
word  is  ufed  in  Hat.  I..R.  III.  eap.  9.  But  now  fuch 
a perfon  is  called  a  limner. 

ALLUSH,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  The  Ifraelites 


being  in  the  wildernefs  of  Shur,  departed  from  Doph-  Allufioit 
kab,  and  went  to  Allufli,  from  whence  they  proceeded  || 
to  Rephidim  }  Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14.  Eufebius  and  St  (  Almagro. 
Jerome  fix  Alluih  in  Idumea,  about  Gabala  or  Petra, 
the  capital  of  Arabia  Pctrsea.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
empire,  it  is  fituated  in  the  third  Paleftine }  and  by- 
Ptolemy,  among  the  cities  of  Idumaea. 

ALLUSION,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  by  which  fomc- 
tliing  is  applied  to,  or  underflood  of,  another,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  fimilitude  between  them. 

ALLUVION,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  gradual  increafe 
of  land  along  the  fea-fhorc,  or  on  banks  of  rivers. 

ALLEY,  in  matters  of  polity,  a  fovereign  prince  or 
Hate  that  has  entered  into  alliance  with  others.  See 
Alliance. 

ALMACANTAIIS.  See  Almucantars. 

ALMACARIION,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guada- 
lantin.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  well  of  Carthagenaj 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  alum 
found  in  its  territory.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N,  Lat.  37.  40. 

ALMADEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Caflile,  fituated  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  are  the  mod  ancient  as 
well  as  the  richefl  filver  mines  in  Europe. 

*  ALMAD1E,  a  kind  of  canoe  or  fmall  veffcl,  about 
four  fathoms  long,  commonly  made  of  bark,  and  ufed 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Almadie  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  kind  of  long  boats* 
fitted  out  at  Calicut,  which  are  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  fix  or  feven  in  breadth.  They  are  exceedingly 
fwift,  and  aru  otherwife  called  cat  hurt. 

ALMAGEST,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  a  colledion  or  book  compofed  by  Ptole¬ 
my,  containing  various  problems  of  the  ancients  both 
in  geometry  and  aftronomy. 

Almagest  is  alfo  the  title  of  other  collodions  of 
this  kind.  Thus,  Riccioli  has  publiflicd  a  book  of 
aftronomy,  which  he  calls  the  JSfexv  Almcgcjl ;  and  Plu- 
kenct,  a  book  which  he  calls  Almagejlum  Botanicum. 

ALMAGRA,  a  fine  deep  red  ochre,  with  fome  ad¬ 
mixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  denfe  yet  fri¬ 
able  ftrudure,  and  rough  dnfty  furface.  It  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  and  eafily  in  the  1 
mouth,  is  of  an  auftere  and  ftrongly  aftringent  tafte, 
and  ftains  the  lk in  in  touching.  It  is  the  Sil  Atticum 
of  the  ancients  }  it  ferments  very  violently  with  acid 
menftruums  \  by  which  fingle  quality,  it  is  fufficiently 
diftinguifiied  from  the  Sil  Syricnm ,  to  which  it  has  in 
many  refpeds  a  great  affinity.  It  is  found  in  immenfe 
quantities  in  many  parts  of  Spain  }  and  in  Andalufia 
there  arc  in  a  manner  whole  mountains  of  it.  It  is 
ufed  in  painting,  and  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent. 

ALMAGRO,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  diftrids  of  La  Mancha.  It  was  built  by 
the  archbifhop  Roderic  of  Toledo,  who  finifhed  it  in 
1214,  and  put  a  confidcrablc  garrifon  into  it  to  reftraia 
the  incurfions  of  the  Moors.  This  was  hardly  done, 
when  the  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  an  army  of  5000 
horfe  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  Moorifli  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  reputation  :  but  the  prelate,  its  founder, 
took  care  to  fupply  thofe  within  with  fuch  plenty  of 
necefiaries,  that  at  length  the  enemy  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire  with  great  Iofs ... 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  a  Spanifli  commander,  was  ! 
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Almagro.  of  fuch  obfcure  hirtli  and  mean  parentage  that  he  cle- 

— — v”— rived  his  name  from  the  village  where  he  was  born,  in 
1463.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  early  inftruCtion,  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  ncverthelefs,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Ills  improvements  in  the  military  art,  he 
formed  an  affociation  with  Pizarro  and  de  Luque,  for 
the  purpoi’e  of  difeoveries  and  conquefl  upon  the  Peru¬ 
vian  coaft.  The  governor  of  Panama  having  fanCtioned 
their  enterpriie,  they  devoted  their  united  exertions  to 
that  undertaking.  Pizarro  directed  the  conquell,  and 
Almagro  was  appointed  to  conduCt  the  fupplies,  pro- 
vifious,  and  reinforcements.  In  the  two  firlt  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempts,  he  performed  this  office  with  perfevering 
fidelity  and  uncommon  activity.  His  perl'everance  wras 
followed  with  complete  fuccefs  )  for  they  at  lafl  dif- 
covered  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  landed  at  Tumbez,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  its  temple  and  palace  of  the  incas  or 
fovereigns,  and  fituated  about  three  degrees  fouth  of 
the  line.  Pizarro  was  lent  over  to  Spain  to  folicit  far¬ 
ther  powers,  after  the  three  adventurers  had  previoufly 
adj ufted  their  future  preferments,  and  agreed  that  Pi¬ 
zarro  fhould  be  governor,  Almagro  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Luque  bilhop.  In  this  negotiation  Pizarro  ob¬ 
tained  the  clerical  dignity  for  Luque  )  but  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  own  intereft,  he  neglected  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  Almagro.  On  his  return,  Almagro  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  refufed  to  ad  with  fuch  a  perfidious 
companion,  and  refolved  to  form  a  new  alfociation.  Pi¬ 
zarro  for  the  prefent  artfully  endeavoured  to  avert  the 
indignation  of  Almagro,  and  gradually  foothed  the  rage 
and  difappointment  of  the  foldicr.  The  union  was  re¬ 
newed  upon  the  former  terms  }  and  it  ivas  folemnly  fti- 
pulated  that  a  common  expence  and  a  common  advan¬ 
tage  fhould  take  place. 

I11  February  153 1,  leaving  Almagro  at  Panama,  to 
fupply  provifions  and  reinforcements,  Pizarro  fet  fail 
for  Peru.  He  attacked  a  principal  fettlement  of  the 
natives,  in  the  province  of  Coaque,  obtained  immenfe 
fpoil,  and  made  fuch  ample  remittances  to  Alma¬ 
gro,  as  enabled  him  to  complete  his  reinforcement, 
and  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1532,  he  arrived  at  St 
Michael  with  a  body  of  men,  which  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  thofe  which  Pizarro  had  along  with  him. 
The  Spaniards  about  this  time  took  captive  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Inca  Atahualpa }  and  after  they  had  received  an 
immenfe  fum  for  his  ranfom,  they  barharoufly  put  him 
to  death.  Pizarro  failed  for  Spain  with  the  news  of 
their  fuccefs,  and  with  remittances  to  a  great  amount  \ 
and  confequently  Almagro  gained  that  elevated  ftation 
he  fo  long  and  eagerly  defired.  But  no  fooner  had  Al¬ 
magro  received  the  intelligence  of  his  promotion  by 
the  royal  grant,  than  he  attempted  to  feize  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  refidence  of  the  incas,  under  pretence  that  it 
lay  within  his  deftined  territory.  This  produced  a 
new  quarrel  ;  hut  peace  was  reftored  upon  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Almagro  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  Chili, 
and  likewife  to  have  part  of  the  territory  of  Peru. 

In  1535,  he  accordingly  fet  out  at  the  head  of  570 
Europeans,  and  in  eroding  the  mountains,  he  fuffered 
great  hardships  and  Ioffes  by  miftaking  the  route,  but  at 
length  he  defcended  into  the  plains  of  that  devoted  re¬ 
gion.  Here  he  met  with  a  more  vigorous  refiftance 
from  the  natives  than  the  Spaniards  had  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  other  countries.  He  had,  however,  made 
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fome  progrefs,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Peru  hy  the  Almagro. 
news  of  the  natives  having  ril'en  in  great  numbers,  -y- — 
and  attacked  Lima  and  Cuzco.  He  purfued  a  new 
route,  and  marching  through  the  fandy  plains  on  the 
coaft,  he  luffered  by  heat  and  drought  calamities  not 
inferior  to  thofe  which  he  had  endured  from  cold  and 
famine  on  the  fummit  of  the  Andes.  Arriving  at  a 
favourable  moment,  he  refolved  to  hold  the  place  both 
againft  the  Indians  and  his  Spanifh  rivals.  He  attack¬ 
ed  the  Peruvian  army  with  great  vigour,  and  making 
a  great  daughter,  he  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  any  further  interruption.  The  open,  affable, 
and  generous  temper  of  Almagro,  gained  over  to  his 
fide  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were 
difgufted  with  their  harfh  and  opprellive  conduCt. 

With  their  aid,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night, 
furprifed  the  fentkiels,  and  furrounded  the  houfe  where 
the  two  brothers  relided,  who  were  compelled,  after  an 
obftinate  defence,  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  A  form 
of  government  wTas  fettled  in  the  name  of  Almagro, 
and  his  jurifdiCtion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  civil  \Var )  the 
beginning  of  which  was  very  advantageous  to  Almagro, 
who  hy  fkilful  manoeuvres  entirely  routed  a  body  of 
Spaniih  troops  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Cuzco,  and 
made  Alvarado  their  commander  prifoner.  But  inftead 
of  improving  thefe  advantages,  he  un wifely  marched 
back  to  Cuzco,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Pizarro. 
Pizarro,  convinced  of  his  own  feeble  refources,  pro- 
pofed  an  accommodation,  and  with  his  ulual  art  pro¬ 
tracted  the  negociation  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  meet  his  antagonift  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Meanwhile  Alvarado  and  one  of  the  Pizarros,  by 
bribing  their  keepers,  found  means  to  efcape,  and  per- 
fuaded  60  of  the  men  who  guarded  them  to  attend  , 
them  in  their  flight )  and  the  governor  releafed  the 
other  Pizarro.  When  Pizarro  thought  himfelf  fuffici- 
ently  prepared  to  fettle  the  dominion  of  Peru,  he 
marched  with  an  army  of  500  men  to  Cuzco.  Alma¬ 
gro,  previous  to  this,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity, 
refigned  the  command  to  Orgognez.  A  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  Almagro  was  made 
prifoner,  his  army  defeated,  and  the  commander  wound¬ 
ed.  About  140  foldiers  fell  in  the  field,  and  Orgog¬ 
nez,  along  with  feveral  others,  was  maffacred  in  cold 
blood.  During  that  fatal  day,  Almagro,  placed  in  a 
litter,  which  was  ftationed  on  an  eminence,  beheld 
from  thence  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops,  and  felt 
all  the  indignation  of  a  foldier  who  had  feldom  ex¬ 
perienced  defeat.  He  was  taken  prifoner,  remained 
feveral  months  in  confinement,  and  afterwards  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  In  the  view  of  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  death,  the  courage  of  the  veteran  forfook  him,  and 
he  unfuccefsfully  fupplicated  for  life,  in  a  manner  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  former  character.  All  the  arguments 
he  could  employ  were  ineffectual.  The  Pizarros  re¬ 
mained  unmoved  by  all  his  entreaties.  As  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Almagro  faw  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he 
refumed  his  courage,  and  exhibited  all  his  ufual  dig¬ 
nity  and  fortitude.  In  the  year  1538,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  after¬ 
wards  beheaded.  He  left  one  fonby  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama  ;  and  in  confequence  of  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted,  lie  declared  his  fon  his  fucceffor 
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Almagro,  in  the  government,  although  he  was  then  a  prifoner 

Almamon.  in  Lima. 

*  ‘~v  J  With  the  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
aftivity,  and  infurmountable  conftancy,  he  blended  the 
more  amiable  difpofitions  of  franknefs,  generofity,  and 
candour.  Thef^qualitics  rendered  him  beloved  by  his 
followers  *,  and  his  misfortunes  excited  their  fympathy 
and  pity,  fo  that  his  death  was  univerfally  regretted, 
and  particularly  by  the  poor  Indians,  who  deemed  him 
their  guardian  and  protector  againft  the  cruel  and  un¬ 
feeling  Pizarro.  Upon  the  whole  review  of  his  cha- 
*  rafter,  it  appears  juft  to  conclude,  that  he  was,  although 

of  inferior  abilities,  a  more  amiable  man  than  his  rival. 
{Gen.  Biog.) 

Almagro  the  Younger,  by  his  courage,  genero¬ 
fity,  and  other  aecompliftnnents,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  party  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
lather,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from  the  total 
want  of  education,  ufed  every  poffible  means  to  improve 
the  mind  and  cmbellifh  the  manners  of  his  foil  ;  fo  that 
he  foon  acquired  thole  acconipliihments  which  rendered 
him  refpefted  by  illiterate  adventurers,  who  cheerfully 
ranged  round  his  flandard  ;  and,  by  his  dexterity  and 
(kill,  fought  deliverance  from  the  oppreffions  of  Pizzaro. 
Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  conti¬ 
nued  ftill  to  direft  his  counfeis  and  to  regulate  his 
enterprifes  :  and,  while  Pizzaro  confided  in  his  own 
fccurity,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  which 
terminated  in  his  death.  The  alfaflins,  cxculting  in 
their  fucccfs,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  haften- 
ed  to  the  ftrect,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens  of 
Lima  to  acknowledge  Almagro  as  lawTfu!  fuccelfor  to 
his  father.  But  his  reign  was  of  ffiort  duration  ;  for, 
in  1541,  Vaca  de  Caftro,  arriving  at  Quito,  produced 
the  royal  commiffion,  appointing  him  governor  of 
Peru,  together  with  all  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  Pizarro.  The  talents  and  influence  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernor  foon  overpowered  the  intereft  of  Almagro,  who, 
perceiving  the  rapid  decline  of  his  influence,  haftened 
with  his  troops  to  Cuzco,  where  his  opponents  had 
erefted  the  royal  ftandard  under  the  command  of  Pe¬ 
dro  Alvarez  Holguin.  Herrada  the  guide  of  his  coun¬ 
feis  died  during  his  march  \  and  from  that  time  his 
meafures  were  confpicuous  for  their  violence,  concert¬ 
ed  with  little  ingenuity,  and  executed  with  little  ad- 
drefs.  On  September  16.  1542  at  length  the  forces 
of  Almagro  and  Vaca  de  Caftro  met,  and  viftory  long 
remained  doubtful  ;  till  at  laft  it  declared  for  the  new 
governor.  The  followers  of  Almagro  difplayed  un¬ 
common  valour,  and  Almagro  conducted  the  military 
operations  of  that  fatal  day  with  a  gallant  fpint,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  better  caufe  and  defeiwing  of  a  better  fate.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants  the  carnage 
was  very  great.  Of  1500  men  500  fell  in  the  field, 
and  many  more  were  wounded.  Almagro  efcaped, 
but  being  betrayed  by  fome  of  his  own  officers,  he  was 
publicly  beheaded  at  Cuzco,  and  in  him  the  name  and 
fpirit  of  the  party  of  Almagro  became  extinft.  {Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALMAMON,  or  Mamon,  alfo  named  Abdallah , 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  born  A.  D.  785.  His  elder 
brother  A1  Amin  fucceeded  to  the  caliphate  on  the 
fileath  of  his  father,  and  Almamon  at  that  time  was 
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governor  of  Chorafan.  As  by  the  will  of  the  father  it  AlmamoR. 

was  provided,  that  his  three  fons  ftould  fuccecd  to  the  ' - ^  1  1 

caliphate  in  order,  Almamon  ordered  his  cider  bro-  - 
tlier  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  throughout  his  govern¬ 
ment.  But  his  brother  repaid  his  fricndffiip  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  intereft  with  open  expreffions  of  hatred, 
and  unjuft  attempts  to  exclude  him  from  the  deftined 
fucceffion.  Almamon  was  thus  forced  to  confult  mea¬ 
fures  for  his  own  fafety  and  promotion,  by  cauling  him- 
felf  to  be  proclaimed  caliph.  After' various  ftruggles, 
his  general,  Timber,  in  the  year  813,  took  poffcffion  of 
Bagdad,  purfued  A1  Amin  to  his  retreat,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  alfalfinated,  fo  that  Almamon  remained  with¬ 
out  a  competitor.  V  arious  rebellions  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  \  hut  by  his 
prudent  adminiftration  and  vigorous  exertions,  thefe 
were  at  length  extinguished.  Inftigated  by  the  advice 
of  his  vizier,  he  foon  after  raifed  greater  commotions, 
and  expofed  his  dignity  to  greater  dangers,  hy  counte¬ 
nancing  the  feft  of  All.  He  invited  to  court  Iman 
Rizza,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  even  de¬ 
clared  him  his  fuccelfor  in  the  empire.  He  aflumed 
the  green  turban,  the  colour  of  the  houfe  of  Ali,  and 
obliged  his  courtiers  and  foldiers  to  imitate  his  example. 

Alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  the  orthodox  Mulful- 
mans,  and  the  houfe  of  Abbas,  excited  a  great  revolt 
in  Bagdad,  and  proclaimed  Ibrahim,  Ahnamon’s  uncle, 
caliph.  A  civil  war  was  juft  about  to  commence,  when 
Fadel  the  vizier  was  alfaffinated,  and  Rizza  died. 

The  people  of  Bagdad  then  depofed  Ibrahim,  and 
returned  to  their  former  allegiance.  Taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Almamon’s  abfence,  Thalier  his  general 
feized  upon  the  government  of  Chorafan,  where  he 
founded  a  dynafty  which  exiiled  during  a  period  of  16 
years. 

Almamon  employed  the  period  of  tranquillity  that 
followed,  in  the  introduftion  and  improvement  of  lite¬ 
rature  into  his  dominions,  which  conftitutes  the  great- 
eft  glory  of  his  reign.  During  the  days  of  his  father 
lie  difeovered  an  ardent  thirft  after  knowledge,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  college  in  Chorafan,  adorned  with  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  various  countries  \  and  appointed  Mefue, 
a  famous  C-hri Ilian  phylician  of  Damafcus,  for  their 
prelidcnt.  When  his  father  remonftrated  againft  con¬ 
ferring  fuch  an  honour  upon  a  Chriftian,  he  reminded 
him,  that  the  molt  learned  men  and  the  moll  fkilful 
artifts  in  his  dominions  were  Jews  and  Chriftians  *,  and 
added,  that  lie  had  chofen  Mefue  as  a  preceptor  in  fei- 
ence  and  uleful  arts,  and  not  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 

Under  his  aufpices  Bagdad  became  the  feat  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  private  and  academical  inllruftion,  and  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  men  of  eminence  from  all  quarters.  Many 
valuable  books  in  the  Greek,  Pcrfian,  Chaldean,  and 
Coptic  languages,  among  which  were  the  works  of 
Ariftotle  and  Galen,  were  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  at 
his  own  expence.  This  caliph  himfelf  deemed  it  an 
honour  to  fet  an  example  to  others  of  the  becoming 
refpeft  due  to  mental  cultivation,  by  vifiting  the  fchools, 
and  treating  the  profelfors  with  great  regard.  In  ma¬ 
thematics,  aftronomy,  and  philofopliy,  lie  made  a  rapid 
and  extenfive  progrefs.  He  was  the  author  of  aftrono- 
mieal  tables,  which  on  account  of  their  accuracy  have 
been  much  admired.  By  thefe  various  exertions  the 
character  of  the  Saracens  was  fuddenlv  changed  from 
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a,  rude  and  ferocious  to  a  polite  and  civilized  people, 
while  the  moft  powerful  and  extenfive  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  flates  were  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
Literature  has  fullained  fome  irreparable  Ioffes  from  his 
too  great  partiality  to  the  Arabic  writers,  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  deilroy  the  originals  of  the  tranflated  ma¬ 
im  feripts.  He  is  reprefen  ted  by  the  Sonnites  or  or¬ 
thodox  Mahometans  as  little  better  than  an  Infidel, 
becaufe  of  his  attention  to  philofophy  and  letters.  His 
conduct,  however,  fliows  that  he  was  not  fufficiently 
careful  to  preferve  a  philofophieal  mean  betwixt  the 
different  religious  parties  during  the  time  of  his  admi- 
nillration,  as  he  openly  manifefted  a  predilection  to  the 
doCtrines  of  the  Motazeli,  who  allerted  the  free  will  of 
man,  and  denied  the  eternity  of  the  Koran.  Some  al¬ 
lege  that  on  account  of  the  murmurs  wliieh  arofe  a- 
gainft  him,  he  was  induced  to  exhibit  too  great  a  zeal 
bv  eftablifiiing  a  kind  of  inquifition,  to  compel  all  his 
fubje&s  to  profcls  Iflamifm.  The  experiment,  however, 
foon  terminated  in  the  better  and  juller  expedient  of 
uuiverfal  toleration  *,  and  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that 
the  Chriftians  in  his  dominions  never  felt  the  power  of 
his  inquifition. 

The  public  tranfa&ions  of  his  reign  are  in  thertifelves 
important.  In  the  year  822  he  fent  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  the  afliilance  of  Thomas,  a  Greek,  who  made 
war  on  Miehael  the  Stammerer,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  befieged  his  capital.  'I  his  expedition, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  ealiph  feems  to  have  been 
founded  in  juftiee,  proved  unfuecefsful  >  rlhomas  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  fullered  death.  In  the  years  829 
and  830,  he  commenced  open  hoftilities  upon  the 
Greeks,  rendered  himfelf  raafter  of  many  plaees,  and 
carried  devallation  into  their  territories.  He  was  fue- 
cefsful  in  reprefling  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
831.  In  this  eountry  lie  wras  led  to  difeover  a  trea- 
fure  buried  under  twro  columns  by  Merwan,  the  lall 
caliph  of  the  lioufe  of  Ommijah.  In  repairing  a  de¬ 
cayed  mikias  or  meafuring  pillar,  and  erecting  a  new 
one  for^  determining  the  gradation  of  the  increafc  of 
the  Nile,  Almamon  difplayed  his  love  of  feienee.  In 
the  year  833  he  again  vifited  Egypt  *,  on  his  return  he 
penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
even  into  Cilicia.  Returning  home,  lie  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and,  excited  by  thirft,  lie  drank 
too  freely  of  the  water  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  indulged 
himfelf  immoderately  in  eating  a  particular  kind  of 
dates,  which  brought  on  a  complaint  in  his  ftomaeli, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  moll  imminent  danger.  Sen- 
fible  of  his  approaehing  diffolution,  lie  wrote  letters  in¬ 
to  all  the  provinces,  announcing  his  brother  Motaflem 
his  fneceffor,  and  then  patiently  wraited  the  event. 
After  a  tedious  flruggle  under  the  preffure  of  liis  dil- 
eafe,  and  while  uttering  this  ejaculation,  “  O  thou 
who  never  diell,  have  mercy  011  me  a  dying  man  !”  he 
expired  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years. 
He  reigned  27  years  and  fome  months,  and  was  buried 
at  Tarfus,  tvhicli  fome  religious  zealots  interpreted  as 
a  mark  of  reprobation. 

The  hiflory  of  this  ealiph  affords  an  illuflrious  in- 
ilanee  of  the  meliorating  effect  of'feience  aiid  literature 
upon  the  eondu6t  and  temper  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
men.  Under  the  milder  features  of  a  liberal,  virtuous, 
and  beneficent  fovereign,  the  ufnal  cruelty  of  a  Sara- 
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cen  and  a  defpot  feemed  entirely  loff.  He  difplayed  Almamon, 
an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  mind  and  an  unufual  ex-  Almanack, 
ample  of  clemency,  in  bis  eondud  towards  his  rival 
and  unelc  Ibrahim.  After  his  depofition,  that  prince 
eoneealed  himfelf  in  fome  fequeftered  corner  of  Bagdad. 

The  plaee  of  his  concealment  being  at  length  'difeover- 
ed,  he  was  inflantly  brought  before  the  caliph,  and  in¬ 
formed  that  the  council  had  unanimoufly  condemned 
him  to  death.  “  Your  counfellors  (laid  Ibrahim)  have 
judged  -according  to  the  aeeufforned  rules  of  political 
government  j  if  you  pardon  me,  you  will  not,  indeed, 
judge  according  to  precedent,  but  you  will  have  no 
equal  among  Sovereigns.”  The  ealiph  rofe  up,  and  em¬ 
bracing  him  tenderly  with  great  emotion,  laid,  “Unele, 
be  of  good  cheer  :  I  will  not  do  you  the  leail  injury  j” 
and  lie  added  to  forgivenefs  a  fortune  fui table  to  his 
birth  and  former  elevated  Ration.  When  Almamon’s 
courtiers  complimented  him  on  this  generous  action,  he 
exelaimed,  “  O!  did  men  but  know  the  pleafure  I  feel 
in  pardoning,  all  who  have  offended  me  would  come, 
and  confefs  their  faults.”  To  the  fame  generofity  of 
difpofition  may  be  aferibed  bis’  itrong  prediledion  to 
the  opprefied  boufe  of  All,  which  filled  the  beginning 
of  his"  reign  with  political  troubles.  By  bis  frequent 
intercourse  with  men  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  fentiments,  be  acquired  a  liberality  very 
unufual  in  a  Muffulman  5  and  his  preference  to  fome 
particular  opinions  feems  to  have  originated  from  his 
own  vigour  of  mind,  and  his  knowledge  of  theie  opi¬ 
nions.  (  Gen .  JZiogi) 

ALMANACK,  a  book  or  table,  containing  a  ka- 
lcndar  of  days  and  months,  the  riling  and  letting  of 
the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  eclipfes  of  both  lu¬ 
minaries,  &c. — Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ,  fome  deriving  it  from  the 
Arahie  particle  al  and  manach ,  to  eount  *,  fome  from 
almanack ,  new-years  gifts,  becaufe  the  Arabian  aflro- 
logers  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  pre¬ 
fects  of  their  ephenicrides ;  and  others,  from  the  leu- 
tonic  almaen  ac/ite;  obfervations  on  all  the  months.  I)r 
Jolmfon  derives  it  from  the  Arahie  particle  al ,  and  the 
Greek  pit,  a  month.  But  the  moll  fimple  etymology 
appears  from  the  common  fpelling  ;  the  word  being 
cwnpofed  of  two  Arabic  ones,  Al  Manack ,  which 
Yignify  the  Diary .  All  the  claffes  of  Arabs  are  com- 
monlv  mueli  given  to  the  lludy  of  allronomy  and  allro- 
l°gy  •  to  both  which,  a  paftoral  life,  and  a  fort  of  huff 
bandry,  not  only  ineline  them,  but  afiord  time  and 
opportunity  to  cultivate  them.  They  neither  fow,  reap, 
plant,  travel,  buy  or  fell,  or  undertake  any  expedi¬ 
tion  or  bufmefs,  w  ithout  previoufly  confulting  the  liars, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome  of  the  ma¬ 
kers  of  them.  From  theie  people,  by  their  vieinity  to 
Europe,  this  art,  no  lefs  ufeful  in  one  fenfe  than  trifling 
and  ridiculous  in  another,  hath  paffed  over  hither  :  and 
thofe  allronomieal  compofitions  have  Hill  everywhere 
not  only  retained  their  old  Arahie  name  \  hut  were, 
like  theirs,  for  a  long  while,  and  Hill  are  among  many 
European  nations,  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of 
afhological  rules  for  planting,  flowing,  bleeding,  pur¬ 
ging,  &c.  down  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  paring 
of  the  nails. — Regiomontanus  appears  to  lieve  been  the 
filil  in  Europe,  however,  who  reduced  almanacks  into 
their  prefent  form  and  method,  gave  the  characters  of 

each 
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Almanack,  each  year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipfes  and  other 
— '  phafes,  calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  &c.  Ilis 
firth  almanack  was  publiflied  in  1474. 

The  effential  part  of  an  almanack  is  the  kalendar  of 
months  and  days,  with  the  rifings  and  fettings  of  the  fun, 
age  of  the  moon,  &c.  To  thefe  are  added  various  parer- 
ga,  aflronomical,  meteorological,  chronological,  politi¬ 
cal,  rural,  &c.  as  calculations  and  accounts  of  eclipfes, 
lolar  ingrefles,  prognoftics  of  the  weather,  tables  of  the 
tide,  terms,  &c.  lifts  of  polls,  oilices,  dignities,  pu¬ 
blic  in  11 2  tut  ions,  with  many  other  articles  political  as 
well  as  local,  and  differing  in  different  countries.  A 
great  variety  are  annually  publiflied  in  Britain  ;  fome 
tor  binding,  which  may  be  denominated  book  alma¬ 
nacks  ;  others  in  loofe  papers,  called  Jhcet  almanacks . 

The  modern  almanack  anfwers  to  the  Fajli  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  See  Fasti. 

Confl  ruff  ion  of  Almanacks.  The  firlt  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  compute  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  place  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  fome 
ephemerides  and  entered  into  the  almanack  )  next,  find 
the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  thereof,  dillribute 
the  kalendar  into  weeks  >  then,  having  computed  the 
time  of  Laffer,  by  it  fix  the  other  moveable  feafls  *,  ad¬ 
ding  the  immoveable  ones,  with  the  names  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary,  the  length 
of  day  and  night,  the  afpeCts  of  the  planets,  the  phafes 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  c.  the  two  equinoxes  and 
folftices.  (See  Astronomy,  pajjim).  By  the  help 
wf  good  aflronomical  tables  or  ephemerides,  the  con- 
flru&ion  of  almanacks  is  extremely  cai'y. 

For  every  almanack  or  kalendar  for  one  year  or 
lefs,  a  flamp  duty  of  8d.  mufl  be  paid.  And  for  eve¬ 
ry  almanack  Serving  more  than  a  year,  the  fame  duty 
is  paid  for  each  year.  Perpetual  almanacks  pay  for 
three  years  only.  All  books  and  pamphlets  ferving 
'chiefly  the  purpofe  of  almanacks,  are  charged  as  fueh. 

If  any  almanack  contains  more  than  one  flieet,  one 
fheet  only  need  bedlamped ;  and  every  almanack  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  fo  printed,  that  fome  part  of  the 
print  fliall  be  upon  the  flamp.  Selling  unflamped  al¬ 
manacks  incurs  the  fame  penalty  as  for  felling  unflamp¬ 
ed  newfpapers.  Almanacks  in  bihles  and  common  pray¬ 
er  books  are  exempted. 

Almanacks,  among  Antiquaries ,  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  inilrument,  ufually  of  wood,  in- 
icribed  with  various  figures  and  Runic  characters,  and 
representing  the  order  of  the  feafls,  dominical  letters, 
days  of  the  week,  and  golden  number,  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  neeeffary  to  be  known  throughout  the  year  ;  ufed 
by  the  ancient  northern  nations,  in  their  computations 
of  time,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaflical.  Almanacks  of 
this  kind  are  known  by  various  names,  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  wherein  they  have  been  ufed  \  as  rim- 
lloeks,  primflaries,  runfloeks,  runflaffs,  Scipiones  Ru- 
nici,  Bacculi  Ann  ales,  clogs,  &c.  They  appear  to 
have  been  ufed  only  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  From  the  Second  of  thefe  people,  their  ufe 
was  introduced  into  England,  whence  divers  remains 
of  them  in  the  counties.  Dr  Plot  has  given  the  de¬ 
scription  and  figure  of  one  of  thefe  clogs,  found  in 
Staffordshire,  under  the  title  of  The  Perpetual  Stafford-  1 
fnre  Almanack .  The  external  figure  and  matter  of 
thefe  kalendars  appear  to  have  been  various.  Some- 
V ol.  L  Part  IL 
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times  they  Were  cut  on  one  or  more  wooden  leaves,  Almanack, 
bound  together  after  the  manner  of  books  5  Sometimes  Almanfor. 
on  the  icabbards  of  Swords,  or  even  daggers  j  fome-  Lrnr  v~"  ■  * 
times  on  tools  and  implements,  as  portable  Steelyards, 
hammers,  the  helves  of  hatchets,  flails,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  of  brafs  or  horn  ;  Sometimes  of 
the  fkins  of  eels,  which  being  drawn  over  a  flick  pro¬ 
perly  inferibed,  retained  the  impreflions  of  it.  But 
the  moll  uiual  form  was  that  of  walking  flaves,  or 
flicks,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  to  church, 
market,  Ckc.  Each  of  thefe  flaves  is  divided  into  three  * 
regions ,  whereof  the  firfl  indicates  the  figns,  the  Se¬ 
cond  the  (lays  of  the  week  and  year,  and  the  third  the 
golden  number.  The  characters  engraven  on  them  are, 
in  ionic,  the  ancient  Runic  }  in  others  the  latter  Gothic 
characters  of  Ulfilas.  The  laints  days  are  exprefled  in 
hieroglyphics,  Significative  either  of  fome  endowment 
of  the  faint,*  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom,  or  the  like* 

Thus  again f l  the  notch  for  the  firfl  of  March,  or  St 
David’s  day,  is  reprefented  a  harp  *,  againft  the  25th 
of  October,  or  Crispin’s  day,  a  pair  of  fliocs;  againfl 
the  10th  of  Augufl,  or  St  Lawrence’s  day,  a  gridiron  ; 
and,  laflly,  againft  New-year’s  day,  a  horn,  the  Symbol 
of  liberal  potations,  which  our  anceflors  indulged  in  at 
that  period. 

ALMANSOR  the  Victorious,  the  Second  caliph 
of  the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas,  Succeeded  his  brother  Abul 
Abbas  A1  Saffah,  in  the  year  753,  of  the  Hegira  136, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  inaugurated  at  Al  11a- 
fhemiyah.  Although  Al  Saffah  had  declared  him  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  he  had  been  proclaim¬ 
ed  caliph  in  the  imperial  city  of  Anbar,  yet  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  inauguration,  his  uncle  Abdallah  ebn 
Ali  had  fuflicient  intereft  to  cauie  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  caliph  at  Damafcus.  In  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Mcfopotomia,  he  collected  a  numerous  army,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  hanks  of  the  Mafius,  near  Nifihis,  where 
he  encamped,  ready  to  difpute  his  royal  acceflion  by 
arms.  Almanfor  collected  an  immenfe  army  in  Pcr- 
fia,  Ivhorafan,  and  Irak,  and  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Abu  Moflem,  who  haraffed  his  uncle’s  troops  for 
five  months,  and  at  lafl  totally  defeated  him,  A.  D. 

754.  Notwithflanding  the  Services  which  Ahu  Mo¬ 
flem  had  rendered  to  the  family  of  Al  Abbas,  af¬ 
ter  this  victory  he  became  an  objeCt  of  jealoufy,  and 
was  affaffinated  in  the  preience  of  Almanfor  himfelf, 
by  his  exprefs^order.  After  the  death  of  Abu  Modem, 
the  Standard  of  rebellion  was  raifed  by  Simon  a  Magi- 
an,  who  Seized  on  the  treafures  of  the  deceafed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Khorafan,  and  excited  the  people  of  that 
country  to  a  general  revolt ;  but  this  infurreCtion  was 
Suddenly  quelled  by  the  general  of  Almanfor,  Jam- 
liur  ebn  Morad.  The  caliph  avaricioufly  feized  the 
Spoils  of  this  victory,  which  lb  incenfcd  Jamhur  that  he 
immediately  turned  his  arms  againfl  his  royal  mafler ; 
but  he  was  foon  defeated  by  the  caliph’s  forces.  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  was  about  this  time  detected  in 
an  illicit  correspondence  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  and 
conlequently  was  banilhed  into  an  obfeure  part  of  Pa- 
lcflme;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Chrillians  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  caliph  were  prohibited  from  building 
or  repairing  any  churches,  and  alfo  were  laid  under  Se¬ 
veral  other  Severe  reflraints. 

Almanfor  fent  a  large  army  into  Cappadocia  m 
the  year  757,  fortified  the  city  of  Malatia  or  Me- 
4  X  litene, 
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litcne,  and  dcpofited  in  it  a  great  part  of  his  treasures. 
But  in  this  year  he  was  attacked  by  a  feet  of  believers 
in  the  metempfyehofis,  called  the  llawandians.  ft  his 
fed  affembled  at  A1  Haftiemiyah,  the  refidence  of  the 
ealiph,  and  by  the  ceremony  of  going^  m  proeefiion 
round  his  palace,  intimated  their  purpole  ot  invoicing 
him  as  a  deity,  and  paying  him  divine  homage.  In- 
cenfed  by  their  impiety,  the  caliph  ordered  feveral  of 
thefe  fedtaries  to  be  imprifoned,  which  roufed  their  re- 
fentment,  and  led  them  to  form  the  defign  of  his  af- 
faffination.  The  generous  interpofition  of  Maan  ebn 
Zaidet,  an  Ommiyan  chief,  who  had  been  under  the 
necefiity  of  concealing  himfelf  from  the  caliph  s  re- 
fentment,  however,  defeated  their  intention.  This  in- 
fnlt  reeeived  in  his  capital,  induced  him  to  build  the 
citv  of  Bagdad,  and  to  fix  his  refidence  theie,  A.  . 
762.  In  the  preceding  year  a  plan  was  formed  to  de¬ 
throne  him  3  but  it  being  difeovered,  he  feverely  pa- 
n ilhed  all  who  were  either  dirc&ly  or  indireftly  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Abdallah  his  uncle  lb  are  d  the  late  0 
other  rebels  :  for  being  allured  to  court  under  the  pro- 
mife  of  pardon  and  protection,  he  was  placed  in  a  built  - 
ing  which  was  fo  conilruacd  that  it  immediately  fell 
and  crufhed  him  in  its  ruins.  Not  long  after  his  le  1- 
dence  at  Bagdad,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  of  which 
he  was  cured  by  the  advice  of  a  famous  Chriftian  phj- 
lician,  whole  name  was  George  ebn  Baktifhua  A1  J011- 
difaburi.  The  ealiph,  pi'evioufly  informed  that  he  was 
married  to  a  wife  old  and  infirm,  as  a  recompenfc  pre- 
fented  him  with  three  beautiful  Greek  girls,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  3  the  girls,  to  the  caliph  s  fur- 
prife,  were  fent  back,  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  ot 
George,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  have 
more  wives  than  one  at  a  time.  The  conduct  of  the 
phylicianr  on  this  occafion,  raifed  him  in  the  efteem  ot 
the  caliph,  and  procured  him  a  greater  profufion  of  fa¬ 
vours.  In  his  fuccccding  military  tranfa&ions,  Alman- 
for  was  generally  victorious.  His  conduct  to  his  Chiil- 
tian  fubjeCls  was  rigorous  and  fevdre.  He  let  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  year  774,  and  being 
feized  on  the  road  with  a  dangerous  dileafe,  he  fent  for 
his  fon  and  intended  fuccefl'or  A1  Mohdi,  and  gave  him 
fome  falutary  advice.  44  I  command  you,”  faid  he,  “  to 
treat  publicly  your  relations  with  the  greateit  marks 
of  diftinftion,  fmee  this  conduft  will  reflea  no  fmall 
degree  of  honour  and  glory  upon  yourfelf.  Increale  the 
number  of  your  freedmen,  and  treat  them  with  all 
kindnefs,  as  they  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  you  in 
your  adverfitv  3  hut  neither  this  nor  the  other  injunc¬ 
tion  will  you  fulfil.  Enlarge  not  that  part,  of  your  ca¬ 
pital  ereaed  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  as  you 
will  never  be  able  to  fhiilli  it  3  but  this  work  I  know 
you  will  attempt.  Never  permit  any  of  your  women 
to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or  to  have  any  influence 
over  your  councils  3  but  this  advice  I  know  you  will 
not  take.  Thefe  are  my  laft  commands  3  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  my  dying  advice  3  and  to  God  I  now  recom¬ 
mend  you.”  In  parting  they  both  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  purfued  his  journey 
to  Bir-Maimun,  u  e.  the  well  of  Maimun,  where  lie 
died,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  ol  his 
reign,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Mecca. 

The  character  of  Almanfor  was  formed  ol  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  even  contradictory  qualities.  .  His  temper 
conciliated  affeCtion  and  attachment  in  private  life,  but 
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in  his  public  character  his  afjiect  and  demeanour  mfpir- 
ed  terror.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  go¬ 
vernment  3  he  was  prudent  and  brave,  but  perfidious, 
covetous,  cruel,  and  implacable  3  and  amid  luch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  character,  it  is  Angular  that  he  lhould  have 
difplayed  a  love  of  ftudy  and  literature,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  aft ronomy.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ALMANZA,  a  little  town  of  New  Caltile,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  fituated 
in  \V.  Long.  1.  19.  N.  Lat.  38.  54.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  1707,  under  the  marquis 
de  las  Minas  and  the  earl  of  Galway.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  aCtion  the  Englilli  'troops  penetrated  through 
the  centre  of;  the  Spanifh  army  3  but  the  Portuguefe 
cavalry  being  broken  by  the  Spanilh,  and  the  French  in¬ 
fantry  making  a  dreadful  fire  on  their  flanks,  the  allied 
army  was  at  laft  broken,  and  began  their  retreat  when 
it  was  almoft  dark.  Colonel  Hill  carried  off  the  re¬ 
mains  of  thirteen  battalions  towards  the  river  Xu  car, 
which,  if  they  could  have  palled,  they  might  have 
been  fafe  :  but  being  very  much  fatigued,  they  were 
obliged  to  halt  3  by  which  means  they  were  furrounded, 
and  forced  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  the  allies  loft  120  ftandards,  together  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage  3  a  great  number  were  killed,  and 
feveral  thoufands  taken  prifoners.  The  marquis  de  las. 
Minas  was  dangeroufly  wounded  3  and  his  miftrefs,  in 
the  garb  of  an  amazon,  killed  by  his  fide.  ft  he  earl 
of  Galway  had  two  cuts  aerofs  the  face,  which,  though 
not  dangerous,  had  prevented  him' from  feeing,  or  giv¬ 
ing  orders  properly. 

Heresy  of  ALMARIC,  a  tenet  broached  m 
France  by  one  Almarie,  in  the  year  1209.  It  confift- 
ed  in  affirming,  that  every  Chriftian  was  actually  a 
member  of  Chrift  3  and  that  without  this  faith  no  one 
coukl  be  laved.  His  followers  went  farther,  and  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  power  of  the  Father  lafted  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  that  the  coming 
of  Chrift  introduced  a  new  law  3  that  at  the  end  of  this 
beo*an  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  3  and  that  now 
confeffion  and  the  faeraments  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
every  one  is  to  be  faved  by  the  internal  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external  aCt  of  reli¬ 
gion. _ Their  morals  were  as  infamous  as  their  doCtrine 

was  abfurd.  Their  tenets  were  condemned  by  a  public 
decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1 209. 

ALMF',  or  Alma,  tinging  and  dancing  girls  in 
Egypt,  who,  like  the  Italian  Improvifatori ,  can  oeca- 
fionaliy  pour  forth  “  unpremeditated  verfe.”  Ihey 
are  called  Alme,  from  having  reeeived  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  other  women.  They  form  a  celebrated 
l'ociety  in  that  country.  To  be  received  into  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Savary,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  good 
voice,  to  underftand  the  language  well,  to  know  the 
rules  of  poetry,  and  he  able  to  compole  and  ling  coup¬ 
lets  on  the  fpot,  adapted  to  the  circumftances.  The 
Alme  know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their  me¬ 
mory  is  furnifhed  with  the  moft  beautiful  tales,  ft  here 
is  no  feftival  without  them  3  no  entertainment  of  which 
they  do  not  conftitute  the  ornament.  "They  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  r oft ru m,  from  whence  they  fing  during  the 
repaft.  They  then  defeend  into  the  faloon,  and  form 
dances  which  have  no  refemblance  to  ours,  riicy^are 
pantomime  ballets,  in  which  they  reprefent  the  muai 

occurrences  of  life.  The  myfteries  of  love?  too,  ge¬ 
nerally 
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Alme  lierally  furniili  them  with  fcencs.  The  fupplenefs  of  of  Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  pray- 

jj  their  bodies  is  inconceivable.  One  is  aftoniilied  at  the  ing.  See  Kerla. 

Almehrab ,  mol>ility  of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at  plea-  ALMEISAR,  a  celebrated  game  among  the  an- 
fure  the  impreflion  fuited  to  the  characters  they  play.  cient  Arabs,  performed  by  a  kind  of  catling  of  lots  with 
The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  often  carried  to  ex-  arrows,  ftriclly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  on 
cefs.  Their  looks,  their  geflures,  every  thing  lpeaks,  account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  occafioned  by  it. 
but  in  fo  exprellive  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  The  manner  of  the  game  was  thus  :  A  young  camel 
miftake  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  they  being  brought  and  killed,  was  divided  into  a  number 
lay  afide  with  their  veils  the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A  of  parts.  The  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  feven, 
long  robe  of  very  thin  filk  goes  down  to  their  heels,  being  met,  1 1  arrows  were  provided  without  heads  or 
which  is  llightly  fattened  with  a  rich  girdle.  Long  feathers  feven  of  which  were  marked,  the  firft  with, 
black  hair,  plaited  and  perfumed,  is  flowing  on  their  one  notch,  the  fecond  with  two,  the  third  with  three, 
{boulders.  Alhift,  tranlparent  as  gauze,  fcarcely  hides  &c.  the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe  arrows  were 
their  bofom.  As  they  put  themfelves  in  motion,  the  put  promifeuoufly  into  a  bag,  and  thus  drawn  by  an 
ttiapes,  the  contours  of  their  bodies,  leem  to  develope  indifferent  perfom  Tliofe  to  whom  the  marked  ar~ 
themfelves  fuccellivcly.  Their  tteps  are  regulated  by  rows  fell,  won  fliares  in  proportion  to  their  lot  7  the 
the  found  of  the  flute,  of  caftanets,  the  tambour  de  reft  to  whom  the  blanks  fell,  were  entitled  to  no  part 
bafque,  and  cymbals,  which  accelerates  or  retards  the  of  the  camel,  but  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it. 
meafurc.  They  are  Hill  further  animated  by  words  Even  the  winners  tatted  not  of  the  flcfli  themfelves 
adapted  to  fuch  feenes.  They  appear  in  a  ftate  of  in-  more  than  the  lofers,  but  the  whole  was  diftributed  to 
toxication.  They  are  the  bacchants  in  a  delirium.  It  the  poor. 

is  when  they  are  at  this  point,  that  throwing  off  all  re-  ALMENE,  in  Commerce ,  a  weight  of  twro  pounds, 
ferve,  they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  the  diforder  ufed  to  weigh  laffron  in  leveral  parts  of  the  continent 
of  their  fenles \  it  is  then  that  a  people  far  from  delicate,  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

and  who  like  nothing  hidden,  redouble  their  applaufes.  ALMERIA,  a  feu -port  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Thefe  Aline  are  lent  for  into  all  the  harams.  They  Granada  in  Spain,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  line  bay  at 
teach  the  women  the  new  airs  ;  they  amufe  them  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almeria,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
amorous  tales,  and  recite  in  their  prefence  poems,  which  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  36.  51.  This  town  is  by 
are  fo  much  the  more  interefting,  as  they  furniili  a  fome  thought  to  have  rifen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
lively  picture  of  their  manners.  They  initiate  them  cient  Abdera,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  con- 
into  the  myfteries  of  their  art,  and  teach  them  to  con-  lequence.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1147,  by 
trive  lafeivious  dances.  Thefe  girls,  who  have  a  culti-  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  in  conjun6tion  with  the 
rated  underftanding,  are  very  agreeable  in  converfa-  French,  Genoefe,  and  Pifans.  It  was  at  that  time  the 

tion.  They  fpeak  their  language  with  purity.  The  ftrongett  place  in  Spain  held  by  the  Infidels ,  from 

habit  of  dedicating  themfelves  to  poetry  renders  the  foft-  which  their  privateers,  which  were  exceedingly  numtx 
eft  and  moll  fonorous  expreflions  familiar  to  them.  They  rous,  not  only  troubled  the  fea-coafts  inhabited  by  the 
repeat  with  a  great  deal  of  grace.  In  finging,  nature  Chriftians,  but  gave  equal  difturbance  to  the  maritime 
is  their  only  guide. .  Sometimes  two  of  them  fmg  toge-  provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  iflands. 
tlier,  but  always  with  the  fame  voice.  It  is  the  fame  The  city  being  well  fortified,  having  a  ftrong  cattle, 
with  an  orcheltra,  where  all  the  inftruments  playing  in  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  being  excellently  provided 
unifon  execute  the  fame  part.  with  every  thing  neceffary,  made  a  vigorous  refiftance } 

The  Alme  afiift  at  the  marriage  ceremonies,  and  hut  was  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm,  when  the  vi£tor  put  to 

march  before  the  bride,  playing  on  inllruments.  They  the  fword  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  found  in  arms, 
make  a  figure  likewife  at  funerals,  and  accompany  the  diftributing  the  beft  part  of  the  plunder  among  his  al- 

proceffion,  finging  forrowfnl  airs.  They  break  forth  lies,  whom  he  fent  away  thoroughly  fatisfied.  The 

into  groans  and  lamentations,  and  give  every  lign  of  Genoefe,  particularly,  acquired  here  that  emerald  vel- 
grief  and  defpair.  Thefe  women  are  paid  very  high,  fel  which  Hill  remains  in  their  treafury,  and  is  deemed 
and  feldom  appear  but  amongll  the  grandees  and  rich  invaluable. 

men.  Upon  its  reduction  by  the  Chriftians,  Almeria  be- 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their  Alme.  They  came  a  bifliopric  \  hut  is  at  prefent  very  little  better 
are  girls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  try  to  imitate  the  than  a  village,  indifferently  inhabited,  and  has  nothing 
former j  but  they  have  neither  their  elegance,  their  to  tellify  fo  much  as  the  probability  of  its  former  great- 
graces,  nor  their  knowledge.  They  are  everywhere  to  nefs,  except  certain  cireumftances  which  cannot  be  ef- 
be  met  with.  The  public  places  and  the  walks  about  faced  even  by  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 
Grand  Cairo  arc  full  of  them.  As  the  populace  require  What  thefe  are,  Udal  ap  Rhys,  a  Welftiman,  thus 

allufions  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked,  decency  will  not  deferibes,  in  his  Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal, 

permit  the  relation  to  what  a  pitch  they  carry  the  li-  “  Its  climate  (fays  he)^  is  fo  peculiarly  bleffed,  that 
oentioufnels  of  their  geflures  and  attitudes.  one  really  wants  words  to  expreis  its  charms  and  excel- 

ALMEDIA,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  lence.  Its  fields  and  meads  are  covered  with  flow’ers 
province  of  Tralos  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon,  all  the  year  round  \  they  are  adorned  alfo  with  palms, 
where  there  was  a  very  hrifk  action  between  the  French  myrtles,  plane  trees,  oranges,  and  olives  \  and  the  moun- 

and  Portuguefc  in  1663  >  I7  miles  north-weft  of  Civi-  tains  and  promontories  near  it  are  as  noted  for  their 

dad  Rodrigo.  W.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  40.  41.  producing  a  great  variety  of  precious  ftones,  infomuch 

ALMEHRAB,  in  the  Mahometan  cuftoms,  a  niche  that  the  next  promontory  to  it  is  called  the  Cope  of 

m  their  mofques,  pointing  towards  the  kebla  or  temple  Gates ,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  word  agates,  the 

4X2  hills 


Almehrab 

II 

Almeria. 
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Almeria  hills  thereabouts  abounding  in  that  fort  of  precious 
|)  Hones,  as  well  as  in  emeralds  and  ametliyfts,  garnets 
Almohedes.  or  coarfe  rubies,  and  extreme  curious  alaballer  in  the 

v .  mountains  of  Filaures.” 

ALMIGGIM.  See  Almuggim. 

ALMEYDA,  Don  Francis,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Count  d’Abrantes,  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  who  ferved 
with  great  diftindtion  in  the  war  of  Ferdinand  of  Ca- 
ftile  with  Granada  *,  and  in  confequence  of  his  import¬ 
ant  ler  vices  lie  became  highly  efteemed  in  the  court 
of  his  fovereign.  Without  any  folicitation  on  his  part 
lie  was  nominated  the  firft  governor  general  and  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  newly  conquered  countries  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  j  and  fet  fail  from  Lifbon  in  March  1505-6  with 
a  powerful  fleet.  To  give  dignity  and  influence  to 
his  elevated  ftation,  a  body  of  guards  was  appointed  to 
attend  his  perfon,  feveral  chaplains  were  ailigned  him, 
together  with  every  other  appendage  of  grandeur. 
He  touched  at  the  Cape  Verd  illands,  doubled  the 
cape  at  a  confiderablc  dillanceto  the  fouth,  and  arrived 
at  Guiloa.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mombaza, 

11  well  fortified  city  in  an  illand,  which  he  reduced,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Angediva  illands  not  far  from  Goa, 
where  lie  built  a  fort ;  he  likewife  erected  and  garri- 
foned  another  fort  at  Cannanor,  and  arriving  at  Cochin, 
die  fecured  it  to  the  Portuguefe  intereft.  The  illand 
of  Madagafcar  was  difeovered  during  his  government, 
and  his  fon  Don  Lorenzo  firft  furveyed  the  Maidive 
illands  ^  and  about  the  fame  time  difeovered  the  fine 
illand  of  Ceylon,  the  principal  fovereign  of  which  he 
brought  under  fubmiflion  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Returning  from  this  expedition,  while  employed  in  the 
fleet  dellincd  againft  Calicut,  lie  loft  his  life  ill  a  lea- 
fight  againft  the  Zamorin.  His  father  fuftained  his  lofs 
with  a  heroic  firmnefs,  faying,  “  that  Lorenzo  could 
not  die  better  than  in  the  lervice  of  his  country.”  On 
the  arrival  of  Alphonfo  d’Albuquerque,  who  was 
deftined  to  be  his  fucccflor,  Almeyda  yielded  to  the 
impreffions  of  jealoufy  5  and  under  the  pretence  of  mii- 
condudl  he  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of  Cannanor. 
He  engaged  in  1508,  the  whole  force  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  in  the  port  of  Diu  \  and,  gaining  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  facilitated  the.  enterprifes  of  Albuquerque  his 
fuccefior,  by  contributing  to  break  that  formidable 
league  by  which  the  Zamorin  was  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  compel  the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  their  Indian  con- 
quefts.  Returning  home  with  the  great  riches  which 
he  had  acquired,  he  unfortunately  touched  at  Saldanha 
Point  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  fome  of  the  lailors, 
in  queft  of  water,  quarrelled  with  the  natives,  wrho  at¬ 
tacked  and  drove  them  to  their  fliips.  With  a  view 
to  revenge  this  pretended  affront,  they  perfuaded  Al- 
meyda  himfelf  to  go  afiiore,  with  a  body  of  150  men, 
armed  only  with  {words  and  lances.  While  flopping 
into  the  boat,  Almeyda  exclaimed,  “  whither  do  you 
carry  my  60  years?”  The  Portuguefe  furioufly  rufh- 
cd  on  to  attack  the  natives,  whofe  numbers  were  great¬ 
ly  augmented,  and  Almeyda  with  57  his  men  were 
killed  in  this  ralh  and  unprovoked  attempt.  {Gen, 

Biog,') 

ALMISSA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cetina,  in  Dalmatia,  famous  for  its  piracies  , 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Spalatro.  E.  Long.  18.  14.  N.  Lat. 
43-  56- 

ALMOHEDES,  the  name  of  a  dynafty,  which, 
2 


in  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  fucceed-  Almohedes, 
ed  that  of  the  Almoravidcs  in  Earbary.  It  derived 
its  name  from  an  obfeure  founder  called  A1  Mohedi, 
or  A1  Mohedes,  and  it  rofe  into  public  notice  iu  the 
2$th  year  of  the  reign  of  A1  Abraham,  or  Brahem, 
who  fueceeded  his  father  AH,  A.  D.  1115*  This  per¬ 
fon  wras  a  Bereber,  and  was  a  famous  preacher  of  the 
tribe  of  Muzamada,  which  was  fettled  along  Mount 
Atlas.  His  fcheme  was  the  exertion  of  ingenuity, 
and  it  was  executed  with  unremitting  activity.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  attention  and  fuccefs,  lie  affumed  the 
title  of  Moluli  or  Mohedi,  and  claimed  the  honour  of 
leader  of  the  orthodox,  or  Unitarians,  and,  by  his 
preaching  they  became  l'o  numerous,  that  he  even  da¬ 
red  to  fet  the  royal  power  at  defiance.  Confident  of 
fecurity,  and  immerfed  in  pleafure,  Brahem  looked 
with  a  contemptuous  eye  upon  the  infurre&ion  of  a 
party  compofed  of  fuch  perfons.  They  increafed  in 
number  and  ftrength,  fo  that  the  king  wras  at  lail 
roufed  from  his  indolence,  and  prepared  for  his  own 
fecurity  and  their  fubje&ion.  In  the  firft  engagement 
he  was  defeated,  being  overpowered  with  fuperior 
numbers.  The  artful  Abdallah  took  poffeffion  of  the 
capital,  fo  that  Brahem,  purfued  as  a  fugitive  by 
Abdolmumen,  one  of  the  party,  fought  refuge  in 
the  city  of  Fez.  The  gates  were  lhut  againft  him  ; 
but  they  were  opened  to  admit  his  puriuers.  He 
next  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Auran,  or  Oran 
but  he  was  purfued  by  Abdolmumen,  who  threatened 
to  deftroy  the  city  with  fire  and  fword  ;  and  the  ma- 
giilrates,  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  urged  him  to 
leave  the  town  and  provide  for  his  own  iafety.  Con¬ 
cealed  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  he  efcaped  with 
his  favourite  wrife  on  horfeback  behind  him  ;  but  being 
clofely  purfued  by  the  enemy,  rather  than  fall  into 
their  hands,  he  rufhed  over  a  precipice,  and,  along 
with  his  wife,  he  was  dallied  to  pieces.  Such  wras  the 
death  of  this  prince,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the 
empire  of  the  Almoravides;  When  the  death  of  Brahem 
was  known,  Abdolmumen  was  chofen  by  the  chiefs  of 
that  party  his  fucccffor,  and  proclaimed  king  of  the  Al¬ 
mohedes,  under  the  title  ot  A1  Emir  A1  Mumiu  Ab¬ 
dallah  Mohammed  Abdal  Mumin  Ebn  Abdallah  Ibni 
Ali,  i.  e.  Chief  or  Emperor  of  the  true  Believers  of  the 
houfe  of  Mohammed  Abdal  Mumin,  the  fon  of  Abdal 
Mumin,  the  fon  of  Abdallah,  of  the  lineage  of  Ali.  Ab¬ 
dallah,  during  bis  reign,  enadted  prudential  laws  for  the 
cftablilhment  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  condudt  of  his  followers.  He  appointed  a  eoun- 
vcil  of  forty  of  his  difciples,  all  of  whom  were  preach¬ 
ers.  Some  of  tlicfe  were  eommiflioned  to  regulate  all 
public  affairs  \  and  at  proper  feafons  they  went  forth 
as  itinerant  preachers  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrengthening 
their  party,  and  fpreading  their  dodtrines,  and  fix  teen 
of  their  number  acted  as  fecretaries.  As  both  the  re¬ 
gal  and  pontifical  dignities  were  united  in  the  fame 
perfon,  the  king  was  cliolen  from  both  of  thefc  two 
claffes.  The  difciples  of  this  feet  were  denominated 
Mohameddin,  or  Ali  Moliaddin  ,  but  the  Arabian 
writers  onlv  ftyle  them  preachers,  and  the  Spanifli  Al- 
Mchedes.  The  defeendants  and  fucceffors  ot  that  tribe 
continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Emir  A1  Mu- 
menin,  or  chiefs  of  the  faithful  believers,  as  long  as 
their  dynafty  lafted  }  and  they  became  very  powerful 
both  in  Africa  and  Spain.  By  their  invedlives  againft 
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Almohedes.  the  tyranny  of  the  Almoravides,  and  their  loud  cla- 

- '  mours  for  liberty,  they  induced  the  greater  part  of  the 

kingdom  to  revolt,  and  to  embrace  their  religious  doc¬ 
trines.  The  chief  thing  in  them  was  their  fpecious  pre¬ 
tence  to  orthodoxy,  and  ftri6t  adherence  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  which  they  inculcated  with  the  grcatell 
zeal  and  diligence. 

On  his  aceeflion  to  power,  the  new  fovereign  extir¬ 
pated  all  the  unhappy  remains  and  Heady  adherents  of 
this  race,  by  ftrangling  Ifaac  the  fon  of  Brahem.  'The 
Almoravides  governor  taking  advantage  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  tumult  and  diftradtion  that  prevailed,  conllitutcd 
their  governments  into  independent  principalities  and 
petty  kingdoms ;  and  they  who  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  eflablilhed  under  their  own  clieyks  a 
variety  of  lordfliips.  The  Libyans  and  Nubians  took 
the  lead  j  and  the  Hates  of  Barbaiy,  Tripoli,  Kairwan, 
Tunis,  Algiers.  Trcmecen,  and  Bujeyah,  followed 
their  example.  Abdolmumen,  however,  fuccefsfully 
purfued  his  conqueHs  ;  and  in  a  few  years  lie  reduced 
to  his  fubje&ion  the  Numidians  and  Galatians  in  the 
weft,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis,  Tremecen,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mauritania  and  Tingitana.  He  expell¬ 
ed  the  Chriftians  of  Mohedia,  the  chief  city  of  A- 
frica,  and  fome  others  on  the  fame  coaH  *,  and  likewife 
made  couqucfts  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  died 
in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded, 
A.  D.  1 1 56,  by  his  fon  Yufef  or  Jofeph.  Yufcf 
proved  a  valiant  and  martial  prince,  and  in  his  milita¬ 
ry  court  he  firH  eHablilhed  the  kings  of  Tunis  and 
Bujeyah  in  their  refpc&ive  dominions,  as  his  tributa¬ 
ries  and  vaffals  y  and  then  by  earncH  folicitation  he 
embarked  for  Spain  to  affifl  theMoorifli  princes.  Ya¬ 
kub  or  Jacob,  or  the  Conqueror,  fucceeding  him,  af¬ 
ter  providing  for  his  own  fafety  againft  the  revolted 
and  plundering  Arabs,  purfued  his  conquells  with  fuch 
luccefs,  that  he  foon  became  mailer  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Numidia  and  the  entire  length  of 
the  Barbary  coaHs,  from  Tripoli  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  ol  Morocco.  Thus  lie  was  acknowledged 
as  fovereign  by  moll  of  the  Arabian  Moorifh  princes 
in  his  Spamfli  dominions  ;  but  alfo  extended  his  terri¬ 
tory  above  1200  leagues  in  length,  and  480  in  breadth. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  hifiory  of  this  prince  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obfeurity.  About  the  year  1206,  he  quel¬ 
led  a  revolt  in  Morocco,  but  violated  his  faith  with 
the  governor  of  the  capital,  which  he  reduced,  and  in 
a  cruel  and  perfidious  manner  he  extirpated  all  his  ad¬ 
herents.  Touched,  it  is  faid,  with  remorfe,  he  difap- 
peared,  and,  according  to  report,  wandered  about  ob- 
feure  and  unknown,  until  he  died  in  the  humble  con¬ 
dition  of  a  baker  at  Alexandria.  His  fon  Mohammed, 
furnamed  A1  Naker,  fucceeded  his  father  \  and,  on  his 
acccflion  to  the  crown,  lie  palled  over  into  Spain  with 
an  immenfe  army  of  120,000  horfe  and  300,000  foot, 
and  engaging  the  whole  force  of  the  ChriHians  on  the 
plains  of  Tholofa,  received  a  total  defeat,  with  the  lofs 
of  above  1 50,000  foot,  30,000  horfe,  and  50,000  pri- 
foners.  According  to  Spain’ lb  and  other  hillorians, 
this  famous  battle  was  fought  in  617,  A.  D.  1220; 
hut  according  to  the  Arabian  writers,  it  was  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  609,  A.  D.  1212.  Returning 
home  to  Africa,  he  was  received  with  coldnefs  and 
difguH  by  hi?  fubje&s,  on  account  of  his  defeat ;  and 
foon  after  died  of  vexation,  having  appointed  his  grand- 
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»fon  Zeyed  Arrax  his  fucccllor.  A  defeendant  of  the  Almoliedes 
Abdolwates,  ancient  monarchs  of  the  kingdom,  named  || 
Gamarazan  Ebn  Zcyen,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zeneti,  Mmoravi- 
caufed  him  to  he  afi’aliinatcd.  With  him  terminated  .  . 

the  dynafty  or  government  of  the  Almohedes,  having 
pofiefled  it  for  about  170  years,  which  gave  place  to 
that  of  the  Benimerini,  another  branch  of  the  Zeneti. 

Thcfe  having  enlarged  their  conquells,  and  enriehed 
tbemfelvcs  by  frequent  inroads,  not  only  into  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  even  Nubia,  Libya,  and 
Numidia,  were  at  length  loll  in  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  Mohamedifm,  after  having  exilled  117  years.; 

(Mod,  Untv.  HiJ}.) 

ALMOND,  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree.  See 
Amygdalus,  Botany  lndca\ 

Almond,  in  Commerce ,  a  meafure  by  which  the  For- 
tuguefe  fell  their  oil :  2 6  almonds  make  a  pipe. 

Almonds,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to 
two  glands,  generally  called  the  tonjils . 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries,  fignify  pieces  of  rock- 
cryllal,  ufed  in  adorning  bvaneh-eandleflicks,  &c.  on 
account  of  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  fruit '  of  * 
that  name. 

Almond  Furnace ,  among  refiners,  that  in  which  the 
Hags  of  litharge,  left  in  refining  filver,  are  reduced  to 
lead  again  by  the  help  of  charcoal. 

ALMONDBURY,  a  village  in  England,  in  the 
well  riding  of  Yorklhire,  fix  miles  from  Halifax. 

ALMONER,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  religious  houfes,  to  whom  belonged  the  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  diilribution  of  the  aims  of  the  houfe. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  all  monalleries  were  to  fpend 
at  lcall  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

The  almoner  of  St  Paul’s  is  to  difpofe  of  the  moneys 
left  for  charity,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  do¬ 
nors,  to  bury  the  poor  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  breed  up  eight  hoys  to  finging,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  choir.  By  an  ancient  canon,  all  bifhops  are  requi¬ 
red  to  keep  almoners. 

Lord  Almoner ,  or  Lord  High  Almoner  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  an  ccelefiaHical  officer,  generally  a  bilhop, 
who  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods 
ot  felos  de  fe,  which  he  is  to  dillribute  among  the 
poor.  He  has  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  cuiloin, 
the  power  of  giving  the  firll  dilh  from  the  king’s  table 
to  whatever  poor  perfon  he  pleafes,  or,  inilcad  of  it,  an 
alms  in  money. 

Great  Almoner ,  Grand  Aumonier ,  in  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  was  the  highcll  ecclefiaflical  dignity 
in  that  kingdom.  To  him  belonged  the  fuperin tendency 
of  all  hofpitals  and  houfes  of  lepers.  The  king  received 
the  facr ament  from  his  hand  ;  and  he  faid  inafs  before 
the  king  in  all  grand  ceremonies  and  folemnities. 

Almoner  is  alfo  a  more  falliiouable  title  given  by 
feme  writers  to  chaplains.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with 
almoner  of  a  fliip,  almoner  of  a  regiment. 

ALMONRY,  or  Aumbry,  the  office  or  lodgings 
of  the  almoner  5  alfo  the  place  where  alms  arc  given. 

Sec  Ambry. 

ALMORAVIDES,  in  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  who  took  pofieffion  of  a  diHriH  of  Africa, 
with  the  pretence  of  living  in  retirement,  that  their 
minds  might  not  be  dillra&cd  from  the  rigid  obfer- 
vancc  of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Hence  they  affii- 
med  the  name  of  Morabites,  which  was  changed  by 
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Almoravi-  the  Spaniards  into  that  of  Almoravides.  Abubeker 
des.  '  ben  Omar,  called  by  the  Spanilh  writers  Abu  Texe- 
-v— '  fien,  was  the  firll  chief  of  this  tribe.  Supported  by  a 
powerful  army  of  malecontents  from  the  provinces  of 
Numidia  and  Libya,  which  was  affembled  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Morabites,  or  Marabouts,  he  founded 
the  dynally  of  the  Almoravides  in  Barbary,  in  the 
year  1051.  Texefien  was  fucceeded  by  his  ion  Yufef 
or  Jofeph,  who,  after  having  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  vaf- 
lalage  the  kingdoms  of  Tremecen,  Fez,  and  rl unis, 
palfed  over  into  Spain  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
vigoroufly  rcpulfed  the  Chrillians,  and  foon  faw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Leon,  and  fome  parts  of  Valencia,  fubjected 
to  his  power.  Pic  then  returned  into  Africa,  and  left 
liis  newly  acquired  dominions,  with  a  confiderablc  ar¬ 
my,  under  the  government  of  his  nephew  Mohammed. 
On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  with  a  view  to  prolecute  and 
extend  his  conqueft  in  Spain,  he  announced,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  a  general  gazie,  or  religious  war ;  af- 
fembled  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  embarked  at 
Ceuta  ;  and  rejoining  his  nephew  in  Andalufia,  foon  laid 
waftc  that  province  with  fire  and  fword. 

In  the  year  1107,  five  years  afterwards,  he  under¬ 
took  another  invafion,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  reduced  the  city  of  Lifbon,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  he  loll 
the  cities  of  Alguazir  and  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  taken.  On  his  return  to  Barbary,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  at  fea.  This  induced  him  to  propofe  a  truce, 
which  was  agreed  to  only  on  condition  ol  his  lubmitting 
to  become  the  tributary  of  the  Spanilh  king.  Indignant 
at  thefe  humiliating  terms,  Yufef  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  never  defill  in  his  attempts,  till  he  had  utterly 
rooted  out  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Spain.  He  made 
preparations  accordingly  for  a  frelh  invafion,  embark¬ 
ed  his  army,  and  landing  at  Malaga,  marched  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  His  progrefs  was  rapid  ;  hut  his 
meafures  were  inconfiderately  planned  and  rallily  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  the  famous  battle  of  the  Seven  Counts,  he 
was  indeed  victorious,  hut  after  a  terrible  daughter, 
and  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  his  army.  This  difaftrous 
vi&ory  obliged  him  to  return  to  Africa  ;  and  he  died 
foon  after  at  his  capital  of  Morocco.  Ali,  his  fon,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fovereignty  in  1110.  This  prince,  who 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  lefs  warlike  difpofition  than  his 
father,  negle&ing  his  Spanilh  conquells,  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  ere&ed  many  fump- 
tuous  buildings,  and  in  particular  the  great  mofque  of 
Morocco.  Alphonfo,  then  king  of  Arragon,  retook 
from  him  fome  con  fide rable  cities  ;  which  obliged  him 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Spain  in  fupport  of  the 
Moorilh  princes.  But  all  his  attempts  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  and  in  his  lafl  enterprife,  though  powerfully  af- 
fifted  by  the  Moorilh  chiefs,  with  the  lofs  of  30,000 
men,  he  was  defeated  and  llain  by  Alphonfo,  in  the  fixtli 
year  of  his  reign. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  A1  Abraham,  who  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  entirely  to  pleafure.  His  fubje&s  were 
baraffed  and  oppreffed  with  heavy  taxes,  which  ex¬ 
cited  difeontent  and  open  rebellion.  A  revolution  was 
foon  effected,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign,  the  go¬ 
vernment  transferred  from  the  tribe  of  the  Almoravides 
to  the  Almohedes.  {Mod.  Univ .  HiJF)\ 
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ALMS,  a  general  term  for  what  is  given  out  of  Alms 
charity  to  the  poor.  || 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  alms  of  the  cha-  Almuggftn. 
ritable  were  divided  into  four  parts  ;  one  of  which  was 
allotted  to  the  bilhop,  another  to  the  priells,  and  a  third 
to  the  deacons  and  iubdeacons,  which  made  their  whole 
fuhfillence  ;  the  fourth  part  was  employed  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

No  religious  fyltem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  in  its 
exhortations  to  almfgiving  than  the  Mahometan.  The 
Alcoran  reprefents  alms  as  a  neceffary  means  to  make 
prayer  be  heard.  Hence  that  faying  of  one  of  their 
caliphs  ;  44  PYayer  carries  us  half  way  to  God,  falling 
brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  introduces 
us  into  the  prefence  chamber.”  Hence  many  illuflri- 
ous  examples  of  this  virtue  among  the  Mahometans. 

Hafan  the  fon  of  Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mohammed,  in 
particular,  is  related  to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided 
his  fubllance  equally  between  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and 
twice  to  hav  e  given  away  all  he  had.  And  the  genera¬ 
lity  are  fo  addi&ed  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  charity  even  to  brutes. 

Alms,  alfo  denotes  lands  or  other  effe&s  left  to 
churches  or  religious  houfes,  on  condition  of  praying 
for  the  foul  of  the  donor.  Hence,  # 

Free  Alms ,  that  which  is  liable  to  no  rent  or  fer- 
vice. 

Beafonable  Alms ,  a  certain  portion  of  the  eltates  of 
inteftate  perfons,  allotted  to  the  poor. 

Alms-Box1  or  Chef,  a  fmall  cheft  or  coffer,  called  by 
the  Greeks  K</3 dltov,  wherein  anciently  the  alms  were 
collected,  both  at  church  and  at  private  houfes. 

The  alms-cheft,  in  Englilh  churches,  is  a  flrong  box, 
with  a  hole  in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one 
to  be  kept  by  the  parfon  or  curate,  the  other  two  by 
the  church-wardens.  The  ere&ing  of  fuch  alms-chell 
in  every  church  is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as 
alfo  the  manner  of  dillributing  what  is  thus  collected 
among  the  poor  of  the  parifh. 

ALMS-Honfe ,  a  petty  kind  of  hofpital  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  certain  number  of  pool’,  aged,  or  difabled 
people. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  AJlronom y,  an  Arabic  word, 
denoting  circles  of  the  fphe re  palling  through  the  centre 
of  the  fun  or  a  ftar,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  being  the 
fame  as  Parallels  of  Altitude. 

Almucantar’s  Staff,  is  an  inflrument  ufually  made 
of  pear-tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  15  degrees;  ufed 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its 
rifmg  and  fetting,  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and 
confequently  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

ALMUCIUM  denotes  a  kind  of  cover  for  the  head, 
worn  chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  of  a 
fquare  form,  and  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  bon¬ 
nets  of  the  fame  fhape  Hill  retained  in  univerfities  and 
cathedrals. 

ALMUGGIM,  Almiggxm,  or  Almug  tree,  a 
certain  kind  of  wood  mentioned  in  the  firll  book  of 
Kings  (x.  11.),  which  the  Vulgate  tranflates  ligna 
thyina ,  and  the  Septuagint  wrought  wood.  The  Rab¬ 
bins  generally  render  it  coral ;  others,  ebony ,  brazil , 
or  pine.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  the  almug  tree  can 
by  no  means  be  coral,  becaufe  that  is  not  fit  for  the 
purpofes  that  the  Scripture  tells  us  the  almug  tree 
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AlinuggSm  was  ufed,  fnch  as  mufical  inftruments,  ftaircafes,  &c. 

fj  The  word  thyinum  is  a  name  for  the  citron  tree,  known 
A 1  muck,  to  the  ancients,  and  very  much  eftecmed  for  its  fweet 
odour  and  great  beauty.  It  came  from  Mauritania. 
The  almug  tree,  or  almuggim,  algumim,  or  limply  gum- 
inim,  taking  al  for  a  kind  of  article,  is  therefore  by  the 
bell  commentators  underftood  to  he  an  oily  and  gummy 
fort  of  wood  ;  and  particularly  that  fort  of  tree  which 
produces  the  gum  ammoniac,  which  is  alfo  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Shittim  wood,  whereof  there  is 
fuch  frequent  mention  made  by  Mofes. 

ALMUNECAR,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  good 
harbour,  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Alhama.  W.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  50. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  the  meafuring  of  wool¬ 
len  manufadures  with  an  ell.  It  was  at  firlt  intended 
as  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of- that  commodity  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  feal  was  invented  as  a  mark  that  the  com¬ 
modity  was  made  according  to  the  ftatute  ;  but,  it  be¬ 
ing  now  pollible  to  purchal’e  thefe  feals,  they  are  affix¬ 
ed,  whenever  the  vender  pleafes,  to  all  cloths  indiferi- 
minately,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  woollen  manu- 
&idures. 

ALNAGER,  Alneger,  or  Aulneger,  q.  d.  mea - 
Jurer  by  the  ell ,  lignilies  a  fworn  public  officer,  who,  by 
himfelf  or  deputy,  is  to  look  to  the  aflize  of  woollen 
cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  i.  e.  the  length, 
width,  and  work  thereof*,  and  to  the  feals  for  that 
purpofe  ordained.  The  office  of  king’s  alnager  feems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  ftatute  of  Richard  I. 
A.  D.  1197,  which  ordained  that  there  fliould  be  only 
one  weight  and  one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  the  cuftody  of  the  affize,  or  ftandard  of  weights 
and  meafures,  ffiould  be  committed  to  certain  perfons 
in  every  city  and  borough.  His  bufinefs  was,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  fee,  to  meafure  all  cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the 
office  was  aboliffied  by  the  ftatute  11  and  12  W.  III. 
cap.  20. 

ALNUS,  the  Alder  Tree.  See  Betula,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

Alnus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  that  part  which  was 
moft  diftant  from  the  ftage. 

ALNWICK,  a  thoroughfare  town  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  on  the  road  to  Scotland.  Here  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  making  an  inroad  into  Northumber¬ 
land,  was  killed,  with  Edward  his  fon,  and  his  army 
defeated,  by  Robert  Moubray,  earl  of  this  county,  anno 
1092.  Likewife  William,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1174, 
invading  England  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  was 
here  encountered,  his  army  routed,  and  himfelf  made 
prifoner.  The  town  is  populous,  and  in  general  well 
built ;  it  has  a  large  town-houfe,  where  the  quarter- 
feffions  and  county-courts  are  held,  and  members  of 
parliament  eleded.  It  has  a  fpacious  fquare,  in  which 
a  market  is  held  every  Saturday.  Alnwick  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  fortified,  by  the  veftiges  of  a 
wall  ftill  vifible  in  many  parts,  and  three  gates  which 
remain  almoft  entire.  It  is  governed  by  four  cham¬ 
berlains,  who  are  chofen  onee  in  two  years  out  of  a 
common  council,  confifting  of  24  members.  It  is  or¬ 
namented  by  a  ftatcly  old  Gothic  caftle,  which  has 
been  the  feat  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  earls  of 
Northumberland.  As  the  audits  for  receipt  of  rents 
have  ever  been  in  the  caftle,  it  has  always  been  kept; 


in  tolerable  repair  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  it  was  Alnwick 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  duke  of  Northumber-  || 
land,  who  made  very  confiderable  alterations,  upon ,  Al°of- 
a  moft  elegant  plan,  with  a  view  to  relide  in  it  fome 
part  of  the  fummer  feafon.  The  manner  of  making 
freemen  is  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  indeed  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  lingular.  The  perfons  who  are  to  be  made 
free,  or,  as  the  phrafe  is,  leap  the  well,  aflemble  in 
the  market-place,  very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  being  St  Mark’s  day.  They  appear 
on  horlebaek,  with  every  man  his  fword  by  his  fide, 
drefled  in  white,  and  with  Avhite  nightcaps,  attendee^ 
by  the  four  chamberlains  and  the  caftle  bailiff,  mount¬ 
ed  and  armed  in  the  fame  manner ;  from  hence  they 
proceed,  with  mufic  playing  before  them,  to  a  large 
dirty  pool,  called  Frecmaii* s-ivcll ,  where  they  dif 
mount,  and  draw  up  in  a  body,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  water;  and  then  ruffi  into  it  all  at  once,  and 
feramble  through  the  mud  as  faft  as  they  can.  As  the 
water  is  generally  very  foul,  they  come  out  in  a  dirty 
condition  ;  but  taking  a  dram,  they  put  on  dry  clothes, 
remount  their  horfes,  and  ride  full  gallop  round  the. 
confines  of  the  diftrid  ;  then  re-enter  the  town,  fword 
in  hand,  and  are  met  by  women  drefled  in  ribbons 
with  bells  and  garlands,  dancing  and  finging.  Thefe 
are  called  timba'-wajls .  The  houfes  of  the  new  free¬ 
men  are  on  this  day  diftinguiflied  by  a  great  holly 
buffi,  as  a  fignal  for  their  friends  to  aflemble  and  make 
merry  with  them  after  their  return.  This  ceremony 
is  owing  to  King  John,  who  was  mired  in  this  well, 
and  who,  as  a  punifliment  for  - not  mending  the  road, 
made  this  a  part  of  their  charter.  Alnwick  is  310 
miles  north-by-weft  from  London,  33  north  of  New- 
caftle,  and  29  fouth  of  Berwick.  Long.  1.  10.  Lat. 
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ALOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Ceres  by  the  hufbandmen,  and  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  our  harveft-home. 

ALOE,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index . 

American  Aloe .  See  Agave,  Botany  Index. 

ALOGIANS,  in  Church  Hi/lory ,  a  fed  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Clirift  was  the  Logos^ 
and  confequently  rejeded  the  gofpel  of  St  John.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  and  Aoyo?,  q.  d. 
Without  Logos  or  Word.  Some  aferibe  the  origin  of 
the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  fed  of  Alogians,  to  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  currier ;  who  having, 
apoftatizeci  under  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thofe  who  reproached 
him  therewith,  faid,  that  it  was  not  God  he  denied, 
hut  only  man.  Whence  his  followers  were  called  in 
Greek  otXoyai,  beeaufe  they  rejected  the  Word.  But 
others,  with  more  probability,  fuppofe  the  name  to 
have  been  firft  given  them  by  Epiphaiiins  in  the  way  of 
reproach.  They  made  their  appearance  toward  the 
dole  of  the  fecond  century. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  among  phyficians,  a  term  Jig- 
mfying  the  unequal  growth  or  nouriffiment  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  rickets. 

ALOOF,  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  a  fea>- 
term  ;  but  whether  juftly  or  not,  we  (hall  not  prefume 
to  determine.  It  is  known  in  common  difeourle  to  im¬ 
ply  at  a  diftance ;  and  the  refemhlanee  of  the  pbrafes 
keep  aloof,  and  keep  a  luff,  or  keep  the  luff’,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  gave  rife  to  the  conjedure.  If  it  was  really  a*. 
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Aloof  fea-phrafe  originally,  it  feems  to  have  referred  to  the 
\\  dangers  of  a  lee-ihore,  in  which  fituation  the  pilot 
Alp  Arflan.  might  naturally  apply  it  in  the  lenfe  commonly  under- 
1  flood,  viz.  keep  all  off,  or  quite  off:  it  is,  however,  ne¬ 
ver  exprelfed  in  that  manner  by  feamen  now.  See 
Luff.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  be- 
fides  ufing  this  phrafe  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  us,  the 
Freneh  alio  eall  the  wealher-fide  of  a  ftiip,  and  the 
weather-eliie  of  a  courfe,  le  lof. 

ALOPECE,  Alopecia,  in  Ancient  Geograp/iy ,  an 
ifland  placed  by  Ptolemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
and  ealled  the  ifland  Tanais,  now  Pljle  des  Renards . 
(Baudrand).  Alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Bofphorus  Cim- 
merius  (Pliny)  \  and  another  in  the  JEgezn  fea,  over- 
againft  Smyrna. 

ALOPECIA,  a  term  ufed  among  phyfieians  to  de¬ 
note  a  total  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  certain  parts, 
oeeafioned  either  by  the  defect  of  nutrieious  juice,  or 
by  its  vieious  quality  corroding  the  roots  of  it,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  (kin  rough  and  colourlefs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ctX6>7irfc,  wipes,  “  a  fox;” 
whofe  urine,  it  is  laid,  will  oeeafion  baldnefs,  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  difeal'e  which  is  common  to  that  ereature. 
It  is  directed  to  wafli  the  head  every  night  at  going  to 
bed  with  a  ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  allies  of  vine 
branches  in  red  wine.  A  powder  made  by  redueing 
her  mo  dactyls  to  line  flour  is  alfo  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  eafes  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a  quantity  of 
the  fine!!  burdoek  roots  are  to  be  bruifed  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  white  wine  until  there  re¬ 
mains  only  as  much  as  will  eover  them.  This  liquor, 
earefully  ftrained  off,  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  by  waffl¬ 
ing  the  head  every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A 
ley  made  by  boiling  allies  of  vine  branches  in  common 
water  is  alfo  recommended  with  this  intention.  A 
frelli  eut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and 
iteh,  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  baldnefs. 

A  multitude  of  fueh  remedies  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Valefeus  de  Taranta,  Rondele- 
tius,  Hallerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Senertay,  and 
other  practical  phylicians. 

ALOPECURUS,  or  Foxtail-grass.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index* 

ALOPEX,  in  7*oology,  a  fpeeies  of  the  earns,  with 
a  firaight  tail  and  blaektip.  It  is  commonly  ealled  the 
field fox. 

ALOSA,  the  Iliad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a  fpeeies 
of  the  elupea.  See  Clupea,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ALOST,  a  town  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftt  ia,  iituated  on  the  river  Dender,  in  the 
midway  between  Bruffels  and  Ghent.  It  has  but  one 
pari (li ;  but  the  chureli  is  collegiate,  and  lias  a  provoft, 
a  dean,  and  12  eanons.  Here  is  a  convent  of  Carme¬ 
lites,  another  of  Capuehines,  another  of  barelooted 
Carmelites,  three  nunneries,  an  hofpital,  and  a  eonvent 
of  Guillemins,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Theodore  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  out  of  Germany 
into  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  the  friend  of  Erai- 
mus,  and  wrote  his  epitaph.  Aloft  was  taken  and  dif- 
m  an  tied  by  Marlhal  Tureiine  in  1667  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Rainillies  in  T706,  was  abandoned  to  the  al¬ 
lies.  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  the  fecond  fultan  of  the  dynafty 
-of  Seljuk  in  Perfia,  was  the  fen  of  David,  and  great 


grandfon  of  Seljuk  the  founder  of  the  dynafty.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1030,  of  the  Hegira  421.  In 
place  of  Ifrael,  which  was  his  original  name,  lie  affu- 
med  that  of  Mohammed,  when  he  embraced  the  Muf- 
fulman  faith,  and  lie  obtained  the  furname  Alp  Arf 
Ian,  which  in  the  Turkiih  language  lignihes  a  valiant 
lion,  on  account  of  Ills  military  prowefs.  Having  held 
the  chief  command  in  K  li  ora  fan  for  ten  years  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  his  uncle  Togrul  Beg,  lie  lueeeeded  him  in 
the  year  1063,*  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
law  himfelf  foie  monarch  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Amu 
to  the  Tigris.  When  he  affumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  faction  and  open  rebellion  prevailed  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  fuhduing  of  which  he  was  ably  affifted  by 
Nadham  al  Alolk  his  vifir,  one  of  the  molt  dilliiiguifh- 
ed  characters  of  his  time,  whofe  prudenee  and  integrity 
in  the  adniiniilration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  pro¬ 
ved  of  mo  ft  effential  ierviee  to  this  prinee  and  to  his 
fueceffor.  Peace  and  feeurity  being  eftahliflied  in  his 
dominions,  lie  convoked  an  affemhly  of  the  ftates ;  and 
having  declared  his  foil  Malek  Shaw  his  heir  and  fue- 
feffor,  feated  him  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  exaded  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him  from  the  principal  officers  of  the 
empire.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  immenfe  booty  in 
the  rich  temple  of  St  Bafil  in  Ceefarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadoeia,  lie  plaeed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
ifli  cavalry,  eroffed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  and  plun¬ 
dered  that  city.  He  then  marched  into  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  wliieli  in  the  year  1065  ffiia%  conquered. 
In  the  former  country,  the  very  name  of  a  kingdom 
andvtlie  fpirit  of  a  nation  were  totally  extinguiflied. 
But  the  native  Georgians,  who  had  retired  to  the 
woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Caucafus,  made  a  more  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftanee.  They  too,  however,  overpowered 
by  the  arms  of  the  fultan  and  his  fon  Malek,  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fubmiflion,  and  reduced  to  flavery.  To  punifli 
them  for  the  brave  defence  wliieli  they  had  made,  and 
as  a  badge  of  their  humiliating  condition,  Alp  Aril  an 
obliged  them  to  wear  at  their  ears  horfe  ffioes  of  iron. 
Some,  to  efcape  this  mark  of  erueltv  and  ignominy, 
profeffed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  year  1068  Alp  Arflan  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  the  feat  of  whieh  was  then  at  Conflantmople* 
Eudoeia,  the  reigning  emprefs,  law  and  dreaded  the 
progreis  of  his  arms.  To  avert  the  threatened  dan- ' 
ger,  flie  married  Roman  us  Diogenes,  a  brave  foldier, 
who  was  aeeordingly  aflociated  with  her  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  rIhe 
new  emperor,  during  the  exhaufled  ftate  of  their  re- 
fources,  fuftained  the  Roman  power  with  furprifmg  va¬ 
lour  and  invineible  eourage.  Elis  fpirit  and  fuceefs 
animated  his  foldiers  in  the  field  to  a<5l  with  fortitude 
and  firmnefs,  infpired  liis  fubje&s  with  hope,  and  ftruck 
terror  in  his  enemies.  In  three  fevere  campaigns  his 
arms  were  vi&orious ;  and  the  Turks  were  foreed  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  the  fourth  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the  Arme¬ 
nian  territory  for  the  relief  of  that  eountry.  Here  lie 
was  met  by  Alp  Arflan  with  40,000  eavalry,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  a  niueh  fmaller  number  ;  and 
the  fultan  having  propofed  terms  of  peace,  whieh  were 
infultingly  rejected  by  the  emperor,  a  bloody  and  de- 
eifive  engagement  took  place.  Alp  Arflan,  it  is  faid, 
when  he  faw  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  fo  many  of  his  faithful  followers  muft  fall 
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n.  in  tlic  ftruggle  \  and  after  offering  up  a  devout  prayer, 
granted  free  permifiion  to  all  who  chofe  it  to  retire 
from  the  field.  Then  with  his  own  hand  he  tied  up 
Iiis  horfe’s  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  feymitar,  and  robing  hinifelf  in  a  white  gar¬ 
ment  perfumed  with  mufk,  refolved  to  perilli  on  the 
fpot  unlefs  he  came  off  vi£torious.  The  fkilful  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Turkifli  eavalry  foon  made  an  impreflion 
on  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
thrown  into  great  difordcr,  and  after  a  terrible  daugh¬ 
ter,  were  totally  routed.  Homan  us,  deferted  by  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  with  nnfliaken  eourage  kept 
his  Ration,  till  he  was  recognized  by  a  flave,  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  eondudted  into  the  prefenee  of  Alp  Arf- 
lan.  In  the  Turkifli  divan,  the  captive  emperor  was 
commanded  to  kifs  the  ground  as  a  degrading  mark  of 
fubmiflion  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  fultan, 
who,  it  is  faid,  leapt  from  his  throne  and  fet  his  foot 
on  his  neck.  But  this  is  fcareely  probable  or  eonfif- 
tent  with  the  generous  and  refpetlfnl  treatment  which 
he  other  wife  experienced.  For  the  fultan  inftantly 
raided  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  him  tenderly, 
and  allured  him  that  his  life  and  dignity  fliould  remain 
inviolate  under  the  protection  of  a  prinee  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  majefty  of  his  equals, 
and  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  When  the  terms  of 
his  random  were  about  to  be  fettled,  Romanus  wras  afk- 
ed  by  Alp  Arllan  what  treatment  lie  expcCted  to  re¬ 
ceive.  To  this  queftion  the  emperor,  with  feeming  in¬ 
difference,  replied,  “  If  you  are  cruel,  you  will  take 
my  life  $  if  you  follow  the  dictates  of  pride,  you  will 
drag  me  at  your  chariot  wheels  $  if  you  eonfult  your 
intereft,  you  will  aecept  a  random,  and  reftorc  me  to 
my  country.”  “  But  what,”  fays  the  fultan,  “  would 
you  have  done  in  fueh  eireum fiances  ?”  “  Had  I  been 
victorious,”  faid  the  infolent  Iloman us,  u  I  would  have 
inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  ftripe.”  The  eonqueror 
fmiled  at  the  fierce  and  unfubdued  fpirit  of  his  captive  } 
obferved  that  the  Chriflian  precepts  ftrongly  inculca¬ 
ted  the  love  of  enemies  and  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  ) 
and,  with  a  noble  greatnefs  of  mind,  declared  that  he 
would  never  imitate  an  example  wliieh  he  difapproved. 
A  ranfom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  3000  pieces 
of  gold,  an  intermarriage  between  the  families,  and 
the  deliveranee  of  all  the  eaptive  Muffulmans  in  the 
’poorer  of  the  Greeks,  were  at  laft  agreed  to  as  the 
terms  of  peace  and  the  liberty  of  the  emperor.  Ro- 
manus  was  now  difmiffed  loaded  with  prefents,  and  re- 
fpeClfully  attended  by -a  military  guard.  But  the  dif- 
traCted  Rate  of  his  dominions,  the  eonfequence  of  a  re¬ 
volt  of  his  fubjeCts,  precluded  him  from  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  remitting  the  Ripulated  priee 
of  his  ranfom.  The  fultan  feemed  difpofed  to  favour 
and  fupport  the  declining  fortunes  of  his  ally  -7  but  the 
defeat,  imprifonment,  and  death  of  Romanus  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  accomplifhment  of  his  generous,  or  rather  am¬ 
bitious,  defign. 

At  this  time  the  dominion  of  Alp  Arilan  extended 
over  the  faireR  part  of  Afia  *,  1200  prinees,  or  fons  of 
princes,  furrounded  his  throne 7  and  200,000  foldiers 
were  ready  to  exeeute  his  commands.  lie  now  medi¬ 
tated  a  greater  enterprife,  and  declared  his  purpofe  of 
attempting  the  conqueft  of  TurkeRan,  the  original  feat 
of  his  anceRors.  After  great  preparations  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army,  and  arrived 
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at  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Before  fie  could  pafs  the  ri¬ 
ver  wi tli  fafety,  it  was  neceffary  to  gain  poffellion  of 
fome  fortreffes  in  its  vicinity  j  one  of  which  was  for 
feveral  days  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  governor,  Jo- 
feph  Cothual,  a  Carizmian.  He  was,  however,  obli¬ 
ged  to  furrender,  and  was  carried  a  prifoner  before  the 
fid  tan,  who,  being  enraged  at  his  ohRinaey  and  pre¬ 
emption,  uddreffed  him  in  very  reproachful  terms. 
Jofeph  replied  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  he  roufed  the 
refentment  o¥vAlp  Arllan,  and  was  commanded  in- 
Rantly  to  be  faRened  by  the  hands  mid  feet  to  four 
Rakes,  to  fuller  a  painful  and  cruel  death.  Jofeph,  on 
hearing*  this  fentence,  became  furious  and  defperate  \ 
and  drawing  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
boots,  milled  towards  the  throne  to  ftab  the  fultan  ; 
the  guards  railed*  their  battle-axes,  and  moved  forward 
to  defend  their  fovereign )  hut  Alp  Arllan,  the  molb 
expert  archer  of  his  age,  cheeking  their  zeal,  forbade 
them  to  advance,  and  drew  his  bow  :  his  foot  flipped, 
and  the  arrow  miffed  Jofeph,  who  rullied  forward,  and 
plunging  his  dagger  in  the  breaft  of  the  fultan,  wras 
hinifelf  inllantly  cut  in  pieees.  The  wound  proved 
mortal,  and  the  fultan  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  ho 
received  it,  in  the  year  1072.  When  he  found  his 
end  approaehing,  lie  addrelfed  hinifelf  in  tliefe  wrords 
to  his  attendants  :  “In  my  youth,”  faid  lie,  u  I  was 
advifed  by  a  wife  man  to  humble  myfelf  before  God, 
never  to  confide  in  my  own  Rrength,  or  to  defpife  the 
moR  contemptible  enemy.  Tliefe  leffons  I  have  ne- 
gle&ed,  for  which  I  have  nowr  met  deferved  punifli- 
ment.  Yefterday,  when  I  beheld  from  an  eminence 
the  number  and  difeipline  of  my  troops,  I  faid  in  the 
eonfidenee  of  my  heart,  4  What  power  on  earth  ean 
oppofe  me  ?  what  man  dares  to  attack  me  ?’  To  day, 
vainly  tr lifting  to  my  own  Rrength  and  dexterity,  J 
foolifhly  checked  the  prompt  zeal  and  alacrity  of  my 
guards  for  my  fafety,  and  nowr  I  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  affafiin  :  But  I  pereeivc  that  no  force  or 
addrefs  can  refiR  fate.”  He  died  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  reign,  at  the  age  of  44.  He  was  buried  at  Maru, 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Kliorafan,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Seljukian  dynaftv.  On  his  tomb  was  inferibed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  ;  “  All  yon  who  have  beheld  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Alp  Arflan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  come  to 
Maru,  and  you  will  fee  it  buried  in  the  duR.” 

This  prince  was  diRinguiflied  for  his  valour,  libera¬ 
lity,  and  pietyr.  He  was  patient,  juft,  and  fincere. 
His  lbature,  afpe£t,  and  voice,  commanded  the  refpc6t 
of  all  who  approaehed  him.  He  had  long  whifkers, 
and  ufually  wore  a  high  turban  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
He  was  fueceeded  by  his  fon  Malek  Shah,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  fultan  of  the  Turks 
during  his  life.  [Mod.  Univ.  Hijl.  Gibbo?i*$  Ili/I.) 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  anfwering  to  our  A.  As  a  numeral,  it  Hands 
for  one,  or  the  firft  of  any  thing.  It  is  particularly 
ufed,  among  aneient  writers,  to  denote  the  ehief  or 
firft  man  of  his  elafs  or  rank.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word 
Hands  contradiftingui filed  from  beta ,  which  denotes 
the  feeond  perfon.  Plato  was  called  the  Alpha  of  the 
writs  :  Eratofthenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
wrhom  fome  called  a  Second  Plato ,  is  frequently  named 
Beta . 

Alpha  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  any 
thing.  In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  opp&fed  to  omega , 
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41  .  which  denotes  the  end-  And  tliefc  two  letters  were 
Alphabet,  made  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity  j  and  accordingly  were 
— J  engraven  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  to  di- 
ftingmfh  them  from  thofe  of  idolaters.  IMoralez,  a 
Spanifli  writer,  imagined  that  this  cuftom  only  com¬ 
menced  fince  the  rile  of  Arianifm  j  and  that  it  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  orthodox,  who  hereby  made  confellion  of 
the  eternity  of  Clirift  :  hut  there  are  tombs  prior  to  the 
age  of  Conftantine  whereon  the  two  letters  were  found, 
befides  that  the  emperor  juft  mentioned  bore  them  on 
his  labarum  before  Arius  appeared. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuftomary  feries  of 
the  feveral  letters  of  a  language  (fee  Language  and 
Writing).  The  word  is  formed  from  alpha  and  beta , 
the  firft  and  fecond  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
number  of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  The  Englifh  alphabet  contains  24  ct- 
ters  j  to  whieh  if  wc  add  j  and  v  confonant,  the  fum 
will  be  26  :  the  French  contains  23  j  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  eaeli  j  the  Arabie 
a8>  the  Perfian  31  j  the  Turkifli  33  j  the  Georgian 
36  $  the  Coptic  32  •,  the  Mnfcovite  43  j  the  Greek  24  j 
the  Latin  22  ^  the  Sclavonic  27  J  the  Dutch  2 6  j  the 
Spanifli  27  *,  the  Italian  2Q  \  the  Ethiopic  and  Tarta- 
rian,  each  202  *,  the  Indians  of  Bengal  21^  the  Bara- 
mefe  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no 
alphabet,  exeept  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that 
name  j  their  letters  are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics, 
amounting  to  about  80,000. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  confiderable  difpute  whether 
the  method  of  expr effing  our  ideas  by.  vifible  fymbols 
*  called  letters  be  really  a  human  invention  y  or  whether 

we  ought  to  attribute  an  art  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  to^ 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity. — In  favour  oi 
the  latter  opinion  it  has  been  urged, 

Hts  I*  The  five  books  of  Males.,  are  univerfally  acknowv 
^writing  ledged  to  be  the  moft  ancient  eompofitions,  as  well  as 
being  a  di-  the  moft  early  fpccimens  of  alphabetical  writing  we 
\ine  revela-  have.  If,  therefore,  wc  fuppofe  writing  to  be  the  re- 
5ion*  fult  of  human  ingenuity,  it  muft  .be  different  from  all 

other  arts,  having  been  brought  to  perfection  at  onee  3 
as  it  feems  impoflible  to  make  any  real  improvement 
on  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  may  indeed  be  replied, 
that  alphabetical  charaders  perhaps  have  exifted  many 
ages  before  the  writings  of  Mofes,  though  the  more 
ancient  fpecimens  have  perifhed.  This,  however,  be¬ 
ing  a  mere  unfupported  affertion,  without  any  hiftori- 
cal  teftimony  to  corroborate  it,  cannot  be  admitted  as 
a  proof.  Again,  Setting  aiide  the  evidence  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Scripture  on  this  fubjed,  the  fimplicity  of 
manners  predominant  in  the  early  ages,  the  fmall  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  intelledual  powers  of  mankind,  and  the 
little  intercourfe  which  nations  had  with  one  another, 
which  would  feem  more  particularly  to  render  writing 
neeeffary,  can  fcarcely  allow  us  to  tuppofe  that  lucli  a 
complex  and  eurious  contrivance  as  alphabetical  writing 
could  be  invented  by  a  race  of  men  whofe  wants  were 
fo  few,  their  advantages  fo  cireumfcribed,  and  their 
ideas  fo  limited. 

2.  If  alphabetical  writing  were  a  mere  human  in¬ 
vention,  it  might  be  expeded  that  different  nations 
would  have  fallen  upon  the;  fame  expedient  independent 
of  each  other  during  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages* 
But  no  fueh  thing  has  taken  place  *  and  the  writing  of 
every  people  on  earth  may  be  referred  to  one  common 
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original.  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  argument  from  Alphabet 
fuecellive  derivation,  without  a  fingle  inftance  of  inde-  v— ■ — 
pendent  diicovcry,  muft  be  allowed  to  amount  to  the 
very  higheft  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  our  hy- 
potliefis,  which  will  now  reft  on  the  evidence  for  or 
againft  this  fad  \  and  which  may  he  fummed  up  in  the 
following  manner. 

Among  the  European  nations,  we  find  none  who 
can  pretend  any  right  to  the  difeovery  of  letters.  All 
of  them  derived  the  art  from  the  Romans,  excepting 
only  the  Turks,  who  had  it  from  the  Arabians.  The 
Romans  never  laid  claim  to  the  difeovery  ;  but  con- 
feffed  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  the 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  owned  that  they  had  it  from 
the  Phoenicians  j  wrho,  as  well  as  their  colonifts  the 
Carthaginians,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew  fcarcely 
varying  from  the  original.  The  Coptic,  or  Egyptian, 
refembles  the  Greek  in  moft  of  its  charaders,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  original.  The 
Chaldee,  Syriae,  and  latter  Samaritan,  are  dialeds  of 
the  Hebrew,  without  any  confiderable  deviation,  or 
many  additional  words.  The  Ethiopic  diflers  more 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  lefs  than  the  Arabic  y  yet 
thefc  languages  have  all  iffued  from  the  fame  ftock,  as 
the  fimilarity  of  their  formation,  and  the  numberlefs. 
words  common  to  them,  all  fufficiently  evince  :  and  the 
Perfic  is  verv  nearly  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Alterations 
indeed  would  naturally  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  civilization  of  the  leveral  nations,  and  their  inter- 
eourfe  with  others  j  whieh  will  account  for  the  fuperior 
eopioufnefs  of  fome  above  the  reft.  It  appears  then, 
that  all  the  languages  in  ufe  amongft  men  that  have 
been  conveyed  in  alphabetical  charaders,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  eonneded  ultimately  or  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  Hebrews,  who  have  handed  down 
the  earlieft  fpccimens  of  writing  to  pofterity  :  and  we 
have  therefore  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  their 
method  of  writing,  as  well  as  their  language,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  fource. 

This  propofition  will  be  farther  confirmed  from  con- 
fidering  the  famcnefs  of  the  artificial  denominations 
of  the  letters  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  aeeompanied  alfo  by  a  fimilar  arrangement, 
as  alpha ,  beta ,  &c.  It  may  ftill  be  objeded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  eharaders  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
diferiminate  their  letters  are  entirely  diffimilar.  TV  hy 
lhould  not  one  nation,  it  may  be  urged,  adopt  from  the 
other  the  mode  of  exprefling  the  art  as  well  as  the  art 
itfelf  ?  To  what  purpofe  did  they  take  the  trouble  of 
inventing  other  charaders  ?  To  this  objedion  it  may 
be  replied,  1.  From  the  inftanec  of  our  own  language, 
we  know  what  diverfities  may  be  introduced  in  this 
refped  merely  by  length  of  time  and  an  intercourfe 
with  neighbouring  nations.  And  fuch  an  effed  would 
be  more  likely  to  take  place  before  the  art  of  printing 
had  contributed  to  eftablifli  an  uniformity  of  charader : 

For  when  every  work  was  tranferibed  by  the  hand, 
wc  may  eafily,  imagine  how  many  variations  wonld  a- 
rife  from  the  fancy  of  the  feribe,  and  the  mode  of 
writing  fo  conftantly  different  in  individuals.  2.  This 
diverfity  might  fometimes  arife  from  vanity.  When 
an  individual  of  another  community  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  wonderful  art,  he  might  endeavour 
to  recommend  himfelf  as  the  inventor  ;  and,  to  avoid 
detedion,  might  invent  other  charaders.  3.  The  char 
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Alphabet,  rafters  of  the  alphabet  might  fometimes  be  accommo- 
--v— ^  dated  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  fymbolical  marks  al¬ 
ready  in  ufe  amongft  a  particular  people.  Thefe  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  high  degree  of  fanftity  by  the  ufe  of 
many  generations,  would  not  eafily  be  fuperfeded  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  fome  fuch  contrivance.  4.  This  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  ;  who  informs 
ns,  “  that  thole  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus 
introduced  many  improvements  among  the  Greeks, 
and  alphabetical  writing  too,  not  known  among  them 
before  that  period.  At  firft  they  ufed  the  Phoenician 
charaftcr  }  but  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  pronunciation 
altered,  the  llandard  of  the  letters  was  alfo  changed. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  at  the  time  the  parts 
adjacent  to  Phoenicia :  who  having  received  the  art  of 
alphabetical  writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  ufed  it,  with 
an  alteration  of  fome  few  characters,  and  confelfed  in- 
genuoully,  that  it  was  called  Phoenician  from  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  it.”  He  tells  us  that  lie  had  himfelf  feen 
the  characters  of  Cadmus  in  the  temple  of  Ifmenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  engraven  upon  tripods, 
and  very  much  refembling  the  Ionian  characters. 
5.  The  old  Samaritan  is  precifcly  the  fame  as  the  He¬ 
brew  language  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  does 
not  vary  by  a  iingle  letter  in  twenty  words  from  the 
Hebrew :  but  the  characters  are  widely  different :  for 
the  Jews  adopted  the  Chaldaic  letters  during  their  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Babylon  inftead  of  the  characters  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 

3.  What  we  know  of  tliofe  nations  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  centuries  unconnected  with  the  rell  of 
the  world,  llrongly  militates  againft  the  hypothefis  of 
the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  The 
experiment  has  been  fairly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  for  a  longer  period  than  that  wdiich  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  alphabetical  writing  by  regu¬ 
lar  gradations  *,  and  this  experiment  determines  pe¬ 
remptorily  in  their  favour.  The  Chinefe,  a  people  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  difcoverics  and  mechanical  turn  of  ge¬ 
nius,  have  made  fome  advances  towards  the  delineation 
of  their  ideas  by  arbitrary  figns,  but  have  nevcrthelefs 
been  unable  to  accompliih  this  exquifite  device  ;  and 
after  fo  long  a  trial  to  no  purpofe,  we  may  rcafonably 
infer,  that  their  mode  of  writing,  which  is  growing 
more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day,  wroukl  never 
terminate  in  fo  clear,  fo  comparatively  fimplc,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  as  that  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans,  too,  had  made  fome  rude  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind ;  but  with  lefs  fuceefs  than  the  Chinefe.  We 
know  alfo,  that  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Egyptians  pofterior  to  the  praftice  of  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  Jews  5  but  whether  the  epiftolography,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  former  people,  which  wras  in  vogue  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  hieroglyphics,  might  not 
poflibly  be  another  name  for  alphabetical  writing,  can¬ 
not  be  decided. 

4.  We  fhall  confider  the  argument  on  which  the 
commonly  received  fuppofition  entirely  depends :  that 
is,  the  natural  gradation,  through  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
fymbols  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  ufe  with  various 
people,  terminating  at  laft,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  in  the 
deteftion  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  flrength  of  * 
this  argument  will  be  heft  underftood  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  reprefentation. 

u  I-  The  iirll  method  of  embodying  ideas  would 


be  by  drawing  a  reprefentation  of  the  objefts  them-  Alphabet, 
lelves.  The  imperfeftion  of  this  method  is  very  obvi-  * 

ous,  both  on  account  of  its  tedioufnefs  and  its  inability 
of  going  beyond  external  appearances  to  the  abftraft: 
ideas  of  the  mind. 

“  2.  The  next  method  vrould  be  fomewhat  more 
general,  and  wrould  fubltitute  two  or  three  principal  cir- 
eumftances  for  the  whole  tranfaftion.  80  two  kings, 
for  example,  engaging  each  other  with  military  wea¬ 
pons,  might  ferve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  war  between 
the  two  nations.  This  abbreviated  method  would  be 
more  expeditious  than  the  former  ;  but  what  it  gained 
in  concilenefs  would  be  loft  in  perfpicuity.  It  is  a  de- 
feription  more  compendious  indeed,  but  ftill  a  deferip- 
tion  of  outward  objefts  alone,  by  drawing  their  refem- 
blance.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  pifture- 
W'riting  of  the  Mexicans. 

“  3.  The  next  advance  "would  be  to  the  ufe  of  fym¬ 
bols  :  the  incorporation,  as  it  were,  of  abftraft  and 
complex  ideas  in  figures  more  or  lefs  generalized,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  it.  Thus,  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  this  device,  a  circle  might  ferve  to  cx- 
prefs  the  fun,  a  femicircle  the  moon  \  which  is  only  a 
contraction  of  the  foregoing  method.  This  fymbol 
writing  in  its  advanced  ftate  would  become  more  re¬ 
fined,  but  enigmatical  and  myfterious  in  proportion  to 
its  refinement.  Hence  it  w  ould  become  lefs  fit  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  and  therefore  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  the  myfteries  of  philofophy  and  religion.  Thus,  two 
feet  Handing  upon  water  ferved  to  exprefs  an  impof- 
iibility  ;  a  ierpent  denoted  the  oblique  trajectories  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  \  and  the  beetle,  on  account  of 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  that  inleft,  ferved  to  repre- 
fent  the  lull.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  wrere  of  this 
kind. 

“  4.  This  method  being  ftill  too  fubtle  and  com¬ 
plicated  for  common  ufe,  the  only  plan  to  be  purfued 
wjjs  a  reduction  of  the  firft  ftage  of  the  preceding  me¬ 
thod.  Thus  a  dot,  inftead  of  a  circle,  might  Hand  for 
the  fun ;  and  a  fimilar  abbreviation  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  fymbols.  On  this  fcheme  every  objeft: 
and  idea  vrould  have  its  appropriated  mark ;  thefe 
marks,  therefore,  would  have  a  multiplicity  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  wTorks  of  nature  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  This  method  was  likewife  praftifed  by 
the  Egyptians  3  but  has  been  carried  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Chinefe.  The  vocabulary  of  the  latter 
is  therefore  infinite,  or  at  leaft  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  imaginable  length.  But  if  we  compare 
this  tedious  and  awkward  contrivance  with  the  aftonifli- 
ing  brevity  and  perfpicuity  of  alphabetical  writing, 
we  muft  be  perfuaded  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
dilfimilar  \  and  that  the  tranfition  from  a  fcheme  con- 
ftantly  enlarging  itfelf,  and  growing  daily  more  intri¬ 
cate,  to  the  expreflion  of  every  poflible  idea  by  the 
modified  arrangement  of  four-and-twenty  marks,  is  not 
fo  very  eafy  and  perceptible  as  fome  have  imagined. 

Indeed  this  feems  ftill  to  be  rather  an  expreflion  of 
things  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  fecond  ftage  of  fym¬ 
bol  writing  than  the  notification  of  ideas  by  arbitrary 
figns.” 

To  all  this  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  following  remarks,  Additional 
which  feem  to  give  additional  force  to  the  foregoingremarksm 
I'eafoning.  confirma- 

“  I.  Pliny  aflerts  the  ufe  of  letters  to  have^been  eter-tion 
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nal  ;  which  lliows  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  era  of  authentic  hiftory. 

«  2.  The  eabaliftical  dodoes  of  the  Jews  maintain, 
that  alphabetieal  writing  was  one  oi  the  ten  things 
whieh  God  created  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath. 

“  3.  Moll  of  the  profane  authors  of  antiquity  afcribe 
the  firft  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters  to  the  Egyptians, 
who,  according  to  fome,  received  them  from  Mercury  ’, 
and,  according  to  others,  from  their  god  Teuth. 

“  4.  There  is  very  little  reafon  to  fuppole  that  even 
language  itfelf  is  the  effed  of  human  ingenuity  and  in- 

vention.”  , 

Thus  we  have  ftated  the  arguments  in  favour  ot  the 
revelation  of  alphabetical  writing-,  which  are  anfwercd, 
by  thofe  who  take  the  contrary  fide,  in  the  following 
manner. 

1.  Mofes  nowhere  fays  that  the  alphabet  was  a  new 
thin<r  in  his  time  ;  nor  does  he  give  the  leaft  hint  of 
his  being  the  inventor  of  it.  The  firft  mention  we 
find  of  writing  is  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Exodns-, 
where  Mofes  is  commanded  to  write  in  a  book;  and 
which  took  plaee  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraehtes  at 
Sinai.  This  fhows  that  writing  did  not  commence 
with  the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
invention  had  taken  plaee  only  a  fhort  time  beiore  ; 
for  the  writing  in  a  book  is  commanded  as  a  thing  eom- 
monly  underftood,  and  with  which  Mofes  was  well 
acquainted.  It  is  plain,  from  the  eommand  to  engrave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael  upon  hones 
like  the  engravings  of  afignet,  that  writing  had  been 
known  and  pradifed  among  them,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  long  before.  Wc  muft  alfo  remember,  that 
the  people  were  commanded  to  write  the  law  on  their 
door  polls,  &c.  fo  that  the  art  feems  not  only  to  have 
been  known,  but  univerfally  pradifed  among  them. 

But  had  writing  been  a  new  difeovery  in  the  time  of 
Mofes,  he  would  probably  have  commemorated  it  as 
well  as  the  other  inventions  of  mufic,  &e.  :  Nor  is 
there  any  reafon  to  fupprfe  that  God  was  the  immediate 
revealer  of  the  art*,  for  Mofes  would  never  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  record  a  circumllance  of  fueh  importance,  as  the 
memory  of  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  flrongefl  bar¬ 
riers  again  ft  idolatry.  .  ..  . 

Ao-ain  Thouirh  feveral  profane  writers  attribute  the  *v*.«~*  - -  —  -  - o  / 

origin  of’ letters' to  the  gods,  or  to  fome  divine  perfon,  tropical  hieroglyphic-,  which  laft  was  a 1  gradual  improve- 

yet8this  is  no  proof  of  its  being  actually  revealed ;  but  ment  on  the  former.  Ihefe  alterations  in  the  man- 
only  that  the  original  inventor  was  unknown.  The 
learned  hifliop  of  Gloucefter  oblerves,  that  the  ancients 
gave  nothing  to  the  gods  of  whofe  original  they  hail 
anv  records ;  but  where  the  memory  ot  toe  invention 
was  loft,  as  of  feed-corn,  wine,  writing,  civil  iocicty, 

&c.  the  gods  feized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  right 
which  gives  ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

As  neither  the  faered  nor  profane  hiftorians,  there¬ 
fore,  have  determined  any  thing  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  what  conjec¬ 
tures  we  think  moll  plaufible  eoncermng  the  origin  ot 
them  ;  and  this,  it  is  thought,  might  have  taken  plaee 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  1.  Men,  in  tlieir  rude  uncultivated  itate,  would 
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to  reprefen t  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  which  have  Alphabet 
no  corporeal  forms,  uccefiity  would  occafion  further  ex-  v— 
ertions,  and  urge  them  to  find  out  a  more  expeditious 
manner  of  tran faffing  their  bufinefs  than  by  pidure- 
writing. 

“  2.  Thefc  exertions  would  take  place  whenever  a 
nation  began  to  improve  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  the  greater  genius  fucli  a  nation  had,  the 
more  improvements  would  he  made  in  the  notation  of 
their  language  *,  whilil  thofe  people  who  had  made  left 
progrefs  in  civilization  and  feience,  would  have  a  left 
perfcCt  fyltem  of  elementary  characters  ;  and  perhaps 
advance  no  farther  for  many  ages  than  the  marks  or 
characters  of  the  Chincle.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  of  each  eountry,  would  produce  the  neceflity  of 
deviling  fome  expeditious  manner  of  communicating  in¬ 
formation  to  one  another/’  ■ 

The  art  of  writing,  however,  is  of  fo  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  the  early  hiftory  of  moll  nations  fo  full  of* 
fable,  that  it  muft  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
what  nation  or  people  may  juftly  claim  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  letters  wei e 
the  produce  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilizatioif  among 
mankind,  we  muft  therefore  have  recourie  to  the  hifto¬ 
ry  of  thofe  nations  who  feem  to  lia\e  been  lirll  civi¬ 
lized. 

The  Egyptians  have  an  undoubted  title  to  a  very  Claim  of 
early  civilization  *,  and  many  learned  men  have  attri- the  kgyp- 
buted  the  invention  of  letters  to  them.  The  late  bifli°p 
of  Gloueefter  contends,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent  ofoflctterfc 
all  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  was  rclortcd  to  by  all 
the  Grecian' legiflators,  naturalifts,  and  philoiophers ;  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  firll  ci"\  llized 
countries  on  the  globe.  Their  writing  was  of  four 
kinds:  I.  Hieroglyphic ;  2.  Symbolic ;  3.  Epi/lolic ; 
and,  4.  Hierogrammatic.  Jn  the  mod  early  ages  they 
wrote,  like  all  other  infant  nations,  by  pictures  ^  ox 
which  fome  traces  yet  remain  among  the  hieroglyph ies 
of  Horapollo,  who  informs  us,  that  they  reprelented  a 
fuller  by  a  man’s  two  feet  in  water  ;  fire ,  by  imoke 
afcending,  &c.  But  to  render  this  rude  invention  left 
incommodious,  they  foon  devifed  the  method  of  putting 
one  thing  of  fimilar  qualities  for  another. 

.  "  ’  '  7  the  latter  the 


The  former  was  called  the  curiologic , 


have  neither  leifure,  inclination,  nor  inducement,  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  a  degree  fuffacient 
for  the  formation  of  an  alphabet:  but  when  a  people 
arrived  at  fitch  a  pitch  of  civilization  as  required  them 

2 


incut  uu  w'w  -  ill 

ner  of  delineating  hieroglyphic  figures  produced  and 
perfected  another  charader,  ealled  the  rnnning-hand  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  relemhling  the  Chinefe  writing;  which 
having  been  firft  formed  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure, 
became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks  ;  the  natural  etVeCts 
of  whieh  were,  that  the  eonftant  ufe  of  them  would 
take  olf  the  attention  from  the  iymbol  and  fix  it  on 
the  thing  fignified.  Thus  the  ftudy  of  fymholie  writ¬ 
ing  would  be  much  abbreviated*,  becaufe  the  writer 
or  decyphcrer  would  have  then  little  to  do  but  to  re¬ 
member  the  power  of  the  fymbolic  mark ,  whereas,  be¬ 
fore,  the  properties  of  the  thing  or  animal  delineated 
were  to  be  learnqd.  rXhls,  together  with  the  othei 
marks  by  inftitution,  to  denote  mental  conceptions, 
would  reduce  the  characters  to  a  fimilar  ftate  with  the 
prefent  Chinefe  ;  and  thefe  were  properly  what  the  an- 
eients  called  hieroglyphicaL  We  are  informed  by  Dr 
Robert  Huntingdon,  in  his  account  of  the  Porphyry 

pillars3 
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Alphabet,  pillars,  that  there  are  fome  ancient  monuments  of  this 
'  kind  yet  remaining  in  Egypt. 

The  facred  book  or  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Apuleius,  was  written  partly  in  lymbolic,  and 
partly  in  thefe  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  He  (the  hierophant)  drew  out  certain  books 
from  the  fecret  repofitories  of  the  famftuary,  written  in 
unknown  characters,  which  contained  the  words  of  the 
i acred  formula  compendioufly  exprefl’ed,  partly  by  fi¬ 
gures  of  animals,  and  partly  by  certain  marks  or  notes 
intricately  knotted,  revolving  in  the  manner  of  a  wheel, 
crowded  together,  and  curled  inward  like  the  tendrils 
of  a  vine,  10  as  to  hide  the  meaning  from  the  curiolity 
of  the  profane.” 

Letters  not  Rut  though  letters  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt, 
111  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  firft  in- 
vented  in  that  country.  Mr  Jackion,  in  his  Chrono¬ 
logical  Antiquities,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they 
were  not  invented  or  carried  into  Egypt  by  Taaut  or 
Thoth ,  the  firft  Hermes,  and  fon  of  Mifraim,  who  lived 
about  500  years  after  the  deluge  hut  that  they  were 
introduced  into  that  country  by  the  fecond  Hermes, 
who  lived  about  400  years  after  the  former.  This  fe¬ 
cond  Hermes,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  the  inventor 
of  grammar  apd  mufic,  and  added  many  words  to  the 
Egyptian  language.  According  to  the  fame  author 
alf’o,  he  invented  letters,  rhythm,  and  the  harmony  of 
founds.  This  was  the  Hermes  fo  much  celebrated  by 
the  Greeks,  who  knexv  no  other  than  liimfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Wife  alferts  that  Mofcs  and  Cadmus 
could  not  learn  the  alphabet  in  Egypt  }  and  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  alphabet  in  their  time.  He  adduces 
levcral  reafons  to  prove  that  they  had  none  till  they 
received  what  was  called  the  Coptic ,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  either  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  under 
Pfammiticlius  or  Amafis  ;  and  the  oldeft  alphabetic  let¬ 
ters  which  can  be  produced  as  Egyptian,  appear  plain¬ 
ly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek.  Herodotus 
confeflcs,  that  all  he  relates  before  the  reign  of  Pfam- 
mitichus  is  uncertain  ;  and  that  he  reports  the  early 
tranfa&ions  of  that  nation  on  the  crc  lit  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  011  which  he  did  not  greatly  depend  ,  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  is  laid  to  have  been  greatly  impofed  upon 
by  them.  Manetho,  the  oldeft  Egyptian  hiftorian, 
tranflatcd  the  facred  regifters  out  of  Egyptian  into 
Greek,  which  arc  faid  by  Syncellus  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  facred  letters,  and  to  have  been  laid  up  by 
the  fecond  Mercury  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  Egyptian  gods  to  have  been  mortal  men  *,  hut 
his  hiftory  was  very  much  corrupted  by  the  Greeks, 
and  hath  been  called  in  queftion  by  feveral  writers  from 
the  account  which  he  himfelf  gave  of  it.  After  Cam- 
byfes  had  carried  away  the  Egyptian  records,  the  priefts, 
to  fupply  their  lofs,  and  to  keep  up  their  pretenfions  to 
antiquity,  began  to  write  new  records  *,  wherein  they 
not  only  unavoidably  made  great  miftakes,  but  added 
much  of  their  own  invention,  cfpecially  as  to  diftant 
times. 

Claim  of  The  Phoenicians  have  likewife  been  fuppofed  the 

the  Phoeni-  inventors  of  letters  \  and  we  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs 

clans. 


of  the  early  civilization  of  this  people.  Their  moft  an-  Alphabet, 
cient  hiftorian,  Sanchoniatho,  lived  in  the  time  of  Abi-  v'  : 
balus,  father  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  He  informs  us, 
that  letters  were  invented  by  Taaut ,  who  lived  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  12th  and  13th  generations  after^  the 
creation.  “  Mifor  (fays  he)  was  the  fon  of  Hamyn  ; 
the  fon  of  Mifor  was  Taaut,  who  invented  the  firft 
letters  for  writing.”  The  Egyptians  call  him  Thoth  ; 
the  Alexandrians  Thoyth  ;  and  the  Greeks  Hermes,  or 
Mercury .  In  the  time  of  this  Taaut  or  Mercury,  (the 
grandfon  of  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah),  Phoenicia  and  the 
adjacent  country  was  governed  by  Uranus,  and  after 
him  by  his  fon  Saturn  or  Cronus.  He  invented  letters 
either  in  the  reign  of  Uranus  or  Cronus  *,  and  ftaid  in 
Phoenicia  with  Cronus  till  the  3  2d  year  of  his  reign. 

Cronus,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Uranus,  made 
feveral  fettlements  of  his  family,  and  travelled  into 
other  parts  ;  and  when  lie  came  to  the  fouth  country, 
he  gave  all  Egypt  to  the  god  Taantus,  that  it  iliould 
be  his  kingdom.  Sanchoniatho  began  his  hiftory  with 
the  creation,  and  ended  it  with  placing  Taautus  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  does  not  mention  the  deluge, 
but  makes  two  more  generations  in  Cain’s  line  from 
Protagonus  to  Agrovenus  (or  from  Adam  to  Noah) 
than  Moles.  As  Sanchoniatho  has  not  told  us 
whether  Taaut  invented  letters  either  in  the  reign  of 
Uranus  or  Cronus,  “  we  cannot  err  much  (fays  Mr 
Jackfon)  if  we  place  his  invention  of  them  550  years 
after  the  Hood,  or  20  years  after  the  difperfion,  antL 
2619  years  before  the  Ckriftian  era,  and  fix,  or  perhaps 
ten  years,  before  lie  went  into  Egypt.”  This  prince 
and  his  pofterity  reigned  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt 
for  15  generations. 

Several  Roman  authors  attribute  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  Phoenicians.  Pliny  fays  (a),  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  famed  for  the  invention  of  letters,  as  well 
as  for  aftronomical  obfervations  and  novel  and  martial 
arts.  Curtius  informs  us,  that  the  Tyrian  nation  are 
related  to  be  the  firft  who  either  taught  or  learned  let¬ 
ters  :  and  Lucan  fays,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  exprefs  founds  or  words  by  letters.  Eu- 
fe bius  alfo  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  u  Sanchonia¬ 
tho  ftudied  with  great  application  the  writings  of 
Taaut,  knowing  that  he  was  the  firft  who  invented  let¬ 
ters.” 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  knew  no 
older  Hermes  than  the  fecond,  who  lived  about  4Q0 
years  after  the  Mezritc  Taaut  or  Hermes.  This  fe¬ 
cond  Hermes  is  called  by  Plato  Theuth ,  and  eounlellor 
or  facred  feribe  to  King  Thanius  ,  hut  it  is  not  faid 
that  he  ever  reigned  in  Egypt  :  hut  the  former  Taaut, 
or  Athothcs,  as  Manetho  calls  him,  xvas  the  immedi¬ 
ate  fuceelfor  of  Menes  the  firft  king  of  Egypt.  This 
fecond  Mercury,  if  we  may  believe  Manetho,  compof- 
ed  feveral  hooks  of  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  and  having 
improved  both  the  language  and  letters  of  that  nation, 
the  Egyptians  attributed  the  arts  and  inventions  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  Phoenician  language  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  a, dialed  of  the  Hebrew  j 
and  though  their  alphabet  docs  not  entirely  agree  with 

the 


(a)  He  fays  in  another  place,  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  is  eternal.  What  dependence  can  we  put  in  the 
opinion  of  a  writer  who  thus  contradi&s  himfelf? 
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Alphabet,  ^ie  Samaritan,  yet  there  is  a  great  fmiilarity  between 
v”"”,  *  them.  Aftronomy  and  arithmetic  were  much  cultivated 
among  them  in  the  moft  early  ages ;  their  fine  linen, 
purple,  and  glafs,  were  much  luperior  to  thofe  of  other 
mations  $  and  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  architedure 
-and  other  arts  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  great,  ele¬ 
gant,  or  pleafing,  whether  in  buildings,  apparel,  or  toys, 
was  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  j 
thefc  being  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia.  Their  great 
proficiency  in  learning  and  arts  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  their  engroffing  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern 
world,  are  likewife  thought  to  give  them  a  juft  claim  to 

Of  lie  the  invention  of  letters. 

Chaldeans  ^le  Chaldeans  alfo  have  laid  claim  to  the  invention 
of  letters  and  with  regard  to  this,  there  is  a  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  Indians,  and  Arabians,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  derived  their  knowledge  from  Abraham,  who 
was  a  Chaldean.  This  tradition  is  in  fome  degree  con¬ 
firmed  by  moft  of  the  weftern  writers,  who  aferibe  the 
inventions  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  Jofephus  pofitively  aflerts,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  ignorant  of  the  fciences  of  arithmetic  and  aftrono¬ 
my  before  they  were  inftruded  by  Abraham  *,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  admits,  that  letters  were  known  in  the 
line  of  that  patriarch  for  many  centuries  before  Mofes. 
The  Chaldaic  letters  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  }  which  are  the  fame,  or  near¬ 
ly  fa,  with  the  old  Phoenician.  Ezra  is  fuppofed  to 
have  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  characters  for  the  more 
beautiful  and  commodious  Chaldee,  which  are  ftill  in 
ufe.  Bcrofus,  the  moft  ancient  Chaldean  hiftorian,  who 
was  born  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  does 
not  fay  that  he  believed  his  countrymen  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  letters. 

Of  the  Sy-  The  Syrians  have  alfo  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 

nans.  letters.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that  they  yielded  to  no 
nation  in  knowledge  and  fkill  in  the  fine  arts.  Their 
language  is  laid  to  have  been  the  vernacular  of  all  the 
oriental  tongues,  and  was  divided  into  three  dialects. 
1.  The  Aramean,  ufed  in  Melopotamia,  and  hy  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kolia  and  Edefa  of  Harram,  and  the  Outer 
Syria.  2.  The  dialect  of  Paleftine  'y  fpoken  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Damafcus,  Mount  Libanus,  and  the  Inner 
Syria.  3.  The  Chaldee  or  Nabathean  dialect,  the  moft 
unpolifhed  of  the  three  and  fpoken  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Affyria,  and  the  villages  of  Irac  or  Babylonia. 
It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  no  nation  of  equal 
antiquity  had  a  more  confidcrable  trade  than  the  Syri¬ 
ans  :  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  brought  the  com¬ 
modities  of  Perfia  and  India  into  the  weft  of  Afia  }  and 
they  feem  to  have  carried  on  an  inland  trade  hy  en¬ 
groffing  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  whilft  the 
Phoenicians  traded  to  the  moft  diftant  countries.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  circumftances,  however,  which  might 
feem  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  Syrians,  the  oldeft  cha¬ 
racters  they  have  are  but  about  three  centuries  before 
Chrift.  Their  letters  are  of  two  forts.  1.  The  Ef- 
trangelo,  which  is  the  more  ancient ;  and,  2.  The  Fflii- 
to,  the  fimple  or  common  character,  which  is  the  more 
expeditious  and  beautiful. 

Of  the  In-  We  muft  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 

dians.  whofe  pretenfions  to  antiquity  yield  to  no  other  nation 
on  earth.  Mr  Halhed,  who  has  written  a  grammar  of 
the  Shanfcrit  language,  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  but  the  parent, 


of  almoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the  Alphabet. 
Chinefe  feas,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  a  language  of  the  *— 
moft  venerable  antiquity.  At  prefent  it  is  appropriated 
to  religious  records  of  the  Branuns,  and  therefore  lliut 
up  in  their  libraries  \  but  formerly  it  appears  to  have 
been  current  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  world, 
as  traces  of  its  extent  may  be  found  in  almoft  every  di- 
ftrid  of  Alia. 

Mr  Halhed  informs  us,  that  “  there  is  a  great  fimi- 
larity  between  the  Shanfcrit  words  and  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  \ 
and  thefe  not  in  technical  or  metaphorical  terms,  but 
in  the  main  ground-works  of  language  \  in  monolylla- 
blcs,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  ol  iuch 
things  as  would  be  firft  diferiminated  on  the  immediate 
dawn  of  civilization.  The  refemblance  which  may  be 
feen  of  the  charaders  on  the  medals  and  fignets  ol  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Afia,  the  light  they  reciprocally  throw 
upon  one  another,  and  the  general  analogy  which  they 
all  bear  to  the  grand  prototype,  affords  another  ample 
field  for  curiofity.  The  coins  of  Alfam,  Napaul,  Caih- 
miria,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  arc  all  llamped  with 
Shanfcrit  letters,  and  moftly  contain  allu lions  to  the 
old  Shanfcrit  mythology'.  The  fame  conformity  may 
be  obfcrved  in  the  impreffions  of  leals  from  Boutan  and 
Thibet.” 

The  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ftill  pre- 
ferves  the  Shanfcrit  language  in  its  original  purity,  and 
offers  a  great  number  of  books  to  the  perufal  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  *,  many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  earlieft  periods  of  human  civilization. 

There  are  feven  different  forts  of  Indian  hand-writ¬ 
ings,  all  comprifed  under  the  general  term  of  Naagorec , 
which  may  be  interpreted  writing .  The  Bramins  lay 
that  letters  were  of  divine  original  \  and  the  elegant 
Shanfcrit  is  ftylcd  Daeb-tiaagoree ,  or  the  writings  of  the 
Immortals,  which  might  not  improbably  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  from  the  more  fimple  Naagoree  of  former  ages. 

The  Bengal  letters  are  another  branch  of  the  lame  ftock. 

The  Bramins  of  Bengal  have  all  their  Shanfcrit  books 
copied  in  their  national  alphabet,  and  they  tranlpofe  in¬ 
to  them  all  the  Daeb-naagoree  manulcripts  for  their 
own  perufal.  The  Moorilh  dialed  is  that  lpecies  of 
Hindoftanie  which  we  owe  to  the  conquefts  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  contains  about  700  radical 
words  }  the  fundamental  part  being  divided  into  three 
claflcs,  viz.  1.  Dhaat ,  or  roots  of  verbs  \  2.  Shubdy 
or  original  nouns  j  3.  Evya ,  or  particles.  Their  al¬ 
phabet  contains  50  letters  }  viz.  34  conlonants  and  16 
vowels.  They  afl’ert  that  they  were  in  polfeffion  ol 
letters  before  any  other  nation  in  the  world  •,  and  Mr 
Halhed  conjedures,  that  the  long-boafted  original  ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Egyptians  may  ftill  be  a  matter  of  dil- 
pute.  The  rajah  of  Kifhinagur  affirms,  that  he  has 
in  his  pofleffion  Shanfcrit  books,  where  the  Egyptians 
are  conftantly  deferibed  as  difciples,  not  as  inftrudors  \ 
and  as  feeking  in  Hindoftan  that  liberal  education,  and 
thofe  fciences,  which  none  of  their  own  countrymen 
had  fufficient  knowledge  to  impart.  Mr  Halhed  hints 
alfo,  that  the  learning  of  Hindoftan  might  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  Egypt,  and  thus  have  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  Mofes.  Several  authors,  however,  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  poffeffed  themlelves 
of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  by  the  Red  fea,  and  that  they 
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carried  on  a  coniiderable  traffic  with  the  Indian  nations 
before  the  time  of  Sefoftris  ;  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  eotemporary  with  Abraham,  though  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  conjectures  him  to  have  been  the  Shifhak  who 
took  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam. 

In  the  year  1769,  one  of  the  faered  books  of  the 
Gentoos,  called  Bagavadam ,  tranflated  by  Meridas 
Poule,  a  learned  man  of  Indian  origin,  and  chief  in- 
terpreter  to  the  fupreme  council  of  Pondicherry,  was 
font  by  him  to  M.  Berten  in  France.  In  his  prefaee 
he  fays,  that  it  was  compofcd  by  VialTar  the  ion  of 
Brahma,  and  is  of  faered  authority  among  the  worlhip- 
pers  of  Vifehnow.  This  book  claims  an  antiquity  of 
5000  years  ;  but  M.  dc  Guines  has  fliown,  that  its  pre- 
ten  (ions  to  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  are  entirely  in- 
,  eonelufive  and  uiifatisfattory :  whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  fays  Mr  Aille,  that  though  a  farther  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  literature  of  the  Indian  nations  may  be  laudable, 
yet  we  muff  by  no  means  give  too  eafy  credit  to  their 
relations  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  their  jnanu- 
feripts  and  early  civilization. 

letters  not  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Perfians  had  any  great 
~d  in  learning  among  them  till  the  time  of  Hyftafpes  the 
father  of  Darius.  The  former,  we  are  told,  travelled 
into  India,  and  was  inftrutted  by  the  Bramins  in  the 
feienees  for  which  they  were  famed  at  that  time.  The 
ancient  Perfians  defpifed  riches  and  commerce,  nor  had 
they  any  money  among  them  till  after  the  conqueft  of 
Lydia.  It  appears  by  feveral  inferiptions  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Perfepolis,  which  was  built 
near  700  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  that  the  Per¬ 
fians  fometimes  wrote  in  perpendicular  columns  like 
the  Chinefe.  This  mode  of  writing  was  firft  made  ufe 
of  on  the  Hems  of  trees,  pillars,  or  obelifks.  As  for 
thofe  fimple  characters  found  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ftaireafe  of  Perfepolis,  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
alphabetic,  fome  hieroglyphic,  and  others  antediluvian. 

Dr  Hyde  pronounces  them  to  have  been  mere  whim- 
fieal  ornaments,  though  the  author  of  Conjectural  Ob- 
lervations  on  Alphabetic  Writing  fuppofes  them  to  be 
fragments  of  Egyptian  antiquity  brought  by  Cambyfes 
from  the  fpoils  of  Thebes.  The  learned  are  generally 
•agreed,  that  the  Perfians  were  later  in  civilization  than 
many  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  they  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  any  pretenfions  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

As  the  Arabians  have  been  in  polfeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  now  inhabit  for  upwards  of  3700  years,  witlir 
out  being  intermixed  with  foreign  nations,  or  fubjugat- 
ed  by  any  other  power,  their  language  muft  be  very 
ancient.  The  two  principal  dialects  of  it  were  that 
fpoken  by  the  Hamyarites  and  other  genuine  Arabs  ; 
and  that  of  the  Koreifli,  in  whieli  Mahomet  wrote  the 
Alcoran.  The  former  is  named  by  oriental  writers, 
the  Arabic  of  Hamyar  :  the  latter,  the  pure  or  defecated 
Arabic .  Mr  Riehardfon  obferves,  as  a  proof  of  the 
riehnefs  of  this  language,  that  it  confifts  of  2000  radi¬ 
cal  words. 

The  old  Arabic  characters  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
very  high  antiquity;  for  Ebn  Haffiem  relates,  that  an 
infeription  in  it  was  found  in  Yaman  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Jofeph.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Ara 


^or  by  the 
Arabians. 


bians  were  the  inventors  of  letters  ;  and  Sir  Ifaae  New¬ 
ton  is  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  learned  the  alphabet  from 
the  Midianites,  who  were  Arabians. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Arabs  confifts  of  28  letters 
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fimilar  to  the  ancient  Cufic,  in  which  the  firft  copies  of  Alphabet, 
the  Alcoran  were  written.  The  prefent  Arabie  eha-  — v— — > 
ratters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,  a  learned  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  lived  about  300  years  after  Mahomet.  The 
Arabian  writers  themfelves  inform  us  that  their  alpha¬ 
bet  is  not  very  ancient,  and  that  they  received  it  only  a?* 
fhort  time  before  the  introduction  of  Iflamifm. 

On  this  aeeount  of  the  pretenfions  of  different  na¬ 
tions  to  the  invention  of  letters,  Mr  Aftle  makes  the 
following  reflections:  44  The  vanity  of  each  nation  in¬ 
duces  them  to  pretend  to  the  moil  early  civilization  ; 
but  fueh  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It 
ihould  feem,  however,  that  the  conteft  may  be  confined 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Chaldeans. 

The  Greek  writers,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  have  eopied 
them,  decide  in  favour  of  Egypt,  beeaufe  their  infor¬ 
mation  is  derived  from  the  Egyptians  themfelves.  The^elters 
pofitive  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  does  not  depend  entire- moft  pro- 
ly  upon  the  teftimony  of  Sanehoniatho  ;  the  eredit  bably  in- 
of  his  hiftory  is  alfo  well  fupported  by  Philo  of  Byblus  vente<3  in 
his  tranflator,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Luean,  and Phoenicia’ 
other  aneient  writers,  who  might  have  feen  his  works 
entire,  and  whofe  relations  deferve  at  leaft  as  much 
credit  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  writers.  It" 
muft  be  allowed,  that  Sanelioniatho’s  hiftory  contains 
many  fabulous  accounts  ;  but  does  not  the  aneient  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  moft  other  na¬ 
tions,  abound  with  them  to  a  much  greater  degree? 

The  fragments  which  we  have  of  this  moft  ancient  hi- 
ftorian  are  ehiefly  fumifhed  by  Eufebius,  who  took  all 
poffibie  advantages  to  reprefen t  the  Pagan  writers  in 
the  worft  light,  and  to  render  their  theology  abfurd 
and  ridiculous. 

“  7.  he  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  languages  are  very 
fimilar  ;  but  the  latter  is  laid  to  be  more  large  and 
full,  which  is  an  indication  of  its  being  of  a  later  date. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Wife,  however,  that  the  aneient 
Egyptians  had  not  the  knowledge  of  letters,  feems  to 
be  erroneous ;  as  they  had  commercial  intercom!© 
with  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  they  probably 
had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  if  their  policy,  like  that 
of  the  Chinefe  at  this  day,  did  not  prohibit  the  ufe  of 
them. 

“  The  Chaldeans,  who  cultivated  aftronomy  in  the 
moft  remote  ages,  ufed  fymbols  or  arbitrary  marks  in 
their  calculations  ;  and  we  have  fhewn  that  thefe  were 
the  parents  of  letters.  This  cireumftance  greatly  fa¬ 
vours  their  claim  to  the  invention  :  beeaufe  Chaldea, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  allowed  by  all  authors, 
both  faered  and  profane,  to  have  been  peopled  before 
Egypt )  and  it  is  certain,  that  many  nations  faid  to 
be  defeended’  from  Sliein  and  Japheth,  had  their  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  defeended  from 
Ham. 

u  It  is  obfervable  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians, 

Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  all  bordered  upon  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians  were  the  greateft  as  well 
as  the  moft  aneient  commercial  nation,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  communicated  letters  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  not  far  diftant  from 
each  other. 

4 4  Mr  Jaekfon  is  evidently  miftaken  when  he  fays 
that  letters  were  invented  2619  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift.  The  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes  was  2349 

years 
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years  before  that  event*  and  if  letters  were  not  invent¬ 
ed  till  550  years  after,  as  he  afterts,  we  muft  date  their 
difcovery  only  1799  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
which  is  410  years  after  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  Syncellns  and  others, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon  with  the  Mifor  of 
Sanchoniatho,  the  Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians  *,  but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  Egypt  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Mizraim. 

“  This  Mizraim,  the  fecond  foil  of  Amyn  or  Ham, 
feated  himfelf  near  the  entrance  of  Egypt  at  Zoan,  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  2188,  and  160  years  after  the 
flood.  He  afterwards  built  Thdhes,  and  fome  lay 
Memphis.  Before  the  time  that  he  went  into  Egypt, 
his  fon  Taaut  had  invented  letters  in  Phoenicia  j  and 
if  this  invention  took  place  ten  years  before  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  his  father  into  Egypt,  as  Mr  Jackfon  fuppofes, 
we  may  trace  letters  as  tar  back  as  the  year  2178  he- 
fore  Chrift,  or  150  years  after  the  deluge  recorded  by 
Mofes*,  and  beyond  this  period,  the  written  annals  of 
mankind,  which  have  been  hitherto  tranfmitted  to  us, 
will  not  enable  uS  to  trace  the  knowledge  of  them  ; 
though  this  want  of  materials  is  no  proof  that  letters 
were  not  known  until  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
deluge.  As  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  Indian  nations, 
we  muft  be  better  acquainted  with  tlicir  records  before 
we  can  admit  of  their  claim  to  the  firft  ufe  of  letters*, 
efpecially  as  none  of  their  manuferipts  of  any  great  an¬ 
tiquity  have  as  yet  appeared  in  Europe.  That  the 
Arabians  were  not  the  inventors  of  letters,  has  appeared 
by  their  own  confeflion.  Plato  fomewhere  mentions 
Hyperborean  letters  very  different  from  the  Greek  j 
thefe  might  have  been  the  char  afters  ufed  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  or  ancient  Scythians.  # 

“  It  may  be  expefted  that  fomething  flionld  be  faid 
concerning  thofe  books  mentioned  by  fome  authors  to 
have  been  written  before  the  deluge.  Among  others, 
Dr  Parfons,  in  his  Remains  of  Japhetli,  p.  346,  359, 
fuppofes  letters  to  have  been  known  to  Adam  *,  and 
the  Sabeans  produce  a  book?  which  they  pretend  was 
written  bv  Adam.  But  concerning  thele .  we  have  110 
guide  to  direft  us  any  more  than  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  books  of  Enoch  5  fome  of  which,  Origen  tells 
ris,  were  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  queen  of  Saba.  Tertullian  affirms,  that  he  faw  and 
read  feveral  pages  of  them:  and,  in  his  treatife  Be  Ha- 
hitu  Mulierum ,  he  plaees  thofe  books  among  the  cano¬ 
nical  :  but  St  Jerome  and  St  Auftin  look  upon  them  to 
be  apocryphal.  William  Poftellus  pretended  to  com¬ 
pile  his  book,  Be  Originibus ,  from  the  book  of  Enoch*, 
mid  Thomas  Bangius  publiflied  at  Copenhagen,  in  1657, 
a  work  which  contains  many  fmgnlar  relations  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  writing  among  the  Antedilnvians, 
which  contains  feveral  pleafant  ftories  concerning  the 

books  of  Enoch.  ,  ,  .  .  .  0  T  1 

«  "With  regard  to  this  patriarch,  indeed,  St  Jude 
informs  us  that  he  prophefied ,  but  he  does  not  fay  that 
he  wrote .  The  writings,  therefore,  attributed  to  the 
Antediluvians,  muft  appear  quite  uncertain  ;  though  it 


might  be  improper  to  affert  that  letters  were  unknown  Alphabet, 
before  the  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes .”  ' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  Ihow,  that  all  the  alphabets  All  the  al- 
in  the  world  cannot  be  derived  from  one  original  5  be-  phabets  in 
caufe  there  are  a  variety  of  alphabets  ufed  in  diftcrcnt  c**"0°rbe 
parts  of  Afia,  which  vary  in  name,  number,  figure,  or-  pr0Yed  to 
der,  and  power,  from  the  Phoenician,  ancient  Hebrew,  arife  froi* 
or  Samaritan.  In  feveral  of  thefe  alphabets  alfo,  there  one  origb 
are  marks  for  founds  peculiar  to  the  languages  ot  thella- 
Eaft,  which  arc  not  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  the 
notation  of  tbe  languages  of  Europe. 

None  of  the  alphabets  to  the  eaft  of  Pcrfia  have  any 
connexion  with  the  Phoenician  or  its  derivatives,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Arabie  letters  have  been  introduced  bv 
the  conquefts  of  the  Mahometans.  The  foundation  of 
all  the  Indian  charafters  arc  thofe  called  Shanfcnt  or 
Su?i <rscrit.  This  fignifics  fomething  brought  to  perfee- 
tionf  incontradiftinftion  to  Prakrit ,  which  figniiies  vul¬ 
gar  or  un poli Hied.  Hcncc  the  refined  and  religious  lan¬ 
guage  and  charafters  of  India  are  called  Sungsciit ,  and 
the  more  vulgar  mode  of  writing  and  exjireffion  1  raknt. 

From  this  Shanicrit  are  derived  the  facred  charafters  of 
Thibet,  the  Caflimirian,  Bengalefc,  Malabanc,  and 
Tamoul ;  the  Cingalefe,  Siamele,  Mahrattan,  Conca- 
nee,  See.  From  the  fame  fource  we  may  derive  the 
Tangntic  or  Tartar  charafters,  which  are  finular  m 
their  great  outlines  to  the  Shanfcrit ;  though  it  is  not 
cafily  determined  which  is  derived  from  the  other,  lhe 
common  Tartar  is  generally  read,  like  the  Chineie, 
from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  alphabets  ufed  in  ditter- 
ent  parts  of  Afia,  entirely  different  not  only  from  the 
Shanfcrit  and  all  thofe  derived  from  it,  but  alio  from 
the  Phoenician  and  thofe  which  proceed  from  it.  Sonic 
of  thofe  are  the  alphabet  of  Pegu,  the  Batta  charafters 
ufed  in  the  ill  an  d  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Barman  or  bo- 
man  charafters  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Pegu.  1  he 
names  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  which  thele  alpha¬ 
bets  are  compofed,  differ  entirely  from  the  1  hcemcian, 
or  thofe  derived  from  them.  It  is  impoffible  to  ailimi- 
late  their  forms  ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  eaiy  to 
conceive  how  the  50  letters  of  the  Shanicrit  language 
could  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which 
confided  originally  only  of  135  though  it  is  certain, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  alphabets  now-  111 
ufe  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
or  Samaritan. 

Mr  Aftle  next  proceeds  to  eonfider  what  alphabets  Alphabets 
are  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  deiwe^ 
have  been  immediately  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  &aman-  phoeIlicjan> 
tan*,  the  Chaldaic ;  the  Baftulian  (a)  or  Spanifb  1 Tice- 
nician  *,  the  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian  $  and  the 
Pelafgian.  From  the  ancient  Hebrew  proceeded  the 
Chaldaic  or  fqnarc  Hebrew  *,  the  round  Hebrew  ;  and 
what  is  called  the  running  hand  of  the  Rabbins. .  I  he 
Pelafgian  gave  birth  to  "the  Etrufcan,  Eugubian  or 
Umbrian,  Ofcan,  Samnic,  and  Ionic  Greek,  written 
from  the  left.  From  the  Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew 
are  derived  the  Syriac,  and  the  ancient  and  modern 
Arabic.  The  Syriac  is  divided  into  the  Eftrangelo 


(a)  The  Baftuli  are  faid  to  have  been  a  Canaanitilh  or  Phoenician  people  who  fled  from  Jofhua,  and  fettled 

afterwards  in  Spain. 
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Alphabet.  anc^  Mcndcean,  and  the  modern  Arabic  has  given  rife 
~-v— to  the  Perfian  and  Turkiili.  From  the  ancient  Arabic 
are  derived  the  Cufic  or  Oriental,  the  Mauritanie  or 
Occidental,  the  Afriean  or  Saracen,  and  the  Moorifli. 
The  Ionic  Greek  gave  rife  to  the  Arcadian,  Latin,  an¬ 
cient  Gaulifh,  ancient  Spanilh,  ancient  Gothic,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Iluflian,  Illyrian  or  Sclavonic,  Bulgarian,  and 
Armenian.  From  the  Homan  are  derived  the  Lonilmr- 
dic,  Yifigothie,  Saxon,  Gallican,  Franco-Gallic  or  Me¬ 
rovingian,  German,  Caroline,  Capetian,  and  modern 
Gothic. 

The  Punic  letters  are  alfo  called  Tyrian ,  and  wore 
much  the  fame  with  the  Carthaginian  or  Sicilian.  The 
Punie  language  was  at  firft  the  fame  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  5  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  has  an  af¬ 
finity  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  Some  remains  of 
‘it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Maltefe.  To  make  a  com¬ 
plete  Punie,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian  alphabet,  we  mull 
admit  feveral  pure  Phoenician  letters. 

The  Pelafgi  -were  likewife  of  Phoenician  original  \ 
and,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  the  Diofeuri  and  Ca- 
hiri  wrote  the  firffc  annals  of  the  Phoenician  hiftory,  by 
order  of  Taant,  the  inventor  of  letters.  They  made 
Ihips  of  burthen  \  and  being  call  upon  the  coaft  near 
Mount  Cafius,  about  40  miles  from  Pelufinm,  where 
they  built  a  temple  in  the  fecond  generation  after  the 
deluge  related  by  Mofes,  they  were  called  Pelafgi ,  from 
their  palling  by  fea,  and  wandering  from  one  country 
to  another.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Pelafgi 
were  defeendants  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  and  that  the 
Samothracians  received  and  pra&ifcd  the  Cahiric  myfte- 
ries  from  them.  The  Pelafgie  alphabet  prevailed  in 
Greeee  till  the  time  of  Deucalion,  when  the  Pelafgi 
were  driven  out  of  Theffaly  or  Ocnotria  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  *,  after  which  fonie  of  them  fettled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  and  others  at  Croton,  now  Cortona  in  Tuf- 
'cany.  Their  alphabet  confifted  of  16  letters,  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  alphabet,  brought  into  Italy  before  the 
“reign  of  that  prince,  confifted  of  no  more  than  13.  Deu¬ 
calion  is  faid  to  have  reigned  about  820  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  1526  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

That  the  Tyrrheni,  Tyrfeni  or  llctrui'ci,  fettled  in 
Italy  long  before  this  period,  appears  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that  a  colony 
went  by  fea  from  Lydia  into  Italy  under  Tyrrhenus  ; 
and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  proves  that  many  au¬ 
thors  called  them  Pelafgi.  He  then  eites  Hellanicus 
Lefbicus,  an  author  fomewhat  more  ancient  than  He¬ 
rodotus,  to  prove,  that  they  Were  firft  called  Pelafgi 
Tyrrheni;  and  when  they  palled  into  Italy,  they  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  part  of  It  called  Etruria .  Their  emigra¬ 
tion  took  place  about  the  year  of  the  world  2011,  or 
1993  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  which  is  350  years 
before  the  Pelafgi  left  Greeee.  Bifliop  Cumberland  ad¬ 
duces  many  proofs  to  fhow  that  the  Tyrrhenians  origi¬ 
nally  came  out  of  Lydia  into  Italy.  Several  Roman 
authors  alfo  fpeak  of  this  Lydian  colony  5  and  Horaee 
compliments  his  patron  Maecenas  upon  his  Lydian  def- 
•cent : 

Lydorum  quiccjuid  Etrufcos 
Incoluit  fines ,  nemo  generofior  efi  tc. 

The  Etrufean  letters  are  Pelafgie,  and  feveral  of  the 
Etrufean  inferiptions  are  written  in  the  Pelafgie  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Roman  letters  are  Ionic.  The  Ofcan 
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language  was  a  diale£t  of  the  Etrufean  \  their  eliarae-  Alphabet, 
ters  arc  nearer  the  Ionic  or  Roman  than  the  Etrufean. v— -vy~ 
There  is  alfo  very  little  difference  between  the  Pclaf- 
gian,  Etrufean,  and  moft  ancient  Greek  letters,  which 
are  placed  from  right  to  left.  The  Arcadians  were  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  and  ufed  the  Ionic  letters  *,  but  at  what 
time  they  began  to  write  from  left  to  right  is  not 
known,  as  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Etrufean,  Ofcan,  and  Samuite  alphabets,  are  derived 
from  the  Pelafgie  :  they  differ  from  each  other  more  in 
name  than  in  form  *,  but  a  far  greater  number  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Ionic  Greek,  namely,  the  Arcadian, 
the  Latian  or  Roman,  and' the  others  already  enume¬ 
rated. — The  Runic  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Gothie. 

According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  firft 
Greek  colony  which  came  into  Italy  confifted  of  Arca¬ 
dians,  under  the  conduct  of  Ocnotrus,  the  ion  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  fifth  in  defeent  from  Phoroneus,  the  full  king 
of  Argos,  who  reigned  about  599  years  before  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Troy,  and  1750  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Thefe  Oenotrians  were  called  Aborigines ;  and  after 
they  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  war  with 
the  'Sieuli,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  eolony  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  came  out  of  Thelfaly  into  Italy,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  driven  from  the  former  eountry.  About  1476 
R.  C.  another  colony  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  Theffaly  by  the  Curetcs  and  Lelcgcs,  arrived 
in  Italy,  where  they  aflifted  the  Aborigines  to  drive 
out  the  Sieuli,  poffefling  themfelves  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris,  and 
building  feveral  cities.  Solinus  and  Pliny  tell  ns,  that 
the  Pelafgi  firft  carried  letters  into  Italy y  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  dillinguiflxes  between  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Arcades  \ 
fo  the  letters  firft  carried  into  Italy  were  not  the  Ionic 
Greek,  hut  tliofe  more  ancient  Pelafgie  chara&ers 
which  the  Pelafgi  carried  with  them  before  Deucalion 
and  Cadmus  are  faid  to  have  come  into  Bceotia  and 
Theffaly.  The  ftory  of  Cadmus  is  mueli  involved  in 
fable  but  it  is  agreed  by  moft  of  the  aneients,  that 
the  children  of  Agenor,  viz.  Cadmus,  Europa,  Phoenix, 
and  Cilix,  carried  with  them  a  colony,  compoled  of 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians,  into  Afia  Minor,  Crete, 

Greece,  and  Libya,  where  they  introduced  letters,  mu- 
fic,  poetry’,  and  other  arts,  fciences,  and  cuiloms,  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

Dionyfius  enumerates  the  following  Greek  colonies 
whieh  came  into  Italy:  1.  The  Aborigines  under  Oe- 
notrus,  from  Arcadia.  2.  The  Pelafgie  colony,  which, 
came  from  Hoemonia  or  Theffaly.  3.  Another  Arca¬ 
dian  colony  which  came  with  Evaiuler  from  Palantium. 

4.  Thole  who  came  from  Peloponncfus  with  Hercules ; 
and,  5.  Thofe  who  came  with  /Eneas  from  Troy.  It 
is  not  cafy  to  difeover  when  the  Ionie  way  of  writing 
from  left  to  right  was  introduced  into  Italy  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  it  did  not  univerfallv  prevail  even  in 
Greece  till  feveral  ages  after  it  was  found  out.  ThA 
Athenians  did  not  comply  with  it  till  the  year  of  Rome 
350  j  nor  Was  it  pra£Hfed  by  the  Samnites  even  in  the 
6th  century  of  that  city,  or  230  years  before  Chrift  : 
for  M.  Gobelin,  vol.  vi.  PI.  2.  gives  us  the  Sanmite 
alphabet  of  that  century,  wherein  the  letters  are  plaeed 
from  right  to  left }  although  the  Ionie  way  of  writing 
prevailed  in  fomc  parts  of  Italy  in  the  third  eentury  of 
Rome.  “  In  time  (fays  Pliny)  the  tacit  confent  of  all 
4  Z  nations 
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nations  agreed  to  ufe  the  Ionic  letters.  The  Romans 
confentcd  to  this  mode  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Prifcus,  their  fifth  king.”  The  letters  brought  by 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  Mr 
Wife  thinks,  muft  have  been  the  new  or  Jonic  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  not  the  fame  with  that  brought  by  Evander 
500  y  ears  before.  After  the  Romans  had  eftablifhcd 
the  ufe  of  the  Ionic  letters,  they  feem  not  to  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Pclafgian  and  Etrufcan  to  have  been 
Creek  alphabets  :  the  mod  learned  of  them  knew  none 
older  than  the  Ionic,  as  appears  from  the  Creek  Farnefe 
inferiptions  of  llerodcs  Atticus.  This  learned  man, 
out  of  a  regard  to  antiquity,  caufed  the  oldeft  ortho¬ 
graphy  to  he  obferved  in  the  writing,  and  the  letters  to 
he  delineated  after  the  mod  antique  forms  that  could 
he  found  \  and  they  are  plainly  no  other  than  the  lonie 
or  right-handed  characters. 

The  ancient  Gaulilli  letters  are  derived  from  the 
Creek,  and  their  writing  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  Gothic  than  that  of  the  Romans :  this  appears  by 
t lie  monumental  iuiciiption  of  Gordian,  meffenger  of 
the  Cauls,  who  fullered  martyrdom  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  with  all  his  family.  Tliefe  ancient  Gaulilli  cha¬ 
racters  were  generally  ufed  by  the  people  before  the 
conqued  of  Gaul  by  Ca-far  j  hut  after  that  time  the 
Roman  letters  were  gradually  introduced.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  ufed  letters  nearly  Greek  before  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Romans.  The  ancient  Gothic  alpha¬ 
bet  was  very  fimilar  to  the  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to 
Ulphilas,  bifliop  of  the  Goths,  who  lived  in  Mafia 
about  370  yrears  after  Chrift.  He  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  tongue.  This  circumdanee  might  have 
occafioned  the  tradition  of  his  having  invented  tliefe 
letters  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  thefe  charadlcrs  were  in 
ufe  long  before  this  time.  The  Runic  alphabet  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ancient  Gothic. 

The  Coptic  letters  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
Greek.  Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  }  but  there  is  a  very  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Ethiopic  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Scythians 
edablifhed  in  Europe,  is  the  fame  with  what  St  Cyril 
calls  the  Servian.  The  Ruffian,  Illyrian  or  Sclavonic, 
and  the  Bulgarian,  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek. 
The  Armenian  letters  differ  very  much  from  the  Greek, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  well  as  from  the 
Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  the  Lombardic  relates  to  the  manuferipts  of  Italy ; 
the  Vifigothic  to  thofe  of  Spain  \  the  Saxon  to  thole 
of  England  ^  the  Gallican  and  Franco-Gallic  or  Me¬ 
rovingian  to  the  manuferipts  of  France  *,  the  German 
to  thofe  of  that  country  \  and  the  Caroline,  Capetian, 
and  modern  Gothic,  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
who  read  Latin.  The  firft  fix  of  thefe  alphabets  arc 
before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  laft  three  pofterior 
to  it.  They  are  more  diflinguifhed  by  their  names 
than  the  forms  of  their  characters  ^  and  the  former  in¬ 
dicate  all  of  them  to  have  been  of  Roman  extraction. 
Each  nation,  in  adopting  the  letters  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  added  a  talle  and  manner  peculiar  to  itfelfj 
which  obvionfly  diftinguifhed  it  from  the  writings  of 
all  other  people  \  whence  arofe  the  differences  between 
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the  writings  of  the  Lombards,  Spaniards,  French,  A?plju|>et 
Saxons,  Germans,  and  Goths,  and  all  the  ftiange  terms 
obfervable  in  the  writings  of  the  Francic  Gauls  or  Me? 
rovingians  >  and  thofe  of  the  Carlovingians,  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  may  be  traced  from  the  fame  lource.  From 
thefe  diltinClions  the  name  of  national  writing  was  de¬ 
rived. 

The  writing  of  Italy  was  uniform  till  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  who  disfigured  it  by  their  barbarous 
tafte.  In  569,  the  Lombards,  having  poffeffed  tliem- 
felves  of  all  Italy,  excepting  Rome  and  Ravenna,  in¬ 
troduced  that  form  of  writing  which  goes  under  their 
name  \  and  as  the  popes  ufed  the  Lombardic  manner 
in  their  bulls,  the  name  of  Roman  was  fometimes  given 
to  it  in  the  nth  century,  and  though  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  206  years, 
the  name  of  their  writing  continued  in  Italy  from  the 
7th  to  the  13th  century,  and  then  ceafcd }  when  learn¬ 
ing  having  declined  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  manner  of  writing  degenerated  into  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic. 

The  Vifigoths  introduced  their  form  of  writing  into 
Spain,  after  having  overrun  that  country )  but  it  was 
abolifhed  in  a  provincial  fynod,  held  at  Leon  in  1091, 
when  the  Latin  characters  were  eftahliihed  for  all  pub¬ 
lic  inftruments,  though  the  \  iligothic  were  uied  in  pri¬ 
vate  writings  for  three  centuries  afterwards. 

The  Gauls,  on  being  fubjeCied  by  the  Romans,  a- 
dopted  their  manner  of  writing }  but  by  iuhiequent  ad¬ 
ditions  of  their  own,  their  characters  were  changed  into 
what  is  called  the  Gallican  or  Roman  Gallic  mode.  This 
was  changed  by  the  Franks  into  the  Franco-Gallic  or 
j\Iero cingian  mode  of  writing,  being  pra&ifed  under 
the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.  It  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  dole  of  the  fixth  century,  and  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth. 

The  German  mode  of  writing  was  improved  by  Char¬ 
lemagne  j  and  this  improvement  occafioned  another  di- 
ftinCtion  in  writing,  by  introducing  the  alphabet  named 
Caroline ,  which  declined  in  the  ijZth  century,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  the  13th  by  the  modern  Gothic.  In 
France  it  had  degenerated  by  the  middle  of  the  icth 
century,  but  was  rcflored  in  987  by  Hugh  Capet, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Capetian .  It  was  uied 
in  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France. 

The  modern  Gothic,  which  fpread  itfclf  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  is  improperly 
named,  as  not  deriving  its  origin  from  the  writing  an¬ 
ciently  ufed  by  the  Goths.  It  is,  however,  the  worft 
and  moil  barbarous  way  of  writing,  and  originated 
among  the  fchoolmen  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  j  being 
indeed  nothing  elfe  than  Latin  writing  degenerated. 

It  began  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  was  in  general  ufe,. 
cfpecially  among  monks  and  fchoolmen,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  till  the  reftoration  of  arts  in  the  15th  century, 
and  continued  longer  in  Germany  and  the  northern 
nations.  Our  fiatute  books  are  ftill  printed  in  Gothic 
letters.  The  moft  barbarous  writing  of  the  feventli, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  was  preferable  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic.  It  is  diverfified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  can 
fcarce  admit  of  defeription  }  and  the  abbreviations  ufed 
by  the  writers  were  fo  numerous,  that  it  became  very 
difficult  to  read  it }  which  was  one  of  the  great  caufes 
of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  times.  Along  with  this, 
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however,  the  Lombardic,  Gothic,  Homan,  Caroline,  and 
Capetian  modes  of  writifig,  were  occafionally  ufed  by 
individuals. 

The  idea  that  all  the  alphabets  above  mentioned  are 
derived  from  the  Homan,  tends  to  prove  the  diftinCtiou 
of  national  writing,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  difeovering 
the  age  of  manuferipts  :  for  though  we  may  not  be  able 
exactly  to  determine  the  time  when  a  manufcript  was 
written,  we  may  be  able  nearly  to  aleertain  its  age.  For 
example,  if  a  writing  is  Merovingian,  it  may  be  decla¬ 
red  not  to  be  polterior  to  the  9th,  nor  prior  to  the  5th, 
century.  If  another  be  Lombardie,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  pofterior  to  the  middle  of  the  9th,  and  prior  to  the 
13th.  Should  it  be  Saxon,  it  cannot  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  7th,  nor  later  than  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 2th. 

Having  confidercd  whence  the  alphabets  now  in  ufe 
throughout  the  various  nations  of  the  world  are  deriv¬ 
ed,  it  remains  to  fay  fometliing  concerning  them  as  the 
elements  of  words,  or  bow  far  they  are  capable  of  cx- 
preffing  thofe  founds  which,  by  proper  combination 
and  arrangement,  conftitute  articulate  language.  The 
number  of  fimple  founds  in  any  language  cannot  be  very 
numerous  ;  and  it  is  plainly  thefe  bmple  founds  alone 
that  we  have  occafiou  to  represent  by  alphabetical  cha¬ 
racters.  Hence  "the  perfon  who  hill  invented  letters 
mnft  have  been  capable  of  analyzing  language  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  feems  by  no  means  eafy  to  do,  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  even  the  learned  among  ourfelves  are  not  yet 
agreed.  It  is  this  difficulty  whieh  has  produced  the 
great  diverfity  in  the  number  of  alphabetical  characters 
ufed  by  different  nations  ;  and  where  we  fee  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  them  ufed,  we  may  account  the  writing  not  the 
better,  hut  much  the  worfe  for  it  ^  and  whoever  the  pre¬ 
tended  inventor  was,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  inppofe 
that  he  disfigured  an  alphabet  already  invented,  by  un- 
neeeffary  additions,  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  one 
himfelf. 

When  we  confider  alphabetical  characters  as  thus  re- 
fulting  from  an  analyfis  of  language,  it  will  by  no  means 

_  ^  appear  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  a  gradual  and 

evolution  ofprogreffive  operation  of  the  human  mind  through  many 
die. human  ages.  There  is  not  the  leaft  affinity  betwixt  reprefent- 
poivcrs.  jng  any  objeCt  by  a  picture,  and  finding  out  the  founds 
which  eompole  the  word  by  which  it  is  expreffed  :  nor, 
though  a  nation  had  been  in  nfe  to  reprefen t  things 
either  in  this  method,  or  by  any  kind  of  arbitrary 
marks,  for  thoufands  of  years,  eonld  the  one  ever  have 
led  to  the  other.  Arbitrary  marks  mull  always  be  the 
fame  with  pictures  in  this  refpeCt,  that  they  mull  al¬ 
ways  he  fixed  to  particular  objeCts,  and  thus  be  in- 
creafed  ad  infinitum .  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
indifferent  to  all  objeCts  ^  and  therefore,  by  their  com¬ 
binations,  which  are  more  numerous  than  as  many  ar¬ 
bitrary  marks  as  we  could  remember,  may  exprefs  all 
the  objeCts  in  nature.  This  might  furniffi  an  argument 
of  fiome  ftrength  for  the  divine  revelation  of  writing, 
were  it  not  that  other  arts,  feemingly  as  ufcful,  and  as 
difficult  to  he  invented,  had  not  been  exprefsly  aferib- 
ed  to  particular  perfons  whom  we  cannot  fuppofe  to 
have  been  divinely  infpired.  Thus  metallurgy,  mufic, 
the  keeping  of  cattle,  and  ufe  of  tents,  are  all  aferib- 
ed  to  a  Angle  family  ;  and  though  writing  he  not  ex- 
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no  reafon  to  have  reeourfe  to  a  revelation  for  it,  as  long  ■ \ - r 

as  the  human  faculties  are  known  to  have  been  fufti- 
cient  for  the  invention  of  it.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  take  a 
review  of  the  different  arts  which  mankind  have  in¬ 
vented,  we  ffiall  find,  that  few  of  them  refulted  from 
any  gradual  progrefs  or  evolution  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  but  rather  by  fome  ludden  and  almoft;  un¬ 
accountable  turn  of  thought  in  an  individual.  Thus, 
the  art  of  printing,  little  inferior  in  its  utility  to  that 
of  writing,  lay  hid  for  ages,  and  was  at  laft  invented 
we  fearce  know  how  \  fo  that  if  one  inclined  to  iup- 
pofe  this  a  divine  revelation,  he  eould  be  at  little  lois 
for  arguments  to  fupport  his  hypothecs.  This  was  what 
all  the  inventions  and  evolutions  of  human  powers  iince 
the  creation  had  never  been  able  to  accompliih  ;  yet 
nobod v  believes  that  it  required  fupernatural  abilities 
to  he  the  author  of  this  art,  becaufe  we  fee  plainly  that 
it  might  have  oeeurred  to  the  human  mind  from  various 
fdurces,  and  are  furprifed  that  it  did  not  occur  long 
before.  In  like  manner,  the  method  of  accounting  for 
the  cclcftial  motions  by  the  united  forces  of  projection 
and  gravitation,  was  no  refult  of  the  progrefs  that 
mankind  had  made  in  fcience,  hut  luckily  occurred  to 
Mr  Hoitox,  without  any  thing  that  we  know  to  di- 
rcCt  him,  or  perhaps  from  caufes  almoft  unknown  to 
liimlelf.  Thus,  alfo,  the  ft  cam  engine,  aeroftation, &c. 
were  fuddcnly  invented  only  by  a  fliglit  review  of  prin¬ 
ciples  well  known  before,  and  which  had  been  a  thou- 
land  times  overlooked  by  thofe  who  might  have  invent¬ 
ed  both.  Alphabetic  writing,  therefore,  might  have 
been  no  deduction  from  hieroglyphic  or  piCiure  writ¬ 
ing,  from  which  it  is  effentiaily  different  *,  and  it  feems 
to  be  fome  confirmation  of  this,  that  all  nations  who 
ever  pretended  to  the  invention  of  letters,  have  aleribed 
it  to  the  labours  of  one  particular  perfon,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  progrefs  made  towards  it  in  preceding 
ages. 

-  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  Of  the  elc- 

ahout  20  plain  elementary  founds  we  owe  that  variety  mcntaiy 
1  -  '  -  -  -  -  -  J  founds  of 


of  articulate  voices  which  have  been  fuffieient  to  ex-, 
plain  the  fentiments  of  fuch  an  innumerable  multitude 
as  all  the  paft  and  prefent  generations  of  men.  Mr 
Sheridan  fays,  that  the  number  of  fimple  founds  in  our 
tongue  is  28  ;  while  Dr  Kenriek  fays,  that  we  have 
only  1 1  diftinCt  fpeeies  of  articulate  founds,  which  even 
by  eontraCtion,  prolongation,  and  eompofition,  are  in- 
creafed  only  to  the  number  of  16  *,  every  fyllable  or  ar¬ 
ticulate  found  in  our  language  being  one  of  the  number. 
Bifliop  Wilkins  and  Dr  William  Holder  fpeak  of  33 
diftinCt  founds. 

After  the  analyfis  or  deeompofition  of  language  in¬ 
to  the  elementary  founds,  the  next  ftep  towards  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  it  by  alphabetical  characters,  would  be  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  a  feparate  mark  or  letter  to  reprefen t  each 
found  }  which  marks,  though  few7  in  number,  would 
admit  of  fuch  a  variety  of  arrangements  and  combina¬ 
tions,  as  might  he  capable  of  producing  that  infinity 
of  articulate  founds  whieh  compofe  language.  The 
ingenious  Wachter,  in  his  Nature?  et  Scripturce  Concor¬ 
dia ,  p.  64.  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  ten  marks  or  eha- 
raCters  are  fuffieient  for  this  purpofe.  Ilis  feheme  is 
as  follows  : 

4  Z  2 


Genus. 
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Alphabet. 


Genus . 

Figu  f'U. 

Potefas. 

Vocal. 

0 

a.  c.  i.  0.  u. 

Guttural. 

0 

1 

k.  c.  ch. 
q.  g.  h. 

Lingual. 

< 

1. 

Lingual. 

d.  t. 

Lingual. 

r. 

Dental. 

n  1 

r. 

Labial. 

3 

h.  p. 

Labial. 

m. 

Labial. 

3.  ph.  v.  w. 

Nafal. 

A 

n. 

If  tins  is  the  cafe,  then  the  moft  fimple  alphabet, 
which  confided  only  of  13  letters,  mud  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficicnt  to  anfvver  all  the  purpofes  of  mankind, 
and  much  of  our  twenty-four  letter  alphabet  may  ap¬ 
pear  fuperfluous.  That  able  mathematician  Tacquet 
has  calculated  the  various  combinations  of  the  24  let¬ 
ters,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  620,448,401,733,239,439,300,000;  while 

Clavius  makes  them  only  5,852,616,738,497,664,000. 
Either  of  thefe  numbers,  however,  is  infinite  to  the  hu¬ 
man  conceptions,  and  much,  more  than  fudicient  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man. 
Number  of  As  there  are  more  founds  in  fome  languages  than  m 
Jeturs  m  oth  it  follows  of  courfe  that  the  number  ot  c  emcn- 

alphabets  tary  characters  or  letters  mud  vary  in  the  alphabets  of 
alphabets.  ,anguages  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Sy¬ 

riac  alphabets,  have  22  letters  ;  the  Arabic  28  ;  the 
Perfian,  and  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  32;  the  prefent  Endian 
41  5  the  Shanfcrit  50  ;  while  the  Cafhmirian  and  Ma- 
labaric  arc  dill  more  numerous.  Ihe  following  is  the 
fcheme  of  the  Englifli  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr  Sheri- 
dan  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  9« 

Number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue  28. 

3  1  2  3  2  3  1  }  1 

9  Vowels,  a  a  a  e  o  0 ,e  }  ,  U 

hall  hat  hate  beer  note  noofe  bet  tit  but 


iv 

fliort  00 


y 

fhort  ce 


C  ch  ed  ef  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  es 
19  Confonants ,  et  ev  cz  etfi  eth  efli  ezh  ing. 

2  Superfluous,  c,  which  has  the  power  of  ek  or  efs : 
q ,  that  of  ek  before  «. 
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Confonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels.  Alphabet 

6  Mutes ,  eb  ed  eg  ek  ep  et. 

3  Pure  Mutes,  ek  ep  et. 

3  Impure ,  eb  ed  eg. 

13  Semivo  wels  C  ef  el  em  en  efs  ev  ez  etli  eth 
or  liquids ,  \  efl)  ezh  ing. 

9  Vocal ,  el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing* 

4  Afpirated ,  ef  efs  etli  efli. 

Divided  again  into 

4  Labial ,  eh  ep  ev  ef. 

8  Dental ,  ed  et  etli  eth  ez  efs  ezh  efli. 

3  Palatine ,  eg  ek  el  er. 

3  Nafaly  em  en  ing. 

Mr  Sheridan  obferves,  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  ealeu-  Imperfec- 
lated  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifli  tongue,  as  there 
are  many  founds  for  which  we  have  no  letters  or 
marks  :  and  there  ought  to  he  nine  more  characters 
or  letters  to  make  a  complete  alphabet,  In  which 
every  fimple  found  ought  to  have  a  mark  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  The  realon  of  the  deficiency  is,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  alphabet  was  formerly  adopted  lor  the  notation  of 
the  Englifli  language,  though  by  no  means  fuited  to 
the  pnrpofe. 

It  now  remains  only  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  forms  Of  the 
of  the  different  letters;  fome  knowledge  of  which  is^^of 
abfolutely  lieceffary  for  afcertaining  the  age  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  inferiptions,  manuferipts,  charters,  and 
ancient  records.  Many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
letters  derive  their  forms  from  the  pofitions  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  in  their  pronunciation.  ^  an  Helmont 
lias  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  cha¬ 
racters  are  the  genuine  alphabet  of  nature  ;  beeaufe,. 
according  to  him,  no  letter  can  he  rightly  founded 
without  difpofing  the  organs  of  fpeeeli  into  an  uniform 
pofition  with  the  figure  of  each  letter  ;  and  in  fupport 
of  this  fyflem,  he  has  anatomized  the  organs  of  articu¬ 
lation. 

Mr  Nelmc  has  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  all  elemen¬ 
tary  characters  or  letters  derive  their  forms  from  the 
line  and  the  eirele.  His  alphabet  eonfifts  of  13  radical- 
letters,  four  diminiflied  and  four  augmented.  Ihe 
radicals  are  E,  O,  S,  A,  B,  C,  D,,  N,  U,  I,  E,  M,  R. 

— H,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from  A  ;  1  from 
B  ;  T  from  D  *,  and  F  from  U  :  thefe  are  called  di¬ 
miniflied  letters.  The  augmented  ones  are,  Z  from  S  ; 

G  from  C  ;  W  from  U  ;  and  Y  from  I.  He  proves 
that  his  characters  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Etrufcans  :  but  all  characters  are  compofed  cither 
of  lines  and  circles  ot  the  former,  or  parts  ot  the 
latter. — Mr  Gehelin  deduces  them  from  hieroglyphic 
representations  ;  and  has  given  Several  delineations  of 
human  figures,  trees,  &c.  in  confirmation  of  his  hypo- 
tliefis. 

One  of  the  motl  fimple  alphabets  has  been  formed 
by  making  two  perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines : 


Thus,  d|e|f.  From  which  may  be 


2  Compound ,  7,  which  Rands  for  cdxh 
Xy  for  ks  or  g%. 

1  No  letter ,  merely  a  mark  of  afpiration. 


deduced  nine  different  characters  or  letters  :  Thus, 
a|  |b|  |c"d|  H  \J  gl  lhl  I1* 


Nine 


e,  A I  P/JA  nx  '/'A  * 

Os  at/  a/  ?7t<At?'tmi  f*jctz  /vr/ . 


/  A'  T1  q  riS  SIMA 

a  uruibvr.  ct</  /?/ . 


Plate  XV. 


Hwemciurn 

Jlffrr't’.rMtiLiI . 

J&ajtidah 

Ef71/.H7/7tl 

G  'nmjm . 

Qrascum- . 

Eatimwb. 

Biariawi . 

Gathicum . 

Copb'fU7H . 

Truhiraami. 

1  A. 

X 

t 

X  / 

P\ 

A 

A 

A 

* 

X 

JX 

A 

2  B 

^  9 

<3 

c? 

3 
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B 
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3 

EA 
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X 
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0 
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K 
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X 
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V 

J 
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l 

h 

X 

A 
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7 
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A3 

M 
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7 

M 
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Arcadian 

Halil  miti/y; 

Fhenich&ri  Held: 
aula/:  J7ve  Sa/uarltaman . 

//C7ir/Y/lAJl/7iara/'ia/i . 
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Alphabet  Nine  more  may  be  made  by  adding  a  point  to  each, 
Alplicry.  ^  |  }  | 

^  v  '  n  |  o  j  p  •  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the 
<1  |  r  [  s 

notation  of  any  language,  by  adding  two  or  more  points 
to  each  charaCcr.  Though  thefe  fquare  characters  are 
not  calculated  for  defpatch  ;  yet  they  may  be  made  as 
expeditioufly,  or  niqre  lo,  than  the  Tartar,  the  JBramin, 
the  Calhmirian,  or  many  others.  Writing  compofed  of 
thefe  character's,  is  at  firft  fight  fomewhat  like  the  fle- 
New  lan-  hrew. — Mr  Dow,  author  of  the  Hiilory  of  Indoftan, 
guagein-  lately  formed  a  new  language  and  alphabet.  This  lan- 
Mr  JDo\v^  gliage>  ant^  characters  formed  for  its  notation,  were 
lo  eafy,  that  a  female  of  his  acquaintance  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  them  in  three  weeks,  and  corrcfponded 
with  him  therein  during  their  intimacy. 

ALPHJENIX,  white  barley-fugar,  to  which  is  giv¬ 
en  an  extraordinary  name,  to  render  it  more  valuable. 
This  fugar,  'which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made 
of  common  fugar,  wThich  is  boiled  until  it  becomes 
eafy  to  crack,  when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table, 
greafed  with  oil  of  fwcet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into 
various  figures  with  a  brafs  crotchet.  It  is  eafily  falfi- 
iied  with  11  arch. 

ALPIIERY,  Mikipher,  an  Englifh  divine,  was 
horn  in  Ruffia,  and  of  the  imperial  line.  When  that 
country  was  dillraClcd  by  intclline  commotions,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  royal  lionfe 
particularly  was  fo  feverely  perfecuted  by  inipoftors, 
this  gentleman  and  his  two  brothers  were  Cent  over  to 
England,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  Mr  Jofeph 
Bidell  a  Rufiia  merchant.  Mr  Bidell,  when  they  were 
of  age  fit  for  the  univerlity,  fent  them  to  Oxford, 
where  the  fmallpox  unhappily  prevailing,  twro  of  them 
died  of  it.  We  know  not  whether  this  furviving  bro¬ 
ther  took  any  degrees  or  not,  but  it  is  very  probable 
he  did,  fince  he  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and  in  the 
year  1618,  was  prefented  to  the  reCtory  of  Wooley  in 
Huntingdonlhire,  a  living  of  no  very  eonfulerable  va¬ 
lue,  being  rated  under  iol.  in  the  king’s  books.  Here 
he  did  his  duty  with  great  eheerfulnefs  and  alacrity  ; 
and  although  lie  wTas  twice  invited  back  to  his  native 
country  by  fome  who  would  have  ventured  their  ut- 
moft  to  have  fet  him  on  the  throne  of  his  aneeftors,  he 
chofe  rather  to  remain  with  his  fioek,  and  to  ferve 
God  in  the  humble  Ration  of  n  pan  ill  prieft.  Yet  in 
1643,  underwent  the  feverell  trials  from  the  rage 
of  the,  fanatics  ;  who  not  fatisfied  with  depriving  him 
of  his  living,  iufulted  him  in  the  moil  barbarous  man¬ 
ner  y  for,  having  procured  a  file  of  mulqueteers  to 
pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  preaching  on  a 
.Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife  and  imall  children  into 
*  the  ftreet,  into  which  alfo  they  threw  his  goods.  The 
poor  man  in  this  dillrefs  railed  a  tent  under  fomc  trees 
in  the  churchyard,  over  againfl  his  lionfe,  where  he 
and  his  family  lived  for  a  week.  One  day  having  got¬ 
ten  a  few  eggs,  lie  picked  up  fome  rotten  wood  and 
dry  ftieks,  and  with  thefe  made  a  fire  in  the  chureh- 
poreh,  in  order  to  boil  them  ;  but  fome  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries,  to  fhowhowfar  they  could  carry  their  rage  aga'iitl 
the  church  (for  this  poor  man  was  lb  harmlds  they 
could  have  none  againfl  him'),  came  and  kicked  about 
his  fire,  threw  down  his  fkillet,  and  broke  his  eggs. 
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After  this,  having  Hill  n  little  money,  be  made  a  fmall  ATphery 
purehafe  in  that  neighbourhood,  built  a  lioufe,  and  lived  || 
there  fome  years.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the  Alptonfia.^ 
Profbytcrian  miniftcr,  who  eame  in  his  room,  who  I10- 
nellly  paid  him  the  fifth  part  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  living,  which  was  the  allowance  made  by  parliament 
to  ejeCted  miniflers,  treated  him  with  great  humanity, 
and  did  him  all  the  Services  in  his  power.  I  t  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  this  gentleman’s  name  is  not  preferved, 
his  eonduCt  in  this  refpeCt  being  the  more  laudable,  bc- 
caufe  it  was  not  a  little  fingular.  Afterwards,  proba¬ 
bly  on  the  death  or  removal  of  this  gentleman,  Mr  Al- 
phery  left  Huntingdonfliire,  and  came  and  refided  at 
Hammerfmith  till  the  Relloration  put  him  in  pofl’eflion 
of  his  living  again.  He  returned  on  this  occafion  to 
Huntingdonfliire,  where  he  did  not  flay  long  j  for  be¬ 
ing  upwards  of  80,  and  withal  very  infirm,  he  could 
not  perform  the  duties  of  his  function.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  fettled  a  curate,  he  retired  to  his  eldefl  fon’s  lioufe 
at  Hamnieriniith,  where  foon  after  he  died,  much  ho¬ 
noured  and  refpeCted,  and  affording  a  remarkable  in- 
llance  of  the  vicifiitudcs  of  the  world. 

ALPHEUS,  (Strabo)  ,  Alpheius,  (Ptolemy)  5  a 
noted  and  large  river  of  the  Peloponnefus  j  which,  riling 
in,  and  after  Several  windings  running  through,  Area* 
dia,  and  by  Olympia  in  Elis,  wTith  a  South-weft  courfet 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Chelonites,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
South  of  Olympia.  It  lias  a  common  fpring  with  the 
Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Partlienius,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  Afea,  (Straho).  The  Alpheus  and  Eurotas  mix 
and  run  together  for  20  ftadia  ,  after  which,  they  enter 
a  fubterraneous  palfage  at  Mantinea  j  then  again  emerge, 
the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheus  in  the  terri-. 
tory  of  Megalopolis,  (Paufanias).  The  poets  fable 
ftrange  things  of  this  river,  particularly,  that  out  of 
love  to  the  nymph  Arethnfa ,  it  runs  under  the  fea  to  Si- 
eily,  and  burfts  out  at  the  fountain  of  that  name  in  Sy- 
racufe,  (Virgil).  Its  waters  were  reckoned  good  in  the 
leprofy,  which  is  called  A  A  by  the  Greeks  ‘y  and 
hence  the  name  Alpheus.  On  the  banks  of  this  river 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  to  which  Pindar 
alludes. 

“  Alpheus,  thy  immortal  flood, 

On  his  lord’s  triumphant  brows 

The  Olympic  wreath  bellow’d. ” 

West’s  Pindar. 

Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Eleaiis  had  a  law,  which  con¬ 
demned  any  woman  to  death  that  fliould  either  appear 
at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  crofs  this  river  during 
that  folemnity :  and  the  Eleans  add,  that  the  only  wo¬ 
man  who  trail fgre fled  it,  had  difguifed  ■  herfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  mailer  or  keeper  of  thcle  games,  and  con¬ 
duced  her  fon  thither  ;  but  when  Hie  -law  him  eome  off 
victorious,  her  joy  made  her  forget  her  difguife,  fo  that 
her  fex  wras  difeovered.  She  was  pardoned  j  but  from 
that  time  a  law  was  made  that  the  keepers  fhould  appear 
there  naked. 

ALPIIONSIN,  in  Surgery,  an  inllrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  bullets  out  of  gnnlhot  wounds.  This  inftru- - 
ment  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor  Alphonfus 
Fcrrier,  a  phyfician  of  Naples.  It  confills  of  three 
branches,  which  are  clofed  by  a  ring.  When  elofed 
and  introduced  into  the  wound,  the  operator  draws 
back  the  ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which  the 
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Alphonfin,  brandies  opening  take  hold  of  the  ball }  and  then  the 
Alphonfo.  ring  is  puilied  from  the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branch- 
1  v  es  grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to  extract  it  from  the  wound. 

ALPHONSO  I.  king  of  Portugal,  ion  of  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  eount  of  Portugal,  grandion  of  Hon  Alon- 
fo  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  who,  as  the  dowry  of  his 
wife  Therefa,  received  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  One  Egas  Munitz  had  the  charge  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  from  his  father,  the  duties  of  which  he  executed 
with  fidelity  and  fuecefs.  In  the  year  1 1 1 2  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  a  boy  only  throe  years  of  age, 
when  the  reins  of  government  and  the  care  of  the 
infant  fon  fell  to  his  mother  Therefa.  At  the  age  of 
1 8  he  affumed  the  fovereign  authority  by  the  advice  of 
the  nobles  of  Portugal,  who  were  highly  offended  at 
the  growing  partiality  of  his  mother  for  Hon  Ferdinand 
Perez,  count  of  Traftemara  'r  for  it  was  lufpedcd  that 
fixe  intended  to  marrv  him.  But  Therefa  was  little 
difpoftd  to  refign  the  reins  of  government.  Her  party 
raifed  an  army,  whieh  took  the  field  to  oppoie  the  no¬ 
bility  who  fupported  Alphonlo  j  but  her  adherents 
'  were  defeated,  herfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  kept  in 
confinement  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Not 
long  after  his  aeccllion  to  the  throne,  his  abilities  both 
to  govern  and  to  conquer  received  a  fevere  trial,  in 
feveral  arduous  enterpriles,  as  well  againil  the  king  of 
Leon  and  Caflile  as  againil  the  Moorifli  princes,  who 
then  poffeffed  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Moorifli  emperor  in  Barbary  having  fent  a  llrong  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  prinees,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the 
field  with  an  army  far  fnperior  to  that  of  Alphonfo  } 
yet  he  valiantly  met  them  in  the  plains  of  Ourique, 
and  totally  defeated  their  forces.  Thus  Providence 
conferred  fuch  a  fignal  favour  on  the  Ghrillian  arms  as 
procured  a  relidence  for  Chrillianity  in  thofe  parts. 
The  ambitious  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile  affumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  Portu¬ 
gal  to  wafte  and  deftioy  *,  but  after  the  emperor  had 
received  a  temporary  cheek,  the  matter  was  ac¬ 
commodated,  and  he  withdrew  his  army.  In  confe- 
quenee  of  the  vi&ory  obtained  on  the  plains  of  Ou¬ 
rique,  Alphonfo  was  inftantly  proclaimed  king  ;  hut 
the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  monarchy  was  not 
fettled  until  the  nobility,  prelates,  and  commons  had 
affembled  at  Lamago  lor  that  purpofe  in  the  year 
1145.  The  conqueft  of  Santaren  preceded  this  event, 
and  was  fan&ioned  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  ftates.  The  honour  of  crowning  the  king  was 
conferred  upon  the  archhifhop  of  Braga  *,  and  it  was 
legally  provided,  that  the  regal  fueceffion  fliould  de- 
feend  with  an  uninterrupted  fucceilion  to  the  heirs 
male  of  Alphonfo.  The  prelates  and  nobility,  with 
the  eoncurrenee  of  the  people,  inftituted  a  code  of  laws 
confiding  of  18  ftatutes,  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  It  being  propofed  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
fure  that  the  king  Ihould  go  to  Leon  and  do  homage  to 
that  prinee  or  to  any  other,  every  man  drawing  his 
fword,  exclaimed,  “  We  are  free,  and  our  king  is  free, 
and  we  owe  our  liberty  to  our  courage  \  and  if  he  {hall 
at  any  time  fubmit  to  fucli  an  a<ft,  lie  delerves  death, 
and  fliall  not  either  reign  over  us  or  among  us.”  The 
year  after  his  coronation  he  was  married  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Amadeus,  eount  of  Manrienne  and  Savoy  ; 
and  he  recovered  Lilbon  from  the  hands  ol  the  Moors, 


in  the  year  1147.  A  multitude  of  adventurers  being  Alplionf**. 
affembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  their  progrefs 
to  the  Holy  Land,  greatly  alfifted  him  in  this  eonqueft. 

After  having  added  fix  other  provinces  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  wifely  began  with  induilrious  activity  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  all  his  great  and 
benevolent  defigns  lie  was  vigoroufly  feconded  by- 
Matilda,  a  princefs  equally  celebrated  for  her  great 
beauty,  mental  vigour,  and  finguiar  piety.  With 
the  prudence  of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  man,  he  laboured  as  much  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  his  acquired  territories  as  for  their  increafe. 

The  conjugal  felieity  of  this  prince  and  princels  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  numerous  offspring,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him,  by  great  alliances,  to  ftrengthen  his  interefts. 

His  fecond  daughter  was  married  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Leon,  who,  notwitliftanding  of  this  alliance,  un- 
generoufly  made  war  on  his  father-in-law,  and  took 
him  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle }  but  releafed  him, 
on  the  humiliating  condition  of  coming  in  perfon  to 
do  homage  for  his  dominions  at  Leon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  his  Ion  Hon  Sancho,  who  inherited 
all  his  father’s  military  talents,  toc,k  the  lead  on  leve- 
ral  oceafions  j  and  in  the  year  1180,  Jofeph,  king  ot 
Morocco,  and  emperor  of  the  Almohedes,  advancing 
with  an  army  as  far  as  Santaren;  he  there  gained  a 
glorious  victory  over  him.  Such  was  the  conilcrna- 
tion  of  the  infidels,  in  confequencc  of  this  defeat,  that 
they  left  the  P01  tuguefe  at  liberty  to  improve  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  country,  and  to  fortify  their  frontiers, 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  W  orn  out  with 
eare  and  intenfe  application,  Alphonfo  needed  repole, 
and  had  retired  to  Coimbra,  where,  after  a  reign  of  57 
years,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  In 
*the  church  of  the  holy  crofs  at  Coimbra  bis  remains  were 
depofited  with  great  funeral  folemnity.  He  was  no 
lei's  than  feven  feet  high  ;  and  his  gigantic  fize  and 
his  martial  ardour  have  given  occafion  to  many  abfurd 
and  incredible  ftories  concerning  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  fo  that,  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  as  well  as  in 
the  records  of  martial  exertions,  he  fuftains  a  very  high 
rauk.  Two  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the  Wings, 
and  that  of  the  Avis,  were  inftituted  by  him  j  and  they 
Hill  continue  to  flourifli  in  that  kingdom.  At  the  age 
of  51,  when  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  in 
full  vigour,  Hon  Saneho,  his  fon  fueeeeded  him.  ( Moth 
Univ.  Hi/}.). 

Alphonso  II.  diftinguiflied  by  the  fnrname  of  the 
Fat ,  was  the  third  king  of  Portugal,  and  fueeeeded 
his  father  at  the  age  of  27  years,  in  1212.  His  ac- 
compliflied  education,  and  his  military  and  political 
talents,  were  tarnifhed  by  his  great  neglect  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  his  brothers  and  lifters,  which  involved  him 
in  many  troubles.  He,  however,  commenced  hi.< 
reign  with  two  very  popular  actions.  The  one  was,  . 
fending  a  body  of  infantry  to  tbe  afliftance  of  the  king 
of  Caftile,  who  fought  with  uncommon  bravery  in  the 
renowned  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolofa.  The  other  was, 
his  donation  of  the  eaftle  of  Avis  to  the  knights  of 
that  order,  when  the  grand-mailer  removed  from  Fvo- 
ra,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  that  eaftle.  Huring 
the  life  of  his  father,  lie  difeovered  his  averfion  to  the 
reft  of  the  family,  whieh  indueed  him  to  fec-urc  the 
right  of  his  children  from  the  effedts  of  his  refentment 
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' - * - '  lar£e  fams  of  money  and  jewels,  and  feme  of  the  bell 

jjarts  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
however,  Alphonfo  ftreiuioaily  laboured  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father  to  fe- 
parate  or  give  away  any  part  of  his  dominions  3  but  all 
Ins  urgent  eloquence  proving  unlucceftful, ’be  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms.  The  two  princcffes,  his  Idlers,  who 
liad  received  by  the  grant  ol  their  father  very  exten- 
five  and  valuable  property,  upon  being  attacked  by 
their  brother,  implored  the  interference  of  the  pope, 
and  alfo  applied  to  the  king  of  Leon,  to  grant  his  pro¬ 
tection,  io  that  they  made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 
1  he  pope  granted  the  requell  ol  the  young  princclfes, 
and  threatened  to  exeommunieate  Alphonl'o  3  and  from 
Galicia,  Don  Ferdinand  entered  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  ravage  and  deilroy3  but  the  king  prepared  to 
defend  himlelf  againft  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Leon, 
and  by  lpecious  pretences  to  evade  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  the  pope. 

Authors  arc  not  agreed  with  refped  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  war,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that,  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  thefe  two  powerful  perfons,  the  domellic  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  lioufe  were  reilored  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tranquillity  3  however,  the  departure  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  and  of  Don  Pedro  to 
another  place,  flrongly  indicate  that  the  reconciliation 
wa>  far  from  being  perfect.  The  condudl  of  the  king, 
however,  produced  much  diverfity  of  opinion  among 
the  common  people  of  Portugal.  Some  were  induced,  * 
by  the  arguments  of  the  king,  to  conclude  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Don  Sancho,  the  late  king,  to  dif- 
memher  his  kingdom  3  and  others  very  properly  fuf- 
pecled  the  kindnefs  of  a  prince  to  his  people  who  dis¬ 
played  fuch  uncommon  and  fuch  unjuftifiable  hatred  to 
his  own  relations  3  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  nobles  whom 
the  father  had  folemnly  fworn  to  carry  his  will  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  regarded  the  iacred  nature  of  their  oaths  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  induced  them  to  operate  againft  the 
reigning  prince. 

I  he  dil’plcafure  of  the  pope,  however,  was  not  to  he 
endured.  The  mind  of  Alphonfo  feemed  indeed  to  be 
of  that  quality  which  little  regarded  the  difpleafure  or 
thunders  of  his  liolinefs  3  hut  "the  effc&s  of  his  tlireaten- 
ings  were  very  different  upon  the  public  mind,  confe- 
qucntly  the  king  was  eonftrained  to  feck  the  favour  of 
the  pope,  to  retain  the  obedience  of  his  fubjedls.  The 
king  therefore  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  who  argued,  that 
the  crown  his  father  wore  was  the  purchafe  of  the  blood 
and  valour  of  the  Portugnefe  nation,  and  therefore  not 
in  his  power  to  alienate  3  that  it  was  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  obvioufly  tended  to  fubvert  the  fovereignty 
of  a  ftate  3  that  the  dilnniting  of  the  kingdom  would 
tend  to  promote  the  caule  of  the  infidels  3  and,  in  fine, 
that  his  difputes  with  his  fillers  had  no  connexion  with 
ccclefiaftical  matters.  The  pope,  however,  was  as  well 
qualified  to  difeern  the  nature  of  thefe  fpecious  argu¬ 
ments  as  the  prince  was  qualified  to  urge  them,  confe- 
quently  he  remained  unmoved  3  and  Alphonfo,  in  order 
to  have  the  fentence  of  excommunication  removed  wliieh 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him,  was  reludlantly  induced 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  lifters.  His  liolinefs  informed 
of  the  reconciliation,  with  great  ceremony  revoked  his 
curfe  and  excommunication  from  the  king  and  liis  fub- 
jedis. 
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But  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  deftined  io  troubles  3 
for  no  iooner  was  this  domeftic  broil  terminated,  than 
the  Moors  ruflicd  into  the  plain  country  in  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers,  that  the  king  found  it  very  difficult  to 
repel  them,  or  to  drive  them  hack  to  tlieii*  own  coun¬ 
try.  A  favourable  occurrence,  however,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  objed,  by  the  taking  of  a  fortrefs  feat- 
ed  on  a  rock  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  in  ,tlie 
following  manner.  The  Germans  and  Flemings  had 
equipped  an  immenfe  fleet  deftined  for  the  Holy  Land, 
confifling  of  300  fail,  with  a  numerous  army  on  hoard. 
In  eonfequence  of  tempeftuous  weather,  their  fleet  was 
fo  difahled,  that  they  were  forecd  to  put  into  the 
harbour  of  Lifbon  to  refit,  jufl  at  the  time  when  Al¬ 
phonfo  was  preparing  an  army  to  attack  the  Moors. 
The  king  inflantly  lent  fome  of  the  moll  refpeda- 
hle  men  of  his  court  to  lolicit  their  aid  againft 
the  Moors,  alleging,  that  it  was  perfectly  eonfiftent 
with  their  vows  to  fight  againft  the  Moors  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  Land.  William  carl  of 
Holland,  and  many  other  generals,  were  convinced  by 
this  argument,  and  cheerfully  engaged  to  join  him 
againft  the  infidels  3  hut  about  a  "third  part  of  * 
fleet  refufed  to  join,  and  proceeded  on  their 
age.  Jt  happened,  however,  that  they  were  driven 
by  a  violent  florin  into  Italy,  where  they  wintered. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  landed 
under  the  condud  of  William  carl  of  Holland  3  and 
it  was  reiolved  that  they  fliould  proceed  bv  fea,  and 
block  up  Alca^ar-do-Sal,  the  fortrefs  already  men¬ 
tioned,  while  the  army  of  Alphonfo,  reinforced  by 
a  confiderahle  number,  fhould  march  by  land  3  and 
thus  attack  the  place  both  by  land  and  fea  at  once. 
ri  lie  Moors,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  place, 
brought  an  army  into  the  field  conlifting  of  50,000 
men  3  but  the  Chriftians  raiftd  the  fiege,  gave  them 
battle,  and  routed  them  with  great  daughter 3  and  fome 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Moors  fell  in  the  field.  The  for¬ 
trefs  fill-rendered  on  the  21ft  of  Odlober  1217,  and  was 
conferred  upon  the  order  of  St  James  3  hut  notwith- 
ft  an  ding  of  very  urgent  entreaties,  the  pope  would  not 
permit  the  army  to  winter  in  Portugal.  He  was  defi- 
rous  of  having  thefe  troops  and  their  general  removed 
to  a  greater  diftance.  The  writers  of  that  nation  affirm 
that  the  ioldiers  experienced  fnpernatural  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  that  the  banner  of  the  crofs  was  adlually  dif- 
plaved  by  angels. 

But  civil  animofity  fucceeded  to  infidel  war.  The 
archhilhop  of  Braga  was  highly  offended  that  the  clergy 
were  forced  to  pay  money  and  furnifli  troops  to  carry 
on  the  war  againft  the  infidels 3  and  the  people  fevere- 
ly  complained  of  the  ftridlnefs  of  the  laws.  ,  To  cliaf- 
tife  the  rebellious  clergy,  the  king  feized  upon  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  bifliop,  and  foreed  him  to  fly  from  his 
dominions.  Enraged  at  this  impious  condudl,  the 
pope  excommunicated  the  king,  and  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdidl.  The  natural  eonfequence  was, 
that  all  things  were  thrown  into  confufion,  and  confter- 
nation  and  perplexity  univerfally  prevailed  3  fo  that 
Alphonfo  was  obliged  to  confult  meafurcs  to  quell 
the  riling  difcontent.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  negociations  he  was  removed  by 
death,  and  not  only  died  under  the  papal  maledidlion, 
hut  left,  his  kingdom  under  the  lame  curfe.  He  was 
interred  without  royal  honours  in  the  conventual 
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His  perfon  was  above  the  eom-  temper  broke  out  in  many  occurrences,  wnt'l  hc  ruc-  Alphonfo.^ 


Alphonfo.  church  of  Alcoba9a.  -  4. - 

1  mon  iize  *,  he  was  brave  and  ftrong,  but  not  devoid  or 
many  qualities  worthy  of  blame.  (Mod.  Univ.  Hiftd) 
Alphonso  III.  Don ,  king  of  Portugal,  fuecceded 
his  brother  Don  Sanelio  II.  in  the  year  1 248.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  war  with  the  Moors,  which  he  engaged  in 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  eonliderably  extended 
the  Portuguese  dominions.  lie  took  po Hellion  ol  the 
city  of  Para,  the  capital  of  the  Moorilli  kingdom,  in 
the  province  of  Algarve.  Loula,  another  Moorilli 
town,  which  was  carried  by  llorm,  alfo  fell  into  his 
■bands.  His  power  was  thus  extended  abroad  by  the 
fuceefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  admin iftration  of  his  affairs 
at  Jiome  became  profperous  and  popular  by  his  wifdoin 
and  prudence.  But  the  tranquillity  and  profperity  of 
the  kingdom  were  foinewhat  dillurbed  by  an  interdict 
which  it  was  put  under  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  whofe 
difpicafurc  he  had  incurred  by  marrying  Donna  Bea¬ 
trix,  the  natural  daughter  of  Don  Alonlo  the  M  ile, 
king  of  Callile,  while  his  firlt  wife  was  living.  In  1 262, 
when  his  firlt  queen  died,  the  interdict  was  removed  by 
Pope  Urban,  a  dilpenfation  was  granted,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Donna  Beatrix  were  legitimated.  Hitherto 
frequent  difputes  had  occurred  between  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Caltile  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  To  terminate  all  di  Her  cnees  on  this 
fubject,  and  to  prevent  them  in  future,  eommiflioners 
were  appointed  to  define  and  iettlc  the  limits  of  their 
refpedive  dominions ;  and  thefe  were  agreed  to  and 
acknowledged  by  a  folemn  (Iced. 

Eneouvaged  by  the  profperity  of  his  kingdom,  and 
by  the  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his  enterprifes,  Al¬ 
phonfo  made  an  attempt  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
.crown,  by  obliging  the  clergy  to  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  ltate.  But  this  meafure,  as  might  have  been 
expeded,  was  not  quietly  fubmitted  to.  It  oeeafioued 
the  revival  of  old  . difputes,  the  pope  interfered,  and  in 
1268  the  kingdom  was  again  laid  under  an  interdid. 
He  fuceeeded,  by  the  wil’dom  of  his  negotiations,  in 
obtaining  from  Caltile  am  exemption  of  all  elaims  upon 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  in  procuring  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  its  monarebs  were  entirely  relieved  from 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  homage.  He  died 
in  the  year  1279,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  3 lit  of  his  reign.  Before  his  death,  he  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  pope  and  elergy,  having  made  a  full  and 
ample  fubmiffion.  The  prince  was  tall  in  ftature,  of  a 
prepofleffing  afped,  and  of  engaging  manners.  Alike 
removed  from  a  difpofition  to  extravagant  expenee  or 
fordid  avariee,  in  times  of  peaee  and  profperity  he  eould 
indulge  in  magnificence  ;  but  when  his  affairs  required 
it,  he  failed  not  to  regulate  them  by  frugality  and  eco¬ 
nomy.  To  the  poor  be  was  a  fmcere  friend.  In  a  time 
of  fcareity  he  pawned  his  crown  to  provide  them  witli 
bread.  His  fteady  and  vigorous  adminiltration  feeured 
to  him  the  refped  of  the  nobles  and  the  obedience  of 
the  elergy.  (Mod.  Univ.  Mijld) 

Alphonso  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  furnamed  the 
Brave ,  was  the  fon  of  King  Denis.  Infligated,  it 
is  faid,  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Callile,  and  moved 
with  jealoufy  againll  his  natural  brother  Alphonfo 
Sanchez,  he  revolted  againft  his  father,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  civil  war.  In  this  unnatural  and  bafe  war, 
he  was  jullly  unfuecefsful  5  hut  although  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  fuhjedion,  yet  his  haughty  and  ungovernable 


ceeded  bis  father  in  1324.  Hunting  was  his  favourite  ' 
amufement  at  the  time  when  he  afeended  the  throne  *, 
and  one  day  entertaining  his  eounfellors  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  fporting  adventures  during  a  month,  one  of 
them  ventured  to  remonllrate  againll  his  conduct,  and 
even  proceeded  to  threaten,  that  if  the  grievances  of 
his  fubjeds  were  not  fpeedily  redrefl'ed,  they  would 
be  forced  to  look  out  for  a  hetter  king.  Alphonfo 
was  greatly  enraged  ;  but  luddeuly  recollecting  him- 
felf,  lie  faid,  “  I  perceive  the  truth  of  your  remark  ; 
he  cannot  long  have  lubjeds  who  will  not  be  a  king. 
Remember  that  from  this  day,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Alphonfo  the  fportfman,  but  with  Alphonlo  the 
king  of  Portugal.”  To  this  rcfolution  he  ftridly  ad¬ 
hered,  and  excrcilihg  the  power  of  a  defpot,  he  over¬ 
awed  his  fubjeds,  without  conciliating  their  favour  or 
procuring  their  eilecni.  He  dilplayed  a  condud  very 
lingular  in  a  young  man,  regarding  thole,  who  had  lo 
vigoronfly  oppoled  him  when  at  war  with  Ins  father, 
as  friends  to  the  crown,  although  enemies  to  the  young 
ambitious  prince.  He  commenced  his  reign  with  de¬ 
viling  plans  for  the  leeurity  of  his  family  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom  }  he  likewule  111a- 
liifelled  a  ftrong  benevolence  of  heart,  in  his  afiedion 
for  his  confort  Queen  Beatrix,  and  his  dutiful  condud. 
towards  his  mother.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  amiable 
dualities,  lie  perfeeuted  his  brother  Alonzo  Sanchez, 
and  wiflied  to  inflid  the  punifliment  due  to  him  as  a 
proferibed  traitor*,  which  drove  the  defperate  Alon¬ 
zo  to  open  rebellion.  But,  however,  the  natural 
good  qualities  of  the  heart  of  the  king  role  fuperior  \ 
fo  that  his  perfeeuted  brother  was  again  received  into 
favour.  Not  long  after  he  engaged  in  war  with  Alon¬ 
zo  XL  king  of  Caflile,  and  which,  after  feveral  fevere 
flruggles  with  various  fueeefs  on  both  lides,  terminated 
in  an  alliance,  and  in  effectual  afliftanee  againft  the 
Moors.  The  artful  and  cruel  part  which  he  aded  to¬ 
wards  Donna  Agnes  de  Caftro,  the  millrefs  and  con¬ 
cealed  wife  of  his  fon,  refleded  the  greateft  difgraee 
upon  his  eharader.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark, 
that  he  wTas  inftigated  to  the  murder  of  this  pvinccfs  by 
his  courtiers.  It  was  not  therefore  to  he  wondered  at 
if  his  fon  wTas  induced  by  this  ad  to  rile  up  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  againft  him,  but  the  arms  of  his  father  were 
too  formidable*,  and  after  his  fubmiffion,  his  father 
treated  him  with  particular  marks  of  attention.  In- 
ftmded  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  years,  he  flaw 
the  termination  of  his  reign  and  his  life  approaching. 
He  began  to  eompenfate  for  his  pall  errors  and  faults, 
by  ellablilhing  ads  of  piety  and  benevolence,  by  re- 
drefling  grievances,  by  reftraining  immorality  through 
the  eftablilhment  of  pious  laws,  by  didating  ialntary 
maxims  for  the  government  of  the  ftate,  by  removing 
thofe  from  the  feats  of  power  who  wrere  the  moft  likely 
to  become  the  objeds  of  refentment  after  his  death  :  he 
thus  laboured  to  efface  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
fon  the  infult  which  he  had  received.  While  concert¬ 
ing  thefe  conciliatory  meafures,  he  died  in  May  I357> 
in  the  32c!  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  67th  of  his 
age,  with  the  eharader  of  an  undutiful  fon,  an  un¬ 
natural  brother,  and  a  cruel  father.”  But  in  many  re- 
fpeds  he  deferves  the  eharader  “  of  a  great  man  and 
a  great  king,  brave  and  fortunate  in  war,  but  artful 
and  indirc6t  in  his  ]>olitical  meafures,  attached  to  his 

fubjeds, 
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Alp’honfK  fubjedts,  ftrift  in  the  adminlftraticn  of  juftiee,  attentive  his  authority, 
to  the  puUic  welfare,  and  afliduous  in  encouragino-  in- 
nultry,  and  enriching  his  people.”  But  after  all,  it  nidi 
be  acknowledged,  that  though  lie  was  feared,  and  even 
elteemed,  lie  was  not  much  honoured  nor  beloved,  but 
was  rather  reverenced  for  a  proper  ufe  of  power,  than 
relied  upon  as  a  public  parent.  His  ebarafter  is  per¬ 
haps  expreffed  in  his  device,  which  was  an  eagle  on  the 
wing,  with  the  following  motto,  Alliora peto,  “  I  aim  at 
higher  tilings.” 

Alphonso  v.  Do?!,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in 
*43 an<l  on  account  of  his  heroic  deeds,  obtained 
the  iurnamc  of  the  African.  At  the  age  of  fix  years, 
he  fucccedcd  Ins  father  King  Edward.  The  admini- 
.ration  of  the  affairs  ol  the  kingdom  dnrino*  lib  mino- 
rity,  was  entrnfted  to  his  uncle  Don  Pedro,  who  al¬ 
though  his  pnblie  eomlud  met  with  general  apnr’oba- 
tion,  was  perfeeuted  as  a  traitor  at  the  expiration  of  his 
regency,  and  with  feveral  perfons  who  ivere  attached 
to  Ins  mtereft,  and  involved  in  his  misfortunes,  was 
put  to  death.  The  young  king  had  married  the  dauo-h- 
ter  of  the  regent ;  but  even  his  influence,  which  was 
overpowered  by  the  regent’s  enemies,  could  not  fave 
him  from  perfeeution.  Afterwards  indeed  lie  did  ju- 
ju  ee  to  Lis  memory,  and  difeovered  an  unufual  mark 
cf  relpeft  and  attachment  to  his  queen,  by  abftainino- 
rom  all  connection  with  the  fex  after  her  death,  which 
happened  m  1455,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  poifoil,  adminiftered  by  the  enemies  of  her 
lather. 

Alphonfo  afpired  to  the  acquifition  of  military  glory. 

In  the  year  1458,  he  made  great  preparations  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Moors  in  Barhary.  lie  affcmbled  an  army 
of  2°,o°3  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  fail.  He 
hrlt  directed  his  arms  againft  Aleazer,  which  foon  fell 
into  Ins  hands  ;  and  to  maintain  the  footing  which  he 
had  gained,  he  furniflied  this  place  with  a  flroiK,  «,ar. 

'rifon.  For  1 2  years  be  profecuted  the  war  in  Barba- 
ry  with  various  fuccefs,  in  that  time  reduced  Arzila 
and  I  angler,  and  in  1740  returned  to  Portugal  load¬ 
ed  with  honours.  It  was  then  he  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  African ,  and  to  the  titles  which  he  derived 
from  his  anceftors,  added  that  of  lord  of  the  coajls  of 
both  Jean.  And  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  memo¬ 
ry  ot  thefe  exploits  and  eonqueits,  he  eaufed  a  repre- 
fentahon  of  them  to  he  wrought  in  tapeftry,  a  monu¬ 
ment  furely  eonft, -tided  of  very  frail  materials,  but 
not  lefs.  durable  than  many  which  have  been  ereded 
by  ambition  and  vanity.  During  the  war  in  Africa  a 
military  order  denominated  the  knights  of  the  firm'd 
Was  founded.  J  J 

Alphonfo  was  lefs  fueeefsful  in  fupporting  the  claim 
ot  Ins  niece  Donna  Joanna  to  the  erown  of  Caftile 
againft  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Finding  his  own  re 
iources  unequal  to  the  eonteft  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged,  he  took  a  journey  to  France  to  folicit  the  aid 
ot  Lewis  XI.  But  his  folieitations  proved  fruitlefs  • 
and  the  mortification  which  he  experienced  from  this 
faithlcfs  monarch,  filled  him  with  melancholy,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  refign  his  erown  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs  during  his  abfence,  was  committed  to 
the  hands  of  his  fon  Don  Juan,  who  governed  the  king¬ 
dom  with  great  ability.  When  the  king  returned,  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  prince,  and  reinftated  in 
VoL.  I.  J  art  IF 
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Bat  the  mind  of  Alphonfo  had  loft  its  Alphonfo. 
wonted  vigour,  and  was  unfit  to  refume  the  arduous 
duties  of  government.  Opprefied  ftill  with  a  deep  me¬ 
lancholy,  he  determined  at  length  to  withdraw  from 
the  eares  of  a  kingdom,  and  to  end  his  days  in  the  re- 
pofe  and  quiet  of  a  monaftery.  But  on  his  journey  to 
the  place  of  his  retirement,  he  was  feized  with  the 
plague  at  Cintra,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1481, 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  49th  of  lib 
I  lie  moderation,  the  prudence  and  wifdom,  which 


this  prince  exhibited  in  his  public  conduct,  were  not 
more  powerful  in  conciliating  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  iubjeds,  and  of  all  good  men  than  were  the 
amiable  virtues  of  his  private  character.  He  was  dh 
ltinguifued  for  his  affability  and  eondefeenfion,  his  be- 
lugnity  and  bounty,  and  eipecially  for  his  unbounded 
chanty.  In  the  exereile  of  this  latter  virtue,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  tittle  of  redeemer  of  the  captives,  in 
confequence  of  his  having  procured  the  freedom  of 
many  pvifoners,  whole  ranfom  lie  cheerfully  paid. 
INor  was  he  lefs  eminent  for  his  ehaftity  and  temper¬ 
ance,  his  attachment  to  letters,  and  his  love  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning.  The  firll  library  in  the  pa- 
J\ce  r'|  the  kings  ol  Portugal  was  founded  in  his  time. 
He  eitabliffied  and  vindicated  againft  the  pretenfions 
and  hoftile  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  a  very  profitable 
trade  on  the  eoaft  of  Guinea,  which  country  was  dif- 
covered  during  his  reign,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  uncle 
Don  Henry,  a  celebrated  character  of  that  age.  (  Mod. 
Umv.  Hf/?.). 

Alphonso  VI.  Don  Enriquez,  king  of  Portugal, 
aieended  the  throne  when  only  a  child  of  thirteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  not  eafy  to  eoneeive  a  kingdom  in  a 
more  perilous  fituation  than  this  at  the  death  of  Don 
John.  The  young  king  was  remarkable  for  weaknefs 
of  body,  and  imbecility  of  mind  ;  the  regeney  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a  Caftilian  ;  the 
nation  involved  in  war,  and  this  refpefting  the  title  to 
the  crown  j  many  of  the  nobility  engaged  in  feuds 
and  contentions  with  eaeh  other,  and  foiiie  of  them  fe- 
eretly  difaffedted  to  the  reigning  family  ;  fo  that  the 
queen  fearcely  knew  to  whom  llie  eould  truft,  or  by 
whom  flie  was  to  he  obeyed.  A  very  indecent  joy 
was  manifefted  by  the  people  on  the  king’s  death,  as  if 
his  death  was  the  diflolution  of  government :  but  the 
great  abilities  of  the  queen,  and  the  vigorous  meafures 
which  flie  adopted,  foon  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
For  her  own  fafety,  and  the  profperity  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  flie  appointed  Don  Franeifeo  de  Faro,  eount  of 
Odemira,  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza,  governor  to  the 
king,  and  one* of  her  principal  minifters  of  ftate  * 
and  flic  made  choice  of  Don  Antonio  de  Menefes, 
eount  de  Caftenheda,  to  be  his  coadjutor.  The  farmer 
was  a  perfon  of  high  repute  among  the  nobility,  in 
great  favour  with  the  people,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interefts  of  the  queen,  poffeffed  of  a  large  eftate,  and 
far  advanced  in  years  j  the  latter  was  alfo  an  aged 
man  of  great  talents,  and  equally  capable  to  prefide°  in 
the  cabinet,  and  to  command  in  the  field.  As  might 
naturally  he  expelled,  thefe  men  fonietimes  differed  in 
opinion  \  hut  this  difference  never  hurt  the  eaufe  of  the 
queen.  Seconded,  prote&ed,  and  counfelled  by  fuch 
able  men,  the  nation  began  to  feel  the  efte&s  of  the 
queen’s  firmnefs  and  fiiperior  talents. 

The  firft  important  exertion  of  the  queen  was,  to 
5  A  fend 
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fend  expire  f$  orders  to  the  count  de  ban  Lorenzo,  who 
►  commanded  on  the  frontiers,  to  ad  offenfivelv  *,  but 
the  meafure,  though  prudent  in  itielf,  was  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  de  fired  fuecefs.  About  this  time, -how¬ 
ever,  the  duke  de  St  Germain,  an  Italian  officer  in  the 
fcrvicc  of  Spain,  entered  Portugal,  befiegcd  and  took 
Olivenza  and  the  cattle  of  Moran.  In  confequence  0 
this,  the  general  was  difmilfed,  and  his  place  was  tilled 
hy  Juan  Mendez  Vafconcelles,  a  man  in  great  favour 
with  the  troops,  and  univerfally  popular.  He  engvget 
to  ad  alfo  upon  the  offenfive,  but  being  unfuccelstul, 
he  was  only.faved  from  pnnifliment,  by  his  fimple  and 
candid  defence  *,  in  which  he  fays,  “  that  he  had  under¬ 
taken  the  fiegc  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  queen, 
and  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  *,  and  that  he  had  rai¬ 
led  it  without  orders,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  army 
that  he  knew  the  hazard  he  run  when  he  did  it,  but 
that  it  gave  him  pleafure  to  think,  that  at  the  hazar  , 
or  even  the  lots,  of  his  reputation  and  hie,  the  troops 
of  Portugal  had  been  laved.”  lie  was  declared  inno¬ 
cent  and  worthy  of  the  queen's  favour,  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  who  prefided.  Don  Sancho  Manuel,  who 
commanded  in  Elvas,  and  defended  it  with  equal  bra¬ 
very  and  condufl,  ffiowed  himfelf  to  be  an  officer  ol 
a  con fi derab le  degree  of  judgment,  by  his  hazarding 
nothing  more  when  he  had  performed  his  fervice,  upon 
which  the  very  being  of  the  ftate  depended  j  but  it 
was  the  count  de  Cattanheda  who  ratted  that  fiege, 
and  forced  the  army  of  Spain  in  their  lines.  Alter 
fome  other  political  meafures,  fome  of  them  more  and 
feme  of  them  lefs  important  j  the  queen  regent  h  milled 
in  a  manner,  her  adminittration,  with  the  marriage  ot 
her  only  daughter,  the  princcfs  Catharine,  once  in¬ 
tended  for  Lewis  XIV.  with  Charles  II.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  moll  fortunate  events  that  ever 
happened  for  Portugal  j  fince  it  immediately  procured 
them  the  protedHon  of  the  Engliffi  fleets,  reinforcements 
of  fome  thoufands  of  horfe  and  foot  \  befule>  adding 
much  reputation  to  tlieir  affairs  throughout  Europe  j 
which  was  the  reafon  that  the  Spaniih  court  oppoied  it 
with  fo  much  heat,  or  rather  pailion.  By  the  vigo- 
rous  exertions  and  fortunate  victories  of  Monteiclaros, 
the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  the  honour  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  fixth  and  laft  vidory  in  the  courie  of  28 
years,  was  obtained  by  the  Marquis  de  Manalva, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  unforefeen  accidents,  and 
the  determined  courage  of  foreign  troops,  and  to  the 
great  abilities  of  Schomberg.  This  victory  determined 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  though  not  of  the  fovereign  j 
and  it  was  eafy  to  be  feen  hy  the  more  intelligent  iort 
of  people  in  Portugal,  that  the  king  would  fooner  or 
later  be  depofed. 

Alplionfo  being  ftruck  with  the  palfy  while  a  child, 
rendered  it  neeeflarv  to  treat  him  with  indulgence,  on 
account  of  his  weak  Slate  of  health  •,  confeqnentlv,  as  be 
rofe  to  maturity,  his  want  of  parts,  and  the  defects  in 
his  education,  were  very  perceptible.  It  is  alleged 
that  a  greater  affedion  was  ffiown  by  the  queen  Ins 
mother,  to  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  and  that  ffie 
voured,  at  the  time  of  their  father's  deceafc^  to  tnii- 
nuate  into  the  nobles  an  idea  of  preferring  him  *,  but 
they  univerfally  declined  to  make  a  breach  in  the  iuc- 
ceflion,  declaring  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  e it  1  mate 
of  the  powers  of  a  king  who  was  then  only  a  child. 
The  queen  yielded,  and  endeavoured  by  even  pio- 
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per  means  to  make  him  worthy  of  a  crown,  which,  by  Alplionfo. 

birth,  he  was  entitled  to  wear.  The  count  de  Ode- ' - v - J 

mira,  who  was  charged  with  his  education,  found  it  a 
very  difficult  talk  to  manage  the  young  prince,  who, 
forgetful  of  his  birth  and  dellination,  was  prone  only, 
to  tliofe  amufements  which  the  youth  of  his  age  were 
accuilomed  to.  His  guardian  and  preceptor  ftruggled 
with  this  dilpofition,  and  even  ventured  to  take  ionic 
pretty  fevere  meafures  j  but  to  his  great  mortification, 
it  proved  entirely  abortive.  Education  can  only  im¬ 
prove,  but  can  never  confer  mental  abilities.  I  ct  he 
was  quick  enough  to  perceive  he  was  a  king,  vvhich 
proved  very  fatal  to  him.  Tliofe  who  approached  his 
perfon  complied  with  his  follies,  and  even  commend¬ 
ed  the  moll  alifurd  actions  ;  and  tliofe  who  were  inde- 
pendent  of  the  court  inveighed  againft  him  in  the 
it  rouge  ft  terms,  and,  beeaule  guilty  of  fome  childiih  _ 
aclions,  they  aferibed  to  him  all  the  cruel  and  iooliiii 
accidents  which  happened  in  Liffion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  his  adverfaries,  many  of  tliefc  aftions, 
fuch  as  fighting  of  dogs,  feouriug  the  Greets,  encouiu 
terinn-  three  men  alone,  running  at  a  bull,  and  iucli 
like,  “indicate  no  want  of  llrength  or  courage.  A 
variety  of  facts  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  iuihcient 
evidence  that  his  natural  difpofitions  were  weak,  wild, 
refractory,  and  unteachable  ;  and  that  although  he  was 
horn  to  reign,  yet  he  was  deftitute  of  the  qualities  ab- 
folutelv  ntceffary  in  a  prince.  Ihe  direful  conic- 
q lienees  of  this  having  been  for  fome  time  experi¬ 
enced  bv  the  nation,  the  nobles  at  laft  were  driven  to 
the  reiolution  of  depofmg  the  king,  and  exalting  Don 
Pedro  to  the  regency.  In  the  morning  of  the  next 
dav  after  the  determination,  the  marquis  de  talcaes, 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  went  to  ffie  palace  to  pra~ 
pofe  the  refignation  to  the  king.  The  king  was  in  . 
bed  and  fail  aileep  :  the  marqms  ordered  him  to  be 
awakened,  and  knocked  violently  at  the  door  for  that 
pur  pofe  ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  adm.ihon,  he  is 
faid  to  have  upbraided  him  in  very  coarlc  terms  for  his 
lazinefs  and  inattention  to  public  affairs  at  fo  critical  a 
conjunaure  5  adding,  that  fince  he  muft  be  ienfible  of 
bis  want  of  abilities  to  govern  a  kingdom,  the  wiieit  me¬ 
thod  he  could  adopt  was,  to  refign  it  111  favour  of  his 
brother.  The  king  abfolutely  refilled  to  content ;  but 
not  long  after,  Don  Pedro  coming  to  the  palace,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  confined  in  his  apartment,  where  one 
of  his  favourites  perfuaded  him,  in  the  hope  of  being 
fet  at  liberty,  to  make  a  ffiort  renunciation  oi  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Don  Pedro,  and  his 
lawful  iffue,  referring  the  hotife  of  Braganza  and  its 
dependencies,  together  with  100,000  crowns  out  oi 
the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  deemed  iut- 
fieient  :  for  a  paper  was  prefented  to  him,  making  him 
avow  that  for  want  of  confummation,  his  marriage  was 
null.  ’  This  he  at  firft  declined  •,  but,  by  the  advice  ol 
fome  divines,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  iubfenbe  the 
deed.  When  evening  drew  on,  the  unhappy  king  then 
perceived  be  was  a  prifoner  ■,  upon  which  he  lent  to 
requeft  bis  brother  to  let  him  have  John,  who  mana¬ 
ged  his  dog-kennel,  to  keep  him  company.  YVhen 
Don  Pedro  heard  it,  lofing  his  ufual  calmnefs,  he.burtt 
into  a  violent  fit  of  paffion,  and  inilantly  gave  or¬ 
ders,  that  tliofe  who  were  the  moil  agreeable  to  him, 
iliould  remain  in  his  apartment.  Such  was  the  fix¬ 
ation  of  affairs  until  the  meeting  of  the  Bates.  But 
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Viplionfo.  in  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  Don  Alonzo  died, 

' - v— ■■■■*  after  he  had  been  a  prifoner  near  fifteen  years, 

fuddenly  in  the  caftle  of  Cintra,  on  the  I  2th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  had  borne  the  title  of  king  al- 
moft  twenty- feven,  and  had  lived  about  forty,  years. 
It  is  reported,  that  be  faid  in  his  laft  agonies,  “  I  am 
now  going  ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  queen 
lhall  follow  me,  to  give  an  account  at  the  moft  awful 
tribunal  of  the  wrongs  flie  has  done  me.”  (Mod. 

Umv .  Hift.) 

Alphonso  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Afturias,  was 
born  in  847,  and  fucceeded  his  father  Ordogno  in  865. 
In  confcquence  of  the  rebellion  of  Don  Frolia,  not  long 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  kingdom  •,  but  that  ufurper  being  affaffinated,  with 
univerfal  applaufe  he  returned  to  bis  throne.  In  many 
fuecefsful  enterprifes  againft  the  Moors,  in  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  his  territories,  he  foon  diiplayed  the 
talents  of  a  warlike  and  able  prince.  He  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  againft  the  Moors,  by  marrying  Xi- 
mene  or  Chimene,  defeended  from  the  houfe  of  Na¬ 
varre,  which  paved  the  way  for  a  long  feries  of  victories. 
The  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  common  people,  greatly  difgufted  his 
haughty  nobles  ;  which  excited  them  to  revolt  againft 
him  in  the  advanced  part  of  his  life.  Enjoying  a  fmall 
interval  of  tranquillity  from  the  diftraCtion  and  tumults 
of  war,  he  called  a  general  council  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  enaCted  fome  ufeful  regulations,  and  direCted 
their  attention  to  fevcral  other  fubjeCts,  which  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  his  kingdom.  VS  hilft 
he  wras  bufily  occupied  in  repairing  fome  of  thofe  towns 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Moors,  he  was  fuddenly 
interrupted  by  them,  and  tvas  under  the  neceffity  of  de¬ 
fending  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  army,  which  he 
did  with  fucli  fuccefs,  that  they  were  defeated  with 
great  lofs.  The  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  Ion  Don 
Garcias,  at  this  time,  greatly  difturbed  his  government  •, 
hut  by  the  diligence  of  the  father,  this  unnatural  rebel¬ 
lion  was  foon  quelled.  The  confinement  of  Garcias,  and 
the  new  impofition  of  taxes,  produced  general  murmurs 
among  the  people  ;  which  induced  Alphonfo,  now  worn 
out  with  years  and  inceffant  contentions,  to  afiemble 
the  ftates,  and  refign  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  his  fon  Don  Garcias.  lie  gave  to  his  other 
fon  Don  Ordogno  the  province  of  Galicia.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  and  military  fpirit  which  Don  Garcias  dilcovered 
in  his  father’s  reign,  foon  difplayed  itfelf  in  an  attack  on 
the  Moors.  By  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  which 
he  prudently  liftened,  he  wTas  taught  that  thefe  new 
conquefts  tended  more  to  enrich  the  foldiers,  than  to 
the  advantage  of  the  crown.  Alphonfo,  although  far 
advanced  in  vears,  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of 
the  army  raifed  for  new  operations,  and  returned  to 
Zamora  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  with  increafed  reputa¬ 
tion  and  fame,  in  the  year  912.  He  died  December 
20.  912,  two  years  after  his  abdication,  46  years 
from  the  time  of  his  being  affociated  with  his  father  in 
the  government,  and  when  he  was  about  64  or  65  years 
of  age.  His  great  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  gave 
to  literature,  his  diftinguifhed  piety  and  virtue,  and  other 
princely  qualities,  raifed  this  king  high  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  mankind.  Some  writers  affirm  that  he  com- 
pofed  a  chronicle  of  the  Spanifli  affairs,  from  the  death 
<?f  Recefuintho,  to  that  of  his  own  father  Don  Ordog¬ 


no,  which  has  been  incorrectly  publifhed  by  Sandovel,  Alphonfo. 
and  the  later  editions  have  fuftained  confiderable  injury. 

The  bifliop  of  Orenfa,  at  whofe  requeft  it  was  original¬ 
ly  compofed,  publifhed  it  in  his  own  name  to  the 
world.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

Alphonso  X.  the  Wife,  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile, 
fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  in  the  year  1252.  He 
obtained  the  appellation  of  wife,  not  for  his  political 
knowledge  as  a  king,  but  his  erudition  as  a  philofophcr. 

In  confequence  of  the  general  opinion  of  his  princely 
qualities,  and  his  uncommon  generofity,  he  afeended 
the  throne  with  univerfal  approbation.  The  ill-con- 
certcd  projects  of  his  ambition,  however,  difturbed  the 
profperitv  of  his  reign.  Pretending  a  better  right  than 
Henry  III-  of  England  to  that  territory,  he  directed 
his  firft  attempt  againft  Gafcony.  The  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  proved  too  formidable  ;  and  he  wras 
compelled  to  renounce  his  claim,  on  condition  that 
Henry’s  fen,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.  lliould  marry 
his  fifter  Eleonora.  At  an  expence  which  drained  his 
treafures,  and  obliged  him  to  debafe  his  coin,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Barbary: 
but  his  maternal  right  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  which 
he  was  called  to  defend,  diverted  him  from  it.  Thus 
he  formed  a  connection  with  the  German  princes  j  and 
became  a  competitor,  with  Bichard  earl  of  Cornwall, 
for  the  imperial  crown,  in  qneft  of  which  they  both  ex¬ 
pended  immenfe  fums  of  money.  The  claims  of  feveral 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  gave  exercife  to  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents  ;  and  he  was  fuecefsful  both  in  oppofing 
and  defeating  them.  He  formed  the  romantic  dcfign 
of  vifiting  Italy  in  the  year  1268  }  but  the  ftates  firm¬ 
ly  remonftrating,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  But, 
although  he  abandoned  the  defign,  yet  it  produced 
fuch  difeon  tents  both  among  the  common  people  and 
confpiracy  among  the  nobles,  that  it  required  confider¬ 
able  exertion  before  the  king  could  allay  the  ferment. 

Alphonfo,  ftill  anxious  of  afeending  the  imperial  throne, 
attempted  it  after  the  death  of  Bichard  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall, -and  even  after  Bodolph  of  Hapfburg  was  actually 
eleCted  emperor  of  Germany,  and  for  that  purpofe  took 
a  journey  to  Beaucaire  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  confirming  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Moors,  ever  ready  to  draw  the  fword  a- 
gainft  him,  took  this  opportunity  of  entering  his  domi¬ 
nions  for  the  purpofe  of  ravaging  them.  This  ambi¬ 
tious  journey,  undertaken  at  fo  vaft  an  expence,  and 
productive  of  fo  much  confufion  in  his  kingdom,  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  for  the  pope  would  not  realize  his  claim, 
or  alter  the  former  election.  But  his  exceffivc  ambi¬ 
tion  was  foon  punifhed  by  domeftic  calamity  ;  for  his 
eldeft  fon  died  in  the  interval,  and  his  fecond  fon  Don 
Sanchez,  having  obtained  great  reputation  in  oppofing 
the  infidels,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother’s  children, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown.  This  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Philip  king  of  France, 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  the  children,  whofe  mother  was 
his  fifter  Blanche  of  France,  involved  Alphonfo  in  a 
war  *,  and  it  occafioned  the  retreat  of  his  own  queen 
Yolande  or  Violante  to  the  court  of  her  father,  the  king 
of  Arragon.  While  thus  haraffed  with  diffenfions, 
he  proclaimed  war  againft  France,  and  by  the  autho- 
ritv  of  the  pope  he  renewed  the  war  with  the  Moors, 
which  proved  fo  unfortunate,  that  he  reluCtantly  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  wTith  them,  and  engaged  in  a  contcft 
5  A  2  with 
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onfo.  with  the  king  of  Granada.  Thcfe  various  meafures  ex- 
- - 1  haufted  his  trcafure  ;  taxes  were  multiplied,  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom  were  in  iuch  confufion,  that  he  w*as 
under  the  dilagreeablc  neccffity  of  calling  an  affembly 
of  the  ftates,  which  was  held  at  Seville  in  the  year  1281, 
where,  on  the  king’s  propofal,  the  ftates  conleiitcd  to 
give  a  currency  to  copper  money.  In  confequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  Don  Sanchez  his  fon,  another  affembly 
of  the  Hates  wras  held  at  Valladolid,  A.  D.  1282,  which 
deprived  Alphonfo  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  appointed 
Sanehez  regent.  Reduced  to  almoli  infurmountable 
difficulties,  Alphonfo  folemnly  curled  and  dilinherited 
his  fon,  and  by  his  lall  will,  in  the  year  1 283,  con¬ 
firmed  the  a£t  of  exclnlion,  and  appointed,  for  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  the  infants  de  la  Cerda,  and  upon  the  failure 
of  their  heirs  the  kings  of  France  }  and  at  the  lame 
time  fupplicated  the  afiiftancc  of  the  king  of  Morocco 
againft  the  power  of  his  fon.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  next  year,  when  Alphonfo  received  information 
from  Salamanca,  that  Sanchez  was  dangeronfly  ill,  his 
heart  relented.  He  pardoned  his  fon,  revoked  his 
curfcs,  and  then  died,  on  the  4th  of  April  1284,  in  the 
Sill  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  lie  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  learned  man,  but  a  weak  king.  .  Al¬ 
phonfo  lias  been  charged  with  irreligion  and  impiety, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  well-known  laying  of  his,  viz. 

“  if  he  had  been  of  God’s  privy-council  when  he  cre¬ 
ated  the  world,  lie  could  have  advifed  him  better.” 
The  various  contrary  accounts,  given  by  different  writ¬ 
ers,  render  the  truth  of  this  doubtlul  }  but  if  ever  Inch 
a  horrible  faying  dropt  from  his  lips,  it  muff  nnquef- 
tionably  he  declared  inconfiilent  with  the  character  of 
an  enlightened  philofophcr,  and  that  reverence  of  the 
Creator  which  an  enlarged  contemplation  ol  his  works 
naturally  infpires. 

“  An  indevout  aftronomer  is  mad.”  Youxc. 

He  was  an  eminent  proficient  in  feience,  and  a  patron 
of  literature*  He  concluded  that  book  ol  laws,  known 
by  the  title  of  Las  Particles ,  wdiieh  his  father  had  lie- 
gun  ;  and  in  that  work  difplayed  the  abilities  of  a  po¬ 
litician  as  ivell  as  thole  of  a  legiilator.  By  obliging 
his  fubje&s  to  ufe  their  own  language,  he  redreffed  the 
confufion  in  law  proceedings  occalioned  by  intermixing 
Latin  with  the  vulgar  tongue.  Under  his  patronage 
a  general  hiftory  of  Spain  was  compoled,  which  lie 
took  great  pains  in  polilliing  }  he  alfo  corrected  many 
errors  in  the  ilatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca. 
Affronomy  being  Ids'  favourite  ftudy,  he  chiefly  direct¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  that  feience  j 
fo  that,  even  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  al- 
fcmhled  at  Toledo,  a  number  of  the  moll  celebrated 
aftronomers  of  Ins  time,  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  agronomical  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and  cor¬ 
recting  their  errors.  The  completion  of  thefe  tables 
employed  them  about  four  years,  and  in  1252,  the  firft 
rear  of  Alphonfo’s  reign,’ they  were  completed  j  and 
they  were  called  Alphonfvne  Tables ,  from  the  name  of 
this  prince,  wrho  encouraged  the  eonftru&ion  of  them 
by  bis  unbounded  liberality.  It  is  reported  that 
400,000  ducats  were  expended  on  them,  or,  according 
to  others,  40,000.  Some  have  aferibed  the  principal 
jnauagement  of  this  work  to  the  Jewiffi  Rabbi  liaac 


Aben-Said  j  others,  pretending  to  derive  information  Alphonfo. 
from  the  MSS.  of  Alphonfo,  refer  it  to  Aben-Ragee -~v— — 
and  Aleabitius.  The  other  aftronomers  tvlio  were  em¬ 
ployed  011  this  occafion  were  Aben-Mula  Mohammed^ 

Jofeph  Ben-Ali,  and  Jacob  Abuena,  Arabians:  if  there 
were  any  Chriiliaus,  their  names  are  unknowm.  The 
30th  of  May  1252,  which  wTas  the  day  of  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  was  fixed  as  the  epoch  of  thefe  tables. 

A  book,  entitled  “  The  Trcafure,”  is  alfo  aferibed  to 
him,  containing  treatifes  of  rational  philofopliy,  phyfics, 
and  ethics.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  aftrology  and  chemiftry  ;  in  wliich  laft 
feience,  he  is  faid  to  have  compiled  two  volumes  in  ci¬ 
pher,  which  arc  extant,  and  to  be  found  It  ill  in  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty’s  library.  But  this  work  mult  be  more 
curious  than  ufelul,  if  we  confuler  the  ltate  of  this  fei¬ 
ence  at  that  period.  (GY??.  Biogi) 

Alpiionso  V.  king  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  in  the  year  1416.  As  the  father  had  for¬ 
merly  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Jit/i,  fo 
the  fon  was  honoured  with  that  of  Magnanimous.  The 
conspiracy  of  l’ome  of  his  ow  n  nobles  agamft  his  life,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  infolenee  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  great¬ 
ly  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  Fortunately 
this  confpiracy  w  as  difeovered  juft  when  it  was  about  to 
he  carried  into  excention  \  and  ini! e ad*  of  proceeding 
with  rigour  again!!  the  conlpirators,  he  generouily  tore 
a  paper  containing  their  names  without  reading,  and 
added,  “  that  he  would  at  leal!  force  them  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  lives  than 
they  had  for  his.”  After  quelling  a  difturbance  in 
Sardinia,  lie  was  juft  making  preparations  to  advance 
to  Sicily,  when  Joan  of  Naples  offered,  if  he  would 
ailift  her  againll  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  conftable  Sforza,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy 
to  depofc  her,  to  adopt  him  as  her  fon  and  heir,  lie 
readily  accepted  the  propofal,  and  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  icon  railed  the  liege  of  Naples,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  heir  apparent  of  her  kingdom,  and  duke 
of  Calabria.  But  as  the  queen  w?as  unfaithful,  and 
did  not  fulfil  her  engagements,  Alphonfo  took  poffeffion 
of  Naples,  and  expelled  her  from  it  ;  hut  when  the 
duke  cl’ Anjou  again  entered  her  territories,  and  made 
him  fell  unifier  of  great  part  of  them,  file  was  obliged 
to  renew'  her  folieitations  to  Alphonio  j  who,  in  the 
year  1434,  involved  himfelf  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  the  republic  ol  Genoa,  by  be- 
fieging  Gaeta*  in  a  fecond  attempt  to  conquer  Naples. 

The  Genoefe  fleet  engaged  Alphonio  ;  and  all  his 
fiiips  were  difperfed  or  deilroved,  and  himfelf  taken 
prifoner.  But  l’ueh  was  the  addrefs  of  this  prince, 
that  when  carried  to  Milan  a  priloner,  he  there  ingra¬ 
tiated  himfelf  fo  much  into  the  duke’s  favour,  that  he 
became  bis  friend  and  ally,  and  foen  role  to  greater 
power  than  formerly. 

He  got  poffeffion  of  Naples  in  1443;  and  in  an  af- 
fcmbly  of  the  ftates  held  at  Beneventum,  and  then 
transferred  to  Naples,  his  fovereignty  was  recognized, 
and  his  fon,  Don  Ferdinand,  declared  fuceeffcr  to  the 
throne,  and  in  confequence  of  this  elevation  he  was 
deemed  the  foie  arbiter  of  peace  and  war.  through  all 
Italy.  Naples  became  the  refidence  of  Alphonfo  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  but  his  declining  years 
were  much  difquieted  by  political  diffennons  and  in¬ 
trigues.  The  natural  attendants  of  jealous  old  age  at 
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Alphonfo,  laft  feizccl  him*,  and  in  confirmation  and  dread,  lie 
Alplionfus.^  was  removed  from  one  caftle  of  Naples  to  another, 
v  until  he  breathed  his  lall  on  the  2id  of  June  1468,  be¬ 
queathing  to  his  natural  foil  Ferdinand  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  his  brother  Don  Juan,  king  of  Navarre, 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  Majorca,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  the  principality  and  dependencies  of  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Alphonfo  was  not  only  deemed  the  ableft  flatef- 
man,  and  the  moll  renowned  military  commander  in 
that  age,  but  alio  the  greatefl  prince  that  ever  occupied 
the  throne  of  Arragon.  He  was  a  diflinguilhed  patron 
of  learning,  and  opened  an  alylum  for  the  Greek  lite¬ 
rati  expelled  from  Conflantinople.  His  device  was  an 
open  book.  He  frequently  uttered  this  expreffion, 
“  That  an  unlettered  prince  was  but  a  crowned  afs.” 
lie  was  brave  and  liberal  \  and  in  all  Ins  negotiations 
he  difdained  the  mean  artifices  of  intrigue  and  diffimu- 
lation.  It  is  reported  that  his  perufal  of  Quintus 
Curtius  cured  him  of  a  diforder  with  which  lie  was  at¬ 
tacked  at  Capua.  Such  was  Ins  familiar  intcrcourfe 
with  his  fubje&s,  and  his  alFe&ion  towards  them,  that 
he  walked  unarmed  and  unaccompanied  in  his  capital  j 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  “  that  a  father,  has  nothing  to 
fear  iu  the  midfl  of  his  children.”  While  he  was  bc- 
fieging  Gaeta,  he  dilmifled  the  women  and  children  that 
were  turned  out  of  the  town  without  any  injury,  faying, 
u  I  hat  he  had  rather  lofe  any  city  in  his  dominions 
than  lofe  the  reputation  of  humanity.”  He  leaped 
into  a  fhallop  for  the  relief  of  one  of  his  galleys,  which 
with  its  whole  crew  and  foldiers  w^as  juft  about  to  pe- 
rifii,  exclaiming,  “  I  had  rather  fhare  than  witnefs  their 
calamity.”  Such  was  his  gencrofity,  that  upon  hear¬ 
ing  an  officer  wTho  faw  his  treat  11  rer  bringing  him 
10,000  ducats,  exclaiming,  “  1  fliould  only  wifli  that 
fum  to  make  me  happy.”  “  You  fhall  be  fo,”  faid 
Alphonfo,  and  gave  him  the  money  in  a  prefent.  He 
deemed  dancing  a  certain  degree  of  madnefs  j  but  was 
itronglv  addided  to  women,  which  involved  him  in 
many  dishonourable  intrigues,  and  juftly  entailed  upon 
him  the  difgracc  of  an  unfaithful  bulbar.  <1  to  a  kind  and 
affedlonate  queen.  (Mod.  Univ .  II?]}.) 

ALPHONSUS  TOSTATUS,  bifliop  of  Avila,  a 

learned  and  voluminous  Spanifh  writer.  He  flour iflied 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  by  his  un¬ 
common  abilities  rofe  to  the  highefl  offices  both  in  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaflical  departments  of  the  Hate.  At  the 
age  of  22  years  he  fi  milled  his  fludies  at  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  havingmade  great  prcgrel’s  in  every  branch 
of  learning  then  in  eflimation.  He  was  prefent  at  the 
council  of  Bafil,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Avila.  He  died  at  the  age  of  40  years,  in 
J 454,  and  was  hurled  in  the  church  of  Avila.  The 
following  epitaph,  exprefiive  of  his  great  erudition,  was 
inferihed  on  his  tomb. 

Ihc  Jlu por  ejl  munch  (jui  fciLilc  difcutit  omne. 

u  T-his  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  who  treated  of  every 
thing  that  could  he  know'll.” 

The  numerous  produ&ions  of  Alphonfus  are  fufficient 
proofs  of  his  laborious  induflry :  during  bis  life  he 
wrote  no  lefs  than  27  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  24 
are  commentaries  011  the  Scriptures  ;  the  reft  are  on 
theological  fubjecls.  ^By  the  order  of  Cardinal  Nime- 
ues  they  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1530,  and  in  1596  5 
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and  at  Cologne  in  1612.  Several  of  his  pieces  on  ee-  Alphonfus 
clefiaflical  liiftovv,  fcience,  and  literature  in  general,  Alpini. 
were  feparatcly  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1506,  and 
alfo  his  commentary  upon  the  Chronicon  of  Eufebius. 

Although  high  encomiums  have  been  bellowed  upon 
his  works,  they  have  nevertheless  in  the  current  of 
time  and  human  improvement  fallen  into  oblivion, 

( Du  pin .) 

ALPINI,  Prosfero,  in  Latin,  Prof  per  Alpinus,  a 
celebrated  phyfician  and  botanift,  was  horn  at  Marof- 
tica  in  the  republic  of  Venice  in  November  1553.  Ill 
his  early  years  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  profeftion 
of  arms,  and  he  ferved  fome  time  in  the  Milanefe. 

By  the  encouragement  and  perfuafion  of  his  father,' 
who  wras  a  phyfician,  he  retired  from  the  army,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  literature.  To  profecute  his 
fludies  with  more  advantage,  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
of  Padua,  where  he  wras  foon  after  eleCled  deputy  to 
the  rctfor  and  fyndic  to  the  Undents.  But  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  official  duties,  w  hich  w  as  diftinguifhed  by 
prudence  and  addrefs,  he  W'as  not  prevented  from  pur¬ 
ging  the  fludy  of  phyfic  which  he  had  chofen.  lie 
continued  his  medical  fludies  with  zeal  and  fuccefs  y 
and  after  having  acquired  the  neceffary  qualifications, 
lie  w  as  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodor  of  medicine  in 
1 578-  Soon  after,  lie  left  the  univerfity,  and  fettled 
as  a  phyfician  in  confequcnce  of  an  invitation  from  the 
citizens  in  Campo  San  Pietro,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Pa¬ 
duan  territory. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  fludies  he  had  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  plants,  and  had  become  an  enthufiafl  in  bo¬ 
tanical  fcience.  I  he  fphere  of  Lis  prefent  pradice  w?as 
too  limited  to  afford  him  much  opportunity  of  profecut- 
ing  his  favourite  fludy.  He  wiflied  particularly  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  knowledge  of  exotic  plants  ;  and  the  only  means 
to  attain  this,  he  thought,  was  to  fludy  their  economy 
and  habits  in  their  native  foil.  And  to  gratify  this  lau¬ 
dable  curiofity  an  opportunity  foon  prefented  itfelf. 

George  Emo,  the  CQiiful  for  the  Venetian  republic  in 
Egypt, ^  appointed  Alpini  his  phyfician.  They  failed 
from  A'  enicc  in  September  1580  j  and  after  having  ex¬ 
perienced  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  arrived  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  the  beginning  cf  July  the  following 
year.  Alpini  fpent  three  years  in  Egypt,  and,  by  his 
induftry  and  aftiduity,  greatly  improved  his  botanical 
knowledge.  AVith  this  view'  he  travelled  along  the 
banks  oi  the  Nile,  vilited  every  place,  and  confulted 
every  perfon  from  whom  he  expected  any  new  informa¬ 
tion.  From  a  practice  in  the  management  of  date  trees 
which  he  obferved  in  this  country,  Alpini  feems  to  have 
deduced  the  do&riue  of  the  fexual  dilfcrence  of  plants, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
fyflcm  of  Linnaeus.  He  fays,  “  That  the  female  date 
trees,  or  palms,  do  not  bear  fruit,  unlefs  the  branches 
of  the  male  and  female  plants  are  mixed  together  \  or, 
as  is  generally  done,  unlefs  the  daft  found  in  the  male 
flieatli,  or  male  flowers,  is  fprinkled  over  the  female 
flowers.” 

When  Alpini  returned  to  Arenice  in  1586  he  was 
appointed  phyfician  to  Andrea  Doria  prince  of  Melfi, 
and  during  his  refidence  at  Genoa,  acquired  fo  great  a 
name  as  to  be  elleemed  the  firft  phyfician  of  his  age* 

The  A  enetians  became  jealous  that  the  Genoefe  ftate 
fliould  number  among  its  citizens  a  perfon  of  fuch 
diftinguifhed  merit  and  reputation,  wliofe  fervices  might 
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highly  honourable,  to  his  native  country.  In  the  year 
i ^93,  be  was  recalled  to  fill  the  botanical  chair  in  the 
'  univerfity  of  Padua,  with  a  falary  of  200  florins,  which 
was  afterwards  augmented  to  750.  He  difchargcd  the 
duties  of  his  profeftorfhip  for  many  years  with  great 
reputation,  till  his  declining  health  interrupted  his  la¬ 
bours.  He  died  in  the  year  1617,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  fuccecdcd  as  botanical  profelfor  hy 
one  of  his  foils.  Alpini  wrote  the  following  works  in 
Latin  :  1 .  De  Medicina  JEgyptiorum ,  libri  iv.  “  Of  the 
Pliyfic  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books  printed  at 
Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  2.  De  P/antis  /Egypt  1  hber: 
“  A  treatife  concerning  the  plants  of  Egypt  j”  printed 
at  Venice,  1 592,  in  4to.  3.  De  Balfamo  Dialogus  :  “A 
dialogue  concerning  the  Balm  of  Gilead  j”  printed  at 
Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  4.  De  Prafagienda  vita  et  mor - 
tc  cegrotanium  libri  vii :  u  Seven  books  concerning  the 
method  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  life  or  death  of 
patients  3”  printed  at  Venice,  1691,  in  4to.  5.  De 
Medieina  methodica ,  libri  xiii  :  “  Thirteen  books  con¬ 
cerning  methodical  Pliyfic’,”  Padua,  1611,  folio  j 
Leyden,  1719,  in4to.  6.  De  Rkapontieo  Difputatio  : 
“  A  deputation  held  in  the  fchool  at  Padua  concerning 
the  Rhaponticum  j”  Padua,  1612,  and  1629,  in  4to. 
7.  De  PI  antis  Exotieis ,  libri  ii.  :  u  Of  exotic  plants,  in 
two  books  j”  Venice,  1699,  in  4to.  He  left  fc venal 
other  works,  which  have  never  been  printed  *,  particu¬ 
larly,  8.  The  fifth  book  concerning  the  pliyfic  of  the 
Egyptians.  9.  Five  books  concerning  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  things  obferved  in  Egypt,  adorned  with  figures 
of  plants,  flones,  and  animals.  ( Biag .  DiS 7.) 
ALPINIA.  Sec  Botany  Index . 

ALPINUS.  See  Alpini. 

ALPISTE,  or  Alpia,  a  fort  of  feed  uled  to  teed 
birds  with,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  nourilhed 
for  breeding.  The  alpifte  feed  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and 
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jlofiy.  '  It  is  an  article  of  the  corn-chandlers  and  feedf- 
men’s  trade. 

ALPS,  in  Geography ,  a  range  of  high  mountains, 
feparating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  the  form 
of  a  crefccnt.  They  take  their  rife  from  the  V  a- 
da  Sabatia,  or  Savona  *,  and  reach  to  the  Sinus  Flana- 
ticus  (now  Golfo  di  Carnaro  of  the  Adriatic),  and  the 
iprings  of  the  river  Colapis  (now  the  Kulpe)  ;  extend¬ 
ing,  according  to  Livy,  2000  fladia  in  length,  or  250 
miles:  they  are  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  accoid- 
ingly  have  different  names.  From  Savona  to  the 
Iprings  of  the  Varus,  where  the  Alps  lie  agaiiill  the  fca 
of  Genoa,  they  are  called  Maritime ,  now  le  Montague 
di  Tenda.  Thcfc  extend  from  fouth  to  north,  between 
Gaul  to  the  weft,  and  Genoa  to  the  eaft,  beginning  at 
Monaco  on  the  Mediterranean  *,  then  running  out 
through  the  eaft  of  the  county  of  Nice,  and  between 
that  and  the  marquifatc  of  Saluzzo,  terminate  at  length 
at  Mount  Vifo,  between  Dauphine  and  Piedmont. 
Hence  to  Sufa  run  the  Alpes  Cottice  (Sueton.)  Cot- 
tance  (Tacitus)  ;  mountains  extremely  high,  feparating 
Dauphine  from  Piedmont,  and  extending  from  Mount 
Vifo  to  Mount  Cenis,  between  the  Alpes  Maritime e  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  Graice  to  the  north.  The  Alpes 
Graice  (Pliny),  fo  called  from  the  paffage  of  Hercules, 
begin  from  Mount  Cenis,  where  the  Cottier  terminate  5 
and  run  out  between  Savoy  and  the  Tarentefe  to  the 
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be  weft,  and  Piedmont  and  the  duche  -d’Aoufte  to  the 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  where  the  Alpes  v- 
Pennince  begin.  They  arc  alio  called  by  fomc  Grave 
Alpes ,  and  Grains  Mom  (Tacitus)  ;  which  extend 
from  weft  to  eaft,  between  St  Bernard  and  the  Adula, 
or  St  Gothard;  and  thus  they  run  out  between  the 
Valaife  to  the  north,  and  the  Milanefe  to  the  fouth. 
With  thefe  are  continued  the  Alpes  Rketiea ,  to  the 
head  of  the  river  Piave  3  a  part  of  which  are  thzAlpcs 
Tridentineu ,  to  the  north  of  Trent.  To  thefe  join  the 
Alpes  Noricce,  reaching  to  Doblach  in  Tyrol,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Tajamcnto  :  thence  begin  the  Alpes 
Car  nicer,  or  of  Carniola,  extending  to  the  fprings  of 
the  Save  :  and  the  laft,  called  Alpes  Pannonieer ,  and 
Julia,  extent  to  the  fprings  of  the  Kulpe.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  extend  the  Alps  to  the  north  of  Dalmatia  *,  others, 
again,  to  Thrace  and  the  Euxine.  But  their  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  Kulpe,  as  above,  is  more  generally 
received.  They  were  formerly  called  Albia,  and  Alpi- 
onia  (Strabo.)  Through  thefe  mountains  Hannibal  for¬ 
ced  his  paffage  into  Italy,  by  pouring  vinegar  on  the 
rocks,  heated  by  burning  large  piles  of  wood  on  them, 
by  which  means  they  became  crumbled,  (Livy).  They 
are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 

The  Alps  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  Europe  j  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  fome  geometricians,  about  two  miles 
in  perpendicular  height.  They  begin  at  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  }  and  ftretching  northward,  feparatc  Piedmont  and 
Savoy  from  the  adjacent  countries ;  whence  diie6hng 
their  courle  to  the  eaft,  they  form  the  boundary  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  terminate  near  the  exticmi- 
ty  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  north-eaft  of  Venice.  It  was 
over  the  weftern  part  of  tliofe  mountains,  towards  Pied¬ 
mont,  that  Hannibal  forced  his  paffage  into  Italy. 

The  profpe6t  from  many  parts  of  this  enormous 
range  of  mountains  is  extremely  romantic,  efpecially 
towards  the  north-weft.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated 
is  the  Grande  Chartreufe,  where  is  a  monaftery  found 


cd  hy  St  Bruno  about  the  year  1084.  From  Fchelles, 
a  little  village  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  the  top 
of  the  Chartreufe,  the  diftance  is  fix  miles.  Along  tins 
courfc,  the  road  runs  winding  up,  for  the  molt  part 
not  fix  feet  broad.  On  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine  trees  hanging  over  head  *,  on  the  other  a 
prodigious  precipice  almoft  perpendicular  $  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that,  fometimes  tumbling 
among  the  fragments  of  ftone  which  have  fallen  from 
on  high,  and  fometimes  precipitating  itfelf  down  valt 
defeents  with  a  noife  like  thunder,  rendered  yet  more 
tremendous  by  the  echo  from  the  mountains  on  each 
fide,  concurs  to  form  one  of  the  moft  folenm,  the  molt 
romantic,  and  moft  aftonifiiing  feenes  in  nature.  1  ° 
this  defeription  may  be  added  the  ftrange  views  made  by 
the  crags  and  cliffs,  and  the  numerous  cafcadcs  which 
throw  themfelvcs  from  the  vei7  fummit  down  into  the 
vale.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  the  convent  ol  j  t 
Bruno,  which  is  the  fuperior  of  the  whole  order.  The 
inhabitants  confift  of  100  fathers,  with  300  fervants, 
who  grind  their  corn,  prefs  their  wine,  and  perform 
every  domeftic  office,  even  to  the  making  of  their 
clothes.  In  the  Album  of  the  fathers  is  an  admired  al- 
caic  ode,  written  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Gray  when 
he  vjfitcd  the  Chartreufe,  and  which  has  fince  been 
publilhed  among  bis  works. 

The  glaciers  of  Savoy  are  alfo  juftly  reckoned  am0^ 
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Alps.  the  mod  flupendous  works  of  nature.  Thefe  are  im- 
itienfe  maffes  of  ice,  lodged  upon  the  gentler  declivities 
amid  ft  the  Alps,  and  exhibiting  representations  be¬ 
yond  conception  fantaftic  and  piclurefque.  In  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  narrative  of  M.  Bourrit’s  journey  hither, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Prieure,  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  “  We  had  (fays  he)  the  mag- 
nilieent  profpedl  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  equally  in- 
acceftiblc,  and  covered  with  ice  :  and  above  the  reft 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,  whofe  top  feemed  to  reaeh,  and 
even  pierce,  the  higheft  region  of  the  clouds.  The 
chain  upon  which  this  mountain  looks  down  like  a 
giant,  is  compol'ed  of  nialles  of  rock  whieli  terminate 
in  pikes  or  fpires,  called  the  Needles,  and  which  arc 
ranged  like  tents  in  a  camp.  Their  fides  appear  lighter 
and  more  airy,  from  the  ornament  of  feveral  hollow 
breaks  and  furrows  fretted  in  the  rock  itfelf,  as  well 
as  from  the  different  ftreaks  and  panes  of  ice  and  fnow, 
which,  without  changing  the  general  charadter  of  their 
form,  or  the  majefty  of  their  appearance,  give  them  a 
piclurefque  variety.  Lower  down,  the  eye  furveys  with 
raviftiment,  the  hills  of  ice,  and  the  feveral  glaciers,  ex¬ 
tending  almoft  into  the  plain,  whilft  this  appears  like 
an  artificial  garden,  emhellifhed  with  the  mixture- of  a 
variety  of  colours.  We  have  a  pidlurefque  oppofition  to 
this  chairf,  which  is  formed  by  innumerable  mountains 
at  the  di  fiance  of  near  50  leagues,  between  whofe  tops 
we  have  a  glimpfc  of  thofe  feveral  plains  which  they  en¬ 
viron.  ” 

M.  de  Sauffurc,  who  had  vifited  thofe  mountains 
about  two  months  before  M.  Bourrit,  felt  himfelf  na¬ 
turally  electrified  in  this  place.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  feems  not  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  latter  or  his  company ;  but  they  heard  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thunder,  which 
was  rendered  more  awful  by  the  filencc  of  the  place 
where  they  flood.  This  noife  proceeded  from  the  fub- 
fequent  caufes,  viz.  the  avalanehes  of  fnow,  which  fc- 
parated  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  rolled 
down  to  the  bottom  j  confiderable  fragments  of  the 
rocks  whieh  followed  them,  overturning  others  in  their 
fall  j  and  maffy  blocks  of  icc,  which  precipitated  from 
the  fummits. 

The  valley  of  Montanvert  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
romantic.  u  Here  (fays  M.  Bourrit)  we  beheld  a  fpa- 
cious  icy  plain  entirely  level.  Upon  this  there  rofe  a 
mountain  all  of  iee,  with  fteps  afeending  to  the  top, 
which  feemed  the  throne  of  fomc  divinity.  It  likCwife 
took  the  form  of  a  grand  cafcade,  whofe  figure  was  be¬ 
yond  conception  beautiful  *,  and  the  fun,  which  flione 
upon  it,  gave  a  fparkling  brilliance  to  the  whole.  The 
valley  on  our  right  hand  was  ornamented  with  prodi¬ 
gious  glaciers,  that,  fliooting  up  to  an  immeafuralile 
height  between  the  mountains,  blend  their  colours  with 
the  ikies,  which  they  appear  to  reach.” 

Alps,  befides  its  proper  fignification,  by  which  it  de¬ 
notes  a  certain  chain  of  mountains  which  feparate  Italy 
from  France  and  Germany,  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  ap¬ 
pellative  to  denote  any  mountains  of  extraordinary  height 
or  extenfive  range.  In  this  fenfe,  Aufonius  and  others 
call  the  Pyrenean  mountains  Alps ;  and  Gellius  the 
Spanifh  Alps,  Alpini  Hifpani . 

Hence  alfo  we  fay,  the  Britijh  Alps,  the  Afiatic  Alps, 
the  Alps  of  America . 

The  Scottijh  Alps  terminate,  in  a  moft  fublime  and 


abrupt  manner  at  the  great  promontory,  the  Alfa  Ripa  Alps, 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Ord  or  Aird,  i.e.the  Height  of  Caithmfs .  v— v— 
The  upper  part  is  covered  with  gloomy  heath  j  the  lower 
is  a  flupendous  precipice,  excavated  into  vaft  caverns, 
the  haunt  of  fealsand  different  fea  fowl.  On  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  kingdom,  this  is  the  ftriking  termination  of 
the  vaft  mountains  of  Scotland  which  form  its  High¬ 
lands,  the  habitation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  driven 
from  their  ancient  feats  by  the  ancellors  of  Lowland 
Scots,  defendants  of  Saxons,  French,  and  Normans  \ 
congenerous  with  the  Englifh,  yet  abfurdly  and  invi- 
dioufly  diflingui Hied  from  them.  Language,  as  well  as 
ftriking  natural  boundaries,  mark  their  place.  Their 
mountains  face  on  the  wTell  the  Atlantic  ocean  j  wind 
along  the  wreft  of  Caithnefs  ;  among  which  Morven  and 
Scarabcn,  Ben  Hop,  and  Ben  Lugal,  arife  pre-eminent. 
Sutherland  is  entirely  alpine,  as  are  Rofslliire  and  In- 
vernefslhire.  Their  Sunmue  Alpes  are  Meal  Fourvou- 
nicli,  the  Coryarifh,  Benewich,  and  Benevifh  near  Fort 
William  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  reported  to  he  1450  yards 
in  height.  Great  part  of  Aberdecnfliire  lies  in  this 
tra£l.  It  boafts  of  another  Morven,  foaring  far  be¬ 
yond  the  others.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  Grampian  * 
hills,  and  perhaps  the  higheft  from  the  fca  of  any  in 
Great  Britain.  They  again  comprehend  the  eaftern 
part  of  Perthfliire,  and  finifli  on  the  magnificent  fliores 
of  Lochlomond  5  on  the  weftern  fide  of  whieh  Ben- 
lomond  rifes,  diftinguifhed  among  its  feIlowTs.  From 
hence  the  reft  of  North  Britain  forms  a  chain  of  hum¬ 
bler  bills  \  but  in  Cumberland,  part  of  Wellmorland, 

orkfhire,  Lancaflurc,  and  Dcrbyfliire,  the  Alps  re¬ 
fume  their  former  majefty.  A  long  and  tame  interval 
fuceeeds.  The  long  fublime  tradf  of  Wales  arifes,  the 
aneient  poffeflion  of  the  ancient  Britilh  race.  From  the 
Ol  d,  the  great  mountains  recede  inland,  and  leave  a  vaft 
flat  between  their  bafes  and  the  fea,  fronting  the  waves 
with  a  fries  of  lofty  rocky  precipices,  as  far  as  the  little 
creek  of  Staxigo  :  the  whole  a  hold,  but  moft  inhofpi- 
talde  fb ore  for  {hipping.  Wick  and  Staxigo  have  in¬ 
deed  their  creeks,  or  rather  chafms,  which  open  between 
the  cliffs,  and  may  accidentally  prove  a  retreat,  unlefs 
in  an  eaftern  gale. 

The  Afiatic  Alps  are  deft ribed  under  the  articles 
Altaic  Chain  and  TFerturian  Mountains . 

The  American  Alps  are,  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras, 
in  South  America ;  and  the  Apalachian  or  AUeghamj 
mountains  in  North  America. 

The  higheft  ground  in  North  America  is  placed  by 
Captain  Carver  in  Lat.  470,  Long.  W.  from  London 
98°,  between  a  lake  from  which  the  Oregon  flows,  and 
another  called  Ti  hite-  Bear  Lake,  from  which  arifes  the 
Mifiifiippi. 

This  exalted  fitnation  is  part  of’ the  Shining  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  branches  of  the  vaft  chain  which  per1* 
vades  the  whole  continent  of  America.  It  may  be 
fairly  taken  from  the  fouthern  extremity,  where  Staten 
Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  rife  out  of  the  fea  as  infu- 
lated  links  to  an  immenfe  height,  black,  rocky,  and 
marked  with  rugged  fpiry  tops,  frequently  covered 
with  fnow.  New  Georgia  may  be  added  as  another 
horribly  congenial,  riling  detached  farther  to  the  eaft. 

The  mountains  about  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  foar  to 
an  amazing  height,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  northern  hemilphere  under  the  fame  degree  of  la¬ 
titude.  From  the  north  fide  of  the  ftraits  "of  Magel¬ 
lan, 
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Alps.  Ian,  they  form  a  continued  chain  through 

doms  of  Chili  and  Peru,  preferving  a  courfe  not  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Inmmits,  in  many 
places,  are  the  higheft  in  the  world.  There  are  not 
lefs  than  12,  which  arc  from  2400  toifes  high  to  above 
;ooo.  Pichincha,  which  impends  over  Quito,  is  about 
35  leagues  from  the  fea ;  and  its  fummit  is  2430  toiies 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Cayambe,  immediately 
under  the  equator,  is  above  3000  *,  and  Chimborazo 
higher  than  the  laft  by  200.  Moft  of  them  have  been 
volcanic,  and  in  different  ages  marked  with  eruptions 
far  more  horrible  than  have  been  known  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  They  extend  from  the  equator 
through  Chili  ;  in  which  kingdom  is  a  range  of  volca¬ 
noes,  from  lat.  2 6.  fouth,  to  45.  30.  and  pofiibly  from 
thence  into  Terra  del  Fuego  itfclf ;  which,  forming  the 
itraits  of  Magellan,  may  have  been  rent  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  fome  great  convullion,  occafioncd  by  their  la¬ 
bourites,  and  New'  Georgia  forced  up  from  'the  fame 
caufe.  An  unparalleled  extent  ot  plain  appears  on  their 
eaftern  fide.  The  river  of  Amazons  runs  along  a  level 
clothed  with  forefts,  after  it  burtls  from  its  confinement 
at  the  Pongo  of  Borjas,  till  it  reaches  its  lea-like  dif- 
charge  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  the  northern  heniifphere,  the  Andes  pafs  through 
the  narrow  ilthmus  of  Darien  into  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  and  preferve  a  majeftic  height  and  their  vol¬ 
canic  difpofition.  The  mountain  Popoeatepec  made 
a  violent  eruption  during  the  expedition  of  Cortez, 
which  is  moll  beautifully  deferibed  by  his  hillorian  An¬ 
tonio  dc  Solis.  This  is  probably  the  fame  with  the 
volcano  obferved  by  the  Abbe  d’Autei'Oche,  in  his  way 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico;  which,  from  the  naked - 
nefs  of  the  lavas,  he  conje&ured  to  have  been  hut  late¬ 
ly  extinguiflied.  From  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  this 
chain  is  continued  northward,  and  to  the  call  ol  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  then  verges  fo  greatly  towards  the  weft,  as  to 
leave  a  very  inconfiderable  fpacc  between  it  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  5  and  frequently  detached  branches  jut 
into  the  fea,  and  form  promontories  ;  which,  with 
parts  of  the  chain  itfclf,  were  often  feen  by  our  navi¬ 
gators  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyages.  Some  branches, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  extend  towards  the  eail, 
but  not  to  any  great  diftance.  A  plain,  rich  in  woods 
and  favannahs,  lwarming  with  bilons  or  buffaloes,  llags,^ 
and  Virginian  deer,  with  hears,  and  a  great  variety  of 
game,  occupies  an  amazing  trad,  from  the  great  lakes 
of  Canada,  as  low  as  the  golf  ot  Mexico ;  and  eall- 
ward  to  the  other  great  chain  of  mountains,  the  Apa- 
lachian,  which  are  the  Alps  of  that  fide  of  northern 
America.  Its  commencement  is  luppoied  to  he  about 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  with  branches 
pointing  obliquely  to  the  river  St  Lawrence  eaft  ward, 
and  rifing  on  its  oppofitc  coafts ;  others  extending 
as  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  tlicir  progrefs  eall- 
ward  diminifh  in  height.  The  main  chain  paffes 
through  the  province  of  New  York,  where  it  is  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands,  and  lies  within 
40  miles’  of  the  Atlantic.  From  thence  it  recedes 
"  from  the  fea,  in  proportion  as  it  advances  fouth  ward.  \ 
and  near  its  extremity  in  South  Carolina  is  300  miles 
diftant  from  the  water.  It  confifts  of  feveral  parallel 
ridges  divided  by  moft  enchanting  valleys,  and  gene¬ 
rally  clothed  with  variety  of  woods.  Thefe  ridges 
rife  gradually  from  the  call,  one  above  the  other,  to 
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from  which  they  gradually  fall  to  the  Alps, 
weft,  into  the  vaft  plains  of  the  Mifiiilippi.  The  mid-  Alpuxarra*. 
die  ridge  is  of  an  enormous  hulk  and  height.  The 1 J"  ""v"""-' 
whole  extends  in  breadth  about  70  miles  ;  aud  in  many 
places  leaves  great  chal’ms  for  the  diicharge  of  the  vaft 
and  numerous  rivers  which  rife  in  the  boloms  of  the 
mountains,  and  empty  themielves  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  after  yielding  a  matchlefs  navigation  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  water. 

Beyond  the  branch  of  the  Apalachiau  mountains 
called  The  Enclltfs ,  is  another  of  amazing  extent, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  mountains  themielves.  This 
plain  (called  the  Upper  Plain)  is  exceedingly  rich 
land;  begins  at  the  Mohocks  river;  reaches  to  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  diftance  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  to  the  weft- 
■ward  forms  part  of  the  ex  ten  live  plains  ol  the  Ohio, 
and  readies  to  an  unknown  diftance  beyond  the  Miffii- 
iippi.  Vaft  rivers  take  their  rife,  and  fall  to  every 
point  of  the  compafs  ;  into  Lake  Ontario,  into  llud- 
l’on’s  river,  and  into  the  Delaware*  aud  Sulquehanna. 

The  tide  of  Hudlbn’s  river  flows  through  its  deep- 
worn  bed  far  up,  even  to  within  a  fmall  diftance  of 
the  head  of  the  Delaware  ;  which,  after  a  furious 
courfe  down  a  long  defcent,  interrupted  with  rapids, 
meets  the  tide  not  very  remote  from  its  diicharge  into 
the  ocean. 

Lower  Alps,  Department  of,  in  France.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  one  of  four  into  which  the  former  Provence 
is  divided.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Alps  ;  on  the  call  by  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  5  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  department  ol  the  Y  ar,  and  the  north-* 
eaft  extremity  of  that  of  the  Mouths  of  the  lilione  } 
and  on  the  weft,  by  the  departments  of  Yauclufe 
and  the  Drome  :  the  chief  town  is  Digne ;  its  iuper- 
ficics  is  about  1,459,699  fquare  acres;  population 
144,436  individuals.  It  is  divided  into  five  communal 
dill  rids. 

Upper  Alps,  Department  of.  This  department  makes 
a  part  of  Dauphine,  which  contains  three.  It  is  hound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Here  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Piedmont ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
that  of  the  Drome,  and  part  of  that  of  Ifere  :  Embrun 
is  the  principal  town}  its  fuperficics  is  about  1,084,614 
fquare  acres  ;  population  1 16,764  individuals.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  communal  diltrids. 

Maritime  Alps,  Department  of  This  department  is 
formed  of  the  county  of  Nice.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Apennines  and  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps ;  011  the  eaft,  by  the  republic  of  Genoa ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  weft, 
by  the  departments  of  the  Var  and  Lower  Alps :  the 
principal  town  is  Nice  ;  its  fupcrficies  is  about  632,619 
fquare  acres  ;  population  93,366  louls.  It  is  divided 
into  three  communal  diftrids. 

ALPUXAIIIIAS,  or  Alpaxares,  mountains  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  They  are  about  17  leagues  in 
length  and  11  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  city  of 
Velez  to  Almeria.  They  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  who 
are  the  remains  of  the  dilperfion  and  ruin  of  their  em¬ 
pire.  They  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  pre¬ 
ferve  their  ovTn  manner  ol  living,  and  their  language, 
though  much  corrupted.  Here  is  a  rivulet  between 
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Mpuxarras  Piti'os  and  Portugos,  which  dyes  linen  that  is  dipped  in 
||  it  black  in  an  inflant.  Near  this  rivulet  is  a  cavern, 

,  A^ace-  i  from  which  proceeds  fo  malignant  a  lie  a  in,  that  it  ue- 
llroys  fuch  animals  as  come  near  it.  The  IVIorifcos 
cultivate  the  foil  extremely  well,  and  plant  fruit  trees  $ 
fome  of  which  grow  to  a  prodigious  height  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  give  the  mountains  a  very  agreeable  af- 
pe6t. 

ALQufER,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  Portugal  to 
meafure  oil,  two  of  which  make  an  almond.  See  Al¬ 
mond. 
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AIiQUIFOU,  or  Arq.uifou,  is  a  fort  of  lead  ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  antimony.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  potters  to  give  a  green  varnift  to  their  works, 
and  thence  is  called  potters  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  &.c.  The  potters  mix  a  fmall  portion  of  manga- 
n c  1c  *t’ * 1  —  xi  __  i i  1  * 


Thofe  011  the  fide  of  Switzerland  are  lefs  high  ;  and  Alface. 
furnijlied  with  all  forts  of  wood,  as  well  for  fuel  as' 
building.  The  country  it  fell’  is  diverfilied  with  rifmg 
hills  and  fertile  vales,  befides  large  foreils*;  but  that 
between  the  rivers  111,  Hart,  and  the  Rhine,  as  far  as 
Strafturg,  is  inferior  to  the  reft,  011  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  overflowing  of  the  Rhine.  I11  High  Alface 
there  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  -  and  lead.  They 
however  work  none  hut  thofe  of  Giromany,  from  which 
are  annually  drawn  1600  marks  of  lilver,  each  mark 
being  eight  ounces  ;  and  24,000  pounds  of  copper : 
but  the  expence  of  working  them  is  equal  almoit  to 
the  profit.  1  here  are  iron  works  in  levcral  parts  of 
Alface,  and  particularly  at  Retford.  There  is  a  mi¬ 
neral  faring  at  Snltlbach,  near  Munller,  in  High  Al¬ 
face  ;  which  is  in  great  reputation  for  the  pally,  weak- 


e  with  the  alquifou,  and  then  the  varnilh  or  glazing  nefsofthe  nerves,  and  the  gravel. — The  original  in 
tneu  ware  is  of  a  blaekifli  hue.  habitants  of  Alface  are  koneil  and  good-natured,  hut 

wedded  to  their  own  manners  and  euiioms.  The  fruit¬ 
ful  nefs  of  their  country  renders  them  indolent  and  in¬ 
active  5  lor  the  Swiis  make  their  hay  and  reap  their 
corn,  ns  well  as  manage  the  vintage* of  High  Alface, 
winch  fends  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  province. 
The  common  language  is  the  German  ^  hut  the  better 
fort  of  people  in  the  towns  fpeak  French  ;  and,  even  in 
the  country,  they  lpeak  French  well  enough  to  be  un- 
derllood. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  formerly  computed 
at  about  half  a  million,  who  arc  moflly  Lutherans  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Ry  the  late  divilion  of  France  this 
province  forms  two  departments,  viz.  Thofe  of  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
Colmar,  and  that  of  the  latter  Strafburg  \  but  former¬ 
ly  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  the 
former  contained  32  large  and  fmall  towns,  and  the  lat- 
ter  39,  and  in  both  there  are  upwards  of  1000  market 
towns  and  villages.  The  ilauraci,  Seqnani,  ami  Medio- 
matrici,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  province. 
Under  the  Merovingian  kings  its  name  firfl  occurs  in  the 
hiilory  of  France,  and  it  moll  probably  is  derived  from 
the  river  Lll  or  Ill,  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of 
which  were  called  Llfajjon ,  from  whom  the  country 
itfelf  was  afterwards  denominated  Elf  as,  in  Latin  Eli- 
fcitia,  Alifatia ,  and  A/fatia.  The  Romans  wrefled  it 
from  the  Celtic  5  from  them  it  palled  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  ;  and  after  the  famous  battle  of  Tolbiac, 
gained  by  Clovis  in  496,  it  palled  into  the  pofieflton  of 
the  Franks.  It  was  incorporated  at  a  future  period  with 
the  kingdom  of  Auflrafia  ;  and,  in  1752,  it  was  lubjeft- 
cd,  like  the  reft  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  laws  of  Pepin 
and  his  fuccefibrs.  Lotharius,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Lewis 
Debonnaire,  at  the  deceale  of  his  father  in  840,  obtain¬ 
ed  it  and  united  it  to  that  part  of  the  cmpiic  of  the 
1  ranks  which  fell  tolnm,  and  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lotharingia ,  or  Lorraine .  Afterwards  it 
fell  to  his  youngcll  fon  Lotharius  by  inheritance,  and 
after  him,  in  869,  it  became  a  province  of  Germany, 
and  was  governed  by  dukes. 

About  a  century  before  the  title  of  duke  was  abo- 
lifhed,  the  provincial  counts  who  governed  under  them 
in  Alface,  ailumed  the  title  of  Landgraves ,  and  the 
countries  over  which  they  prefided,  obtained  the  name 
of  Landgravates ,  the  one  fuperior  and  the  other  infe¬ 
rior.  The  befl  part  of  the  inferior  was  conveyed  to 
the  bifliops  of  Strafturg  in  1375,  who  alfumed  the 
5  ®  titl* 


ALREDUS,  Alured,  or  Aluredus,  of  Bever¬ 
ley,  one  of  the  moil  ancient  Englift  liiflorians,  was 
born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkfhire.  He  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  There  are  no  cireu 111ft antes  of  his  life 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
lie  afterwards  became  one  of  the  canons  and  treafurer 
of  St  John’s  at  Beverley.  And  we  learn  in  a  note  of 
Biftop  Tanner’s,  that,  for  the  fake  of  improvement, 
he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy  5  and  at  Rome 
became  domeflic  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni.  He 
died  in  the  year  1128  or  1129,  leaving  behind  him 
the  following  works  :  I.  The  Annals  of  Alured  of  Be¬ 
verley  5  which  was  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  1716,  by 
Air  Hearne,  from  a  manufeript  which  belonged  to 
Thomas  Ilawlinfon,  Efq.  It  contains  an  abridgement 
of  our  hiilory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in 
Latin,  and withgreat  accuracy,  elegance,  and  perfpicui- 
ty.  2.  Libertates  ecclejice  S .  Johann  is  de  Fever  lac,  &c. 
a  manufeript  in  the  Cottonian  library.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  records  relative  to  the  church  of  Beverley, 
tranflated  from  the  Saxon  language.  Thcfc  are  the 
only  works  which  were  written  by  Alredus.  fBiost. 

Did.). 

ALRESFORL),  a  town  of  Hampfhire,  feated  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Southampton,  clofe  by  the  river 
Itching,  which  feeds  a  great  pond  to  the  left  of  the 
town.  Part  of  a  Roman  highway  runs  from  hence  to 
Alton.  It  confifts  of  about  200  houfes  3  has  one  church, 
and  two  principal  ftreets,  which  arc  large  and  broad  5 
mid  has  a  fmall  manufacture  of  linens.  It  is  57  miles 
'diflant  from  London. 

ALSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Carniola 
(Pliny),  now  the  Auja ,  running  by  Aquileia,  with  a 
iliort  courfe  from  north  to  foutli,  into  the  Adriatic  5 
where  Conflantinc,  the  fon  of  Conflantinc  the  Great, 
fighting  againfl  Conflans  his  brother,  loft  his  life. 

ALSACE,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eafl  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  well  by  Lorraine,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Germany,  hut  was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Munftcr.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl  fruitful  and  plentiful 
provinces  in  Europe,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood, 
flax,  tobacco,  pulfe,  fruits,  &c.  The  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Lorraine  are  very  high  }  and  ge¬ 
nerally  covered  with  fir,  beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam. 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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line  ex  ~J  -y .  In  after  times  the  go¬ 

vernment  was  given  by  the  emperors  to  levcral  tamilies, 
Alfi'rat.  until  at  laft  Ferdinand  I.  bellowed  it  upon  the  German 
1  line  of  bis  own  family,  and  confequently  it  remained 
in  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  property  of  the  town 
of  Brifac,  the  landgravate  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Alface,  Sundgau,  and  the  dillrids  of  the  ten  united 
imperial  cities  in  Alface,  with  the  whole  lovereignty 
lielonging  to  them,  was  for  ever  ceded  by  the  emperor 
to  the  crown  of  France,  at  the  peace  of  Manlier  in 
1648.  The  perpetual  fovercignty  of  the  city  ot  btral- 
burg,  together  with  all  its  dependencies  on  the  lett  ot 
the  llhine,  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Kyl- 

%Vl  ALSENy ‘  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  the  Lef- 
fer  Belt,  or  entrance  into  the  Baltic  lea,  between  blcl- 
wick  and  Funen,  100  miles  well  of  Copenhagen.  It 
extends  in  length  fix  leagues,  and  about  two  in  breadth. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  fruit  and  va¬ 
riety  of  grain,  with  large  crops  of  anifeeds,  a  carmina¬ 
tive  much  ufeil  in  feafoning  the  food  ami  mixing  with 
the  bread  all  over  the  Danitli  dominions.  E.  Long. 

IO.  12.  N.  Lat.  55.  12.  .,,1 

ALSFIEL1),  a  town  of  Germany,  111  the  landgra- 
vatc  of  Helfe  Call'd,  ten  miles  north-well  ot  Marpurg, 
and  a  9  fouth  of  Hcll'e  Cafl'el.  It  is  an  ancient  town  and 
well  built  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  the  firil  ot  this 
country  who  embraced  the  Reformation.  E.  Long. 

0.  c.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  .  .  ti  1  1  • 

ALSHASH,  a  very  beautiful  city  in  Bnckharia, 
fuppoled  to  be  the  fame  with  that  wlneh  is  now  called 
Ta/hcant,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern  part  of  lurkeitan, 
polfelfcd  by  the  Kaffats.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Si- 
hnn ,  now  Sir,  and  had  a  well  watered  garden  for  eve¬ 
ry  houfe  •,  but  was  mined  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  took 
the  city,  and  canfed  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants 

to  be  mallacred.  .  ,,  _  .  , 

ALSHEDxV,  a  parifli  in  the  province  ot  bmaland, 
in  Sweden,  where  a  gold  mine  was  difeovered  in 

X  *7  3  8  •  • 

ALSINA,  in  Botany,  a  fvnonyme  of  the  tliehgo- 

Bum.  See  Theligonum,  Botany  Index. 

ALSINASTRUM,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  ot 
the  elatine.  See  Elatine,  Botany  Index. 

ALSINE,  or  Chickweed.  See  Botany  Index. 
The  common  chickweed  affords  a  remarkable  mllance 
of  what  is  called  the  Jleep  of  plants for  every  night, 
the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  include  within  their 
upper  furfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new  Ihoots ; 
and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at  the  end  of  the  llalk 

are  furniihed  with  longer  leaf-ftalks  than  the  others  5  lo 

that  they  can  clofe  upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  end  of  the  branch. 

ALSIRAT,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  denotes  a 
bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair, 
and  fharper  than  the  edge  of  a  fword,  over  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  pafs,  after  their  trial,  in  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  Maho¬ 
met  affures,  that  the  affirat,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  beiet 
with  briars  and  thorns  ;  none  of  which,  however,  will 
be  any  impediment  to  the  good,  who  (hall  fly  over  it 
like  the  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Muflulmans  leading 
the  way,  whereas  the  wicked,  by  the  narrownefs  ol 
the  path,  the  entangling  of  the  thorns,  and  extinction 
of  the  light  which  directed  the  former  to  paradite, 
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will  foon  mifs  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into 
licll,  which  is  gaping  beneath  to  receive  them. 

ALSIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  eity  of  ancient  ( _ 

Etruria,  occupying  (according  to  Cluverius)  the  fpot 
on  which  Bala  now  Hands.  We  are  told  by  Dionyfius 
Halicamaffenfis,  that  Album  was  built  by  the  Abori¬ 
gines,  long  before  the  Tyrrhenians  invaded  Italy.  In 
this  cafe  it  mull  have  been  founded  not  long  after  the 
difperfion  in  the  days  of  Peleg.  Its  founder  is  laid  to 
have  been  one  Alafus,  Aleftts,  or  Alifa ;  whom  fome 
conje6lure  to  have  been  Alifah,  or  Elifha,  the  ion  oi 
Javan,  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

ALSOP,  Anthony,  an  Englifli  divine  and  poet, 
■was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  from  thence 
eledled  to  Ch rift-clnirch,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  March  1696,  and  of  B.  D.  in  Do* 
cember  1706.  On  his  coming  to  the  univerfity,  he 
was  very  foon  diftinguilhed  by  Dean  Aldrich,  and  pu- 
hliflied  Pabulary  m  JEfopicarum  Deleft  us,  Oxon.  1698, 
8vo,  with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Lord  N  ifeount  Scu¬ 
damore,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  took  part  againft 
Dr  Bentley  in  the  famous  difpute  with  Mr  Boyle.  He 
paired  through  the  ufual  offices  in  his  college  to  that 
of  ccnfor  with  confulerable  reputation  ;  and  for  fome 
years  had  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety  committed  to  his  care.  In  this 
employment  lie  continued  till  his  merit  recommended 
him  to  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  biffiop  ot  M  inchelter, 
who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  foon  after  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  his  own  cathedral,  together  with  the 
rectory  of  Brightwell  in  the  comity  of  Berks,  which 
afforded  him  ample  provifion  for  a  learned  retirement, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated  lo- 
licitations  of  thofe  who  thought  him  qualified  tor  a 
more  public  character  and  a  higher  ftation.  In  1717 
an  a6lion  was  brought  againft  him  by  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Aftrey  of  Oxford,  for  a  breach  of  a  marriage  con  trad  5. 
and  a  verdid  obtained  againft  him  for  2000I.  which 
probably  occafioned  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  tor  tome 
time.  His  death,  which  happened  June  10.  I72°> 
was  occafioned  by  his  falling  into  a  ditch  that  led  to 
his  garden  door.  A  quarto  volume  was  pubhlhed  in 
17  C2,  under  the  title  of  Antonii  Alfopi,  Chrifti 

olini  Alumni ,  Odarum  libri  duo .  1  our  Eng  Inn  poems 

of  his  are  in  Dodfley’s  Colledion,  one  m  Pearch  s  ie- 
veral  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentleman  s  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  fome  in  “  The  Student.”  Mr  Allop  is  re- 
fpe&fullv  mentioned  by  the  facetious  Dr  King  ot  the 
Commons  (Vol.  i.  p.  236),  as  having  enriched  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  by  “  Tranflations  of  Fables 
from  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  •”  and  not  efs  de- 
tradingly  by  Dr  Bentley,  under  the  name  0  i ony 
Alfop,  a  late  editor  of  the  /Efopean  Fables.  (. Biog . 

Alsop,  Vincent ,  an  Englifti  nonconformift  divine, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  St 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Matter  of  Arts.  When  he  received  deacon  s  or¬ 
ders,  he  went  to  Rutlandfhirevand  fettled  at  Oakham, 
where  he  was  an  affiftant  to  the  matter  of  the  tree- 
fcliool.  As  he  was  a  man  of  a  fprightly  turn,  he  tell 
into  indifferent  company  *,  but  was  reclaimed  y  e 
frequent  admonitions  of  the  Reverend  1  r  enjamin 
King.  He  afterwards  married  that  gentleman  s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  his  principles,  reeeiv- 


Alfifa't 
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Alfop,  ed  ordination  in  the  Prefbyterian  way,  not  being  fatif- 
ATftcdius.  lied  with  that  which  he  had  from  the  bifhop.  He  was 
fettled  at  Wilbee  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whence 
he  was  ejedted  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After  this 
he  ventured  to  preach  fometimes  at  Oakham,  and  at 
Wellingborough  where  he  lived,  and  was  once  fix 
months  in  prifon  for  praying  by  a  fick  perfon.  A  book 
lie  wrote  againft  Dr  Sherlock  in  a  humorous  ftyle,  made 
him  well  known  to  the  world,  and  induced  Air  Cawton, 
an  eminent  nonconformift  in  Weftminfter,  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  his  congregation  for  his  fucceflor.  On 
receiving  this  call  he  quitted  Northampton  (hire,  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  preached  conftantly,  and 
wrote  ftveral  pieces  which  were  extremely  well  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  public.  His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court  expofed  him  to  many  inconveniences  •,  hut 
tliefe  ended  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  at  leaft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  Mr  All  op’s  fon 
engaging  in  treafonahle  pradlices  was  freely  pardoned 
by  King  James.  After  this  our  divine  went  frequently 
to  court,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
perfon  who  drew  the  Prefbyterians  addrefs  to  that 
prince  for  his  general  indulgence.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Air  Alfop  gave  public  teftimonies  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  government  ;  yet  upon  all  occafions  he  lpoke 
very  refpedlfully  of  King  James,  and  retained  a  very 
high  fenle  of  his  clemency  in  fparing  his  only  fon. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  the  cxereife  of 
his  miniftry,  preaching  once  every  Lord’s  day  ;  befides 
which  he  had  a  Thurfday  lecture,  and  was  one  of  the 
le6Uirers  at  Pinner’s-hall.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and,  preferving  his  fpirits  to  the  laft,  died  in  Alay 
1703.  On  grave  fuhjedls  he  wrote  with  a  becoming 
ferioufnefs  :  but  where  wit  might  properly  he  Ihown,  he 
'  difplayed  it  to  great  advantage.  His  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  by  Air  Slater,  and  his  memory  will  be 
always  preferred  by  his  own  learned  and  elegant  writ¬ 
ings.  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable,  befides  his  fer- 
mons,  are,  I.  Antifo%%o  ;  in  vindication  of  fome  great 
truths  oppofed  by  Dr  William  Sherlock,  8vo.  1675. 
2.  Melius  Inquirendum  ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Goodman’s 
Compaffionate  Inquiry,  8vo,  1679.  3.  The  Alifchief 

of  Impofitions  ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Stillingfleet’s  Alifchief 
of  Separation,  1680.  4.  A  faithful  Reproof  to  a  Falfe 

Report,  with  reference  to  the  Differences  among  the 
United  Alinifters  in  London,  8vo.  ( Biog .  Bi'itl) 
ALSTEDIUS,  John  Henry,  a  German  Protef- 
tant  divine,  and  one  of  the  1110ft  indefatigable  writers 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  fome  time  profeflor  of 
philofophy  and  divinity  at  Herborn  in  the  county  of 
Naflau  :  From  thence  lie  went  into  Tranfylvania,  to  be 
profeflor  at  Alba  Julia;  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1638,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  His  Encyclopaedia  lias  been  much  efteemed 
even  by  the  Roman  Catholics;  it  was  printed  at  Lyons, 
and  fold  very  well  throughout  all  France.  His  The - 
fa  nr  ns  Chronologic  us  is  by  fome  confidered  as  one  of 
his  beft  works,  and  lias  gone  through  feveral  editions. 
He  alfo  wrote  Triumphus  Biblicus ,  to  Ihow  that  the 
principles  of  all  arts  and  fciences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
feriptures.  He  was  a  Alillenarian  ;  and  puhliflied,  in 
1627,  a  treatife  He  mille  annis ,  in  which  he  aflerted 
that  the  reign  of  the  faints  on  earth  was  to  begin  in 
s694. 


ALSTON,  Charles,  M.  D.  a  botanical  and  medi-  Alfton 
cal  writer,  was  born  in  the  weft  of  Scotland  in  the  1! 
year  1683.  He  began  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of, 
Glalgow,  and  about  this  time  he  bad  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  duehefs 
of  Hamiltcn,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
piuTuing  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  by  attaching  liini- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phylic.  About  the  age  of  33,  along 
writh  his  friend  and  companion  the  celebrated  Alex¬ 
ander  Alonro,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  ftudied  three 
years  under  Boerhaave.  On  their  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  they,  in  conjunction  with  Rutherford, 

Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  undertook  departments  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  their  abilities  and  in- 
duftry,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fcliool  of  pliyflc. 

The  branches  of  botany  and  materia  medica  were 
long  the  favourite  ftudies  of  his  life,  confequently  he 
undertook  that  department,  and  continued  to  ledure 
on  them  with  increafing  reputation  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  November  1760,  at  tlie  age  of  77 
years.  Ilis  talents  appear  to  have  been  naturally 
ftrong,  which  he  improved  and  ftrengthened  with  great 
affiduity  and  induftry,  and  employed  them  fuccefsfully 
in  the  lervice  of  feienee.  In  the  year  1753,  hrs  dii- 
fertation  on  the  fexes  of  plants,  in  which  he  combats 
the  doCtrine  of  Linmcus,  was  puhliflied  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Ef- 
fays.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  conducted 
with  nmcli  ingenuity,  fupported  by  fome  ftrong  expe¬ 
riments,  and  although  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
it  has  failed  in  its  principal  delign,  yet  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  beft  argued  pieces  on  that 
fide  of  the  queftion.  An  afperity  of  language  is  fome- 
times  ufed,  very  unfuitable  to  a  fcientific  topic  ;  hut, 
however,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Linmcus  had 
given  fome  reafons  for  this  conduCt  by  the  nature 
of  fome  of  his  deferiptions.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Aledical  Eflays,  we  have  a  fliort 
paper  by  Dr  Alfton  on  the  efficacy  of  the  powder  of 
tin,  to  deftroy  or  expel  worms  from  the  bowels.  He 
informs  us,  that  lie  received  the  prefeription  from  ail 
empyric,  who  was  renowned  for  his  fkill  in  curing 
perfons  affliCIed  with  that  difeafe.  The  patient  receiv¬ 
ed  the  firft  morning  one  ounce  of  tin  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  half  ail  ounce  each  of  the  twTo  following 
mornings,  and  wras  then  purged  with  the  infufion  of 
fenna  and  manna.  He  fpeaks  with  great  certainty 
upon  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  which  certainly  has 
confiderable  power  in  thefe  cafes,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  moft  delicate  fubjeCls  with  perfeCI  fafety.  Dr 
Alfton  alfo  engaged  in  a  chemical  controverfy  refpeCt- 
ing  quicklime  with  Dr  AVliytt.  But  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  his  works,  are  his  leCIures  on  the  Alateria  Ale- 
dica,  which  wrere  puhliflied  in  the  year  1770,  in  2  vols. 

4to.  The  number  of  curious  and  ufeful  fa£ts  contained 
in  this  hook  will  tend  to  fecure  its  reputation,  although 
confiderable  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made,  fince  that  period,  in  this  branch  of  fcicnce. 

(Gen.  Biog.) 

ALSTON-AIOOR,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  feated 
on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Tyne, 
with  a  ftone  bridge  over  it.  Near  this  place  is  plenty 
of  lead  ore.  W.  Long.  2.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  45. 

ALSTONIA.  See  Botany  Index . 
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ALSTROEMEKIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALT,  in  Mujic ,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  in 
the  feale. 

ALTAI  mountains,  an  extenfive  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Aha.  It  begins  at  the 
vail  mountain  Bogdo,  paifes  above  the  head  of  the  Ir- 
tifeh,  and  then  takes  a  courlc,  rugged,  precipitous, 
clothed  with  fnow,  and  rich  in  minerals,  between  the 
lrtifch  and  Oby  j  then  proceeds  by  the  lake  Telezkoi, 
the  rife  of  the  Oby  *,  after  which  it  retires,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  great  rivers  which  form  the  Jenefei, 
and  are  locked  up  in  thefe  high  mountains  *,  finally  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Sainncs ,  it  is  uninterruptedly  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  lake  of  Baikal.  A  branch  iniinuates  lt- 
iclf  between  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Qnon  and  ]  ngoda, 
and  thofe  of  Ichikoi,  accompanied  with  very  high 
mountains,  running  without  interruption  to  the  north- 
eaft,  and  dividing  the  river  Amur,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  call,  in  the  Chinefe  dominions,  from  the 
river  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  Another  branch  flretches 
along  the  Olecma,  croffcs  the  Lena  below  Jakoutfk, 
and  is  continued  between  the  two  rivers  Tongoufka  to 
the  Jenefei,  where  it  is  loll  in  wooded  and  morafly 
plains.  The  principal  chain,  rngged  with  ftmrp-point- 
ed  rocks,  approaches  and  keeps  near  the  lliores  ol  the 
fea  of  Oekhotz,  and  palling  by  the  lources  ol  the  ri¬ 
vers  Outh,  Aldan,  and  Maia,  is  diftributed  in  lmall 
branches,  which  range  between  the  eaftern  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Icy  fea  5  befides  two  principal  branches, 
one  of  which,  turning  fouth,  runs  through  all  Kamtf- 
chatka,  and  is  broken,  from  the  Cape  Lopatka,  into 
the  numerous  Kurile  illes,  and  to  the  call  forms  another 
marine  chain,  in  the  Aleutian  iflands,  which  range  from 
Kamtfehatka  to  America*,  moft  of  them,  as  well  as 
Kamtfcliatka  itfelf,  dillinguillied  by  volcanoes,  or  the 
traces  of  volcanic  fires.  The  lull  chain  forms  chiefly 
the  great  Cape  Tfelmtfki,  with  its  promontories  and 
rocky  broken  fhores. 

The  fummits  of  the  liighell  of  the  Altai  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  inow.  The  lolticll  range 
of  this  extenfive  chain,  is  eonvpoled  of  granite.  An¬ 
other  range  of  inferior  height  conhfls  of  iluftus,  which 
lies  on  the  tides  of  the  granite  mountains.  Bolide  thefe 
rocks,  there  are  llrata  of  chalkflone,  limcilone,  and 
marble.  The  Altai  mountains  abound  in  metallic  ores. 
Gold,  filver,  and  lead  mines,  have  been  diieovered  in 
them,  with  great  abundance  of  copper  and  iron,  the 
two  latter  have  been  w7rought  to  a  confiderablc  extent, 
and  have  been  found  productive. 

ALTAMQNT,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Calabria  Citerior,  15 
miles  north-weft  of  Bafigniano.  E.  Long.  16.  22. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

ALTAMUI1A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  E.  Long.  16.  54. 
N.  Lat.  41.0. 

ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  facrifices  were  ancient¬ 
ly  offered  to  fomo  deity. 

The  heathens  at  firft  made  their  altars  only  of  turf  > 
afterwards  they  were  made  of  ftone,  of  marble,  ol  wood, 
and  even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in  Delos. 

Altars  differed  in  figure  as  well  as  in  materials.  Sqme 
were  round,  others  fquare  and  others  triangular.  All 
of  them  were  turned  towards  the  call,  and  Hood  lower 
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than  the  Hatties  of  the  gods*,  and  were  generally  adorn-  Ajtar 
ed  with  fculpture,  reprclenting  either  the  gods  to  whom  1 ^ 
they  were  erected,  or  their  lymbols.  See  the  Pagan 
Altars  reprefented  on  Plate  XVII.  Upon  the  lides 
of  fig.  1.  a  trident  and  two  dolphins  are  exhibited, 
which  denote  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune. 

Fig.  2.  a  four-lquare  altar,  was  dedicated  to  thcNvmphs, 
as  the  infeription  imports.  Eig.  3.  exhibits  a  Bae- 
chanal  holding  a  thyrfus  in  his  hand,  a  mark  of  the 
altar’s  being  built  to  Bacchus  *,  it  had  two  other  lides, 
which  made  it  appear  triangular.  Of  fig.  4.  which 
was  alio  triangular,  each  face  or  fide  exhibited  a  genius, 
one  of  whom  (on  the  fide  reprefented)  carries  an  oar 
upon  his  neck,  which  feems  to  denote  it  an  altar  of 
Neptune.  Fig.  5.  an  altar  of  a  round  lhapc,  is  inicrib- 
ed  Ara  Neptnni:  the  god  himfclf  is  there  reprefented* 
all  naked,  laving  the  pallium  upon  his  llioulder ;  and 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  right  a 
dolphin. 

The  height  of  altars  alfo  differed  according  to  the 
different  gods  to  whom  they  faerificed.  According  to 
Servius,  thefe  altars  let  apart  for  the  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  and  geds  of  the  higher  clafs,  were  placed 
on  fome  pretty  tall  pile  of  building  *,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  were  ealled  alt  aria ,  from  the  words  clta  and  ara * 

“  a  high  elevated  altar.”  Thole  appointed  for  the 
terreftrial  gods  were  laid  on  the  furiace  of  the  earth, 
and  ealled  ara.  And,  on  the  contrary,  they  dug  into 
the  earth  and  opened  a  pit  for  thole  Tof  the  infernal 
gods,  which  they  called  Xxxkm,  fcrobiculi .  But 

this  diilindion  is  not  everywhere  obierved  :  the  heft 
authors  frequently  ule  ara  as  a  general  word,  under 
which  arc  included  the  altars  of  the  celeftial  and  in¬ 
fernal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  terreftrial  gods.  V/itneis 
Virgil,  Eel.  5. 

- En  quatuor  aras , 

where  ara  plainly  includes  altaria ;  for  whatever  we 
make  of  Daphnis,  Phoebus  was  certainly  a  celeftial 
god.  So  Cicero,  pro  Quint.  Aras  delnbraqiie  Eleva¬ 
tes  in  Gracia  vidimus .  The  Greeks  alfo  diftinguifiied 
two  forts  of  altars  \  that  whcvcon  they  faerificed  to  the 
gods  was  called  pvpog,  and  was  a  real  altar,  different 
from  the  other  whereon  they  faerificed  to  the  heroes* 
which  was  fmaller,  and  called  Pollux  makes 

this  diilindion  of  altars  in  his  Onomaftieon ;  he  adds* 
however,  that  fome  poets  tiled  the  word  vrypyt  for  the 
altar  whereon  faerifice  wras  oflered  to  the  gods.  I  he 

Septuagiut  verfion  does  lometimes  alio  ufe  the  word 
trXH*  f°r  a  ^ort  °*  ^ttlc  l°w  aitar>  which  may  be  ex- 
p  relied  in  Latin  by  cr  alien  la ;  being  a  hearth  rather  * 
than  an  altar. 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were  creded  fome- 
times  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways,  and  feme- 
times  on  the  tops  of  mountains  \  and  it  was  a  cuftom  to 
engrave  upon  them  the  name,  enfign,  or  charader  of 
the  deity  to  whom  they  were  confecrated. 

In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Pome  there  were 
ordinarily  three  altars:  The  firft  was  placed  in  the  fanc- 
1 11  ary,  at  the  loot  of  the  itatue  of  the  divinity,  upon 
which  inter  ft  w'as  burnt  and  libations  offered  j  the  ie- 
cond  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  upon  it 
they  facrificef  the  vidim  s  ;  and  the  third  was  a  port¬ 
able  altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  oftering  ana 
the  faered  veffels. 

Befides 
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Befides  thcfe  ufes  of  altars,  the  ancients  fvvore  upon 
'  them,  and  fworc  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  confiim- 
ing  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  folemn  occafions.  Al¬ 
tars  alfo  ferved  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  thofe  who  fled 
to  them,  whatever  crime  they  had  committed. 

Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  lacrificcs  tlicni- 
fel  ves ;  coniequently  their  origin  is  not  much  later  than 
that  of  the  world,  Gen.  ch.  iv.  Some  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  Egyptians  others  to  the  Jews  ;  others  to 
the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Some  carry  them  as 
far  back  as  Adam,  whofe  altar  is  much  fpoken  of  by 
Jewiili,  and  even  ChriRiau  writers.  Others  are  con¬ 
tented  to  make  the  patriarch  Enoch  the  flrit  who  eon- 
fecratcd  a  public  altar.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  carlieR 
altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teiiimony  of  are  thofe  creeled 
by  Abraham. 

Altars,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  were  very  rude.  The 
altar  which  Jacob  fet  up  at  Bethel  was  nothing  but  a 
ftone,  which  ferved  him  inRead  of  a  boliier  that  of 
Gideon,  a  .ftone  before  his  lioufe  :  and  the  frit  which 
God  commanded  Mofes  to  eredt  was  probably  of  earth 
or  unpolifhed  Hones,  without  any  iron  \  for  if  any  ufo 
was  made  of  that  metal,  The  altar  was  declared  impure. 

The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  were,  The  altar  of 
incenfe  ;  that  of  burnt-offering  ;  and  the  altar ,  or  table , 
for  the  Jhew  bread . 

The  altar  of  incenfe  was  a  fmall  table  of  fhittim 
wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in 
length,  another  in  width,  and  two  in  height.  At  the 
four  corners  were  four  kinds  of  horns,  and  all  round  a 
little  border  or  crown  over  it.  This  was  the  altar  hid¬ 
den  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity  *,  and  upon  it  the 
officiating  prieft  offered,  every  morning  and  evening,  in¬ 
cenfe  of  a  particular  compofition.  See  Plate  XVII. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  made  of  fhittim 
wood,  and  carried  upon  the  flio aiders  of  the  pricRs  by 
Raves  of  the  fame  wood  overlaid  with  hrafs.  In  the 
time  of  Mofes,  this  altar  was  five  cubits  fijuare  and 
three  high  ;  but  in  Solomon’s  temple  it  was  much  lar¬ 
ger,  being  20  cubits  fquare  and  10  in  height.  It  was 
covered  with  hrafs  *,  and  at  each  corner  was  a  horn  or 
fpire,  wrought  out  of  the  fame  wood  with  the  altar,  to 
which  the  lacrifices  were  tied.  Within  the  hollow  was 
a  grate  of  brafs,  on  which  the  fire  was  made  ;  through 
it  fell  the  allies,  which  were  received  in  a  pan  below. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  grate  were  four  rings  and 
four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the  horns.  This  altar 
was  placed  in.  the  open  air,  that  the  frnokeof  the  burnt- 
offerings  might  not  fully  the  infide  of  the  tabernacle. 
See  Plate  XVII. 

The  altar  or  table  for  the  Jliew-bread  was  likewife  of 
fhittim  wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  having  a 
little  border  round  it  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was 
two  cubits  long,  one  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
height.  Upon  this  table,  which  Hood  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  were  put,  every  Sabbath  day,  1 2  loaves,  with 
ialt  and  incenfe. 

The  Jewifh  altars,  after  their  return  from  the  capti¬ 
vity,  and  the  building  of  the  fecond  temple,  were  in 
fame  rcfpeels  different  from  thofe  deferibed  above. 
That  of  burnt  offerings  was  a  large  pile,  built  of  un¬ 
hewn  Hone,  32  cubits  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  24 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  afeent  was  by  a  gentle  riling, 
32  cubits  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth. 


Altar,  is  alfo  ufed  among  Chriftians  for  the  com¬ 
munion-table. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altars  were  only  of 
wood  ;  as  being  frequently  to  he  removed  from  place 
to  place.  But  the  council  of  Paris  in  509,  decreed 
that  no  altar  fliould  be  built  but  of  Hone.  At  firH 
there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  hut  the  num¬ 
ber  loon  increafed  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn, 
that  there  were  fometimes  in  the  fame  church  twelve 
or  thirteen.  In  the  cathedral  of  Madgeburg  there  are 
no  lefs  than  49  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fuHained  on  a  fingle  column, 
as  in  the  fnbterraneous  chapels  of  St  Cecilia,  at  Home, 
&c. ;  and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of  St 
SebaHian  of  Crvpta  Arenaria  *,  but  the  cuRomary  form 
is,  to  be  a  mallive  of  Hone  work,  fultaining  the  altar 
1  table.  Thefe  altars  bear  a  rcfeniblance  to  tombs  :  to 
this  purpole,  wc  read  in  chureh-hiHory,  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  ChriHians  chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs 
o(  the  martyrs,  and  celehrated  the  myRerics  of  religiorv 
upon  them  :  for  which  reafon,  it  is  a  Handing  rule  to 
this  day  in  the  church  of  Home,  never  to  build  an  altar, 
without  inclofing  the  relics  of  Ionic  faint  in  it. 

ALTAR-thane,  or  Altarist,  in  old  law-books, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  prieR  or  parfon  of  a  parilli,. 
to  whom  the  altarage  belonged.  See  Altarage. 

ALTARAGE,  in  Law ,  altars  eredted  in  virtue  of 
donations,  before  the  Reformation,  within  a  parochial 
church,  for  the  purpofe  of  Jinging  of  mats  for  deccafed 
friends. 

Altarage  likewife  fignifics  the  profits  arifing  to  the 
prieR  on  account  of  the  altar.  ' 

AL-TAYEFF,  a  town  of  Ilejaz,  a  diitrid  of  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix.  It  is  fituated  about  50  miles  call  of  Mecca, 
behind  Mount  Gazwan,  where  the  cold  is  more  intenle 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dill  rid,  hut  the  air  very 
wholefomc.  Its  territory  abounds  in  fountains,  and 
produces  excellent  raifins.  The  town  is  furroumled  with 
a  wall,  but  is  not  very  large. 

ALTDORF,  a  large  liandfomc  town  in  Swiffer- 
land,  and  the  chief  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  fitua¬ 
ted  below  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  a  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  whofe  paflages  are  difficult,  and 
ferve  inRead  of  fortifications.  It  has  four  churches  and 
two  convents  }  St  Martin’s  church  and  that  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Crofs  are  the  fineR.  The  town-houfe  and  the  arie- 
nal  are  alfo  worth  feeing.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat. 
46.  50. 

ALTEA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Valencia  in  Spain.  It 
was  taken  in  1705,  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles  ; 
hut  loR  after  the  battle  of  Almanza.  V/.  Long.  o.  1  c. 
N.  Lat.  4 6.  34. 

A  LTE M  B  U RG,  a  town  of  Tranfyl vania,  17  miles 
fouth-wellof  Wifemburg,  and  35  Couth  of  Claufcnbourg. 
E.  Long.  23.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

ALT  ENA,  or  Altona,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germa- 
ny,  in  the  duchy  of  HolRein  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  a 
modern  town,  built  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  1712  ;  but  has  fince  been  beau¬ 
tifully  rebuilt.  The  merchandife  brought  from  Afia  by 
the  Danifli  EaR  India  Compaay  is  fold  here,  E.  Long. 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  33.  51. 

ALTENBERG,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,. 
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Altenburg  fituated  on  the  river  Pleifs,  ‘with  a  good  eaflle  placed  on 
II  a  rock,  in  Mifnia,  in  the  cirele  of  Upper  Saxony.  It 
Alternate.  ^vas  formerly  an  imperial  city,  but  at  prefent  belongs 
V  v  '  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  .  Here  is  a  college  which 
has  always  been  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  Jn  1705, 
there  was  a  nunnery  founded  for  women  of  a  high 
rank,  who  are  Proteftants.  E.  Long.  15.  8.  N.  Lat. 
•5°.  59. 

ALTENBURG,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  ^territory  of  IMofon,  near  the  Danube,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Vienna.  E.  Long.  35*  3°*  -^at. 

48.  15. 

Altenburg,  or  Oyvar,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of 
Hungary,  feated  in  a  marfli,  with  wide  ftreets.  It  is 
near  the  river  Danube,  and  is  furrounded  with  deep 
ditches.  It  is  15  miles  fouth  of  Prcfburg,  40  fouth- 
eall  of  Vienna,  and  65  fouth-weft  of  Buda.  E.  Long. 
17.  56.  N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

ALTERANTS,  or  Alterative  Medicines,  fueh  as 
correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  blood  and  other  hu¬ 
mours,  without  occafioning  any  fenfible  evacuation.  . 

ALTERATION,  in  Pkyfics ,  the  ad  of  changing 
the  cireumftanees  and  manner  of  a  thing  j  its  general 
nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame.  Or,  it  is 
an  accidental  and  partial  cliauge  in  a  body  j  without 
proceeding  fo  far  as  to  make  the  fubjed  quite  unknown, 
or  to  take  a  new  denomination  thereupon.  Or,  it  may 
be  defined,  the  aequifition  or  lofs  of  fuch  qualities  as 
are  not  effential  to  the  form  of  the  body.  Thus,  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  before  wras  eold,  is  faid  to  be  al¬ 
tered,  when  it  is  made  hot  *,  fince  it  may  Hill  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  iron,  is  ealled  by  that  name,  and  has  all 
the  properties  thereof.  By  this,  alteration  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  generation  and  corruption  ,*  tliofc  terms 
expre fling  an  aequifition  or  lofs  of  the  effential  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  thing.  The  modern  philofophers,  after  the 
ancient  chemifts  and  corpufcularians,  hold  all  alteration 
to  be  effeded  by  means  of  loeal  motion.  According 
to  them,  it  always  eonfifts  either  in  the  emiflion,  ac- 
ceflion,  union,  feparation,  or  tranfpofition,  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  particles. 

ALTERCATION,  a  debate  or  eonteft  between  two 
friends  or  acquaintance.  The  word  eomes  from  alter - 
cari,  which  anciently  fignified  to  eonverfe  or  hold  dif- 
courfe  together.  Thus  we  fay,  rlhey  never  eome  to  an 
open  quarrel,  but  there  is  continually  fome  little  alter¬ 
cation  or  other. 

ALTERN-base,  in  Trigonometry ,  a  term  ufed  in 
coutradifHndion  to  the  true  bafe.  Ihus  in  oblique  tri¬ 
angles,  the  true  bafe  is  either  the  fum  of  the  fides,  and 
then  the  difference  of  the  fides  is  called  the  altern-baje  ; 
or  the  true  bafe  is  the  difference  of  the  fides,  and  then 
the  fum  of  the  fides  is  called  the  altern-baje . 

ALTERNATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  term  applied 
to  fuch  perfons  or  things  as  fuceeed  each  other  by 
turns.  Thus,  two  who  command  each  his  day,  are 
faid  to  have  an  alternate  command,  or  to  command  al¬ 
ternately. 

Alternate,  in  Heraldry,  is  faid  in  refped  of  the 
fituation  of  the  quarters.  Thus  the  firft  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  the  feeond  and  third,  are  nfually  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  are  called  alteriiate  quarters . 

Alternate,  in  Botany,  when  the  leaves  or  branch¬ 
es  of  plants  arife  higher  on  oppofite  fides  alternately. 


ALTERNATION,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denotes  a  Alternation 

fuceeflion  by  turns.  1  A1J' 

Alternation  is  fometimes  ufed  to  expreis  the  dit-  ,_AUA 
ferent  changes  or  alterations  of  orders  in  any  number  of 
things  propofed.  This  is  alfo  called  permutation,  &c. 
and  is  eafily  found  by  a  continual  multiplication  of  all 
tbe  numbers,  beginning  at  unity.  Ihus,  if  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alterations  can 
be  rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  continually  into  one  another  \  and  the  lafl;  product 
gives  the  number  of  changes. 

ALTERNATIVE,  *  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
choiee  of  two  things  propofed.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  to 
take  the  alternative  of  two  propofitions. 

ALTHAEA,  Marshmallow.  See  Botany  Index. 

Altujba  Frutex /  See  IIibsicus,  Botany  Index. 

ALTIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  altitudes  or 
heights,  whether  aecefliblc  or  inacceflible.  See  Geo¬ 
metry.  . 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Muieovy,  worth 
three  copecs  :  100  of  which  make  a  ruble,  worth  about 
4s.  6d.  fterling. 

Altin,  a  lake  in  Siberia,  from  whence  lfiues  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ob,  or  Oby,  in  N.  Lat.  52.  o.  E.  Long.  85.  55. 

This  lake  is  called  by  the  Rutlians  Tclojkoi  Ofcro,  from 
the  Telefli,  a  Tartarian  nation,  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  it,  and  who  give  it  the  name  of  Altin-Kul.  By  the 
Calmueks  it  is  called  Altinnor .  It  is  near  90  miles  long 
and  50  broad,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  north  part 
of  it  is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  be  paflable  on 
foot,  but  the  fouthern  part  is  never  covered  with  lee. 

The  water  in  the  Altin  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
which  run  through  the  adjacent  plaees,  only  riles  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  when  the  fnows  on  the  mountains 
are  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  # 

ALTINCAR,  among  mineralifts,  a  fpeeies  ol  la£h- 
tious  fait  ufed  in  the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals. 

The  altinear  is  a  fort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways 
of  preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

ALTING,  Henry,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  at 
Embden,  in  1583.  His  father  was  mmifter  of  the 
church  of  Emhden,  and  early  deftined  lus  fon  to  the 
fame  profeflion.  In  the  year  1602,  after  a  grammatical 
courfe  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Herborn  :  there 
he  ftudied  with  fo  much  afliduity  and  fuecefs,  that  he 
foon  had  the  honour  of  being  a  preceptor.  Qualified 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  his  talents,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  the  three  young  eounts  of  Naflau, 

Solms,  and  Ifcnburg,  who  ftudied  with  the  elector  pnnee 
palatine,  firft  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg. 

A  proper  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  a  lower  llation 
generally  paves  the  way  for  a  higher.  For  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  prince  in  1608  .  and  in 
confequcnce  of  his  afliduity  and  fucecfs,  he  was  cho- 
fen  to  aceompany  the  elector  into  England.  Among 
the  number  of  celebrated  men  to  whofe  acquaintance 
he  was  introduced  in  England,  was  the  famous  Dr  Ab¬ 
bot,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  In  1613,  Alting  re¬ 
turning  to  Heidelberg  after  the  marriage  of  the  eledor 
with  the  prineefs  of  England,  received  his  degree  of 
dodor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  diredor  of  the 
college  of  Wifdom.  The  inereafed  knowledge  and 
invigorated  talents  of  Alting,  were  always  receiving 
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Alting.  quence  and  learning  obtained  full  fcope  in  the  fynod  of 
‘ — * — — Dort,  to  which  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Palatinate, 
along  with  two  other  divines. 

x  It  was  but  reaionable  for  A!  ting  to  expert  high  pre¬ 
ferment  and  high  advantages  from  the  avowed  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  elector;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed,  and  he  had  only  to  participate  in  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  In  1622,  Count  Tilly  took  the  city  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  devoted  it  to  plunder.  In  order  to  cfcape  the 
fury  of  the  foldiers,  Alting  endeavoured  to  pafs  by  a 
back  door  into  the  chancellor’s  houfe,  which  was  put 
under  a  llrong  guard  ;  but  the  officer  who  guarded  the 
houfe,  as  he  was  entering  faid  to  him  ;  “  with  this  bat¬ 
tle-axe  I  have  to-day  killed  ten  men,  and  Alting,  if  I 
knew  where  to  find  him,  ffiould  be  the  eleventh  ;  who 
are  yon  ?”  Alting  with  a  fingular  prefence  of  mind  re¬ 
turned  an  evafive  anfwer,  which  faved  his  life.  44  I  am 
(faid  he)  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  Wifdom.”  The  of¬ 
ficer  took  him  under  his  protection,  but  the  Jefuits  un¬ 
fortunately  taking  poffeffion  of  the  houfe,  the  next  day, 
left  the  generous  officer  no  time  at  his  departure  to  take 
care  of  the  teacher  of  the  college  of  Wifdom.  Alting 
evaded  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  by  hiding  himfelf  in  a 
garret,  and  a  cook  of  the  electoral  court  fupplied  him 
with  food,  who  happened  to  be  employed  by  Count  Til¬ 
ly  in  the  kitchen  occupied  by  him  in  the  chancellor’s 
houle.  In  this  perilous  fituation  he  remained  until  an 
opportunity  offered  of  making  his  efcape  to  Heilbron, 
whither  his  family  had  been  conducted  before. 

But  ecclefiaflical  intolerance  haralfed  Alting,  as 
much  as  he  was  formerly  endangered  by  military  hof- 
tility.  TV  ith  the  permiffion  of  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  he  retired  for  a  few  months  to  Schorndorf  after 
the  defolation  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  victorious  forces 
of  Count  Tilly.  It  was  reafonable  to  cxpeCt  that  a 
welcome  and  hofpitable  reception  might  have  been  giv¬ 
en,  among  Proteftants,  to  one  who  had  jufl  efcaped  the 
flames  of  a  Popifli  war.  But  the  doCtrine  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  candour  feems  to  have  been  little  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  Proteftants,  at  this  period,  whatever 
was  their  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chriftianity.  The  palatinate  being  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  duchy  of  TVirtemberg,  the  profelfors  of 
Tubingen  and  Heidelberg  frequently  attacked  each 
other  in  polemic  writings  and  theological  deputations. 

The  natural  confequence  was,  that  a  fettled  jealoufy 
and  enmity  exifted  between  the  two  fchools  and  their 
refpeCtive  vicinities.  The  injuries  which  Alting  had 
fuffered  from  the  common  enemy  were  not  fufficient  to 
lecii re  him  a  friendly  reception  among  the  Lutheran 
minifters  of  Schorndorf,  who  were  involved  in  thefc 
feuds,  and  therefore  murmured  at  the  permiffion  which 
the  duke  had  given  to  a  profeflor  of  Heidelberg  to  refide 
there.  The  mifehievous  effefts  of  religious  diffenfions 
have  been  univerlally  felt. 

In  1623?  Alting  retired  with  his  family  to  Embden, 
and  afterwards  followed  to  the  Hague  his  late  pupil, 
now  king  of  Bohemia.  Such  was  the  unfeigned  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  mailer  to  him,  that  he  Hill  retained  him 
as  a  preceptor  to  his  eldeftjon ;  and  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Embden, 
and  like  wife  of  a  profefforfliip  at  the  univerfity  cf  Fra- 
neker.  In  1627  his  importunity  prevailed  upon  his 
patron,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Groningen, 
and  there  afeended  the  divinity  chair ;  and  continued 
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to  lecture  with  increafing  reputation  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  ardent  defire  and  repeated  endeavours  ' 
of  fcveral  univerlities  to  appropriate  to  tliemfelves  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  his  fervices,  is  the  moft  unequivo¬ 
cal  proof  of  the  general  elleem  in  which  his  char  after 
was  held.  The  ftates  of  Groningen  pofitively  refilled 
to  give  their  content  to  this  removal,  when  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Leyden  lolicited  him  to  come  and  labour  among 
them.  But  fome  time  after,  the  profpeft  of  extenfive 
ufefulnefs  in  re-eftabl idling  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg, 
and  reiloring  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  determined 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  profeflor  of  divinity  and  ec^- 
clefiallical  ienator,  prefented  to  him  by  Prince  Lewis 
Philip.  In  the  year  1634,  amidll  numerous  hardfhips, 
to  which  the  exilling  war  expoled  him,  he  fet  out  for 
Heidelberg,  and  puriued  his  journey  as  far  as  Franc- 
fort  ;  when  the  battle  of  Norl ingen,  in  which  the  im- 
periahfts  were  victorious,  rendered  his  farther  progrefs 
impracticable,  and  therefore  with  great  difficulty  here- 
turned  to  Groningen. 

Domeflic  affliction  and  perfonal  fufferings  embittered 
the  remaining  years  of  this  excellent  man’s  life.  De¬ 
prived  of  his  eldell  daughter  by  death,  luch  was  his 
great  affection  for  her  that  it  brought  on  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy,  attended  with  a  bodily  difeafe  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  removed ;  but  after  an  interval  of  four 
years  a  fettled  and  irrecoverable  melancholy  feized  him, 
in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  an  amiable  and  beloved 
wufe,  which,  together  with  a  return  of  his  bodily  diff 
eafe,  in  a  few  months  put  a  period  to  his  ufeful  life  in 
the  year  1644. 

Alting  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents  and  extenfive 
learning,  poffeffed  of  amiable  difpofitions,  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  be  more  folicitons  to  ferve  the  public  than  to 
benefit  himfelf.  The  amiable  character  and  extenfive 
learning  of  Alting,  cannot  fail  deeply  to  intereft  every 
reader,  in  confequence  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  a- 
verfe  to  quarrels  and  difputes  about  trifles,  although  no 
friend  to  the  innovations  introduced  at  this  period  by 
the^  Socinians.  According  to  his  own  judgment,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  plain  doftrine  of  Scripture,  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  defirous  to  avoid  fanatical  fcrupulofity  and  fophiili- 
cal  fubtility.  The  produftions  of  his  pen  are,  Notec 
in  Dccadem  Problematnm  Jacobi  Bchm ,  Heidelbergse, 
1618  ;  44  Notes  on  a  Decad  of  Jacob  Behmen’s  Pro¬ 
blems.”  Loci  Communes  ;  44  Common  Places.”  P10- 
biemata  ;  44  Problems.”  Explicatio  Catachcfcos  Pula- 
iincit ;  44  Explanation  of  the  Palatine  Catechifm.” 
Exegefis  Augnjlance  Confejfionis ,  &c.  Amft.  1647  ; 

“  Commentary  on  the  Auguftan  Confeffion.”  Mctho - 
dus  Theologize  Dida&icce  et  Catacheticce,  Amft.  1650; 

44  A  Method  of  Didaftic  and  Catechetic  Theology.” 
The  Medulla  Hifloricc  Prophance ,  44  Marrow  of  Pro. 
fane  Hiftory,”  publiflied  under  the  name  of  Parseus, 
was  written  by  Alting.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

Alting,  James ,  fon  of  Henry- Alting,  was  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1618.  After  the  ufual  courfe  of 
grammatical  fludies,  he  became  a  ftudent,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Groningen. 
The  Oriental  languages  were  his  favourite  lludies  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life  ;  and  in  1638  he  put  him¬ 
felf  under  the  tuition  of  a  Jewifli  rabbi  at  Embdeu. 
Determining  to  take  up  his  refidence  in  England,  he 
arrived  there  in  1640,  and  was  admitted  to  clerical 
orders,  by  Dr  Prideaux  biffiop  of  TVorceller.  By 
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profcft'orfhip  in  the  univerfity 


'A 

an  offer  of  the  Hebrew  r - t 

of  Groningen,  lie  was  foon  induced  to  alter  his  plan  of 
'  life,  and  consequently  again  returned  to  Germany  in 


1643.  His  acti ve  ailiduity  in  thefe  languages,  and  his 


knowledge  in  other  feienees,  procured  him  univerial 
effeem,  and  great  reputation  as  a  ieliolar.  About 
this  time  he  received  many  academic  honours  5  he  was 
admitted  dodor  of  philofophy,  academic  preacher,  and 
at  lail,  in  coujundion  with  a  colleague,  Samuel  des 
Marcts,  was  cholcn  profeffor  of  divinity.  Thefe  pro- 
feilors  followed  different  methods  of  teaching,  and 
adopted  different  fyffems.  Dcs  Marcts  was  an  admirer 
and  follower  of  the  fubtilities  of  the  feholaftics  j  and 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  lie  purfued  the  fcholaffic 
plan  of  inllrudion  had  acquired  great  reputation  and 
eonfiderahle  influence.  Alting  (pent  his  time  in  the 
Rudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  Rabbini¬ 
cal  learning*,  and  lie  delivered  a  eourfe  of  lectures  on 
divinity,  which  gained  him  great  popularity.  As  it 
might  naturally  he  expected,  a  mutual  jealoufy  arofe 
between  the  two  profeflors  :  and  their  relpcdive  par- 
tifans  in  the  univerfity  carried  their  anirnofity  to  an  un¬ 
due  height.  Eftahfiflied  opinion,  and  the  weight 
of  authority,  marflialled  on  the  fide  of  Des  Marcts. 
By  the  penniflion  of  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  lie 
appeared  as  public  accufer  of  Alting,  and  produced  a 
long  lill  of  erroneous  proportions  to  the  divines  of 
Leyden  for  their  opinion.  The  judgment  of  the  di¬ 
vines  upon  the  difpute  fhows  a  great  degree  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  good  lenfe  :  they  pronounced  Alting  innocent 
of  herefy,  hut  imprudently  fond  of  innovation  *,  and  they 
declared  Des  Marets  deficient  in  modefty  and  can¬ 
dour.  If  the  fuperiors  had  not  prohibited  the  farther 
difcivfiion  of  thefe  fubjeds  in  the  confiflories,  claffes, 
and  fynods,  they  would  have  occafioned  as  much  nnf- 
chief  as  they  had  excited  general  attention.  Such  was 
the  protection  given  to  Alting,  that  whenever  any  of 
the  order  of  ecclefiaftics  propofed  any  further  mea- 
furcs  againll  him,  they  were  immediately  rejected  hy 
the  civil  power  *,  nay,  the  penalty  of  deprivation  was 
decreed  againll  tliofe  clergy  who  fliould  revive  the 
Marejio-Altmgian  controverfy.  Whatever  might  he 
the  advantages  refulting  to  Alting  from  this  protection, 
the  magiftrates  certainly  did  wrong  in  proceeding  fo 
far  in  prohibiting  a  free  difeuffion  from  the  prefs,  either 
for  or  againfl  the  judgments  of  the  divines  of  Leyden. 
Although  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  attempted  by 
their  common  friends  while  Des  Marets  lay  upon  liis 
death-bed,  yet  the  breach  between  Des  Marets  and 
Alting  was  never  perfectly  healed.  Dr  Alting  died 
of  a  fever  in  1679*  The  fondnefs  which  lie  fliewed  for 
Rabbinical  learning  gave  birth  to  the  general  report, 
that  lie  was  inclined  to  become  a  Jew.  His  opinions, 
which  feem  to  have  excited  more  general  attention  than 
they  deferve,  may  he  feen  at  large  in  his  writings,  which 
were  collected  a  fi£\v  years  after  Ins  death,  and  publifli- 
ed  in  five  volumes  folio,  by  his  coufin  Menfo  Alting, 
who  wrote  a  good  defcription  of  tlie  Low  Countries, 
under  the  title  of  Notitia  Germania  Inferior is.  (Gen, 
Riog,) 

ALTITUDE,  accefiiblc  and  inaeccffible.  See  GEO¬ 
METRY. 

The  method  of  taking  confiderable  terrellrial  alti¬ 
tudes,  of  which  thofc  of  mountains  are  the  greatcll,  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  is  very  eafy  and  expeditious. 
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It  is  done  hy  observing,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
how  much  the  mercury  lias  fallen  below  what  it  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  See  Barometer. 

Al  titude  of  the  Rye,  in  PerfpeEhve ,  is  a  right  line 
let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 

plane.  # 

Altitude,  in  Afronomy ,  is  the  diftance  of  a  fear 
or  other  point,  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

This  altitude  may  he  either  true  or  apparent .  11  it 
he  taken  from  the  rational  or  real  horizon,  the  altitude 
is  laid  to  he  true  or  real  j  if  from  the  apparent  or  fen* 
lible  horizon,  the  altitude  is  apparent.  Or  rather,  the 
apparent  altitudeis  fueh  as  it  appears  to  our  ohfervation \ 
and  the  true  is  that  from  which  the  refraaion  has  been 
fubtraCted. 

The  true  altitudes  of  the  fun,  fixed  liars,  and  planets, 
diller  hut  very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  *,  be- 
caulc  of  their  great  diflance  from  the  centre  ol  the 
earth,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  earth’s  femidiameter, 
when  compared  thereto.  Rut  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  is  about 
52.  This  fubjeCt  is  further  explained  under  Astro¬ 
nomy.  .  n 

Al  titude  Trift  Element,  or  Kept  a  l  Alti  tuae  lnjl  rumen  < , 
is  that  ufed  to  obievve  a  celeftial  ohje<ft  when  it  has  the 
fame  altitude  on  the  eall  and  weft  fidcs  of  the  meridian. 
See  Astronomy. 

ALTKIRK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  oi 
the  Upper  Rhine,  fituated  on  the  river  Ill,  in  N.  Lat. 
47.  40.  E.  Long.  7.  15.  s 

ALTMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulller,  fituated  in  N.  Lat. 
34.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  2.  '  . 

ALTON,  a  town  in  Hampfhirc,  feated  on  the  river 
Wey  *,  W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  5.  It  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  con  liable  j  and  confifls  of  about  300  houlcs, 
indifferently  built,  chiefly  laid  out  in  one  pretty  broad 
llrcet.  It  has  one  church,  a  lVelbyterian,  and  a  Qua¬ 


ker  meeting,  a  famous  free  fchool,  a  large  manufac¬ 


ture  of  plain  and  figured  haragons,  ribbed  druggets, 
and  ferges  de  Nifmes  j  and  round  the  town  is  *i  laige 

plantation  of  hops.  n  . 

Alton,  or  Avelton,  a  village  in  StafTordllnrc, 
five  miles  north  ofUtoxeter.  There  are  the  ruins  of 
a  calllc  here,  which  home  would  have  to  be  built  before 
the  Norman  conqucfl  *,  hut  Dr  Plott  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  eroded  by  Theobald  de  \  erdun,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  great  pait  of 
the  walls  are  Hill  Handing,  but  they  arc  in  a  very  ruin¬ 
ous  condition.  . 

ALTO  Basso ,  or  in  Alto  et  in  Basso ,  m  Law, 
fignifies  the  abfolute  reference  of  all  differences,  fmall 
and  great,  high  and  low,  to  fome  arbitrator  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  perfon.  Pateat  nniverfis  per  prirf elites,  quod  //  il- 
Uclmus  Tylar  de  Yctton  et  Thomas  Gower  de  Almejtrc, 
pofuerunt  Je  in  Alto  et  in  Baffo,  in  arbitrio  quatuor  ho- 
niirmm  ;  viz.,  de  quadam  querela  pendente  inter  eos  m 
curia.  Nos  et  terrain  nojlram  alte  et  bafse  ipftus  donum 
Regis fiippofuimus  voluntati . 

Alt o-Bdievo,  See  Relievo. 

ALTO-Repieno ,  in  Mnjic ,  the  tenor  of  the  great  cho¬ 
rus,  which  fings  and  plays  only  now  and  then  in  lome 

particular  places.  .  . 

ALTORF,  a  town  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  m 
7  Germany. 
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Germany.  It  has  a  botanical  garden,  with  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  hand- 
fomc  library.  It  is  fubjed  to  the  lioufe  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  15 
miles  from  Nuremberg.  E.  Long.  11.  7.  N.  Lat.  49. 
25- 

ALT-BANSTADT,  a  town  in  Saxony,  famous  for 
the  treaty  between  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  and 
AuguBus  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1706,  wherein  the  latter 
refigncd  the  kingdom  of  Boland. 

ALTHING  II  AM,  a  town  of  England,  in  Che  (hire, 
upon  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  feven  miles  from  Man- 
clieBer.  W.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ALT Z EG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower  Pa¬ 
latinate,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  old  eaBle.  W.  Long.  7.  2  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  44. 

ALY  A  DE  ToRMES,  a  conlidemble  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  territory  of  Salamanca, 
with  a  very  hand  fomc  caflle.  It  is  feated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tormes.  W.  Long.  6.  1.  N.  Lat. 
41.  o. 

Alva,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  of  Toledo ,  duke  of  was 

born  in  1308,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  moll  il- 
luBrious  families  in  Spain.  His  grandfather,  Frederick 
de  Toledo,  was  bis  preceptor  in  the  military  and  poli¬ 
tical  arts,  and  he  difplayed  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  at  the  liege  of  Tunis.  The  ambitious 
Charles  V.  feleded  Alva  as  a  proper  inftrument  for 
conducting  his  military  enterpril’es,  and  he  made  him 
his  general  in  1538;  and,  after  feveral  operations,  in 
which  he  both  difplayed  his  valour  and  military  know¬ 
ledge,  in  1542  he  fucccfsfully  defended  Perpignan  a- 
gainft  the  dauphin  of  France. 

In  1546,  Alva  was  made  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  which  marched  againB  the  German  ProteBants, 
who  were  mar  hi  ailed  under  the  banners  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Francis,  the  king  of  France,  died  at  Bam- 
bouillet,  and  by  his  death  a  confiderable  change  was 
made  in  the  Bate  of  Europe.  Inftantly,  therefore, 
Charles  began  his  march  from  Egra  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  entered  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Saxony, 
and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Filler.  Jnccffantly  pufh- 
ing  forward,  he  arrived  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
April  on  the  hanks  of  the  Elbe,  oppolite  to  Mulil- 
berg.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred 
paces  in  breadth,  about  four  feet  in  depth  ;  its  current 
rapid  ;  and  the  bank  poffeffed  by  the  Saxons  was  high¬ 
er  than  that  which  lie  occupied.  In  oppofition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  his  other  officers, 
Charles,  with  undaunted  courage,  and  with  inexpref- 
fible  difficulties,  led  his  army  through  the  river,  and 
engaged  the  Saxons.  The  eleClor  difplayed  great  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  military  knowledge,  but  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  vround  in  the  face,  he  at  lall  furrendered  him- 
felf  prifoner.  When  he  approached  the  emperor,  he 
faid,  “  The  fortune  of  war  has  made  me  your  prifoner, 

moll  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  *to  he  treated” - 

Here  Charles  liarfhly  interrupted  him,  “  And  am  I 
then  at  lall  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ;  Charles  of 
Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You 
lliall  be  treated  as  you  deferve.”  The  eledfor  made 
no  reply }  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  which 
difeovered  neither  aflonifhment  nor  dejedlion,  accom¬ 
panied  the  Spanifh  foldiers  appointed  to  guard  him. 
The  emperor  proceeded  towards  Wittcmberg,  whither 
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the  remains  of  the  Saxon  army  had  fled,  carrying  along  Alva 
until  him  the  captive  prince,  as  a  fpedhicle  of  conllerna-  v— 
tion  and  amazement  to  his  own  fubjedts.  But  when 
he  approached  the  town,  he  found  it  defended  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  electors  wife,  along  with  the  in¬ 
habitants.  He  l’ummoned  Sibylla  once  and  a  feeond 
time  to  open  the  gates,  informing  her,  that  if  fhe  per¬ 
illed  in  her  obilinacy,  the  cledtor  Ihould  anfwer  for  it 
with  his  head.  Accordingly  lie  brought  his  prifoner  to 
an  immediate  trial.  The  proceedings  againB  him  were 
as  irregular  as  the  flratagem  was  barbarous.  Inllead  of 
confulting  the  Bates  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the 
cale  to  any  court*  which,  according  to  the  German 
conBitution,  might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of 
the  elector’s  crime,  he  fubje&cd  the  grcatell  prince  in 
the  empire  to  the  jurifdidfion  of  a  court  martial.  The 
emperor  leledled  the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva  as  a  pro¬ 
per  inBrument  to  carry  into  effect  any  meafure  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppreffion,  and  therefore  made  him  prefident 
of  that  court,  eompofied  of  Spanilli  and  Italian  officers. 

Moved  more  by  the  intreaties  of  his  wife  than  bv  a 
fenfe  of  his  own  danger,  the  elector  fubniitted  to  all  the 
rigorous  and  unjuB  meafures  that  were  propofed  in  or¬ 
der  to  fave  his  life  ;  but  when  it  was  added,  that  he 
iliould  alfo  renounce  the  Proteffant  faith  and  become  a 
Boman  Catholic,  he  refufed  to  ad  in  oppofition  to  his 
confidence,  and  bravely  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  caufe  of 
truth. 

In  1552,  Alva  was  intruBed  with  the  command  of 
the  army  intended  to  invade  France,  and  was  con- 
Brained  by  the  opinion  and  authority  of  the  emperor 
to  lay  liege  to  Mentz,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  ;  but  notwitliBanding  all  his  valour 
and  abilities,  the  duke  of  Guile  fucccfsfully  defended 
the  place.  In  confequcnce  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  French 
arms  in  Piedmont,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  emperor’s  forces  in  Italy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  inveBed  with  unlimited  power.  Succefs  did  not, 
however,  attend  his  firB  attempts,  and  after  feveral 
unfortunate  attacks,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters.  The  next  year  he  was  fent  into  the 
pope’s  territories,  and,  had  he  not  been  reBraincd  by 
his  maBer,  he  would  have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his 
fortified  places,  and  deterred  Henry  from  entering  in¬ 
to  any  new  connexion  with  him,  and  have  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Philip  was  Brongly 
inclined  to  peace,  but  Alva  was  inclined  to  feverc  mea- 
fures  :  he,  however,  yielded  to  the  inBrudlions  of  his 
maBer,  until  being  deluded,  and  fometimes  haughtily 
anfwercd,  he  at  length  fent  Pino  de  Loffredo  with  a 
letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  another  to  Paul* 
in  which,  after  enumerating  the  various  injuries  which 
his  maBer  had  received,  and  renewing  his  former  offers 
of  peace  and  friend lliip,  lie  concluded  with  proteffing 
that,  if  his  offers  were  again  reje&ed,  the  pope  fhould 
be  chargeable  with  all  the  calamities  that  might  follow. 

The  pope  threw  Loffredo  into  prifon  5  and,  had  not 
the  college  of  cardinals  interpoled,  he  ^vould  have  even 
put  him  to  death  *,  and  ou  account  of  Philip’s  failing  to 
pay  tribute  for  Naples,  he  deprived  him  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  that  kingdom.  This  violent  condudt  of 
Paul  gave  great  offence  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
greatly  leffened  his  influence  in  Italy }  bnt  Philip, 
though  a  young,  ambitious,  powerful  monarch,  and  of 
a  temper  of  mind  impatient  of  injuries  and  affronts, 

5  C  moved 
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moved  with  a  religious  veneration,  diftovered  an  ama-  and  the  glory  remained^  to 
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Alva  to  baffle  that  great 


'  zing  reludtance  againft  proceeding  to  extremities.  Af¬ 
ter  much  time  fpent  in  negoeiation,  Philip  was  at  laft 
forced  to  give  orders  for  Alva  to  take  the  field.  lie 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  began  his  march  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  1 556,  with  a  well-dileiplincd  army, 
which  reducing  feveral  towns  in  the  Campagna  di  Ito- 
ma,  he  purfued  his  conquells  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
The  cire  urn  fiances,  however,  in  which  Alva  found  his 
army,  induced  him  to  make  a  trnee  of  forty  days,  and, 
after  feveral  negociations,  he  yielded  to  peace.  One  of 
its  terms  was,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould  in  perfon 
alk  forgivenefs  of  the  haughty  pontiff  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  Proud  as  the  duke  was  by  nature,  and  aecnf- 
tomed  to  treat  with  perfons  of  the  highefl  dignity,  yet 
Inch  was  the  fuperflitious  veneration  then  entertained 
for  the  papal  character,  that  he  confeffed  his  voice  fail- 
<  d  him  at  the  interview,  and  his  pretence  of  mind  for- 
look  him.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  lent  at  the  head 
of  a  fplendid  e  mb  ally  to  Paris,  to  elpoufe,  in  the  name 
of  his  mailer,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  king  of 
France. 

Philip  II.  his  new  mailer,  being  lltongly  devoted  to 
the  Roman  fee,  and  determined  to  reclaim  rebels  to 
his  government,  and  diffenters  irom  his  faith,  by  the 
1110ft  unrelenting  feverity  and  unbounded  cruelty,  lie 
pitched  upon  Alva  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  carry  this 
fyftem  into  practice:  with  this  defign,  therefore,  he 
was  fent  into  the  Tow  Countries  in  1567*  Having 
received  his  orders,  armed  with  inch  power  as  left  only 
the  fhadow  of  authority  to  the  natural  governor,  and 
provided  with  10,000  veterans,  he  marched  towards 
that  devoted  country.  When  he  arrived,  he  loon 
(hewed  how  much  he  "merited  the  confidence  which  his 
mailer  repofed  in  him,  and  inftantly  created  a  bloody 
tribunal  to  try  all  perfons  who  bad  been  engaged  in 
the  late  commotions  which  the  civil  and  the  religious 
tyranny  of  Philip  had  excited.  The  depraved  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  mind  of  Alva  raged  with  unexampled 
violence.  He  imprifoned  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  the  two  popular  leaders  of  the  Proteftants,  and 
foon  brought  them  to  an  unjuft  trial,  and  condemned 
them  to  death.  In  a  little  time  he  totally  annihilated 
every  privilege  of  the  people,  and  with  uncontrolled 
fury  and  cruelty,  put  multitudes  of  them  to  death. 
Beholding  berfclf  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  her 
fubjedts  devoted  to  deftrndtion,  the  duehefs  of  Parma 
refigned  her  office,  difdaining  to  hold  the  nominal, 
while  the  actual  reins  of  power  were  in  the  hands  of 
Alva.  This  event  inereafed  the  general  tide  *  of 
wretehednefs,  and  every  place  was  filled  with  leenes 
of  horror  and  difmay.  Unable  for  the  prefent  to  ad- 
minifter  the  leafl  aid,  the  prince  of  Orange  faved  his 
life  by  flight.  This  noble  prince  fuddenly  collected 
an  army  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  the  relief  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Prince  Lewis,  his 
brother,  inarched  with  an  army  into  Friefland.  Al¬ 
though  fuceefs  at  firft  attended  Lewis,  yet  the  adivity 
and  experience  of  Alva  prevailed,  and  he  was  totally 
defeated.  The  prince  of  Orange  proved  a  more  for¬ 
midable  foe  j  and  it  gave  exertion  to  the  united  talents 
of  Alva,  and  his  fon  Frederick  of  Toledo,  to  prevent 
the  prinee  from  making  a  defeent  upon  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Rut  notwit hllanding  all  the  addrefs  and  mi¬ 
litary  (kill  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  this  was  efiedled  \ 


leader,  and  to  compel  him,  after  great  lofs  of  men, 
to  difband  the  remainder  of  his  army.  Now  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  Alva  had  unrellrained  vent.  Inftantly  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  was  employed  in  removing  ail  thofe  friends 
of  freedom  whom  the  fword  had  (pared.  Uncontrol¬ 
led,  the  bafe  and  unrelenting  heart  of  Alva  began  to  re¬ 
duce  all  the  provinces  to  utter  flavery,  and  to  extirpate 
Protellantifm  in  that  country.  In  moft  of  the  eonfi- 
derable  towns,  Alva  built  citadels.  He  eredted  a 
ftatue  of  himfelf,  which  was  no  lefs  a  monument  of  his 
vanity  than  his  tyranny,  in  the  eity  of  Antwerp :  he 
was  figured  trampling  on  the  neeks  of  two  fmaller  fta- 
tues,  reprefen  ting  the  two  eftates  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  By  his  nnufual  and  arbitrary  requifition  of  new 
fupplics  from  the  Hates,  he  greatly  aggravated  this 
haughty  infult.  The  human  mind  difplays  unufual  vi¬ 
gour  when  rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion.  T-he  ex¬ 
iles  from  the  Low  Countries,  roufed  to  adtion,  fitted  out 
a  kind  of  piratical  fleet,  and,  after  (lengthening  them- 
felvcs  by  fneeefsful  depredations,  ventured  upon  the  bold 
exploit  of  feizing  the  town  of  Uriel.  Thus,  unin¬ 
tended  by  him,  the  cruelty  of  Alva  was  the  inftrument 
of  the  future  independence  o(  the  feven  Dutch  provin- 
The  fleet  of  the  exiles  having  met  the  Spamfli 
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fleet,  totally  defeated  it,  and  reduced  North  Holland 
and  Mods}  and  numbers  of  cities  battened  to  throw  oil 
the  yoke  :  while  the  ftates-general  affemhling  at  Dor¬ 
drecht,  openly  declared  againft  Alva’s  government, 
and  marfhalled  under  the  banners  of  the  prinee  of 
Orange.  This  fituation  of  affairs  opened  the  eyes  of 
Alva  to  behold  the  inftability  of  a  power  founded  on 
terror  and  oppreflion  j  he  therefore  began  in  vain  to  ufe 
more  lenient  meafures.  He  prepared,  however,  with 
vigour  to  oppofe  the  gathering  ftorm,  and  afterwards 
recovered  Mons,  lYIeehlin,  and  Zutphen,  under  the 
conduct  of  his  fon  Frederick,  where  his  foldiers  more 
than  retaliated  upon  the  prinee  of  Orange.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  lie  regained  all  the 
provinces' ;  and  at  laft  his  fon  ftormed  Waerden,  and, 
maffacring  its  inhabitants  with  the  moft  favage  cruel¬ 
ty,  he  then  proceeded  to  in  veil  the  city  of  Haerlem. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  miferies  that  waited  their  fur- 
render,  this  eity  Hood  an  obftinate  fiege  J  and  nothing* 
lefs  than  the  inflexible  and  perfevering  fpirit  of  Alva 
could  have  oppofed  difficulties  almoft  infurmountable. 
Defp airing  of  fuecefs,  Frederick  was  at  one  time  dif- 
pofed  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  the  Hern  reproaches  of 
his  father  urged  him  on  j  and  at  length  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  refiftanee,  furrendered. 
The  victorious  Frederick  gave  tolerable  conditions  to 
the  town  ;  but  his  cruel  father  arriving  on  the  third  day 
after  the  furrender,  facrificed  numerous  victims,  who 
had  been  led  to  expedt  mercy,  and  fatiated  his  ven¬ 
geance  to  the  full.  Their  next  attack  was  upon  Alk- 
maar  *,  but  the  fpirit  of  defperate  refiftanee  was  railed 
to  fueh  a  height  in  the  breafts  of  the  Hollanders,  that 
the  Spanifh  veterans  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and 
Frederick  conftrained  reln&antly  to  retire.  Alva  now 
refolved  to  try  his  fortune  by  fea,  and  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  expenee  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  Zealanders,  but  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  commander  taken  prifoner.  About 
the  prince  of  Orange  proceeded  to  at- 
of  Gertruydenburg.  Alva’s  feeble 
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Alva.  flute  of  health  and  continued  difafters  induced  him  to 

— srnmmJ  folicit  his  recal  from  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  y  a  meafnre  which,  in  all  probability,  was  not  dif- 
pleafing  to  Philip,  who  was  now  refolved  to  make  trial 
of  a  milder  adminiftration.  In  December  1573,  that 
devoted  country  was  freed  from  the  prefence  and  opprel- 
fions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  accompanied  by  his  fon, 
returning  home,  gave  out  the  inglorious  boaft,  that  he 
had,  during  the  courfe  of  fix  years,  befides  the  multi- 
tudes^deftroyed  in  battle  and  inafl’acred  after  victory, 
configned  18,000  perfons  to  the  executioner.  Reque- 
fens,  who  fuccecded  him  in  the  command,  in  his  firft 
aft  of  adminiftration,  pulled  down  his  infolent  effigies  at 
Antwerp,  fo  that  nothing  might  remain  of  him  in  that 
much  injured  country  but  the  remembrance  of  his  injus¬ 
tice  and  cruelty. 

Returning  from  this  feene  of  oppreffion  and  blood, 
he  was  treated  for  fome  time  with  great  diftinftion  hy 
liis  mailer.  Juftice,  however,  loon  overtook  the  crimes 
of  Alva  :  for  his  fon  having  debauched  one  of  the  king’s 
attendants,  under  promife  of  marriage,  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon  ;  and  being  aided  in  his  efcape  hy  his 
father,  and  married  by  him  to  a  couiin  of  his  own, 
this  proenred  Alva’s  banifhment  from  court,  and  con¬ 
finement  in  the  caftle  of  Uzeda.  He  remained  two 
years  in  this  difgraceful  fituation,  until  the  fuccefs  of 
Don  Antonio,  in  alfuming  the  crown  of  Portugal,  de¬ 
termined  Philip  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  a  perfon,  in 
whole  fidelity  and  abilities  he  could  on  this  occafion 
1110ft  confide.  A  fecretary  was  inftantly  difpatched  to 
Alva,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  ftate  of  his 
health,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  fufficiently  vigorous 
to  undertake  the  command  of  an  army.  The  aged  chief 
returned  an  anfwer  full  of  loyal  zeal,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  to  the  fupremc  command  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  It  is  a  Singular  faft,  howrever,  that  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  elevation  of  Alva  was  not  followed  hy  for- 
givenefs.  It  is  a  charafterifiic  mark  of  the  unrelenting 
temper  of  Philip,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  noble  tefti- 
mony  to  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  Alva,  that  although 
placed  in  this  important  truft,  he  did  not  procure  his 
pardon.  In  1581,  Alva  entered  Portugal,  defeated 
Antonio,  drove  him  from  the  kingdom,  and  foon  re¬ 
duced  the  whole  under  the  fubjeftion  of  Philip.  En¬ 
tering  Lifbon,  he  feized  an  immenfe  t  re  a  fur  c  ;  and  with 
their  accuftonied  violence  and  rapacity,  he  fullered  his 
foldiers  to  fack  the  Suburbs  and  vicinity.  It  is  report¬ 
ed,  that  Alva  being  requefled  to  give  an  account  of 
the  money  expended  on  that  occafion,  he  fternly  replied, 
“  If  the  king  afks  me  for  an  account,  I  will  make  him 
a  ftatement  of  kingdoms  preferved  or  conquered,  of 
fignal  viftories,  of  fuccefsful  fieges,  and  of  lixty  years 
Service.”  Philip  deemed  it  proper  to  make  no  farther 
inquiries.  Alva,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  honours 
and  rewards  of  his  laft  expedition,  for  in  1582,  at  the 
age  of  75,  he  was  removed  by  death  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  heaven  to  receive  the  juft  rewards  of  his  ini¬ 
quitous  life. 

The  actions  already  enumerated  give  fucli  an  am¬ 
ple  idea  of  his  character,  that  little  more  is  neceflfary 
to  complete  it.  In  him  a  variety  of  extremes  concen¬ 
tred.  Some  of  the  heft  qualities  of  a  commander  were 
blended  with  fome  of  the  worft  that  ever  exifted  in 
a  man  or  in  a  general.  The  Spanifh  fe verity,  little 
tempered  hy  the  fpirit  of  generofity,  appeared  in  ail 
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its  horrible  deformity  in  Alva.  A  ftrift  impartial  dif-  Alva 
cipline  was  his  greateft  military  virtue,  and  vanity  H 
was  liis  greateft  weaknefs.  In  confcquence  of  this  Alvaies. 
ftrift  difeipline,  lie  fometimes  punifhed  the  unlicenfed 
barbarities  of  his  foldiers  5  and  there  is  an  inftance  re¬ 
corded,  that  when  his  favourite  fon  Frederick,  thinking 
he  could  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  with  advan¬ 
tage,  fent  a  requeft  to  his  father  for  permiffion,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  ftern  reprimand,  for  prefuming  to  exercife 
his  judgment  on  a  point  already  determined  by  his  Su- 
perior,  with  a  threatening  in  cafe  of  repetition.  (Gen. 

Biog.) 

ALVAH,  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes  fweetened  the 
waters  of  Marah,  Exod.  ch.  xv.  ver.  25. — The  name  of 
this  wood  is  not  found  in  Scripture  *,  hut  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  give  it  that  of  alvahy  and  pretend  to  trace  its  hiilo- 
ry  from  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Jofephus,  on 
the  contrary  fays,  that  Mofes  ufed  the  wood  which  he 
found  next  lying  before  him. 

ALVARES  de  luna,  treafurer,  and  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  John  II.  king  of  Caftile,  wTas  famous  for  the 
prodigious  afcendency  he  gained  over  this  prince,  and 
for  the  punifimient  which  at  length  overtook  him.  He 
wras  a  natural  fon  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of 
Canete  in  Aragon,  and  of  a  woman  of  infamous  clia- 
r after.  He  was  horn  in  1388,  and  named  Peter  *,  but 
Pope  Bencdift  XIII.  who  wTas  charmed  with  his  wit 
though  yet  a  child,  changed  Peter  to  Alvaves.  He 
wras  introduced  to  court  in  1408,  and  made  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  bedchamher  to  King  John,  with  whom  he 
grew  into  the  higheft  favour.  In  1427  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  :  the  courtiers  exerted  all  their  endeavours  to 
ruin  him  :  they  complained,  that  a  man  of  no  military 
Ikill,  of  no  virtues  whatever,  ftiould  by  mere  artifice 
-and  diffiniulation,  be  advanced  to  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity  ,  and  they  could  not  bear,  that  by  the  affiftance  . 
of  a  few  upftart  men,  whom  he  had  railed  and  fixed 
to  his  intereft,  he  ftiould  reign  as  absolutely  as  if  he  were 

king. 

They  prevailed  againft  him,  and  Alvares  was  banifli- 
cd  from  court  a  year  and  a  half :  hut  this  wras  the 
greateft  affliftion  imaginable  to  the  king  *,  who  fliovv- 
ed  all  marks  of  diftrefs  the  moment  he  wras  removed 
from  his  prefence,  and  now  thought  and  fpoke  of  no¬ 
thing  hut  Alvares.  He  was  therefore  recalled  5  and, 
being  invefted  with  liis  ufual  authority,  revenged  him- 
fclf  Severely  ujion  his  enemies,  by  perSuading  the  king 
to  hanifti  them.  Of  the  45  years  lie  Spent  at  court,  he 
enjoyed  for  30  of  them  fo  entire  an  afcendency  over 
the  king,  that  nothing  could  he  done  without  his  ex- 
prefs  orders  :  nay,  it  is  related  by  Mariana,  that  the 
king  could  not  change  an  officer  or  Servant,  or  even  his 
clothes  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  Alvares. 

In  Short  he  wanted  nothing  to  complete  liis  grandeur 
hut  the  name  of  king  :  he  had  all  the  places  in  the 
kingdom  at  his  difpofal  \  he  was  maker  of  the  treafury, 
and  hy  bounties  had  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  fubjefts, 
that  the  king,  though  his  eyes  were  now  opened,  and 
his  affeftions  fufficiently  turned  againft  him,  durft  not 
complain. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching,  and  at 
length  he  was  feized  \  yet  not  direftly,  openly,  and  vio¬ 
lently,  hut  with  fome  of  that  management  which  up¬ 
on  a  fimilar  occafion  was  formerly  employed  by  Tibe¬ 
rius  againft  Sejanus.  During  his  confinement,  he  made 
5  C  2  Several 
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AWares,  feveral  attempts  to  fpeak  to  the  king  in  perfon  ;  but 
Alvarez,  not  being  able  to  effeft  this,  he  fent  the  following  let- 
““v  ’  ter,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  reit  of  Alva- 

res’s  hiftory,  all  court  favourites  may  draw  abundant 
matter  for  edification  and  inftruftion.  u  Sir,  It  is  five 
“  and  forty  years  lince  I  ^vas  admitted  into  your  fer- 
u  vice.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  rewards  I  have 
“  received :  they  were  greater  than  my  merits  or  ex- 
“  peftation,  as  I  lliall  not  deny.  There  was  but  one 
“  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happinefs  ;  and  that 
“  was,  to  have  fixed  proper  limits  in  time  to  this  great 
“  fortune  of  mine.  While,  inftead  of  choofing  retire- 
“  ment,  after  the  example  of  the  grcatell  men,  I  ftill 
“  continued  in  the  employment,  which  I  thought  not 
“  only  my  duty,  but  necelfary  for  your  intereli,  I  fell 
“  into  this  misfortune.  It  is  very  hard  that  I  fhould 
“  be  deprived  of  liberty,  when  1  have  rifked  life  and 
**  fortune  more  than  once  to  rellore  it  to  you.  Grief 
“  prevents  me  from  faving  more.  I  know  that  the 
“  Deity  is  provoked  againlt  me  by  my  fins;  but  it  will 
“  he  fufficicnt  for  me,  if  his  anger  is  appeafed  by  the 
“  calamities  I  now  fuller.  I  can  110  longer  bear  that 
“  prodigious  mafs  of  riches,  which  it  was  wrong  in 
“  me  to  have  heaped  together.  I  fhould  willingly 
“  refign  them,  but  that  every  thing  I  have  is  in  yonr 
“  power;  and  I  am  denied  the  opportunity  of  fiiowing 
u  mankind,  that  you  have  raifed  a  perfon  to  the  height 
“  of  greatnefs,  who  can  contemn  wealth  as  well  as  pro- 
“  cure  it,  and  give  it  hack  to  him  from  whom  he  re- 
“  ceived  it.  But  I  defire  you  by  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
“  that,  as  I  was  obliged  by  the  lowncfs  of  the  trea- 
“  fury,  to  raife  10,000  or  12,000  crowns  by  methods 
“  I  ought  not  to  have  taken,  you  will  rellore  them  to 
“  the  perlons  from  whom  they  were  extorted.  If  you 
“  will  not  grant  this  on  account  of  the  fervices  1  have 
“  done,  yet  1  think  it  necelfary  to  be  done  from  the 
“  reafon  of  the  thing.” 

This  letter,  however,  produced  no  cfiecl  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  :  Alvares  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  lolc  his 
head.  After  condemnation,  he  was  removed  to  Valla¬ 
dolid  ;  and  having  eonfeffed  himlelf,  and  received  the 
facrament,  he  was  carried  upon  a  mule  to  the  market¬ 
place,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  fcaffold  was  croft¬ 
ed.  Mounting  the  fcaffold,  he  paid  reverence  to  the 
crofs,  and  prefently  gave  his  hat  and  fignet  to  the  page, 
faying,  “  Thcfe  are  the  laft  gifts  you  will  ever  receive 
from  me.”  He  then  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  axe  with 
the  utmoft  intrepidity. 

ALVAREZ,  Francis,  a  Portuguefe  pried,  and 
almoner  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  flonrillicd 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
fent  ambalfador  from  Portugal  to  David  prince  of  A- 
hyffinia  ;  and  after  arefidencc  of  fix  years  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  returned  with  letters  of  fricndfliip  from  David  to 
Juan,  who  had  fueeeeded  Emanuel,  and  of  fubmiflion  to 
Pope  Clement  VII.  At  Bologna,  in  the  year  1523, 
he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  expedition  to  the  pope,  in 
the  pre fence  of  the  emperor  Charles  "V .  In  the  year 
1 540,  he  publiilicd  the  relation  of  his  journey  in  one 
volume  folio,  in  the  Portuguefe  language..  He  gives 
a  plain  and  accurate  defeription  of  this  empire  ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  lor  the  firli  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  publiilicd.  This  work  was  tranllated  into  Latin, 
under  the  title  of  JDe  Fide ,  Regione ,  Mon  bus  Ft/uor- 
pum7  by  Damien  Goez,  a  Portuguele  gentleman  ;  and 
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it  has  often  been  reprinted  and  tranllated  into  other  Alvarez 
languages.  The  information  of  Alvarez  is  not,  how-  j| 
ever,  to  lie  received  with  implicit  credit,  bceaufe  lie  t  Aim*10- 
docs  not  always  fpeak  from  his  own  obfervation,  and  he 
frequently  exaggerates.  ?.  FUJI  A) 

ALUDELS,  in  the  older  and  more  complicated  che¬ 
mical  apparatus,  were  earthen  pots  without  bottoms,  in- 
ferted  into  each  other,  and  ufed  in  fublimations. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  Anatomy y  the  bottom  of  the  coin 
c/iGy  or  hollow  of  t  he  outer  ear. 

Alvearium  alfo  fignifies  a  bec-liive.  The  word  is 
formed  of  alveus ,  “  channel  or  cavity,”  in  allufion  to 
the  alveoli  or  cells  in  bee-hives. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ufe  alfo  the  word  alvearium  for 
a  bee-hoiilc,  more  ulually  called  among  us  apiary. 

Alvearium  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to 
denote  a  collection;  in  which  fenfe,  alvearium  amounts 
to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  thej'av- 
rvs ,  cornucopia ,  or  the  like.  V  inc.  Boreus  lias  pub- 
liflied  an  alvearium  of  law. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  the 
waxen  cells  in  bee  hives.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  fca  foffil 
of  a  conic  figure,  compofed  of  a  number  of  cells  like 
bee-hives,  joined  into  each  other  with  a  pipe  of  commit^ 
mention. 

Alveolus,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fockets  in  the  jaws 
wherein  the  teeth  are  fixed.  Some  writers  Ipeak  oi 
teeth  growing  without  alveoli.  Pliny  mentions  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  a  tooth  in  his  palate.  Eudachius  relates 
that  he  law  a  man  at  60  who  had  a  tooth  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  fauces.  Haller  gives  an  iultance 
of  a  perfon  whole  teeth  were  of  a  piece  with  his  jaws, 
without  any  infertion  into  alvcolL 

ALVIANO,  Bartholomew,  a  Venetian  gene¬ 
ral,  llouri flied  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

His  talents  were  well  calculated  for  the  conduft  of  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  railed 
him  to  great  reputation.  In  the  year  1508,  he  gained 
fucli  lignal  victories  over  the  emperor  Maximilian,  that 
lie  was  decreed  triumphal  honours  by  the  republic. 
During  the  famous  league  ©f  Venice,  lie  was  ieeond 
in  command  along  with  Count  Pitigliano.  It  was, 
however,  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  that  the  tempers  of  the  two  commanders 
were  very  different.  The  commander  in  chief  was  lie- 
fitating  and  cautious  ;  the  other  was  hold  and  intrepid. 
Alviano  commanded  the  rear-guard  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Aignadcl,  and  after  difplaying  the  greated 
exertions  of  valour  was  wounded,  overpowered,  and 
at  lad  taken  prifoner.  An  increafing  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  military  talents  of  Alviano  ;  for  after  the  Ve¬ 
netians  had  become  the  allies  of  France,  lie  was  in¬ 
truded  with  the  command  of  their  army.  \s  hen  the 
emperor  attacked  Padua,  lie  defended  it  againlt  him, 
and  difplayed  numerous  afts  of  valour  in  rcptilfmg  the 
imperial  troops.  But  the  current  of  human  life  runs  not 
equally  finooth  on  its  attendance  upon  any  character; 
for  lie  loft  the  great  battle  of  La  Motto,  in  which, 
however,  his  exertions  were  fo  confpicuous,  that  the 
ienate  gave  him  the  molt  honourable  affurunce  of  the 
continuance  of  their  eiteem.  Fortune,  however,  foon 
became  propitious  to  this  great  man,  and  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  Friuli.  In  the  dcTpcrate  battle  of  Marig- 
nana,  he  afforded  fuch  timely  aid  to  Francis  1.  that 
it  greatly  contributed  to  his  fuecefs,  -  But  the  moll  vi¬ 
gorous. 
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AJviano,  gorous  eonftitution  mufl  one  day  yield  to  the  force  of 
Alum,  conftant  exertions,  and  the  moil  inceffant  fatigue  ; 
—y—"  '  he  had  incurred  fuch  hardfhips  in  fuperintending  the 
works  at  the  fiege  of  Breccia,  that  he  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  60. 
His  charadler  Hands  high  in  the  annals  of  military  fame. 
By  a  Uriel  obfervanee  of  difeipline,  and  a  profufe  libe¬ 
rality  to  his  foldiers,  he  feeured  their  eileem.  As 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  this,  they  kept  his  body  un bu¬ 
ried  twenty-five  days,  carrying  it  about  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  march,  with  all  funeral  pomp.  His  lofs  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  Hate,  and,  as  a  proof  there¬ 
of,  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  his 
unprovided  family  was  fupported  by  a  liberal  penfion, 
and  his  daughters  were  portioned  by  the  Hate.  (  Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALUM,  in  Chemiflry ,  a  clear  and  tranfparent  fa- 
line  matter,  ufually  fold  in  large  m  a  lies,  of  a  very  aur 
Here  and  aftringent  tafte,  ufeful  in  medicine  and  in  va¬ 
rious  arts. 

Moll  of  the  alum  to  be  met  with  is  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  methods  related  in  their  proper  place  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry,  or  by  others  limilar  to 
them  :  though  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  is  produced 
naturally.  This  native  alum  is  mixed  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  or  efllorefees  in  various  forms  upon  the 
ores  during  calcination.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a  eryftal- 
lized  Hate,  though  thus  it  is  faid  to  be  met  with  in 
Kgypt,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  places, 
it  is  alfo  found  in  waters  impregnated  with  fixed  airs, 
but  very  feldoni  in  fountains  or  hot  medicated  waters.. 

There  are  fcveral  kinds  of  alum  to  be  met  with  ; 
hut  thele  differ  from  one  another  only  in  being  mixed 
with  fome  falts  which  are  not  of  the  aluminous  kinds. 
That  called  the  Homan  alum  has  been  eonfidered  as 
preferable  to  any  other.  This  is  ufually  met  with  in 
fmall  cryllals,  and  has  a  reddiili  colour,  moll  probably 
owing  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  calx  of  iron,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  in  the  leall  impair  its  qualities.  The 
other  kinds  of  alum  contain  a  portion  either  of  vitriolat- 
ed  tartar  or  fal  ammoniac,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  alkali  ufed  in  its  preparation.  Mr  Bergman  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  if  pure,  docs  not  hurt  the 
alum,  though  it  be  added  in  the  preparation  ;  but  that 
the  volatile  alkali,  by  adulterating  it  with  a  portion  of 
vitriolic  fal  ammoniac,  renders  it  unfit  for  iome  purpofesv 
The  alum,  made  by  adding  a  portion  of  clay  to  the  li¬ 
quor  at  the  beginning  of  the  boiling,  he  confiders  as 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  Homan  alum.  He  informs  us 
alfo,  that  a  kind  of  alum  fome  time  ago  began  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Brunfwick,  which  was  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Homan  alum.  On  a  chemical  analyfis  of  this  alum 
he  found  it  mixed  with  cobalt. 

This  fait  is  extremely  ufeful  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ;  as 
by  means  of  it  a  great  number  of  colours  are  fixed  and 
rendered  permanent  upon  cloth,  which  otherwife  would 
either  not  adhere  in  any  degree,  or  only  for  a  very 
lliort  time.  In  what  manner  this  is  aceompiilhed,  we 
are  very  much  ignorant  ;  the  conjectures  and  theories 
on  this  fubjedt  are  related  under  the  article  Dyking. 
it  conftitutes  the  bans  of  crayons,  which  generally  con- 
lill  of  the  earth  of  alum  finely  powdered  and  tinged  for 
the  piirpofe.  In  the  preparation  of  Pruffian  blue,  it 
prevents  the  balls  of  martial  vitriol,  which  is  ioluble  in 
acids,  from  being  precipitated  by  the  fuperfluous  alkali 


employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  pigment ;  that  Is,  Alum.  ' 
the  alkali  which  is  not  coloured  by  the  faturating  mat- ' — "  1 
ter.  As  this  bafis  adheres  more  llrongly  than  the  elay 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  would  form  a  green  by  the 
mixture  of  its  yellownefs,  the  white  earth  of  alum  like- 
wife,  according  to  its  quantity,  dilutes  the  darker  co¬ 
lours,  even  black  itfelf,  and  produces  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fliades.  It  is  alfo  of  life  in  the  making  of  eair- 
dles  :  for,  being  mixed  with  the  tallow,  it  gives  it  a 
hardnefs  and  confidence  which  it  has  net  naturally. 

Wood  fufficiently  forked  in  a  folution  of  alum  does  not 
eafily  take  lire  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  very  properly 
employed  in  preferving  gunpowder,  as  it  alfo  excludes 
the  moillure  of  the  air.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum 
is  ufeful  in  whitening  filver,  and  filvering  brafs  without 
heat.  Alum  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  tanning,  where  it  affifls 
in  redoring  the  cohefion  of  the  lkins  almofl  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  lime.  Vintners  fine  down  their  wines, 

&e.  with  alum  ;  fifliers  ufe  it  to  dry  cod  fifli  with  ;  and 
bakers  have  mixed  it  with  the  flour  to  make  their  bread 
compadl  and  white :  to  this  lafl  ufe  of  it  great  objee^ 
tions  have  been  made  ;  but  unjuftly,  for  it  is  entirely 
innocent.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed. 

In  medieine  it  is  of  eonfiderable  life  as  an  aftrin¬ 
gent  and  tonic.  It  is  reckoned  particularly  ferviceable 
for  re  draining  hemorrhages,  and  immoderate  fee  ret  ion4* 
from  the  blood  ;  but  lels  proper  in  intellinal  fluxes’.  In 
violent  hemorrhages,  it  may  be  given  in.  dozes  of  15 
or  20  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour 
till  the  bleeding  abates :  in  other  cafes,  fmaller  doles 
are  more  advifable  ;  large  ones  are  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent  eonftipations  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent  and 
repellent  lotions  and  eollyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  in¬ 
ternally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  eafes  of  colic.  In 
fuch  inftances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  feruple 
for  a  dofe,  it  has  been  laid  gently  to  move  the  belly, 
and  give  very  great  relief  from  the  fevere  pain.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are,  for  internal  ufe,-  pul  vis Jlypli - 
cus ,  and  aqua  Jlyptica  ;  for  external  applications,  the 
aqua  alumims ,  and  coagulum  aluminis  and  alttmen 
itjlum  ;  which  laft  is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  the  watery  moillure,  which,  like 
other  falts,  it  always  retains  in  its  cryilalline  form.  By 
this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes  fharper,  fo  as  to  adi  as 
a  flight  efeliarotic ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  this  inten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  being  very  rare¬ 
ly  taken  internally.  For  thefe  preparations,  fee  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Alum  Mines  are  fakl  to  have  been  fir  ft  found  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1460 ;  and  in  1  $06  King  Henry  VII.  made 
a  monopolizing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Augnfliire 
Clfigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year  1608,  the 
manufacture  of  alum  was  firll  invented,  and  lucceiVfiilly 
pradtifed  in  England,  meeting  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  Yorkfhire,  where  it  was  firil  made,  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  that  county. 

King  James  T.  by  advice  of  his  miniftry,  aflumed  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  alum  ;  and  in  1625  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  it  was  further  prohibited  by  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  [. 

Alum  Works ,  places  where  alum  is  prepared,  and 
manufactured  in  quantities  for  fale.  They  differ  from 

almuc 
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Aluntium  alum  mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artificial  alum,  and  in 
||  the  latter  natural  alum,  is  produced. 

Alypius.  ^  ALUNTIUM,  Alontium,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
v_  a  town  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  a  fteep  emi¬ 
nence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chydas }  laid  to  be  as  old  • 
as  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is  now  in  ruins  \  and  from 
tliele  has  arifen  the  hamlet  St  Philadc/fo ,  in  the  A  al 
di  Demona.  The  inhabitants  were  called  llaluntinL 

ALVUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  ufed  for  the  belly  in 
general,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bowels. 

ALWAIDII,  a  fed  of  Mahometans  who  believe  all 
great  crimes  to  be  unpardonable. — The  Alwaidii  (land 
in  oppofition  to  the  Morgii.  They  attribute  lefs  efli- 
cacy  to  the  true  belief  in  the  falvation  of  men  than  the 
relf  of  the  Muftulmans. 

ALYPIUS  of  Antioch,  a  geographer  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  fent  deputy-governor  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Julian  into  Britain  5  and  after  he  remained  in  this 
lituation  for  fome  time,-  he  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  rehuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  Ammia- 
lius  Marcellinus,  the  Homan  hiftorian,  informs  us,  that 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  whilll  it  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  great  rapidity,  huge  balls  of  fire  ilfued 
forth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundations,  which  inter¬ 
rupted  the  men  at  their  labour,  and  even  fometimes 
confumed  them  with  its  violence.  Thus  the  place 
being  rendered  inacceffible,  they  were  reludantly 
conifrained  to  defill  from  their  undertaking.  .Dif¬ 
ferent  fentiments  have  been  entertained  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon  }  but  the  reader  may  confult  for  his  own  fatis- 
fadion,  what  has  been  written  by  Lardner  and  Gib¬ 
bon  concerning  it.  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  fervice  of  the  public,  Aly¬ 
pius,  in  conjundion  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
formally  accufed  of  the  crime  of  pradiling  magic.  In 
confequence  of  which  he  was  puniflied  with  banifli- 
ment  and  confifcation  of  property,  and  ITierocles  his 
fon  was  condemned  to  capital  punifliment.  Ainmia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  whilll  he  mentions  that  the  crime  for 
which  they  fullered,  was  that  of  adminillering  poifon  to 
others,  at  the  fame  time  freely  delivers  his  opinion, 
that  they  were  the  vidims  of  the  general  injuflice  and 
opprellion  which  reigned  at  that  period,  and  extended 
their  fway  even  to  the  moll  retired  habitations.  The 
emperor  Julian  himfelf  honoured  Alypius  with  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  refped.  a  As 
to  your  condud  in  public  afl'airs  (fays  the  emperor),  it 
gives  me  pleafure  to  obl’erve  the  ailiduity  and  humani¬ 
ty  which  appear  in  all  your  tranfadions  $  for  fo  to  tem¬ 
per  lenity  and  moderation  with  lirmnefs  and  fortitude, 
that  the  good  may  experience  the  benefit  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  bad  may  be  correded  by  the  latter,  re¬ 
quires  no  fmall  fliare  of  ability  and  virtue.”  Alypius 
compofed  a  geographical  work  which  is  laid  to  have 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  hut  this  work 
has  lhared  the  fame  fate  as  many  other  prodndions  of 
antiquity.  Some  have  aferibed  the  work  which  God¬ 
frey  puhlifhed  under  the  title  of  “  A  Dcfcription  of 
the  Old  World  printed  in  4to,  at  Geneva,  to  Aly¬ 
pius  \  hut  fince  that  author  fpeaks  of  Britain,  not  mere¬ 
ly  from  report,  hut  his  own  obfervation  y  this,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  teftimony  of  fome  wi  iters,  leads  to  the 
conclufion,  that  this  “  Defcription”  is  an  anonymous 
work,  publilhed  in  the  reigns  of  Conftantius  and  Con- 
ltans.  (Gen,  Biog.). 


Alypius,  one  of  the  feven  Greek  writers  on  mufic,  Alypius. 
which  Meibomius  has  induflrioully  eolieded  and  pub- 
lilhcd,  with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes.  The 
time  in  which  he  flourilhed  cannot  be  preeilely  afeertain- 
ed.  He  is  faid  to  have  wrote  before  Euclid  and  Ptolemy  \ 
and  Calliodorus  arranges  his  work,  entitled,  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mufic,”  between  that  of  Nicomachus  and  Gau- 
dentius.  In  this  work  is  to  he  found  the  moil  complete 
nomenclature  of  all  the  founds  of  the  different  feales  and 
modes  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  which  have  eicapcd 
the  wreck  of  time.  So  complex  vras  the  fcience  of 
mufic  in  Greece  at  this  period,  that  the  charadcrs  ufed 
for  founds  were  1620  in  number.  The  24  letters  oi 
the  alphabet  furniihed  thefe  notes,  fometimes  in  an  en¬ 
tire,  fometimes  in  a  mutilated,  and  fometimes  in  an  al¬ 
tered  form  }  and  numerous  diferiminations  of  thefe  took 
place  by  means  of  the  accents  and  varied  pofitions  of 
letters. 

From  the  IMS.  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Meurfius  firft 
publilhed  this  trad  in  1616  \  hut  according  to  the  tc- 
flimony  of  Fahricius,  it  is  by  no  means  corred.  Ex- 
trads  have  been  publiflicd  from  Alypius,  by  Kircher, 
in  his  Mufurgia,  1650,  alleging  that  he  trail  fated 
the  whole  into  Latin  *,  hut  this  table  of  ancient  mufi- 
cal  notation  is  fo  inaccurate,  which  he  has  inferted  from 
him,  that  Meibomius,  who  confulted  not  only  the  Greek 
MS.  of  Scaliger,  but  that  of  Belejanus,  Barocus,  Barbe- 
ritti,  and  Selden,  affirms,  that  he  found  in  it  more  than 
200  errors.  The  learned  Meibomius,  with  incredible 
indullry,  decyphered  thofe  charaders,  which  previous  to 
his  time  were  fo  much  confounded,  disfigured,  and 
corrupted,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  inattention 
of  the  tranferibers  of  ancient  MSS.  This  advantage  rc- 
fulted  to  the  fcience  of  mufic,  chiefly  by  his  commenta¬ 
ries  on  Greek  muficians,  and  particularly  on  the  works 
of  Alypius. 

Alypius  of  Tagaila,  a  Chrillian  divine  who  fiou- 
rifhedin  the  fourth  century.  In  the  year  388,  lie  was 
baptized  along  with  Augufline,  and,  in  confequence  of 
a  limilarityof  difpofitions  and  religious  fentiments,  they 
became  ftrongly  attached  to  each  other.  In  quefl  of 
information  and  improvement,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Palefline  5  and  returning  home,  he  foou  acquired  fuch 
general  elleem,  that  he  -was  appointed  hifliop  of  his 
native  city.  He  had  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  the  opinions  of  the  Manichces ;  hut  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  farther  information  and  matured  experi¬ 
ence,  he  became  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  Donatifls  flourilhed  about  this  period,  and 
arrogantly  claimed  the  cxclufive  honour  of  being  the 
true  church  5  but  he,  along  with  his  friend  Augullinc, 
united  his  exertions  in  oppofing  the  tenets  of  that  fe<5t. 

In  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  403,  the  eru¬ 
dition  and  talents  of  Alypius,  along  with  Several  other 
eminent  divines,  were  unfuecefsfully  employed  in  en¬ 
deavouring7  to  reclaim  them,  and  to  bring  them  again 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  In  41 1  Alypius  was 
one  of  the  feven  who  held  a  friendly  and  theological 
conference  with  feven  of  the  Dona  till  bifhops.  But 
all  the  eloquence  and  flrength  of  argument  made 
ufe  of  by  thefe  divines,  although  feconded  by  the  pe¬ 
nal  decrees  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  were  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  producing  a  recantation  of  their  errors,  or  a 
peaceful  union  with  their  brethren.  In  fupport  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  Alypius  appears  to  have  vigoroully  ex¬ 
erted 
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A I) plus  ertcd  hid  talents  ;  and  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that 
1!  tiie  means  he  employed  for  that  purpofe  were  not  at  all 
Am  dd.bat  times  the  nioft  honourable ;  for  in  the  violence  of  his 
v  zeal  lie  went  as  deputy  from  the  churches  of  Africa 
to  the  emperor  Honorius,  in  order  to  obtain  fevere 
decrees  againll  the  fe6t  of  the  Pelagians.  Although 
Alypius  tailed  in  his  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Dona¬ 
te  fts  irom  error,  yet  he  was  fuccefsful  with  the  em¬ 
peror  in  obtaining  penal  decrees  again  ft  the  Pelagi¬ 
ans  \  in  eoulequence  of  which  their  miniilers  were 
banifhed,  their  churches  demolilhed,  and  their  aflem- 
hlies  difeon  tinned.  Alypius  died  about  the  year  430, 
and  Jiis  difpofitions  appear  to  have  participated  more 
of  the  violence  of  zeal,  than  of  the  mecknefs  of  cha¬ 
rity.  ( Gen,  Blog.) 

ALYSSUM,  Alysson,  or  Alysoides,  Mad  wort ; 
(from  u>.v<rrt»,  to  he  mad ;  beeaufe  it  was  believed  to 
have  the  property  of  curing  madnefs).  See  Botany 
Index . 

ALYTARCHA,  a  prieft  of  Antioch  in  Sy  ria,  who, 
in  the  games  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  prefided 
over  the  oflicers  who  'carried  rods  to  clear  away  the 
crowd  and  keep  order. 

In  the  Olympic  games,  the  alytarehes  had  the  fame 
command,  and  obliged  every  perfon  to  preferve  order 
and  decency. 

•  ALZIRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  feated  on  the  river  Xucar.  E.  Long.  o.  20. 
N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

AM  A,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  a  vcflel 
wherein  wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  eucharift.  In  this  fenle  the  word  is  alfo 
written  amula  :  fometimes  alfo  hama,  and  haniula. 

Am  A  is  fometimes  alio  ufed  for  a  wine  meafure,  as  a 
eafk,  pipe,  or  the  like. 

AMABYR,  a  barbarous  euftom  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  being  a 
fum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  when  a  maid  was  mar¬ 
ried  within  his  lordfliip.  The  word  is  old  Britifh,  and 
fignifies  u  the  price  of  virginity.” 

AMACK.  See  Amak. 

AMADABAT,  a  corruption  from  Ahmed  Abad, 
or  Ahmed's  city  (io  called  from  a  king  of  that  name)  ; 
a  large  and  populous  city  of  Xndoftan,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
72.  12  N.  Lat.  23.  o.  Amadabat  was  formerly  cal¬ 
led  Guzerat;  and  by  Shah  Jelian  nicknamed  Gherd- 
ubad ,  or  “  the  habitation  of  duft,”  beeaufe  it  was  much 
incommoded  therewith.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Guze¬ 
rat  kings,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Mogul  governor.  The 
city  ftands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  is  watered  by  the 
little  river  Sabremetti,  which,  though  not  deep,  in  time 
of  rains  overflows  the  plains  prodigioufly.  The  walls 
are  built  with  ftone  and  brick,  flanked  at  certain  di- 
ftanecs  with  great  round  towers  and  battlements  It  lias 
twelve  gates  ;  and,  including  the  fuhurbs,  is  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  long.  The  ftreets  are  wide.  The 
meyrfan  Jkdh,  or  king’s  fquare,  is  700  paces  long,  and 
400  broad,  planted  round  with  trees.  On  the  weft 
fide  is  the  eaftle,  wrelf  walled  with  freeftone,  and  as 
fpaeious  as  a  little  city  5  but  its  inward  appearance  is 
not  conformable  to  its  external  magnificence.  The 
caravanfcra  is  on  the  fouth  of  the  fquare,  and  its  chief 
ornament.  Near  the  mevdan  alfo  is  thevking’s  palace, 
whofe  apartments  are  richly  ornamented  ;  and  in  the 


midft  of  the  city  is  theEnglifh  factory,  where  they  pur-  Amadabat 
chafe  fine  chintz,  calicoes,  and  other  Indian  merelian-  {| 
dife.  The  place  is  fo  full  of  gardens  llored  with  fruit  Amadeus, 
trees,  that  from  an  eminence  it  looks  like  a  wood.  The  * 

Hindoos  have  here  an  hofpital  for  fiek  beafts,  and  an¬ 
other  for  lick  birds,  which  they  take  great  care  of.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  late  accounts,  this  city  is  little  inferior 
to  the  heft  in  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  yield  ten  times 
as  much  revenue  as  Surat. 

AMADAN,  or  IIamadan,  a  town  of  Perfia,  be¬ 
tween  Taurus  and  Ifpahan.  E.  Long.  47.  4.  N.  Lat. 

35*  15*  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  fprings,  which  water  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  very  large ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  waftc  fpots  within  it,  as  well  as 
cultivated  land.  The  houles  are  built  of  brick  harden¬ 


ed  in  the  fun,  and  have  but  a  very  indifferent  afpeft. 
There  is  but  one  tolerable  llrcet  $  and  that  is  where 
fluffs,  garments,  and  the  like,  are  expofed  to  falc :  it 
is  llraiglit,  long,  and  wide  \  and  the  lliops  are  very  well 
furnifhed.  The  adjacent  parts  are  fruitful  in  corn  and 
rice,  infomuch  that  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  fup- 
plied  from  hence.  It  is  faid  to  enjoy  a  very  falubrious 
air  5  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intenfe.  The  Armenians 
have  a  church  in  this  town  \  but  it  is  a  very  ill  contriv¬ 
ed  ftruclure.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  near  a 
tomb,  where  they  pretend  Eflher  and  Mordecai  lie  in* 
terred.  lo  this  place  they  come  in  pilgrimage  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  Levant.  About  a  league  from 
Amadan,  there  is  a  mountain  called  2f(dbanay  which 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  curious  herbs.  In  the  fpring, 
people  flock  to  this  mountain  from  all  parts  to  recover 
their  health,  liy  lucking  in  the  falutary  effluvia  with 
their  breath. 

Amadan  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  laid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rebuilt  bv 
Darius,  who  brought  hither  all  his  riches.  The  kings 
of  Perii a  frequently  retired  to  this  place  011  account  of 
its  delightful  fituation  \  for  which  realon  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Royal  City.  It  was  conquered  by  the  ca¬ 
liph  Othman,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being  deftroyed  by 
Jcnghiz  Khan  in  1220.  I  t  lnftl  then  ftrong  walls  and  a 
good  eaftle,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  preient  beau¬ 
ty  conlifts  in  its  gardens  and  fprings. 

AMADANAGER,  a  town  in  the  hither  peninfula 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Deoan.  E.  Long.  74.  13. 
N.  Lat.  18.  10.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  1598, 
alter  a  liege  of  fix  months  j  being  at  that  time  defended 
by  a  ftrong  eaftle,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  ditches,  into  which  feveral  fprings 
difeharged  their  waters. 

t  AMADEUS  V.  count  of  Savoy,  arofe  to  that  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  year  1285.  In  him  it  appeared,  that 
mental  excellence  can  rife  fuperior  to  riches  or  extent 
of  territory  j  for  although  liis  dominions  were  by  no 
means  extenfive,  nor  his  riches  great,  yet,  in  confe- 
quenee  of  his  wifdom  and  iuccefs,  he  obtained  the  fur- 
name  ol  Great .  The  cautious  prudence  of  Amadeus, 
however,  enabled  him  greatly  to  increafe  his  territory, 
by  means  of  marriage,  purchafe,  and  donations.  I11 
this  fituation,  with  extended  dominion,  and  diftinguifii- 
ed  for  wifdom  and  prudence,  he  rofe  to  fuch  eminence 
among  the  European  powers,  that  he  was  conftituted 
their  umpire  to  fettle  their  differences  $  and  in  that  Ra¬ 
tion  acquitted  himfelf  with  much  reputation  and  ge¬ 
neral 
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Amadeus,  neral  utility.  But  in  bis  ehara&er  valour  and  wifdom 
v~ — *  were  combined  $  for  when  the  Turks  attempted  to  re¬ 
take  the  ille  of  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerufalcm,  he  boldly  defended  it,  and  acquired  great 
renown.  A  Mai  tele  erols  with  the  letters  F.  K.  R.  T. 
in  future  became  the  arms  of  Amadeus  and  his  fueeef- 
fors,  in  memory  of  this  fignal  victory.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  motto  is  faid  to  be,  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum 
tenuit , — “  His  valour  kept  Rhodes.”  For  this  im¬ 
portant  fervice  the  grandmafter  conferred  on  him  the 
grant  of  a  palace  at  Lyons.  Andronicus  the  emperor 
of  the  call  had  married  his  daughter  \  and  in  order  to 
j  romote  the  views  of  his  fou-in-law,  Amadeus  took  a 
journey  to  Avignon  to  perfuade  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
preach  a  crufade  in  favour  of  Andronicus.  In  the 
year  1323  the  famous  Amadeus  died  at  that  place. 
Deep  penetration,  keen  difeernment,  confummate  pru¬ 
dence,  great  valour,  together  with  no  fmall  portion  of 
the  religious  fiiperftition  of  his  time,  appear  to  have 
been  the  reigning  features  in  his  character.  (Mod. 

IJniv .  Hift.). 

Amadeus  VI H.  count  of  Savoy,  in  1391,  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Amadeus  VII.  With  the  large  lum  of 
45,000  florins  of  gold  lie  purchafed  the  country  of 
Gencvois  from  its  la  ft  earl.  Anxious  to  extend  his 
territories,  he  purchafed  the  city  of  Rumilli,  upon  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  widow  of  the  eount  of  Ge- 
nevois,  and  thus  the  houfe  of  Savoy  became  fo  illuflri- 
ous  that  the  emperor  Sigifmund  cre6led  Savoy  into  a 
duchy  in  the  year  1426.  Hiflorians  relate,  that  he 
uflifled  John  Paleologus  againft  the  duke  of  Milan, 
who  endeavoured  to  wreft  from  him  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat.  Deeply  fenfible  of  the  ferviees  which  he 
had  received,- Paleologus  not  only  religned  to  the  duke,, 
Chivas,  Brandis,  and  leveral  other  eflates,  hut  fubniit- 
ted  to  hold  all  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat  as  a  lief 
from  the  houfe  of  SavoV.  Thefe  fortunate  acquifitions 
of  territory  \\Tere  not  yet  limited  *,  for  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  with  Philip  Maria,  duke  ol  Mi¬ 
lan,  he  received  Vercelli,  and  about  the  lame  time  the 
eount  of  Crefeentino  fubmitted  to  become  his  feo- 
dary.  In  his  ambitious  •purfuit,  lie  laid  elaim  to  the 
fo ve reign ty  -of  the  eity  of  Geneva  j  but  that  claim, 
though  enforced  by  the  pope,  was  rejected,  by  the 
citizens  with  difdain,  and  the  emperor  Sigifmund 
taking  it  under  his  protection,  declared  it  an  imperial 
city.  After  fucli  an  extenfive  acquifition  of  dominion, 
and  amaffing  fueh  lums  of  money,  he  formed  the  An¬ 
gular  fcheme  of  abandoning  his  throne  and  family  *, 
and  for  that  purpofe  retired  to  a  religious  houfe  at  a 
plaee  called  Ripaillc .  But  although  he  refigned  the 
dukedom  of  Savoy  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis,  and  made 
his  youngell  fon  Philip,  count  of  Gencvois  *,  yet  their 
honours  were  merely  nominal,  for  he  eonltrained  them 
to  live  on  a  very  fcanty  allowance,  while  he  in  his 
retirement  received  all  the  revenues,  and  collected 
fueli  films  of  money,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  purchafed 
the  papal  honours.  During  the  previous  part  of  his 
life,  having  adopted  great  fanCtity  of  manners,  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  his  retirement  were  generally  reckoned  reli¬ 
gious  j  but  what  was  the  aftonilhment  of  mankind  to 
behold  the  feat  of  his  hermitage  become  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  every  rare  delicacy,  and  of  the  moll  refined 
luxury  !  The  local  fituation  of  the  plaee  was  truly 
delightful,  and  was  enriehed  with  every  thing  that 
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eould  afford  gratification  to  the  fenfes ;  and  his  reti-  Amadeus. 

nue  confided  of  fome  of  his  mod  intimate  friends,  along  ' - ■ J 

with  20  faithful  fervants,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
his  voluptuous  feercts.  Neither  did  he  affume  a  religi¬ 
ous  habit,  hut  wore  purple  robes,  and  upon  his  mantle 
was  embroidered  a  golden  crofs.  His  table  groaned  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  luxurious  dainties,  and  the  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  mu  lie  cheered  the  daily  lead  *,  in  Ihort,  fuch  was 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  that  place,  that  in  the  Trench 
language  the  phi*afe,yh//v  ripcuilcs i,  lignifies  to  make 
exquilite  good  cheer. 

lie  indituted  a  fecular  knighthood  in  that  place  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  of  St  Maurice.  The  brethren  ad 
fumed  the  name  of  hermits,  wore  beards,  and  excluded 
women  from  their  community  \  and  in  other  relpects 
com  poled  the  eliaraCler  of  decent  epicures. 

When  be  obtained  the  papal  dignity,  and  was 
crow  ned  by  the  cardinal  of  Arles  at  Bafil,  all  Europe 
wras  filled  with  ailoniihment  in  confeqiieiice  of  his  ele¬ 
vation  j  for  he  had  never  entered  into  holy  orders. 

But  he  had  found  means  to  remove  every  objection, 
the  eouneil  confirmed  his  eleCtion,  and  with  pretend¬ 
ed  reluCtance  lie  put  on  his  pontifical  ornaments, 
and  was  eonfecrated  in  tire  church  of  St  Maurice. 

It  fee  mod  good  to  Amadeus  to  a  ffu  me  the  title  of 
Felix  V.  As  might  naturally  be  expeCted  in  fuch 
circuniftanees,  the  papal  dignity  was  fevcrely  con- 
tefted  between  him  and  Eugenius  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  importunities  of  the  council,  the  emperor 
refufed  to  acknowledge  his  elevation.  This  religi¬ 
ous  difpute  involved  all  Europe  in  contention,  lii- 
ilorians  relate  that  Germany  remained  neutral,  and 
France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  decla¬ 
red  for  Eugenius  j  but  Arragon,  Poland,  and  Bretagne, 
recognized  the  eouneil  only  *,  at  the  lame  time  that 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Bafil,  Stralburg,  Pomerania,  and 
one  of  the  duchies  of  Bavaria,  recognized  Felix.  The 
emperor  Frederick  IIP.  held  a  council  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  before  which  both  the  popes  urged  their  relpee- 
tive  rights  by  means  of  deputies.  This  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regain  pcaee  to  Europe  was  unfuccefsful  *, 
therefore  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  Bafil, 
and  had  a  perfonal  interview  with  Felix.  The  mind  of 
Amadeus  wras  now  fo  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
pleafure,  that  he  had  again  returned  to  his  favourite  re¬ 
treat  >  and  after  the  fathers  of  the  council  had  frequent¬ 
ly  folieited  him  in  vain  to  refide  at  Bafil,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  remove  to  Lyons,  which  was  near  the 
feat  of  his  pleafures.  During  the  contcll,  Eugenius  had 
excommunicated  Felix,  the  council,  and  feveral  of  the 
German  princes,  fo  that  the  whole  church  was  then 
filled  with  confufion  and  difordcr.  The  death  of  E11- 
genius,  however,  terminated  the  flrugglc ;  for  upon  his 
death  the  cardinals  at  Rome  ele£led  Thomas  de  Sar- 
zan,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  \ .  In  this 
fituation  of  affairs,  Amadeus  deemed  it  prudent  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  negociation  for  the  refignation  of  his  pa¬ 
pal  crown.  In  this  tranfa&ion  he  difplayed  the  pro- 
foundeft  policy  and  addrefs,  which  induced  Nicho¬ 
las  to  annul  all  that  Eugenius  had  done  to  his  dis¬ 
honour,  or  that  of  his  affociates ;  to  confirm  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  council  of  Bafil  to  appoint  him  per¬ 
petual  apollolical  legate  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
other  places  of  his  own  dominions,  and  even  added  to 
thefe  the  honour  of  being  billiop  of  Bafil,  Laufanne, 

Stralburg, 
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Amad^as  Strafburg  and  Conftanee.  Nor  did  his  vanity  forfake 
j!  ~  him  even  in  this  political  trail  fa 6lion,  for  he  provided 
Am  ado  w.  ^  that  he  fliould  continue  to  wear  the  pontifical  dreis 
unlefs  in  a  very  few  particulars.  In  order  to  gratify 
the  fame  haughty  difpofition,  he  it  ip  u  lated  that  he  fliould 
not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Home  to  attend  any  general 
council }  and  that  when  he  had  oceaiion  to  approach 
the  pope,  he  fliould  rife  to  receive  him,  and  inilead  of 
killing  his  toe,  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  kifs  his  check. 
Amadeus  retired  to  Laufamie,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  60,  in  the  year  1451. 

As  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is  fertile  in  memora¬ 
ble  events,  fo  the  character  of  Amadeus  was  one  of 
the  moft  diitinguifhed  of  his  time.  The  verlatility  of 
his  genius  has  led  writers  to  differ  in  the  delineation  of 
liis  chara&er.  Some  have  represented  him  as  a  perfon 
of  Angular  fan&ity  of  manners,  and  poffeffed  of  uneom- 
lnon  moderation  and  virtue  ;  others  have  represented 
hiih  as  a  confirmed  bigot,  and  a  violent  enthuiiaft  j  and 
a  third  el  a  is  of  authors  have  magnified  his  talents  far 
ubove  the  general  ftandard,  and  extolled  him  as  one  of 
the  molt  aecomplillied  princes  iii  Europe.  His  real 
character  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  extravagancies, 
in  which  virtue,  genius,  caprice,  and  vanity,  were 
blended.  {Mod.  Univ .  Hijld) 

Amadeus  IX.  count  of  Savoy,  fueeeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Lewis,  in  his  dominion  and  honours  The  prince 
who  exerts  his  talents  to  promote  the  happinel’s  of  his 
fubje&s,  is  worthy  of  more  fame  than  the  prince  who 
inereafes  the  number  of  his  fubje£ls  by  unjult  and  un- 
neeelfary  wars.  In  this  view  Amadeus  IX.  deferves  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  his  nation.  His  bodily  eonftitu- 
tion  was  weak,  and  he  was  afflicted  with  the  falling- 
fieknefs,  yet,  in  confequenee  of  his  piety,  virtue,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  juftiee,  lie  was  furnamed  the  Happy. 
The  clemency  of  his  temper  was  fueh  that  he  readily 
pardoned  thofe  who  offended  him,  and  in  few  inftanees 
was  he  induced  to  punifli.  In  his  character,  however, 
the  virtue  of  benevolence  flione  with  peculiar  fplendour 
among  the  other  virtues  of  the  Chriftian.  A  foreign 
minifter  one  day  ufed  the  freedom  to  inquire  at  Ama¬ 
deus,  if  he  kept  any  hounds.  The  duke  replied,  “  a 
great  number,  and  you  fliall  fee  them  to-morrow  at 
noon.”  The  minifter  attended  at  that  hour  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  feeing  a  numerous  pack  of  hounds  ;  but  the 
duke  led  him  to  a  window  which  looked  into  an  ex- 
tenfive  fquare,  and  directing  his  view  to  a  multitude  of 
poor  people  eating  and  drinking,  he  exclaimed,  u  Thefe 
^ire  my  hounds,  with  whom  I  go  in  chafe  of  heaven.” 
In  all  thefe  pious  and  benevolent  labours  he  was  fe- 
eonded  by  his  wife  lolande  of  France.  When  one  of 
his  parfimonious  courtiers  reminded  him  that  he  would 
fpend  all  his  revenues,  he  generoufly  replied,  “  Here 
is  the  eollar  of  my  order,  let  them  fell  it  and  relieve 
my  people.”  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
thirty-feventh  of  his  life,  he  died  univerfally  lamented 
by  all  his  loyal  fubje£ls,  in  the  year  1472.  In  high 
elleem  for  his  virtuous  qualities,  his  fubje&s  conferred 
on  him  the  appellation  of  The  Blcjfcd.  {Mod.  Univ. 
Hi/i.) 

AMADIA,  a  trading  town  of  Afia,  in  Curdiftan, 
belonging  to  the  Turks  ;  feated  on  a  high  mountain. 
E.  Long.  43.  1.  N.  Lat.  36.  25. 

AM  ADO  W,  a  kind  of  black  match,  tinder,  or 
touchwood,  which  eomes  from  Germany.  It  is  made 
Vol.  I.  Fart  II. 


of  a  fort  of  large  muflirooms  or  fpongy  excrefeences,  Amadou 
which  commonly  grow  on  old  trees,  efpeeially  oaks,  |j 
afli,  and  lirs.  This  fubftanee  being  boiled  in  common  .Amalanc. 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  well  beaten,  is  then 
put  into  a  ilrong  ley  prepared  with  faltpetre,  after 
which  it  is  again  put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  The  drug- 
gifts  fell  this  mutch  wholelale  in  France,  and  feveral 
hawkers  retail  it.  Some  give  to*  the  amadow  the  name 
oi  pyrotechnical fponge,  beeaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take 
lire. 

AMADQWRY,  a  kind  of  cotton  which  eomes  from 
Alexandria  by  the  way  of  Marfeillea. 

AMAIN,  in  the  lea  language,  a  term  importing  to 
lower  fomething  at  onee.  Thus,  to  Jit  ike  amain ,  is  to 
lower  or  let  fall  the  top  fails  \  to  wave  amain ,  is  to  make 
a  lignal,  by  waving  a  drawn  fword,  or  the  like,  as  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  enemy  ilrike  their  topfails. 

AMAK,  a  Imall  illand  in  the  Baltic  fea,  near  Co¬ 
penhagen,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  canal  over 
which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  Amak  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad  5  and  is  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  defeendants  of  a  colony  from  Fail  Friefland,  to 
whom  the  illand  was  eomigned  by  Chriftian  II.  at  the 
requeft  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  lifter  of  Charles  V.  for 
the  purpoie  of  lupplying  her  with  vegetables,  elieefe, 
and  butter.  From  the  intermarriages  of  thefe  eolonifts 
with  the  Danes,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  ehiefly  de- 
feended  )  but  as  they  wear  their  own  drefs,  and  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a  diftinct  race  from 
the  natives.  The  illand  contains  about  fix  villages, 
and  between  3000  and  4000  fouls.  It  has  two  ehurehes, 
in  which  the  minifters  preach  oecafionally  in  Dutch 
and  Danifh.  The  inhabitants  have  their  own  inferior 
tribunals  *,  hut  in  capital  offences  are  amenable  to  the 
king’s  court  of  juftiee  at  Copenhagen.  The  old  na¬ 
tional  habit,  brought  by  the  original  eolony  when  they 
firft  migrated  to  the  illand,  is  Hill  in  life  amongft  them. 

It  rel'emliles  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Quakers,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemilli  paint¬ 
ers.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  black  jac¬ 
kets,  full  glazed  breeches  of  the  fame  colour,  loofe  at 
the  knee,  and  tied  round  the  waift.  The  women  are 
dreffed  chiefly  in  black  jackets  and  petticoats,  with 
a  pieee  of  blue  glazed  cloth  hound  on  their  heads.  The 
illand  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pallures *,  and  ftili,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  dciign,  fupplies  Copenhagen 
with  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  E.  Long.  12.  10. 

N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

AMAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Wefer.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpeeially  in  timber,  deals, 
and  tar.  E.  Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  58.  50. 

AMALARIC,  wras  the  fon  of  Alarie  II.  and  king 
of  the  Viflgoths.  Deprived  of  his  father  when  an  in¬ 
fant,  he  would  have  been  bereft  of  his  erown,  had  not 
his  grandfather  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  in- 
terpofed  in  his  behalf.  In  defence  of  the  royal  infant, 
he  expelled  from  the  throne  his  natural  brother,  who 
had  ufurped  the  government,  and  ruled  the  kingdom 
during  his  life,  and  preferved  the  erown  to  the  natural 
heir.  In  526  the  grandfather  died,  and  Amalarie  af- 
fumed  the  royal  authority.  In  517  he  married  Clo¬ 
tilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis,  an  amiable  lady,  who 
inherited  both  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  of  the  fame  name.  The  Catholic  hifto- 
S  D  rians 
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Aingiaric,  nans  relate,  that  the  king  being  violently  attached  to 
Amalttfon-  Arian  caufe,  ufed  means  to  compel  his  queen  to 
,  embrace  the  fame  opinions  }  which  participated  more  of 
cruelty  than  piety.  With  all  the  hrmncls  of  a  great 
mind,  and  the  amiable  patience  of  a  Chriftian,  fhe  en¬ 
dured  her  wrongs  for  a  confiderable  period  }  but  at 
length,  worn  out  with  injurious  treatment,  fhe  was  for¬ 
ced  to  apply  to  her  brothers  for  afliftancc,  and  fent 
them  a  handkerchief  Rained  with  her  blood  in  proof  of 
her  cruel  ufage.  In  order  to  relieve  their  filler,  one 
of  them,  Childebcrt  king  of  Paris,  entered  the  territories 
of  Amalaric,  who  then  refided  with  his  court  at  Nar- 
bonne  ;  and  their  different  forces  having  joined  battle, 
the  troops  of  Amalaric  were  totally  defeated,  and  the 
king  himfelf  forced  to  fave  his  life  by  flying  into  Spain, 
A.  D.  531.  It  is  reported  that,  when  endeavouring  to 
regain  Narbonne,  he  was  flain  either  by  an  affaflin,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Theudis  his  fucceffor,  or  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
Some  hiftorians  again  fay,  that  he  died  in  Barcelona. 
(Gen.  Bing.) 

AM ALASONTH A,  youngeft  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Oilrogoths,  was  born  about 
the  year  498.  The  filler  of  Clovis  was  her  mother, 
and  in  515,  Ihe  married  Eutharic  the  only  remaining 
heir  of  the  legal  race  of  the  Amali.  Her  father  hav¬ 
ing  formed  the  delign  of  making  him  his  fucceffor,  he 
fent  to  bring  him  from  Spain  for  that  purpofe.  But  he 
never  arrived  at  the  deftined  honour  j  for  Eutharic  died 
previous  to  his  father-in-law,  and  his  only  fon  Athala- 
ric,  was  alfo  bereft  of  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of 
eight  years.  The  well  known  abilities  of  Anialalon- 
tlia  induced  Theodoric  to  place  Athalaric,  to  whom 
he  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother.  This  princefs  inherited  an  ample  ihare  of  her 
father’s  talents  ;  and  her  father  had  been  exceedingly 
careful  to  improve  thefc  natural  endowments  by  means 
of  a  liberal  education.  She  became  a  great  proficient 
in  the  philofophy  and  morals  of  that  age,  and  with 
equal  elegance  and  grace  fhe  could  converfe  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  languages.  Nor  were  her 
talents  merely  qualified  to  adorn  private  life  :  fhe  dif- 
played  them  in  the  adminiflration  of  public  j office,  and 
political  difeuflion.  Her  firff  efforts  were  in  behalf  of 
the  injured  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus,  whom 
ffie  reinftated  in  the  poffeflion  of  their  inheritance. 
When  the  chiefs  of  the  Goths  were  ftrongly  inclined  to 
treat  the  Romans  as  a  conquered  people,  ffie  mildly  re- 
ffrained  their  violent  oppreffion  and  their  ungovernable 
rapacity.  Adorning  the  female  character,  fhe  relieved 
her  fubje&s  from  fome  of  the  feverer  impofitions  of  her 
father  j  but  carefully  retained  all  his  laws,  magiftrates, 
and  political  inllitutions.  Having  herfelf  tailed  of  the 
fweets  of  literature,  and  experienced  its  advantages, 
flic  patronized  learning  with  an  ailiduous  care,  by 
regularly  paying  the  falaries  of  public  teachers,  and 
giving  every  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
genius.  Her  peaceable  deportment  towards  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  forms  an  amiable  feature  in  her  cha¬ 
racter.  Both  with  the  imperial  court,  and  with  all  the 
other  powers,  fhe  lived  upon  agreeable  terms,  and  thus 
univerfal  honour  and  profperity  prevailed.  Both  in 
confequence  of  maternal  affection  and  the  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  her  mind,  fhe  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  in  the 
education  of  her  orphan  fon.  Unfortunately,  however, 


both  for  the  mother  and  the  ion,  neither  the  general  Anmlafonv 
character  of  the  Gothic  nation r  nor  the  wayward  incli-  tha, 
nations  of  the  boy,  feconded  her  laudable  endeavours.  t  Amalek.  ^ 
The  Gothic  nobles  had  juft  commenced  their  murmur-  v 
ings  again  ft  the  foft  effeminate  manner  in  which  their 
prince  was  educating,  when,  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
youth  having  undergone  fome  kind  maternal  challife- 
ment,  ruflied  into  the  room  where  fome  of  the  nobles 
were  affembled  with  the  tears  llreaming  from  his  eyes. 

Informed  of  the  caufe  of  his  diftrcls,  the  wrath  of  the 
nobles  fuddenly  arofe,  and  in  a  violent  burft  of  paflion 
they  infifted  upon  the  immediate  releafe  of  their  prince 
from  the  bondage  of  learning  and  from  the  rellraints  of 
a  mother.  The  unfortunate  youth  was  thus  dragged 
from  the  habitation  of  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue  p 
and  plunged  into  all  the  extravagancies  of  diflolute 
pleafure,  and  his  mind  infpired  with  contempt  and  aver- 
lion  to  his  virtuous  mother. 

It  was  impoflible  for  humanity  to  bear  this  infill t  and- 
high  injury  without  oppofition  \  therefore,  in  the  firft 
effufions  of  her  refentment  flic  leized  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  concerned  in  this  trani action,  and  confin¬ 
ed  them  in  one  of  the  remoteft  parts  of  Italy.  But  the 
efforts  of  one  or.  of  a  few  individuals,  are  never  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  tafk  of  counteracting^  the  general  efforts 
of  a  nation,  for  the  party  whole  fentiments  were  op- 
pofed  to  hers,  grew  daily  in  magnitude  and  ftrengtli, 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  Amalafontha  formed  ferious  refo- 
Lutions  of  flickering  herfelf  under  the  protedion  of 
Juftinian.  After  a  correfpondence  had  been  carried  on 
to  prepare  for  this  event,  and  when  fhe  was  about  to 
fail  for  that  place,  fhe  determined  to  make  one  bold 
effort  to  regain  her  abfolute  power.  "With  this  view 
flie  caufed  the  three  perfons  who  were  in  confinement 
to  be  fecretly  affaflinated ;  and  this  adion  re-cftablifli- 
ed  her  authority,  although  it  augmented  the  public 
hatred.  But  another  caufe  of  difquiet  foon  arofe.  At 
the  early  age  of  iixteen,  her  fon  fell  a  vidim  to  his 
debaucheries  and  follies,  and  flie  was  left  devoid  of  any 
legal  claim  to' the  crown,  ft  lie  accompliflied  and  am¬ 
bitious  Amalafontha  fpurned  the  idea  of  retiring  to  a* 
private  Ration,  and  formed  the  bold  defign  of  fliar- 
ing  the  throne  with  Theodotus  her  coufin.  She  had 
fufficient  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  difpofitions  of 
that  youth  were  indolent  and  weak,  and  confequently 
fhe  hoped  ftill  to  remain  at  the  helm  of  government.  But. 
the  future  fortune  of  that  accompliflied  woman,  demon- 
ftrates  to  pofterity  the  danger  of  confiding  in  human 
weaknefs,  where  the  principles  of  honour  and  juftice 
and  virtue  are  wanting,  ftheodotus  iffued  an  order 
for  her  confinement  in  an  ifland  in  the  lake  Bolfena  }  and. 
in  the  year  535  flie  was  ftrangled  in  the  bath.  Some 
hillorians  aferibe  this  aCiion  to  the  influence  of  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora*,  who  was  feized  with  jealoufy  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  refpeCt  fliown  her  by  Juftinian.  ( Gen . 

Biogi) 

AMALEK,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  by  Timna  las  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  grandfon  of  Eiau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  1 2.  and 
1  Chr.  i.  36.  Amalek  fucceeded  Gatam  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Edom.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekites ; 
a  powerful  people  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea,  be¬ 
tween  the  Dead  lea  and  the  Red  fea,  or  between  Ha- 
vila  and  Shur  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  ;  fometimes  in  one  can¬ 
ton  and  fometimes  in  another.  It  does  not  appear  that 
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Amalek.  they  had  cities  -y  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  one 

- v - '  in  the  Seriptures  (id.  ib.  5.)  they  lived  generally  in 

hamlets,  eaves,  or  tents. 

The  Israelites  had  fcareely  palled  the  lied  fea  on 
their  way  to  the  wildernels,  before  the  Amalekites  eame 
to  attack  them  in  the  defects  of  llephidim  (Exod.  xvii. 
8.  &.c.)  \  and  put  thole  eruelly  to  the  fword  who  were 
obliged,  either  through  fatigue  or  weaknefs,  to  remain 
behind.  Mofes,  by  divine  eommand,  directed  Jolliua  to 
fall  upon  this  people  \  to  record  the  a<5t  of  inhumanity 
which  they  had  committed  in  a  hook,  in  order  to  have 
it  always  before  their  eyes  5  and  to  revenge  it  in  the 
moll  remarkable  manner.  Jolliua  therefore  fell  upon 
the  Amalekites  and  defeated  them,  while  Mofes  was 
upon  the  mountain,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  company. 
Mofes,  during  the  time  of  the  engagement,  held  up  his 
hands,  to  which  the  fuecefs  of  the  battle  Was  owing  ; 
for  as  often  as  he  let  them  down,  Amalek  prevailed. 
But  Mofes’s  hands  being  tired,  Aaron  and  Hur  flip- 
ported  his  arms,  and  held  them  extended  while  the 
battle  lafted,  which  was  from  the  morning  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night,  when  the  Amalekites  were  cut  in 
pieces.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2CI3, 
before  C  hr  ill  1491. 

The  ground  of  the  enmity  of  the  Amalekites  againil 
the  Jfraclites  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
nate  hatred,  from  the  remem  bran  ee  of  Jaeob’s  depriv¬ 
ing  their  progenitor  both  of  his  birthright  and  blef- 
fing.  Their  falling  upon  them,  however,  and  that 
without  any  provocation,  when  they  faw  them  rtdueed 
to  fo  low  a  condition  by  the  fatigue  of  their  march, 
and  the  exceffive  drought  they  laboured  under,  was  an 
inhuman  adtion,  and  jullly  deferved  the  defeat  which 
Jolliua  gave  them.  Under  the  Judges  (v.  3.),  we  fee 
the  Amalekites  united  with  the  Midianites  and  Moab¬ 
ites,  in  a  deiign  to  opprefs  Ifrael }  but  Ehud  delivered 
the  Ifraelites  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg. 
iih),  and  Gideon  (ehap.  viii.)  delivered  them  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites.  About  the  year  of  the 
world  2930,  Saul  marehed  againft  the  Amalekites, 
advanced  as  far  as  their  eapital,  and  put  all  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  hell  of  all 
the  eattlc  and  moveables,  contrary  to  a  divine  eom¬ 
mand  ;  wliieh  a£l  of  difobedienee  was  the  caufe  of 
Saul’s  future  misfortunes. 

After  this  war,  the  Amalekites  fcareely  appear  any 
more  in  hillory.  However,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2949,  a  troop  of  Amalekites  came  and  pillaged 
Ziklag,  which  belonged  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.), 
where  lie  had  left  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  and  Abi¬ 
gail  \  hut  lie  returning  from  an  expedition  whieh  lie 
had  made  in  the  eompany  of  Aehifh  into  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  purfued  them,  overtook  and  difperfed  them, 
and  recovered  all  the  booty  whieh  they  had  carried  off 
from  Ziklag. 

The  Arabians  maintain  Amalek  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah  \  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Ad,  and  grandfather  of  Schedad.  Cal  met 
thinks  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected, 
as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Amalek  the  fon  of  Eli- 
phaz,  and  grandfon  of  Efau,  Ihould  be  the  father  of  a 
people  fo  powerful  and  numerous  as  the  Amalekites 
were  when  the  Ifraelites  departed  out  of  Egypt.  Mofes 
in  the  hook  of  Genefis  (xiv.  7.)  relates  that  in  Abra- 
hain’s  time,  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek,  the  fon 


of  Eliphaz,  the  five  confederate  kings  carried  the  wav  Amalek, 
into  Amalek’s  country,  about  Kadelh 4  and  into  that  of  Amalfi.’ 

the  Amorites,  about  Hazczon-taniar.  The  fame  Mo-  - 

fes  (Nutii.  xxiv.  20.)  relates,  that  the  diviner  Balaam* 
obferving  at  a  dillance  the  land  of  Amalek,  faid  in  his 
prophetic  ftyle,  “  Amalek  is  the  firft,  the  head,  the  o- 
riginal  of  the  nations  \  hut  his  hitter  end  {hall  be,  that 
lie  periih  for  ever.”  Our  commentator  obferves,  that 
tins  epithet  of  the  firft  of  nations  eannot  eertainly  a- 
gree  with  the  Amalekites  deiccnded  from  the  fon  of 
Eliphaz,  beeaufe  the  generation  then  living  was  but 
the  third  from  Amalek.  Befides,  Mofes  never  rc- 
proaehes  the  Amalekites  with  attacking  their  brethren 
the  Ifraelites  \  an  aggravating  eireumitanee,  which  lie 
’would  not  have  omitted  were  the  Amalekites  defeend- 
ed  from  Efau  \  in  which  cale  they  had  been  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Jiraclites.  Lailly,  we  fee  the  Amalekites 
almofl  alwaysjoined  in  the  Scripture  with  the  Canaan - 
ites  and  Philiilines,  and  never  with  the  Edomites  *,  and 
when  Saul  made  war  upon  the  Amalekites,  and  almoll 
utterly  deftroyed  them,  wc  do  not  find  that  the  Edom¬ 
ites  made  the  leall  motion  towards  their  afliftance,  nor 
to  revenge  them  afterwards.  Thence  it  is  thought  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Amalekites,  who  are  fo  often  mentioned  - 
in  Scripture,  were  a  free  people  defeended  from  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  devoted  to  the  eurfe  as  well  as  the  other 
Amorites,  and  very  different  from  the  defeendants  of 
Amalek,  the  grandfon  of  Efau. 

The  accounts  which  the  Arabians  give  us  of  the 
Amalekites  dellroyed  by  Saul  are  as  follow  :  Amalek 
was  the  father  of  an  ancient  tribe  in  Arabia,  extermi¬ 
nated  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  This  tribe  contained  only 
the  Arabians  who  are  called  'Pure ;  the  remains  where 
of  were  mingled  with  the  pollerity  of  Joktan  and  Ad- 
nan,  and  fo  beeame  Mofarahes  or  Moftaarabes;  that  is 
to  fay,  Arabians  blended  with  foreign  nations.  They 
further  believe,  that  Goliath,  who  was  overcome  by 
David,  was  king  of  the  Amalekites  ;  and  that  the  gi¬ 
ants  who  inhabited  Paleftine  in  Jolhua’s  time  were  of 
the  fame  raee.  That  at  lad  part  of  the  Amalekites  re¬ 
tired  into  Africa  while  Jolliua  was  yet  living,  and  fet¬ 
tled  upon  the  eoalls  of  Barbary ,  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea.  The  fon  of  Amalek  was  Ad,  a  celebrated 
prinee  among  the  Arabians.  Some  make  him  the  fon 
of  Uz,  and  grandfon  of  Aram  the  fon  of  Sliem.  Let 
this  be  as  it  will,  the  Mahometans  fay  that  Ad  was  the 
father  of  an  Arabian  tribe  called  Aditcs  ;  who  were  ex¬ 
terminated,  as  they  tell  us,  for  not  hearkening  to  the 
patriareh  Eber,  who  preached  the  unity  of  God  to 
them.  Ad  had  two  fons,  Schedad  and  Sehedid. 

AMALFI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  35.  It  is  faid  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Roman  families,  ’who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentury,  either  from 
private  views  of  emolument,  or  in  confequence  of  eom- 
pulfory  orders  from  the  emperor,  had  left  Rome,  and 
embarked  for  Conftantinople;  but  meeting  with  ftorms 
on  their  paffage,  were  call  away  on  the  lliorcs  of  Sa¬ 
lerno,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  purfuing  their 
voyage.  In  this  flate  of  perplexity  they  long  remain¬ 
ed  \  but  at  lafl  came  to  the  refolution  of  fettling  on  the 
prefent  fite  of  Amalfi,  where  they  expected  to  enjoy 
leeurity,  and  fuflieient  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Ihe  earliefl  notice  of  them  in  this  fettlement  dates  no 
higher  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Im- 
5  D  Z  pervious 
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Amalfi,  pervious  mountains  and  inaeeefiible  eoafts  preferred 
;  tlieir  infant  ft  ate  from  the  firft  fury  of  the  Lombards, 
who  ieldoni  attempted  the  conqueft  of  a  maritime 
people. 

in  the  year  825,  when  this  little  republic  had,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  attained  a  degree 
of  wealth  and  reputation  fufficient  to  excite  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  its  neighbours,  Sico,  prince  of  Salerno,  marched 
a  body  of  troops  by  night,  furprifed  Amalfi,  and  car¬ 
rying  oft*  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  compelled 
them  to  fix  at  Salerno,  which  had  lately  tuftered  a  great 
lofs  of  people  by  an  epidemical  dilorder.  But  before 
the  fourth  year  of  their  captivity  was  expired,  the  A- 
malfitans  took  advantage  of  the  abi'ence  of  the  Salerni¬ 
tan  chiefs,  who  were  then  carrying  on  a  war  with  the 
Beneventans ;  armed  themfelves  }  and,  after  burning 
and  plundering  Salerno,  marched  in  triumph  back  to 
their  own  country.  ' 

Here  they  framed  a  better  fyftem  of  government, 
and  reformed  many  abufes  in  their  former  legiflntion  j 
adopting  various  meafures  that  were  likely  to  promote 
internal  eoncord,  and  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  fo¬ 
reign  enemies.  Their  firft  plan  was  to  veft  the  lupreme 
authority  in  a  temporary  prefed  ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  caufed  them  to  prefer  lodging  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  duke  eleded  for  the  term  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  life.  m  Under  thefe  governors  Amalfi  attained  the 
fummit  of  her  military  and  commercial  glory.  It  ex¬ 
tended  its  territory,  which  readied  cult  ward  Irom  \  ico 
Ve.cchio,  and  weftward  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
including  likewife  the  iftand  of  Caprea,  and  the  two 
iflands  of  the  Galli.  Towards  the  north,  it  compre¬ 
hended  the  cities  of  Lettere,  Gragnans,  Pimontio,  and 
Capule  di  Franchi  ;  towards  the  fouth,  thole  ol  Scala, 
llavelli,  Minori,  Majuri,  Atrani,  Tramonti,  Agenda, 
Citara,  Prajano,  and  Rofilano. 

Leo  i.V  found  the  Amalfitans  an  ufeful  ally  in  his 
wars  with  the  Infidels,  and  honoured  the  common¬ 
wealth  with  the  title  ol  Defender  oj  the  Paii/i.  1  he 
Neapolitans,  with  whom,  as  Greek  vaffals,  they  were 
united  in  Hr  id  bonds  of  friendfliip,  experienced  many 
fignal  favours  at  their  hands  *,  and  the  Muftulmans 
themfelves  found  it  expedient  to  eourt  their  alliance, 
and  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them.  Tlieir  fituation 
had  from  the  beginning  given  them  a  turn  to  eommeree, 
and  their  attention  to  naval  affairs  fo  much  eonfequcnce 
in  the  eyes  of  their  protedor,  the  emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  that  by  his  orders  a  court  was  eftablifhed  at 
Amalfi,  for  the  decifion  of  all  controverlies  arifing  in 
maritime  tranfadions.  Its  code  and  reports  became  the 
general  rule  in  thofe  cafes  throughout  this  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  j  its  precedents  and  decrees  were  allowed  to  be 
good  authority  to  found  judgment  upon  even  in  foreign 
tribunals.  To  crown  the  mercantile  and  naval  glory 
of  the  republic,  it  w  as  rcfcrvetl  to  the  lot  of  an  Amal- 
fitan  to  make,  or  at  lead  to  perfed,  the  moll  import¬ 
ant  difeovery  ever  made  for  the  improvement  of  navi¬ 
gation.  Pafitano,  a  village  which  Hands  on  the  fliore  a 
few  miles  weft  of  Amalfi,  boafts  of  having  given  birth 
to  Flavius  Gioia,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s  com- 
pafs. 

The  merchants  of  this  town  engrofted^the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  t  ran  faded  the  commercial  bufinefs  of 
the  world  in  a  lucrative  and  exelulive  manner  \  lie 
Pifans,  Venetians,  and  Genoefe,  role  upon  their  ruin  j 
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and,  after  monopolizing  the  emoluments  of  trade  for  Amair 
fome  ages,  made  way  for  the  more  eomprehenfive  and 
daring  Ipivit  of  the  prefent  maritime  powers. 

At  prefent  Amalfi  is  fubjed  to  Naples,  and  is  the 
fee  of  an  archhifiiop.  It  is  but  a  lhadow  of  what  it 
was  in  its  floitrifhing  Hate,  when  it  extended  over  the 
ftupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  eaeh  fide,  Hill  crowned 
with  battlemented  avails  and  ruined  towers.  Its  build¬ 
ings,  Mr  Swinburne  fays,  are  not  remarkable  for  ele- 
ganee  or  fize  ;  and  eontain  at  moil  4000  inhabitants, 
who  feem  to  be  in  a  poor  line  of  life,  ft  he  cathedral 
is  an  uncouth  building.  Under  the  choir  is  the  cha¬ 
pel  and  tomb  of  the  apoftle  St  Andrew }  to  whole 
honour  the  edifice  was  dedicated,  when  Cardinal 
Capuano,  in  1208,  brought  his  body  from  Conftanti- 
noplc. 

AMALGAM,  mercury  united  with  fome  metal. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of  making  an 
amalgam,  or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal. 

Fc°r  the  combination  of  one  metal  with  another,  it 
is  generally  fufficient  that  one  of  them  he  in  a  Hate  of 
fluidity.  Mercury  being  always  fluid,  is  therefore  ca¬ 
pable  of  amalgamation  with  other  metals  without  heat  m7 
neverthelefs,  heat  confiderably  facilitates  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

'fo  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  nothing  more 
than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a  mortar  , 
but  the  metal  to  he  united  with  the  mercury  fhouhl  be 
previoufly  divided  into  very  thin  plates  or  grains. 

When  heat  is  ufed  (which  is  always  moft  effectual,  and 
with  fome  metals  indifpenfably  neceflary),  the  mcreury 
fliould  be  heated  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  and  the 
grains  of  metal  made  red  hot  before  they  are  thrown 
into  it.  If  it  be  gold  or  filver,  it  is  fufficient  to  ftir  the 
fluid  with  an  iron  rod  for  a  little  while,  and  then. throw 
it  into  a  veffel  filled  with  water.  This  amalgam  is  ufed 
for  gilding  or  filvering  on  copper,  which  is  afterwards 
expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  iuflicient  to  evaporate  the 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  with  lead  or  tin  is  effe&ed  by  pouring 
an  equal  weight  of  mercury  into  either  of  thcle  metals 
in  a  Hate  of  fufion,  and  ftirring  with  an  iron  rod. 

Copper  amalgamates  with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not 
at  nil. 

AM  ALTHAEA,  the  name  of  the  Cimuean  Sibyl, 
who  offered  to  Tarquinius  Superhus  nine  hooks,  con¬ 
taining  the  Roman  deftinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces 
of  gold  for  them.  He  derided  her  5  whereupon  Ihe 
threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire 3  and  returning,  afked 
the  fame  price  lor  the  other  fix  \  which  being  denied,, 
fhe  burnt  three  more :  and  returned,  Hill  demanding 
the  fame  price.  Upon  which  Tarqnin  confulting  the 
pontiffs,  was  advifed  to  buy  them,  ft  hefe  books  were- 
in  fuch  efteem,  that  two  magiftrates  were  created  to 
confult  them  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Amalthjea,  in  Pagein  Mythology ,  the  daughter  of 
Melilfus,  king  of  Crete,  anil  the  nurfe  of  J  upiter,  whom 
ilic  fed  with  goats  milk  and  honey.  According  to 
others,  Araalthaa  was  a  goat,  which  Jupiter  tranflated 
into  the  fky,  with  her  two  kids,  and  gave  one  ot  her 
horns  to  the  daughters  of  MelHfns,  as  a  reward  for  the 
pains  they  had  taken  in  attending  him.  This  hern  had 
the  peculiar  property  of  furnifliing  them  with  whatever 
they  willied  for  j  and  was  thenee  called  the  cornucopue, 

or  lioni  of  plenty.  AJULTHiEUS, 
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AmaltlueM  AMALTH /EUS,  Jerome,  John  Baptista,  and 
||  Corneille,  tln-ee  celebrated  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  who 
t  Amand.  floiirilhed  in  the  1 6th  century.  Their  competitions  were 
y  printed  at  Amllerdam  in  1685.  One  of  the  prettieft 
pieces  in  that  collection  is  an  epigram  on  two  children, 
whole  beauty  was  very  extraordinary,  though  each  of 
them  was  deprived  of  an  eye  : 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro ,  captci  eft  Leouilla fniiftro  : 

Et  potcr at forma  vincere  uterque  Deos. 

Parve  puer ,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  forori  ; 

Sic  tu  circus  Amor,Jic  erit  ilia  Venus . 

AMAMA,  Sixtinus,  profeflor  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  was  born  in  Friefland,  and  had  ftudied  under 
Drufins.  He  publiflied  a  criticifm  upon  the  tranllation 
of  the  Pentateuch  5  collated  the  Dutch  tranllation  of 
the  Bible  with  the  original  and  the  moll  accurate  tranf- 
lations  3  and  wrote  a  cenfure  of  the  Vulgate  tranfiation 
of  the  hillorical  hooks  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Job,  the 
Pfalms,  and  Canticles.  It  is  impoflible  to  anfwer  the 
reafons  whereby  he  fliows  the  neceflity  of  confulting 
the  originals.  This  he  recommended  fo  earncftlv, 
that  fome  fynods,  being  influenced  by  his  reafons,  de¬ 
creed,  that  none  lliould  be  admitted  into  the  mini- 
ftry,  but  fucli  as  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  in 
1629. 

AMANCE,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  upon 
a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 
48. 45. 

AMAND,  Mark  Anthony  Gerard,  Sieur  de 
St,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
in  1594.  In  the  epilile  dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of 
his  works,  he  tells  us,  that  his  father  commanded  a 
fquadron  of  lliips  in  the  fervice  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England  for  22  years,  and  that  he  was  for  three  years 
prisoner  in  the  Black  Tower  at  Conftantinoplc.  He 
mentions  alfo  that  two  brothers  of  his  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  againft  the  Turks.  His  own  life 
was  fpent  in  a  continual  fucceflion  of  travels,  which 
vras  of  no  advantage  to  his  fortune.  There  are  mifeel- 
lancous  poems  of  this  author,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
arc  of  the  comic  or  burlefquc,  and  the  amorous  kind. 
Though  there  are  many  blcmilhes  in  his  poems,  yet  he 
had  the  talent  of  reading  them  in  fo  agreeable  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  every  one  was  charmed  with  them.  In  1650, 
he  publiflied  Stances  fur  la  groftefte  de  la  rcinc  de  Po- 
logne  et  de  Suede .  There  are  fix  ftanzas  of  nine  verfes 
each.  In  1653,  he  printed  his  Moft  fhuvc ,  idyls  he- 
roique.  This  poem  had  at  firft  many  admirers 3  M. 
Chapclein  called  it  a  f peaking pithire  ;  but  it  has  fince 
fallen  into  contempt.  Amand  wrote  alfo  a  very  de¬ 
vout  piece,  entitled,  Stances  a  M.  Corneille,  fur  fon 
Imitation  de  lefts  C/irft ,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1656.  M.  Brolfette  fays,  that  he  wrote  alfo  a  poem 
upon  the  moon,  wherein  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
Lewis  XIV.  upon  his  Ikill  in  fwimming,  in  which  he 
tiled  often  to  exercife  liimfelf  when  lie  was  young,  in 
the  river  Seine  ;  but  the  king  could  not  bear  this  poem 
to  be  read  to  him,  which  is  fa  id  to  have  aFected  the 
author  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  did  not  furvive  it  long. 
He  died  in  1661,  being  67  years  of  age.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  wb<  n  it  was 
firft  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year  16333 


and  Mr  Peliflon  informs  us,  that  in  1637,  at  his  own 
defire,  he  was  cxcufed  from  the  obligation  of  making  a 
ipeech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  ivotdd  compile 
the  comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy  had 
undertaken,  and  collect  the  burlefquc  terms.  This  was 
a  talk  well  fuited  to  him  3  for  it  appears  by  his  writ¬ 
ings,  that  he  was  extremely  convcrfant  in  thefe  terms, 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  made  a  complete  colle&ion 
from  the  markets,  and  other  places  where  the  lowe^ 
people  refort. 

Amand,  Saint ,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Cher,  formerly  Bourbonois,  on  the  confines  of  Ber¬ 
ry,  feated  on  the  river  Cher.  Tt  was  built  in  1410, 
on  the  ruins  of  Orval.  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 

46-32- 

Amand,  Saint ,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  feated  on  the  river  Scarpe.  It  contains 
about  600  hoiiles,  and  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  The 
abbot  of  the  place  is  the  temporal  lord,  ai\d  difpofes  of 
the  magillracy.  It  was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

AMANICVE  pylte  (Ptolemy)  3  Amanides  Py~ 
l^e  (Strabo)  3  Amani  Portae  (Pliny)  3  ftraits  or 
defiles  in  Mount  Amanus,  through  which  Darius  en^ 
tcred  Cilicia  3  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than 
the  Pylie  Cilioiie  or  Syriac,  through  which  Alexander 
palled. 

AM  ANTE  A,  a  fea-port  town  and  bifhop’s  fee  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lituatcd  near  the  bay  of  Eu- 
pliemia,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  in  E.  Long.  16. 
20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

AMANUS,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  feparating  it  from 
Cilieia  3  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus  (Cicero,  Strabo, 
Pliny  )  3  extending  chiefly  eaftward,  from  the  fea  of  Ci¬ 
licia  to  the  Euphrates  :  Now  called  Monte  Negro,  or 
rather  Montagna  Neres ,  by  the  inhabitants  3  that  is, 
the  watery  mountain,  as  abounding  in  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vulets. 
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AMAPALLA,  a  city  and  port  town  of  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  W, 
Long.  63.  20.  N.  Lat.  12.  30. 

AMARANTE,  an  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted 
in  Sweden  by  Queen  Chriftina,  in  1653,  at  ^1C  dofe 
of  an  annual  feaft,  celebrated  in  that  country,  called 
Wirtfehaft .  This  feaft  was  folemnized  with  entertain¬ 
ments,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  the  like  diverfions,  and 
continued  from  evening  till  the  next  morning. — That 
princefs,  thinking  the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into 
that  of  the  feaft  of  the  gods ,  in  regard  each  per&m  here 
reprefented  fome  deity  as  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  queen 
alfumed'the  name  of  Amarante;  that  is,  unfading,  or 
immortal.  The  young  nobility,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of 
nymphs  and  lliepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at  the  table. 
At  the  end  of  the  feaft,  the  queen  threw  oft  her  liahit, 
which  was  covered  with  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  mafques  5  and  in  memory  of  fo 
gallant  a  feaft,  founded  a  military  order,  called  in  Swe- 
diih  Gif cliilf chaff L,  into  which  all  that  had  been  prefent 
at  the  feaft  were  admitted,  including  16  lords  and  as 
many  ladies,  befides  the  queen.  Their  device  was  the. 
cypher  of  Amarante ,  compofed  of  two  A’s,  the  one 
ere&,  the  other  inverted,  and  interwoven  together  3  the 
whole  enelofed  by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto, 
Dolce  nella  memoria, 

Bulftrode 
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AmaraiHe  BulRrode  Whitlock,  the  Englifli  ambaffador  from 
||  Cromwell  to  the  court  of  Sweden  was  made  a  knight 
Amafis.  0f  tjie  order  of  Amarante  :  oiv  which  account  it  fecms 
v  to  be,  that  we  fometimes  find  him  fliled  Sir  Buljlrode 
Whitlock , 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  illeeebrum.  See  Illeceerum,  Botany 
Index, 

AMARANTHUS  (of  cc  privative,  and  to 

wither ,  becaufe  the  flower  of  this  plant,  when  cropped, 
does  not  foon  wither),  Amaranth,  or  flower  gen¬ 
tle.  See  Botany  Index, 

AMARGURA,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  difeovered  by  Maurell  in  1781.  It  is  quite  bar¬ 
ren,  and  inacceffible  even  to  boats.  S.  Lat.  17.  57. 
W.  Long.  175.  17. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily-asphodel.  See  Botany 
Index, 

AMARYNTIIUS,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a  hamlet 
of  Eretrias,  in  the  ifland  of  Euboea,  about  ieven  Radia 
diflant  from  its  walls.  Here  Diana  was  worfhipped  in 
an  annual  folemnity,  at  which  thofe  of  CaryRus  afliflcd  ; 
hence  the  title  of  the  goddefs  was  shiiarijnthis  and  Anici- 
rysia . 

AMASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  Marpnrg,  a 
•city  in  the  landgravate  of  Heffe,  on  the  Lahn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  it  is  Embden  in  WeRphalia. 

Amasia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
remarkable  for  the  birth  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 
It  is  the  rcfulence  of  a  bafliaw,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  province  it  Rands  in,  where  there  are  the  beR  wines 
tfnd  the  beR  fruits  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Iris  or  Cafalmack  j  and  was  anciently  the  refidence 
of  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Lat. 

39.  33. 

Amasia,  the  name  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Lefl’er 
Afia,  lying  on  the  foutli  fhorc  of  the  Euxine  fea  in  Na¬ 
tolia.  It  takes  its  name  from  Amafia  the  capital,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

AMASIS,  king  of  Egypt,  afeended  the  throne 
B.  C.  569,  and  commenced  his  reign  with  the  death  of 
his  former  maRer  Apries.  King  Apries  having  fent  an 
army  to  the  afliRance  of  the  Libyans,  which  was  to¬ 
tally  routed,  and  great  multitudes  put  to  death,  the 
common  people  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  tyrannical 
prince  had  fent  them  t©  the  field  of  battle,  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  deRroy  great  numbers  of  them, 
that  fo  lie  might  reign  over  the  remainder  with  un¬ 
controlled  oppreffion.  The  confequence  was,  that  a 
general  infurredtion  arofe,  and  all  the  multitude  were 
in  an  uproar.  Informed  of  this  tumult,  Apries  fent 
Amafis,  whom  he  deemed  one  of  his  moR  faithful  ad¬ 
herents  *,  but  inReafl  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
difaffedted  people  to  their  prince,  he  fecure^  them  to 
his  own  intereR  *,  and  while  he  was  pretending  to  re¬ 
proach  their  difloyalty,  and  endeavouring  to  recal 
them  to  duty,  a  foldier  Repped  in  behind  him,  and,  pla¬ 
cing  a  helmet  upon  his  head,  faluted  him  king  of  E- 
gypt.  Amafis  inRantly  took  the  field  againR  his  royal 
maRer,  and  prepared  to  drive  him  from  his  throne. 
Apprifed  of  the  treachery  of  Amafis,  he  fent  another 
in  whom  he  confided,  to  bring  Amafis  before  him, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  condudL  This  meflenger 
met  him  on  horfeback,  and  having  delivered  his  mef- 
fage,  Amafis  after  fome  infolent  behaviour,  replied, 
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that  he  was  preparing  to  vifit  the  king,  but  thought  it  Amafis. 

proper  to  bring  a  fuitable  equipage  to  attend  him. ' - y— 

When  the  mefler.ger  haRcncd  back  to  inform  his  ma¬ 
Rer,  that  he  might  eonfult  for  himfelf,  his  only  reward 
was  to  have  his  ears  and  nofe  cut  off,  by  the  order  of  the 
tyrant,  becaufe  he  brought  not  Amafis  along  with  him. 

In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  inRances,  tyranny  pro¬ 
cured  its  own  definition  ;  for  the  reR  of  the  nobles 
who  Rill  remained  obedient  to  the  king,  feeing  the  bar¬ 
barous  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  meflen¬ 
ger,  they  all  went  over  to  the  Randard  of  the  uiiir- 
per.  Now  all  the  nation  was  in  commotion.  The 
ufurper,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
natives  marfhalled  under  his  banner,  and  the  tyrant  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  body  of  foreigners  and  merce¬ 
naries,  which  he  had  engaged  in  his  fervice.  The  two 
armies  met  in  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  and 
the  tyrant  was  made  captive  and  his  forces  defeated. 

The  ufurper  treated  the  captive  tyrant  with  great  le¬ 
nity  and  rcfpecl,  and  affigned  him  the  palace  of  Sais 
for  his  confinement.  But  the  hatred  of  the  people  was 
too  violent  towards  their  old  king,  to  permit  him  to 
live  *,  Amafis  was  therefore  forced  to  deliver  him  into 
their  hands,  and  they  inRantly  put  him  to  death  by 
Rr angling  him. 

The  plebeian  extraction  of  Amafis  deprived  him  for 
fomc  time  of  that  refpect,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
a  prince  }  but  obferving  this,  he  contrived  a  Rratagcm 
to  induce  them  to  pay  him  fuitable  honour,  lie  order¬ 
ed  a  golden  ciRern,  in  which  his  vifitants  were  accui- 
tomed  to  wafli  their  feet,  to  be  melted  and  caR  in  the 
form  of  a  god,  and  fet  it  up  in  the  moR  frequented 
part  of  the  city,  and  all  the  inhabitants  did  it  homage, 
lie  then  called  an  uflemblage  of  the  people,  and  remind¬ 
ed  them,  that  the  gold  they  now  venerated  in  the  form 
of  a  god,  was  once  a  ciRern,  and  confequcntly  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  formerly  a  perlon  of  low  rank,  yet  now 
that  he  was  their  king,  they  ougjht  to  give  him  the  re- 
fpet  and  homage  due  to  his  Ration. 

Having  by  this  means  provided  for  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  he  began  to  exert  himfelf  to  a£t  for  the 
general  good  of  his  people.  It  was  his  conRant  prac- 
^  tice  to  attend  to  bufinefs  in  the  mornings,  and  in  the 
evenings  lie  indulged  in  amufement  and  pleafuie  j  but 
in  tliefe  he  fometimes  tarniflied  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

Indeed  Amafis  loved  his  wine  and  his  companion  fo 
much,  previous  to  his  elevation,  that  it  is  reported  that 
he  lived  by  theft,  and  when  denying  upon  detc&ion, 
he  was  carried  to  the  oracle  of  the  place,  who  fome¬ 
times  condemned  and  fometimes  acquitted  him.  Re- 
colleding  the  conduCl  of  the  oracles  after  he  afeend¬ 
ed  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  difrefpeCl  for  them,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  not  able  at  all  times  to  detet  his  rob¬ 
beries.  . 

To  prevent  the  evil  confequences  of  an  indolent  po¬ 
pulace,  he  ena&ed  a  law,  that  every  perfon,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  capital  punifhment,  fhould  appear  before 
the  governor  of  his  refpeCtive  province,  and  declare  by 
what  occupation  he  acquired  his  fubfiRence.  Thus, 
under  the  prudent  government  of  Amafis,  Egypt  en¬ 
joyed,  for  many  years,  great  fertility  and  extenfive  po¬ 
pulation.  He  alfo  employed  his  induRry  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  feveral  public  works ;  among  which  were  a 
portico  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  houfe,  all  of  one  Rone,  to  the  temple.  He 
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Amifis  alfo  built  the  great  temple  of  Ifis  at  Memphis.  He 
||  likewile  erected  a  coloffus  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
Amatoni  feet  {n  length,  rolling  on  its  back,  and  on  the  bafis 
v~  he  erected  two  llatues,  each  20  feet  high,'  cut  out  of 
the  fame  ilonc.  Betides  thefe  he  raifed  feveral  monu¬ 
ments  in  Greece. 

The  liberality  and  refpeCl  for  feience  which  Amafis 
difplayed,  and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned 
ft  rangers,  particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  vifit  his  coun¬ 
try,  mani  felted  an  enlightened  mind.  And  to  encou¬ 
rage  Grecian  itrangers  to  remain  in  Egypt,  he  marked 
out  fettlements  for  them  on  the  fea  eoalt,  permitted 
them  to  build  temples,  and  to  obferve  all  the  rites  of 
their  religion  unmolefted.  Solon,  the  celebrated  law¬ 
giver,  condefeended  to  vifit  Amafis.  In  a  fhort  time, 
the  fame  of  Amafis  for  his  generofity  and  humanity 
was  fo  extenlive,  that  when  the  Delphians  were  going 
about  from  city  to  city,  collecting  funis  to  enable  them 
to  rebuild  their  confumed  temple,  they  applied  to  Ama¬ 
fis,  who  gave  them  1 000  talents.  Either  to  gratify 
the  vanity,  or  fccure  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks,  he 
married  a  Grecian  lady,  named  Laodice,  the  daughter 
of  Battus.  But  in  the  evening  of  his  reign  his  prof- 
perity  was  greatly  clouded,  by  the  report  of  the  vait 
preparations  that  Cambyfes  was  making  to  invade 
Egypt.  Phanes,  who  was  captain  of  the  Greek  auxi¬ 
liaries  in  the  ferviec  of  Amafis,  being  offended  at  his 
niafter,  deferted  his  caufe,  and  went  over  to  Cambyfes, 
A  flrong  affeClion  had  long  fubfillcd  betwixt  Poly¬ 
crates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  Amafis  ;  yet  he,  de¬ 
ferring  his  caufe,  became  his  enemy.  Whether  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  impending  ftorm  tended  to  impair  his 
health  or  not  is  not  related  3  but  about  this  time  he  died, 
in  525  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  44  years.  It  is  reported 
that  after  interment,  his  body  was  dug  uj>  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  confumed  by  fire,  which,  according  to  the 
fuperflition  of  the  Egyptians,  confUtuted  a  fingular  ca¬ 
lamity.  ( Anc .  Univ.  Hi/}.). 

AMASONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMATHUS,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  fouth  of 
Cyprus  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  :  fo  called  from  Amathus 
the  founder  3  or,  according  to  others,  from  Amath,  a 
Phoenician  town  facred  to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient 
'temple  of  Adonis  and  Venus  :  and  hence  Venus  is  de^ 
nominated  Amathufia  (Tacitus).  According  to  Ovid, 
it  was  a  place  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  became  Cerafice ,  or  homed;  Now  called  Li- 
mijfo. 

Amathus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  3  but  whether  at  a  greater  or 
Jefs  diflance  from  it,  is  ^jot  fo  eafy  to  determine.  Eufe- 
bius  places  it  in  the  lower  Peraea  3  Reland,  in  Ramoth 
Gilead*.  Gabinius,  proconful  of  Syria,  eflahlifhed  five 
juridical  conventions  in  Judea  3  two  of  which  were  on* 
the  other  fide  Jordan  3  one  at  Gadara,  the  other  at  Ama» 
thus  (Jofephns). 

AMAT1QUES,  a  fea-port  town,  in  the  province 
•f  Vera  Pazrin  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gua- 
nacos,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  Tfie  in¬ 
habitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  cutting  logwood.  N. 
Lat.  15..  23.  W.  Long.  89.  o. 

AMATORII  musculi,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  obliquus  fuperior  and  obliquus  infe¬ 
rior  mufcles  of  the  eye,  as  thefe  mwfclcs  aflift  in  oggling 
er  drawing  the  eye  fidewife. 


AMATRICE,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Am  a  trice 
the  farther  Abruzzo,  upon  the  confines  of  the  pope’s  |j 
territories,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona.  Amawali. 

AMATTA  Foa,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific  — 
ocean,  which  was  difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774* 

It  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference,  and  confider- 
ably  elevated  3  it  is  inhabited,  but  not  very  fertile  3  and  ' 
it  lies  about  twelve  leagues  diitant,  and  north-north-wefl, 
from  Anamooka. 

AMAUROSIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  deprivation  of  fight, 
the  eye  remaining  fair  and  feemingly  unaffcCtcd.  A 
perfect  amaurofis  is  when  the  blindnei’s  is  total  3  when 
there  is  Hill  a  power  of  dillinguifliing  light  from  dark- 
nefs,  the  difeafe  is  called  by  M.  dc  St  Ives  an  imperfcB 
amaurofis .  There  is  a  periodical  fort,  which  comes  on 
inilantaneoufly,  continues  lor  hours,  or  days,  and  then 
di  lappears. 

AMAZIAH,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  afeended 
the  throne  of  his  father  Joafh  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Jehoddan,  a  native  of 
Jerufalem.  In  confequence  of  his  wavering  virtue, 
and  his  mingling  foreign  idolatry  with  the  worlhip  of 
the  true  God,  he  is  faid,  according  to  Scripture,  to 
have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  fight  of  the 
Lord,  but  “  not  with  a  perfect  heart.”  His  father 
had  been  ungeneroully  murdered  by  his  own  fervants, 
therefore  his  l’on,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  put  to 
death  the  murderers  of  his  father.  In  this  a£l  of  re¬ 
munerative  juitice,  however,  he  fliowed  a  becoming  re- 
lpeCl  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  prohibited  the  punifh- 
ing  of  the  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  guilty  fa^ 
thers.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  his  military  talents, 
by  making  a  general  multer  of  all  his  fubjeCls  able  to 
bear  arms  3  and  likewile  hired  a  numerous  army  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ifrael  3  and  with  this  in- 
crcafed  multitude  he  hail e lied  to  attack  Edom.  The 
two  kindred  armies  met  together  in  the  valley  of  Salt, 
and,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  the  Edomites  were 
put  to  flight  3  and  Amaziah  from  thence  proceeded  to  1 
take  the  town  of  Sclah.  But  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
arofe  between  the  two  armies,  lb  that  Amaziah  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  arms  of  the  Ifrael i- 
tilh  auxiliaries,  confequently  i  (filed  an  order  for  their 
returning  home  3  but  this  treatment  roufed  the  martial 
fpirit  and  indignant  temper  of  the  Ifraclites  to  fucli  a 
height,  that,  on  their  return,  they  turned  their  arms 
againll  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  ravaged  and  dellroyed 
them.  The  imperfection  of  the  heart  of  Amaziah  was 
fully  difplayed  on  this  occafion  3  for  lie  is  related  to 
have  brought  home  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir, 
who  were  unable  to  protect  their  own  votaries,  and  in 
the  folly  of  his  heart  to  have  paid  them  divine  honours. 

Flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  he  lent  a  hoftile  challenge  to  Jchoalli  king 
of  Ifrael,  exprefled  in  the  phrafeology  of  tliofe  times, 
that  they  lliould  u  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

Pride  goeth  before  dettruClion,  and  a  haughty  fpirit 
before  a  fall.”  In  vain  the  prudent  and  peaceful  fpi¬ 
rit  of  Jchoalli  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  from  his 
bold  attempt.  They  faw  one  another  in  the  face  at 
Bethfhemelh,  and  Amaziah  was  made  prifoner,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  put  to  flight.  Jehoalli  advanced  to  the 
capital,  carrying  the  vanquilhed  king  along  with  him  3 
and  he  entered  the  city  by  breaking  a  large  portion  of 
the  wall)  and,  after  plundering  the  temple  and  the 
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Awaziali  king’s  palace,  l.e  returned  home  in' triumph  to  Sama-  be  upon  their  guard  againft  the  erocodiles,  alligators,  Amazonia. 
Amazonia.  ria  This  misfortune  feems  to  have  damped  the  mili-  and  water  ferpents,  winch  alfo  Iwarm  here. 

'  tary  ardour  of  Amaziah.-,  for,  although  he  fwayed  the  The  air  as  in  the  countries  unaer  the  fame  parallel, 
lceptre  over  Judah  for  many  years  after,  yet  he  never  is  observed  to  be  nearly  as  cool  under  the  equator  as 
engaged  in  any  hoftile  contentions  with  his  neighbours,  about  the  tropics,  on  aeeount^of  the  rains  continuing 


Whether,  through  the  oppreffive  condua  of  Amaziali 
or  whatever  eaufe,  it  is  certain  that  a  eonfpmiey  was 
formed  againft  him  iu  Jerufalem,  which  compelled  him 
tb  fly  to  the  city  of  Lachilli  for  fhelter  ;  but  the  con¬ 
federacy  was  fo  ftrong  and  numerous,  that  his  enemies 
purfued  him  thither  ;  and  there  lie  fell  by  their  hands, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign.  (2  Kings  xiv.  2  Chron. 
xxv.). 

AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Amenean 
Amazons,  is  lituated  between  50  and  70  degrees  of 
-weft  longitude ;  and  between  the  equator  and  15  de¬ 
grees  of  louth  latitude;  being  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  La  Plata,  on  the  weft  by  Peru,  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  caft  by 
Brazil. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Amazons  laid  to  have  given 
name  to  this  territory,  they  have  been  reprefen ted  as 
governed  and  led  to  war  only  by  their  queen.  No  men 
were  fuftered  to  live  among  them;  though  thole  of 
fome  neighbouring  nations  were  fuftered  to  yifit  them, 
at  a  certain  ieafon,  for  the  lake  of  proereation.  The 
females  ifluing  from  this  commerce  were  bred  up  with 
xjare,  and  inftrudted  in  what  relates  to  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  to  the  males,  they  were  fent  away,  into  the 
country  of  their  fathers.  But  no  fuch  nation  is  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  found,  any  more  than  the  giants  and  canni¬ 
bals  mentioned  by  the  lirll  adventurers  thither. 

Amazonia  is  generally  a  flat  region,  abounding  in 
woods,  lakes,  rivers,  bogs,  and  moraffes.  _  The  chief 
river,  and  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  world,  is  that  call¬ 
ed  the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the  Orellana,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  one  riling  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito,  a  little  fouth  of  the  equator,  in  7 3  de¬ 
grees  of  weft  longitude,  and  the  other,  named  A au.va, 
rifmg  in  the  lake  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Andes,  in  10 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  Tliefc  two  rivers  uniting 
on  the  confines  of  Peru  and  Amazonia,  in  three  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  aflume  the  name 
of  Amazon  ;  whence  running  eaftward  upwards  of  2000 
miles,  and  afterwards  inclining  to  the  north,  they  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  84  channels,  which  in  the 
rainy  fcafon  overflow  the  adjacent  eountry.  Befides 
the  two  ftreams  mentioned,  a  multitude  ol  others,  both 
on  the  north  and  fouth  fide,  contribute  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  river.  As  it  runs  almoft 
aerofs  the  broadeft  part  of  South  America,  it  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  between  4000  and  5000  miles  in  length, 
including  all  its  windings.  Its  eliannel  from  Junta  dc 
los  Reyos,  about  60  degrees  from  its  head,  to  the  river 
Maragnon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  broad  ;  it  then 
widens  from  three  to  four,  and  becomes  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  ocean.  Between  the 
places  laft  mentioned,  its  depth  is  from  five  to  ten  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  but  from  Maragnon  to  Rio  Negro  it  inereafes 
to  20  fathoms;  after  which  it  is  fornetimes  30,  and 
loinetimes  30  fathoms,  or  more,  till  it  eomes  near  the 
end  of  its  eourfe.  It  has  no  fand  banks,  nor  does  the 
(bore  flielve  fo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  veflels. 
The  manatu  and  tortoife  abound  both  upon  the  banks 
of  this  and  the  other  rivers ;  and  the  fifliermcn  muft 


longer,  and  the  iky  in  that  feafon  being  eloiuled.  Bo¬ 
lides,  an  eafterly  wind  fets  from  the  Atlantic  up  the 
river  fo  ftrong,  that  veflels  are  carried  by  it  againft  the 
dream. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  Indian  eorn  and  the 
caffava  root,  of  whreh  they  make  flour  and  bread;  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  fugar,  iarlapardlti,  yams,  potatoes,  and 
other  roots.  They  have  aHb  plenty  of  venifon,  filh, 
and  fowl.  Among  the  latter  are  vaft  flocks  of  parrots 
of  all  eolours,  the  fleih  ef  which  ferves  for  food  and 
the  feathers  for  ornament.  Ah  the  trees  here  are  ever¬ 
greens  ;  and  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbage,  are  in  per¬ 
fection  all  the  year  round.  The  principal  fruits  are 
eocoa  nuts,  ananas  or  pine  apples,  guavas,  bananas, 
and  fuch  others  as  are  ufually  found  between  the  tro¬ 
pics.  The  foreft  and  timber  trees  are  eedar,  Brazil 
wood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  ironwood,  fo  ealled  from 
its  weight  and  liardneis,  and  fevcral  forts  of  dyeing 
wood. 

The  natives  are  of  the  common  filature,  with  good 
features,  a  copper  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  of  them  about  150  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  or  nations,  and  the  villages  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  to  he  within  call  of  one  another.  Among  thole 
the  Homagues,  a  people  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
are  famous  for  their  cotton  manufactures  ;  the  Juvines, 
who  live  between  five  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  for 
their  joiners  work;  and  the  Wroli flares  for  their  earth¬ 
en  ware.  The  Topinambes,  who  inhabit  a  large 
ifland  in  the  river,  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength* 
Some  of  thole  nations  frequently  make  war  upon  each 
other.  Their  armour  eonlifts  ol  darts,  javelins,  bows 
and  arrows;  and  they  wear  targets  of  cane  or  fiili-lkin. 
They  make  Oaves  of  their  prifoners,  whom  they  other- 
wife  life  very  well.  Lvery  tribe  is  governed  by  its  re- 
fpeCtive  chief  or  king,  tlrn  marks  of  wliefe  dignity  arc 
a  erown  of  parrots  feathers,  a  chain  of  lions  teeth  or 
claws  hung  round  his  neek,  or  girt  about  his  waift,  and 
a  wooden  fword  which  liq  carries  in  his  hand. 

Mod  of  thole  nations,  except  the  Homagues,  go  na¬ 
ked.  The  women  tliruft  pieees  of  eaue  through  their 
cars  and  under  lips^  as  well  as  through  the  (kin  of  the 
pudenda.  At  the  griftle  of  their  nofes  they  alio  hang 
glafs  beads,  which  wag  to  and  fro  when  they  fpeak. 
They  are  fueli  (kilful  markfmen,  that  they  will  fhoot 
flfii  as  they  fwim  ;  and  what  they  eatch  they  eat  with¬ 
out  either  bread  or  fait.  1  hey  worlliip  images,  whieli 
they  always  earry  with  them  on  their  expeditions  ;  but 
they  neither  have  temples  nor  any  order  of  priefts;  and 
permit  both  polygamy  and  concubinage. 

The  eountry  affords  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines; 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  ri¬ 
vulets  which  fall  into  the  Amazon  near  its  iources  in 
Perils  When  the  Spaniards  imagined  that  it  contained 
thofe  metals,  they  made  great  efforts  from  Peru  to  re¬ 
duce  this  territory  to  fubjeClion;  till  being  at  length 
undeeeived,  they  abandoned  the  deflgn. 

AMAZONS,  in  antiquity,  a  nation  of  female  war¬ 
riors,  who  founded  an  empire  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the 
river  Thermodoon,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Black  lea. 

Jhey 
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\mazons.  They  are  faid  to  have  formed  a  ftate,  out  of  which  men 
v^t*wl  were  excluded.  What  commerce  they  liad  with  that 
fe\,  was  only  with  Grangers  ;  they  killed  all  their  male 
children  ;  and  they  eut  oft  the  right  breails  of  their  fe¬ 
males,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat.  From 
wliieh  lad  eireumftanec  it  is  that  they  are  fuppofed  to 
take  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privative  and 
mamma ,  “  breaft.”  But  Dr  Bryant,  in  his  Analyfis 
of  Aneient  Mythology,  explodes  this  aeeount  as  fa¬ 
bulous  ;  and  oblerves  that  they  were  in  general  Cu- 
thite  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  formed  fet- 
tlements  in  different  countries,  and  that  they  derived 
their  name  from  fco??,  “  the  fun,”  which  was  the  na¬ 
tional  objed  of  worfliip,  vol.  iii.  p.  463.  It  has  indeed 
been  controverted,  even  among  aneient  writers,  whe¬ 
ther  there  ever  really  was  fueh  a  nation  as  that  of  the 
Amazons.  Strabo,  Palrephatus,  and  others,  deny  it. 
On  the  contrary,  Herodotus,  Fau fan i as,  Diodorus  'Si¬ 
culus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Juilin,  Pliny,  Mela,  Plutarch, 
{1fcc.  exprefsly  affert  it. 

M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  publifhed  a  Latin  dif- 
fertation  in  1685,  to  prove  that  there  was  really  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Amazons.  It  contains  abundance  of  curious  in¬ 
quiries  relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms,  the  cities 
built  by  them,  &.c.  Others  of  the  moderns  alfo  main¬ 
tain,  that  their  exiftence  is  fufficitntly  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  fuc'h  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  as  arc 
moll  worthy  of  eredit  ;  by  the  monuments  wliieh  many 
of  them  have  mentioned  ;  and  bv  medals,  fome  of 
’•whieh  are  dill  remaining  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the 
lead  room  to  believe  that  what  is  faid  of  them  is  fabu¬ 
lous. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  the  mod  ancient  of 
the  Greek  writers.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Homer  reprefents  Priam  fpeaking  of  himfelf  as  having 
been  prefent  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  a  battle 
with  the  Amazons  ;  and  fome  of  them  afterwards  eariie 
to  the  affidance  of  that  prince  during  the  fiege  of 
"Troy. 

The  Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  That  hidorian  informs  us  that  the  Grecians 
Tough t  a  battle  with  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Ther- 
'snodoon,  and  defeated  them.  After  this  vi&ory,  they 
carried  off  all  the  Amazons  they  eould  take  alive  in 
three  fhips.  But  wliilft  they  were  out  at  fea,  thefe 
Amazons  eonfpired  againd  the  men,  and  killed  them 
all.  Having,  however,  no  knowledge  of  navigation, 
nor  any  fkill  in  the  nfe  of  the  rudder,  fails,  or  oars, 
they  were  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  arrived  at 
the  preeipices  of  the  lake  Macotis,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Scythians.  Here  the  Amazons  went  afhorc,  and, 
marching  into  the  country,  feized  and  mounted  the 
fird  horfes  they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants.  The  Scythians  at  fird  conceived  them 
to  be  men  ;  but  after  they  had  had  fkirmifties  with 
them,  and  taken  fome  prifoners,  they  difeovered  them 
to  be  women.  They  were  then  unwilling  to  carry  on 
hodilities  againd  them  ;  and  by  degrees  a  number  of 
the  young  Seythians  formed  connexions  with  them, 
and  were  defirous  that  thefe  gentle  dames  Ihould  live 
with  them  as  wives,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  red 
of  the  Seythians.  The  Amazons  agreed  to  continue 
their  connexion  with  their  Scythian  hufbands,  but  refil¬ 
led  to  affociate  with  the  red  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  efpeeially  with  the  women  of  it.  They 
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afterwards  prevailed  upon  their*  hufbands  to  retire  to  Amazons. 
Sarmatia,  w  here  they  fettled.  “  lienee,”  fays  Hero-  v— 
dotus,  “  the  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  dill  continue  their 
aneient  wray  of  living.  They  hunt  on  horfebaek  in 
the  company  of  their  hufbands,  and  fometimes  alone. 

They  mareh  with  their  armies,  and  wear  the  fame 
drefs  with  the  men.  The  Sarmatians  ufe  the  Scythian 
language,  but  corrupted  from  the  beginning,  beeaufe 
the  Amazons  never  learned  to  fpeak  corre&ly.  Their 
marriages  are  attended  with  this  eireumdance ;  no  vir¬ 
gin  is  permitted  to  marry  till  flie  lias  killed  an  enemy 
in  the  field ;  fo  that  fome  always  grow  old  before  they 
ean  qualify  themfelves  as  the  lawT  requires.” 

Diodorus  Sieulus  fays,  “  There  was  formerly  a  na¬ 
tion  who  dwelt  near  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  was 
fubje&ed  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in  whieh 
the  women,  like  men,  managed  all  *thc  military  affairs. 

Among  thefe  female  warriors,  it  wras  faid,  wras  one  who 
excelled  the  red  in  drength  and  valour.  She  affcmbled 
together  an  army  of  women,  whom  flic  trained  up  in 
military  difeipline,  and  l'ubdued  fome  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  Afterwards,  having  by  her  valour  in- 
ereafed  her  fame,  flie  led  her  army  againd  the  red ; 
and  being  fueeefsful,  flie  was  fo  puffed  up,  tliat  Are  del¬ 
eft  berfelf  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  fpin  wool,  and  do  the  work  of  the  women  within 
doors.  She  alfo  made  laws,  by  which  the  women  were 
enjoined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be  kept  at 
home  in  a,  fervile  date,  and  employed  in  the  meaned 
offices.  They  alfo  debilitated  the  arms  and  thighs  of 
thofe  male  children  who  were  born  of  them,  that  they 
might  be  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  fear¬ 
ed  the  right  breads  of  their  girls,  that  they  might  be 
no  interruption  to  them  in  fighting :  whence  they 
derived  the  name  of  Amazons.  Their  queen,  having 
become  extremely  eminent  for  Ikill  and  knowledge  in 
military  affairs,  at  length  built  a  large  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodoon,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  magnificent  palace.  In  her  enterprifes  flie  adhered 
dri&ly  to  military  difeipline  and  good  order  ;  and  flie 
added  to  her  empire  all  the  adjoining  nations,  even  to 
the  river  Tanais.  Having  performed  thefe  exploits, 
flie  at  lad  ended  her  days  like  a  hero,  falling  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  whieh  flie  had  fought  courageoufly.  She  was 
fuceeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  her  daughter,  who  imi¬ 
tated  the  valour  of  her  mother,  and  in  fome  exploits 
exeellcd  her.  She  caufed  the  girls  from  their  very  in¬ 
fancy  to  he  exereified  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily  train¬ 
ed  up  in  military  exereifes.  She  indituted  folemn  fef- 
tivals  and  faerifiecs  to  Mars  and  Diana,  which  were 
named  Tauropoli.  She  afterwards  carried  her  arms 
beyond  the  river  Tanais,  and  fubdued  all  the  people  of 
thofe  regions,  even  into  Thrace.  Returning  then  with 
a  great  quantity  of  fpoils  into  her  own  kingdom,  flic 
caufed  magnificent  temples  to  be  ere&ed  to  the  deities 
before  mentioned  ;  and  flie  gained  the  love  of  her  lub- 
je&s  by  her  mild  and  gentle  government.  She  after¬ 
wards  undertook  an  expedition  againfl:  thofe  who  were 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  fubje&cd  to  her  do¬ 
minion  a  great  part  of  Afia,  extending  her  arms  as  far 
as  Syria.” 

Diodorus  alfo  mentions  another  race  of  Amazons 
who  dwelt  in  Africa  ;  and  whom  he  fpcaks  of  as  being 
of  greater  antiquity  than  thofe  who  lived  near  the 
river  Thermodoon.  “  In  the  weftem  parts  of  Libya,” 
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fuys  lie,  “  upon  the  borders  of  thofe  that  are 

habitable,  there  was  anciently  a  nation  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  women,  and  whole  manners  and  mode  of 
living  were  altogether  different  from  ours.  It  was  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  women  to  manage  all  military  affairs  ; 
and  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  preferved 
their  virginity,* they  went  out  as  toldiers  into  the  field. 
After  fome  years  employed  in  this  manner,  when  the 
time  appointed  for  this  purpofe  was  expired,  they  affo- 
ciated  themfelves  with  men,  in  order  to  obtain  children. 
But  the  magiilraey,  and  all  public  offices,  they  kept 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  men,  as  the  women 
are  with  us,  were  employed  in  houlehold  affairs,  lub- 
niitting  themlelves  wholly  to  the  authority  of  tlicir 
wives.  They  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
military  affairs,  or  to  have  any  command,  or  any  pu¬ 
blic  authority,  which  might  have  any  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  call  off  the  yoke  of  their  wives.  As 
foon  as  any  child  was  horn,  it  was  delivered  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  to  be  fed  with  milk,  or  Inch  other  food  as  was 
iuitable  to  its  age.  If  females  were  bom,  they  feared 
their  breafts,  that-  they  might  not  be  Inmlcnfome  to 
them  when  they  grew  up  ;  for  they  confidercd  them  as 
great  hindcrances  in  fighting. 

Juffin  represents  the  Amazonian  republic  to  have 
taken  its  rife  in  Scythia.  The  Scythians  had  a  great 
part  of  Afia  under  their  dominion  upwards  of  400 
years,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Ninns,  the  founder 
of  the  Affyrian  empire.  Alter  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  about  1150  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
that  of  Semiramis  and  their  fon  Ninyas,  Ilinus  and  Seo- 
lopites,  princes  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scythia,  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them 
aipired  to  the  erown.  They  departed  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  friends  ;  and  being  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  they  paffed  into 
Afiatie  Sarmatia,  beyond  IMount  Caniaffus,  where  they 
formed  an  eftablifliment,  fupplying  themfelves  with  the 
riches  they  wanted,  by  making  ineurfioiTS  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Enxine  fea.  The  people  of 
thole  countries,  exafperated  by  the  ineurfions  of  their 
new  neighbours,  united,  iurpfifed,  and  mallaered.  the 

men.  < 

The  women  then  refolving  to  revenge  their  death, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  provide  for  their  own  feeurity, 
refolved  to  form  a  new  kind  of  government,  to  ehoofe 
a  queen,  ena£f  laws,  and  maintain  themfelves,  without 
men,  even  again!!  the  men  themfelves.  This  defign 
was  not  fo  very  lurprifing  as  at  firll  fight  appears :  for 
the  greatef!  number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians 
had  been  inured  to  the  fame  exereifes  as  the  boys,  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  throw  the  javelin,  to  manage  other 
arms  ;  to  riding,  hunting,  and  even  the  painful  labours 
that  feem  referred  for  men  ;  and  many  of  them,  among 
the  Sarmatia  ns,  accompanied  the  men  in  war.  Hence 
they  had  no  fooner  formed  their  refolution,  than  they 
prepared  to  execute  it,  and  exercifed  themlelves  in 
all  military  operations.  They  loon  leeured  the  peace¬ 
able  poffeffion  of  the  country  *,  and  not  eontent  with 
ffiowing  their  neighbours  that  all  tlieir  efforts  to  drive 
them  thenee  or  fubdue  them  were  ineffe&ual,  they 
made  war  upon  them,  and  extended  their  own  fron¬ 
tiers.  They  had  hitherto  made  ufe  of  the  inftru&ions 
and  affiftanee  of  a  few  men  that  remained  in  the  coun¬ 
try)  but  finding  at  length  that  they  could  Hand  their 
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'ground,  and  aggrandize  themfelves,  without  them,  they  t 
killed  all  thofe  whom  flight  or  chance  had  laved  from 
the  fury  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  lor  ever  renounced  mar¬ 
riage,  which  they  now  coniidered  as  an  infupportable 
flavery.  But  as'they  could  only  feeure  the  duration  of 
their  new  kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a  law  to 
go  every  year  to  the  frontiers,  to  invite  the  men  to- 
come  to  them  ;  to  deliver  themlelves  up  to  their  er.i- 
braces,  without  choice  on  their  part,  or  the  leaf!  attacn- 
ment;  and  to  leave  them  as  foon  as  they  wcie  piegnant. 
All  thofe  whom  age  rendered  fit  for  propagation,  and 
were  willing  to  ferve  the  Hate  by  breeding  girls,  did  not 
go  at  the  fame  time  in  ieareh  of  men  :  lor  in  order  to 
obtain  a  right  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  ipe- 
eies,  thev  mull  firll  have  contributed  to  its  dcftruSion; 
nor  was  any  thought  worthy  of  giving  birth  to  children 
till  Hie  had  killed  three  men. 

If  from  this  commerce  they  brought  forth  girls,  they 


educated  them;  but  with  refpeft  to  the  boys,  if  we 


may  bel  ieve  J  uf!in,  they  firangled  them  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth:  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they 
twilled  their  legs  and  arms,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  military  exereifes;  but  Quintus  Curtius,  1  hiloura- 
tus,  and  j  or  dams  fay,  that  the  lefs  lavage  lent  them 
to  tlieir  fathers.  It  is  probable,  that  at  urA,  when 
their  fury  againfl  the  men  was  carried  to  tlm  gieat- 
eft  height,  they  killed  the  boys  ;  that  when  this  fury 
abated,  and  mof!  of  the  mothers  were  filled  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  depriving  the  little  creatures  of  the  lives  they 
had  juf!  received  from  them,  they  fulfilled  the  firf!  du¬ 
ties  of  a  mother  ;  but  to  prevent  their  eaufmg  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  ftate,  maimed  them  in  fueli  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  war,  and  employed  them 
in  the  mean  offiees  which  tkefe  warlike  women  thonght 
beneath  them.  In  ffiort,  that,  when  tlieir  eonqueits 
had  confirmed  their  power,  their  ferocity  iubfiding, 
they  entered  into  political  engagements  with  their 
neighbours  ;  and  the  number  of  the  males  they  had  pre¬ 
ferved  becoming  burdenfome,  they,  at  the  delire  of  tlioid 
who  rendered  them  pregnant,  lent  them  the  boys,  and  . 
continued  Hill  to  keep  the  girls.  ...  , 

As  foon  as  the  age  of  the  girls  permitted,  they  took 
away  the  right  breaft,  that  they  might  draw  the  bow 
with  the  greater  force.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
they  burnt  that  breaft,  by  applying  to  it,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  a  hot  brazen  inftrument,  which  mienfibly  dried 
up  the  fibres  and  glands  ;  l'ome  think  that  they  did  not 
make  ufe  of  fo  much  ceremony,  but  that  when  the  part 
was  formed,  they  got  rid  of  it  by  amputation  :  lorn© 
a crain,  with  much  greater  probability,  aflert,  that  they 
employed  no  violent  meafurcs  ;  but,  by  a  continual  com- 
prefllon  of  that  part  from  infaney,  prevented  its  growto, 
at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  hinder  its  ever  being  incommodious 

111  Plutarch,  treating  of  the  Amazons  in  his  life  of  The- 
feus,  eonfiders  the  accounts  which  had  been  prelerved 
concerning  them  as  partly  fabulous,  and  partly  true. 
He  gives  l'ome  account  of  a  battle,  winch  had  been 
fought  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons  at  A- 
thens  ;  and  lie  relates  l'ome  particulars  of  this  battle 
which  had  been  recorded  by  an  ancient  writer  named 
Clidemus.  He  fays,  “  That  the  left  wing  of  the  A- 
mazons  moved  towards  the  place  which  is  yet  ea  t. 
Amazonium,  and  the  right  to  a  place  called  1  lyx,  ne<*r 
Cliryfa  ;  upon  which  the  Athenians,  doing 
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Amazons,  liind  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  fell  upon  them  ;  and 
— -v— *  that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  thofe  that  were  llain,  to 
be  feen  in  the  ftreets  that  lead  to  the  gate  Piraiea,  by 
the  temple  of  the  hero  Chaleodue,  are  a  fuflieient  proof. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  Athenians  were  routed,  and 
fhamefully  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to 
the  temple  of  the  Furies.  But  frefh  fupplies  coming 
in  from  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and  Lyceum,  charged 
their  right  wing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very 
tents;  in  which  action  a  great  number  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  were  fiain.”  In  another  place  he  fays,  “  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  paffage  of  the  Amazons  through  Tlief- 
i'aly  was  not  without  oppolition  ;  for  there  are  yet  to 
be  feen  many  of  their  fepulehres  near  Seotuffcea  and  Cy- 
nocephalse.”  And  in  his  life  of  Pompey,  fpeaking  of 
the  Amazons,  Plutarch  fays,  “  They  inhabit  thofe 
parts  of  Mount  Caucafus  that  look  towards  the  Hyr- 
canian  fea  (not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  for  the 
territories  of  the  Getae  and  the  Lefgae  lie  betwixt)  : 
and  with  thefe  people  do  they  yearly,  for  two  months 
only,  accompany  and  cohabit,  bed  and  board,  near 
the  river  Thermodoon.  After  that  they  retire  to 
their  own  habitations,  and  live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the 
year.” 

Quintus  Curtins  fays,  “  The  nation  of  the  Amazons 
is  fit  u  a  ted  upon  the  borders  of  Hyreania,  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Tliermifcyra,  near  the  river  Thermodoon. 
Their  queen  was  named  Thaleftris,  and  (lie  had  under 
her  fubje&ion  all  the  country  that  lies  between  Mount 
Caucafus  and  the  river  Phafis.  This  queen  came  out 
of  her  dominions,  in  eonfequenee  of  an  ardent  defirc 
flie  had  conceived  to  fee  Alexander  ;  and  being  advan¬ 
ced  near  the  place  where  he  was,  flie  previoully  fent 
meffengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  queen  was  come 
to  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  and  converling  with 
him.  Having  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  him,  flie  ad¬ 
vanced  with  300  of  her  Amazons,  leaving  the  reft  of  her 
troops  behind.  As  foon  as  flie  came  within  fight  of 
the  king,  flie  leaped  from  her  horfe,  holding  two 
javelins  in  her  right  hand.  The  apparel  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  does  not  cover  all  the  body,  for  their  left  fide  is 
naked  down  to  the  ftomaeh  ;  nor  do  the  fkirts  of  their 
garments,  which  they  tie  up  in  a  knot,  reach  below 
their  knees.  They  preferve  their  left  breaft  entire, 
that  they  may  he  able  to  fuekle  their  female  offspring  ; 
and  they  cut  off  and  fear  their  right,  that  they  may 
draw  their  bows,  and  call  their  darts,  with  the  greater 
eafe.  Thaleftris  looked  at  the  king  with  an  undaunted 
countenance,  and  narrowly  examined  his  perfon  ;  which 
did  not,  according  to  her  ideas,  come  up  to  the  fame 
of  his  great  exploits  :  For  the  barbarians  have  a  great 
veneration  for  a  majeftie  perfon,  efteeming  thofe  only 
to  he  capable  of  performing  great  actions  on  whom 
nature  lias  conferred  a  dignified  appearance.  The  king 
having  afked  her  whether  flie  had  any  thing  to  delire 
©f  him,  Hie  replied,  without  fcruple  or  hefitation,  that 
flie  was  come  with  a  view  to  have  children  by  him,  flie 
being  worthy  to  bring  him  heirs  to  his  dominions. 
Their  offspring,  if  of  the  female  fex,  flie  would  retain 
herfelf ;  and  if  of  the  male  fex,  it  fliould  he  delivered 
to  Alexander.  He  then  afked  her,  whether  flie  would 
accompany  him  in  his  wars  ?  But  this  flie  declined, 
alleging,  That  flie  had  left  nobody  to  take  care  of  her 
kingdom.  She  continued  to  folicit  Alexander,  that 
he  would  not  fend  her  back  without  conforming  to 


her  wilhe3  ;  hut  it  was  not  till  after  a  delay  of  13  days  Amazons, 
that  lie  complied.  She  then  returned  to  her  own  king-  —v 
dom.” 

Juftin  alfo  repeatedly  mentions  this  vifit  of  Thaleftris 
to  Alexander ;  and  in  one  place  he  fays,  that  Hie  made 
a  march  of  25  days,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meeting  with 
him.  The  interview  between  Alexander  and  Thaleftris 
is  likewife  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Goropins,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr  Petit,  laments,  in 
very  pathetic  terms,  the  hard  fate  of  Thaleftris,  wlio 
was  obliged  to  travel  fo  many  miles,  and  to  encounter 
many  hardlliips,  in  order  to  procure  this  interview  with 
the  Macedonian  prince  ;  and,  from  the  circumllanees, 
is  led  to  eonfider  the  whole  account  as  incredible.  But 
Dr  Petit,  with  equal  erudition,  with  equal  eloquence, 
aud  with  fuperior  force  of  reafoning,  at  length  deter¬ 
mines,  that  her  journey  was  not  founded  upon  irrational 
principles,  and  that  full  credit  is  due  to  thofe  grave  and 
venerable  hiftorians  by  whom  this  tranfadtion  has  been 
recorded. 

The  Amazons  are  reprefented  as  being  armed  with 
hows  and  arrows,  with  javelins,  and  alfo  with  an  axe 
of  a  particular  eonftrudlion,  which  was  denominated 
the  axe  of  the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  this  axe  was  invented  by  Penthefilea,  one  of 
their  queens.  On  many  ancient  medals  are  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Amazons,  armed  with  thefe  axes.  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  have  had  bucklers  in  the  fhape  of  a  half 
moon. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
authors,  befules  thofe  which  have  been  enumerated  ; 
and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  accounts  concerning 
them,  they  fuh filled  through  feveral  ages.  They  are 
reprefented  as  having  rendered  themfclves  extremely 
formidable  ;  as  having  founded  cities,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  their  dominions,  and  conquered  feveral 
other  nations. 

That  at  any  period  there  fliould  have  been  wombn, 
who,  without  the  affiftanee  of  men,  built  cities  and  go¬ 
verned  them,  raifed  armies  and  commanded  them,  ad- 
miniftered  public  affairs,  and  extended  their  dominion 
by  arms,  is  undoubtedly  fo  contrary  to  all  that  we  have 
feen  and  known  of  human  affairs,  as  to  appear  in  a 
very  great  degree  incredible ;  but  that  women  may 
have  exifted  fufficiently  robuft,  and  fufhciently  coura¬ 
geous,  to  have  engaged  in  warlike  enterprifes,  and  even 
to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  them,  is  certainly  not  impol> 
fible,  however  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  tilings. 

In  fupport  of  this  lide  of  the  queftion,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  women  who  have  been  early  trained  to  wailike 
exereifes,  to  hunting,  and  to  a  ha.d  and  laborious  mode 
of  living,  may  he  rendered  more  ftrong,  and  capable  of 
more  vigorous  exertions,  than  men  who  have  led  indo¬ 
lent,  delicate,  and  luxurious  lives,  and  who  have  fel- 
dom  been  expofed  even  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  The  limbs  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men,  are  " 
ftrengthened  and  rendered  more  robuft  by  frequent  and 
laborious  exercife.  A  nation  of  women,  therefore, 
brought  up  and  difeiplined  as  the  ancient  Amazons  are 
reprefented  to  have  been,  wrould  be  fuperior  to  -an  equal 
number  of  effeminate  men,  though  they  might  be  much 
inferior  to  an  equal  number  of  hardy  men,  trained  up 
and  difeiplined  in  the  fame  manner. 

That  much  of  wrhat  is  faid  of  the  Amazons  is  fabu¬ 
lous,  there  can  he  no  reafonahle  doubt  *7  but  it  does  not 
5  E  2  therefore 
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therefore  follow,  that  the  whole  is  without  foundation,  revenge  the  death  of  her  hufband  upon  all  the  French 
The  ancient  medals  and  monuments  on  which  they  are  with  whom  Die  Ihould  meet.  This  new  corfair  made 
reprefented  are  very  numerous,  as  are  alfo  the  teftimo-  feveral  defeents  upon  Normandy,  where  Ihe  ilormed 
nies  of  ancient  writers.  It  feems  not  rational  to  fuppofe  caftles  \  and  the  inhabitants  oi  that  province  were 
that  all  this  originated  in  fidion,  though  it  be  much  fpedators  more  than  once,  wliilft  their  villages  were 
blended  with  it.  The  abbe  Guyon  fpeaks  of  the  hittory  all  in  a  blaze,  of  one  of  the  fineft  women  in  Europe, 
of  the  Amazons  as  having  been  regarded  by  many  per-  with  a  Iword,  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other, 
fons  as  fabulous,  “  rather  from  prejudice  than  from  any  urging  the  carnage,  and  eyeing  with  pleafure  all  the 
real  and  folid  examination  $”  and  it  muft  be  acknow-  horrors  of  war.”  t 

ledo-ed,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  exigence,  We  read  in  Mezeray  (under  the  article  of  the  Lroi- 
from  ancient  hiftory,  and  from  ancient  monuments,  are  fade,  preached  by  St  Bernard  in  the  year  1147),  “  That 
extremely  powerful.  The  fad  feems  to  be,  that  truth  many  women  did  not  content  thcmielves  with  taking 
and  fiction  have  been  blended  in  the  narrations  concern-  the  crofs,  but  that  they  alfo  took  up  arms  to  defend 
ing  thefe  ancient  heroines.  it,  and  competed  fquadrons  of  females,  which  render- 

1 11  fiances  of  heroifm  in  women  have  occafionally  oc-  ed  credible  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  proweis  01  the 


curred  in  modern  times,  lomewhat  refemhling  that  of 
the  ancient  Amazons.  The  times  and  the  manners  of 
chivalry,  in  particular,  by  bringing  great  enterprises, 
bold  adventurers,  and  extravagant  hcroifm,  into  fafhion, 
infpired  the  women  with  the  lame  tafle.  The  women, 
in  confequence  of  the  prevailing  paffion,  were  now  fcen 
in  the  middle  of  camps  and  of  armies.  They  quitted 
the  loft  and  tender  inclinations,  and  the  delicate  offices 
of  their  own  fex,  for  the  toils  and  the  toilsome  occupa¬ 
tions  of  ours.  During  the  crufades,  animated  by  the 
double  enth.ufiafm  of  religion  and  of  valour,  they  of¬ 
ten  performed  the  moft  romantic  exploits  }  obtained  in¬ 
dulgences  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  died  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their  lovers  or  of  their  huf- 
bands. 

In  Europe,  the  women  attacked  and  defended  for¬ 
tifications  }  princeffcs  commanded  their  armies,  and 
obtained  victories.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de 
Mont fort9  disputing  for  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
fighting  herfelf.  Such  was  that  ftill  more  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  that  adive  and  intrepid  general 
and  foldier,  whole  genius  fupported  a  longtime  a  feeble 
hufband ;  which  taught  him  to  conquer  ;  which  re¬ 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  \  which  twice  relieved  him 
from  prifon  ^  and,  oppreffed  by  fortune  and  by  rebels, 
which  did  not  bend  till  after  ihe  had  decided  in  perfon 
twelve  battles. 

The  warlike  fpirit  among  the  women,  confident 
with  ages  of  barbarifm,  when  every  thing  is  impetuous 
becaufe  nothing  is  fixed,  and  when  all  excefs  is  the  cx- 
cefs  of  force,  continued  in  Europe  upwards  of  400 
years,  fhowing  itfclf  from  time  to  time,  and  always  in 
the  middle  of  convulfions,  or  on  the  eve  of  great  revo¬ 
lutions.  But  there  were  eras  and  countries  in  which 
that  fpirit  appeared  with  particular  1  nftre .  Such  were 
the  difplays  it  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Mediterranean,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Turks. 

Among  the  ftriki’ng  inflances  of  Amazonian  condu& 
in  modern  ladies,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Jane  of 
Belleville,  widow  of  Monf.  de  ClifTon,  who  was  behead¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1343,  on  a  fufpicion  of  carry¬ 
ing  011  a  correfpondencc  with  England  and  the  count 
de  Montfort.  This  lady,  filled  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  late  hufband,  and  exafperated  at  the  ill 
treatment  which  fhe  confklered  him  as  having  received, 
font  off  “  her  fon  fecretly  to  London  ;  and  when  her 
apprehenfions  were  removed  with  refped  to  him,  fhe 
{old  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three  fliips,  and  put  to  fea,  to 
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Amazons.” 

In  the  year  1590,  the  League  party  obtained  fome 
troops  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  the  news  of  their 
being  difembarked,  Barri  de  St  Aunez,  Henry^  1^ 
governor  at  Leucate,  fet  out  to  communicate  a  icheme 
to  the  duke  de  Montmorenci,  commander  in  that 
province.  He  was  taken  in  his  way  by  fome  of 
the  troops  of  the  League,  who  were  alfo  upon  their 
march  with  the  Spaniards  towards  Leucate.  They 
were  perfuaded,  that  by  thus  having  the  governor  in 
their  hands,  the  gates  of  that  place  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  to  them,  or  at  lea  ft  would  not  hold  out 
long.  But  Conftantia  de  Cecelli,  his  wife,  after  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  the  garrifon,  put  herfelf  fo  relolutely  at 
their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  fhe  infpired  the  weakeft 
with  courage  ;  and  the  beiiegers  were  repul  fed  when¬ 
ever  they  prefented  theniielves.  Shame,  and  their  great 
lofs,  having  rendered  them  defperate,  they  lent  a  mel- 
fenger  to  this  courageous  woman,  acquainting  her  that 
if  ihe  continued  to  defend  herfelf,  they  would  hang  her* 
hufband.  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  I  have 
riches  in  abundance  :  I  have  offered  them,  and  I  do 
Hill  offer  them,  for  his  raniom  ;  but  I  would  not  igno- 
minioufly  purehafe  a  life  which  he  would  reproach  me 
with,  and  which  he  would  he  afhamed  to  enjoy.  I 
will  not  difhonour  him  by  treafon  againft  my  king  and 
country.”  The  befiegers  having  made  a  frefh  attack 
without  fuccefs,  put  her  huihand  to  death,  and  railed 
the  fiege.  Henry  IV.  afterwards  lent  to  this  lady  the 
brevet  of  governefs  of  Leucate,  with  the  reverfion  for 
her  fon. 

The  famous  maid  of  Orleans,  alfo,  is  an  example 
known  to  every  reader. 

The  Abbe  Arnaiul,  in  his  memoirs,  fpeaks.of  acoun- 
tefs  of  St  Balmont,  who  nfed  to  take  the  field  with  her 
hufband,  and  fight  by  his  fide.  She  fent  ieveral  Spanifli 
prifoners  of  her  taking  to  Marital  Eeuquiers  ;  and,  what 
was  not  a  little  extraordinary,  this  Amazon  at  home  was 
all  affability  and  fweetnefs,  and  gave,  herfelf  up  to  read¬ 
ings  and  ads  of  piety. 

Dr  Jobnfon  feems  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  Amazons  \  and  he  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fhow,  that  we  ought  not  haftily  to  rejed  ancient 
hiftorieal  narrations  becaufe  they  contain  fads  repug¬ 
nant  to  modern  manners,  and  exhibit  fceiies  to  which 
nothing  now  occurring  bears  a  refemblouce.  Ot 
what  we  know  not  (fays  he)  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  with  which 

experience 
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Amazons,  expedience  or  teftimony  have  hitherto  acquainted  us  3 
v  ->  and,  if  it  paffes  farther  heyond  the  notions  that  we  have 

been  accnftomcd  to  form,  it  becomes  at  laft  incredible. 
We  feldom  confider  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow  3  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance  3 
that  uncommon  conjunctures  of  caufes  produce  rare 
effects  3  or,  that  what  is  impolfible  at  one  time  or  place 
may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  eafier  to  de¬ 
ny  than  to  inquire.  To  refufe  credit  confers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  an  appearance  of  fuperiority  which  every  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  affume,  when  it  may  be  gained  fo 
cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  attention  from  evidence, 
and  declining  the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  flighted  as  fa¬ 
bulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their 
veracity  3  and  it  may  reafouahly  be  imagined  that  many 
ancient  hiftorians  arc  unjuftly  fufpeCtcd  of  falfehood, 
becaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing  that  refembles 
what  they  tell.  Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or 
women,  appear  more  incredible  than  the  hiflories  of  the 
Amazons  3  of  female  nations,  of  wliofe  conftitution  it 
was  the  effential  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude  men 
from  all  participation,  either  of  public  affairs  or  domeftic 
bufinefs  3  where  female  armies  marched  under  female 
captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the  harveft,  female 
partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits  diverted  one 
another.  Yet  fevcral  fages  of  antiquity  have  trauf- 
mitted  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucafus  3  and  of 
the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name 
to  the  greateft  river  in  the  world,  Condamine  lately 
found  fuch  memorials  as  can  be  expected  among  erratie 
and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  arc  recorded  only 
by  tradition,  and  new  fwarms  fettling  in  the  country 
from  time  to  time  confufc  and  efface  all  traces  of  former 
times.” 

No  author  has  taken  fo  much  pains  upon  this  fubjedt 
as  Dr  Petit.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  he  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
governing  the  women  even  at  prefent,  though  they  are 
unarmed  and  unpradtifed  in  the  art  of  war.  After  all 
his  elaborate  inquiries  and  difeuffions,  therefore,  this 
learned  writer  might  probably  think,  that  it  is  not  an 
evil  of  the  firft  magnitude  that  the  race  of  Amazons  now 
ceafes  to  exift. 

Rouffeau  fays,  “  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an  em¬ 
pire  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefs,  of  complacency,  bier  com¬ 
mands  are  careffes,  her  menaces  are  tears.”  But  the 
empire  of  the  Amazons  was  certainly  an  empire  of  a 
very  different  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
with  Dr  Johnfon  :  “  The  character  of  the  ancient  Ama¬ 
zons  was  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The  hand  could 
not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing 
the  bow,  and  brandifhing  the  battle-axe.  Their  power 
was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  deformed 
by  ferocity  3  and  their  example  only  ihows,  that  men 
and  women  live  bell  together.” 

Amazons,  the  river  of  in  America.  See  Amazo¬ 
nia. 

Amazonian  Habit ,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  a  drefs 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons.  Marcia  the  fa¬ 
mous  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  had  the 
appellation  of  Amazonian,  becaufc  flic  charmed  him 
moil:  in  a  habit  ofthis  kind.  Hence  alfo  that  prince 
Jiimfelf  engaged  in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  in  an 
Amazonian  habit  3  and  of  all  titles  the  Amci&onius  was 


one  of  thofe  he  moft  delighted  in.  In  honour  either  of  Amazonian 
the  gallant  or  his  miftrefs,  the  month  December  was  al-  11 
fo  denominated  Ama%onius .  Some  alfo  apply  Ama%o -  ^mj|arva- 
nian  habit  to  the  hunting-drefs  worn  by  many  ladies «  f  f 
among  us. 

A  MBA,  an  Abyflinian  or  Ethiopic  word,  fignify- 
ing  a  rock .  The  Abyllinians  gave  names  to  each  of 
their  rocks,  as  Amba~Dorho ,  the  rock  of  a  hen,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  rocks  are  faid  to  have  the  name  of  Aorni; 
and  are  of  fuch  a  ftupendous  height,  that  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  are  but  low  hills  in  comparifon  of  them.  A- 
mongfl  the  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  plains, 
of  this  country,  arife  fteep  and  craggy  rocks  of  various 
forms,  fome  rcfenibling  towers,  other  pyramids,  &c. 
fo  perpendicular  and  fmoothon  the  tides,  that  they  feem 
to  be  works  of  art  3  infomuch,  that  men,  cattle,  &c. 
are  craned  up  by  the  help  of  ladders  and  ropes  :  and 
yet  the  tops  of  thefe  rocks  arc  covered  with  woods, 
meadows,  fountains,  fifh-ponds,  &e.  which  very  co- 
pioufly  fupply  the  animals  feated  thereon  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  life.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe 
rocks  is  called  Amba-Gejhau  It  is  prodigioufly  fteep, 
in  the  form  of  a  caftle  built  of  freeftone,  and  almoft 
impregnable.  Its  fummit  is  about  half  a  Portuguefe 
league  in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom 
about  half  a  day’s  journey.  The  afeent  at  firft  is  eafy  3 
but  grows  afterwards  fo  fteep,  that  the  Abaffne  oxen^ 
which  will  otherwife  clamber  like  goats,  muft  be  cran¬ 
ed  up,  and  let  down  with  ropes.  Here  the  princes  of 
the  blood  were  formerly  confined,  in  low1  cottages  a- 
mongft  fhrubs  and  wild  cedars,  with  an  allowance  bare¬ 
ly  fufticient  to  keep  them  alive.  There  is,  according^ 
to  Kircher,  in  this  countiy,  a  rock  fo  curioufly  hollowed 
by  nature,  that  at  a  dillance  it  refembles  a  looking- 
glafs  3  and  oppofite  to  this  another,  on  the  top  of  which 
nothing  can  be  fo  foftly  whifpered  but  it  may  be  heard 
a  great  way  off  Between  many  of  thefe  rocks  and1 
mountains  are  vaft  abyffes,  which  appear  very  dreadful 
to  the  eye. 

AMBACHT,  is  a  word  which  denotes  a  kind  of 
jurifdi6Hon  or  territory,  the  poffeffor  whereof  has  the 
adrniniftration  of  juftice,  both  in  alto  and  bajfo  ;  or  of 
what  is  called,  in  the  Scots  law,  a  po  wer  of  pit  and  gal¬ 
lows,  i.  e.  a  power  of  drowning  and  hanging.  In  fome 
ancient  writers*,  ambacht  is  particularly  ufed  far  the 
jurifdicKon,  government,  or  chief  magiftracy  of  a  city. 

The  word  is  very  ancient,  though  ufed  originally  in  a 
fenfe  fomewhat  different.  Ennius  calls  a  mcrcenarv, 
or  Have  hired  for  money,  amba&us ;  and  Coefar  gives 
the  fame  appellation  to  a  kind  of  dependents  among  the 
Gauls,  who,  without  being  flaves,  were  attached  to  the 
fcrvicc  of  great  lords. 

AMBAGES.  See  Circumlocution. 

AMBAR  VALIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  ceremony  among 
the  Romans,  when,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  gods 
a  liappy  harveli,  they  condu&ed  the  vidtims  thrice 
round  the  corn  fields  in  proccilion,  before  facrificing 
them. — Ambervalia  were  either  of  a  private  or  public 
nature  :  the  private  were  performed  by  the  mailer  of  a 
family,  and  the  public  by  the  priefls  who  officiated  at 
the  folemnity,  called  fratres  arvalcs .  The  prayer  pre¬ 
ferred  on  this  occafion,  the  formula  of  which  we  have- 
in  Cato  de  lie  Ri/f  ica ,  cap.  cxlii.  was  called  carmen 
ambarvale.  At  thefe  feafts  they  facrificed  to  Ceres  a 
fow,  a  ffieepj  and  a  bull  or  heifer,  whence  they  took. 
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the  name  of fuovetaiirilia .  The  method  of  celebrating 
them  was,  to  lead  a  victim  round  the  fields,  while  the 
pcafants  accompanied  it, 'and  one  of  their  number,  crown¬ 
ed  with  oak,  hymned  forth  the  praifes  of  Ceres,  in  verfes 
compoled  on  purpofe.  This  feflival  was  celebrated  twice 
-a-year }  at  the  end  of  January,  according  to  fome,  or  in 
April,  according  to  others }  and  for  the  fecond  time,  in 
the  month  of  July. 

AMBASSADOR,  or  Embassador,  a  public  mini- 
fter  fent  from  one  fovereign  prince,  as  a  reprefentative 
of  his  perfon,  to  another. 

Am  ballad  ors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Ambaffador  in  ordinary ,  is  he  who  eonftantly  refides  in 
the  court  of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
<ftanding,  and  look  to  the  intereft  of  his  mailer.  Till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  ambaffadors  in  ordinary 
were  not  heard  of :  all,  till  then,  were  ambalfadors  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  fent  on  fome  particular 
occafion,  and  who  retire  as  foon  as  the  affair  is  defpat di¬ 
ed. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  none  under  the  quality  of  a 
fovereign  prince  can  fend  or  receive  an  ambaffador.  At 
Athens,  ambaffadors  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  public 
orators,  and  there  opened  their  commiffion,  acquainting 
the  people  with  their  errand.  At  Rome,  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  fenatc,  and  delivered  their  commillions 
to  the  fathers. 

Ambaffadors  fiiouhl  never  attend  any  public  folcmni- 
ties,  as  marriages,  funerals,  &c.  unlels  their  mailers 
have  fome  intereft  therein  :  nor  mull  they  go  into 
mourning  on  any  occafions  of  their  own,  becaufe  they 
reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  prince.  By  the  civil  law, 
the  moveable  goods  of  an  ambaffador,  which  are  ac¬ 
counted  an  acceffion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be  feized 
on,  neither  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
nor  by  order  or  execution  of  judgment,  nor  by  the 
king’s  or  Hate’s  leave  where  he  refides,  as  lomc  con- 
,ccive  :  for  all  aCtions  ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaffa- 
dor,  as  well  that  which  touchcth  his  neceffaries,  as  his 
perfon  :  if  therefore,  he  hath  contracted  any  debt,  he 
is  to  be  called  upon  kindly}  and  if  he  refufes,  then  let¬ 
ters  of  requell  are  to  go  to  his  mailer.  Nor  can  any 
of  the  ambaffador’s  domeftie  fervants  that  are  regiflered 
in  the  feeretaries  of  Hate’s  office  be  arrefted  in  perfon 
or  goods ;  if  they  are,  the  procefs  lliall  be  void,  and  the 
parties  fueing  out  and  executing  it  lliall  fuller  and  be 
liable  to  fueli  penalties  and  corporal  punifhment  as  the 
lord  chancellor  or  either  of  the  chief  juftices  lliall  think 
fit  to  infliCl.  Yet  ambaffadors  cannot  be  defended  when 
they  commit  any  thing  againft  that  ftate,  or  the  perfon 
of  the  prince,  with  whom  they  refide  }  and  if  they  are 
guilty  of  treafon,  felony,  &e.  or  any  other  crime  a- 
gainft  the  law  of  nations,  they  lofe  the  privilege  of  an 
ambaffador,  and  may  be  fubjeCl  to  punifhment  as  private 
aliens. 

AMBE,  in  -Surgery i  the  name  of  an  inftrument  for 
reducing  diflocated  bones.  In  Anatomy ,  a  term  for  the 
fuperficir  1  jutting  out  of  a  bone. 

AMBER  ( Succim/m),  in  Natural  Hi/lory, ,  a  folid, 
hard,  femipellucid,  bituminous  fubftance,  of  a  particular 
nature,  of  ufe  in  medicine  and  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  It 
has  been  called  ambra  by  tli£  Arabians,  and  eleSlrum 
by  the  Greeks. 

Amber  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  world  from 
Jthe  earlieft  times.  Many  years  before  Chrift  it  was  in 
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efteem  as  a  medicine  }  and  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Herodotus, 
iEfchylus,  and  others,  have  commended  its  virtues.  In'- 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  it  became  in  high  efteem  as  a 
gem  ;  and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Nero,  immenfe 
quantities  of  it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  ufed  for  or¬ 
namenting  works  of  various  kinds. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is, 
that  when  rubbed  it  draws  or  attracts  other  bodies  to  it: 
and  this,  it  is  obferved,  it  does  even  to  thofe  lubftances 
which  the  ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy  to  }  as 
oily  bodies,  drops  of  water,  human  fweat,  &e.  Add, 
that,  by  the  friction,  it  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty 
copioufly  in  the  dark  }  whence  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
native  phofphori. 

The  property  which  amber  poffcffes  of  attracting 
light  bodies  was  very  anciently  obferved.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  6oo  years  before  Chrift,  concluded  from  lienee, 
that  it  was  animated.  But  the  firll  perfon  who  exprefs- 
ly  mentions  this  fubftance  is  Theophraflus,  about  the 
year  300  before  Chrift.  The  attractive  property  of  am¬ 
ber  is  likewife  oecafionally  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny  and 
other  later  natural  ills,  particularly  by  Gaffcndus,  K.enelm 
Digby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  but  it  was  generally 
apprehended  that  this  quality  was  peculiar  to  amber  and 
jet,  and  perhaps  agate,  till  Gilbert  publiflied  his  treatife 
de  Magnate,  in  the  year  1600.  From  stexrgM,  the 
Greek  name  for  amber,  is  derived  the  term  ElcCtricilyr 
which  is  now  very  extenfively  applied,  not  only  to  the 
power  of  attracting  light  bodies  inherent  in  amber,  but 
to  other  limilar  powers,  and  their  various  effeCts  in  what¬ 
ever  bodies  they  refide,  or  to  whatever  bodies  they  may 
be  communicated. 

Amber  affumes  all  figures  in  the  ground  }  that  of  a 
pear,  an  almond,  a  pea,  &c.  In  amber  there  have  been 
laid  to  be  letters  found  very  well  formed}  and  even  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic  characters. — Within  fome  pieces, 
leaves,  infeCts,  &tc.  have  likewife  been  found  included  ; 
which  feems  to  indicate  either  that  the  amber  was  ori¬ 
ginally  in  a  fluid  ftate,  or  that  having  been  expofed  to 
the  fun  it  was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fufceptible  of 
the  leaves,  infeCts,  &c.  which  came  in  its  way.  The 
latter  of  thefe  fuppofitions  feems  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  phenomenon  }  becaufe  thofe  infeCts,  &c.  are  never 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  pieces  of  amber,  but  always 
near  the  furface.  It  is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  places  where  amber  is  produced,  that  all  animals, 
whether  terreftrial,  aerial,  or  aquatic,  are  extremely  fond 
of  it,  and  that  pidees  of  it  are  frequently  found  in  their 
excrements.  The  bodies  of  infeCts,  found  buried  in  am¬ 
ber,  are  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  tlie  world }  but 
of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe,  many  are  to  be  fuf- 
peCted  as  counterfeit,  the  great  price  at  which  beautiful 
fpecimcns  of  this  kind  fell,  having  tempted  ingenious 
cheats  to  introduce  animal  bodies  in  fuch  artful  man¬ 
ners,  into  feemingly  whole  pieces  of  amber,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  deteCt  the  fraud. 

Of  thofe  infeCls  which  have  been  originally  enclofed 
in  amber,  fome  are  plainly  feen  to  have  ftrnggled  hard 
for  their  liberty,  and  even  to  have  left  their  limbs  be¬ 
hind  them  in  the  attempt  }  it  being  no  unufual  thing 
to  fee,  in  a  mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a  ftout  beetle, 
the  animal  wanting  one,  or  perhaps  two  of  its  legs  } 
and  thofe"  legs  in  different  places,  nearer  that  part 
of  the  mafs  from  which  it  has  travelled.  This  alfo 
may  account  for  the  common  accident  of  finding  legs 
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Amber,  or  wings  of  flies,  without  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  in 
- — — '  pieces  of  amber }  the  infects  having,  when  entangled 
in  the  yet  foft  and  vifeid  matter,  efcaped,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  leaving  thofe  limbs  behind  them.  Drops  of 
clear  water  are  fometimes  alfo  preferred  in  amber. 
Thefe  have  donbtlefs  been  received  into  it  while  foft, 
and  preferved  by  its  hardening  round  them.  Beauti¬ 
ful  leaves-  of  a  pinnated  ftru&urc,  refembling  fome  of 
the  ferns,  or  maidenhairs,  have  been  found  in  fome 
pieces  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  of  great 
value.  Mineral  fubftanccs  are  alfo  found  at  times 
lodged  in  mafi’es  of  amber.  Some  of  the  pompous  col¬ 
lections  of*  the  German  princes  boaft  of  fpecimens  of 
native  gold  and  fiver  in  mafies  of  amber*,  but  as  there 
are  many  fubftances  of  the  marcafite,  and  other  kinds, 
that  have  all  the  glittering  appearance  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  it  is  not  to  be  too  haftily  concluded,  that  thefe 
metals  are  really  lodged  in  thefe  beds  of  amber.  Iron 
is  found  in  various  flmpes  immerfed  in  amber  \  and  as 
it  is  often  feen  eroded,  and  fometimes  in  the  flate  of 
vitriol,  it  is  not  impoftible  but  that  copper,  and  the 
other  metals,  may  be  alfo  fometimes  immerfed  in  it  in 
the  fame  ftate  \  hence  the  bluifh  and  grcenifli  colours, 
frequently  found  in  the  recent  pieces  of  amber,  may 
be  owing,  like  the  particles  of  the  gem  colours,  to 
thofe  metals  *,  hut  as  the  gems,  by  their  denfe  texture, 
always  retain  their  colours,  this  lighter  and  more  lax 
bitumen  ufually  lofes  what  it  gets  of  this  kind  by  keep¬ 
ing  fome  time.  Small  pebbles,  grains  of  find,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  ftones,  are  alfo  not  unfrequently  found 
immerfed  in  amber. 

Naturalifts  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  fubftance,  and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  be- 
*  longs  to  ;  fome  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to 
the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Pliny  deferibes  it  as  u  a  refinous  juice,  oozing  from 
aged  pines  and  firs  (others  fay  from  poplars,  whereof 
there  are  whole  forefts  on  the  coafts  of  Sweden),  and 
difeharged  thence  into  the  fea,  where  undergoing  fome 
alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon  the  (bores  of 
Pruflia,  which  lie  very  low  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  hence 
the  ancients  gave  it  the  denomination  fuccinum  ;  from 
fuccus ,  juice. 

Some  fuppofe  amber  a  compound  fubftance.  Pruf- 
fia,  fay  they,  and  the  other  countries  which  produce 
amber,  are  moiftened  with  a  bituminous  juice,  which 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  flits  abounding  in  thofe 
places,  the  points  of  thofe  falts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence 
it  eongeals ;  and  the  refult  of  that  congelation  makes 
what  we  call  amber ;  which  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  tranf- 
parent  and  firm,  as  thofe  parts  of  fait  and  bitumen  are 
more  or  lefs  pure,  and  arc  mixed  in  this  or  that  propor- 
tion. 

Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  fays, 
that  the  river  Gearetta,  formerly  celebrated  by  the 
poets  under  the  name  of  Simetus,  throws  up  near  its 
mouth  great  quantities  of  amber.  He  mentions  alfo  a 
kind  of  artificial  amber,  not  uncommon  there,  made, 
as  he  was  told,  from  copal,  but  very  different  from  the 
natural. 

According  to  Hartman,  amber  is  formed  of  a  bitu¬ 
men,  mixed  with  vitriol  and  other  falts.  But  though 
this  were  allowed  him  in  regard  to  the  foftil  amber, 
many  difpote  whether  the  fea  amber  he  fo  produced. 
It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  all  amber  is  of  the 


fame  origin,  and  probably  that  which  is  found  in  the  Amber, 
fea  has  been  wallied  thither  out  of  the  el  ill's  *,  though  v— 
Hartman  thinks  it  very  pofiible,  that  fome  of  it  may 
be  formed  in  the  earth  under  the  fea,  and  be  wafhed 
up  thence.  The  fea  amber  is  ufually  finer  to  the  eye 
than  the  foflil ;  but  the  reafon  is,  that  it  is  diverted  of 
the  coarfe  coat  with  which  the  other  is  covered  while  ’ 
in  the  earth. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  amber  is  a  true  bitumen  of  a  foflil  origin.  In  a 
late  volume  of  the  Journal  cle  Physique,  however,  we 
find  it  averted  by  Dr  Girtanncr  to  be  an  animal  pro¬ 
duct,  a  fort  of  honey  or  wax  formed  by  a  fpecics  of 
large  ant,  called  by  \Am\dzus  fonnica  rufa .  Thefe  ants, 
onr  author  informs  us,  inhabit  the  old  pine  forefts, 
where  they  fometimes  form  hills  about  lix  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  :  and  it  is  generally  in  thefe  ancient  forefts,  or 
in  places  where  they  have  been,  that  foflil  amber  is 
found.  This  fubftance  is  not  hard  as  that  which  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  the  fea  at  Pruflia,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  naturalifts.  It  has  the  confillencc  of  honey  or  of 
half  melted  wax,  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  like  com¬ 
mon  amber  }  it  gives  the  fame  produdl  by  chemical 
analyfis,  and  it  hardens  like  the  other  when  it  is  fuft 
fered  to  remain  fome  time  in  a  folution  of  common, 
fait.  This  accounts  for  the  infefts  that  are  fo  often 
found  inclofed  in  it.  Among  thefe  infedts  ants  arc  al¬ 
ways  the  moll  prevailing  \  which  tends  farther,  Mr 
Girtanner  thinks,  to  the  confirmation  of  his  liypothefis. 

Amber,  then,  in  his  opinion,  is  nothing  hut  a  vegetable 
oil  rendered  concrete  by  the  acid  of  ants,  juft  as  wax  is 
nothing  hut  an  oil  hardened  by  the  acid  of  bees  \  a  fadl 
incontcftably  proved,  we  are  told,  fincc  Mr  Metherie 
has  been  able  to  make  artificial  wax  by  mixing  oil  of 
olives  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  which  wax  is  not  to 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  natural. 

There  are  leveral  indications  which  difcover  where 
amber  is  to  be  found.  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  there 
covered  with  a  foft  fcaly  ftonc  ;  and  vitriol  in. parti* 
cular  always  abounds  there,  which  is  fometimes  found 
white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a  matter  like  melted 
glafs,  and  fometimes  figured  like  petrified  wood. 

Amber  of  the  fineft  kind  has  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  fhores  of  \  ork- 
fliire,  and  many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our 
clay  pits  \  the  pits  dug  for  tile  clay,  between  Tyburn 
and  Kcnfington  gravel  pits,  and  that  behind  St  George’s 
Hofpital  at  Ilydc-park  corner,  have  afforded  fine  l’pe? 
ciniens. 

Poland,  Silefia,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the 
amber  dug  up  there  at  this  time.  Germany  affords 
great  quantities  of  amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  tofled  about  on  the  fliore  of 
the  fea  and  rivers  there.  Saxony,  Mifnia,  Sweden, 
and  many  other  places  in  this  tradt  of  Europe,  abound 
with  it.  Denmark  has  afforded,  at  different  times,  le¬ 
ver  a\  quantities  of  foflil  amber  $  and  the  (bores  of  the 
Baltic  abound  with  it.  But  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Baltie  afford  it  in  the  greateft  abundance  of  all  *,  and 
of  thefe  the  moft  plentiful  country  is  Pruffia,  and  the 
next  is  Pomerania.  Pruflia  was,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  famous  for  amber  \  for  this 
fubftance  coming  into  great  repute  with  this  prince, 
fome  natives  of  Pruflia,  who  were  about  his  court,  of¬ 
fered  their  fervice  to  go  to  their  own  country,  where 

that 
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Hi  at  fuhilance,  they  faid,  was  produced,  and  bring  back 
great  {lores  of  it.  They  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  from 
this  time  Pruffia  had  the  honour  to  be  called  the  coun¬ 
try  of  amber,  inftead  of  Italy,  which  had  before  unde¬ 
fer  vedly  that  title.  This  article  alone  brings  his  Prui- 
han  majefty  a  revenue  of  26,000  dollars  annually.  The 
amber  of  Pruffia  is  not  only  found  on  the  lea  eoafts, 
but  in  digging  ;  and  though*  that  of  Pomerania  is  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  from  the  (bores,  yet  people  who  dig, 
on  different  oceafions,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
at  times  find  amber. 

Junker  tleferibes,  after  Neumann,  the  Pruflian  amber 
which  are  the  riche ft  known,  f  irit,  Attlieiui 
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face  of  the  earth  is  found  a  llratum  of  fand.  Immedi¬ 
ately  under  this  fand  is  a  bed  of  elay,  filled  with  imall 
flints  of  about  an  inch  diameter  each.  Under  this  elay 
lies  a  llratum  of  black  earth  or  turf,  filled  with  foilil 
<wood,  half  dceompofed  and  bituminous :  till s^  llratum 
is  extended  upon  a  bank  of  minerals,  containing  little 
metal  except  iron,  which  arc  eoniequently  pyrites. 
Lallly,  Under  this  bed  the  amber  is  found  feattered 
about  in  pieces,  or  fometimes  accumulated  in  heaps. 

Amber  has  a  fubacrid  refinous  tafle,  and  fragrant 
aromatic  iraell,  ,eipecially  when  diffolved.  It  differs 
from  the  other  bituminous  fub (lances  in  this,  that  it 
yields  by  diilillation  a  volatile  -acid  fait,  which  none  of 
the  others  do*,  otherwife  it  affords  the  fame  iort  oi 
principles  as  them,  viz.  an  acid  phlegm,  an  oil  which 
gradually  becomes  thicker  as  the  diilillation  is  conti¬ 
nued  ;  and  when  the  operation,  is  finilhed,  tliere^  re¬ 
mains  a  black  caput  mortuum  in  the  retort.  When 
boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens  nor  undergoes  any 
fenfible  alteration.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  an  open 
veflel,  it  melts  into  a  black  mafs  very  like  a  bitumen : 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  likewile  in 
fome  effential  oils*,  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
expreffed  ones  are  brought  to.  aft  upon  it.  The 
Ilronger  forts  of  fixed  alkaline  lixivia  almoft  totally  dil- 

Tolve  it.  .  ,. 

This  fuhilance  is  principally  of  two  eolours,  white 
and  yellow,  The  white  is  the  moft  efteemed  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofes,  as  being  the  moft  odoriferous,  and 
containing  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  felt ",  though 
.the  yellow  is  moft  valued  by  thofe  who  manufeaure 
beads  and  other  toys  with  it,  by  reafon  of  its  tranfpa- 

Amber  is  the  bafis  of  all  varniflies,  by  folution  m  the 
ways  deferibed  under  the  article  Varnish. 

Amber,  when  it  has  once  been  melted,  irrecoverably 
lofes  its  beauty  and  barduelk  There  have  been  fome, 
however,  who  pretended  they  had  an  art  ol  melting 
feme  fmall  pieces  of  amber  into  a  mafs,  and  coiiftitu- 
tin«'  large  ones  of  them  "•  but  this  feems  fueh  .another 
undertaking  as  the  making  of  gold  j  all  the  trials  that 
have  vet  been  made  by  the  moft  curious  experimenters, 
province,  that  the  heat  which  is  necefl'ary  to  melt  am¬ 
ber  is  fuffieient  to  deftroy  it.  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  248. 

P  Could  amber  indeed  be  diffolved  without  impairing 
its  tranfpareney,  or  one  large  mafs  he  made  of  it  by 
uniting  feveral  fmall  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  lee  what  would 
be  the  advantages  of  fueh  a  procefs.  The  art  of  em¬ 
balming  might  poffibly  he  alfo  carried  to  a  great  height 
by  this,  if  we  eouhl  preferve  the  human  corple  in  a 
jtran (parent  cale  of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  flies,  fpi- 


ders,  graffioppers,  &c.  are  to  a  great  perfection.— 
Something  of  a  fuhilitute  of  this  kind  wTe  have  in  fine  || 
rofin  *,  which  being  diffolved  by  heat,  and  the  bodies  of  Amberark 
fmall  animals  feveral  times  dipped  in  it,  they  arc  thus 
coated  with  colophony,  that  in  fome  degree  refembles 
amber  ;  hut  this  mull  be  kept  from  dull. 

Amber  in  lubftanee  has  been  much  recommended  as 
a  nervous  and  cordial  medicine;  and  alleged  to  be 
very  cflieacious  in  promoting  the  menllrual  diieharge, 
and  the  exclufion  of  the  foetus  and  feeundines  in  la¬ 
bour  :  but  as  in  its  crude  Hate  it  is  quite  inloluble  by 
our  juices,  it  certainly  can  have  very  little  effeCt. on  the 
animal  fyilem,  and  therefore  it  is  now'  feldom  given  in 
fuhilance.  The  forms  in  which  amber  is  prepared  are, 
a  tinCture,  a  fait,  and  an  oil;  the  preparations  and  ufes 
of  which  arc  deferibed  in  the  proper  place  under  the 
article  PHARMACY. 

AMBER-Trce ,  the  Engliffi  name  of  a  fpecies  of  An- 

THOSFERMUM. 

AMBERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the 
palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with  a  good  callle,  ramparts,  bafi 
tions,  and  deep  ditches.  It  is  ieated  near  the  confines 
of  Franeonia,  on  the  river  Mils.  It  has  a  great  trade  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  which  are  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains.  E.  Long.  12.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

Amberg,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Ead  Gothland  in 
Sweden.  Near  the  "Wetter  lake  on  this  mountain,  an¬ 
timony  has  been  found.  On  its  top  is  the  burying-place 
of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country.  The  fpot 
is  marked  by  a  flat  (lone. 

AMBERGRIS,  Ambergrease,  or  Gray-Amber, 
in  Natural  Hijlory ,  is  a  folid,  opaque,  affi -coloured, 
fatty,  inflammable  jubilance,  variegated  like  marble, 
remarkably  light,  rugged,  and  uneven  in  its  lurfacc, 
and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated.  It  does  nut 
effervefee  with  acids  ;  it  melts  freely  over  the  fire  into 
a  kind  of  yellow  rofin  ;  and  is  hardly  foluble  in  ipirit  oi 

wine.  '  ^ 

It  is  found  fwimniing  upon  the  lea,  or  the  lea  coait, 
or  in  the  fand  near  the  lea  eoall ;  efpccially  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  on  the  fea  eoall  of  Brazil,  and  that  of 
Madagascar  ;  on  the  eoall  of  Africa,  of  the  Eall  In¬ 
dies,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Molucca  lflands  :  but  moil 
of  the  ambergris  which  is  brought  to  England  comes 
from  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  Providence,  &c.  wheie 
it  is  found  on  the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  lometimes  found  in 
the  abdomen  of  whales  by  the  whale  fiffiermen,  always 
in  lumps  of  various  ffiapes  and  fizes,  weighing  from 
half  an  ounce  to  a  hundred  and  more  pounds.  Ihc 
piece  which  the  Dutch  Ead  India  Company  bought 
from  the  king  of  Tydore,  weighed  182  pounds.  A11 
American  fiflierman  from  Antigua  found  iome  years 
ago,  about  fifty-two  leagues  fouth-ea(l  from  the  W  up¬ 
ward ‘iflands,  a  piece  of  ambergris  in  a  whale  whidi 
weighed  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  fold 
for  500I.  flerling. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  fubftanee. 

It  has  been  Tuppoicd  to  be  a  foffil  bitumen. or  naph¬ 
tha,  exuding  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  flub 
form,  and  diftilling  into  the  fea,  where  it  hardens  and 
floats  on  the  furface.  But  having  been  frequently 
found  in  the  bellies  of  whales,  it  lias  by  others  been 
confidered  as  entirely  an  animal  production. 

Clufius  afferted  it  to  be  a  phlegmatic  recrement,  or 

indurated 
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Ambergris.  indurated  indigeftible  part  o ?  tlie  food,  collected  and 
v  found  in  the  ftomaeh  of  the  whale,  in  the  fame  manner 

as  the  BezOars  are  found  in  thellomaehs  of  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

In  an  account  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley,  Efq. 
in  the  23  d  volume  of  the  Philofophieal  Tran  factions, 
the  ambergris  found  in  whales  is  reprefented  as  a  kind 
of  animal  product,  like  mulk  and  calloreum,  &e.  feeret- 
ed  and  collected  in  a  particular  bag  or  bladder,  which 
is  fur  milled  with  an  excretory  dudt  or  canal,  the  fpout 
of  which  runs  tapering  into  -and  through  the  length  of 
the  penis 3  and  that  this  bag,  whieh  jail  lies  over  the 
tellicles,  is  almoil  full  of  a  deep  orange-eoloured  liquor, 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  oil,  of  the  fame  fmell  as  the  balls 
of  ambergris,  which  float  and  fwim  loofe  in  it  *,  which 
colour  and  liquor  may  alio  be  found  in  the  canal  of  the 
penis  ;  and  that  therefore  ambergris  is  never  to  be 
found  in  any  female,  but  in  the  male  only.  But  thefe 
circuui{lances  are  not  only  deilitute  of  truth,  hut  alfo 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  :  For,  in 
the  fir  ft  plaee,  ambergris  is  frequently  found  in  females 
as  well  as  males  ;  although  that  found  in  females  is  ne¬ 
ver  in  fueh  large  pieces,  nor  of  fo  good  a  quality,  as 
what  is  found  in  males.  Secondly,  No  perfon  who  has 
the  lead  knowledge  in  anatomy  or  phyfiology,  will 
ever  believe  that  organized  bodies,  fueh  as  the  beaks  of 
the  fepia,  which  are  fo  eonftantly  found  in  ambergris 
taken  out  of  the  whale,  ean  have  been  abforbed  from  the 
Inteftines  by  the  la&eals  or  lymphatics,  and  cohered 
with  the  ambergris  in  the  precluded  bag  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Ksempfer,  who  has  given  us  fo  many  other  faithful 
accounts  in  natural  hiftory,  feems  to  come  nearer  the 
truth  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  ambergris,  when  be 
fays  that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  whale  ;  and  that  the  Ja- 
panefe  for  this  reafon  call  it  kufura  no  fan ,  i.  e.  whale’s 
dung.  This  account,  however,  though  founded  on  ob- 
fervation,  has  never  obtained  credit  \  but  has  been  con- 
fulered  rather  as  a  fabulous  ftory,  with  which  the  Ja- 
panefe  impofed  upon  him,  who  had  himfclf  no  direct  ob- 
fervation  to  prove  the  fa£l. 

This  matter,  therefore,  remained  a  fubje6t  of  great 
doubt  *,  and  it  wras  generally  thought  to  be  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  ambergris,  after  having  been  fwallowed  and 
fomehow  or  other  changed  in  the  ftomaeh  and  bowels 
<of  the  whale,  wTas  found  among  its  excrements. 

But  the  moft  fatisfa61ory  account  of  the  real  origin 
of  ambergris,  is.  that  given  by  Dr  Swediaur  in  the  73d 
volume  of  the  Philofophieal  Tranfadlions,  art.  15. 

We  are  told  by  all  writers  on  ambergris,  that  fome¬ 
times  elawrs  and  beaks  of  birds,  feathers  of  birds,  parts 
of  vegetables,  fliclls,  filh,  and  bones  of  fifli,  are  found 
in  the  middle  of  it,  or  varioufly  mixed  with  it.  Of  a 
very  large  quantity  of  pieees,  however,  whieh  the  Doe- 
tor  examined,  he  found  none  that  contained  any  luch 
thing  *,  though  he  allows  that  fueh  fubftances  may  fome- 
times  be  found  in  it  :  but  in  all  the  pieces  of  any  confi- 
derable  flze,  whether  found  on  the  fea  or  in  the  whale, 
he  eonftantly  found  a  eonhderahle  quantity  of  black 
fpots,  which,  after  the  moft  careful  examination,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  OBopodia  ;  and 
thefe  beaks,  he  thinks,  might  he  the  fubftances  which 
have  hitherto  been  always  miftaken  for  claws  or  beaks 
<of  birds,  or  fliells. 

The  prefenee  of  thefe  beaks  in  ambergris  proves  evi- 
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dently,  that  all  ambergris  containing  them  is  in  its  ori-  AinbcrgiB 
gin,  or  mu  ft  have  been  once,  of  a  very  foft  or  liquid  v— v— J 
nature,  as  otherwise  tliofe  beaks  could  not  fo  con- 
ftantly  be  intermixed  with  it  throughout  its  whole  fub- 
ftanee. 

That  ambergris  is  found  either  upon  the  fea  and  fun 
coaft,  or  in  the  bowels  of  whales,  is  a  matter  of  fa6t 
univerfally  credited.  But  it  has  never  been  examined 
into  and  determined  whether  the  ambergris  found  upon 
the  lea  and  fea-coaft,  is  the  fame  as  that  found  in  the 
whale,  or  whether  they  are  different  from  one  another  ; 
whether  that  found  on  the  fea  or  fea-eoail  has  fome  pro¬ 
perties  or  conftituent  parts  which  that  found  in  the 
whale  has  not ;  and,  laftly,  whether  that  found  in  the 
whale  is  fuperior  or  inferior  in  its  qualities  and  value  to 
the  former. 

It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  confequenee  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  ambergris  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  whales,  or  only 
in  a  particular  fpeeies  of  them  j  whether  it  is  eonftantly 
and  always  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  animals  5  and,  if  fo, 
in  what  part  of  their  body  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

All  thefe  queftions  we  find  very  fatisfa&orily  difcnfled 
by  Dr  Swediaur. 

According  to  the  beft  information  that  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  leverai  of  the  moft  intelligent  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fpermaceti  whale  fifliery,  and  in  procur¬ 
ing  and  felling  ambergris,  it  appears,  that  this  fub- 
ftance  is  fometimes  found  in  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
hut  in  that  particular  fpeeies  only  which  is  called  the 
fper'maceti  whale ,  and  whieh,  from  its  defeription  and 
delineation,  appears  to  be  the  Physeter  Macrocepha - 
lus  Linnaei. 

The  New  England  fifliermen,  according  to  their  ac¬ 
count,  have  long  known  that  ambergris  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fpermaeeti  whale ;  and  they  are  fo  convinced  of 
this  fa 61,  that  whenever  they  hear  of  a  plaee  where  am¬ 
bergris  is  found,  they  always  conclude  that  the  feas  in 
that  part  are  frequented  by  that  fpeeies  of  whale. 

The  perfons  who  are  employed  in  the  fpermaeeti 
whale  fifliery,  confine  their  views  to  the  plivfeter  nia- 
croeephalus.  They  look  for  ambergris  in  all  the  fper- 
maeeti  whales  they  catch,  but  it  feldom  happens  that 
they  find  any.  Whenever  they  hook  a  fpermaceti 
whale,  they  obferve,  that  it  eonftantly  not  only  vomits 
up  whatever  it  has  in  its  ftomaeh,  but  alfo  generally 
dilcharges  its  fieees  at  the  fame  time  •,  and  if  this  latter 
eircumilance  takes  place,  they  are  generally  dilappoint- 
ed  in  finding  ambergris  in  its  belly.  But  whenever 
they  difeover  a  fpermaceti  whale,  male  or  female,  w  hich 
feems  torpid  and  fickly,  they  are  always  pretty  fure  to 
find  ambergris,  as  the  whale  in  this  ftate  feldom  voids 
its  faeces  upon  being  hooked.  They  likewife  generally 
meet  with  it  in  the  dead  fpermaceti  whales,  which  they 
fometimes  find  floating  on  the  fea.  It  is  obferved  alfo, 
that  the  Whale  in  whieh  they  find  ambergris  often 
has  a  morbid  protuberance,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  a 
kind  of  gathering  in  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  in 
which,  if  eut  open,  ambergris  is  found.  It  is  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  all  tliofe  wliales  in  whole  bowels  ambergris 
is  found,  feem  not  only  torpid  and  lick,  but  are  alfo 
eonftantly  leaner  than  others  ;  fo  that,  if  wTe  may  judge 
from  the  eonftant  union  of  thefe  two  cireumftances,  it 
would  feem  that  a  larger  colle&ion  of  ambergris  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale  is  a  fource  of  difeafe,  and  probably 
fometimes  the  caufe  of  its  death.  As  foon  as  they 
5  F  hook 
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hook  a whale  of  this  description,  torpid  y  fickly,  ema¬ 
ciated,  or  one  that  does  not  dung  on  being  hooked, 
they  immediately  either  cut  up  the  above-mentioned 
protuberance,  if  there  be  any,  or  they  rip  open  its 
bowels  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  find  the  am¬ 
bergris  fomctimes  in  one  fometimes  in  different  lumps, 
of  generally  from  three  to  twelve  and  more  inelies  in 
diameter,  and  from  one  pound  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  at  the  diilance  of  two,  but  mo  if 
frequently  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  anus,  and 
never  higher  up  in  the  inteifinal  canal  ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  defcription,  is  in  all  probability  the  intef- 
tinum  carum,  hitherto  miifaken  for  a  peculiar  bag 
made  by  nature  for  the  fecretion  and  colle6tion  of  this 
fingular  fubilance.  That  the  part  they  cut  open  to 
come  at  the  ambergris  is  no  other  than  the  inteifinal 
canal  is  certain,  becaufe  they  conifantly  begin  their  in- 
cifion  at  the  anus,  and  find  the  eavity  everywhere  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  faeces  of  the  whale,  which  from  their  co¬ 
lour  and  fmell  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  miilake.  1  he 
ambergris  found  in  the  inteifinal  canal  is  not  fo  hard 
as  that  which  is  found  on  the  iea  or  fea-coaif,  but  foon 
grows  hard  in  the  air :  when  firif  taken  out  it  has 
nearly  the  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  difagreeable  fmell, 
though  not  fo  ifrong,  as  the  more  liquid  dung  of  the 
whale  has  ;  but  on  expofing  it  to  the  air,  it  by  degrees 
not  only  grows  grayiih,  and  its  lurface  is  covered^  with 
a  grayiih  duif  like  old  ehocolate,  but  it  alio  loies  its 
difagreeable  fmell,  and,  when  kept  for  a  certain  length 
Qf  time,  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  moif  people.  # 

The  gentlemen  the  Do&or  converted  with  confeiled, 
that  if  they  knew  not  from  experience  that  ambergris 
thus  found  will  in  time  acquire  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  they  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  diihnguiili 
ambergris  from  bard  indurated  fjeees.  ibis  is  fo  true, 
that  whenever  a  whale  voids  its  farces  upon  being 
hooked,  they  look  carefblly  to  fee  if  they  cannot  dif- 
eover  among  the  more  liquid  excrements  (of  wliieh  the 
whale  difeharges  feveral  barrels)  fome  pieces  floating 
on  the  tea,  of  a  more  compact  fublfance  than  the  reff. 
Thefe  they  take  up  and  wafli,  knowing  them  to  be  am¬ 
bergris.  . 

In  eonfidering  whether  there  be  any  material  difler- 
ence  between  the  ambergris  found  upon  the  fea  01  fei  - 
coall,  and  that  found  in  the  bowels  or  among  the  dung 
of  the  whale,  the  Doctor  refutes  the  opinion,  that  all 
ambergris  found  in  whales  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  therefore  much  lefs  in  price.  Ambergris,  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  only  valued  for  its  purity,  lightnefs,  compaft- 
nefs,  colour,  and  fmell.  There  are  pieces  of  amber¬ 
gris  found  on  different  cpails,  which  are  of  a  very  in¬ 
terior  quality  ;  whereas  there  are  often  found  in  whales 
pieces  of  it  of  the  firll  value  ;  nay,  feveral  pieces  found 
in  the  fame  whale,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  are  more  or  left  valuable.  All  ambergris 
found  in  whales  has  at  firft,  when  taken  out  of  the  in- 
teilines,  very  near  the  fame  fmell  as  the  liquid  excre¬ 
ments  of  that  animal  have  ;  it  has  then  alfo  nearly  the 
fame  blackilh  colour:  they  find  it  in  the  whale  fome- 
times  quite  hard,  fometimes  rather  foftifh,  but  never  fo 
liquid  as  the  natural  faeces  of  that  animal.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of-  fa&,  that  after  being  taken  out  and  kept 
in  the  air,  all  ambergris  grows  not  only  harder  and 
■whiter,  hut  alio  lofes  by  degrees  its  fmell,  and  affumes 


fucli  an  agreeable  one,  as  that  in  general  has  wliieh  is  Amb< 
found  fwiniming  upon  the  fea  ;  therefore  the  goodnefs 
of  ambergris  teems  rather  to  depend  on  its  age.  By 
being  accumulated  after  a  certain  length  of  time  ia 
the  inteifinal  canal,  it  feems  even  then  to  become  of 
a  whiter  colour,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  to  acquire  its 
agreeable  fmell.  The  only  reafon  why  ambergris  found 
floating  on  the  fea  generally  pofleiies  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  qualities  in  a  fuperior  degree  is,  becaufe  it  is* 
commonly  older,  and  has  been  longer  expofed  to  the 
air.  It  is  more  frequently  found  ia  males  than  females  ; 
the  pieees  found  in  females  are  in  general  fmaller,  and 
thole  found  in  male's  feem  conftantly  ta  be  larger  and 
of  a  better  quality  ;  and  therefore  the  high  price  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  is  not  merely  imaginary  for  the 
rarity’s  fake,  but  in  fome  refpects  well  founded,  be¬ 
caufe  luch  large  pieces  appear  to  be  of  a  greater  age, 
and  polfefs  the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  fmaller 
pieces. 

It  is  known,  that  the  fepia  oClopodia,  or  cuttle-filh, 
is  the  eonilant  and  natural  food  of  the  fpermaceti* 
-whale,  or  phyfeter  macrocephalus.  Of  this  the  filhers* 
are  fo  well  perfuaded,  that  whenever  they  difeover  any 
recent  relics  of  it  fwiniming  on  the  tea,  they  conclude 
that  a  whale  of  this  kind  is,  or  has  been,  ill  that  part- 
Another  circumltanee  which  corroborates  the  iadt  is, 
that  the  fpermaceti  whale,  on  being  hooked,  generally- 
vomits  up  fome  remains  of  the  iepia.  Hence  it  is  ealy 
to  account  for  the  many  beaks,  or  pieees  ol  beaks,  of* 
the  fepia,  found  in  all  ambergris.  The  beak  of  the  iepia* 
is  a  black  horny  fubilance,  and  therefore  pafles  undi- 
gelled  through  the  ftomach  into  the  inteitinal  eanal, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  faeces  y  after  which  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  evacuated  with  them,  or  if  thefe  latter  be  preterna- 
turally  retained,  forms  eoncretions  with  them, -which 
render  the  animal  lick  and  torpid,  and  produce  an  ob- 
flipation,  which  ends  either  in  an  abiceis  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  has  been  frequently  oblerved,  or  becomes  iatal 
ta  the  animal  ;  wlienee,  in  bath  the  cates,  on  the  buril- 
ing  of  its  belly,  that  hardened  fubllauce  known  under 
the  name  of  ambergris,  is  found  fwimraingon  the  iea  or  *_ 
thrown  upon  the  coall. 

From  the  preceding  aecount,  and  his  having  conilant- 
ly  found  the  above-mentioned  beaks  of  the  iepia  in  all 
pieces  of  ambergris  of  any  confiderable  fize,  Hr  Swe- 
diaur  concludes,  with  great  probability,  that  all  amber¬ 
gris  is  generated  in  the  bow7 els  of  the  phyleter  macroee- 
phalus  or  fpermaceti  whale  ;  and  there  mixed  with  the 
beaks  of  the  iepia  odlopodia,  which  is  the  principal  food'' 
of  that  whale.  He  therefore  defines  ambergris  to  be 
the  preternaturally  hardened  dung  or  faeces  of  the  phy- 
feter  macrocephalus,  mixed  with  fome  indigeftible  relies 
of  its  food. 

The  opinion  of  Dr  Swediaur,  with  regard  ta  the* 
origin  of  ambergris,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Captain  J.  Coffin,  mailer  of  a  ihip  employed 
in  the  lout  hern  whale  fiihery,  given  to  a  committee 
of  privy  council  in  the  year  1791.  According  to  Mr 
Coffin’s  information,  American  iliips  had  fometimes 
found  fmall  quantities  of  ambergris  ;  but  none,  that  he 
knew  of,  had  ever  been  found  by  Britifli  iliips.  Hie 
quantity  which  lie  had  brought  home  amounted  to 
362  ounces;  and  it  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  fe¬ 
male  fpermaceti  whale  on  the  coall  of  Guinea,  which' 
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Ambergris.  lcart,  fickly,  and  old  ,  and  yielded  but  a  fmall  pro- 
L,”“v  portion  of  oil.  While  the  people  were  employed  in 
cutting  up  the  blubber,  ambergris  was  difcovered 
coming  from  the  fundament  of  the  whale,  and  a  piece 
of  it  was  fee u  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea.  More 
was  obierved  in  the  fame  paflage,  and  the  rell  was 
found  in  a  bag  a  little  below  the  paflage  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  it.  "Mr  Coffin  fuppofes,  that  the  fper- 
maceti  whale  feeds  almoft  wholly  on  the  fepia  or 
/quid;  for  when  the  whale  is  djing,  a  quantity  of  this 
fifli,  fometimes  whole,  fometimes  in  pieces,  is  thrown 
tip.  The  bills  of  the  fquid  were  found,  fome  on  the 
outfule  adhering  to  it,  and  fome  mixed  with  it.  The 
fpermaceti  whale,  when  ftruck,  generally  voids  her  ex¬ 
crement,  and  if  ffie  does  not,  ATr  Cofnn  conjectures, 
that  flie  has  no  ambergris ;  for  he  fuppofes,  that  the 
production  of  it  is  the  caule  or  the  effeCt  of  fome  dif- 
order  j  aud  that  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  found  in  a  fickly 
fifli.  The  ambergris  of  the  whale  taken  by  Mr  Coffin 
was  moftly  fold  at  19s.  pd.  per  ounce  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  it,  when  it  was  fcarce,  at  25s.  ft  was  bought  part¬ 
ly  for  home  confumption,  and  partly  for  exportation  to 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  France.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixxxi.) 

The  ufe  of  amberqris  in  Europe  is  now  nearly  con¬ 
fined  to  perfumery,  though  it  has  formerly  been  re¬ 
commended  in  medicine  by  feveral  learned  phyfleians. 
Hence  the  Efleutia  Ambrse  lloffmanni,  TinCtura  Re- 
gia  Cod.  Parifim,  Trochifci  de  Ambra  Ph.  Wurtem- 
berg,  &c. 

If  wre  wifli  to  fee  any  medicinal  effects  from  this  fub- 
ftance,  the  DoCtor  ohferves,  we  mull  certainly  not  ex¬ 
pert  them  from  two  or  three  grains,  but  give  rather 
as  many  fcruples  of  it  for  a  dofe  ;  though  even  then, 
he  thinks,  there  would  not  be  reafon  to  expeCt  much 
efiedt  from  it,  as  he"  had  himfelf  taken  of  pure  un¬ 
adulterated  ambergris  in  powder  30  grains  at  once 
without  observing  the  lead  fenfible  effeCt  from  it.  A 
failor,  however,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  try  the  ef¬ 
feCt  of  recent  ambergris  upon  himfelf,  took  half  an 
ounce  of  it  melted  upon  the  fire,  and  found  it  a  good 
purgative ;  which  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  an  inert 
fubftance. 

In  Afia  and  part  of  Africa  ambergris  is  not  only 
ufed  as  a  medicine  and  a  perfume ;  but  confiderable 
ufe  is  alfo  made  of  it  in  cookery,  by  adding  it  to 
feveral  diflies  as  a  fpice.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  al¬ 
io  conllantly  bought  by  the  pilgrims  who  travel  to 
Mecca ;  probably  to  offer  it  there,  and  make  ufe  of  it 
in  fumigations,,  in  the  fame  manner  as  frankincenfe  is 
Ailed  in  Catholic  countries.  The  Turks  make  ufe  of  it 
as  an  aphrodifiac.  Our  performers  add  it  to  feented 
pillars,  candles,  balls,  bottles,  gloves,  and  hairpow- 
der  *,  ^and  its  effence  is  mixed  with  pomatums,  for 
the  face  and  hands,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mulk, 
&c.  though  its  fmell  is  to  fome  perfons  extremely  of- 
fenfive. 

Ambergris  may  be  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fra¬ 
grant  fcent  when  a  hot  needle  or  pin  is  thrult  into  it, 
and  its  melting  like  fat  of  an  uniform  confiftence  ; 
whereas  the  counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a  fmell,  nor 
prove  of  fucli  a  fat  texture.  One  thing,  however,  is 
very  remarkable,  that  this  drug,  which  is  the  moll: 
Avoet  of  all  the  perfumes,  Xhould  be  capable  of  being 


refembled  in  fmell  by  a  preparation  of  one  of  the  moll  Ambergris 
odious  of  all  ilinks.  Mr  Homberg  found  that  a  veffel  |i 
in  which  he  had  made  a  long  digelllon  of  human ,  Ambient. 
faeces,  acquired  a  very  ferong  and  perfeCt  fmell  of  am-  r 
bergris,  infomuch  that  any  one  would  have  thought 
a  great  quantity  of  effence  of  ambergris  had  been 
made  in  it.  The  perfume  was  fo  llrong  and  offenlive, 
that  the  veffel  was  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  the  la¬ 
boratory. 

AMBERT,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome,  formerly  Lower  Auvergne. 

It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Livra - 
dois.  Paper  and  playing  cards,  camblets,  and  woollen 
Huffs  are  manufactured  here.  E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 

45-  58. 

A  MB  ETTU  W  AY,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which,  when  boiled  in  wine,  are  faid  to 
create  an  appetite,  and  are  ufed  by  the  people  in  Guinea 
with  that  intention. 

AMBIANI,  or  Ambianensis  civitas,  now  A- 
miens ,  a  city  of  Picardy.  It  is  called  Samarobriva  by 
Caefar  and  Cicero  :  which,  according  to  Valefius,  fig- 
nifies  the  bridge  of  the  Samara ,  or  Somme .  Ambiani 
is  a  later  name,  taken  from  that  of  the  people,  after 
the  uiliai  manner  of  the  lower  age.  This  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  CaTar,  furniflied  5000  men  for  the  fiege  of 
Alefia. 

AMBIDEXTER,  a  perfon  who  can  ufe  both  hands 
with  the  fame  facility,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  that 
the  generality  of  people  do  their  right  hands.  As 
to  the  natural  caufe  of  this  faculty,  fome,  as  Hoefer, 
attribute  it  to  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  blood  and 
lpirits  from  the  heart  and  brain,  which  furniflies  both 
hands  with  the  neceffary  (Length  and  agility ;  others, 
as  Nicholas  Mafia,  to  an  ereCl  fituation  of  the  heart, 
inclining  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  left ;  and 
others  to  the  right  and  left  fubclavian  arteries  being  of 
the  fame  height,  and  the  fame  diflance  from  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  equal  force  to 
both  hands.  But  thefe  are  only  conjectures,  or  rather 
chimeras.  Many  think,  that  were  it  not  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  habit,  all  mankind  would  be  ambidexters  \ 
and  in  faCt,  we  frequently  find  nurfes  obliged  to  he  at 
a  good  deal  of  pains  before  they  can  bring  children  to 
forego  the  ufe  of  their  left  hands.  How  far  it  may  be 
an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  half  our  natural  dexte¬ 
rity,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  there  are  infinite 
occafions  in  life,  when  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
equal  ufe  of  both  hands.  Surgeons  and  oculifts  are  of 
neceffity  obliged  to  he  ambidexters }  bleeding,  &c.  in 
the  left  arm  or  left  ancle,  and  operations  on  the  left 
eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the  left  hand. 

— Various  inftances  occur  in  hiftory,  where  the  left 
hand  has  been  exercifed  preferably  to  the  right.  But 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people  were  en¬ 
joined  to  exercife  both  hands  alike $  and  Plato  enjoins 
ambidexterity  to  be  obferved  and  encouraged  in  his  re¬ 
public. 

Ambidexter,  among  Engli/h  Lawyers,  a  juror  or 
embracer,  who  accepts  money  of  both  parties,  for  giving 
his  verdiCt :  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned,  for  ever  excluded  from  a  jury,  and  to  pay  ten 
times  the  fum  he  accepted. 

AMBIENT,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch  bodies,  efpecially 
5  F  2  fluids, 
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Ambient  fluids,  as  eneompafs  others  on  all  fidt;s  :  thus,  the  air  is 
||  frequently  called  an  ambient  fluid,  beeauie  it  is  diftufed 
Ambitus.  r0und  the  earth. 

AMBIERLE,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton  in  a  diftrift  of  lloanne. 

AMB1GEN/E  OVES,  in  the  heathen  faeri flees,  an 
appellation  given  to  fueh  ewes,  as  having  brought  forth 
twins,  were  facrifieed,  together  with  their  two  lambs, 
one  on  each  tide.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  faerifiees  to  Juno. 

AMB1GENAL  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaae  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple  .hyperbolas  .of  the  le- 
cond  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the  aflymptotes,  and  the  other 
without. 

AMBIGUITY,  a  defed  of  language,  whereby  words 
are  rendered  ambiguous.  See  the  next  article. 

AMBIGUOUS,  a  term  applied  to  a  word  or  expref- 
fion  which  may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes.  An  ano¬ 
nymous  writer  has  publiihed  a  dictionary  of  ambiguous 
words :  Lexicon  PhilofopJiiciim  de  Ambiguitate  V ocabu  fo¬ 
rum,  Franeof.  1597,  4to. — The  refponfes  of  the  ancient 
oracles  were  always  ambiguous. 

AMBIT,  in  Geometry ,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  perimeter  of  a  figure.  See  Peri¬ 
meter. 

Ambit  was  particularly  ufed,  in  antiquity, .  to  de¬ 
note  a  fpaee  of  ground  to  he  left  vacant  betwixt  one 
building  and  another.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta¬ 
bles,  houfes  were  not  to  be  built  contiguous,  but  an 
ambit  or  fpaee  of  2i  feet  was  to  be  left  about  each  for 
fear  of  fire. — The  ambitus  of  a  tomb  or  monument  de¬ 
noted  a  certain  number  of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth, 
around  the  fame,  within  which  the  fandity  afligned 
to  it  was  limited.  The  whole  ground  wherein  a  tomb 
was  ereded  was  not  to  be  feereted  from  the  common 
ufesj  for  this  reafon,  it  was  frequent  to  inferibe  the 
ambit  on  it,  that  it  might  he  known  liow  far  its  fane- 
tity  extended  :  thus,  in  f route  pedes  tot ,  in  agrum  pedes  ' 

tot.  .  v 

AMBITION  (ambitio)  is  generally  ufed  in  a  bad; 
fenfe,  for  an  immoderate  or  illegal  purfuit  of  power.  . 

In  the  flriCl  meaning,  however,  of  the  word,  it  figm- 
fies  the  fame  with  the  ambitus  of  the  Romans.  See  the 

next  article.  *  ir  f  . 

Ambition,  in  the  former  and  more  ulual  lenie,  is  one 
of  thofe  paflions  that  is  never  to  be  fatisfied.  It  1  wells 
gradually  with  fuecefs  3  and  every  acquifition  ferves  but 
a#S  a  fpur  to  further  attempts. 

“  If  a  man  (it  has  been  well  obferved)  could  at  once 
aecomplifh  all  his  defifes,  he  would  be  a  miferable  crea¬ 
ture  3  for  the  chief  pteafure  of  this  life  is  to  wifh  and 
defire.  Upon  this  account,  every  prince  who  afpires 
to  be  defpotic  afpires  to  die  of  wearinefs.  Searching 
every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  lias  the  leaf!  comfort 
In  life,  Where  is  he  to  he  found  ?— In  the  royal  palace. 
_ What !  his  Majefty  ?  Yes,  efpecially  if  he  be  de- 

fpotic.”  ■  .  .  .  r  .  c 

AMBITUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity, ,  the  fettmg  up  for 
fome  magiftraey  or  office,  and  formally  going  round  the 
city  to  folieit  the  intcreft  and  votes  of  the  people.  . 

Ambitus  differed  from  ambition ,  as  the  former  Ucs  in 
the  aft,  the  latter  in  the  mind. 
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Ambitus  was  of  two  kinds  3  one  lawful,  the  other 
infamous.  The  firil,  called  alfo  ambitus  popularis,  was 
when  a  perfon  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  frank¬ 
ly,  leaving  it  to  every  body  to  judge  of  his  pretenfions 
as  they  found  reafonable.  The  means  and  inftru- 
ments  here  made  ufe  of  were  various.  I.  Amici ,  or 
friends,  under  different  relations,  including  cognati ,  aj- 
fines,  ncccffarii, familiar  es,  vie  ini ,  tributes ,  clientes ,  rnu- 
nicipes  yfodalc  s  y  colleger.  2.  Nomen  cl  a  t  u  ra,  or  the  call¬ 
ing  and  faluting  every  perfon  by  his  name  3  to  which 
purpofe,  the  candidates  were  attended  by  an  officer* 
under  the  denomination  of  interpres ,  or  nomcnclatov . 
3.  Blanditia ,  or  obliging  peifons,  by  lerving  them,  or 
their  friends,  patrons,  or  the  like,  with  their  vote  and 
interell  on  other  oecafions.  4.  Prevjatio ,  the  Uiaking 
every  perfon  by  the  hand,  offering  him  his  fervice, 
friendihip,  &c.  The  fecond  kind  was  that  wherein 
force,  cajoling,  money,  or  other  extraordinary  influence, 
was  made  ufe  of.  This  was  held  infamous,  and  fevere- 
ly  punifiied,  as  a  fouree  of  corruption  and  other  mil- 
chiefs. 

Ambitus  was  pradifed  not  only  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
forum,  but  in  the  meetings  and  aflemblies  of  other 
towns  in  Italy,  where  numbers  of  citizens  were  ufually 
found,  on  account  of  trade  and  bufineis.  The  practice 
ceafed  in  the  city  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  by 
realbn  polls  were  not  then  to  be  had  by  courting  the 
people,  but  by  favour  from  the  prince. 

Perfons  who  had  canfes  depending  pradifed  the  fame, 
going  about  among  the  judges  to  implore  their  favour 
and  mercy.  They  who  pradifed  this  were  called  Am¬ 
bit  iofi.  Hence  we  alfo  meet  with  ambitiofa  dec  ret  a, 
and  ambitiofa  juf  a,  ufed  for  fucli  feutenees  and  de¬ 
crees  as  were  thus  procured  from  the  judges,  contra¬ 
ry  to  reafon  and  equity,  either  guatuitoufly  or  for  mo¬ 
ney. 

AMBLE,  in  Horfemanftip ,  a  peculiar  pace  by 
which  a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the 
fame  time.  Sec  Horsemanship. 

AMBLESIDE,  a  town  in  Weflmorcland,  feateci 
at  one  end  of  W i rra n derme or.  W .  Long.  o.  49.  N.  Lat. 

54*  3°- 

AMBLETEUSE,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  in  the  Englilh 
Channel,  twelve  miles  foutb-weil  from  Calais,  and  eight 
north  from  Boulogne.  At  this  port  Cael'ar  embarked 
his  cavalry  when  he  invaded  England  3  and  James  IL 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown  landed.  It  is  defended 
with  a  battery  of  cannon.  E.  Long.  I.  37.  N.  Lat. 
50..  48. 

AMBLYGON,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle,  Or  a  triangle  one  of  whole  angles  con- 
fills  of  more  than  90  degrees. 

AMBLYOFY,  among  plivficians,  fignifies  an  ob- 
feuration  of  the- fight,  fo  that  objeds  at  a  dillance  can¬ 
not  he  clearly  dillinguilhed. 

AMBO,  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  delk,  in  the 
ancient  churches,  where^  the  priells  and  deacons  Hood 
to  read  or  fmg  part  of  the  fervice,  and  preach  to  the 
people  v  called  alfo  Analogium.  The  term  is  derived 
from  ctv&fieciHtVy  to  mount.”  Fhe  ambo  was  mounted 
upon  two  fides  3  w'hence  fome  alio  derive  the  appella¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin  ambo,  “  both.” 

The  ambo  was  afeended  by  Heps  3  which  occafioned 


Ambitus 

11 

Ambo. 
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Ambo  that  part  of  tlie  office  performed  there  to  be  called  the 
II  Gradual .  See  Gradual. 

imboife.  Befules  the  gofpel,  which  was  read  at  the  top  of  the 
v  ambo,  and  the  epillle,  which  was  read  a  Hep  lower, 
they  likewiie  publilhed  from  this  place  the  ads  of  the 
martyrs,  the  commemoration  of  departed  faints,  and 
the  letters  of  peace  and  communion  lent  by  one  church 
to  another  :  here,  too,  converts  made  a  public  pro- 
feffion  of  their  faith  \  and  billiops  their  defence,  when 
accufed  \  treaties  alfo  were  fometimes  concluded,  and 
the  coronations  of  emperors  and  kings  performed,  in 
the  fame  place. 

The  modern  reading-defks  and  pulpits  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  fubftituted  for  the  ancient  ambos  \  though  in 
fome  churches  remains  of  the  ambos  are  Hill  feen.  In 
that  ef  St  John  de  Lateran  at  Home,  there  are  two 
moveable  ambos. 

AMBOHITSMENE,  or  Vohitsanghombe,  a 
province  of  the  illand  of  Madagascar,  fo  called  from 
fomc  red  mountains  of  the  fame  name,  lying  in  S.  Lat. 
20°.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  high,  refembling  the 
Tafelberg  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  one  fide  of 
this  ridge  the  fea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen 
leagues }  on  the  other  is  a  flat  country,  abounding  in 
jionds  and  marfhes.  Here  is  alfo  a  lake  of  15  leagues 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  containing  many 
fmall  illands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
called  Yjafcraliongs ;  and  have  plenty  of  gold,  iron, 
cattle,  filk,  &c. 

AM  BOISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  pro¬ 
vince  of  Touvaine,  now  the  department  of  the  Indre 
and  Loire,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Made.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  diHrid,  and 
has  been  rendered  famous  in  hiilory  by  the  confpiracy 
of  the.  ProteHants  in  1560,  which  opened  the  fatal  wars 
of  religion  in »  France.  The  cafllc  is  fituated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  extremely  difficult  of  aceefs,  and  the  t 
fides  of  which  are  almoft  perpendicular.  At  its  foot 
flows  the  Loire,  which  is  divided  into  two  llreams  by 
a  fmall  ifland.  To  this  fortrefs  the  duke  of  Guife, 
when  lie  expected  an  infurredion  among  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  removed  Francis  II.  as  to  a  place  of  perfect 
fecurity.  Only  two  detached  parts  of  the  ancient  callle 
now  remain,  one  of  which  was  conflructed  by  Charles 
THI.  and  the  other  by  Francis  I.  The  former  of  thefe 
princes  was  born  and  died  at  Amboife.  The  town  is 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

Amboise,  JD\  Francis ,  fon  of  a  furgeon  to  Ch aides 
IX.  of  Frauce.  He  very  early  obtained  the  patronage 
of  that  prince,  and  was  fupported  by  his  liberality  in 
the  profecution  of  his  Hudies  at  the  univeriity  of  Na¬ 
varre,  where  he  devoted  his  talents  to  rhetoric  and  phi- 
lofophy  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  Ilis  eloquence 
and  extenfive  information  raifed  him  in  1572  to  the 
place  of  folicitor  of  the  French  nation.  He  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Hudy  of  the  law,  and  became  one  of  the 
moil  accomplifhed  advocates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  was  next  advanced  to  be  counfellor  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bretagne,  and  next  to  be  a  mailer  of  requclls 
and  counfellor  of  Hate.  He  vifited  different  countries, 
and  publilhed  the  hiftory  of  his  travels,  with  feveral 
poetieal  pieces.  He  prefixed  an  apologetical  preface 
to  the  edition  of  Abelard’s  works  in  1616,  and  with 
much  indullry  colledcd  many  of  his  manuferipts.  His 


brother  Adrian  rofe  to  confiderable  confequencc  in  the  Amboife. 
church  }  and  Ins  brother  James  was  not  Id’s  eminent  as^  y—— 
a  phyiieian.  ( Gen. 

Amboise,  jD\  George ,  a  French  cardinal  and  mi- 
niller  of  Hate,  was  born  in  the  year  1460.  His  father 
was  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  houfe  of  Amboife, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  his  powerful  connexions, 
he  beheld  the  path  of  church  preferment  open  before 
his  fon  •,  therefore  he  dellined  him  to  the  clerical  order. 

In  thefe  fanguine  expectations  he  was  not  difappointedj 
for  he  had  fufficient  influence  to  procure  for  him  the 
biihopric  of  Montauban  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen. 

Louis  XL  appointed  him  one  of  his  almoners  j  and  in 
the  courfe  of  political  events,  he  became  Hrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  fuffered  imprison¬ 
ment  in  his  caufe.  When  this  prince,  however,  had 
regained  his  favour  at  court,  he  wras  elevated  to  the 
archbilhopric  of  Narbonnc.  After  he  had  remained 
there  for  fome  time,  lie  changed  that  Hation  for 
the  archbilhopric  of  llouen.  When  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  governor  of  Normandy,  he  made  him  lieu¬ 
tenant  general }  and  in  that  fituation  he  was  of  eflen- 
tial  fervice  to  the  province,  in  refloring  jullicc  and 
order.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  Louis  XII, 

Amboife  was  fuddenly  raifed  to  the  elevated  Hation  of 
iii'H  miniiler  and  one  of  the  cardinals.  The  fame  re¬ 
gard  to  equity,  which  characterized  his  oondud  when 
lieutenant  general,  induced  him  to  diminilh  the  impolts, 
which  rendered  him  very  popular  as  firH  miniiler  of. 

France.  In  1499,  by  his  advice,  the  king  undertook 
the  eonquell  of  the  Milanefe,  and,  on  their  revolt,  the 
lirll  miniiler  was  lent  to  quell  the  rebellion.  The  great 
confidence  which  Louis  had  repofed  in  him,  induced 
the  pope  to  make  him  his  legate  in  France  ;  and,  in 
that  Hation,  he  pioufly  laboured  to  reform  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  orders.  He  enforced  his  dodlrine  by  precept, 
not  only  in  letting  them  an  example  of  holding  no 
more  benefices  than  one  at  a  time,  but  alfo  by  devot¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  fame  to  the  poor, 
and  to  the  repair  of  religious  edifices.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  was  ambitious  of  the  papal  chair, 
u  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  efleding  the  reformation 
of  ahuies  and  the  corredion  of  manners.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that,  upon  the  death  of  Pius  III.  lie  would 
have  been  eleded  pope  had  he  not  been  deceived  by 
the  Italian  cardinals.  Hifappointed  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  papal  honours,  he  perfuaded  his  mafler  to 
declare  war  agaiiiH  the  Venetians,  to  whofe  influence 
he  fuppofed  his  failure  was  owing.  But  this  impru¬ 
dent  undertaking  was  fuddenly  interrupted  }  for  in  the 
prolecution  of  his  journey  for  the  Venetian  war,  he 
was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  and  confined  in  the  city  of 
Lyons.  Afflidion  roufes  the  refleding  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  calls  to  remembrance  the  pall  adions  of  life. 

From  the  confcioufnels,  of  his  pall  errors  and  faults  lie 
was  induced  to  exprefs  his  contrition  to  a  brother  of  the 
infirmary  who  attended  him  at  the  convent  of  the  Cc- 
lcHines.  In  the  year  1510,  and  in  the  50th  of  his  age, 
he  breathed  his  lafl  in  that  place.  Indullry,  Headinefs, 
and  good  intention,  charaderized  his  condud  as  a 
prime  miniftcr.  He  llione  with  peculiar  brightnefs  as 
a  man  of  literature.  By  his  liberality  and  patronage, 
the  arts  and  fciences  flourilhed  under  his  adminiflra- 
tion.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  allifled  by  fome 
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Amboule,  of  the  ableft  lawyei’S  in  the  kingdom,  he  formed  a  code 
Amboyna.  of  laws  to  reform  the  reigning  abufes  in  the  nation. 

Thus,  by  fteadilv  purfuing  the  general  welfare,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  “  father  of  the  people.” 

(  Gen .  Biog.). 

AMBOULE,  a  province  of  Madagafcar,  fomcwhat 
to  the  northward  of  S.  Lat.  230.  It  is  a  fertile  and 
agreeable  country,  watered  by  the  river  Mauampani, 
whofe  mouth  lies  in  S.  Lat.  23.  30.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  plants  and  fruits  in  plenty.  Iron  mines  are  alfo 
found  here.  The  black  cattle  are  extremely  fat,  and 
tlicir  flefli  excellent.  In  this  province  Hands  a  large 
town  of  the  fame  name  5  near  which  is  a  fountain  of 
hot  water,  within  20  feet  of  a  fmall  river  whole  fand 
is  almoft  burning.  The  water-  of  the  fountain  is  faid 
to  boil  an  egg  hard  in  two  hours  )  and  the  inhabitants 
affirm  it  to  be  a  fovercign  l-emedy  againft  the  gout. 
The  people  here  ai’e  employed  in  different  preparations 
of  iron  and  Heel,  which  they  have  from  their  own  mines, 
and  forge  feveral  inffruments  with  tolerable  {kill.  Their 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rabertau ,  or 
Great  Lord .  He  exci'cifes  fovereign  authority  and  ab- 
folute  power ;  but  is  frequently,  in  times  of  diftrefs, 
iurprifed  by  his  fubje&s,  who  alfemblc  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  feize  his  perfon,  and  thi’eaten  him  with  death  un- 
lels  they  are  l'elieved.  To  exti'icate  himfetf  from  this 
dilemma,  lie  is  inftantly  obliged  to  iffue  orders  for  dif- 
tributing  provifions  among  them  ;  but  is  ufually  repaid 
with  intereft,  a  quadruple  return  being  made  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harveft.  The  people  of  Amboule  live  in  great 
licentioufnefs  with  their  fuperioi'S,  and  their  country  is 
generally  a  retreat  for  the  roguiffi  and  lazy. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Molucca  illandsin  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  lies  in  S.  Lat.  3.  36.  and  E.  Long.  126. 
20.  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  for  nutmegs  and  cloves,  which  is  entii*cly  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Dutch  Eall  India  Company.  It  is 
about  24  leagues  in  circumference.  Befides  cloves, 
it  likewife  abounds  in  moll  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
fifli  \  nor  is  there  here  any  deficiency  of  good  water  $ 
but  Belli  is  very  fcai’ce.  This  fcarcity,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  from  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  than  either 
the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  barrennefs  of 
the  foil:  For  excepting  cloves,  they  have  in  Amboyna, 
as  well  as  the  Moluccas,  induftrioufly  difeouraged  the 
cultivation  of  every  efculent  commodity,  with  the  view 
of  withholding  fubfiftence  from  thofe  xvho  might  be 
tempted  to  invade  them. 

Of  the  natives  the  men  wear  large  whifleers,  but 
leave  little  hair  upon  the  chin  ;  and  have  only  a  flight 
piece  of  Huff  wrapped  round  their  middle.  The  wo¬ 
men  tie  their  hair  in  knots  :  the  maids  are  bought  of 
their  fathers  before  they  ai’e  married  ;  and  if  the  wife 
proves  baiTen,  the  marriage  is  diffolved.  Some  of  the 
natives  are  Mahometans,  and  fome  Chriftians :  but 
they  ax*e  all  faid  to  be  lazy,  deceitful,  and  treacherous. 
They  make  war  with  fmall  fwift  veffels,  in  fliape  like 
dragons  with  regard  to  the  head  and  tail.  Their  houfes 
■are  built  of  bamboo  canes  and  fago  ti'ees.  They  fleep 
on  mats.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  jave¬ 
lins,  feimitars,  and  targets. 

Amboyna  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  built  a  fort  upon  it,  which  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Dutch  in  1605.  They  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  whole  ifland  at  once.  The  Eng- 


liffi  had  here  five  factors,  who  lived  under  the  px-otec-  Amboyna 
tion  of  the  Dutch  caftle  )  holding  thiemfelves  fafe,  in  <— ■ y— . * 
refpeft  of  the  friendffiip  between  the  two  nations. 

Gx’eat  diffei’ences  had  ai’ifen  between  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  colonills  in  this  part  of  the  world j  till  at  Iall, 
the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  applying  to  King 
James,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1619,  by  which  the 
concerns  both  bf  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch  were  regu¬ 
lated,  and  certain  mcafures  agreed  upon  for  prevent¬ 
ing  future  difputes.  This  was  an  additional  fecurity 
to  the  Engliffi ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  ti'eaty,  they 
continued  two  years  in  Amboyna,  trading  with  the 
Dutch.  During  this  time,  however,  feveral  difputes 
happened ;  which  oceafioning  mutual  difcontents,  the 
complaints  were  fent  to  Jacatra,  in  the  ifland  of  Java 
Major,  to  the  council  of  defence  of  both  nations  l'eli- 
dent  there:  but  they  not  agreeing,  a  ftate  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  fent  over  to  Europe,  to  be  decided  by  the  Eaft 
India  Companies  of  both  nations  ;  or,  in  cafe  they 
could  not  agree,  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
Hates  of  Holland,  accoi'ding  to  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  1619. — But  before  tliefe  difputes  could  be  decided 
in  a  legal  way,  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  give  the  moi'e 
fpecious  colouring  to  the  violent  feizure  which  they 
m<  dilated  of  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  made  life  of  the 
Hale  pretext  of  a  confpiracy  being  formed  by  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  and  Japanefe  to  difpoffefs  them  of  one  of  their  forts 
in  this  place.  This  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  been 
confeffed  by  a  Japanefe  and  Portuguefe  *  in  the  Engliffi 
fervice,  who  were  moft  inhumanly  tortured  till  they 
ffiouhl  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  Inch  inten'ogatories  as 
might  favour  the  fecret  defign  of  thofe  cruel  inquisitors. 

Upon  the  injurious  evidence  of  this  confti’ained  decla¬ 
ration,  they  immediately  accufed  the  Englifh  factors 
of  the  pretended  confpiracy.  Some  of  them  they  im- 
prifoned,  and  others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and  fent 
on  board  their  ffiips  feizing  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
Engliffi  merchandifc,  and  their  writings  and  books. 

Thefe  a&s  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  feene  of 
horror  unexampled  in  the  pnnifhment  of  the  moft  atro¬ 
cious  offendei’s.  Some  of  the  fadtors  they  tortured, 
by  compelling  them  to  fwallow  water  till  their  bodies 
were  diftended  to  the  utmoft  pitch  5  then  taking  the 
nxiferable  victims  down  from  the  boai’ds  to  which  they 
had  been  faftened,  and  caufing  them  to  dilgorge  the 
water  :  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  imputed  guilt, 
the  procefs  of  toi'ture  was  repeated.  Others  of  the 
Englifh  they  confunxed  by  burning  them  gradually 
from  the  feet  upwards,  in  order  to  extort  the  confeffion 
of  a  confpiracy,  which  wras  only  pretended  by  the  in¬ 
fernal  policy  of  thofe  favage  tormentors.  Some  bad  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  torn  off  j  and  in  fome  they 
made  holes  in  tlicir  breafts,  filling  the  cavities  with  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  to  wliich  they  afterwards  put 
fire.  Thofe  who  did  not  expire  under  the  agonies  of 
torture  were  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tionei’. 

The  allegation  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  was 
equally  void  of  probability  and  truth.  The  Dutch  had 
a  garrifon  of  300  men  in  the  fort,  befides  the  burghers 
in  the  town  and  feveral  other  forts  and  garriforrs  in 
the  ifland,  while  the  number  of  the  Englilh  did  not 
amount  to  20  men  }  nor  were  even  thole  provided  with 
arms  or  ammunition  to  effeft  fuch  a  defign  as  that  with 
which  they  were  charged.  There  likewife  was  not  one 

Englilh 
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Amboyna:  Englifh  •veflel,  in  the  harbour,  whereas  the  Dutch  had 
'  eight  ibips  riding  near  the  town  :  neither,  when  the 
Dutch  broke  open  the  defks  and  trunks  of  the  fa&ors, 
was  there  found  a  fingle  paper  or  letter  which  could  be 
conftrued  into  the  moil  diflan  t  relation  to  any  confpi- 
racy.  Add  to  all  this,  that  fucli  of  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferers  as  could  fpeak  to  be  heard,  declared  in  the  moil 
folemn  manner  their  innocence  of  the  plot  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

The  whole  of  the  tranfa£tion  affords  the  moil  irrefra¬ 
gable  teffimony,  that  it  was  founded  entirely  upon  a 
political  fidion  of  the  Hollanders,  who  had  themielves 
formed  the  defign  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  Spice 
Iilands  ;  for  the  accomplilhment  of  which  they  perpe¬ 
trated  about  the  fame  time,  a  fmiilar  tragedy  at  Fool- 
eron,  where  they  put  to  the  torture  162  of  the  natives, 
whom  they  likewife  charged  with  a  pretended  confpira- 
«y.  It  may  juRly  be  reckoned  fmgular  in  the  fortune 
of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  have  ever  iince 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  tliofe  invaluable  iilands, 
which  were  originally  obtained  by  iuch  atrocious  in¬ 
fringements  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  will 
ilain  the  Dutch  annals,  to  the  lateil  ages,  with  indelible 
infamy. 

The  more  effe&ually  to  preferve  this  trade,  the  Dutch 
have  had  all  the  clove  trees  in  the  adjacent  iilands  grub¬ 
bed  up.  Sometimes  alfo,  when  the  harveil  is  very  large, 
part  of  the  produce  o f  Amboyna  itfelf  is  burnt.— To 
prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
iilands,  or  the  inhabitants  from  felling  them  to  Grangers, 
the  governor  of  Amboyna  makes  the  tour  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  fleet  of  curricurries,  confifling  fometimes  of 
20,  and  at  others  of  30,  40,  or  50  fail.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  is  made  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The 
true  reafon  of  their  taking  all  this  pains  is,  becaufe  ex¬ 
perience  has  fliown,  that  no  contra&s,  however  folemn, 
can  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iilands  from  felling 
their  fpice  to  Hrangers :  and  even  now,  frauds  are  fo 
frequently  pradifed  by  the  Dutch  themielves,  though 
the  Company  is  inexorable  in  punifliing  them,  that  the 
common  people  call  the  cloves  galken-kruid ,  that  is,  the* 
gallows  fpice. 

Befides  the  cloves,  coffee  is  alfo  cultivated  here  by 
the  Dutch,  and  a  gold  mine  lias  been  lately  found  out. 
This  wras  difeovered  by  the  quantities  of  gold-dull  that 
were  walked  from  fome  mountains  by  the  torrents. 
Here  alfo  grow  feveral  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  of  which 
they  make  tables,  chairs,  eferutoires,  &c.  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  perfons  in  the  government  ;  and  the  rell  is  fold  all 
over  the  Indies  at  a  very  extravagant  rate. 

Amboyna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  a  greater 
and  leffer  peninfula.  The  former,  called  Hiton,  is  12 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  In  this 
the  Dutch  have  no  lefs  than  five  forts,  or  rather  llrong 
redoubts,  mounted  with  cannon.  The  other  is  called 
Leytimor ,  five  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  which  is  the  fouthern  part  of  the  illand  ;  on 
this  Hands  the  fort  of  Vi&oria,  which  is  the  refidcnce 
of  the  governor  and, his  council,  compofed  of  15  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  merchants.  The  fortrefs  is  a  fquare,  the 
ramparts  mounted  with  60  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and 
the  garrifon  ufually  compofed  of  600  men.  It  is  fo 
jftrong  by  nature  and  art,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  impreg- 
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liable,  and  fo  effe&ually  docs  it  command  the  harbour,  Amboyna, 
that  no  veffel  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  Ambracia*. 
funk  by  the  cannon,  if  the  governor  cliofe.  The  inha-  ' 
bitants  of  Amboyna  are  competed  at  70,000  or  80,000, 
fnu  " 


of  whom  but  a  fmall  number  are  Dutch :  and  this  obli¬ 
ges  the  latter  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  and, 
to  keep  a  competent  number  of  troops  in  each  of  their 
forts,  particularly  in  that  of  Middlcburgh,  which  Hands 
upon  the  iflhmus  that  conne&s  thele  peninfulas.  There 
are  alfo  redoubts  and  garrifons  in  all  the  iilands  of  this 
government. 

AMBRACIA,  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  cities  of 
ancient  Epirus,  fituated  on  the  river  Ara6thus,  at  a 
fmall  diflance  from  the  fea.  At  firll  it  was  a  free  cityy 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the  iEacidse  kings  of 
Epirus,  who  cliofe  it  for  the  place  of  their  refidence, 
I11  procefs  of  time,  the  ./Etolians  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  it,  and  held  it  till  the  year  before  ChriH  189, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  Ambracia  was  a  place  of  great  Hrength, 
It  was  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Ara6Mius,  and 
on  the  other  by  Heep  and  craggy  hills;  and  furrounded 
with  a  high  and  thick  wall,  about  three  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  The  Roman  conful  Fulvius  began  the  fiege  by 
forming  two  camps,  feparated  by  the  river,  hut  with  a. 
communication  between  them;  the  Romans  were  poHed  * 
in  one,  and  the  Epirots  their  allies  in  the  other.  He* 
then  threw  up  two  lines,  one  of  circumvallation,  the 
other  of  contravallation  ;  and  built  a  wooden  tower  in 
form  of  a  caHle,  over  againll  the  citadel,  which  Hood  on 
a  hill.  The  iEtolians,  however,  before  the  lines  were 
quite  finifhed,  found  means  to  throw  about  1000  men 
into  the  place. 

The  lines  being  completed,  the  city  was  attacked  in  > 
five  different  places  at  once.  The  battering  rams  fhook 
the  wall  on  all  fides :  and  the  Romans,  from  their  * 
moveable  towers,  pulled  down  the  battlements  with  a^ 
kind  of  feythes,  which  they  faHened  t©  long  beams. 
The  befieged  made  a  vigorous  defence.  They  were 
night  and  day  on.  the  walls,  and  indefatigable  in  pre¬ 
venting  the^  effects  of  the  rams  and  feythes.  The  Rrokes 
of  the  former  they  deadened,  by  letting  down  beams, 
large  Hones,  lumps  of  lead,  &c.  by  means  of  pulleys, 
upon  them  when  they  w  ere  in  motion :  the  others  they 
rendered  ufelefs,  by  pulling  the  beams  to  which  they 
were  faHqned  into  the  city  with  hooks  contrived  for  the 
purpofe. 

While  Fulvius  was  carrying  on  the  fiege,  Nicander, 
the  .ZEtolian  proetor,  found  means  to  throw  500  men 
into  the  city,  under  the  command  of  one  Nicodamus, 
with  whom  Nicander  agreed  to  attack  the  Roman  eamjp 
in  the  night-time ;  not  doubting,  that,  if  the  garrifon 
from  within,  and  .  the  army  from  without,  fell  upon 
them  at  the  fame  time,  they  would  be  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege.  Nicodamus  narrowly  watched  the  time  at 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Tally  ;  and  though  Nicander 
did  not  appear,  marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  garri¬ 
fon,  armed>  with  firebrands  and  torches.  The  Roman 
fentinels,  furprifed  at  this  fight,  ran  to  wake  the  legi¬ 


onaries,  and  foon  fpread  a*  general  alarm  all  over  the 


camp.  The  legionaries  marched  in  fmall  bodies  as  they 
happened  to  meet,  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  whom  they 
engaged  in  three  different  places.  Two  parties  of  the 
garrifon  were  driven  back ;  but  the  third,  commanded 
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Ambraeia,  by  two  iEtolian  .generals,  made  a  great  flaugliter  of  the 
Ambreada.  Romans,  and  not  finding  themlelves  feeonded  by  Niean- 
v  '  der,  retired  in  good  order  into  the  eity. 

Though  the  helieged  were  thus  abandoned  and  had 
no  hopes  of  afififtanee,  they  continued  to  defend  them- 
felvcs  with  inerediblc  vigour  and  rciolution.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  fooner  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  it 
was  repaired,  and  a  new  one  built  behind  it.  rlhe  eon- 
fill ,  therefore,  altered  his  meafures  ;  and,  inftead  of 
making  breaches  with  the  ram,  began  to  undermine 
the  wall,  in  hopes  of  throwing  down  great  part  of  it  at 
once,  and  entering  the  city  before  the  befieged  eould 
have  time  to  build  a  new  wall.  The  miners  being  co¬ 
vered,  wTme  not  obferved  by  the  garrifon,  till  the  great 
quantities  of  earth  brought  Out  of  the  mine  gave  the 
alarm.  The  iEtolians  immediately  began  to  counter¬ 
mine  *>  and  having  dug  a  trench  of  the  depth  they  lup- 
pofed  the  mine  to  be,  they  carried  it  along  the  wall 
where  they  heard  the  llrokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  the 
Romans.  When  the  two  mines  met,  a  battle  enlued, 
firft  with  pickaxes  and  fpades,  and  then  with  f words 
and  fpears  :  but  this  attaek  did  not  laft  long,  each  par¬ 
ty  making  themfclvcs  a  kind  of  rampart  with  the  loofe 
earth.  The  iEtolians,  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies 
quite  out  of  the  mine,  invented  a  machine  which  they 
brought  to  the  plaee  where  the  two  mines  met  :  this 
was  a  hollow  vedfel  with  an  iron  bottom  bored  through 
in  many  places,  and  armed  with  fpikes  at  proper  dillan* 
ees,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaeliing  it  :  this 
veil'd  they  filled  with  feathers,  which  they  let  on  fire, 
and  with  bellows  driving  the  fmoke  on  the  hefiegers, 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  mine  half  fuftocated.  This 
interval  the  iEtolians  made  ufe  of  in  repairing  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  wall. 

The  vigorous  refiftancc  made  by  the  Ambraeians, 
diowever,  did  not  raife  the  courage  of  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  who  were  determined  on  a  peace  with  Rome  at 
all  events.  Fulvius,  in  the  mean  time,  being  defirous 
of  getting  pofl’eflion  of  Ambraeia  before  the  eon  cl  u  lion 
of  the  peace,  employed  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes,  to  perfnade  the  inhabitants  to  furrender.  As 
Amynander  had  great  intereft  in  Ambraeia,  having  long 
refided  there,  he  eafily  perfuaded  them  to  eapitulate  on 
the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  iEtolian  garrifon 
ihould  have  leave  to  mareli  out  of  the  eity  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  fhould  pay  500  talents,  200  down,  and  the 
reft  at  fix  equal  payments  *  and  that  they  fliould  deliver 
to  the  eonful  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  that  were 
in  the  city.  The  gates  were  then  opened  to  Fulvius  j 
and  he  was  prefented  with  a  erown  of  gold,  together 
with  many  fine  ftatues  and  pictures,  of  whieh  there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  city,  it  having  been  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  many  va¬ 
luable  monuments.  # 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Ambraeia  made  no  figure 
in  hiftory.  It  is  fearcely  known  at  prefent  where  the 
eity  fWd  *  but  that  called  Arba ,  in  Upper  Albania, 
leems  beft  to  agree  with  what  is  faid  of  the  ancient  fi¬ 
xation  of  this  city.  The  river  Ara&hus,  on  which 
Ambraeia  was  fituated,  is  now  called  by  the  natives 
Spagmagmuriji. 

AMBREADA,  thus  they  call  the  falfc  or  fiditious 
Timber,  whieh  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with 
the  negroes  on  the  eoaft  of  Africa,  and  particularly 
an  the  river  Senegal.  There  are  fome  large  and  .red 


pieces  of  it,  a  thoufand  of  which  making  twenty  ropes  Ambreada? 
or  firings,  weigh  three  pounds.  There  are  others  || 
fmall,  and  alio  red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  t  Aml’rofe^ 
a  half. 

AMBRESBURY,  or  Amesbury,  a  market  town 
in  Wiltfhire,  about  fix  miles  north  of  Salifbury,  and  1L 
tuated  in  W*  Long.  1.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

AMBRONES,  a  Gauliih  people  who  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 

They  invaded  the  Roman  territories  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  *  but  were  defeated  with  great 
flaugliter  by  Marius,  about  101  years  before  Thrift. 

Their  women,  who  had  flaid  during  the  engagement 
in  a  kind  of  fortification  made  with  their  carts,  on  feeing 
their  huibands  flying,  and  the  Romans  at  then*  heels, 
armed  themfelves  With  axes,  and,  gnafhiug  with  their 
teeth,  fell  with  fury  on  the  purfuers  and  the  purfued. 

Their  hrft  rage  being  fpent,  they  defired  to  furrender 
themfelves,  upon  the  tingle  condition,  that  their  chafti- 
tv  fliould  not  he  violated  ;  but  this  equitable  requeft  be¬ 
ing  denied,  they  firft  killed  their  children,  and  then 
themfelves,  not  one  remaining  alive  out  of  the  whole 
multitude. 

AMBROSE,  Saint,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic  ocean,  on  the  eoaft  of  Chili,  four  or  five  leagues 
due  weft  from  St  Felix  ifland.  At  firft  view,  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  two  fmall  illands  *  but  alter  a  nearer  ap- 
proaeh,  it  is  found  they  arc  joined, by  a  reef.  It  lies 
in  S.  Lat.  26.  13.  W.  Long.  80.  55.  from  Greenwich.. 

There  is  a  large  rock  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  ifland,  called,  from  its  appearance,  Sail-rock .  Cap¬ 
tain  Roberts,  who  was  here  in  1792,  found  St  Felix 
ifland  inaccelfible.  On  St  Anibrole  ifland,  his  erew 
killed  and  eured  13,000  teal  fkins  of  the  heft  quality, 
in  feven  w7eeks.  The  ifland  lias  little  elie  to  reeom- 
mend  it.  Fifh  and  crawfifh  abound.  The  heft  feafou 
for  fealing  is  from  the  ift  of  April  to  the  ift  of  Au- 

guft.  ,  .  .  . 

Ambrose  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century’  and  w7as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Origen.  Jerome  and  Lulebius  differ  in  the  account 
they  give  of  this  man.  rlhe  one  denominates  him  a 
Mareionite,  the  other  a  Valentinian  *  but  they  both  a- 
gree  that  he  wras  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
through  means  of  the  preaching  of  Origen.  As  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  new  profelytes,  he  became 
very  zealous,  and  was  appointed  deacon  either  at 
Alexandria,  or  at  Cxfarea,  where  ProtcftetuS  was 
prefbyter.  Origen  dedicated  many  of  his  works,  and 
among  others  his  hook  on  martyrdom,  to  Anibrole  } 
at  whofe  defire  and  expence  they  were  putililhcd.  O  * 
rigen  and  Amhrofe  were  alike  indefatigable  in  their 
application  to  ftudy,  and  lived  in  terms  of  the  nioft 
intimate  fricndfhip.  Origen  being  poor,  Amhrofe  ailift- 
ed  him,  by  providing  notaries  and  amanucnles  to  copy 
his  works. 

In  that  period  of  fociety,  when  the  increafe  of  co¬ 
pies  was  a  work  of  immcn’fe  labour  and  great  expence, 
thefe  were  not  only  inflanees  of  private  friendfhip,  but 
of  public  utility.  Anibrole  is  thus  juftly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  patrons  of  learning.  Amhrofe  has 
been  blamed  by  fome,  for  having  made  no  provifion  at 
his  death  for  the  poor  infirm  Origen.  The  friends,  of 
Amhrofe  cxcufe  this  part  of  his  eondua,  by  faying 
that  Origen  chofe  to  live  poor,  and  daily  dependant  on 
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According  to  fome  hifiorians, 
Ambrofe  died  as  a  martyr,  along  with  his  friend  Pro- 
te&etus,  in  the  persecution  under  Maximin,  about  the 
year  236 ;  but  the  dedication  of  Origen’s  eight  books 
againfl  Celfus  {hows,  that  though  he  died  before  Ori- 
gen,  yet  he  lived  to  the  year  250,  or  near  that  period. 
Origen  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  piety,  and 
much  devoted  to  the  lludy  of  the  facred  Scriptures. 
(Gen.  Biog.) 

Ambrose,  bifhop  of  Milan,  was  one  of  the  mofl 
eminent  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Pome,4ind  born  in  France;  fome 
hiflorians  fay  in  the  year  334  ;  but  others  fay  in  the 
year  340.  The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is  faid  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  remarkable  prefage  of  his  future  elo¬ 
quence,  by  a  fwarm  of  bees  coming  and  fettling  upon 
his  mouth  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle.  At  the  period  of 
his  birth,  his  father  was  Praetorian  prefect  of  Gallia 
Narboneufis ;  but,  upon  his  death,  the  widow  repaired 
to  Pome  with  her  family.  Ambrofe  received  a  reli¬ 
gious  education,  and  was  reared  in  the  habits  of*  vir¬ 
tuous  conduct  by  his  mother,  who  was  an  accompliJfh- 
ed  woman,  and  eminent  for  piety.  The  names  of 
tliofc  mailers  who  infiru&ed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  not  been  tranf- 
mitied1  to  pofierity  :  but  in  thefe  branches  he  made 
early  proficiency ;  and,  having  directed  his  attention 
to  the  law,  he  employed  his  eloquence  with  fueh  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Praetorian  eourt  of  Anieius  Prohus,  that 
lie  was  foon  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  council. 
After  he  had  continued  in  this  Ration  for  fome  time, 
Pi*obus  appointed  him  confular  of  Liguria  and  Emilia, 
comprehending  the  territories  of  Milan,  Liguria,  Tu¬ 
rin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna.  Milan  was  ehofen  for  the 
place  of  his  relidence,  and  hy  the  prudent  and  gentle 
ufe  of  his  power,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  with  general  approbation  and  growing  popula- 
rity. 

In  the  year  374,  Auxentius  the  bifhop  of  that  city 
died,  and  his  death  gave  a  fudden  change  to  the  for¬ 
tune  and  literary  purfuits  of  Ambrofe.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  tide  of  religious  contention  ran  high  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Arians,  and  there  enfued  a  Prong 
conteft  concerning  the  choiee  of  a  new  bifliop.  When 
the  people  were  affembled  in  the  church  to  eie6t,  Am- 
hrofe,  in  the  chara&er  of  governor  of  the  plaee,  went 
into  the  affembly,  and  in  a  grave,  eloquent,  and  pa¬ 
thetic  addrefs,  admoniflied  the  multitude  to  lay  afule 
their  contention*,  and,  in  the  fpirit  of  religious  meek- 
liefs,  to  proceed  to  the  important  work  of  choofing  a 
bifuop.  It  is  reported,  that  when  Ambrofe  had  finifli- 
ed  his  addrefs,  a  child  cried  out,  “  Ambrofe  is  bifliop.” 
The  agitated  multitude  fuddenly  caught  the  fuperfli- 
tious  flame,  and  regarding  this  as  a  miraculous  intima¬ 
tion,  they  unanimoully  elected  Ambrofe  bifliop  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  Some  fuppofe  that  this  was  entirely  a  device  of 
Ambrofe  or  his  friends,  and  others  aferibe  it  to  mere 
accident.  Ambrofe  ftrongly  affe6ted  reluctance,  and 
even  pretended  to  fly  from  the  city  in  order  to  avoid 
the  intended  honour.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  for 
the  artifice  of  the  governor,  that  the  place  of  his  con¬ 
cealment  wras  foon  difeovered,  wdien  the  will  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  known  concerning  the  confirmation  of  his 
election.  Finding  it  inconvenient  any  longer  to- refill 
Vo L.  I.  Fart  II & 
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the  public  choice,  he  exchanged  the  enfigns  of  civil  Ambfrofe. 
for  tliofe  of  ecclefiaflical  dignity  ;  and,  after  being  bap-  ' 
tized,  he  w  as  ordained  bifhop  of  Milan,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  374. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of  mankind 
concerning  the  fingular  conduCt  of  Ambrofe  in  accept¬ 
ing  an  office  for  which  he  was  certainly  unqualified  in 
refpeCl  of  previous  fludies,  habits,  and  employments, 
yet  it  mufl  be  admitted,  that  lie  immediately  betook 
himfelf  to  the  neceffary  fludies,  and  with  ability,  bold- 
nefs,  and  integrity,  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  new  eleva¬ 
tion.  Having  appropriated  his  money  to  the  poor, 
fettled  his  lands  upon  the  church,  w7itli  the  exception 
of  making  his  filler  tenant  during  life,  and  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  of  his  family  to  his  brother,  he  entered 
upon  a  regular  courfe  of  theologieal  fludy,  under  the 
care  of  Simplician,  a  prefbyter  of  Pome,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  the  church. 

Compelled  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  the 
northern  barbarians,  who  ruffied  down  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  lpreading  terror  and  defolation  all  around, 

Ambrofe,  along  with  feveral  others,  fled  to  Illyricum  ; 
but  he  remained  only  a  ffiort  period  in  exile,  for  the 
northern  invaders  were  quickly  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  the  emperor,  and  driven  back  w  ith  confiderable  lofs 
into  their  own  dominions  ;  therefore,  lie  and  his  com¬ 
panions  returned  to  their  refpeft ive  habitations. 

After  lie  returned  to  his  ccclefiaflie  flation,  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  abilities  of  that  zealous  bifliop  found  ample 
feope  in  the  difputc  between  the  Arians  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  About  this  era,  the  do&rine  of  Arius  concern¬ 
ing  the  ]>erfon  of  Clirifl  had  been  extcnfively  received, 
and  had  many  powerful  defenders,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  the  common  people.  Ambrofe  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  tlic  Catholics.  Gratian,  the  fon  of  the 
elder  Valentinian,  marflialled  on  the  fame  fide.  But 
the  younger  Valentinian,  who  wTas  now  become  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
Arians  ;  and  all  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Anv 
brojfe  were  infufficient  to  reclaim  the  young  prince  ti 
the  orthodox  faith.  Theodolius,  the  emperor  of  the 
eafl,  alfo  profeffed  the  orthodox  faith,  yet  there  w?erc 
numerous  adherents  to  Arius  feattered  throughout  his 
dominions.  In  this  general  Rate  of  religious  opinions 
in  the  empire,  two  leaders  of  the  Arians,  Palladius  and 
Secundianus,  confident  of  numbers,  jirevailed  upon 
Gratian  to  call  a  general  council  from  all  parts  of  that 
empire.  This  requeR  appeared  fir  equitable  that  lie 
complied  w  ithout  hefitation  ;  but  Ambrofe,  aw7are  of 
the  confcquenee,  had  the  eloquence  to  perfuade  the 
emperor  that  a  general  council  was  improper,  and  that 
the  matter  could  be  determined  by  a  council  of  the  ' 
wcRern  bifiiops.  The  refult  w’as,  that  a  fynod,  coni- 
pofed  of  32  bijhops,  was  held  at  Aquileia  in  the  year 
381.  Ambrofe  was  elected  prefident,  and  Palladius 
being  called  upon  to  defend  his  opinions,  declined  ;  in- 
fifiing  that  the  meeting  w7as  a  partial  one,  and  that  the 
whole  bifiiops  of  the  empire  not  being  prefent,  the  fenfe 
of  the  Chrifiian  church  eould  not  he  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  the  queflion  in  difputc.  Ambrofe  mentioned  feve¬ 
ral  precedents  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  court, 
aiul  added,  that  the  oriental  bifiiops  being  acquainted 
with  the  plaee  and  nature  of  the  meeting,  might  have 
been  prefent,  if  they  had  deemed  the  matter  in  difcul- 
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AmWe-  lion  worthy  of  their  attention  j  therefore,  the  court, 

'  although  Palladius  perlifted  in  his  refufal  to  plead  his 
canfe,  put  the  vote,  and  he,  along  with  his  affoeiate 
SeeundianuR,  was  rejected  from  the  epifcopal  office. 

If  Ambrofe  difplayed  great  zeal  in  oppofmg  the  errors 
of  Arius,  he  difplayed  equal  zeal  in  oppoling  the  hea¬ 
then  fn  peril  it  ions.  Many  of  the  fenators  remaining 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  heathen  idolatry,  upon  \  alen- 
tinian  II.  afeending  the  throne,  they  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  re  (lore  the  worfliip  ol  the  heathen  deities. 
Symmachus,  a  very  opulent  mail,  and  a  great  orator, 
who  was  at  that  time  prefeCt  of  the  city,  was  entruft- 
ed  with  the  management  of  the  Pagan  canfe,  and  drew 
up  a  petition,  praying  that  the  altar  oi  V  i&ory  might 
he  reftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  in  the  hall  ot  the  fe- 
nate,  and  for  the  proper  fupport  of  leven  vellal  virgins, 
and  the  regular  oblervance  of  the  othcr^Pagan  cere¬ 
monies.  Great  eloquence  and  peculiar  infinuation  cha¬ 
racterized  the  petition.  He  argued  that  this  form  of 
religion  had  long  been  profitable  to  the  Roman  ftate, 
reminded  the  emperor  how  much  Rome  had  been  in¬ 
debted  to  viaory,  and  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  eu- 
ftom  of  the  fenators  to  fwcar  fidelity  to  the  government 
upon  that  altar.  He  likewile  produced  many  lads  to 
prove  the  advantages  derived  to  the  ftate,  from  its  an¬ 
cient  religious  inftitutions,  and  infmuated  that  ft  was 
one  divinity  that  all  men  worfliipped  under  difterent 
forms,  fo  that  ancient  pradice  fliould  not  he  rallily 
laid  afidc.  Pie  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ftate  tac 
injufticc  of  increafing  the  public  revenue  by  robbing  r 
the  church,  and  attributed  the  late  famine  which  had 
overtaken  the  empire  to  the  liegled  of  the  ancient  wor- 

ftllp.  . 

To  this  petition,  Ambrofe  replied  in  a  letter  to  V  a- 
lentinian,  arguing  that  the  devoted  worftiippcrs  of  idols 
had  often  been  forfaken  by  their  deities  ;  that  the  na¬ 
tive  valour  ol  the  Roman  ioldiers  had  gained  theii  vic¬ 
tories,  and  not  the  pretended  influence  ol  Pagan  priefts  \ 
that  thefe  idolatrous  worlhippers  requefted  for  them-- 
felves  what  they  refufed  to  Chriftians  *,  that  willing 
virginity  was  more  honourable  than  that  procured  by 
the  public  money  ;  that  as  the  Chriftian  minifters  de¬ 
clined  taking  temporal  emoluments,  they  fliould  alfo 
he  denied  to  "Pagan  priefts  j  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  would  fend  a  famine  upon  the  empire 
for  neglecting  to  fupport  a  religious  fyftem  contrary  to 
his  revealed  will  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  the  whole 
procefs  of  nature  encouraged  innovations  \  and  that  all 
nations  had  permitted  thefe,  even  in  religion  that 
heathen  faerifices  were  exceedingly  offenfive  to  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  and  that  every  Chriftian  prince  fliould  fuppreis 
thefe  Pagan  ceremonies. 

In  the  epiftles  of  Symmachus  and  of  Ambrcfle,  both 
the  petition  and  the  reply  are  preferred,  in  which  fo- 
phiftry,  fuperftition,'  found  fenle,  and  folid  argument, 
are  ftrangely  blended.  It  is  fcareely  neceffary  to  add 
that  the  petition  was  unfuccefsfnl. 

The  increafing  ftrength  of  the  Arians  proved  too 
formidable  for  the  zealous  Ambrofe.  The  young  em¬ 
peror  and  Judina,  along  with  a  eonfiderahle  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  profefling  the  Arian  faith',  requefted 
iVera  the  bifliop  the  nie  of  two  eliurelies,  one  in  the 
city,  the  other  in  the  fuburbs  of  Milan.  The  prelate 
believing  the  bifliops  to  be  the  guardians,  both  of  the 
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temporal  and  fpiritual  interefts  of  the  church,  and  that  Ambrose, 
the  religious  edifiees  were  the  unquellionablc  property y— J 
of  the  church,  politivcly  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Lord  into  the  impious  hands  of  the  heretics. 

Pilled  with  indignation,  Jullina  refolved  to  employ  the 
imperial  authority  of  her  fon  in  procuring  by  force 
what  Hie  could  not  by  perfuafion.  Ambrofe  was  re¬ 
quired  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct  before  the  council. 

He  went,  attended  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  people, 
whofe  impetuous  zeal  fo  overawed  the  minifters  of  Va- 
lentinian,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire  without  ma¬ 
king  the  furrender  of  the  churches.  The  day  follow*- 
ing,  when  he  was  performing  divine  ferviee  in  the  Ba- 
filica,  the  prefed  of  the  city  came  to  perfuade  him  to 
give  up  at  leaft  the  Portian  church  in  the  fuburbs. 

Still  continuing  obftinate,  the  court  proceeded  to  vio¬ 
lent  meal’ures.  The  officers  of  the  houfehpld  were 
commanded  to  prepare  the  Bafiliea  and  the  Portian 
churches  to  celebrate  divine  ferviee  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  and  his  mother  at  the  enfuing  feftival  of 
Eafter.  The  order  relpeding  one  of  them  was  carried 
into  effed,  but  the  court  perceiving  the  growing 
ftrength  of  the  prelate’s  intereft,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
life  fofter  meafures  ;  but  all  mcafures  proved  in  vain  : 
the  biffiop  boldly  replied,  “  If  you  demand  my  perfon, 

I  am  ready  to  fubmit  :  carry  me  to  prifon  or  to  death, 

I  will  not  refill  ;  but  I  will  never  betray  the  church 
of  Chrill.  I  will  not  call  upon  the  people  to  fueeour 
me  ;  I  will  die  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  rather  than  de- 
fert  it.  The  tumult  of  the  people  I  will  not  encou¬ 
rage,  but  God  alone  can  appeale.”  This  llrong  decla¬ 
ration  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence  from 
the  pulpit,  pur  filing  his  feheme  with  the  moll  violent 
zeal.  But  the  court  remained  unconvinced,  and  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  being  made,  under  a  llrong  guard  of  fe¬ 
rocious  Goths,  to  feize  the  church  of  Bafiliea  j  when 
they  were  about  to  enter,  Ambrofe  thundered  the  fen- 
tenee  of  excommunication  againll  them,  and  fo  over¬ 
awed  them  that  they  retired*,  and  Ambrofe  and  his 
friends  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  ehurches.  About 
this  time,  alfo,  an  Arian  bifhop  challenged  Ambrofe 
to  a  difpute  before  the  emperor  *,  but  he  declined,  lay¬ 
ing  that  matters  of  faith  fliould  be  determined  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  bilhops. 

Many  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Ambrofe  are 
ftrongly  eharaCleriftic  of  the  general  fpirit  of  the  times. 

The  chief  caufes  of  his  victory  oyer  his  opponents  were,, 
his  great  popularity,  and  the  lnpcrftitious  reverence 
paid  to  the  epifcopal  charader  at  that  period  of  foeiety. 

But  it  mull  be  alfo  admitted,  that  he  ufed  feveral  in¬ 
direct  means  to  obtain  and  fupport  his  popular  autho¬ 
rity.  Many  indigent  perfons  were  fupported  by  his  li¬ 
beral  bounty  }  in  his  explanations  of  Scripture  he  made 
eonllant  arid  fevere  allufions  to  exifting  and  public 
characters  \  the  alternate  mode  of  finging  had  no  fmall 
effcCt  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  At  a  time  when 
the  influence  of  Ambrofe  required  vigorous  fupport, 
be  fortunately  was  admonilhed  in  a  dream  to  feareli  for 
the  remains  of  Gervafius  and  Protafius,  two  martyrs 
who  had  quietly  repofed  under  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  The  fkeletons  were  found  entire,  were  ftain- 
ed  with  the  blood,  and  the  head  of  one  of  them  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body.  The  vulgar  crowded  in  thou- 
fandsto  behold  thefe  venerable  relics.  According  to 

report,, 
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Ambrofe.  report,  a  blind  man  was  reftored  to  light, 

’  v— ^  demons  were  expelled,  and  Tick  perfons  healed  by 

touching  tliefe  bones.  Ambrofe  exulted  in  tliefe.  mi¬ 
racles,  and  appealed  to  them  in  his  eloquent  fermons  } 
whilft  the  court  derided  and  called  in  qucltion  their  ex¬ 
igence.  The  bifli op  continued  firm  in  his  opinions  \  the 
people  believed  ;  and  the  exiftence  of  the  miracles  was 
eftablifhed.  And  it  is  a  very  fingular  fa6l,  that  tliefe, 
and  many  other  miracles,  obtained  current  credit  among 
the  Chriilian  hiftorians  of  the  fccond,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  Dr  Cave  in  fpeaking  of  them  fays,  “  I 
make  no  doubt  but  God  fullered  them  to  be  wrought, 
at  this  time,  on  purpofe  to  confront  the  Arian  impie¬ 
ties.” 

Although  the  court  wTere  difpleafed  with  the  religious 
principles  and  conduct  of  Ambrofe,  yet  they  refpected 
his  great  political  talents ;  and  when  neeeffity  required, 
they  folieited  his  aid,  whieli  he  generoully  granted. 
When  Maxentius  ufurped  the  fupreme  power  in  Gaul, 
and  was  meditating  a  defeent  upon  Italy,  Valentinian 
fent  Ambrofe  to  him,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  debit 
from -the  undertaking.  On  a  feeond  attempt  of  the  fame 
kind  Ambrofe  was  employed*,  and,  although  lie  was  un- 
fuceefsful,  yet,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  upon  his 
return,  the  fehemes  of  the  uiurper  would  have  proved 
abortive  *,  but  indifferent  to  his  eounfels,  the  enemy  was 
permitted  to  enter  Italy,  and  Milan  was  taken.  Juflina 


and  her  fon  lied  *,  hut  Ambrofe  remained  in  his  Ration, 


and  proved  beneficial  to  many  of  the  fufferers,  by  cau- 
fing  the  plate  of  the  church  to  be  melted  for  their  re¬ 
lief.  Theodofius,  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Juftina,  and  by  force  of  arms  regained  the  king¬ 
dom. 

In  the  year  390,  a  tumult  happened  at  Theffalonica, 
in  which  Botherie,  one  of  the  officers  of  Theodofius, 
was  (lain  *,  and  he  was  fo  greatly  enraged,  that  he  if- 
fued  a  royal  mandate  for  the  promilcuous  maffaere 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  :  and  about  feven 
tlioufand  perfons  were  affaffinated,  without  difline- 
tion  or  mercy.  The  courageous  Ambrofe,  informed  of 
this  deed,  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  fevere  reproof,  and 
an  earneft  admonition,  charging  him  not  to  approach 
the  holy  eommunion  with  his  hands  Rained  with  innocent 
blood.  When  the  emperor  was  about  to  enter  the 
church  of  Milan  to  attend  upon  the  ferviee,  the  bilbop 
met  him,  and  with  a  Hern  countenance  prohibited  him 
from  approaching  the  temple  of  God.  The  emperor 
reminded  him  that  David  bad  been  guilty  of  murder  and 
of  adultery.  The  bifhop  replied,  You  have  “  imitated 
David  in  his  guilt }  go  and  imitate  him  in  his  repen¬ 
tance.”  The  prinee  obeyed  the  prieft,  and,  by  a  eourfe 
of  penitential  forrow,  during  the  fpaee  of  eight  months, 
he  laboured  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  ehurch.  After 
the  termination  of  this  period,  lie  was  abfolvcd,  but  at 
the  fame  time  was  made  to  fign  an  edi£l  that  an  interval 
of  thirty  days  fliould  intervene  before  the  fentenee  of 
death  or  confifeation  fliould  he  put  in  execution.  When 
the  mind  refle&s  upon  the  numerous  had  effects  of  in- 
ilant  and  violent  paffion,  this  meafure  was  certainly 
fraught  with  poliey  and  humanity.  If  the  reader  la¬ 
ments  the  weaknefs  which  fubje&ed  the  eonfcience  to 
the  clerical  power,  he  mull  be  gratified  that  a  moderate 
ufe  was  made  of  that  authority. 

The  undaunted  courage  of  Ambrofe  received  ano- 
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fever al  ther  fevere  trial  in  the  year  393,  after  the  affaffination  t  Ambrofe.  ^ 

of  Valentinian,  and  the  bale  Eugenio  had  uiurped  the  v 
empire  of  the  well,  Rather  than  join  the  llandard  of 
the  ufurper,  lie  fled  from  Milan.  But  after  the  army 
of  Theodofius  was  victorious,  he  generoully  fupplicated 
the  emperor  for  the  pardon  of  thofe  who  had  fupported 
the  eaufe  of  Eugenio.  Theodofius,  loon  after  he  had 
acquired  the  uncontrolled  polfellion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  died  at  Milan.  The  bifliop  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  the  emperor  *,  but  died  in  the  year  397.  In  his 
laR  illnefs  he  preferved  perfect  eonipofure  of  mind,  in¬ 
forming  his  friends  that  he  had- endeavoured  fo  to  con¬ 
duct  himfelf  that  he  might  neither  be  afliamed  to  live  ' 
nor  to  die. 

On  many  aeeounts  the  character  of  the  hi  fliop  of  Mi¬ 
lan  Hands  high  among  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  church. 

With  unvaryingiteadinefs  he  delivered  his  religious  fen- 
timents  on  all  occalions  ;  with  unwearied  alliduity  he 
difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  *,  with  unabated  zeal 
and  boldnefs  lie  defended  the  orthodox  caul’e,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Arians  ;  with  a  liberal  hand  he  fed  the  nu¬ 
merous  poor  who  floeked  to  his  dwelling  ;  with  uneom- 
111011  generofity  lie  manifefled  kindnefs  to  his  adverfaries  j 
and  with  Chriilian  affection  he.  fought  the  liappinefs  of 
all  men.  His  general  habits  were  amiable  and  virtuous, 
and  his  powers  of  mind  were  uncommonly  vigorous  and 
perfcvering.  Ambition  and  bigotry  were  the  chief  ble- 
miflies  in  his  character. 

The  writings  of  Ambrofe  are  voluminous,  although 
little  more  than  adulterated  editions  of  Origen  and 
other  Greek  fathers.  The  great  defign  of  his  writings 
was  to  defend  and  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
fome  of  tliefe  he  reeommends  perpetual  celibacy  as 
the  perfection  of  Cliriflian  virtue.  Modern  judgment 
and  taRe  may  perhaps  induce  fome  to  elleem  the 
writings  of  Ambrofe  abfurd,  trivial,  and  even  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  hut  there  is  a  fmartnefs  and  vigour  in  his  Ryle, 
and  there  are  excellent  fentiments  interfperfed,  whieli 
render  the  writings  of  the  bifliop  of  Milan  worthy  of 
a  perufal.  With  his  ufual  feverity  and  acrimony, 

Gibbons  too  feverely  cenfures  this  prelate.  “  Ambrofe 
(fays  he)  could  act  better  than  he  could  write ;  his 
compofitions  are  deRitute  of  taRe  or  genius,  without 
the  fpirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lae- 
tantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerome,  or  the  grave  energy 
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of  Augullin.”  The  moll  accurate  and  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works,  is  that  puhliflied  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  printed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  in  1682.  (Gen. 
Biog.) 

Ambrose,  Ifaac ,  an  eminent  Preflbyterian  minifier, 
was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  where  lie 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  mini- 
ftcr  of  Prcfton,  and  afterwards  of  Garftang  in  Lanea- 
iliire,  whence  he  was  in  1662  ejected  for  nonconformi¬ 
ty.  It  was  ufual  for  him  to  retire  every  year  for  a 
month  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  where  he  fliunned  all 
fociety,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  religious  contempla¬ 
tion.  Dr  Calamy  obferves,  that  he  had  a  very  llrong 
impulfe  on  his  mind  of  the  .approach  of  death,  and 
took  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  at  their  houfes  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  his  departure  :  and  the  laft  night  of  his  life 
lie  fent  his  difeourfe  concerning  angels  to  the  prefs. 
The  next  day  lie  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  parlour,  where 
to  the  great  furprife  and  regret  of  all  who  faw  him,  he 
5  G  2  was 
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Ambrofe 

I! 

Ambrofius. 


was  found  juft  expiring.  He  died  in  1663-4,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  fevcral  other  books  *, 
as  the  Priina ,  Media,  ct  Ultima ,  or  the  Firft,  Middle, 
and  Laft  Things  j  War  with  Hcvilsj  Looking  unto 
Jeius,  &c. 

Ambrose,  or  St  Ambrofe  in  the  Wood ,  an  order  of 
religious,  who  ufe  the  Ambrofian  office,  and  wear  an 
image  of  that  faint  engraven  on  a  little  plate :  in  other 
refpects  they  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Augullins.  See 
Ambrosian  Office  and  Augustins. 

AMBROSIA,  in  Heathen  Antiquity,  denotes  the  fo- 
lid  food  of  the  gods,  in  contradiilin&ion  from  their  drink, 
which  was  called  nc&ar.  It  had  the  appellation  ainbro - 
fia  (compounded  of  the  particle  «  privative,  and  fyfof 
mortal ),  as  being  fuppofed  to  render  tliofe  immortal  who 
fed  on  it. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  a  fplendid  kind  of  title,  given  by 
fome  phyficians  to  certain  alexipharmic  compolitions  ol 
extraordinary  virtue.  The  name  was  particularly  given 
to  a  famous  antidote  of  Philip  of  Macedon  againft  all 
poifons,  bites,  and  ftings  of  venomous  creatures,  as  well 
as  many  internal  difeafes. 

Ambrosia.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMBROSIAN  office  or  rite,  in  Church  Hi/lory. , 
a  particular  formula  of  worffiip  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
which  takes  its  name  from  St  Ambrofe,  who  inftituted 
that  office  in  the  .fourth  century.  Each  church  ori¬ 
ginally  had  its  particular  office  \  and  when  the  Pope, 
in  after  times,  took,  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman 
office  upon  all  the  weftern  churches,  that  of  Milan 
flieltcred  itfclf  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St 
Ambrofe  \  from  which  time  the  Ambrofian  ritual  has 
prevailed. 

AMBROSIN,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
coin  ftruck  by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon 
was  represented  St  Ambrofe  on  horfeback,  with  a  whip 
in  his  right  hand.  The  occafion  of  this  coinage  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  vifion  of  that  faint,  who  appeared  to 
the  Milanefe  general  in  1339,  during  the  time  of  a 
battle. 

AMBROSINIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMBROSIUS  Aurelianus,  or  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  a  famous  general  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
Roman  extraction.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Aldroen  of  Armorica  j  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  fent  him  over  with  10,000  men,  to  affift  them 
againft  the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited  Into 
Britain.  Ambrofius  had  fueh  fucccls  againft  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  that  the  Britons  chofe  him  for  their  king,  and 
compelled  Vortigern  to  give  up  to  him  all  the  weftern 
part  of  the  kingdom  divided  by  the  Roman  highway 
called  Watli ng-Jlree t.  Some  time  after,  the  Britons 
being  difeontended  with  Vortigern,  and  having  with¬ 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  him,  he  retired  to  a  caltle 
in  Wales,  where  being  befieged  by  Ambrofius,  and 
the  caftle  taking  fire,  he  periffied  in  the  flames,  and 
left  his  rival  foie  monarch  of  Britain  5  who  now  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that 
Ambrofius  built  Stonehenge  near  Saliflbury  in  Wilt- 
fliire.  Ambrofius,  according  'to  this  hiftorian,  coming 
to  a  monaftcry  near  Cacrcaradoc,  now  Salifbury,  where 
three  hundred  Britifti  lords,  maffacred  by  Hengift,  lay 
buried,  and  refolving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 


aCtion,  he  ordered  his  workmen  to  prepare  a  large  Ambrofius 
quantity  of  ftones  and  other  materials.  But  having,  || 
at  the  inftigation  of  Tremounus  archbiftiop  of  Caer-  Anilmhajg. 
leon,  confnlted  the  famous  Merlin,  tils  magician  ad-  ~ 
vifed  him  to  fend  over  to  Ireland  for  certain  great 
ftones,  called  chorea gigantum,  the  giant’s  dance,  placed 
in  a  circle  on  a  hill  called  Killair ,  which  were  brought 
thither  bv  giants  from  the  fartheft  borders  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  A  body  of  forces  was  accordingly  font  into  Ire¬ 
land,  under  Pendragon,  Ambro bus’s  brother,  to  fetch 
thefc  ftones  \  but  were  oppofed  in  their  attempt  by  Gil- 
liomanus  king  of  the  country,  who  derided  the  folly 
of  the  Britons  in  undertaking  fo  ridiculous  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  Nevcrthelefs,  the  Britons  having  vanquifhed  this 
prince  in  battle,  brought  away  the  ftones }  and  by  the 
direction  and  affiftance  of  Merlin,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  thefc  wonderful  ftones,  by  order  of  Am¬ 
brofius,  were  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  Britifti 
lords,  and  are  now  what  is  called  Stonehenge.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mccham  celebrates  this  table  in  his  poem  He  di¬ 
viner  fapicn ties .  laxt dibits.  Polydore  Virgil  affigns  ano¬ 
ther  origin  of  Stonehenge  :  he  tells  us  it  was  ereCled  by 
the  Britons  as  a  monument  to  their  general  Ambrofius, 
on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  actions  and  ferviees  done  to  his 
country.  Both  thefe  ftories  are  rcjeCted  by  our  beft  an¬ 
tiquaries  }  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  true  origin  of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity.  See 
Stonehenge. 

After  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  retire  .northward,  Ambrofius  is  faid  to 
have  convened  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York, 
where  he  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  churches  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and  reftoring  the  exercife  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  its  former  luftre.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mat¬ 
thew  of  Weftminfter  ;  who  highly  applauds  the  great 
zeal  of  Ambrofius  in  repairing  the  churches,  encoura¬ 
ging  the  clergy,  and  reftoring  the  honour  of  religion. 

The  Monmouth  hiftorian  gives  this  prince  a  very  high 
chara&er.  “  He  w'as  a  man  (fays  he)  of  fueh  bravery 
and  courage,  that  when  he  was  in  Gaul  no  one  durll 
enter  the  lifts  with  him  j  for  he  was  furc  to  unhorfe  his 
antagonift,  or  to  break  his  fpcar  into Jhi vers,  lie  was, 
moreover,  generous  in  bellowing,  careful  in  perform¬ 
ing  religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  more 
efpecially  abhorred  a  lie.  He  was  llrong  on  foot, 
ftronger  on  horfeback,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army.”  The  fame  author  tells  us  he  was  poi- 
foned  at  Winchefter  by  one  Eopa  a  Saxon,  difguifed 
as  a  phyfician,  and  hired  for  tliat  purpofe  by  Pafecntins 
one  of  the  fons  of  Vortigern  :  but  the  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  he  wras  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  loft 
in  the  year  508,  againft  C-erdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  ge¬ 
nerals. 

AMBRY,  a  place  in  which  are  depofited  all  utenfils 
neceffary  for  lioufe-keeping.  In  the  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories,  there  wras  an  office  under  this  denomination, 
wherein  wrere  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

AMBUBAJAE,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were  immodeft 
women,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  where  they 
lived  by  proftitution,  and  by  playing  on  the  flute.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  abub,  wThich  fignifies  a 
flute  5  although  others  make  it  to  come  from  am  and 
Rctice ,  becaufe  thefe  prollitutcs  often  retired  to  Raise. 

According 
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■A-mbaliHjaB  According  to  Cruquius,  thefe  women  11  fed  likewife  to 
il  fell  paint  for  ornamenting  the  face,  &c. 
fc-ack "  AMBULANT,  or  Ambulatory.  They  gave  in 
j  —  >  France  the  name  of  Ambulant  commijfwners  to  thofe 

commiifioners,  or  clerks  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  had 
no  fettled  office  5  but  viGtcd  all  the  offices  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diflri6t,  to  fee  that  nothing  was  done  in  them  againfl 
the  king’s  right  and  the  interefl  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  is  alfb  ufed  to  denote  thofe  brokers  at 
Amflerdam,  or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been 
fworn  before  the  magillrates.  They  tranfaft  brokerage 
bufmefs,  but  their  teilimony  is  not  received  in  the  courts 
of  juflice. 

AMBULATORY,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  fucli 
courts,  &c.  as  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place  ;  but 
held  fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  another: 
in  oppofition  to  Rationary  courts. — The  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  anciently  ambulatory  5  fo  alfo  were  the  courts 
of  king’s  bench,  &o. 

AMBURB1UM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  proceflion 
made  by  the  Romans  round  the  city  and  pomoerimn, 
in  which  they  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  facrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  fome  calamity  that  threatened  the 
city. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  among  Farriers ,  denotes  a 
tumour,  wart,  or  fwelling,  which  is  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  full  of  blood. 

This  diforder  of  horfes  is  cured  by  tying  a  horfe- 
hair  very  hard  about  its  root :  and,  when  it  lias  fallen 
off,  which  commonly  happens  in  about  eight  days, 
firewing  fome  powder  of  verdigrife  upon  the  part,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint.  If  the  tumour  he 
fo  low  that  nothing  can  be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it 
out  with  a  knife,  or  elfe  burn  it  off  with  a  fliarp  hot 
iron ;  and  in  finewy  parts,  where  a  hot  iron  is  impro¬ 
per,  they  cat  it  away  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  white  fubli- 
mate. 

Many  of  our  farriers  boafl  of  a  fecrct  which  infalli¬ 
bly  cures  all  protuberances  of  this  kind  \  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  is  this :  Take  three  ounces  of  green  vi¬ 
triol  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic ;  beat  them  to  a 
coarfe  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  crucible  5  place 
the  crucible  in  the  midfl  of  a  charcoal  fire,  flirring  the 
fubftance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  poifonous  fleams’: 
v.  hen  the  whole  grows  reddifli,  take  the  crucible  out 
of  the  fire,  and  when  cool,  break  it  and  take  out  the 
matter  at  the  bottom  j  heat  this  to  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  add  to  four  ounces  of  this  powder  five  ounces  of 
album  rhofis  ;  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  let 
it  be  applied  cold  to  warts  \  rubbing  them  with  it  every 
day.  They  will  by  this  means  fall  off  gently  and  eafi- 
Jy,  without  leaving  any  fwellings.  It  is  hefl  to  keep 
the  horfe  quiet,  and  without  working,  during  the  cure. 
What  fores  remain  on  the  parts  from  which  the  fwell¬ 
ings  fall  off,  may  be  cured  with  the  common  application 
called  Countefs’s  ointment .  • 

AMBUSCADE,  or  Ambush,  in  the  Military  A?'t , 
properly  denotes  a  place  where  foldiers  may  lie  con¬ 
cealed  till  they  find  an  opportunity  to  furprife  the  ene¬ 
my. 

Ill  the  language  of  Seriptuve,  thefe  terms  are  not 
always  taken  in  their  proper  fignifi cation,  for  laying 
ambuflies  for  any  one,  attacking  him  in  fecret,  laying 


in  arcs  for  him.  They  fometimes  fignify  no  more  than  Ambufcadc 
attacking  a  man  who  has  no  diflrufl  of  fucli  a  thing  $  || 

attacking  one  behind,  concealing  one’s  felf  in  fome  Amelot.  ^ 
particular  place  in  order  to  furprife  any  one.  See  the 
book  of  Judges,  ch.  ix.  25,  32,  34,  35.  Abimelech, 
who  lay  lurking  with  his  people  in  the  heights  of  Si- 
chem,  fo,  however,  as  to  rob  and  treat  thofe  who 
paffed  that  way  very  ill,  came  and  attacked  the  city 
of  Sichem  with  his  troops  divided  into  three  bodies  : 

Tetendit  inf  alias  juxta  Sick  imam  in  quatuor  he  is.  Li¬ 
terally,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  They  prepared 
ambuleades  againfl  Sichem  in  four  heads  or  compa¬ 
nies.”  And  a  little  farther,  verfe.  43.  “  Abimelech, 
being  informed  that  the  Sichemites  had  marched, 
took  his  army  and  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  and 
laid  wait  for  them  in  the  field.”  It  feems  certain,  that 
in  thefe  palfages  ambuflies,  properly  fo  called,  were  not 
the  things  in  queflion.  In  the  firfl  hook  of  Samuel 
Saul  complains  that  David  laid  ambuleades  for  him  : 

Injidiator  ufque  hodic  permanent.  Now  nothing  could 
be  worfe  grounded  than  this  accufation,  if  we  under- 
Rand  the  word  infidiari in  its  proper  lignification  5  but 
he  might  fay,  though  unjuflly,  that  David  was  his 
fecret  enemy.  And  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid,  that 
God  turned  the  ambuflies  laid  by  the  enemies  of  Ifrael 
upon  themfelves  \  that  is  to  fay,  their  endeavours,  their 
malice,  their  arms,  he  turned  againfl  themfelves  \  for 
the  enemies  there  mentioned  came  not  in  private  or 
by  flratagem  j  they  marched  openly  in  arms  againfl  If¬ 
rael. 

AMB  Y,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  fituated  oppofite  to  Maeftricht, 
on  the  eafl  lide  of  the  river  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  5.  43. 

N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

AMEDIANS,  in  Church  Mijlory ,  a  congregation 
of  religious  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  their  profeffing 
themfelves  amantes  Deum ,  “  lovers  of  God  5”  or  rather 
amati  Deo,  “  beloved  of  God.”  They  wore  a  gray 
habit  and  wooden  flioes,  had  no  breeches,  and  girt 
themfelves  with  a  cord.  They  had  28  convents  5  and 
were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V.  partly  with  the  Cifterciati 
order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soceolanti,  or  wood¬ 
en  flioe  wearers. 

AMELIA,  an  cpifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Rate 
of  the  church,  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoletto.  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat.  42.  33. 

Amelia,  a  county  in  Virginia,  fituated'  between  the 
Blue-rklge  and  the  tide  waters,  having  Cumberland 
county  on  the  north,  Prince  George  county  on  the  eafl, 
and  Lunenburg  county  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  Amelia, 
including  Nottaway,  a  new  county,  contains  18,097 
inhabitants,  of  whom  11,037  are  flaves. 

Amelia  JJle ,  on  the  coaft  of  Eafl  Florida,  lies  about 
feven  leagues  north  of  St  Auguftine,  and  very  near  Tal¬ 
bot  ifland  on  the  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  St  John’s  river. 

It  is  13  miles  long  and  two  broad,  is  very  fertile,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  Its  north  end  lies  oppofite 
Cumberland  ifland,  between  which  and  Amelia  ifle  is 
the  entry  into  St  Mary’s  river,  ill  N.  Lat.  30.  ^2.  W. 

Long.  67.  23. 

AMELLUS,  Starwort.  See  Botany  Index, 

AMELOT  de  la  Houssai,  Nicholas ,  born  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  1634,  was  much  efteemed  at  the  court  of  France, 

and 
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Amelot,  and  appointed  fee  ret  ary  of  an  embaffy  wliicli  that  court 
-Amelotte.  fent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  his  Tranflation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  \  but  he  afterwards  publifhed  writings 
which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Baftile.  The  firft  works  he  printed  were  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Government  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Ufeoks, 
a  people  of  Croatia.  In  1683  lie  publiflied  his  tranfla- 
tions  into  French  of  Machiavel’s  Prince,  and  Father 
Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Political 
Difcourfcs  of  his  own  upon  Tacitus.  Thefe  perform¬ 
ances  were  well  received  by  the  public.  He  did  not 
prefix  his  own  name  to  the  two  laft  mentioned  works, 
but  concealed  hirnlelf  under  that  of  La  Mothe  Jofl’eval. 
His  tranflation  of  Father  Paul  was  attacked  by  the 
partifahs  of  the  pope’s  unbounded  power  and  autho¬ 
rity.  In  France,  however,  it  met  with  great  fueccfs  *, 
all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  it  to  the  utmoftol  their  power, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  were  three  memorials 
prefented  to  have  it  fuppreffed.  When  the  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  tranflation  was  publifhed,  it  was  violently 
attacked  by  the  Abbe  St  Real,  in  a  letter  he  Avrote  to 
Mr  Bayle,  dated  Oaoher  17.  1685.  Amelot  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman.  In  1684, 
he  printed,  at  Paris,  a  French  Tranflation  of  Baltafar 
Gracian’s  Oracula  Manual ,  with  the  title  of  /’  Homme  de 
Cour .  In  1686,  he  printed  La  Morale  de  Taciic  cle  ta 
Flatterie  ;  in  which  work  he  collected  feveral  particular 
fa6ts  and  maxims,  which  reprefent  in  a  ftrong  light  the 
artifices  of  court  flatterers,  and  the  mifehievous  effeCt 
of  their  poiionous  difeourfes.  Frederick  Leonard,  a 
hookfeller  at  Paris,  having  propoled  in  the  year  1692, 
to  print  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  finee  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  year  1690, 
Amelot  publiflied  a  fmall  volume  in  duodecimo,  con- 
taining  a  preliminary  difeourfe  upon  thefe  treaties  j  where¬ 
in  he  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  moft  princes,  Avhen  they 
enter  into  a  treaty,  think  more  hoAv  to  evade  than  how 
to  perform  the  terms  they  fubferibe  to.  He  publifhed 
alfo  an  edition  of  Cardinal  d’Offat’s  letters  in  1697,  Avith 
feveral  ohfervations  of  his  own  ,  AAdnch,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  advertifement,  may  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV .  kings 
of  France.  He  Avrote  feveral  other  Avorks  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  73.  Amelot Avas  atone 
time  confined  in  the  Baftile,  probably  on  aceount  of  his 
political  writings. 

AMELOTTE,  Denis,  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Saintonge  in  1606.  He  maintained  a  clofe 
correfpondence  Avith  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  .a  con¬ 
gregation  of  priefts  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Charles  of  Gendron,  feeond  fuperior 
of  this  congregation,  and  publifhed  it  at  Paris  in  1643* 
In  this  work  he  faid  fomething  of  the  famous  abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  Avhieh  greatly  difpleafed  the  gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal,  avIio,  out  of  revenge,  publiftied  a  libel  a- 
gainft  him,  entitled  Idee  generale  de  Vefprit  et  de  livre 
de  P.  Amelotte .  He  Avas  fo  much  provoked  by  this  fa- 
tire,  that  he  did  all  in  his  poAver  to  injure  them.  They 
had  finifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
were  defirous  to  have  it  publiflied  :  for  AArhieh  purpofe 
they  endeavoured  to  procure  an  approbation  from  the 
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doCtors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  privilege  from  the  king.  Amelotte 
But  ‘Amelotte,  by  his  influence  with  the  chancellor,  || 
prevented  them  from  fucceeding  In  this  he  had  alfo  Amentum, 
a  view  to  his  OAvn  intereft  \  for  he  Avas  about  to  puhlifh 
a  tranflation  of  his  OAvn.  Amelotte’s  tranflation  Avith 
annotations,  in  four  Aulumes  oCtavo,  Avas  printed  in  the 
years  1666,  1667,  and  1668.  It  Avas  not  very  accurate, 
according  to  F.  Simon,  Avho  tells  us  that  it  contains 
fome  very  grofs  blunders.  Amelotte  Avrote  alfo  an 
Abridgement  of  Divinity,  a  Catechifni  for  the  Jubilee, 
and  a  kind  of  Chriftian  Manual  for  every  day.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered  into  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratory  in  1650  j  and  continued  amongft 
them  till  his  death,  Avhieh  happened  in  1678. 

AMEN,  "ien  iignifies  true,  faithful,  certain .  It  is 
made  ufe  of  likeAvife  to  affirm  any  thing,  and  Avas  a 
fort  of  affirmation  ufed  often  by  our  Saviour:  Apw, 

Apw,  yihw  vg.iv,  i.  e.  Verily ,  verily,  J fay  unto  you,  Laft- 
ly,  It  is  underftood  as  expreffing  a  Avifh  5  as  Amen,  So 
be  it  (Numb.  v.  22.),  or  an  affirmation,  Amen,  yes  I  be¬ 
lieve  it,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  The  HebreAVS  end  the  five 
books  of  Pfalms,  according  to  their  way  of  diftribut- 
ing  them,  Avith  the  Avords  Amen,  Amen  ;  which  the 
Septuagint  have  tranflated  ywoiTo,  ytvoiTo  \  and  the  La¬ 
tins,  Fiat,  fiat.  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have 
preferved  this  word  in  their  prayers,  as  avcJI  as  alleluia h 
and  hofannah ;  becaufe  they  obferved  more  energy  in 
them  than  in  any  terms  which  they  could  ufe  in  their 
own  languages.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  public  pray¬ 
ers,  the  people  anfwered  Avith  a  loud  voice,  Amen  j 
and  St  Jerome  fays,  that  at  Rome,  Avhen  the  people  an- 
fAvercd  Amen,  the  found  of  their  voiees  Avas  like  a  clap 
of  thunder:  In  fimilitudine  ccelejlis  tonitrui  Amen  re¬ 
boat.  The  JeAVS  affert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
opened  to  him  Avho  anfwers  Amen  Avith  all  his  might. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  Cvjloms,  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  punifhment  impofed  by  a  judge  for  any  crime, 
falfe  prol'ecution,  or  groundlefs  appeal. 

Amende  Honorable,  a  fpecies  of  punifliment  for¬ 
merly  inflicted  in  France  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  fa- 
crilegious  perfons,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  of¬ 
fender  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
his  fhirt  is  ftripped  off,  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and 
a  taper  in  his  hand  ;  then  he  is  led  into  court,  Avhere 
he  muft  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  court,  and 
his  country.  Sometimes  the  punifliment  ends  here  but 
fometimes  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  death,  or  banifhment 
to  the  galleys. 

Amende  Honorable  is  a  term  alfo  ufed  for  making 
recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  prefence  of  the  perfon 
injured. 

AMENDMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome 
alteration  or  change  made  in  a  thing  for  the  better. 

Amendment,  in  Law,  the  correction  of  an  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  procefs,  Avhieh  may  be  amended  after  judg¬ 
ment,  unlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judgment  j  for  in 
that  eafe  it  is  not  amendable,  but  the  party  muft  bring 
a  Avrit  of  error.  A  bill  may  be  amended  on  the  file 
at  any  time  before  the  plea  is  pleaded  j  but  not  after¬ 
wards,  without  motion  and  leave  of  the  court. 

Amendment  of  a  Bill,  in  parliament,  is  fome  alte¬ 
ration  made  in  the  firft  draught  of  it. 

AMENTUM,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  conlifting  of  valves,  and  hanging  doAvn  indif¬ 
ferent 


Amentum, 

Amerade. 
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ferent  directions  from  the  eaulis.  Common  oats  afford 
a  good  example  of  the  amentum. 

Amentum,  in  Roma?i  Antiquity ,  a  thong  tied  about 
the  middle  of  a  javelin  or  dart,  and  fattened  to  the  fore¬ 
finger,  in  order  to  reeover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it 
was  difeharged.  The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  the 
amentum,  thinking  it  helped  to  enforce  the  blow.  It 
alio  denotes  a  latehet  that  bound  their  fandals. 

AMEIIADE,  a  kind  of  officers  among  the  Sara¬ 


cens,  anfwering  to  the  governors  of  provinces  among  Amerade, 
the  Europeans.  The  name  is  originally  the  fame  with  Amerce~ 
that  of  Emir.  /  ,  ment-  J 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  Law ,  a 
pecuniary  punifliment  impofed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy 
of  the  eourt.  It  differs  from  a  fine  in  being  impofed 
arbitrarily,  in  proportion  to  the  fault  j  whereas  a  fine 
is  a  certain  punifhment  fettled  exprefsly  by  fome  fta- 
tute. 
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